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OLD    TUNES. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

WE  lovs  music  dearly :  love  it  with  a  deep  and  fer- 
vent adoration  that  amounts,  we  suspect,  to  a  "blind 
idolatry ; "  for  though  the  warm  impulses  of  our  soul 
are  ever  ready  to  rush  into  sublime  ecstasy  at  the  sound 
of  "  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem/'  they  betray  an  equal 
susceptibility  at  the  jingling  of  "  Fisher's  Hornpipe"  on 
a  demi-piano,  with  which  a  little  Italian  boy  occasionally 
refreshes  our  narrow  street.  Nay,  we  even  plead 
guilty  to  being  touched  by  the  mouth-organ  and  drum 
that,  time  out  of  mind,  ha^e  drowned  the  groans  of  the 
dying  in  the  matrimonial  battle-field  of  Punch  and  Judy. 
The  reeds  may  be  sharp  and  the  sheepskin  flat ;  but  we 
have  a  happy  knack  of  reconciling  the  difference  by  some 
mysterious  tuning-fork  of  Benevolence  in  our  auricular 
faculties,  and  often  have  we  put  on  a  dawdling  pace  and 
lingered  on  our  errand  in  order  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
t  "  favourite  and  popular  air "  played  in  this  national 
style. 

Let  us  observe,  that  ours  is  not  a  solitary  taste  for 
this  particular  species  of  instrumentation.  It  is  our 
fortune  now  arid  then  to  breathe  the  perfumed  air  of 
Belgravia,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  certain  juvenile  hot- 
house plants,  who  have  at  their  command  golden  strings 
and  ivory  keys,  with  the  fascinating  services  of  Bochsa 
arid  Moscheles;  but  we  have  been  present,  when,  by 
chance,  the  vulgar  "  Row-de-dow,"  and  Pandean  treble 
of  uncertain  cadence,  ventured  in  that  elite  neighbour- 
hood. We  only  wish  we  could  convey  to  our  readers  the 
actual  scene  that  ever  ensues.  Noble  mammas  may 
chide  with  dignified  astonishment,  governesses  may 
endeavour  to  exert  the  authority  of  place,  and  aristocratic 
indifference  to  such  "  low  noise  "  be  insisted  on — but  in 
vuiii!  We  have  seen  the  Hon.  Master  Adolphus  in  a 
state  of  quivering  trepidation  and  nervous  flutter  from 
top  to  toe,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Emily  a  degree  worse. 
We  have  seen  them  rush  to  the  plate-glass  windows  with 
such  rude  "  physical  force  "  power,  that  we  have  trembled 
for  the  consequences,  and  there  they  have  stood  pressing 
their  rounded  checks,  and  snubbing  their  pretty  little 
noses  against  the  barrier  panes  with  feverish  anxiety  and 
expectation,  praying  that  the  "  music"  may  come  before 
the  house ;  and  if  it  really  and  positively  does  approach 
with  all  the  magic  thereunto  belonging,  the  jumping  and 


clapping  of  hands  in  hysterical  delight  are  rather  without 
the  pale  of  "  gentility."  So  we  have  discovered,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  drum  and  mouth-organ  hold  the 
same  primitive  influence  over  the  darlings  of  a  duke  as 
over  the  plagues  of  a  pauper.  Thus,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
that  ours  is  an  orthodox  taste  and  experience,  nor  blush 
in  confessing  our  partiality  for  the  simple  melodies  of  our 
country,  illustrated  by  our  wandering  minstrels. 

We  again  declare  that  we  love  music  dearly  :  from  the 
"  turn,  turn,"  of  the  Ojibbeway  Indians  to  the  "  Lydian 
measure  "  poured  forth  by  the  gifted  Lind ;  yet  we  have 
a  lurking  affection  for  a  peculiar  order  of  harmony  that 
clings  to  us  with  religious  strength,  and  despite  our 
general  Apollonian  free-thinking,  we  do  homage  at  a 
certain  style  of  melody  with  a  fervour  exceeding  all  that 
we  render  up  to  others.  There  is  a  character  of  music 
which  has  an  indisputable  power  to  lead  us  by  our  long 
ears  into  the  very  Charybdis  of  Enthusiasm ;  and  what 
think  ye,  gentle  reader,  may  this  character  of  music  be  ? 
Why,  it  is  our  grandmothers'  jig-tunes,  and  our  grand- 
mothers' fireside  ditties.  Yes,  we  instinctively  worship 
the  blithe  triplets  of  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,"  and  vene- 
rate the  silvery  sadness  about  "  Crazy  Jane." 

There  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  "  olden  tunes"  that 
haunts  our  heart  with  sacred  witchery.  Be  it  in  mirth, 
or  be  it  in  melancholy,  there  is  nothing  operates  so 
intensely  on  our  nature  as  the  melodies  long  familiar  to 
us.  Our  feet  never  suffer  so  much  from  imposed  restraint 
when  a  modern  waltz  or  fashionable  polka  is  played,  as 
when  "  The  Campbells  are  Comin',"  or  "  Haste  to  the 
Wedding,"  is  struck  up  with  tantalizing  brilliancy.  We 
feel  no  thickness  in  the  throat  over  the  sentiment  of 
"  Casta  Diva,"  as  V,-Q  do  while  the  simple  pathos  of 
"  John  Anderson  my  Jo,"  or  "  Poor  Mary  Anne," 
arrests  our  bosom .  Yes  !  Goth-like  as  it  may  appear,  we 
confess  our  passion  for  all  the  vulgar,  common-place 
tunes  extant,  be  they  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch. 

We  believe  we  could  dance  with  the  gout  to  "  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day,"  and  sing  with  the  toothache  if  "  We  won't 
go  home  till  Morning"  were  chorused  around  us.  As  for 
"  Roy's  Wife,"  despite  of  her  celebrity  for  jilting,  we  are 
ever  ready  to  be  off  with  her  on  her  slightest  whisper; 
and  "  We're  a'  Noddin  'n  has  kept  us  out  of  our  bed 
many  an  extra  ten  minutes,  when  some  "  little "  or  big 
"  warbler"  has  volunteered  it  just  as  the  chamber 
candles  were  lighted. 
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When  have  we  tripped  so  joyously  through  the 
"  festive  maze,"  as  in  the  free  and  easy  time  of  "  Christ- 
mas jollity"  after  supper,  when  young  and  old,  grave 
and  gay,  are  enlisted  "nolens  volens"  into  "hands 
across,  down  the  middle,  and  up  again,"  while  "  Katty 
O'Lynch,"  "  The  Young  May  Moon,"  or  "  Speed  the 
Plough,"  was  inspiring  our  ecstatic  antics;  and  then, 
shall  we  reveal  our  foolish  emotions  of  plaintive  sympathy 
awakened  by  the  "  Robin's  Petition,"  or  "  Savourneen 
Dheelish,"  when  a  dreamy  dimness  has  gathered  before 
our  eyes,  until  the  very  blaze  of  the  cheerful  fire  has  lost 
its  distinctive  form,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the 
poor  starving  little  bird  shivering  in  the  snow-storm,  and 
the  exiled  wanderer  in  his  mournful  solitude.  Oh !  we 
do  love  these  old  tunes  and  ditties,  and  hope  we  ever 
shall  love  them ;  and  how  many  more  are  there  in  this 
hard-grinding  world,  who  snatch  glimpses  of  happiness 
from  these  antiquated  sources.  How  the  children  of  the 
poor  will  cluster  round  some  ragged  servitor  of  Apollo, 
who  scrapes  away  at  one  of  these  "  vulgar  tunes,"  and 
how  they  involuntarily  assume  attitudes  and  steps  of 
most  animated  though  grotesque  arrangement.  These 
steps  always  appear  to  us  the  identical  ones  mentioned 
so  often  by  philosophers,  as  being  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  yet  we  scarcely  dare  to  smile  at  the 
approach  of  Ignorance  to  the  altar  of  Spiritual  Beauty, 
uncouth  as  the  advance  may  be.  Let  them  shuffle  and 
twist,  and  sidle  and  jump,  in  their  own  uncivilized  way, 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  their  getting  nigher  to  God 
through  the  medium  of  an  "  old  tune." 

And  would  the  mother  do  without  these  ' '  old  tunes  " 
to  hush  her  infant  to  rest,  or  arouse  it  into  chuckling 
joy?  Who  ever  heard  a  mother  or  nurse  attempt  to 
soothe  her  young  one  with  a  scientific  bravura,  or  a 
ballad  from  the  latest  opera  ?  Why,  the  thing  is  not  to 
be  imagined !  No,  it  is  the  "  old  tunes/'  the  quaint  and 
ancient  morsels  of  common  melody,  that  are  naturally 
uppermost  on  the  nursery  tongue,  and  pass  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  with  undiminished  charms. 

We  once  tried  to  get  a  refractory  infant  to  sleep  under 
the  influence  of  the  polacca  in  "  I  Puritani."  We 
laboured  unceasingly  for  one  long  hour,  and  seemed  as 
nigh  gaining  our  point  as  ever.  The  imp  was  still 
grizzling  and  cooing,  and  stretching  and  kicking,  with 
most  unequivocal  evidence  of  being  "  wide  awake,"  and 
we  found  we  were  rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  We 
betook  ourselves  to  "Auld  Lang  Syne;"  the  kick- 
ing subsided,  the  grizzling  died  away  in  a  confused 
murmur  between  a  faint  snore  and  a  deep  sigh,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  young  rebel  was  as  fast  as  the  pyramids. 
The  "  old  tune "  had  done  the  work,  and  we  never 
intend  to  experimentalize  any  more  with  new-fangled 
lullabies. 

There  are  few  hearts  but  what  have  a  grey  stone  or 
two  erected  in  them  to  the  memory  of  some  departed 
loved  ones.  These  consecrated  tablets  are  mercifully 
shadowed  by  Time  into  a  soft  oblivion,  and  we  are  spared 
the  pang  of  continually  tracing  their  mournful  inscrip- 
tion, until  a  ray  of  light  is  thrown  by  some  thought-star, 
and  we  con  over  the  sad  words  with  renewed  devotion. 
All  poets  and  philosophers  have  discovered  how  slight  a 
cause  will  bring  back  our  warmest  recollections,  and  per- 


haps among  the  strongest  links  which  hold  us  to  the 
dead  there  is  none  stronger  than  the  "  old  tune"  which 
they  liked  to  listen  to  or  used  to  sing.  What  a  gush  of 
gentle  sorrow  will  spring  in  the  father's  breast,  when  by 
chance  he  hears  the  self-same  ah*  that  his  fair  girl  learnt 
years  ago,  to  please  him.  The  child  is  missing  in  his 
home — her  place  is  vacant — she  is  gone  from  nis  warm 
hearth-stone  to  the  cold  sepulchre,  but  the  "  old  tune " 
lives  on,  and  has  the  power  to  thrust  the  world  and  its 
allurements  from  his  mind,  to  take  him  back  to  scenes  of 
bygone  happiness,  and  lead  him  onward  to  the  future  in 
hope  and  faith.  The  son  never  forgets  the  melody  that 
his  mother  used  to  sing  to  him  in  his  early  years,  simply 
and  imperfectly  as  it  might  be  rendered  by  her ;  yet  he 
was  gladdened  and  excited  by  it,  and  he  will  recognise  it 
when  his  own  hair  is  white,  and  his  limbs  tottering,  with 
a  tender  respect,  as  the  "old  tune"  which  he  loved 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Oh !  "  old  tunes "  are  blessed 
things;  and  come  where  and  when  they  may,  the  one 
who  is  akin  to  heaven  as  well  as  earth  will  bow  to  their 
influence.  Never  let  us  be  ashamed  of  finding  ourselves 
laid  hold  of  by  "Tom  Bowling"  or  "  Black-eyed  Susan." 
Let  us  not  deem  it  a  weakness  to  detect  our  feet  in  an 
incipient  vertigo,  at  the  bidding  of  "Mrs.  M'Leocl"  or 
"  Nancy  Dawson ;"  for  we  have  little  reverence  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  never  to  be  warped  from  the  frigid 
proprieties  of  artificial  existence,  by  the  vulgar  inter- 
ference of  "  old  tunes." 


"  THE  WIDOW'S  RETURN." 

OF  all  the  characteristics  of  that  truly  national  word 
"  comfort"  with  which  England  abounds,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  those  resting-places  of  the 
humble  traveller,  the  little  way-side  inns  dotted  here  and 
there  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  our  land.  No 
great  traveller  myself — a  loiterer  often — I  still  have 
reason  to  acknowledge  the  gladdening  or  the  soothing 
influences  of  their  cheerful  firesides,  their  flowery  porch, 
the  aspect  of  comfort  within,  of  tranquillity  without; 
giving  the  preference  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  the  time,  or  the  season ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  amidst  the  material  comforts  most 
valued  under  such  circumstances,  always  finding  addi- 
tional satisfaction  in  taking  up  my  temporary  quarters 
where  the  name  of  the  dwelling  suggested  some  associa- 
tion, less  substantial  indeed,  but  often  more  attractive, 
than  even  the  neatness  and  good-fare  experience  had 
taught  me  almost  invariably  to  expect. 

Amongst  the  many  suggestive  names — which,  passing 
by  the  more  common  ones,  as  mere  signs  of  the  times — 
always  led  me  to  give  a  preference  to  their  past  or  hidden 
associations,  I  remember  one  in  particular,  which  once 
upon  a  time  took  such  hold  of  my  fancy  as  to  tempt  me 
somewhat  out  of  my  way  in  more  senses  than  one.  Not 
but  that  the  little  dwelling  possessed  attractions  enough 
in  itself,  and  was  as  enticing  a  halt  as  sportsman  or  wan- 
derer could  desire ;  just  removed  from  the  stir  of  the 
village,  about  a  half  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  entrance ; 
retiring,  not  retreating,  from  the  shaded  road  by  the 
breadth  of  a  narrow  strip,  paled  in  to  protect  the  vine, 
clustering  luxuriantly  over  casements  and  porch;  but 
perfectly  irresistible  was  the  name,  peeping  out  from 
amidst  the  broad  leaves  that  just  suitably  shadowed  the 
little  bit  of  sentimentality,  trimly  painted  black  and 
white,  in  a  sort  of  demure  second  mourning,  quite  suit- 
able too—"  The  Widow's  Return." 
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No  one,  even  at  the  first  glance  at  the  name,  could 
dream  for  a  moment  that  it  told  of  sighs  still  un- 
smothered,  of  tears  undried.  There  was  an  air  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  the  very  reverse  of  abandonment,  apparent 
at  the  first  step  into  the  long  low  parlour,  with  its  neatly 
sanded  floor,  its  wide  chimney  decked  with  evergreens, 
its  bow  window  at  the  far  end,  looking  out  into  the  cool 
fresh  garden  behind  the  house ;  and  in  the  first  impres- 
sion of  its  pleasant  sober  cheerfulness,  I  found  myself 
involuntarily  conjuring  up  a  different  and  yet  correspond- 
ing scene;  when  trial  surmounted,  sorrow  overcome,  with 
happiness  not  mirthful  but  chastened,  the  homely  wel- 
come that  had  awaited  the  wanderer  and  haply  assisted 
her  to  settle  once  more  by  the  old  fire  side,  was  returned 
on  the  spot,  and  the  festival  commemorated  by  the  name. 
Thus,  though  fully  prepared  to  sympathize  with  the 
struggles  which  had  at  last  found  so  quiet  a  haven,  and 
no  less  prepared  to  contribute  my  mite  to  its  continued 
well-being,  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  appearance 
of  its  mistress,  when  she  entered  the  room  to  enquire  as 
to  my  wants ;  blooming,  youthful  as  a  Hebe ;  no  mourn- 
ing or  second  mourning  about  her,  either  in  lip,  eye,  or 
garb. 

Fancy  had  led  me  so  far  astray,  that  I  was  really 
startled  by  the  bright  reality,  and  stammered  out  my 
requests  in  such  unintelligible  form,  as  evidently  to 
impress  my  fair  hostess  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
not  the  first  way-side  house  I  had  visited  that  day,  while 
she  quickly  availed  herself  of  her  husband's  entrance — 
there  was  a  husband,  too — to  make  her  retreat. 

"  Ah,  some  old-world  name,  belonging  to  other 
owners  and  bygone  days ;  well,  that  is  nearly  as  good, 
if  I  can  only  trace  it  out."  Thus  I  soliloquized,  recon- 
ciled by  an  excellent  dinner  to  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  quite  satisfied  that  my  hostess,  instead  of  a 
care-worn  widow,  should  turn  out  a  happy  wife,  with  a 
soldier  husband  just  sufficiently  wounded  to  entitle  him 
to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  his  own  fire-side,  by 
"  fighting  his  battles  o'er  again"  for  the  amusement  of 
his  guests.  But  my  curiosity  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  was  as  lively  as  ever,  though  I  felt  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  I  should  apply  to  host,  hostess,  or  village 
gossip — us  in  the  evening  they  dropped  in  one  by  one — 
for  its  gratification.  How  long  I  took  to  decide  on  this 
point,  and  which  of  the  parties  was  victimized  in  the  end, 
shall  be  left  to  the  reader's  sagacity,  the  tale  itself  giving 
internal  evidence  of  its  narrator;  for  who  else  could  have 
been  present  one  evening  many  years  ago,  when  Marian 
Holmes  stopped  short  on  the  threshold  of  her  own  little 
cottage  parlour,  exclaiming,  with  a  bright  and  approving 
smile,  "Oh,  thank  you,  Ally,  a  thousand  times;  in  all 
my  fuss  of  preparations,  I  never  once  thought  of  that 
one,  the  greatest  embellishment  of  all ;"  and  then  stooped 
to  inhale  the  perfume  of  a  gay  bunch  of  flowers,  just 
arranged  in  a  glass  for  the  centre  of  the  table,  by  a  young 
girl  who  still  held  it  smilingly  in  her  hand. 

<e  And  you,  yourself  Ally,  how  pretty  you  look,  just  as 
fair  a  flower  as  any ;  who  could  ever  recognise  in  that 
rosy  cheek  the  pale  wasted  one  that  six  months  ago  had 
never  been  fanned  by  a  country  breeze  ?"  Then,  anti- 
cipating the  grateful  reply  that  sprang  to  the  listener's 
lip,  she  added,  still  more  gaily,  "I  never  saw  you  dressed 
so  nicely,  though  I  often  saw  you  wear  that  dress.  How 
is  it  ?  One  would  think  you  were  expecting  your  lover 
too." 

A  little  fluttering  sigh  and  passing  paleness  succeeded 
a  still  more  transient  flush  and  smile,  as  the  answer, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  died  away  unuttered ;  and 
raising  her  large  blue  eyes  half  apprehensively,  half 
admiringly,  Ally  included  both  enquiry  and  remark  in  the 
apparently  unmeaning  little  reply,  "And  you,  dear 
Marian,  you " 

But  the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed  understood  as 
well  as  if  she  had  spoken  for  an  hour.  She  needed  but 


to  turn  to  the  large  old-fashioned  glass,  hanging  in  its 
frame  of  carved  mahogany  between  the  windows,  to  know 
one  part  of  Ally's  meaning;  and  her  consciousness  of  the 
other  was  betrayed  in  the  heightened  colour  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  brightness  of  her  eye,  as  still  archly  she  replied, 
"  You  know  every  one  said  I  was  so  much  my  own 
mistress,  I  should  surely  be  an  old  maid ;  but  one  tires 
of  liberty  itself,  so  I  suppose  my  time  must  come.  Yes, 
here  they  are,"  added  she,  quickly  interrupting  her  con- 
fession; and  with  a  grave  composure  of  manner  very 
different  from  her  late  somewhat  agitated  playfulness,  and 
far  more  like  her  usual  self,  she  advanced  to  the  door  to 
meet  her  expected  guests. 

It  was  a  sort  of  betrothing  party,  those  affairs  in 
Marian's  class  being  conducted  in  a  manner  both  more 
and  less  formal  than  in  more  polished  circles ;  but  in  this 
case  there  were  special  reasons  for  a  slight  degree  of 
ceremony,  Marian  being  an  orphan,  and  in  a  small  way 
an  heiress — owner  of  the  cottage  in  which  she  resided, 
and  its  few  surrounding  acres.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  two  or  three  of  her  next-of-kin,  and  her  guardian, 
should  meet  in  a  social  way  on  this  evening,  and  thus 
ratify  their  approval  of  her  choice.  It  was  a  choice  that 
had  been  long  in  fixing,  and  seemed  at  last  to  have  been 
yielded  as  much  in  deference  to  her  guardian's  wish  as 
from  any  impulse  of  her  own.  He,  valuing  her  as  she 
truly  deserved,  had  long  entertained  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  the  bride  of  his  only  son,  and  by  dint  of  bringing  the 
young  people  together,  with  the  sundry  other  little 
devices  usual  on  such  occasions,  had  at  last  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  himself  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  the 
first  wish  of  his  heart. 

The  evening  passed  off  slowly  enough.  To  be  on  such 
an  occasion  the  observed  of  all  observers,  is  not  exactly 
conducive  to  general  agreeability,  and  individual  enjoy- 
ment was  for  the  time  out  of  the  question ;  not  but  that 
young  Martin  Dalton  did  his  part  more  officiously  than 
Marian  might  have  desired  before  so  many  witnesses, 
while  with  her  there  evidently  was  none  of  that  self-for- 
getfulness,  the  accompaniment  of  engrossing  affection, 
which  might  have  made  her  also  forgetful  of  the  little 
absurdities  of  their  position.  And  though  she  received 
Martin's  elaborate  attentions  with  a  sort  of  gentle  indul- 
gence, and,  with  perfect  good-humour,  now  and  then 
intercepted  a  smiling  glance,  or  whispered  joke,  not  in- 
tended for  herself,  amidst  the  little  circle,  there  was  still 
a  sense  of  relief  as  from  a  wearisome  effort,  when  she 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  clear  moonlight  at  the  door, 
after  receiving  the  last  farewell  from  the  last  of  her 
guests — and  that  one  was  Martin.  And  pushing  back 
her  dark  hair  from  her  brow  as  she  turned  in  again  to  her 
own  pleasant  dwelling,  her  passing  thought  was  unlike 
her  wonted  hospitality — "  I  am  glad  they  are  gone." 

But  where  was  Ally  all  the  evening  ?  A  poor  relation, 
and  almost  a  stranger,  nobody  much  cared,  or  would  care, 
if  they  never  had  seen  her  again,  except  Marian,  who 
in  the  fellowship  of  orphanhood,  inviting  her  to  share  her 
home,  had  learned  to  love  her  as  a  younger  sister,  and  to 
know  that  she  was  loved  again.  Now,  as  she  turned  back 
into  the  room,  her  first  impulse  was  to  continue  the 
girlish  confidence  interrupted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  and  to  tafk  over  their  mutual  impressions  of  the 
last  few  hours,  so  important  to  her.  Now  that  all  was 
settled,  she  might  tell  her  all,  and  break  through  the 
reserve  her  own  hesitation,  and  Ally's  extreme  youth, 
had  hitherto  imposed. 

Finding  the  parlour  empty,  she  passed  into  another 
room,  and  yet  another,  softly  calling  her  by  name.  Sur- 
prised at  not  receiving  any  answer,  she  turned  into  the 
kitchen,  half  ready  to  chide  her  young  cousin  for  trou- 
bling herself  with  household  cares  at  that  late  hour,  but 
still  no  Ally;  the  old  servant  had  not  seen  her,  and 
startled  now  in  earnest,  she  returned  to  the  parlour, 
closing  the  hall-door  as  the  breeze  swept  in,  and  wonder- 
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ing  in  her  own  mind,  if  she  had  not  fastened  it  already 
after  bidding  Martin  good  night.  But  she  paused  in 
dismay :  ere  she  had  taken  one  step  into  the  room  she 
had  left  empty  a  few  minutes  before,  there.,  on  the  floor, 
directly  across  the  path,  lay  Ally,  pale,  cold,  and  lifeless, 
as  if  life  indeed  had  fled. 

To  fly  towards  her,  to  raise  her  up,  to  feel  that  her 
white  dress,  her  long  fair  hair,  were  damp  with  the  dews 
of  night,  as  she  folded  her  arms  round  her  ;  to  ascertain 
that  she  had  no  visible  heart,  that  she  was  still  alive, 
though  inanimate ;  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and 
then  a  quick  misgiving,  sending  a  chill  through  her  own 
heart  ;  to  decide  on  not  calling  any  help,  was  almost  as 
prompt  a  thought.  Tenderly  she  laid  her  on  the  old 
substantial  sofa,  ran  for  a  warm  cloak  which  hung  in  the 
little  hall,  fastened  the  door  behind  her,  and  quietly 
removing  the  damp  dress,  replaced  it  with  the  warm 
covering,  folding  her  arms  round  her  again ;  then  breath- 
ing kisses  and  endearing  words  on  her  pale  lips  and 
cheeks,  she  gradually  recalled  her  to  animation,  admi- 
nistered some  restorative,  bore  her  to  their  mutual 
apartment,  and  then  lay  down  beside  her  in  her  own 
snug  bed. 

The  sufferer  slept  more  soundly  for  some  hours  than 
her  comforter;  then  came  the  slow  awakening — slow  and 
sad — with  many  a  start  and  broken  wrord ;  then  the  weep- 
ing confidence,  poured  forth  without  reserve,  the  young 
fair  face  hidden  in  the  sister  bosom  all  the  while.  A  ni^ht 
of  thought  and  resolution  had  prepared  Marian  both  for 
word  and  deed ;  and  though  her  first  glance  at  her  mirror, 
presenting  a  countenance,  oh!  so  different  from  the 
brightness  of  the  evening  before,  testified  even  painfully 
to  herself,  how  much  that  night  had  cost  her ;  she  still 
descended  to  her  promised  interview  with  her  betrothed, 
with  a  heart  calm  and  courageous,  though  the  pale,  worn 
face,  looked  as  if  that  courage  had  been  the  fruit  of  long 
and  trying  years. 

Martin  was  startled  at  the  change,  and  though  he 
evidently  expected  some  inquiry,  perhaps  reproaches,  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  uncomplaining  calmness  with 
which  her  decision  was  announced.  What  passed  exactly 
at  the  interview  none  may  know.  He  left  the  house  with 
hurried  step,  and  flushed  and  downcast  look;  but  not 
many  days  had  elapsed  when  the  news  flew  through  the 
village,  that  Marian  Holmes,  with  all  her  pride  and  her 
beauty,  had  been  jilted  by  her  lover ;  supplanted  by  her 
cousin ;  though,  as  a  proof  of  her  indifference,  she  had 
insisted  on  attending  their  otherwise  secret  marriage 
herself. 

Marian's  independence  of  character,  and  perhaps  also 
her  beauty  and  other  advantages,  had  made  her  an  object 
of  jealousy  and  remark  on  more  occasions  than  one  ;  but 
never  before  had  such  grounds  for  condolence  or  triumph 
been  afforded  to  the  gossips  of  the  place,  and  never 
either  had  freedom  been  baffled  by  greater  composure  of 
demeanour.  They  could  make  out  nothing  from  Marian; 
though,  when  they  changed  their  ground,  and  told  of  her 
guardian's  fury  against  his  son,  his  determination  never 
to  see  him  again,  never  to  receive  his  wife,  never  to  for- 
give herself  for  the  part  she  had  acted,  her  colour  did 
heighten  and  her  lips  tremble  slightly,  but  beyond  those 
passing  evidences  of  emotion,  nothing  was  gleaned ;  she 
drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  answered  once  for  all,  "  I 
am  justified  to  God  and  to  myself,  and  no  one  else  shall 
call  me  to  account  for  what  I  have  done." 

Whether  Marian  adhered  to  this  resolution,  when  some 
time  after,  accidentally  encountering  her  former  guardian, 
and  about  to  accost  him  affectionately  as  ever,  had  he  not 
turned  gloomily  away,  to  repent  of  his  anger  and  visit 
her  m  solitude  that  evening ;  whether  she  made  him  an 
exception,  and  with  a  heart  deeply  pained  at  his  evident 
sorrow,  entered  into  details  refused  to  all  others,  during 
that  prolonged  interview,  is  more  than  we  have  been 
told  -,  ons  thing  was  certain,  that  while  Marian's  share 


in  the  offence  was  apparently  forgiven,  and  the  visits  and 
care  of  hei1  guardian  renewed,  his  anger  against  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  seemed  inveterate  as  ever ;  their 
names  never  passed  his  lips,  but  more  than  once  he  was 
heard  to  mutter  to  himself,  "  The  scoundrel — the  fool — • 
neither  one  or  the  other  shall  ever  be  aught  to  me." 

Thus  Martin  and  his  youthful  bride  were  heard  of  no 
more,  curiosity  gradually  slackened,  except  when  fed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  arrival  of  letters,  few  and  far  between, 
for  Marian,  which  the  post-mistress  averred  must  be  from 
the  absent  ones,  as  such  dispatches  had  never  reached 
her  until  after  their  departure ;  at  first  they  bore  the 
post-mark  of  a  distant  part  of  England,  then  another, 
and  another,  and  at  last  they  came  from  over  the  seas; 
the  hieroglyphics  were  unintelligible,  but  all  agreed  that 
Marian  could  tell  about  them  if  she  would.  Mr.  Dalton 
had  been  for  many  years  a  widower,  proprietor  of  the 
little  secluded  village  inn,  where  his  father,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  his  grandfather  too,  had  done  the 
honours  of  the  place,  and  in  which  it  had  been  his  great 
ambition  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  when  growing  years 
should  warn  him  it  was  time  he  should  resign  his  post. 

But  this  hope  now  cut  off,  the  place  seemed  changed, 
the  owner's  occupation  gone,  and  all  the  old  customers, 
who  still  resorted  there  from  habit,  for  their  evening  bowl 
or  gossip,  shook  theii  heads,  prophesying  sagely,  that  it 
would  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  unless  it  fell  into  other 
hands ;  and  many  a  hopeful  speculation  began  to  arise 
as  to  the  reversion,  when  to  the  surprise  of  all,  matters 
at  once  assumed  a  brighter  aspect,  and  the  oracle  of  the 
village,  who  was  also  village -clerk,  doubly  privileged  by 
character  and  office  to  lay  down  the  law,  electrified  his 
audience  one  evening  in  accounting  for  the  absence  of 
their  host,  by  announcing  that,  in  his  opinion,  ho  was 
about  to  commit  a  most  unchristian  act,  "  for  though 
marriage  is  surely  honourable  (see  chapter  and  vsr?e), 
still  to  enter  into  that  holy  state  for  the  sake  of  disin- 
heriting rae's  child,  is  clearly  a  breach  of  Christian  duty, 
or  I  know  nothing  of  the  same." 

Further  explanation  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of 
the  principal  party,  the  group  became  less  convivial,  and 
gradually  withdrew  early ;  his  thoughts  agreeably  pre- 
occupied, their  host  noticed  nothing  unusual;  never 
guessed  that  they  had  tacitly  adjourned  to  the  village 
green,  there  to  gather  again  round  old  Sandy,  and  hear 
the  full  particulars  ;  and  could  he  afterwards  have  been 
a  listener,  he  might  well  have  afforded  a  smile  at  the 
torrents  of  indignation  poured  forth  from  the  lips  of 
many  a  village  dame,  whose  wrathful  curtain-lectures  at 
her  spouse's  late  return  were  turned  into  another  channel, 
by  the  news,  that  Mr.  Dalton  was  actually  about  to  be 
married  to  Marian  Holmes. 

Great  was  the  clamour — "now  the  murder  is  out;" 
Mis-j  Marian  knew  well  what  she  was  about  all  along; 
that  foolish  young  Dalton  was  no  match  for  her — by  the 
way  she  was  three  or  four  years  older  than  him  too ;  no- 
thing like  getting  rid  of  him  and  her  poor  young  cousin 
together,  and  so  making  a  clear  stage  for  herself. 

"  And  poor,  broken-hearted  Mr.  Dalton,  didn't  we  all 
see  the  way  she  made  up  to  him,  in  this  very  street,  in 
the  height  of  his  trouble  ;  poor  man,  he  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  her  face,  and  turned  away,  though  she  soon 
managed  to  come  round  him." 

"  Yes  ;  brought  him  to  the  very  house ;  no  knowing 
what  story  she  made  up.  Ah !  time  will  tell."  And  vain 
was  it  for  Marian's  friends — confidants  in  this  case  she 
had  none — to  offer  excuse  or  apology  for  what  seemed, 
even  to  them,  an  extraordinary  step.  She,  indifferent  to 
opinion,  or  unconscious  of  its  censures,  with  the  same 
serene  brow  as  ever,  followed  out  her  own  purposes, 
while  her  assailants,  vainly  watching  for  some  flaw,  were 
obliged,  with  many  a  mysterious  shake  of  the  head,  to 
content  themselves  with  the  remark,  more  true  than  intel- 
ligible, "  She  has  her  own  reasons;  time  will  tel*, ' 
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Marian  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  business 
of  her  new  home ;  she  had  her  own  quiet  parlour  at  the 
rear  of  the  house,  her  garden  bower,  her  chosen  asso- 
ciates, and  except  for  a  more  thoughtful  brow  and  a  rarer 
smile,  was  little  different  from  the  Marian  of  former  years. 
Among  the  few  advocates  she  possessed,  beyond  her  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  was  old  Sandy,  the  village  clerk.  As 
an  orator,  he  was  fond  of  proving  how  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  found  a  continual  fund 
of  argument,  in  blaming  Mr.  Dalton's  act,  and  applauding 
his  choice ;  while  Mr.  Dalton  himself,  as  though  he  had 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  of  happiness,  bid  fair  to  realize 
the  often-expressed  and  charitable  hope  of  Sandy,  "  that 
he  might  find  time  for  repentance ;"  while  the  speakers 
on  the  adverse  side  as  invariably  exclaimed,  "  Never  fear, 
Mrs.  Dalton  will  take  care  of  that." 

All  their  anticipations  were  brought  to  a  sudden  issue. 
Returning  from  market,  poor  Mr.  Dalton  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  almost  instantly  expired ;  and  nothing 
now  remained  but  conjectures  as  to  his  will,  and  an 
occasional  sneer  at  the  self-command  which,  now  become 
habitual  to  Marian,  enabled  her,  with  apparent  calmness, 
to  meet  the  blow.  Thus  varied  were  the  interpretations 
placed  on  the  air  of  quiet  dejection  with  which  Marian, 
attending  the  summons  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will, 
took  her  place  with  downcast  eyes  and  hands  meekly 
crossed  upon  her  knee ;  "  she  has  her  own  reasons," 
again  reiterated  the  gossips ;  and  when  slightly  starting, 
as  the  date  of  the  will  showed  it  to  have  been  drawn  a 
few  weeks  after  her  marriage,  the  deepened  sadness  of  her 
countenance  revealed  that  some  faint  hope  had  died 
away ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  inquisitively,  and  a 
slight  smile  exchanged  between  two  or  three ;  but  no 
other  indication  of  feeling  escaped  her,  except,  indeed, 
one  or  two  bright  tears  welling  slowly  through  her  droop- 
ing eyelashes,  as  the  will  harshly  stated  the  testator's 
disagreement  with  his  son,  and  his  determination  to  dis- 
inherit him  in  favour  of  his  present  wife.  The  smiles 
ceased ;  the  old  clerk  blew  his  nose  vehemently,  and  took 
snuff;  Marian's  composure  returned;  with  an  air  still 
dejected,  but  unmoved,  she  heard  the  document  to  the 
end,  found  herself  the  sole  Ijgatee,  and,  without  waiting 
for  congratulations,  which  would  probably  have  been 
out  of  place,  she  quietly  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Poor  Sandy  was  sadly  perplexed ;  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  he  was  about  to  utter  an  habitual  amen !  but 
remembering  that  might  bestow  a  sanction  at  variance 
with  his  better  feelings  for  the  absent,  hastily  checking 
himself,  he  coughed  as  the  word  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
spat  upon  the  ground ;  then  equally  apprehensive  that 
watchful  eyes  might  interpret  this  as  a  mark  of  contempt 
for  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  widow,  he  hastened  to 
obey  a  chivalrous  impulse,  and  starting  up  to  open  the 
door  for  Marian,  and  bowing  respectfully  as  she  passed 
out,  he  committed  himself  thoroughly,  and  left  himself 
for  evermore  without  a  word  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

He  never  had  reason  to  regret  his  gallantry;  some 
months  after  all  this,  the  London  coach,  which  used  to 
pass  within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  village,  drew 
up  one  evening  at  the  turn  to  let  down  a  family  group, 
consisting  of  a  fine  soldierly-looking  man,  with  a  sedate, 
sun-burned,  handsome  countenance,  and  one  of  his  arms 
in  a  sling,  and  a  fair  slight  girl,  whom  he  assisted  with 
great  care  and  tenderness  from  her  place  on  the  roof; 
she,  apparently,  preferring  his  help,  though  disabled,  to 
the  more  secure  and  practised  arm  of  the  guard;  then 
came  two  little  delicate  shivering  children,  looking  as  if 
the  roses  had  been  both  scooped  and  scorched  out  of 
their  cheeks,  in  some  tropical  land;  and  then  came  a 
box  and  a  bag,  a  grey  coat  and  a  knapsack ;  a  modest 
allowance  of  luggage,  but  still  too  great  a  burthen  for 
our  pedestrians,  who,  as  the  coachman  drove  off,  turned 
to  a  little  cottage  hard  by,  asking  leave  to  deposit  it 


there ;  the  soldier  adding,  "  And  you  too,  Ally,  and  the 
children,  had  better  remain  until  I  send  some  conveyance 
to  bring  you  all."  "And  miss  the  first  meeting  ?— oh, 
Martin,  don't  be  so  cruel,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  lively 
tone,  that  proved  she  was  less  accustomed  to  cruelty 
than  to  the  indulgent  smile  that  granted  her  request. 

"  But  the  children ; — "  for  once>  they  were  secondary 
objects  with  their  mother ;  with  an  eager  volubility  that 
almost  defeated  her  object,  she  commended  them  for  an 
hour's  care  to  the  sympathizing  cottager,  in  whose  face 
shone  a  gleam  of  recognition  all  unheeded  by  the  young 
stranger,  who,  half  wild  with  excitement,  now  seized  her 
husband's  arm,  and  just  turning  to  kiss  hands  to  her 
little  ones,  led  him  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
road. 

Whatever  her  companion's  footsteps  might  do,  his 
feelings  hardly  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  joyous  ani- 
mation of  hers;  some  sadder  thought  appeared  to 
temper  the  smile  with  which  he  looked  down  how  and 
then  at  her  glowing  features,  and  listened  to  her  almost 
childish  expressions  of  delight ;  when  suddenly  pausing, 
as  if  the  remembrance  of  its  cause  just  flashed  across  her 
mind  also,  she  coloured  deeply,  and  looking  up  with 
contrite  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  forgive  me,  Martin,  that 
my  heart  was  full  of  nothing  else  but  joy." 

They  paused  before  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  and  found  their  home;  expected  guests  were 
they,  though  their  coming  was  only  known  to  themselves 
and  one  beside ;  and  now,  in  the  garden  bower,  the  first 
excitement  of  meeting  over,  all  witnesses  withdrawn, 
Martin  himself  strolled  out  to  see  old  haunts  and  old 
familiar  faces,  let  us  hear  what  two  such  long  and 
strangely-parted  friends  have  each  to  say,  though  many 
an  unrecorded  word  has  already  passed. 

"  But  tell  me,  Ally,  how  is  it  that  after  all  you  suffered, 
want,  privation,  doubt,  anxiety,  change  of  climate,  weary 
watchings,  all  you  have  been  describing,  that  I  see  you 
still  so  blooming,  so  child-like,  so  bright,  as  if  hardly 
a  day  had  passed  over  you  since  last  you  were  here." 

A  still  brighter  colour  rose  into  Ally's  cheek,  as  she 
hid  her  face  in  Marian's  bosom,  and  murmured,  "  It  is, 
it  must  be,  that  I  am  so  happy." 

Then  after  a  little  pause  she  raised  her  head,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  her  companion,  slie  adde.-l,  while  the  colour 
faded  away,  "  But  it  has  not  been  always  so ;  oh,  Marian ! 
there  was  a  time  since  we  parted,  that  my  cheek  was  pale 
and  wan ;  a  breath  could  blow  me  away,  and  I  longed 
but  for  the  grave ;  the  dark  thoughts  that  possessed  me 
on  that  fearful  evening  when  I  so  suddenly  discovered 
that  Martin  had  broken  his  plighted  faith  to  me  for  you 
— you  that  I  loved  so  well — the  thoughts  that  prompted 
me  to  learn  the  worst  in  that  one  wild  interview  with 
him  after  he  had  parted  from  you  that  night,  and  that 
then  would  have  hurried  me  into  self-destruction,  had 
he  not  forcibly  seized  me  and  carried  me  back  inside  your 
door ;  yes,  Marian,  those  thoughts,  even  after  he  was 
my  own  wedded  husband,  came  back  again  and  again,  for 
I  knew  how  much  worthier  of  his  love  you  were.;  how 
much  better  it  would  have  made  him;  happy  and 
honoured  in  his  father's  home;  and  I  felt  myself  the 
only  barrier,  arid  I  wished  myself  away.  Marian,"  con- 
tinued she,  still  more  solemnly,  "did  my  letters  betray 
that  feeling  ?  oh,  Marian,  did  they  influence  your  after 
life  ?"  and  she  paused  with  a  gasp  as  if  afraid  of  the 
effect  such  a  question  might  produce.  Then  what  a 
sweet  calm  stole  over  her  agitated  features,  as  Marian's 
clear  candid  eyes  looked  down  into  hers,  shewing  that  to 
the  very  depths  of  her  heart  no  thought  was  concealed ; 
as  her  gentle  voice  unhesitatingly  replied,  "  Yes,  my  own 
poor  Ally,  I  read  them  truly,  felt  the  throbbing  of  that 
fluttering  heart,  even  as  I  do  now ;  and  in  making  all  the 
atonement  in  my  power  to  my  valued  and  early  friend, 
for  the  part  I  had  felt  called  on  to  bear  in  rendering  him 
so  unhappy,  I  felt  doubly  urged  to  take  the  step,  by 
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knowing  it  was1  a  certain  means  to  put  your  fears  and 
doubts  for  ever  and  ever  at  rest.  Oh,  Ally,  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  act  between  a  parent  and  his  child;  no  wonder  all 
have  suffered, — nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty 
that  Martin  and  I  myself  owed  to  you  would  ever  have 
induced  me  to  insist  on  that  unsanctioned  marriage ;  but 
I  felt  that  in  my  blindness,  in  the  very  deadness  of  niy 
own  heart,  I  had  unconsciously  done  you  deepest  wrong  ; 
knowing  little  of  the  feeling  of  love,  I  had  not  recognised 
its  symptoms  in  you ;  and  as  to  Martin — " 

"  Oh,  say  nothing  of  him,"  exclaimed  Ally,  hastily ; 
"  remember  his  temptation,"  and  she  looked  at  Marian 
admiringly  and  smilingly  as  of  old. 

But  Marian  gravely  shook  her  head,  and  then  went  on: 
"  I  thought,  knowing  Mr.  Dalton  so  long  and  so  well, 
that  he  could  not  retain  anger,  when  once  the  step  I 
deemed  inevitable  was  irretrievable  also;  but  I  was 
wrong ;  even  after  my  influence  became  paramount  in  all 
else,  it  was  long,  long  before  it  reached  that  one  obdurate 
spot.  Oh,  Ally,  the  joy  I  now  feel  that  it  did  succeed 
at  last,  that  those  letters  of  forgiveness  and  penitence  were 
exchanged  before  all  was  over,  and  that  the  latest  wish  he 
expressed  was  to  see  you  both  again." 

She  paused  in  solemn  thought  for  a  few  moments,  then 
in  a  livelier  tone  continued,  "  And  now,  Ally,  there  is 
one  more  question  lingering  in  those  eyes,  How  could 
Marian  ever  have  married  Mr.  Dalton,  loving  Martin 
once  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  dear  Marian,  that  is  not  my  thought ; 
the  moment  I  heard  of  your  marriage,  I  was  convinced 
you  never  loved  Martin — I  knew  you  too  well  to  think 
otherwise — as  you  truly  said,  that  was  at  rest  for  ever  : 
I  knew  that  you  had  mistaken  your  own  feelings  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  I  was  thinking,"  added  Ally,  hesi- 
tatingly, "how  could  you  have  loved  Mr.  Dalton 
either  ?" 

Marian  answered  calmly,  but  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  I 
loved  him,  Ally,  dearer  far  than  I  could  ever  have  loved 
Martin ;"  then  half-smiling  at  her  companion's  look  of 
undisguised  astonishment,  she  added,  "Remember,  he 
was  ever  the  kindest  and  best  of  friends  to  me;  I  had  grieved 
him,  I  was  grateful  for  his  forgiveness;  I  had  always 
loved  and  reverenced  him,  and  with  me  the  two  feelings 
are  inseparable ;  besides,"  continued  she,  hastily  turning 
off  the  implied  slight  to  which  her  own  consciousness 
made  her  more  sensitive  than  Ally,  "  you  know  I  was 
at  least  three  years  older  than  Martin,  and  when  we 
both  were  younger  than  now,  that  made  me  feel  very 
superior  indeed." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  young  wife,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  this  reasoning  seeming  completely  conclusive  to 
her ;  then  smiling  through  sweet  tears  she  added,  "  No 
one  would  think  so  now,  but  Martin  too  well  deserves 
my  reverence,  as  well  as  the  love  that  was  his  always :  if 
you  only  knew  his  courage,  his  fortitude  in  suffering,  his 
gratitude  for  my  poor  care,  his  unbounded  love — " 

"  I  know  it  all,  dear  Ally,"  interrupted  Marian,  as  she 
closed  the  conference  with  a  kiss,  "  you  need  not  say 
another  word,  one  has  only  to  look  in  your  happy  face, 
and  know  it  all." 

A  few  more  weeks  saw  Marian  once  more  a  resident  in 
her  own  cottage  home ;  the  village  inn,  with  the  rest  of 
his  father's  property  now  belonged  to  Martin,  by  Marian's 
free  gift :  she  would  hear  of  nothing  else,  declaring  she 
had  only  held  it  in  trust ;  but  she  made  it  a  point  with 
Martin  that  in  justice  to  his  father's  memory,  as  well  as 
for  his  own  sake,  the  proofs  of  their  reconciliation  should 
be  made  as  public  as  their  unhappy  difference  had  been. 
For  her  own  vindication  she  took  no  step,  nor  was  it 
needed ;  the  facts  spoke  for  themselves,  they  were  the 
grateful  Ally's  constant  theme,  and  Martin  gave  his 
silent  but  more  enduring  testimony,  as  he  placed  over 
the  door  of  the  little  inn  the  name  it  now  bears,—"  The 
Widow's  Return," — and  did  any  one  in  the  village  question 


the  appellation,  or  profess  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  old 
Sandy,  true  to  his  allegiance,  was  always  ready  with  text 
and  commentary,  "She  restored  that  which  she  took 
not  away." 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  some  respects,  the 
Government  is  working  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  is 
quietly  doing  many  useful  things  without  any  popular 
pressure,  sometimes  even  in  the  face  of  pretty  active 
opposition.  Thus,  they  have  succeeded  in  carrying  into 
effect  a  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland,  which  is 
perhaps  destined  to  do  more  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Irish  people  than  any  other  public  measure  that  could 
have  been  devised.  They  are  also  carrying  out  a  system 
of  education  throughout  England,  partial  and  imperfect 
it  is  true,  but  still  to  an  extent  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  people  generally.  Their  Act  for  the  establishment  of 
baths  and  washhouses — a  measure  which,  if  fully  acted 
upon,  is  eminently  calculated  to  increase  the  sense  of 
self-respect  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent 
the  insidious  underworkings  of  epidemical  poisons — has 
proved  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  popular  re- 
quirements, for  it  has  only  been  made  use  of  as  yet,  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  densely  crowded  localities,  where 
it  is  most  needed.  The  Act  for  the  Removal  and  Pre- 
vention of  Nuisances,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  both 
exceedingly  valuable  measures,  are  yet,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  kind  of  dead  letter ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  ravages  of 
cholera  and  typhus,  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  put 
their  provisions  in  force  throughout  the  country.  The 
number  of  towns  that  have  yet  applied  to  be  placed 
under  their  benefits,  is  exceedingly  limited  in  number. 
The  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Galleries  and 
Public  Museums  for  the  people  is  also  a  dead  letter; 
Warrington  and  Salford  alone  having,  we  believe,  taken 
any  measures  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect. 

Some  active  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
it  also  in  contemplation  to  introduce  another  measure 
likely  to  prove  of  great  public  benefit  if  fully  carried  into 
effect,  though  we  fear  it  may,  like  those  already  named, 
prove  to  be  in  advance  of  the  popular  demands  :  we 
mean  the  establishment  of  Public  Libraries  in  all  large 
towns.  A  committee  oti  this  subject  sat  during  the  last 
session,  Mr.  Ewart  acting  as  Chairman,  and  the  evidence 
which  they  have  taken  is  now  before  the  public  in  a 
rather  bulky  blue  book,  which  we  here  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

It  appears  that  Continental  nations,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  American  States,  enjoy  great  advantages  as 
regards  Public  Libraries  freely  accessible  to  all  classes. 
Thus,  France  has  107  Public  Libraries,  containing 
4,000,000  volumes;  Belgium  14,  containing  538,000 
volumes;  the  Prussian  States  44,  containing  2,400,000 
volumes;  Austria  (with  Lombardy  and  Venice)  48, 
containing  2,400,000  volumes ;  and  so  on  with  the  other 
Continental  states.  The  United  States  have  already  above 
180  similar  institutions,  containing  about  1,290,000 
volumes,  for  the  most  part  entirely  free  and  open  to  the 
public.  Almost  every  State  has  its  Public  Library, 
supported  by  a  vote  of  the  State  Legislature.  Contrast 
these  with  England,  where  almost  the  only  libraries, 
freely  accessible  to  the  people,  are  the  British  Museum, 
in  London,  and  Cheetham's  Library,  in  Manchester; 
but  neither  of  which  are  open  in  the  evenings, — and  it  i 
will  be  confessed  that  we  have  little  reason  to  congra-  ' 
tulate  ourselves  on  our  privileges  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  the  Continental  and  American  libraries  are 
also  lending  libraries ;  another  great  public  advantage, 
which  need  scarcely  be  insisted 'on.  The  libraries  of 
Paris  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  working  classes; 
that  of  Ste.  Genevieve  is  open  in  the  evenings,  and  is 
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often  crowded  by  artisans  reading  their  books.  "  As 
soon  as  the  doors  are  opened,"  says  M.  Libri,  "  all  the 
doors  are  besieged,  all  the  rooms  are  occupied,  by  not 
very  select  readers  ;  they  find  there  a  temperature  which 
pleases  them,  and  agreeable  reading.  At  Ste.  Genevieve 
they  find  even  light  gratis,  and  they  instal  themselves  by 
hundreds  in  these  libraries,  sometimes  with  bread  and 
cheese  in  their  pockets,  to  avoid  being  disturbed  and  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  cold  by  going  to  breakfast  at 
the  wine  shop." 

M.  Guizot,  who  was  also  examined,  says  that  "  the 
libraries  in  France  are  accessible  in  every  way ;  they  are 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  books.  In  a  great  many  of  them 
the  library  is  accessible  to  every  one  who  comes  to  read, 
and  the  books  are  lent  to  every  one  who  is  a  known  person 
in  the  town,  who  has  some  public  recommendation,  or 
whose  name  and  mode  of  living  are  known  to  the 
librarian."  Only  the  very  precious  books  are  not  lent  out 
of  the  library. 

M.  Guizot  attributes  the  best  results  to  this  system. 
He  says  :  "  There  are  two  good  results.  The  first  is,  a 
general  regard  in  the  mind  of  the  public  for  learning, 
for  literature,  and  for  books.  That  complete  accessibility 
to  the  libraries  gives  to  every  one,  learned  or  unlearned,  a 
general  feeling  of  good-will  for  learning  and  for  knowledge ; 
and  then  the  second  result  is,  that  the  means  for 
acquiring  knowledge  are  given  to  those  persons  who  are 
able  to  employ  them.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 
for  a  private  man  to  have  in  his  own  possession  all  the 
books  he  wants.  He  finds  them,  however,  in  the  Public 
Libraries  with  the  greatest  facility.  That  has  been  of 
the  greatest  use  to  France,  and  productive  of  very  good 
results  to  the  general  literature  of  the  country."  The 
French  libraries  are  supported  partly  by  Parliamentary 
grants,  and  in  the  municipal  districts  their  expenses  are 
partly  defrayed  out  of  the  local  funds  of  the  borough  or 
commune. 

M.  Van  de  Weyer,  the  Minister  of  Legation  from 
the  Belgian  Government,  also  speaks  to  the  highly 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Public  Libraries  of  that  country 
on  the  mind  and  character  of  the  population.  He  says, 
"  Good  results  will  proceed  from  good  tools  being  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  want  to  make  use  of 
them ;  the  better  the  tools,  the  better  the  character  of  the 
work.  We  have  experienced  that  the  Public  Libraries, 
having  been  put  under  the  care  of  literary  men,  have  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  good  books,  and  those  good  books 
have  been  instrumental  in  giving  a  much  higher  character 
to  the  publications.  I  should  positively  say,  on  principle, 
that  the  first-rate  books  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  instead  of  tne  inferior  publications  prepared 
for  them.  They  generally  object  to  books  being  manu- 
factured for  them,  and  they  enjoy  and  feel  the  beauties  of 
the  higher  class  of  literature,  I  should  say,  as  deeply  as 
any  literary  men."  The  Public  Libraries  of  Belgium,  in 
the  provinces,  are  mainly  supported  out  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  annual  budget  of  the  town ;  and  they  are 
superintended  and  controlled  by  Committees  of  the 
Municipal  Council. 

The  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  are  increasing  more  rapidly  in 
value  and  in  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  them,  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  The  respective  States 
Governments  support  them  liberally  by  annual  grants, 
and  private  individuals  of  wealth  also  contribute  both 
books  and  funds.  These  libraries  are  nearly  all  of  them 
open  to  the  public,  some  as  reading,  others  also  as  lending 
libraries.  The  interest  in  these  institutions  increases 
yearly.  Not  only  do  the  States  Governments  support 
the  Public  Libraries,  but  they  also  vote  money  for  the 
formation  of  Academy  Libraries,  and  Common  School 
Libraries,  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  large,  for  whom 
also  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  elementary  education 


is  provided.  The  grants  of  the  State  to  these  libraries  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  raised  by  in- 
dividual contributions. 

The  States  Libraries,  as  for  instance,  that  of  New  York, 
are  open  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  are 
frequented  by  large  numbers  of  readers.  The  College 
Libraries  are  equally  open  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  and  consulting  books.  The  Academy  and  Common 
School  Libraries  are  free  and  open  to  the  whole  public, 
and  the  books  are  lent  out  to  be  read  at  home ;  and 
nearly  all  classes  in  America  read, — first,  because  they 
are  thoroughly  educated  at  the  public  schools  when 
children,  and  next,  because  books  are  cheap,  and  libraries 
easily  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people ;  also,  doubt- 
less, because  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Free  States 
stimulate  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  intellectual  powers. 
Mr.  Stevens,  formerly  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  U.  S., 
states  in  his  evidence,  that  the  working  classes,  and 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  active  business  through  the 
day,  are  the  chief  readers  in  Public  Lending  Libraries. 
Much  of  their  leisure  time  is  spent  in  reading.  Works 
on  physical  science,  history,  biography,  and  of  a  superior 
class,  are  those  chiefly  read  by  them ;  and  when  he  came 
to  England  he  stated  he  could  not  help  being  struck  by 
the  "  little  reading  that  there  is  among  the  labouring 
and  business  classes "  of  this  country  as  compared  with 
the  United  States.  This  is  succinctly  explained  in  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  wherein  he  says  : 
"  The  quantity  of  people  who  cannot  read  and  write  in 
this  country  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  demand  for 
books.  We  have  eight  millions  who  cannot  write  yet." 
Mr.  Edwards,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Museum, 
also  points  to  the  same  defect  of  elementary  education. 
"In  addition,"  he  says,  "to  the  positive  want  of  school- 
ing on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  the  population  who 
are  now  growing  up,  those  who  do  get  some  partial  educa- 
tion, habitually  neglect  to  improve  what  they  get,  from 
the  want  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading.  Unless  good 
books  are  made  accessible  to  the  people,  this  is  very 
likely  to  continue  to  be  a  cause — even  where  education,  by 
Sunday  schools,  and  other  efforts  of  that  kind,  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  population — why  the  good  effects  of  education  have 
not  been  continued  in  after  life." 

The  establishment  of  Public  Lending  Libraries  through- 
out England,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  measure  of 
great  public  utility,  next  in  value  to  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  system  of  popular  elementary  instruction.  It 
would  afford  facilities  to  the  rising  generation  for  carrying 
on  that  education  which  may  have  been  commenced  in 
then*  youth;  but  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  reading  good  books,  they  run  so  much  risk  of 
forgetting.  It  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  own 
instruction  in  adult  years.  We  like  the  idea  too,  of  a 
working  man  being  enabled  to  carry  home  an  interesting 
book  to  his  fire-side,  and  reading  it  there  for  his  own 
instruction,  as  well  as  for  that,  it  may  be,  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Reading-rooms,  as  in  the  United  States,  might 
also  form  part  of  such  institutions,  where  young  men 
might  profitably  spend  their  spare  time  in  the  evenings, — 
how  much  more  delightfully  and  advantageously  than  in 
the  public-house,  we  need  not  say. . 

To  any  one  studying  some  special  branch  of  study — 
say  mathematics,  mechanics,  or  any  department  of 
science — such  libraries  would  be  of  great  value.  The 
generality  of  men  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  best  books  on 
such  subjects  :  they  are  altogether  beyond  their  reach. 
Works  on  design,  which  are  generally  expensive,  might 
well  form  part  of  such  public  libraries  in  those  districts 
where  the  art  of  design  is  required  in  manufactures. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  superiority  of  the  French 
artisan  in  all  the  arts  connected  with  design,  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  superior  opportunities  he 
has  of  cultivating  his  taste  in  the  Public  Libraries  of 
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France?     And   England,    as   a   manufacturing   country, 
cannot  now  afford  to  be  behind  the  world  in  this  respect. 

In  the  more  rural  districts,  where  more  light  is  cer- 
tainly needed,  good  libraries  of  agricultural  works,  such 
as  the  farmers  of  Scotland  have  provided  for  themselves 
in  most  districts,  might  be  established  with  immense 
advantage.  The  most  recent  works  on  emigration  would 
also  be  found  highly  valuable,  as  giving  the  best  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  at  present  of  so  much  interest  to  the 
industrious  classes  of  all  ranks.  Sound,  healthy  books 
on  all  subjects  might  have  a  place  in  such  depositories, 
displacing  those  frivolous  and  unprincipled  books  which 
have  now  by  far  too  extensive  a  circulation,  but  which 
cease  to  be  read  so  soon  as  literature  of  a  higher  class  is 
placed  within  reach  of  the  people.  Men  might  thus  be 
taught  many  lessons  which  concern  their  material,  as  well 
as  their  moral  and  religious  welfare.  The  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  of  their  dwellings,  habits  of  providence,  of 
temperance,  a  taste  for  something  better  than  mere  animal 
enjoyment,  might  be  gradually  instilled  into  the  mass 
through  the  instrumentality  of  well-chosen  books. 

We  need  scarcely  say  of  how  great  advantage  Public 
Libraries  would  be  to  men  of  letters,  to  the  writers  of 
books,  to  the  editors  of  newspapers.  At  present,  writers 
have  to  exhaust  their  means  in  buying  books  before  they 
can  sit  down  to  compose  any  great  work.  We  find 
Gibbon  complaining,  that,  in  his  time,  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  was  destitute  of  that  useful  institution,  a 
Public  Library ;  and  that  "  the  writer  who  had  under- 
taken to  treat  any  large  historical  subject,  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  for  his  private  use  a  numerous 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  books  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  his  work."  Even  within  the  last  half  century, 
Graham,  the  historian  of  North  America,  removed  from 
London  to  Gottingen,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  availing 
himself  of  a  well-stored  and  freely  accessible  Public 
Library. 

The  Committee  truly  observe  in  their  Report,  that 
"  our  present  inferior  position  in  this  respect,  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  power,  the  liberality,  and  the  literature  of  the 
country,"  and  they  "feel  convinced  that  the  people  of  a 
country  like  our  own — abounding  in  capital,  in  energy, 
and  in  an  honest  desire,  not  only  to  initiate,  but  to  imitate, 
whatsoever  is  good  and  useful — will  not  long  linger 
behind  the  people  of  other  countries  in  the  acquisition  of 
such  valuable  institutions  as  freely  accessible  Public 
Libraries." 


THE  HIDDEN  RING. 

BY    SILVERPEN. 

"Tim,"  spoke  the  little  old  thin-faced  tailor,  as  he 
removed  his  spectacles  with  his  right  hand,  and  laid  his 
left  gently  on  the  sleeve-board  across  his  knee,  "  just  run 
to  Martha  Cadwallader's,  and  get  me  two  skeins  of 
whitey-brown  thread,  for  Bump  the  coachman  said,  the 
squire  wants  these  gaiters,  and  must  have  'em.  Of 
course,  of  course,  it  being  agin  a  law  in  nat'r  for  sich  as 
Squires  to  wait." 

"  Howsomever  don't  say  so  to  Martha,  Tim,"  added 
a  little  old  woman,  who,  fat  and  round  as  an  October 
tun,  was  no  other  than  the  tailor's  wife,  "  for  she's  a  long, 
ay  and  a  taking  tongue  up  at  the  hall !  And  just  too, 
beside  the  thread,  bring  half  a  pound  of  dips  and  a  pound 
of  moist  sugar,  which  you  mustn't  put  your  finger  in, 
nor  break  the  candles." 

Tim,  a  queer  shambling  nondescript  lad  of  about 
sixteen,  scrambled  off  the  board  at  this  bidding,  not,  how- 
ever, without  upsetting,  as  he  did  so,  both  shears  and 
goose,  and  had  received  the  necessary  half-pence  from  his 
mistress,  when  the  old  tailor  added,  "  don't  forget  a  note 
or  two  of  the  gamut  as  you  run  along.  It's  better  than 
imitating  Podd's  cat  or  the  doctor's  dog.  Do  you  hear?" 


"  And  recollect  about  your  finger  in  the  sugar,"  chimed 
in  the  cheerful  little  round  woman. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  yes,  mum,"  answered  Tim,  in  one  breath, 
as  he  latched  the  door.  But  no  sooner  had  he  passed 
into  the  village  street,  than,  the  old  tailor's  "iivjun-ctions 
quite  forgotten,  he  commenced  his  ordinary  recreation,  by 
peeping  over  every  blind  and  half-shuttered  window, 
pinching  every  stray  cat's  tail,  pulling  the  bi'ight  rubbed 
handle  of  the  doctor's  gate  bell,  and  by  howling  dis- 
mally through  the  spacious  front  door  key-holes  of  such 
unmusical  parishioners  as  waged  war  against  his  master 
in  the  matter  of  parochial  psalmody.  At  length,  after 
this  full  measure  of  disobedience  against  the  solfa-ing 
injunction,  ho  passed  through  Martha  Cadwallader's 
garden  wicket  into  the  half  kitchen,  half  shop.  After 
waiting  a  moment  to  ascertain  the  immediate  state  of 
Miss  Cadwallader's  domestic  affairs,  he  rapped  the  pence, 
intrusted  to  him,  pretty  lustily  on  the  top  of  the  old 
counter;  for  this  antique,  red-nosed  spinster  of  supposed 
genteel  connexions,  and  owner  of  known  deposits  in 
certain  country  banks,  was  cosily  enjoying  herself  before 
the  great  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen  grate,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  counter ;  a  little  round  table  being  nicely  spread 
before  her.  On  this  stood  a  suspicious  dish,  and  on  the 
warm  hob  something  still  more  mysterious,  and  beside  it 
a  very  comfortable  mug  of  ale,  just  beginning  to  be 
richly  white  upon  the  top.  Now,  it  was  much  whispered 
in  the  village  that  Miss  Cadwallader  enjoyed,  through 
the  agency  of  Bump,  the  coachman,  the  monopoly  of 
divers  stray  tid-bits  from  the  squire's  larder;  that  is  to 
say,  the  tenth  of  a  tongue,  the  tithe  of  a  pheasant,  or 
the  third  of  a  sponge-cake ;  or  any  other  little  delicacy 
in  season.  And  the  larger  third  of  a  very  transparent 
red  jelly,  standing  in  a  rich  china  plate,  looked  very 
suspicious  on  this  occasion. 

By  the  time  the  tailor's  apprentice  had  chinked  his 
half-pence  once  or  twice  iipon  the  counter,  Miss  Cad- 
wallader condescended  to  look  round  (she  was  perfectly 
aware  who  it  was)  and  say,  "  wait  a  moment,"  and  there- 
fore whilst  behind  the  barricade  of  the  large  loaf,  the 
drinking  horn,  and  salt-cellar,  she  finished  the  remnants 
of  a  delicate  little  enti'emets  warm  upon  the  Squire's 
plate  that  very  afternoon,  Tim  had  time  to  survey 
the  counter  and  window.  Now,  Miss  Cadwallader, 
beside  being  the  sole  grocer,  draper,  druggist,  flour-dealer, 
hatter,  and  bookseller,  of  this  remote  western  English 
village,  was  also  post-mistress ;  and  in  this  latter  office  ruled 
and  made  laws  both  parochially  and  extraparochially,  in  the 
free-and-easy  sort  of  way,  usually  supposed  to  be  alone  pe- 
culiar to  kings  ruling  by  the  virtue  of  divine  right.  One  law 
alone  was  fundamental  and  unabrogatable  in  this  code  of 
Cadwallader,  namely,  that  "the  squire  must  have  his 
letters."  Therefore  whilst  the  fragmentary  tid-bit  was 
being  gobbled,  Tim  had  time  to  survey  both  window  and 
counter;  to  number  the  red-herrings,  the  balls  of 
string,  the  papered-up  hats,  the  eggs,  and  the  brushes ; 
to  long  for  the  liquorice  and  bulls' -eyes  in  the  glass- 
bottles;  to  mentally  weigh  the  amount  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  bacon;  to  carry  his  eye  along  the  geometrical  lines  of 
the  crossed  pipes;  to  speculate  upon  the  contents  of 
divers  packets  of  tea,  starch,  and  black-lead,  in  the  win- 
dow, and  of  divers  little  paper  funnels  on  the  counter, 
containing  half-penny-worths  of  tobacco,  half  ounces  of 
tea,  quarters  of  sugar,  and  ounces  of  coffee,  lately  weighed 
by  her  own  hand,  and  so  delicately  adjusted  in  price  to 
the  ignorance,  necessity,  or  needs  of  her  rustic  customers, 
as  to  bring  in  about  two  hundred  per  cent.,  not  to  her 
Majesty's  Exchequer,  but  to  her  own.  At  length  Tim's 
eye  arriving  gradually  at  the  low  desk  on  the  counter,  it 
spied  two  or  three  letters,  the  superscriptions  on  which 
he  was  just  mastering,  when  Miss  Cadwallader,  sus- 
pending her  gastronomic  delight  over  Mr.  Bump's  offer- 
ing, approached  the  counter.  Catching  Tim's  eye  upon 
the  superscription  of  the  letters,  she  interrupted  his  curi- 
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osity,  by  throwing  down  the  half-pound  of  sugar  before 
him,  and  demanding  the  money.  But  Tim  had  had 
other  instruction  from  his  master  besides  that  of  solfa-ing, 
and  he  now  out  with  it,  for  he  had  no  fear  of  the  post- 
mistress. 

'•'Lord,  mum,  here's  the  blissed  curate's  letter  ;  just  the 
very  one,  I  daresay,  as  Absalom  Podd  has  often  said 
Mr.  Longnor  has  been  looking  out  for  this  half  year  like." 

"  Parish  boys,"  spoke  Miss  Cadwallader,  with  much 
wrath,  "  should  mind  their  own  business.  As  for  the 
letter,  the  parson  will  get  it  soon  enough  in  the  morning, 
I  dare  say.  The  girl's  sure  to  be  in  the  village ;  for  it's 
tea  and  coffee,  candles  and  soap ;  and  yet  nothing  but 
book,  book.  Four  pounds  eleven  and  ten  pence  three 
farthings  down  already,  and  no  more  sign  of  the  money 
than  o'  me  riding  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  giving  such 
credit." 

"  Well,  missis,"  still  outspoke  Tim,  with  a  courage 
that  did  his  good  and  honest  nature  justice,  "  master 
always  says,  the  curate  wouldn't  wrong  a  cretur  of  a 
button  or  a  needleful  of  thi'ead;  and  as  this  may  be  the 
letter  the  poor  gentleman  has  been  expecting  so  long, 
just  let  me  run  down  the  iane  wi'  it.  I'll  come  and  give 
your  sty  a  sweep,  or  the  weeds  a  pull.  You  know  I 
will." 

But  whether  it  was,  or  not,  that  Miss  Cadwallader 
had  not  as  yet  tasted  the  creamed  jug  upon  the  hob,  I 
know  not,  for  she  was  inexorable,  thrust  forward  the 
candles,  sugar,  and  thread,  counted  the  halfpence,  said 
something  of  speaking  to  the  squire  about  impudent 
apprentice-boys,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

Tim  reluctantly  withdrew.  Before,  hovever,  he  had 
well  passed  out  of  the  garden  wicked,  he  was  called  back, 
the  letter  thrust  into  his  hand,  with  strict  injunctions  as 
to  its  being  delivered  immediately ;  for  having  fallen  once 
into  serious  difficulties  with  the  post-office  authorities, 
Miss  Cadwallader  (like  the  before-mentioned  law-givers) 
was  sufficiently  politic  to  go  as  far  as  she  dared  in  her 
self-constituted  code,  but  yet  to  lay  it  aside  the  moment 
there  was  the  smallest  appearance  of  danger.  Tim's 
only  answer  was  as  impudent  as  it  well  could  be.  "  Yes 
missis,  it  shall  go  as  quick  to  the  curate's  as  you'd  carry 
it  to  the  squire's  ;"  and  without  further  word,  the  tailor's 
apprentice  ran  up  the  street,  wholly  innocent  this  time 
of  his  peculiar  twilight  recreation  of  knocking,  pinching, 
or  peeping,  and  without  pausing  an  instant,  he  burst  into 
the  tailor's  kitchen,  in  such  an  unusual  and  wild  way,  as 
to  make  both  master,  mistress,  and  Leah,  the  little  maid, 
look  towards  him  with  eager  amazement;  particularly 
when  he  held  up  the  letter  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  wave 
above  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  frightened  Cadwal- 
lader a  bit,  I  think  mum  and  sir,  and  got  this."  So 
saying  he  gave  the  letter  to  his  master,  who,  having  left 
the  board  during  Tim's  absence,  was  now  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  beside  the  fire.  The  curiosity  was  intense,  for 
the  old  dame,  who  was  knitting,  and  little  Leah,  who  was 
laying  the  cloth  for  supper,  were  soon  peeping  over  the 
tailor's  shoulder  to  see  the  letter,  and  when  they  saw  it 
was  large  and  had  a  great  seal,  and  that  now  the  good  old 
soul,  the  tailor,  having  duly  examined  the  superscription, 
rose  to  fetch  his  coat  and  hat,  in  order  to  carry  it  him- 
self, the  curiosity  of  mistress,  apprentice,  and  little  maid, 
had  passed  all  reasonable  bounds. 

Taking  it  carefully  in  his  hand,  and  bidding  Tim  put 
by  work  for  the  night,  and  get  his  supper  with  Leah  and 
his  mistress,  the  old  man  set  out  upon  his  walk,  after 
adding  that  none  were  to  sit  up  for  him  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  retiring  to  rest.  Soon  leaving  the  village- 
street  he  entered  a  green  lane,  which,  slightly  descend- 
ing, was  overhung  with  wide  bushy  hedge-rows,  so 
garnished  here  and  there  with  old  forest  trees  as  meet- 
ing from  either  side,  formed  one  bosky  canopy,  which 
quite  shut  out  the  rich  soft  twilight  of  this  summer's 
eve.  In  no  great  while  these  hedge-rows  merged  into  a 


tract  of  country  which  had  once  formed  a  portion  of  a 
wide  extent  of  wild  forest  land,  and  the  green  sward  of 
the  hedge-rows  into  the  rich  turf  peculiar  to  sylvan  and 
untrodden  solitudes.  At  a  stone's  throw  from  where  this 
lane  terminated,  and  where  began  the  ascent  into  tho 
more  primeval  forest  land,  ran  a  brook,  crossed  by  a  nar- 
row ford.  On  this  side  of  it  lay,  on  either  hand,  a  primi- 
tive church  and  church-yard,  and  a  low,  thatched,  ram- 
bling cottage,  called  the  "  Parsonage,"  whose  garden, 
rich  in  flowers  and  beehives,  stretched  far  away  beside 
the  brawling  brook.  Little  more  than  the  forest-turf  lay 
in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  knowing,  by  the  sign  of  light 
in  tv.'O  of  the  casements,  that  Mr.  Longuor  was  at  home, 
the  tailor  gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and  at  once  lifting 
the  latch  entered  a  room,  half  parlour  half  kitchen,  for 
it  had  the  adornments  of  the  one,  and  the  homeliness  of 
the  other.  Crossing  to  the  glowing,  cheerful  lire-place 
(for  in  far-away  country  places  such  as  this,  where  wood 
abounds,  the  nightly  tire  is  rarely  ever  missed),  and 
looking  round  the  snugness  of  an  old  leather  screen, 
drawn  up  to  one  corner  of  the  fire-place,  the  good  old 
tailor  bowed  thrice,  as  if  before  a  potentate,  and  laid 
the  letter  in  silence  upon  Mr.  Longnor's  old  quaintly 
oarved  desk.  Thus  aroused,  the  abstract  curate  looked  up 
with  a  quiet  smile,and  whilst  he  said,  "  Well !  this  is  kind, 
Northwood,"  broke  the  seal  with  hands  as  tremulous  as  if 
they  had  received  a  galvanic  shock.  And  well  they  might, 
for  there  dropped  from  it,  whilst  he  read,  a  .£5  Bank  of 
England  note ;  and  the  matter,  though  terse,  was  of  such 
great  meaning  and  interest  as  to  make  Mr.  Longnor,  the 
instant  he  had  read  it,  rise,  cross  the  kitchen,  and  tapping 
at  a  little  door,  say,  ' '  Dora,  if  yet  awake,  rise  quickly 
and  come  here,  as  good  old  Northwood  has  brought  us  a 
letter,  and  there  is  news."  He  then  came  back  to  the 
fire-place,  and  grasped  the  tailor's  honest  hand :  "  It  is 
not  of  my  book,"  he  said,  with  a  weary  sigh,  which  told 
painfully  of  months  of  expectancy  and  disappointment, 
"  but  news  that  is  certainly  flattering.  The  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  British  Science,  requiring  some 
geological  verifications  relative  to  a  district  in  France, 
offer  me,  in  this  letter,  the  necessary  mission,  at  a  hand- 
some remuneration." 

"  And  just  the  very  thing  for  you  to  accept,  if  I  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  give  an  opinion,"  spoke  the  good  tailor, 
with  his  heart  in  his  voice;  "for  such  as  care  for  you, 
Mr.  Longnor,  have  noticed  your  pale  face  this  many  a 
week ;  and  as  for  Miss  Dora,  not  a  rough  wind  of  heaven 
shall  blow  on  her,  if  I  or  my  dame,  or  Tim,  or  Leah, 
our  little  maid,  or  the  good  souls  at  the  Barley  Mow, 
can  help  it.  So  that  mustn't  be  a  hindrance,  Sir — indeed 
it  mustn't." 

The  curate  did  not  answer,  for  he  had  again  risen,  as 
if  impatient,  and  had  already  approached  the  door  at 
which  he  had  previously  rapped,  when  it  opened,  and  a 
young  girl  appeared.  Her  dress,  though  hastily  put  on, 
and  loosely  arranged,  was  exquisite  in  its  becomingness ; 
and  as  she  stepped  out,  with  naked  feet,  it  fell  round  her 
in  such  folds  as  a  statuary  might  have  chiselled.  Already 
aware  that  the  good  old  tailor  had  brought  a  letter,  she 
hastened  with  tearful  earnestness  to  a  hassock  beside  the 
fire,  and  listened  whilst  her  father  read ;  and  as  she  sat 
thus  bending,  her  upturned  face  was  such  a  one  as  comes 
not  often  to  charm  our  innate  sense  of  what  is  pure,  and 
beautiful,  and  good ;  for  it  expressed  childishness,  love, 
hope,  truth,  and  yet  the  grander  qualities  of  intelligence 
and  resolve.  Hers  was  a  small,  frail,  girlish  figure,  too; 
a  bud  rather  than  a  flower ;  for  whilst  her  small  fair 
arms  were  finely  rounded,  her  naked  feet  all  plump  and 
dimpled,  her  remarkable  and  glorious  ebon-coloured  hair 
so  profuse  as  to  fall  far  below  the  boddice  of  her  little  frock, 
yet  her  tiny  hands,  her  little  waist,  her  whole  fragility, 
told  of  few,  few  years,  on  this  dear  gentle  mother-earth 
of  ours.  No  wonder  is  it,  that  sculpture  is  the  grandest 
of  artistic  capabilities,  when  it  has  the  attribute  of  repre- 
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senting  forms  like  these;  and  freeing  form  from  sense, 
and  grace  from  mere  mortality,  so  raises  us,  and  lifts 
us  yet,  a  little  nearer,  and  a  little  nearer  heaven,  by 
yielding  to  our  sight  what,  we  well  fancy,  may  be  some 
likeness  to  its  angels  ! 

The  curate  read,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  dropped 
the  letter  from  his  hand,  as  if  irresolute.  But  Dora 
intuitively  knowing  the  secret  of  this  irresolution,  came 
to  his  side,  and  wound  her  little  arms  at  once  about  his 
neck. 

"  If  you  love  me,  papa,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  you 
will  go.  It  is  the  fullest  summer-time,  and  every  one 
will  be  good  to  me,  I  am  sure  ;  and  isn't  old  Absalom  Podd 
almost  as  tender  to  me  as  yourself,  and  isn't  dear  old 
Northwood  here  like  a  second  father,  and  is  there  not 
besides  these,  Tim  and  Ruth,  and  Leah,  and  Lucy 
Gray  across  Clun  Forest,  and  Brindle  and  Ned,  and  the 
bees  and  flowers  !  Think  a  minute  of  it,  dearest  papa, 
and  you  will  find  I  shall  be  amused.  You  must  go; 
indeed  you  must,  if  only  for  your  health ! " 

So  Dora  talked,  the  old  tailor  persuaded,  the  curate 
listened,  and  at  last  consented.  Upon  again  referring 
to  the  letter,  it  was  found  by  its  post-mark  to  have 
been  a  full  day  in  the  custody  of  Miss  Cadwallader; 
the  time  given  for  preparation  and  reaching  London 
being  thus  lessened  to  the  following  evening,  when,  if  Mr. 
Longnor  undertook  the  journey  at  all,  he  must  reach 
the  nearest  high-road  and  travel  by  that  night's  western 
mail.  This  important  step  thus  decided  upon,  and  its 
otherwise  great  obstacle  removed  by  the  .£5  Bank  of 
England  note  enclosed  within  the  letter,  immediate 
preparations  had  to  be  commenced.  Thus  there  was  a 
long  message  to  be  delivered,  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  Absalom  Podd,  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn, 
the  Barley  Mow ;  then  a  letter  to  write,  for  Northwood 
to  send,  by  the  special  hand  of  Tim,  to  the  curate  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  asking  him  to  do  duty  onoe  a  fort- 
night during  Mr.  Longnor's  absence ;  and  lastly,  this 
fine  soul  stepped  gently  across  the  kitchen  to  the  clock, 
brought  from  a  peg  beside  it  his  sole  black  coat,  and 
placed  it  in  the  tailor's  hand. 

"  If  you  black  the  seams  a  bit,  Northwood,  and  darn 
the  cuffs,  and  put  on  new  buttons,  it  '11  do,  I  think, 
bravely,"  he  said  with  much  cheerfulness  ;  "  and  when  I 
come  back  there'll  be  a  new  coat,  and  what's  more,  a 
frock  for  baby  Dora  here  (in  love  he  often  called  her  so), 

for  you  see ." 

"  Yea,  yes,"  quickly  interrupted   the  old  tailor,  in  a 
!  voice  so  tremulous,  so  quick,  and  yet  so  hearty,  that  one 
less  abstracted  than  the  curate,  would  have  noticed  it ; 
j  "  the  seams  shall  be  quite  black,  Sir,  the  cuffs  all  right, 
i  the  buttons  new,  and  the  best  shall  be  done  with  thread 
I  and  needle,  and  all  in  time."     Thus  saying,  and  taking 
the  old  black  coat  upon  his  arm,  the  good  tailor  with- 
drew in  much  precipitation,  under  the  sudden  pretext 
that  the  hour  was  late. 

Once  alone,  this  fine  noble  soul,  wasted,  and  wan,  and 
ascetic,  arid  past  middle  life,  sunk  into  his  old  worn 
chair  beside  the  fire,  and  Dora  drew  her  little  hassock  to 
his  feet.  Thus  father  and  child  sat  talking  long  and  far 
into  the  night ;  talking  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it,  as 
it  were,  a  pity  for  so  much  sense,  persuasion,  absence  of 
self  and  self-consideration,  to  die,  unheard  by  other  ears, 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  for  I  believe,  as  fully  as  I 
believe  in  the  great  predominance  of  good  over  evil,  that 
if  communions  such  as  these  could  be  set  down  by 
recording  pens  at  half  their  worth,  the  very  words  of 
man  himself  would  testify  to  the  divineness  of  my 
creed. 

"  I  must  have  had  some  powerful  friend  in  this 
business,  my  Dora,"  spoke  this  fine  nature,  wholly 
unconscious  that  his  splendid  acquirements,  both  as  a 
geologist,  especially  in  relation  to  this  Silurian  district, 
and  as  a  scientific  man,  were  well  known,  "and  I  can 


think  of  no  other  than  Mr.  Riddle.  His  name  does  not 
appear,  but  his  is  the  friendly  hand." 

"  It  is  certainly  no  other,  papa,"  replied  Dora ;  "  for 
we  live  in  this  far-away  place,  and  can  be  known  but 
to  few." 

"  But  when  we  have  one  grand,  one  large-souled  friend, 
my  dear  one,  like  Walter  Riddle,,  think  how  many  small, 
narrow-minded  ones  it  stands  in  place  of.  Yes,  he  has 
both  a  splendid  mind,  and  a  noble  soul  to  bear  it  com- 
pany ;  and  though  I  am  the  poorest  curate  amidst  these 
far-away  hills,  I  often  think  myself  the  very  richest, 
simply  in  knowing  a  man  so  splendid  and  so  just." 

"  And  I,  papa,"  said  Dora,  "  fancy  often  I  know  as 
much  about  him  as  if  I  had  seen  him  every  day,  though 
I  have  not  since  I  was  five  years  old,  and  now  in  three 
weeks,  I  shall  be  fifteen.  But  we  talk  mush  about  him, 
and  this  makes  him  familiar  to  me,  though  I  remember 
little  more  than  that  he  was  tall  and  grave,  and  what  now 
I  should  call  stern." 

"  But  he  remembers  you,  Dora,  well.  As  I  have  often 
told  you,  he  talked  repeatedly  of  you  when  I  was  at 
Broadwood  last  year;  indeed  so  often  as  to  take  an 
interest  in  you,  like,  as  if  you  were,  his  own  child.  He 
spoke  admiringly  of  your  simple,  pure,  child's  life  amidst 
these  lonely  hills,  of  my  scholarly  rearing  of  you,  of 
your  proficiency,  and  often  asked  if  your  beauty  in 
any  way  fulfilled  the  promise  of  your  babyhood.  I  said 
I  scarcely  knew,  though  you  were  good  and  kind,  ami 
eager  to  be  taught ;  for  the  rest  I  added,  he  himself  shall 
paint  the  picture  when  he  comes  to  see  us,  which  he 
promised  to  do.  And  I  count  of  your  seeing  him  face 
to  face,  my  dear  one;  for  if  you  are  yet  too  young  to 
fully  comprehend  his  genius,  you  will  recollect,  that  he 
has  been  my  pupil,  that  his  friendship  is  dear  to  me, 
and  that  you  will  regard  him,  reverence  him,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  obey  his  scholarly  advice,  for  my  sake." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall,  papa;  your  words  are  always 
laws." 

As  she  thus  answered  the  curate  paused,  for  the  church 
clock  striking  two  hours  past  midnight,  he,  after  a 
few  further  words  about  the  morrow,  embraced  her  ten- 
derly, and  dismissed  her  to  her  chamber.  Thus  separated, 
young  Dora  did  not  see  the  tears  which  fell,  nor  the  chill 
sorrow  which  strangely  crept  over  this  dear  father ;  nor, 
fortunately,  did  he  see  his  child's  assumed  cheerfulness 
melt  into  bitterest  grief,  as  she  crouched  down  at  the 
foot  of  her  little  bed  and  thought  of  the  morrow.  But 
by-andJby,  when  the  long  wick  of  the  candle  had  assumed 
the  mushroom  top  it  does  when  long  unsnuffed,  she 
trimmed  it,  gently  rose  (for  by  this  time  her  father  had 
entered  his  own  chamber),  and  opened  a  little  paper- 
covered  box  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
Small  as  it  was,  it  contained  almost  her  whole  wardrobe; 
and  after  due  search  therein  she  brought,  carefully  folded 
up,  from  the  bottom,  a  little  white  frock,  which  might  have 
been  worn  by  a  child  of  four  or  five  years'  old.  It  was 
a  precious  relic,  for  it  was  one  her  dead  mother  had 
arrayed  her  in  newly,  on  the  occasion  of  some  little 
childish  festival;  and  it  had  been  laid  by  with  tender 
reverence,  only  to  serve  some  purpose  as  sacred  as  it  was 
now  to  serve.  For  reaching  her  work-bag,  bringing  the 
little  round  table  to  the  bed's  foot,  and  producing  two  or 
three  poor  tattered  shirts  from  an  old  drawer,  she  dived 
the  scissors  deep,  without  hesitation,  into  the  sacred  gar- 
ment, cut  frills  to  make  these  poor  rags  more  passable, 
and  as  the  night  wore  on,  as  the  candle  burnt  lower  and 
lower,  as  the  lonely  church-clock  tolled  the  hours,  as  the 
scattered  forest  boughs  soughed  gently  to  and  fro,  as  the 
clear  mountain  brook  rippled,  and  rippled  on,  a  sweet 
serenity  soothed  her  guileless  and  most  loving  heart,  and 
made  the  task  as  dear  and  light  a  one,  as  any  yet  recorded 
of  fair  ministering  spirits. 

Another  task  of  the  same  sort  was  proceeding  else- 
where ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  latched  the  parsonage  door, 
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old  Northwood  tucked  the  coat  under  his  arm,  and 
hastened  his  pace  into  a  run,  till  breathlessly  he  stood 
an  instant  beneath  his  cottage  eaves.  Unlatching 
this  door  (for  in  these  primitive  parts  of  England,  the 
house-door  is  rarely  locked  even  through  the  night),  and 
entering  with  a  gentle  footfall,  that  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed the  lightest  sleeper,  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that 
the  whole  of  his  little  household  had  retired  to  rest,  but 
the  fire,  carefully  plied  with  fuel,  burnt  cheerfully  in  the 
wide  old-fashioned  grate.  Rousing  it  into  a  still  warmer 
glow,  he  lighted  a  candle,  fetched  a  bit  of  supper  from 
the  pantry,  and  when  eaten,  replaced  the  plate  with  his 
well-worn  bible,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  sat  reverently 
down.  The  book  on  this  night,  as  if  it  had  power  to  point 
out  its  own  lesson,  opened  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  where  the  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount  glorifies 
with  its  sublime  morality  the  sacred  page.  And  so  he 
read,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
I  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;"  and  so  having  read,  he 
resolved,  whilst  he  paused  a  moment,  to  follow  out  the 
promptings  of  his  heart.  And  so  resolved,  he  read  on ; 
and  from  this  to  a  newer  chapter  and  a  newer  verse, 
"  That  when  thou  doest  alms  let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth,  that  thy  alms  may  be  in 
secret."  Thus  with  this  resolution,  and  the  manner  of 
its  accomplishment  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  reverently 
paused  when  he  had  ended,  and  prepared  himself,  his 
candle,  his  board  for  a  night's  work,  took  a  quaint  key 
from  his  pocket,  and  unlocked  an  old  buffet,  took  a 
small  roll  of  cloth  therefrom,  though  of  the  finest 
texture  and  the  deepest  black,  took  shears  and  cut  a 
coat  the  pattern  of  the  one  he  had  brought  to  mend,  and 
then  mounting  his  well-worn  board,  plied  with  earnest, 
steady  fingers,  the  swiftest  needle  which  ever  served  in 
any  honest  worthy  work.  And  thus  the  hours  went  on, 
work,  work,  work,  work;  and  yet  no  weariness,  for  it 
was  holy  service. 

Beyond  some  few  directions  to  honest  Podd,  the  worthy 
landlord  of  the  Barley  Mow,  there  was  little  for  Mr. 
Longnor  to  do ;  for  merely  saying,  "  I  place  Dora  in  your 
charge,  and  all  besides,"  was  just  the  same  as  if  the 
trust  were  minutely  detailed  in  the  lengthiest  scroll  of 
parchment,  and  sealed  with  the  binding  seal  of  priest  or 
king.  But  quite  resolutely,  and  with  womanly  decision, 
Dora  at  once  negatived  Podd's  proposition,  that  she 
should  take  up  her  abode  wholly  at  the  Barley  Mow;  and 
as  the  barest  thought  of  quitting  home,  the  dear  house- 
hold home,  seemed  to  give  her  pain,  her  father  soon  con- 
sented. But  full  allowance  was  given  to  Podd  to  come 
and  work  in  the  garden,  for  Tim  to  run  errands  and  milk 
Brindle,  and  for  Ruth  to  lay  aside  her  service  in  the 
little  bar  of  the  Barley  Mow  every  evening  by  nine 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  at  the  parsonage. 
"  Well,  well,"  mumbled  Podd,  "  I'm  only  to  work  in 
the  garden,  and  see  to  the  meadow  and  orchard,  am  I  ? 
but  I'll  make  Dora,  na'ertheless,  the  best  guarded  flower 
in  the  country,  for  a-dear  her  beauty  be  a  touching 
thing."  Thus  mumbling,  of  which  he  had  a  great  habit, 
Mr.  Podd  withdrew,  promising  to  be  at  the  church-yard 
gate  with  his  old-fashioned  gig  at  the  very  stroke  of  eight 
that  ere. 

Something  like  honest  Northwood,  Podd  was  full  of 
weighty  thought  as  he  ascended  to  the  village,  and  imme- 
diately saddling  and  mounting  his  old  grey  mare,  he 
proceeded  to  an  adjacent  village,  and  finding  up  an 
honest  pedlar,  who  occasionally  dwelt  there,  commissioned 
him  to  come  and  purchase  the  very  best  beaver  hat  in 
Miss  Cadwallader's  shop,  as  if  some  far-away  gentle- 
man had  given  him  the  job,  and  after  that  to  bring  it  up 
at  once  to  the  Barley  Mow.  Then  hastening  homeward, 
ha  unlocked  a  ponderous  oak  bureau,  took  from  thence 
four  Holland  shirts  of  curious  fineness,  only  used  on  high 
days  and  holidays,  and  doing  them  carefully  up  in  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief,  laid  the  parcel  ready  in  the  bar, 


and  then  set  about  making  his  old-fashioned  gig  as  trim 
and  as  snug  as  possible,  and  in  providing  it  with  a  due 
number  of  warm  caped  coats  for  the  journey. 

This  eventful  day  wore  quickly  away  both  with  the 
curate  and  Dora;  for  the  one  had  many  papers  to  get 
ready  and  arrange,  and  the  other  a  hundred  labours  of 
love  to  perform,  to  wash,  and  iron,  and  set  in  order  the 
two  poor  shirts  plied  by  such  angel  fingers. 

After  the  evening's  refreshment  of  tea,  Mr.  Longnor 
rose  and  said,  "  As  neither  Podd  nor  Northwood  are  yet 
come,  my  Dora,  we  will  go  a  little  walk ;"  and  knowing 
what  he  meant,  she  followed  him  with  reverend  feet. 
They  passed  into  the  shadowed  garden  together ;  from 
thence  across  the  mossied  road- way,  into  the  grey  and  still 
churchyard.  The  sun  was  sinking,  and  thus  threw  long 
strips  of  golden  glory  over  many  graves  ;  making  in  the 
splendour  of  their  decking,  no  difference  between  moss  and 
stone,  poor  peasant  resting-place,  or  dust  of  wealth  and 
birth;  for  in  the  embrace  of  beauty,  one  law  of  pure 
equality  alone  is  ruling  potentate.  So  on  the  lowliest,  ; 
though  sunniest  grave,  niched  in  the  very  quaintest  and 
most  ivied  buttress  of  the  old  grey  walls,  they  knelt 
together  long  in  silence,  for  the  hearts  of  both  were  over 
full  for  words.  At  last,  however,  the  curate  said,  "  The 
sweetest  spirit  of  thy  mother  watch  over  thee  in  my 
absence,  Dora,  and  guard  thee,  dear  one,  and  keep  thee 
safe,  as  the  most  precious  thing  I  hold  in  life." 

"  I  shall  be  safe,  I  shall  be  safe,"  sobbed  Dora;  ' 
"  nothing  can  harm  me,  nothing  can  change  me  !  God 
above,  and  my  mother's  dust  so  near,  what  harm  can  i 
come?"  She  said  this  with  a  light  heart,  and  rose;  for  : 
the  welcome  richness  of  the  sinking  sun,  the  trickling  l 
and  the  babbling  of  the  water,  the  garniture  of  the  forest 
boughs,  the  scent  of  the  ferny  woodlands  and  the  garden 
flowers,  all  served  to  calm  their  grief,  and  shed  a  balmy 
influence  on  their  souls.  As  they  passed  through  the 
mossied  churchyard  gate,  the  curate  produced  a  key  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket :  "  This  must  be  yours,  my  Dora," 
he  said,  as  he  placed  the  key  into  the  half-upraised,  half* 
closed  hands  of  the  weeping  girl,  "  for  it  belongs  to  the 
drawers  so  long  kept  locked.  When  I  am  gone,  this  night 
I  wish  it,  as  hallowing  your  lonely  home,  with  all  that  is 
unperished  of  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  the  good,  unlock 
these  drawers,  and  look  on  what  has  remained  untouched 
since  the  day  she  died.  And  seeing,  take  what  is  there 
and  make  them  yours ;  her  bridal  gown  and  all,  for  her 
sweet  sake."  Thus  speaking,  they  entered  the  house. 
Here  they  beheld  Podd  and  the  tailor,  both  so  excessively 
happy  and  merry,  that,  though  the  cause  was  concealed, 
their  cheerfulness  gave  Mr.  Longnor  spirits  at  once. 
And  rightly  they  laughed,  for  Northwood  had  done  so 
astonishing  a  job  as  to  fully  hide  every  white  seam,  make 
the  cuffs  glossy,  and  the  buttons  firm ;  and  Podd  had 
carefully  strapped  up  the  little  portmanteau,  and  brought 
it  to  the  door.  How  kind  was  this  !  The  new  hat  could 
not  so  well  escape  detection ;  but  the  instant  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Dora,  worthy  Absalom  made  such  a  sudden 
grumbling  about  its  being  late,  and  that  that  night's  mail 
would  be  certainly  lost,  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
or  done  than  to  put  the  little  portmanteau  into  the  gig, 
for  this  fine  soul  and  good  soul  to  bless,  and  tear  himself 
away  from,  his  passionately  weeping  child,  and  wave  his 
hand  with  mute  significance  to  the  old  tailor,  so  bent  and 
downward  faced,  as  more  to  conjecture  this  farewell,  than 
to  see  it. 

The  young  girl  watched  the  gig  till  out  of  sight,  and 
then  returned  to  the  solitary  house,  and  closed  the  door. 
The  old  tailor  respected  her  feelings  too  much  to  trespass 
on  this  desire  for  privacy,  and  so  took  his  way  home. 
But,  by-and-by,  Dora's  passionate  grief  lessened,  and 
remembering  her  father's  last  injunction,  "  as  she  loved 
hinx,  to  be  cheerful,"  she  closed  the  rustic  shutters,  put 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  drew  the  comfortable  chair  and 
little  green  baize- covered  table  near,  laved  her  face  and 
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hands,  smoothed  her  beautiful  and  abundant  tresses,  and 
then  brought  the  candle  to  the  drawers  so  long  untouched. 

These  stood  in  a  recess  beside  the  fire-place,  and 
beneath  a  shelf  consecrated  by  some  of  her  father's  rarest 
books — thus  were  the  sacred  things  of  the  dead  and  living 
in  close  companionship.  The  locks  were  very  full  of  dust ; 
but  after  slight  difficulty,  the  first  drawer  was  opened, 
just  covered  and  put  as  hands  long  perished  had  laicT 
them — gown  and  scarf,  petticoat  and  shawl.  The  first 
thing,  almost,  which  attracted  her  attention,  was  a  small 
white  gown;  a  girlish  simple  thing,  almost  fitted  for 
herself.  An  irresistible  impulse  came  over  her  to  put  it 
on,  and  so  coming  and  setting  down  the  candle  upon  the 
little  table  before  the  fire,  she  unfastened  her  humble 
frock,  and  robed  herself  in  its  trim,  simple  nicety — 
short  sleeves,  low  boddice,  without  one  single  ornament 
upon  them.  It  was — and  yet  scarcely  seemed  too  large. 
One  half  hour's  labour  with  the  needle,  a  wash  in  the 
limpid  running  brook,  ten  minutes  on  the  fullest  rose- 
tree  of  the  glorious  June,  and  it  would  be  fitted  to  serve 
again,  what  it  had  once  served,  a  bridal.  As  she  stood 
thus,  it  only  fastened  on  in  negligent  disorder,  never  had 
the  old  distant  mirror,  on  which  the  fire-light  stole, 
reflected  back  a  simpler,  purer,  more  perfect  little  human 
creature,  the  whole  wealth  of  whose  passionately  loving 
heart  lived  in  those  glad  large  eyes,  as  they  travelled  up 
from  hem  to  sleeve,  from  boddice  back  to  hem  again  ! 
She  stood  as  pure  a  thing  as  opening  bud  to  its  first 
morning  sun! 

Thus,  as  she  stood,  half  mournfully — half  gladly, 
thinking  of  a  hundred  things  which  yet  linked  her  to  her 
dead  mother,  some  hand  knocked  several  times  upon  the 
porch  door.  It  could  not  be  Ruth,  who  could  not  come 
till  ten  on  this  night  of  Podd's  absence — it  could  not  be 
Northwood  or  Tim — it  was,  perhaps,  some  one  of  the 
distant  parishioners  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  Mr.  Longnor's 
departure,  or  a  traveller,  asking  the  way ; — without  hesi- 
tation she  crossed  the  kitchen,  opened  the  door  full  wide, 
and  a  stranger,  a  tall,  dark,  stern-faced  man,  of  middle 
aje,  stood  before  her.  She  stood,  though  thus  in  the 
doorway,  in  the  full  glow  of  the  strong  light  which  shone 
from  the  warm  hearth,  quite  irresolute  and  speechless, 
looking  up  into  his  remarkable  face.  He  was  a  stranger, 
but  not  a  beggar  or  traveller — she  knew  not  what  to  say. 
At  last  he  stooped  down,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  said, — his 
intense  gaze  never  once  ""Amoved  from  off  her  face,  her 
girlish  figure,  her  wonderfully  becoming  little  gown  ; 

"  Dora  Longnor  ? " 

"  Yes  sir ;"  and  as  she  said  so,  she  dropped  a  little 
curtsey ;  lowly,  so  very  lowly,  as  if  he  were  the  greatest 
of  the  earth. 

"And  I,  Walter  Riddle  j"  and  as  he  spoke  he  took 
her  very  little  hand  within  his  large  one,  and  came  within 
the  kitchen  and  closed  the  door.  As  if  expecting  to 
see  the  curate,  he  came  at  once  to  the  fire  place,  and 
looked  round  the  screen, — "  And  your  father,"  he  asked, 
in  a  voice  of  surprise.  . ". ' 

"Gone,  Sir,  this  very  evening.  We  thought  you 
knew."  She  spcke  tremulously,  for  the  intense  gaze  had 
never  been  Once  removed. 

.   He  sat  down  at  once  in  her  father's  old  study  chair, 
still  looking  upon  her  so  fixedly,  and  said,  "Tell  me  !" 

In  her  own  artless  way,  still  standing,  though  shroud- 
ing her  arms  together  as  if  to  hide  their  roundness,  she 
told  Mr.  Riddle  of  the  whole  circumstance  of  her  father's 
absence. 

He  seemed  surprised.  "I  mentioned  him  to  the 
Association  some  months  ago,"  he  said,  "  as  a  capa- 
ble person,  in  case  the  verifications  respecting  Auvergne 
and  the  Puy  de  Dome  were  needed.  At  that  time  they 
said  they  had  a  candidate  of  their  own,  if  one  were 
wanted.  I  had  thus  quite  forgotten  the  circumstances, 
though  seemingly  so  well  remembered  by  themselves." 

This  enquiry  ended,   he  began  immediately   to  talk  to 


Dora  about  herself;  she  still  standing  artlessly  with  her 
arms  bent  down  before  her. 

"  And  why  this  gown,  Dora,  is  it  a  holiday  ?" 

"  My  mother's  bridal  gown,  Sir,"  and  thinking  of  her, 
she  burst  into  tears.  Riddle  drew  her  to  his  side  ;  and, 
as  if  at  her  father's  knees,  she  sat  down  upon  the  little 
hassock.  Presently  she  told  him  of  the  scene  that 
evening  by  the  grave,  of  the  dusty  locks,  of  the  drawers, 
of  this,  her  mother's  bridal  gown ;  he  listened  intently, 
the  whole  tale  was  done,  and  her  tears  were  dry. 

"  And  you  had  never  put  it  on  before,  only  thus  as  I 
came  ? " 

"  I  had  neve?  even  seen  it.  An  hour  since,  and  it  lay 
where  the  dead  had  put  it,  and  the  very  flowers  and  pins, 
of  my  poor  mother's  marriage-day,  still  within."  The 
large  hand  trembled ;  the  small  hand  felt  the  vibration,  i 

For  many  minutes  the  stern  man  sat  silent ;  then  he 
suddenly  began  to  talk  about  her  studies,  bid  her  fetch 
her  father's  Schiller  from  its  shelf,  and  taking  a  short, 
full-bowled  little  pipe  from  his  pocket,  which  he  called  his 
"Churchwarden,"  lighted  it,  and  bid  her  read  to  him. 
She  brought  the  book,  sat  down  again  upon  the  hassock 
at  his  feet,  he  smoked,  occasionally  corrected  her,  or 
praised,  but  never  once  removed  his  gaze  from  off  her  face. 

In  this  new  relation  of  scholar  and  master,  all  other 
than  a  modest  fear  left  the  girl ;  and  sitting  thus,  all  the 
unconscious  purity  of  her  nature  outshone,  and  for  the 
full  confidence  between  them,  they  might  have  been 
reading  this  immortal  poetry  together  for  an  age  ! 

And  thus  they  sat  together ;  Mr.  Churchwarden  having 
his  old,  black,  smoky  cavity  replenished,  several  times, 
before  this  long  lesson  in  Schiller  was  over.  At  length, 
some  minutes  after  the  book  was  closed,  Mr.  Riddle  rose 
to  go,  which,  as  he  did,  a  large  shaggy  hound  crawled  out 
from  beneath  one  of  the  chairs,  where  it  had  been  resting. 
Dora  rose,  too,  from  off  the  hassock,  and  brought  the 
empty  churchwarden  from  the  hob,  on  which  it  lay 
forgotten,  and  with  it  the  candle,  towards  the  door.  As  he 
took  his  little  short  thick  Dutchman  from  her  hand,  and 
held  that  little  hand  within  his  own,  he  stooped  a 
moment  involuntarily,  as  if  to  kiss  her ;  then,  as  if  sud- 
denly impelled  by  a  more  sacred  and  holy  feeling,  he 
merely  pressed  this  little  hand  with  kindly  fervour, 
bowed  low  before  her,  as  if  in  homage  of  her  purity  and 
unconscious  trust,  and  saying  that  he  should  be  there 
again  in  the  morning,  as  he  had  already  bespoken  a 
lodging  at  the  Barley  Mow,  he  latched  the  door,  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  fresh  and  balmy  night. 

With  a  light  glad  heart,  proud  of  her  master  and  the 
night's  lesson,  Dora  went  back  to  look  anew  at  the  Schiller, 
but  it  was  gone.  Yet  scarcely  she  needed  a  book ;  there 
was  so  much  on  this  night  to  think  about,  to  wonder  at, 
to  reverence,  that  there  she  sat,  still  in  the  same  posture 
still  in  the  long-past  bridal  dress,  still  as  an  early  prim- 
rose opening  to  the  sun,  when  Ruth,  escorted  by,  and 
long  lingering  with,  a  village  beau,  rapped  lightly  at  the 
door. 

Till  then,  upon  the  broad,  low,  ancient  churchyard 
wall,  leaned  a  man  ;  till  then,  a  shaggy  hound  lay  silent 
at  his  feet ;  till  then,  was  innocence  and  goodness  surely 
guarded,  and  only  some  half  hour  after,  did  the  Barley 
Mow  receive  its  new-come  guest. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


of 


Howard:  the  Philanthropist.* 

To  John  Howard  with  infinitely  more  truth  than 
to  the  elder  Mirabeau,  may  be  applied  the  epithet 
which  that  stern  father  arrogated  to  himself,  of  the 


*John  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe,  by  Hepworth 
Dixon.    Jackson  and  Walford,  184Q. 
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friend  of  man..  He  was  a  philanthropist  in  the  most 
exalted  sense.  He  was  not  like  many  who  blazon  their 
deeds,  and  sound  them  abroad,  trusting  to  echo  to  repeat 
them.  He  sought  no  honours,  did  not  push  himself 
iuto — but  silently,  and  almost  stealthily  visited — the  homes 
of  suffering  and  want,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  corrup- 
tion, of  pestilence,  plague,  and  crime.  His  life  is  a 
record  of  unsullied  virtue,  a  story  of  good  deeds,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  has  done  an  act  of  justice  to  Howard,  of 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  of  honour  to  himself,  by  thus 
painting  the  varied  scenes  of  his  career,  at  once  with 
vigour  and  fidelity. 

The  exact  place  and  date  of  Howard's  birth  are  un- 
known. His  infancy  was  not  marked  by  any  event  which 
calls  for  much  notice ;  his  youth  was  devoted  to  such 
learning  as  his  abilities  and  tastes  inclined  him  to,  and 
his  approach  to  manhood  was  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
grocer,  in  Watling  Street.  There  his  father  bound  him 
apprentice,  and  the  sou,  though  not  relishing  the  occupa- 
tion, yielded  without  murmuring.  What  a  loss  to  man- 
kind, had  the  future  philanthropist  vegetated  until  death, 
in  the  counting-house  of  a  grocer. 

But  his  father  dying,  he  entered  into  the  possession  of 
a  considerable  property,  and  made  an  arrangement  which 
released  him  from  his  apprentice! hip.  Being  now  his  own 
master,  he  settled  at  Stoke  Ne\?ington,  where  a  severe 
illness  tested  his  powers  of  endurance.  Here,  when  few 
others  attended  on  him,  he  was  watched  with  maternal 
kindness  by  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Loidore,  a  woman  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  ordinary  in  her  appearance,  but  of  a  gentle 
and  benevolent  heart.  She  tended  Howard  on  his  sick 
bed,  and  under  her  care  his  recovery  was  complete. 

How  to  repay  her  was  now  his  thought,  and  what  did 
he  ?  He  offered  her  no  money,  no  costly  jewel,  no 
reward  that  could  be  given  by  the  hand,  but  he  offered 
her  that  hand  itself,  with  the  position,  the  fortune,  the 
name  which  would  accompany  it.  Mrs.  Loidore  was 
astonished,  believing  him  doubtless  delirious;  but  he 
pressed  his  offer.  She  remonstrated,  reasoned,  objected, 
urged  every  obstacle  to  it,  but  he  persisted.  The  struggle 
was  not  brief.  He  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her ; 
she  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  accept  him.  But  his 
logical  pleading  and  earnest  perseverance  won  the  day, 
and  the  landlady  became  Mrs.  Howard. 

Repose,  from  his  earliest  years,  was  denied  him.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  husband  of 
twenty-five  and  the  wife  of  fifty-two  lived  happily  toge- 
ther, until  death,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  cut  her  off, 
and  left  him  once  more  alone  in  the  world.  The  dormant 
desire  for  action  now  awoke  in  Howard's  mind.  He  had 
never  been  idle,  toil  was  not  new  to  him,  but  he  had  not 
yet  entered  on  his  proper  career ;  1  •«  '"-'  that  he  should 
engage  in  some  peculiar  and  disti  -  k,  and  sought  a 
field  where  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  and  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  might  be  employed  with  profit  to  mankind. 
The  terrible  earthquake  of  1755,  which  had  laid  Lisbon 
in  rums,  pointed  out  a  place  where  he  might  exercise  his 
philanthropy,  and  he  accordingly  embarked  for  this 
destination.  The  seven  years'  war  was  then  raging.  The 
Hanover  packet,  with  Howard  on  board,  was  captured  by 
a  privateer,  and  carried  to  the  Port  of  Brest,  where  he 
and  his  fellow  voyagers  being  thrust  into  a  dark,  damp, 
and  filthy  dungeon,  experienced  all  the  ill-usage  which 
the  civilization  of  those  days  accorded  to  prisoners  of 
war.  Here  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  sufferings 
endured  in  the  prison  world.  But  being  removed  to 
Carhaix,  his  gaoler,  confiding  in  his  honour,  allowed  him 
to  reside  in  the  town,  "  on  his  word  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  escape."  The  person  at  whose  house  he  lodged, 
seeing  him  penniless,  and  an  entire  stranger,  took  him 
in,  sheltered,  fed,  clothed,  and  lent  him  money,  allowing 
him  to  go  with  no  other  security  than  his  fair  promise. 
Howard's  character  thus  made  itself  visible,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  all.  Even  his  captors  at  length  permitted 


him  to  return  to  England,  to  endeavour  to  arrange  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  on  his  pledging  his  honour  to 
return  to  captivity  if  unsuccessful.  However,  he  regained 
his  liberty,  being  fortunate  in  his  attempt. 

Now  was  his  mission  begun ;  but  he  had  yet  a  few  years 
to  pass  in  the  enjoyment  of  unmingled  happiness,  and 
one  more  bitter  bereavement  to  undergo,  ere  his  arduous 
struggle  in  reality  commenced.  He  went  to  Cardington, 
met  Henrietta  Leeds,  loved  her,  won  her  hand,  and  was 
once  more  settled  in  calm  and  quiet  life,  never,  however, 
ceasing  to  make  his  presence  felt  through  acts  of  kindness 
and  benevolence.  These  few  years  of  his  career  were  tho 
happiest ;  with  Henrietta  he  passed  his  time,  laying  out 
the  paternal  estate  at  Cardington,  converting  it  into  a 
little  paradise  of  beauty,  adorning  his  house,  storing  his 
mind,  and  feeding  truly  on  the  sweets  of  life.  But  while 
ministering  to  his  own  desires,  and  those  of  her  he  loved, 
be  never  forgot  that  others  dwelt  around  whose  fortunes 
were  far  beneath  his  own,  and  to  whom  his  visits  of 
charity  would  be  errands  of  mercy.  Where  he  found  a 
wretched  mud  hut,  he  built  a  cottage ;  where  he  found 
starvation,  he  left  plenty;  where  he  saw  suffering,  hs 
brought  alleviation ;  where  crime  and  ignorance  reigned, 
he  introduced  piety,  sobriety,  and  knowledge.  Where 
Howard  was,  there  was  a  spirit  of  good. 

He  had  long  prayed  for  a  child ;  and  at  length  it  came. 
But  the  period  of  its  birth  was  inauspicious  in  two  re- 
spects. Henrietta,  bis  wife,  died ;  and  the  infant,  whom 
he  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  see,  proved  the  curse  of  his 
life.  Wayward  in  childhood,  vicious  in  youth,  and  pro- 
fligate in  his  early  manhood,  he  lived  in  wickedness  and 
folly,  and  died  a  wretched  maniac  in  1799,  nine  years 
after  his  father.  With  this  brief  mention  we  dismiss 
him,  and  turn  to  Howard's  pilgrimage  of  charity. 

The  condition  of  the  prison-world  now  engaged  his 
attention.  He  resolved  to  inquire  into  it,  to  attract  tb.3 
eyes  of  the  public  to  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  ameliorate  it. 
The  work  of  inquiry  was  arduous  and  painful.  He 
travelled,  after  a  short  trip  on  the  Continent,  into  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  kingdom,  visiting  places  of  suffering  and 
crime,  and  saw  how  cruelty  and  corruption  held  an  un- 
disturbed dominion,  where  justice  was  thought  to  be 
punishing  the  misdeeds  of  the  wicked.  His  description 
of  Chester  Castle  may  be  quoted  as  a  sketch  of  the 
prison-world  in  the  provinces. 

"  The  castle  is  the  property  of  the  king.  The  first 
room  is  a  hall.  There  are  two  stair-cases  leading  up  from 
it  to  fine  rooms  for  master's  side  debtors.  Down 
eighteen  steps  is  a  small  court,  which  was  once  common 
to  debtors  and  felons.  It  has  been  lately  divided ;  but 
the  high  close  pales  which  separate  the  two  courts,  now 
so  very  small,  deprive  both  debtors  and  felons  of  the  bene- 
fit of  fresh  air,  and  the  keeper  has  no  view  of  the  felons' 
court  or  day-rooms,  where  men  and  women  are  together. 
Under  the  pope's  kitchen  is  a  dark  passage,  twenty-four 
feet  by  nine ;  the  descent  to  it  is  by  twenty-one  steps 
from  the  court ;  no  window,  not  a  breath  of  fresh  air ; 
only  two  apertures  made  with  grates  in  the  ceiling  into 
the  room  above.  On  one  side  of  it  are  six  cells,  each 
about  7£  feet  by  3,  with  a  barrack  bedstead,  and  an 
aperture  over  the  door  about  8  inches  by  4.  In  each 
of  these  are  locked  up  at  night  sometimes  three  or  four 
felons.  They  pitch  these  dungeons  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  When  I  was  in  one  of  them  I  oi'dered  the  door  to 
to  be  shut,  and  my  situation  brought  to  mind  what  I 
had  heard  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta." 

These  are  Howard's  words.  Mr.  Dixon's  description 
of  the  prisons  is  no  less  worthy  of  quotation,  but  our 
limits  are  restricted,  and  we  cannot  therefore  extract 
i'rom  his  account  of  the  dungeons  of  London  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  nor  can  we  pause  to  do  more  than  mention 
John  Howard's  election  contest,  when  by  a  majority  of  four 
votes,  the  world  was  prevented  from  seeing  the  spectacle 
of  so  great  a  man  rushing  into  a  petty  place  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  Bribery  and  corrupt  influence  were 
stronger  than  chai  actor,  and  his  opponent  triumphed, 
leaving  him  to  pursue  his  career  of  charity  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Ihe  principal  prisons  of  Europe  were  now  visited  by 
him ;  and  in  almost  every  one  of  them  the  same  system 
prevailed.  There  was  corruption  in  the  keeper,  extor- 
tion in  the  jailer,  worse  vice  in  the  prisoner,  cruelty, 
suffering,  and  want.  The  only  tolerable  places  of  con- 
finement were  in  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  where  the 
Government  watched  prisoners  with  attentive  care, 
punishing  them  severely  when  their  crimes  deserved  it, 
but  allowing  no  excess  of  severity.  In  a  word,  justice,  at 
Geneva,  was  pre-eminent,  but  under  the  other  administra- 
tions of  the  Continent,  ferocity  usurped  its  place.  We  can- 
not accompany  him  on  his  journey,  which  was  one  of  great 
length,  of  great  toil,  of  much  privation,  and  immense  ex- 
pense. But  Howard  had  now,  in  the  sight  of  God,  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  services  of  man,  and  his  time,  his  fortune,  and 
his  energies,  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering on  earth.  He  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  With 
unparalleled  perseverance,  with  undaunted  resolution, 
and  indomitable  force  of  mind,  he  succeeded,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  in  thrusting  the  subject  into  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  several 
parts  of  the  Continent  also;  he  stirred  the  depths  of 
public  opinion  ;  and,  in  a  measure,  compelled  the  autho- 
rities to  commence  a  system  of  prison  reform.  The 
manner  and  the  nature  of  this  we  cannot  pause  to  de- 
scribe. Suffice  it  that  he  saw  where  it  was  needed ;  that 
he  was  in  a  high  degree  successful  in  his  attempts ;  but 
that  his  success  was  bought  by  the  relinquishment  of  his 
comforts,  of  his  time,  of  his  fortune,  of  all  those  things, 
indeed,  which  render  life  sweet,  not  only  to  the  selfish 
man,  but  the  ordinary  denizen  of  the  world.  His  whole 
life  was  a  sacrifice,  and  his  death  was  a  martyrdom. 

Dangers,  sufferings,  privations,  and  unexampled 
fatigues  were  braved  and  endured  by  him.  Nor  were  his 
perils  of  an  ordinary  kind.  More  than  once  his  life  was 
in  imminent  hazard,  but  nothing  cooled  his  ardour ;  he 
was  still  the  unwearied  apostle  of  benevolence.  "  Padua, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  were  the  next  visited  by  Howard ; 
after  examining  which,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  the 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  workhouses  of  which  city  he 
inspected,  under  order  of  the  Grand  Duke." 

"  A  simple  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  prisons, 
which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  country 
of  his  sojourn,  is  worth  relating.  According  to  his  visual 
custom,  where  he  considered  the  allowance  of  food  rather 
low,  Howard,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  gaol  called  Delle 
Stinche,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  quantity  of  beef 
and  mutton,  to  be  distributed  in  rations  to  the  men,  and 
some  tea  and  sugar  for  the  women.  He  thought  no 
more  of  it;  but  on  a  second  visit,  two  or  three  days 
after,  he  was  unexpectedly  greeted  at  his  entrance  with 
hymns  and  choruses  of  thanks  from  the  grateful  recipients 
of  his  bounty.  The  motive  of  his  liberality — a  thing  to 
them,  outcasts  of  society,  cast  off  from  all  the  gentler 
charities  of  life,  so  unusual — they  could  not  comprehend, 
otherwise  than  by  referring  it  to  a  supernatural  cause. 
As  lie  walked  in  they  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  would 
have  worshipped  him,  had  he  not  taken  pains  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  only  a  poor  mortal  creature  like  them- 
selves, whose  sole  object  was  to  do  them  good,  but  not 
tx>  receive  their  homage." 

We  must  hurry  the  narrative  to  its  sequel.  Having 
travelled  upwards  of  42,000  miles — having  expended  more 
than  £30,000,  and  passed  twelve  years. solely  in  his  mission 
of  mercy,  he  saw  the  results  in  an  improved  condition  of 
the  prison-world,  and  the  promise  of  infinitely  more 
gratifying  amelioration.  The  plague  was  now  raging  in 
Europe.  The  cities  where  the  pestilence  was  making 
its  most  fearful  ravages,  drew  his  attention,  and  he  re- 
solved to  extend  his  wanderings  thither,  for,  wherever 


there  was  suffering,  there  he  considered  that  his  peculiar 
mission  called  him.  To  follow  his  career  would  be 
interesting,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  dwelling  on  one  or  two  passages 
of  it,  illustrating  his  character  and  that  of  the  nations 
among  whom  he  sojourned. 

Having,  by  his  devoted  attention  to  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  left  behind  him  an  honourable  reputation  at 
Smyrna,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
favourite  daughter  of  a  powerful  Mohammedan,  of  high 
rank  and  fortune,  was  "  sick  and  grievously  tormented." 
Her  malady  had  defied  all  efforts,  but  Howard  was 
implored  to  see  her.  He  did  so,  and,  under  his  treat- 
ment, she  recovered ;  and  the  old  man,  grateful  beyond 
bounds  for  this  service,  pressed  on  the  Frank  physician,  by 
way  of  reward,  a  purse,  value  £800.  Refusing  it, 
Howard  said  "  he  never  took  money  for  his  services,  but 
would  not  object  to  receive  a  handful  of  grapes  from  his 
sumptuous  garden."  With  a  pious  ejaculation  of 
marvel  at  such  disinterested  conduct,  the  ancient  Turk 
commanded  his  slaves  to  supply  the  stranger,  during  his 
stay,  with  an  ample  supply  of  Ihe  choicest  fruits. 

Exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  infection  by  tending 
on  the  plague-stricken,  Howard  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  East.  Nor  were  his  energies  confined  within  any 
limit.  Wherever  he  saw  wrong  perpetrated  he  sought  to 
effect  a  reform.  And  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  laws  on  bread,  the  following  anecdote  illustrated 
partly  to  him  the  system  of  civilization  in  the  realms  of 
Mohammedan  sway. 

"  One  day,  the  Grand  Chamberlain — the  functionary 
charged  with  the  supply  of  bread  to  the  capital — received 
a  summons  to  attend  the  Grand  Vizier ;  and  surrounding 
himself  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
office,  he  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  latter.  f  Why  is 
the  bread  so  bad?'  asked  the  great  Turk,  with  the 
usual  laconism  of  his  race.  '  Because  the  harvest  has 
been  bad/  was  the  prompt  reply.  Apparently  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  the  first  speaker  continued  :  '  Why  is 
the  weight  so  short  ?'  On  this  point  the  reply  was  not 
so  ready ;  indeed,  a  good  excuse  was  impossible.  The 
minister  did  not  dare  to  deny  the  fact,  and  tried  the 
policy  of  extenuation.  'That,'  he  said,  'may  have 
happened  in  one  or  two  instances,  out  of  the  immense 
number  of  loaves  required  for  so  large  a  city  ;  but  care 
shall  be  taken  that  it  does  not  occur  again.'  No  more 
was  said.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  dismissed,  left  the 
palace  with  his  train,  and  was  returning  home  in  great 
state,  when  an  executioner,  sent  after  him  from  the 
Vizier,  overtooK  him  in  the  street,  and  without  a  word  of 
parley,  struck  off  his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  followers. 
For  three  days  his  body  lay  in  the  public  thoroughfare 
where  it  had  fallen,  to  satisfy  the  people  of  his  death  ; 
and  three  light  loaves  were  placed  by  it,  to  denote  the 
crime  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severe  a  penaltv." 

When  at  Venice,  Howard  underwent  quarantine  for 
forty  days,  in  an  apartment  filled  with  stench,  where  he 
endured  many  of  the  sufferings  to  the  alleviation  of  which 
for  others  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  Here  he  heard  of 
the  weakened  intellect  of  his  son,  intelligence  which  cut 
his  heart  with  sorrow.  He  was  also  informed  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  erect  a  statue  to  him,  news  which 
was  extremely  unpleasing;  he  desired  that  the  project; 
might  be  abandoned,  as  its  fulfilment  would  grieve  him 
excessively.  His  wish  was  attended  to  while  he  lived, 
but  the  marble  statue  in  St.  Paul's  stands  as  a  memorial 
of  him  now. 

While  at  Venice  he  heard  some  curious  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  criminal  police  system  of  the  city; 
one  was  particulai-Jy  remarkable.  A  German,  merchant, 
staying  there  for  some  short  time  on  business,  supped 
with  a  small  mixed  company  at  an  inn.  One  night  an 
officer  of  the  State  Inquisition  visited  him,  desired  him 
to  seal  his  trunk,  deliver  it  up,  and  follow  him.  To  his 
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questions  no  answer  was  returned ;  the  officer  motioned 
him  to  be  silent,  and  muffling  his  head  in  a  large  cloak, 
conducted  him  through  numerous  streets  to  a  low  gate, 
which  he  was  made  to  enter,  and  was  then  forced  along 
several  underground  galleries  to  a  small  gloomy  apart- 
ment, where  he  was  left  alone  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  he  was  led  into  a  larger  room,  hung  with  black, 
where  there  was  a  crucifix,  with  a  single  lighted  taper. 
Here  during  two  days  and  nights  he  remained  in  sus- 
pense, until  at  length  the  voice  of  some  unseen  personage 
spoke,  questioning  him  as  to  his  name,  birth,  occupation, 
what  company  he  kept,  and  especially  as  to  whether  on 
a  certain  day  he  had  not  been  with  persons,  who  were 
indicated  by  name,  and  whether  a  certain  abbe  had  not 
then  made  use  of  expressions,  which  were  accurately 
repeated  ?  The  German  answered  as  best  he  could,  and 
was  then  asked  whether  he  should  know  the  abbe  again  ? 
He  replied  that  he  should ;  and  a  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
disclosing  the  identical  abbe  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  quite 
dead.  The  merchant  was  then  dismissed. 

When  Howard  had  his  famous  interview  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  his  behaviour  was  a  good  illustration 
of  his  character.  "  Can  1  do  any  good  by  going?"  he 
asked ;  "  for  I  will  not  accept  the  invitation,  unless  it 
can  be  made  to  answer  some  useful  purpose ;  and  as  I 
have  some  objections  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Em- 
peror's pet  hospitals  and  prisons,  I  shall  freely  speak  my 
mind,  if  interrogated  concerning  them."  Assured  that 
the  interview  would  be  useful  he  consented,  and  named 
nine  o'clock  next  morning. 

Ever  scrupulously  exact  as  to  his  appointments,  just  as 
the  clock  struck  nine  our  countryman  was  announced  at 
the  palace,  where  the  Emperor  received  him  with  every 
mark  of  personal  respect  in  a  small  cabinet,  fitted  up  like  a 
merchant's  office,  a  secretary  being  the  only  other  person 
present.  At  that  period  it  was  customary  at  the  Aus- 
trian court  for  all  persons,  whatever  their  rank,  to 
approach  the  sovereign  on  bended  knee,  a  piece  of  servile 
etiquette  which  Howard  had  peremptorily  refused  to 
comply  with,  and  which  had  therefore  been  waived. 
Prince  Kannitz,  a  man  of  infinite  tact,  probably  sug- 
gested the  manner  of  the  interview;  so  arranged,  that 
while  the  German  Emperor  did  not  appear  to  sacrifice 
his  imperial  dignity,  there  was  nothing  to  offend  the 
stern  principles  of  the  English  democrat.  On  being 
introduced,  Howard  was  requested  to  step  into  an  inner 
cabinet,  in  which  was  neither  chair  nor  stool ;  the  Em- 
peror immediately  followed  him.  Both  were  compelled 
to  stand  the  whole  of  the  time,  two  hours. 

The  Emperor  asked  his  opinion  on  many  subjects  con- 
I  nected  with  the  prison  system  of  the  state,  to  which  he 
I  gave  plain  and  fearless  replies,  many  of  his  remarks  being 
caustic  and  severe  in  the  extreme.  However,  good  from 
this,  as  from  most  of  Howard's  proceedings,  originated. 
Again  he  returned  to  England;  again,  with  a  weakened 
constitution,  left  it,  to  perform  his  last  pilgrimage  on 
earth.  To  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary,  he  travelled, 
leaving  a  long,  wide  wake  of  comfort  behind  him.  The 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  vicious 
and  virtuous,  alike  felt  his  presence  as  that  of  a  good 
angel.  Pestilence  had  no  terrors  for  him,  plague  did  not 
alarm  him ;  the  loathsomeness  of  the  dungeon  could  not 
repel  him ;  the  contact  of  crime  was  not  hideous  to  him. 

At  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary,  he  fell,  the  victim  of 
his  own  devotion  to  mankind,  the  unselfish  martyr  of 
philanthropy.  It  was  while  tending  a  young  girl,  sick  of 
a  dreadful  and  infectious  fever,  that  he  received  the 
wound  of  malady  which  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  its 
best  friends.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790, 
1,500  miles  from  home,  surrounded  by  none  that  were 
dear  to  him,  but  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  blessings, 
and  mourned  by  the  lamentations,  of  all  Europe.  He 
had  not  lived  in  vain ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of  a  great  and 
widely-spread  reform 


Mr.  Dixon  describes  in  a  narrative  worthy  of  its 
subject,  the  career  of  this  exalted  man.  We  recommend 
his  volume  as  one  of  infinite  interest  and  great  intrinsic 
value.  It  is  a  biography  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  ability  of  the  writer,  or  the  curious  nature  of 
his  materials,  is  most  remarkable. 


TAKE,  for  example,  a  young  girl  bred  delicately  in  town, 
shut  up  in  a  nursery  in  her  childhood — in  a  boarding- 
school  through  her  youth — never  accustomed  either  to 
air  or  exercise,  two  things  that  the  law  of  God  makes  es- 
sential to  health.  She  marries  ;  her  strength  is  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  upon  it.  Her  beauty  fades  early. 
She  languishes  through  the  hard  offices  of  giving  birth  to 
children,  suckling,  and  watching  over  them,  and  dies 
early  ;  and  her  acquaintances  lamentingly  exclaim, 
"  What  a  strange  Providence,  that  a  mother  should  be 
taken  in  the  midst  of  life  from  her  children  !  "  Was  it 
Providence?  No  !  Providence  has  assigned  her  three 
score  years  and  ten ;  a  term  long  enough  to  rear  her 
children,  and  to  see  her  children's  children ;  but  she  did 
not  obey  the  laws  on  which  life  depends,  and  of  course 
she  lost  it.  A  father,  too,  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
days.  He  is  a  useful  and  distinguished  citizen,  and 
eminent  in  his  profession.  A  general  buzz  rises  on  every 
side  of  "  What  a  striking  Providence  !  "  This  man  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  studying  half  the  night,  of  passing 
his  days  in  his  office  and  in  the  courts,  of  eating  luxurious 
dinners,  and  drinking  various  wines.  He  has  every  day 
violated  the  laws  on  which  health  depends.  Did  Pro- 
vidence cut  him  off  ?  The  evil  rarely  ends  here.  The 
diseases  of  the  father  are  often  transmitted;  and  a  feeble 
mother  rarely  leaves  behind  her,  vigorous  children.  It 
has  been  customary,  in  some  cities,  for  young  ladies  to 
walk  in  thin  shoes  and  delicate  stockings  in  mid-winter. 
A  healthy  blooming  young  girl,  thus  dressed  in  violation 
of  Heaven's  Jaws,  pays  the  penalty  ;  a  checked  circula- 
tion, cold,  fever,  and  death.  "  What  a  sad  Providence!  " 
exclaim  her  friends.  Was  it  Providence,  or  her  own 
folly  ?  A  beautiful  young  bride  goes,  night  after  night, 
to  parties  made  in  honour  of  her  marriage.  She  has  a 
slightly  sore  throat,  perhaps,  and  the  weather  is  incle- 
ment ;  but  she  must  wear  her  neck  and  arms  bare ;  for 
who  ever  saw  a  bride  in  a  close  evening  dress  ?  She  is 
seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  dies  before  her 
bridal  days  are  over.  "  What  a  Providence ! "  exclaims 
the  world,  "  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  hope! " 
Alas!  did  she  not  cut  the  thread  of  life  herself?  A  girl 
in  the  country,  exposed  to  our  changeful  climate,  gets  a 
new  bonnet,  instead  of  getting  a  flannel  garment.  A 
rheumatism  is  the  consequence.  Should  the  girl  sit 
down  tranquilly  with  the  idea  that  Providence  has  sent 
the  rheumatism  upon  her,  or  should  she  charge  it  on  her 
vanity,  and  avoid  the  folly  in  future  ?  Look,  my  own 
friends,  at  the  mass  of  diseases  that  are  incurred  by  in- 
temperance in  eating,  or  drinking,  or  in  study,  or  in 
business ;  by  negbct  of  exercise,  cleanliness,  pure  air ; 
by  indiscreet  dressing,  tight  lacing,  &c. ;  and  all  is  quietly 
imputed  to  Providence !  is  there  not  impiety  as  well  as 
ignorance  in  this?  Were  the  physical  laws  strictly 
observed  from  generation  to  generation,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  the  frightful  diseases  that  cut  short  life,  and  of 
the  long  maladies  that  make  life  a  torment  or  a  trial. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  best  understand  the 
physical  system,  that  this  wonderful  machine,  the  body, 
this  "  goodly  temple,"  would  gradually  decay,  and  men 
would  die,  as  a  few  now  do  die,  as  if  falling  to  sleep. —  j 
Mrs.  Sedgwisk. 

POVERTY  is  the  only  load  which  is  the  heavier,  the 
more  loved  ones  there  are  to  assist  in  supporting  it. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEATH  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

THE  ANGELS. 

WE  are  waiting,  Spirit,  waiting  ! 

We  have  calPd  the  seraphs  here, 
'Mid  the  outer  world  creating 

Glories  of  the  inner  sphere  ! 
From  ths  starry  hills  of  heaven 

Gaze  we  for  thy  solemn  wing  : 
Wherefore  was  thy  mission  given  ? 

He  v/ho  sent  thee — bade  thce  bring  ! 

SPIRIT  OF  DEATH. 

She  is  sleeping — softly  sleeping — 

Like  an  infant,  hushed  to  rest ; 
O'er  her  bends  her  mother,  weeping : 

Can  I  snatch  her  from  her  breast  ? 
Can  I  hurt  the  arms  that  fold  her, 

Wound  the  heart  which  loves  her  so  ? 
Let  the  mother's  eye  behold  her, 

Yet  a  breath— and  she  shall  go  ! 

THE  ANGELS. 

Lingering  yet— and  yet  delaying 

Still  thy  steps  from  Heaven's  dome  ; 
Angels  and  archangels,  staying, 

Call  the  wanderer  to  her  home  ! 
We  have  scatter 'd  flowers  elysian, 

Gather'd  from  immortal  streams  ; 
Show  her,  thou,  this  lofty  vision  ! 

Fill  her  soul  with  seraph-dreams  ! 

SPIKIT  OF  DEATH. 

She  hath  asked  to  sec  their  faces  ; 

And  her  heart  is  beating  fo.st, 
For  those  sweet  and  sad  embraces, 

Which  she  knows  must  be  her  Last .' 
I  have  breathed  of  angel-blisses, 

Told  her  spirit  not  to  grieve  : 
Must  I  take  her  from  their  kis:es  ? 

From  the  last  she  must  receive  ? 


There  were  sounds  of  hosts  rejoicing 

In  that  seraph  realm  above  ; 
Angels  and  archangels  voicing 

Hymns  of  triumph  and  of  love ! 
There  were  sounds  the  midnight  rending. 

From  a  heart  by  anguish  tost ; 
And  a  mother's  prayers  ascending, 

Weeping,  wailing  for  her  lost ! 

CHARLES  SWAIN. 


SONG. 

COME  to  my  bosom,  my  bonnie  wee  thing  ; 
Come  in  your  beauty,  like  flower  o'  the  spring  ; 
Gentle  an'  lightsome,  like  bird  i'  the  air, 
Winsome  an'  glcesome,  aii'  blooming  sae  fair 
Come  like  the  rainbow  o'er-  arching  the  sky ; 
Come  like  the  sunshine  to  gladden  mine  eye  ; 
Come  to  my  arms,  Jeannie,  sweetest  an'  dearest ; 
Come  to  my  heart,  where  thou'lt  ever  be  nearest 

Come  like  the  rose-bud  a'  dripping  wi'  dew, 

Wi'  your  breathing  sae  fresh,  and  your  spirit  sae  true ; 

Come  like  the  summer  stream,  dancing  in  glee ; 

Come  like  the  siller  moon  over  the  sea. 

Oh,  come  frae  the  town,  let  us  ramble  together 

Where  laverocks  build  in  the  dark  purple  heather  ! 

Come  to  my  arms,  Jeannie,  sweetest  an'  dearest, 

Come  to  the  heart  where  thou'lt  ever  be  nearest ! 

w.  c. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

BEWARE  of  confiding  in  distant  prospects  of  happiness, 
lest  they  be  suddenly  intercepted  by  the  most  trivial 
present  vexation.  A  leaf  in  the  foreground  is  large 
enough  to  conceal  a  forest  on  the  far  horizon. 

EVERY  one  has  a  fool  in  his  sleeve. 

PRODIGALS  are  persons  who  never  learn  the  difference 
between  a  sovereign  and  a  sixpence,  until  they  want  the 
latter. 

IT  should  become  our  study  to  narrow  as  much  as 
possible  the  neutral  ground  which  stretches  its  quagmires 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  so  that  the  boundaries  of 
these  discordant  potentates  may  be  denned. 

AT  a  dangerous  passage  give  the  precedency. 

THE  grander  art,  whether  of  poet  or  painter,  ever 
seeking  for  the  true,  abhors  the  real;  you  must  seize 
nature  as  her  master,  not  lackey  her  as  her  slave. 

ALL  is  hollow  where  the  heart  bears  not  a  part,  and 
all  is  peril  where  principle  is  not  the  guide. 

LAWYERS'  houses  are  built  on  the  heads  of  fools. 

BY  degrading  the  female  character,  men  most  effec- 
tually degrade  their  own. 

BEWARE  of  little  expenses. 

WOULD  a  man  frequently  calculate  his  income  and 
expenditure,  he  would  escape  many  a  bitter  reflection; 
for  he  must  be  lost  to  every  generous  feeling  of  pride  and 
honourable  principle,  who  wantonly  incurs  debts,  which 
he  knows  he  cannot  discharge. 

A  MAN  never  loses  by  doing  good  offices  to  others. 

MEN  speak  too  much  about  the  world.  Each  one  of 
us  here,  let  the  world  go  how  it  will,  and  be  victorious  or 
not  victorious,  has  he  not  a  life  of  his  own  to  lead  ?  The 
world's  being  saved,  will  not  save  us;  nor  the  world's 
being  lost,  destroy  us.  We  should  look  to  ourselves; 
there  is  great  merit  here  in  the  "  duty  of  staying  at 
home." 

DUPES,  indeed,  are  many;  but  of  all  dupes,  there  is 
none  so  fatally  situated  as  he  who  lives  in  undue  terror 
of  being  duped. 

REASON  requires  culture  to  expand  it.  It  resembles 
the  fire  concealed  in  the  flint,  which  only  shows  itself 
when  struck  with  the  steel. 

MANY  adorn  the  tombs  of  those  whore,  living,  they 
persecuted  with  envy. 

A  CLEAR  conscience  is  the  best  law,  and  temperance 
the  best  physic. 

TIME  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 

THERE  are  some  mortals  whose  bodic-s  are  but  as  the 
ornamented  sepulchres  of  their  dead  hearts. 

THE  bright  spots  of  a  man's  life  are  few  enough,  with- 
out blotting  any  out ;  and  since,  for  a  moment  of  mirth, 
we  have  an  hour  of  sadness,  it  were  a  sorry  policy  to 
diminish  the  few  rays  that  illumine  our  chequered  exist- 
ence. Life  is  an  April  day, — sunshine  aud  showers. 
The  heart,  like  the  earth,  would  cease  to  yield  good 
fruit,  were  it  not  sometimes  watered  with  the  tears  of 
sensibility ;  and  the  fruit  would  be  worthless,  but  for  the 
sunshine  of  smiles. 
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INTERMENT  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TOWNS. 

THE  late  awful  visitation  of  the  cholera  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  the  Health 
of  Towns  question.  As  we  stated,  in  a  recent  article 
on  the  subject  of  Health  in  connection  with  the  homes 
of  the  people,  it  is  only  when  a  deadly  pestilence  has 
occurred  that  this  question  can  be  brought  to  excite  a 
passing  interest ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  pestilence  ceased, 
than  the  question  is  shelved,  until  another  contagion, 
more  fatal  than  the  last,  again  startles  society  from  its 
apathy  into  a  temporary  activity  in  reference  to  sanitary 
measures.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  impression 
made  by  the  last  dread  visit  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  will 
lead  to  strenuous  practical  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  the  Legislature  to  cleanse  and  purify  our  towns,  and 
render  them  more  suited  for  the  healthy  existence  of  the 
great  masses  of  our  people,  who,  by  the  necessities  of 
their  condition,  are  compelled  to  live  in  crowded  places. 

We  ought  never  to  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that,  in 
the  ill-drained  and  filthy  districts  of  all  towns,  the  typhus 
fever  is  an  annual  visitor,  destroying  far  more  lives  than  the 
cholera.  But  the  one  is  a  native,  and  has  become  familiar 
to  us ;  while  the  other  is  a  foreigner,  and  strikes  us  with 
a  gloomy  fear.  One  thing  has,  however,  been  made  suf- 
ficiently apparent  by  observation, — that  those  places  in 
which  typhus  is  invariably  to  be  found,  are  the  neglected 
and  filthy  parts  of  all  towns, — those  parts  which  are 
unvisited  by  the  scavenger,  which  are  without  sewers  and 
drains,  which  have  not  an  efficient  supply  of  pure  vrater, 
for  the  purposes  of  surface  cleansing  and  domestic  use ; 
and  such  also,  in  all  towns,  have  been  the  haunts  of  the 
cholera.  The  hot-beds  of  the  former  disease  have  also 
been  the  hot-beds  of  the  latter ;  and  the  sanitary  means 
which  are  calculated  to  secure  the  population  from  the 
attacks  of  the  one,  are  generally  calculated  equally  to 
secure  them  from  the  periodic  visitations  of  the  other. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  which  sanitary 
reformers  would  do  well  tp  keep  in  mind. 

We  know  there  are  many  persons  who  assert  that  the 
cholera  is  a  visitation  of  Providence,  and  that  no  measures 
of  man  are  competent  to  arrest  it.  While  we  are  ready 
to  admit  the  former  part  of  the  assertion,  we  would 
respectfully,  but  emphatically,  deny  the  latter.  Provi- 
dence has  arranged  that  if  mail  swallows  poison  he  shall 


die ;  that  if  he  breathes  foul  air,  he  shall  be  choked ;  that 
if  he  lives  in  a  filthy  ill-drained  locality,  he  shall  always 
be  in  a  state  of  atony  or  low  health,  and  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  contagious  and  epidemical  disease.  The 
conditions  of  healthy  human  existence  are,  sufficient  food, 
sufficient  clothing,  and  pure  air  and  water.  Of  these, 
pure  air  is  one  of  the  first  necessities.  The  Commission 
on  the  Health  of  the  Metropolis,  in  their  first  Report 
observe,  that  "  in  the  present  state  of  most  towns  and 
cities,  the  number  of  persons  whose  constitution  is 
enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  compared  with  the  number 
whose  vital  energy  is  depressed  by  want  of  pure  air,  is 
found  to  be  an  exceedingly  small  minority.  We  have 
little  power  to  deal  with  the  former  class  of  pre-disposing 
causes ;  but  we  have  complete  power,  by  arrangements 
which  are  known,  and  which  involve  large  and  manifold 
economies,  to  remove  from  the  metropolis,  and  from  every 
lane,  court,  and  alley  of  every  town,  the  sources  that 
poison  the  air."  If  we  neglect  to  do  this — if  we  refuse 
to  employ  those  means  of  health  which  the  reason  which 
God  has  given  us  clearly  points  out — then  assuredly  His 
Providence  will  visit  our  sinful  negligence  with  the 
punishment  of  cholera  and  typhus.  In  this  light,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  cholera  is  a  visitation  of 
Providence,  and  sent  among  us  in  the  identical  track  of 
the  typhus,  to  rouse  us  from  our  apathy,  and  terrify  us 
into  the  duty  of  protecting  the  poor  from  the  depressing 
and  destructive  effects  of  contagion  and  miasmata. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  evils  which  the  cholera  has 
succeeded  in  dragging  into  light,  is  the  practice  still  pre- 
valent among  us  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the 
living,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  the  health  and  lives  of  those  who 
survive,  as  well  as  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  tender  and 
reverential  feelings  which  ought  always  to  attach  to  the 
precincts  of  the  dead.  Here,  in  London,  we  are  entomb- 
ing among  us  nearly  three  thousand  dead  weekly,  or 
more  than  were  slain,  on  the  British  side,  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo!  The  exhalations  which  rise  from  the 
crammed  burying-grounds  fill  our  streets,  our  churches, 
and  our  houses,  and  we  breathe  them  in  every  breath  we 
draw.  The  drainage  from  them  pollutes  our  springs,  and 
we  drink  in  the  dead  at  our  meals.  Our  churches  are 
made  charnel-houses,  not  only  for  the  dead  but  for  the 
living.  The  subject  is  almost  too  repulsive  to  be  pursued 
further,  but  it  involves  consequences  of  too  great  public 
importance  to  allow  us  to  pasa  it  by  without  notice, 
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in  treating  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  human  health 

Already  the  Times  has  devoted  its  powerful  advocacy  to 

the  question,   and,  we  trust,  the  day  is   not  far  distant 

i    when  the  Legislature  will  enact  a  law  promulgating  the 

'    entire  prohibition  of  intramural  interment  in  all  towns 

i    and  cities.     Such  a  measure  is  imperatively  called  for, 

!    not  less  by  the  proper  concern  which  we   owe  to  the 

living,  than  by  the  due  respect  which  we  owe  to  the 

dead. 

Continental  nations  have  already  set  us  a  beneficial 
example  in  the  interment  of  their  dead.  On  the  outskirts 
of  nearly  every  German  town  that  we  have  visited,  we 
have  found  a  public  cemetery,  situated  in  some  pleasanl 
spot,  the  grounds  of  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  graves  of  the  dead  generally 
set  about  with  flowers.  This  is  the  case  at  Frankfort, 
Munich,  Maycnce,  and  all  the  towns  along  the  Rhine. 
The  burying  ground  there  is  designated  the  Friedhof.  or 
Peace  Yard — how  beautifully  descriptive  the  name  !  We 
remember  distinctly  a  neatly  laid-out  cemetery,  about 
a  mile  from  the  comparatively  small  town  of  Coblentz, 
planted  with  ever-green  trees  and  shrubs,  the  walks 
nicely  trimmed  and  gravelled,  the  graves  bordered  with 
daisies,  many  of  them  planted  with  pinks  and  carnations, 
and  roses,  which  were  then  in  full  bloom.  Here  was  a 
newly-covered  grave,  on  which  a  rose,  just  planted,  had 
scarcely  yet  had  time  to  take  root,  marking  the  peaceful 
resting  place  of  one  who  had  died  only  a  short  week  ago. 
Near  to  this  was  another  enclosure,  where  the  flowers 
were  strong  and  flourishing,  giving  indication  of  several 
years'  steady  growth.  The  inscription  on  the  cross,  in 
which  form  most  of  the  stones  are  erected,  informs  you 
that  he  who  lies  beneath  died  some  four  years  ago ;  and 
some  kind  mother,  sister,  or  child,  has  just  visited  the 
grave  and  trimmed  the  flowers  which  bloom  upon  it.  But 
here  is  another :  the  grave  of  one  who  died  twenty  years 
ago;  still  the  flowers  which  crown  that  grave  are  as 
neatly  trimmed  as  if  he  had  died  but  yesterday.  Beautiful 
and  most  touching  is  that  tender  respect  for  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  which  is  displayed  by  the  appearance  of  these 
German  burial-grounds !  There  were  some  four  or  five 
English  graves  in  the  Coblentz  Friedhof.  One  had  come 
to  the  Rhine  country  in  search  of  health,  and  found  a 
grave  instead, — he  was  thus  sternly  arrested  on  his 
pleasure-tour;  another,  a  youth,  had  been  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  Rhine ;  a  third  was  the  grave  of  a  young 
wife,  whose  husband  had  erected  a  handsome  tablet  to  her 
memory,  which  Time  had  already  half-defaced ;  a  fourth 
was  that  of  "  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry."  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  graves  of 
these  English  dead  were  as  well  cared  for  as  the  others ; 
— there  where  they  lay  in  that  peaceful  German  burial- 
ground,  the  roses  were  blooming  over  their  graves 
instead  of  the  nettle  and  burdock,  which  are  too  often 
the  only  ornamenst  of  our  country  grave-yards  at  home. 
Another  very  beautiful  Friedhof  is  that  formed  several 
years  ago,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  the  town  of 
Mayence.  It  is  neatly  laid  out,  the  most  prominent 
object  in  it  being  a  fine  monument,  under  which  are 
interred  150  veteran  soldiers,  officers  and  privates,  natives 
of  the  town,  their  names  and  services  being  inscribed 
in  gold  letters,  and  the  whole  being  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  the  general  under  whom  they  served.  Here 
also,  as  in  the  cemeteries  of  other  German  towns,  is  the 
house  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  generally 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  death.  The  corpse 
is  removed  from  the  home,  and  a  cause  of  contagion 
and  the  further  spread  of  the  disease,  is  thus  removed ; 
while,  in  the  event  of  life  not  being  quite  extinct,  every 
means  of  restoral  are  at  hand,  and  immediately  put  in 
requisition,  in  the  house  of  reception  in  which  the  body  is 
deposited.  The  deceased  is  laid  on  a  bier  in  a  room 
properly  warmed,  and  a  rope,  attached  to  which  is  a  bell, 
placed  in  the  hand,  the  slightest  movement  of  which  im- 


mediately summons  the  sexton  or  his  assistant,  who  are 
always  in  attendance  by  night  and  by  day.  These  are 
properly  educated  as  to  all  the  requisites  necessary  for 
the  recovery  of  suspended  animation;  although,  we 
believe,  no  cases  have  yet  occurred  where  their  services  in 
this  respect  have  heen  required.  The  corpse  is  generally 
conveyed  from  the  home  to  the  receiving  house  in  the 
early  morning,  or  in  the  quiet  of  evening,  and  the  inter- 
ment takes  place  generally  a  few  days  after,  attended  by 
only  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased.  There  is  a 
solemnity  about  this  last  sad  office,  when  performed  away 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  crowd,  such  as  is  not 
observed  in  the  interments  occurring  in  the  heart  of  our 
large  towns,  where  the  mourning  procession  is  often 
jostled  by  indifferent  strangers,  each  passing  on  his  own 
way,  about  his  own  business,  and  which,  not  impro- 
bably, by  the  familiarity  of  the  sight,  thus  tends  to  stifle 
all  proper  respectful  and  reverential  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholders. 

Cemeteries  have  been  established  outside  of  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  United  States.  To  some  of  these 
cemeteries  an  horticultural  garden  is  attached;  the 
garden  walks  of  which,  though  decorated,  are  kept  apart. 
These  cemeteries  are  places  of  public  resort,  and  are 
there  observed,  as  in  other  countries,  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  soothing  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  departed 
friends,  and  in  refining  the  feelings  of  all.  At  Con- 
stantinople, the  place  of  promenade  for  the  Europeans 
is  the  cemetery  at  Pera,  which  is  planted  with  cypress, 
and  has  a  delighful  position  on  the  side  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  Golden  Horn.  The  greatest  public  cemetery 
attached  to  that  capital  is  at  Scutari,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  grove,  and  disputes  in  attraction,  as  a  place  for 
readers,  with  the  fountains  and  cloisters  of  the  Mosques. 
In  Russia  also,  nearly  every  town  of  importance  has  its 
burial-place  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  laid  out  by  the 
architect  of  the  Government ;  it  is  always  well  planted 
with  trees,  and  is  frequently  ornamented  with  good  pieces 
of  sculpture.  And  we  do  not  see  that  forms  of  beauty 
are  at  all  inappropriate  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dead.  We  may  possibly  err  by  viewing  death 
in  too  gloomy  a  light;  if  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  existence,  as  necessary,  indeed,  to 
give  a  due  relish  to  life,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  shown, 
we  might  abate  in  our  gloom,  and  draw  more  cheerful, 
salutary  lessons  from  its  advent.  The  early  Christians  in- 
culcated that  death  should  not  be  accompanied  by  mourn- 
"ng.  Cyprian  thought  that  no  sorrow  at  all  was  to  be 
expressed  for  the  death  of  a  Christian,  nor,  consequently, 
any  signs  of  sorrow,  such  as  mourning  habits,  because 
;he  death  of  a  Christian  was  only  the  transition  of  him  to 
Heaven.  Indeed,  it  is  a  not  unusual  practice  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  for  the  people  to  hold  festivals  twice  a 
year  over  the  graves  of  their  friends.  At  Munich,  the 
'estival  on  All  Saints'  Day,  is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Europe. 
The  tombs  are  decorated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner, 
with  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  branches  of  trees, 
canopies,  pictures,  sculptures,  and  every  conceivable 
object  that  can  be  applied  to  ornament  or  decorate.  The 
decorations  generally  occupy  several  days  previous  to  the 
'estival ;  and  during  the  whole  of  All  Saints'  Day,  and  the 
day  following,  the  cemetery  is  visited  by  nearly  the  entire 
jopulation  of  Munich,  including  the  sovereign,  who  goes 
;here  on  foot,  and  many  strangers  from  distant  parts. 
Sometimes  not  less  than  50,000  persons  have  walked 
round  the  cemetery  in  one  day. 

The  poet  Wordsworth,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
first  published  by  Coleridge,  thus  advocates  the  prac- 
tice of  extra-mural  interment : — "  In  ancient  times," 
says,  "as  is  well  known,  it  was  the  custom 
to  bury  the  dead  beyond  the  walls  of  towns  and 
cities,  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were 
frequently  interred  by  the  way-side.  I  could  here  pause 
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with  pleasure,  and  invite  the  reader  to  indulge  with  me 
in  contemplation  of  the  advantages  which  must  have 
attended  such  a  practice.  We  might  ruminate  on  the 
beauty  which  the  monuments  thus  placed  must  have 
borrowed  from  the  surrounding  images  of  nature,  from  the 
trees,  the  wild  flowers,  from  a  stream  running  within 
sight  or  hearing,  from  the  beaten  road  stretching  its 
weary  length  hard  by.  *  *  *  *  We,  in  modern 
I  times,  have  lost  much  of  these  advantages ;  and  they  are 
but  in  a  small  degree  counter-balanced  to  the  inhabitants 
of  large  towns  and  cities,  by  the  custom  of  depositing  the 
dead  within  or  contiguous  to  their  places  of  worship,  how- 
1  ever  splendid  or  imposing  may  be  the  appearance  of 
those  edifices,  or  however  interesting  or  salutary  may  be 
the  associations  connected  with  them.  Even  were  it  not 
true,  that  tombs  lose  their  monitory  virtue  when  thus 
i  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  men  occupied  with  the  cares 
I  of  the  world,  and  too  often  defiled  and  sullied  by  those 
cares ;  yet  still,  when  death  is  in  our  thoughts,  nothing 
can  make  amends  for  the  want  of  the  soothing  influences 
of  nature,  and  for  the  absence  of  those  types  of  renova- 
tion and  decay  which  the  fields  and  woods  offer  to  the 
notice  of  the  serious  and  contemplative  mind.  To  feel  the 
force  of  this  sentiment,  let  a  man  only  compare,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  unsightly  manner  in  which  our  monuments 
are  crowded  together  in  the  busy,  noisy,  unclean,  and 
grassless  churchyard  of  a  large  town,  with  the  still 
;  seclusion  of  a  Turkish  cemetery  in  some  remote  place, 
f  and  yet  further  sanctified  by  the  grove  of  cypress  in 
which  it  is  embosomed." 


THE  YOUNG  COUNTESS. 

"  FELICIA,  close  your  harpsichord,  if  you  please,"  said  a 
lady,  who,  seated  at  a  small  table,  was  writing  on  large 
sheets  of  stamped  paper,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to 
seek  in  the  calendar  the  day  of  the  month. 

"The  20th  November,  1759,"  replied  a  little  girl, 
about  thirteen  years  old,  without  stirring  from  her  place. 

"There!  that's  finished,"  said  the  lady,  rising. 
"  Felicia,"  she  continued,  "  put  on  your  mantle,  give  me 
mine,  and  see  if  the  carriage  which  your  aunt  kindly  lent 
us,  is  at  the  door." 

"  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  asked  Felicia. 

"  Yes,  into  Paris,"  replied  her  mother. 

"  But  we  shall  return  to  dinner,  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  lady,  in  an  absent  tone,  as  she 
counted  the  papers  she  had  written. 

"Ah,  we  must,  dear  mamma,"  insisted  Felicia,  with 
the  air  of  a  spoiled  child ;  "  recollect  that  my  admirers 
dine  here  to-day,  M.  Marmontel,  M.  Helvetius,  M. 
Mondorge,  and  the  Abbe  Antoine.  I  intend  to  wear  my 
beautiful  new  dress,  and  after  dinner  to  recite  Rousseau's 
'  Ode  to  Fortune.'  Then  I  will  sing  my  last  new  song, 
and  play  my  brilliant  cantata  on  the  harp.  You  '11  see 
that  I  shall  be  the  first  and  most  admired  girl  in  the 
drawing-room.  No  one  will  look  at  the  other  young 
ladies  while  1  am  present,  for  I  excel  them  all  in  beauty, 
riches,  and  talent.  Ah,  mamma,  how  happy  I  am !  " 
i  A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  answer  to  this  conceited 
speech ;  but  the  young  girl  was  too  much  occupied  with 
herself  to  remark  her  mother's  sadness,  and  the  tears 
which  ran  down  her  cheeks,  as  taking  her  daughter's 
hand,  she  led  her  down  stairs.  They  entered  the  carriage, 
and  the  lady  said  to  the  coachman,  "drive  to  No.  12, 
Rue  Traversiere,  St.  Honore." 

Then  turning  to  Felicia,  she  said, 

"  We  are  going  to  pay  a  very  important  visit ;  and  I 
trust,  Felicia,  you  will  be  particularly  gracious  and  affable 
towards  the  daughter  of  the  person  whom  we  are  going  to 
see." 

"  How  you  say  that,  dear  Mamma !  Are  they  princes 
of  the  blood?" 


"No,"  said  her  mother,  "but  be  silent  now,  for  I 
want  a  little  leisure  to  reflect." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  until  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  passage. 

"  Are  we  going  in  here  ? "  asked  Felicia,  with  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  and  descending  from  the 
carriage,  she  led  Felicia  a  few  steps  down  the  alley,  and 
knocked  at  a  wicket  gate.  It  was  opened  by  an  old 
woman  wearing  a  dirty  apron,  and  from  the  culinary 
regions  within,  proceeded  a  strong  odour  of  roasted  onions, 
which  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the  refined  visitors. 

"  Is  M.  Pierre  Cannelle  at  home  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  servant,  ' '  you  may  come  in  j 
he's  in  the  garden  with  his  daughter." 

"  Announce  us,"  said  Felicia,  haughtily. 

' '  Announce  who,  what  ?" 

"  The  Marchioness  of  St.  Aubin  and  the  Countess  do 
Lancy." 

"  I  see  one  of  them  plain  enough,"  remarked  the 
woman ;  "  but  where's  the  other  ?" 

"  /  am  the  other,  the  Countess  de  Lancy,"  replied 
Felicia,  proudly. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  servant;  "you  little  rogue, 
what  a  fine  countess  you'd  make,  indeed  !" 

At  that  moment  a  pretty  young  girl,  very  neatly 
dressed,  appeared,  saying,  "  Who  is  it,  Gothon  ?" 

"  Two  fine  ladies,  who  want  to  see  your  father,  Jean- 
nette; take  them  into  the  garden,  for  I  must  go  look 
after  my  soup." 

"  Please  to  come  with  me,  madame,"  said  Jeannette. 
politely.  "  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  manners  of  my 
old  nurse.  She  has  taken  care  of  me  since  I  was  born, 
and  forgets  that  I  am  no  longer  a  baby ;  but  she  is  an 
excellent  creature,  we  are  very  fond  of  her."  Thus 
speaking,  she  led  them  into  the  garden,  where  a  man 
of  about  fifty  years  old  was  busily  employed  pruning  the 
fruit  trees.  He  was  meanly  dressed,  and  in  place  of  a 
hat,  wore  on  his  head  a  crimson  cross-barred  handker- 
chief, folded  like  a  turban. 

Pierre  Cannelle,  for  it  was  he,  advanced  to  meet  the 
ladies  with  an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  civility. 

"The  Marchioness  of  St.  Aubin,  papa,"  said  Jean- 
nette. 

The  red  handkerchief  was  immediately  doffed.  "  I 
can  guess  what  has  caused  me  the  honour  of  your  lady- 
ship's visit,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "Will  you  please 
to  come  into  my  office,  and  the  little  girls  can  remain 
here." 

"  The  little  girls ! "  repeated  Felicia,  as  she  saw  her 
mother,  with  a  timid,  almost  supplicating  air,  following 
this  mean-looking  man.  "  The  little  girls !  Whom  does 
your  father  mean,  Mademoiselle  ?"  she  added,  fixing  her 
disdainful  eyes  on  Jeannette. 

"  He  means  you  and  me,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Say  Madame,  if  you  please,"  said  Felicia  drily. 

"  Madame  !  "  and  Jeannette  laughed  merrily ;  "  are 
you,  then,  a  married  lady  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  the  Countess  de  Lancy,  and  so  have  a 
right  to  be  called  Madame." 

"Madame,  be  it,"  replied  Jeannette,  carelessly; 
"  but  while  our  parents  are  speaking  on  business,  will 
you  come  into  the  house  and  accept  some  fruit  ?  " 

"The  house  appears  to  be  as  ugly  as  the  garden," 
said  Felicia,  contemptuously.  "  However,  if  you  were  a 
musician,  and  could  play  on  the  harp  or  guitar,  I  would 
ask  you  to  do  me  the  honour  of  performing." 

"  Oh  !  in  our  rank  of  life,"  said  Jeannette,  "we  have 
no  time  to  learn  useless  things." 

"  And  what  may  your  rank  of  life  be  ? " 

"  My  father  is  a  grocer,  and  keeps  a  large  shop  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore ;  but  I  believe  he  intends  to  retire  from 
business." 

"  Then,"   said  Felicia,   "  it  is  really  very  strange  what 
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business  my  mother,  the  Marchioness  of  St.  Aubin,  can 
have  with  a  grocer,  who  bears  the  very  plebeian  name  of 
Cannelle.*" 

"  Not  at  nil,"  said  Jeannette,  "  I  can  understand  the 
business  they  are  speaking  of;  for,  as  I  am  thirteen 
years  old,  I  keep  my  father's  books,  and  write  many  of 
his  letters." 

"  I  am  also  thirteen  years  old,"  said  Felicia,  "  but  I 
have  very  different  things  to  attend  to.  My  music 
occupies  rue  six  hours  a  day;  then  dancing,  drawing, 
languages,  dressing,  and  visiting  —  but,  I  suppose, 
Mademoiselle,  you  don't  understand  these  things ;  and 
no  wonder,  when  I  am  so  rich  and  you  are  poor." 

At  these  last  words  Jeannettc  gave  a  look  of  such 
mingled  surprise  and  compassion  that  Felicia  turned  very 
red,  and  was  about  to  ask  for  an  explanation ;  when  the 
grocer's  daughter  turned  off  the  subject  by  once  more 
inviting  her  visitor  to  enter  the  parlour. 

It  was  a  small  square  room,  perfectly  clean  and  noat, 
but  very  plainly  furnished. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  asked  Felicia,  as  she  gave  a 
scornful  glance  around. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jeannette,  smiling. 

"  I  should  die  here." 

"  My  grandfather  died  here  also,"  said  Jeannette ; 
"  but  then  he  was  ninety -four  years  old !  " 

At  that  moment  tke  door  opened,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  St.  Aubin  appeared,  followed  by  M.  Pierre  Cannelle. 

"  Then,  Monsieur,"  said  the  former,  "  it  is  arranged 
that  you  and  your  charming  little  daughter  will  dine  with 
us  to-day." 

' '  Thank  you,  Madame,  replied  the  grocer,  "  I  shall 
only  ask  time  to  clean  myself  a  little.  Jeannette,  my 
duck !  go  put  on  your  best  bib  and  tucker.  We  're  to 
dine  at  the  Chateau  !" 

Jeannette  blushed  deeply  as  she  saw  the  ironical  smile 
with  which  Felicia  listened  to  her  father's  vulgar  expres- 
sions. But  she  bowed  gently  without  speaking,  and 
hastened  to  place  chairs. 

The  Marchioness  thanked  her,  but  declined  sitting 
down ;  and  taking  a  polite  leave,  withdrew  with  her 
daughter.  

"  Come,  Victoire,"  said  Felicia  to  her  maid,  "  you  must 
dress  me  beautifully,  for  I  want  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  that 
grocer's  daughter  who  is  to  dine  here  to-day.'* 

"That  will  be  easily  done,  Madame." 

"  Indeed  I  should  hope  so,"  said  Felicia,  who  did  not 
perceive  that  her  attendant  was  making  behind  her  back 
various  gestures  expressive  of  ridicule ;  "  for  certainly  few 
young  ladies  in  Paris  can  be  compared  to  me  in  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  not  to  speak  of  my  splendid  for- 
tune! But  tell  me  the  names  of  the  guests  who  are 
already  arrived." 

"  First,  Madame,  there  is  the  gentleman  who  invented 
a  method  for  teaching  a  person  to  read  in  six  weeks  with 
a  box  of  counters,  and  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  on  each 
counter." 

"  Ah  !  M.  Bertrand,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution 
where  my  brother  is  placed." 

"  Then  there  is  your  uncle,  M.  de  Meziere,  and  Mes- 
sieurs de  Marmontel,  de  Mondorge,  Gossek,  your  teacher 
on  the  harp,  Vaucanson,  the  poet  Bertin,  the  painter  La- 
tour,  d'Alembert,  and  many  others,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.' ' 

"  Well,  Victoire,  make  haste,  fasten  these  flowers  and 
feathers  in  my  head-dress,  and  give  me  my  handsomest 
ornaments.  Are  the  grocers  come  yet  ?" 

"  Oh  !  indeed  they  are,  Madame,  and  if  you  could  only 
have  seen  them  getting  out  of  their  shabby  old  hackney- 
ooach  !  The  little  girl  is  dressed  in  a  plain  white  frock, 
without  a  single  ornament  in  her  hair." 

"  Then,  Vietoire,  shan't  I  astonish  her  with  my  splen- 
did costume  ?" 


"  Certainly,  Madame,  you  '11  make  her  cry  with  envy  !" 
said  the  maid,  who  found  it  her  interest  to  flatter  the 
foibles  of  her  spoilt  young  mistress. 

The  toilette  of  Felicia  being  completed  to  her  entire 
satisfaction,  she  went  to  seek  Jeannette  in  the  garden, 
M.  Cannelle  having  been  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
closeted  with  the  Marchioness.  The  young  Countess 
gathered  a  nosegay,  which  she  graciously  presented  to  her 
guest,  and  then  invited  her  to  enter  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  visitors  were  assembled.  As  they  approached  the 
door,  Felicia  heard  one  of  the  gentlemen  pronounce  her 
name.  "  Praising  me  already  !"  thought  she.  And  un- 
willing that  Jeannette  should  lose  a  breath  of  the  sweet 
incense  offered  up  to  her  vanity,  she  whispered  to  her  to 
wait  until  her  hair  was  a  little  better  arranged.  Jeannette 
was  of  a  frank,  unsuspicious  disposition,  and  not  under- 
standing the  manoeuvre,  readily  consented.  Felicia 
caused  her  to  kneel  down,  and  began  busily  to  arrange 
the  glossy  curls  of  her  hair,  listening  meanwhile  to  the 
conversation  of  the  guests.  What  a  disappointment !  it 
was  of  the  grocer's  daughter  they  were  speaking  ! 

"  She  is  a  sweet  little  girl,"  said  M.  Marmontel. 

"  So  simple  and  so  modest,"  added  M.  de  Mondorge. 

"  And  such  a  lively  intelligent  countenance,"  said  the 
painter,  Latour. 

"  I  have  known  her  from  her  infancy,"  said  the  Abbe 
d'Olivet ;  "  it  was  I  indeed  who  made  M.  Cannelle  known 
to  the  Marchioness ;  and  what  I  admire  most  in  his 
daughter  is  her  admirable  steadiness.  When  very  young 
she  lost  her  mother,  and  since  then  has  devoted  herself  . 
to  promote  her  father's  comfort.  She  keeps  his  accounts, 
and  manages  his  house,  as  well  as  if  she  were  thirty  years 
old." 

"  Come,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  M.  Gossek,  "  we  ! 
have  talked  enough  of  this  young  stranger ;  tell  me  now,  ; 
what  you  think  of  my  pupil?" 

"Oh!"  said  M.  d'Alembert,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever 
met  a  more  ridiculous,  vain,  disagreeable  animal  than 
this  young  girl,  who  desires  to  be  called  '  the  Countess 
de  Lancy,'  just  as  if  she  were  not  quite  absurd  enough 
without  that  addition." 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  progress  of  her  own 
praises,  Jeannette  had  tried  to  escape  from  her  position, 
but  Felicia,  who  hoped  that  they  would  afterwards  speak 
of  herself,  and  who  was  holding  her  compani  *  n  by  the 
hair,  forced  her  to  remain  where  she  was  and  listen.  As  j 
soon,  however,  as  the  attack  on  Felicia  commenced, 
Jeannette,  with  her  hair  but  half  arranged,  stood  up 
resolutely. 

"  Stay,"  said  Felicia,  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
"  stay,  my  friend ;  perhaps  I  need  this  lesson,  and  I  will 
submit  to  it." 

"  I  have  made  a  great  many  automata  in  my  time," 
said  M.  Vaucanson,  "  but  I  should  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed,  if  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any  one  of  them 
were  as  visible  as  those  which  move  both  the  mind  and 
body  of  this  little  premature  woman.  She  does  nothing 
naturally ;  all  about  her  is  made  up  and  artificial." 

"  Besides,"  observed  M.  Rameau,  "  her  mother,  who 
is  as  conceited  as  herself,  dresses  her  in  the  most  absurd 
costumes.  At  one  time  she  used  to  appear  as  Cupid, 
with  a  bow  and  quiver;  then  in  a  semi-masculine 
costume.  Now,  I  believe,  she  affects  the  robes  of  a 
countess." 

"  Well,  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Gossek,  "  in  spite  of 
all  these  follies,  which,  after  all,  proceed  in  great  mea- 
sure from  our  flattery,  you  must  confess  that  my  pupil 
has  naturally  a  sensible,  courageous  mind,  together  with 
considerable  talent  and  beauty." 

"  Yes,"  replied  d'Alembert,  "  a  fine  disposition  spoiled ; 
a  rose  eaten  up  by  caterpillars." 

"  And  we  are  the  caterpillars,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Olivet. 

Once  more  Jeannette  made  an  effort  to  get  away ;  but 
Felicia,  looking  at  her  with  tearful  eyes,  said  softly,  "  I 
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am  justly  punished,  dear  friend ;  for  my  motive  in  detain- 
ing you  here,  was  to  make  you  hear  my  praises,  and  now 
they  have  said  nothing  of  me  but  evil.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  the  truth ;  may  I  have,  courage  to 
profit  by  it !  " 

So  saying,  Felicia  quietly  removed  the  mass  of  feathers 
and  artificial  flowers  which  disfigured  her  pretty  head,  and 
having  dried  her  eyes,  smoothed  her  hair,  and  taken  off 
her  rings,  bracelets,  and  necklace,  she  appeared  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  a  graceful,  modest  little  girl. 

A  moment  afterwards,  she  entered  the  drawing-room, 
holding  Jeannette  by  the  hand,  and  the  guests  who  had 
just  spoken  of  her  so  freely,  were  amazed  at  the  change 
in  her  appearance. 

After  having  sung  and  played  the  harp,  Felicia  quietly 
retired  to  her  place,  and  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
approached  her  with  the  usual  compliments,  she  replied 
in  an  humble  tone,  "  Monsieur  de  Marmontel,  please  not 
to  flatter  me.  If  my  music  has  given  you  any  pleasure, 
I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  I  know  I  am  only  a  child,  and  if 
your  praises  should  make  me  fancy  myself  a  prodigy, 
perhaps  you  would  laugh  behind  my  back,  at  my  silly 
credulity." 

Man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  Marmontel  felt  confused 
at  this  home-thrust,  and  turned  away  without  replying. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  after  it  was  over,  and  the 
servants  had  retired,  the  Marchioness  de  St.  Aubin  thus 
addressed  her  guests  : — 

"A  sudden  reverse,  my  friends,  has  taken  place  in  my 
fortune ;  and  in  the  support  of  religion  and  the  assurance 
of  your  sympathy,  I  seek  consolation.  I  have  no  longer 
a  right  to  my  title,  for  I  have  sold  the  property  which 
conferred  it.  This  gentleman,"  she  added,  pointing  to 
Pierre  Cannelle,  "  has  become  its  purchaser." 

Had  a  thunder-bolt  burst  over  the  head  of  Felicia,  she 
could  not  have  felt  more  astounded. 

"  Oh,  my  mother !  "  she  cried,  "  are  we  then  ruined  ? " 

"Yes,  my  child,  we  have  lost  all  our  possessions 
except  a  small  yearly  pittance,  and  now  are  without  a 
roof  to  shelter  us." 

"  Oh !  Madame,"  cried  the  grocer,  "  don't  say  so  ; 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to  occupy  my  house  in  the  Rue 
Traversiere  as  long  as  you  please." 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke,  until  Felicia,  bursting 
into  tears,  exclaimed : 

"  So  many  humiliations  in  one  day  !  All  the  illusions 
of  vanity  gone,  and  my  fortune  gone  with  them  !  And 
then  to  be  thankful  for  the  offer  of  that  small  mean  house 
which,  a  few  hours  since,  I  so  heartily  despised  !" 

"  My  child  !  "  said  her  mother,  "  my  child,  let  us  say 
of  our  fortune  what  King  David  said  of  his  child :  '  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  it  away.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ! '  Henceforth  I  am  no  longer  the 
Marchioness  de  St.  Aubin,  but  Madame  Ducrest." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  mother,  forgive  me  !  "  cried  Felicia, 
embracing  her.  "This  weakness  is  unworthy  of  your 
daughter.  See,  it  is  over  now;  and  with  the  help  of  God, 
I  will  employ  the  accomplishments  of  which  I  was  so 
vain,  for  your  support  and  comfort."  Then,  with  a 
radiant  smile,  she  seated  herself  at  the  harp,  and  ac- 
companied her  clear  sweet  voice  in  a  splendid  cantata. 

All  present  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  strength 
of  mind  and  soberness  of  judgment  displayed  by  this 
young  girl,  whom  they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
spoiled  plaything  of  a  doting  jnother. 

"  M.  de  Meziere,"  said  Marmontel,  "  your  niece  will 
one  day  be  a  remarkable  woman." 

"  Ah !  "  replied  her  uncle,  "  a  noble  nature  is  always 
proud  in  adversity — it  is  in  the  crucible  that  we  recognise 
the  pure  gold  ! " 

Marmontel's  prediction  was  fulfilled.  After  the  loss 
of  his  property,  Mademoiselle  St.  Aubin' s  father  went 
to  St.  Domingo,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  France. 
After  a  short  time  he  realized  some  money,  and  when 


returning  with  it,  was  seized  by  the  English,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  France,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  England. 
Among  his  companions  in  captivity  was  a  yoimg  man, 
the  Count  de  Genlis,  to  whom  the  ex-Marquis  de  St. 
Aubin  became  much  attached,  and  frequently  showed  him 
the  letters  which  he  received  from  France.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  written  by  Felicia,  who  was  fondly 
attached  to  her  father,  and  wrote  to  him  with  inimitable 
grace  and  talent.  After  a  time,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  M.  de  Genlis'  uncle,  who  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  both  the  prisoners  obtained  their  liberty,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  There  the  young  Count  became 
acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Aubin,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  her. 

Presented  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  Madame  de  Genlis 
became  universally  admired.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
attached  her  to  her  person,  and  entrusted  her  with  the 
care  and  education  of  her  children. 

The  eldest  of  these,  Louis  Philippe,  became  afterwards 
King  of  the  French,  and  together  with  his  brothers  and 
sister,  both  loved  and  revered  his  early  instructress. 

Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  several  valuable  works, 
chiefly  on  education.  She  lived  to  witness  the  first 
revolution,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  France, 
and  died  in  the  year  1830,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 


THE  LATE  INSURRECTION  AT  DRESDEN. 

[The  following  particulars  respecting  the  late  melancholy  occur- 
rences  at  Dresden,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  trustworthy  eye- 
witness, are  taken  from  a  German  newspaper,  the  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
In  all  fatal  commotions  of  this  nature  the  innocent  suffer  with  the 
guilty.] 

ON  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  while  the  insurrec- 
tion was  going  on  in  Dresden,  I  was  disturbed  from  my 
slumbers,  at  the  Golden  Stag,  by  a  loud  cry  in  the 
adjoining  room.  I  sprang  to  the  door  and  saw  the  boots, 
who  called  to  me  to  dress  myself  quickly  and  *to  come 
down,  as  the  next  house  was  attacked  by  the  Prussians. 
On  descending  to  the  parlour  I  found  there  six  gentle- 
men, among  whom  were  three  students  of  forest-law, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  We  agreed  to  remain 
quietly  in  the  room,  to  take  our  breakfast,  and  await  the 
result.  We  were  perfectly  calm,  but  cheerful  and  even 
jocose.  We  had  no  arms  nor  ammunition  of  any  kind, 
and  supposed  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on  strangers. 
We  had  closed  the  shutters  and  struck  a  light.  In  ten 
minutes  a  Prussian  rushed  into  the  room,  fired  off  his 
gun,  and  stretched  one  of  our  party  on  the  ground ; 
the  ball  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  window-frame. 
The  smoke  having  extinguished  the  light,  we  concealed 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could.  "  Come  out,"  we  then 
heard  shouted  out,  "  come  out,  you  scoundrels,  to 
the  light."  We  obeyed,  and  saw  about  half  a  dozen 
Saxon  and  Prussian  soldiers  in  the  court-yard,  by  one  of 
whom  a  shot  was  again  fired  at  one  of  our  party,  who 
fell  to  the  earth.  Why  was  he  shot? — Because  he  wore 
a  Calabrian  cap.  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  Prussian, 
dragged  through  the  passage  to  the  street,  where  I  saw 
none  but  unarmed  citizens,  flying  away  in  all  haste  from 
a  crowd  of  soldiers  who  were  firing  upon  them  from  the 
two  corner  houses.  The  soldier  seized  me  by  the  neck, 
and  threw  me  from  him  to  the  distance  of  many  feet, 
then  sprang  upon  me,  dragged  me  up,  and  flung  me  from 
him  again,  until  we  reached  the  barricades  at  Engei's, 
the  restaurateur's.  The  soldiers  from  the  two  corner 
houses  roared  out,  "  Shoot  the  rascal,  dead."  At  that 
moment,  when  they  were  about  to  do  so,  the  chief  can- 
noneer, Von  R.,  came  out  of  the  restaurateur's,  and  took 
charge  of  me.  At  my  entreaty  he  took  me  through  the 
lower  apartment  of  the  house  and  the  entrance-hall,  up 
to  the  billiard-room.  Going  through  the  passage,  I  saw 
the  Saxon  infantry  of  the  body-guards  engaged  in  plun- 
dering the  cigar-vaults  of  the  merchant  M.,  which  were 
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at  the  restaurateur's.  After  my  release  I  spoke  with 
Mr.  M.,  who  told  me  that  not  a  fragment  of  his  property 
had  been  left.  On  arriving  at  the  billiard-room,  I  turned 
to  address  myself  to  Captain  Von  W.,  and  while  speak- 
ing to  him  a  musket  shot  struck  down  a  young  trades- 
man, apparently  a  shoemaker,  not  three  paces  from  me ; 
he  was  unarmed.  While  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  a  soldier  sprang  towards  him,  and  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  gun  dispatched  him ;  I  turned  away  horror- 
struck.  Captain  Von  W.,  addressing  me,  assured  me 
that  his  heart  also  bled  at  such  a  scene,  but  said  he  could 
do  nothing ;  he  was  evidently  affected,  and  gave  orders 
that  no  more  citizens  should  be  brought  up.  A  crowd 
again  came  round  me,  and  for  the  fourth  time  I  was 
threatened  with  death.  The  soldiers  bellowed  out, 
"  Down  with  the  dog  ! "  and  surrounded  the  captain  and 
me ',  the  captain,  however,  succeeded  again  in  protecting 
me,  giving  me  an  escort,  and  sending  me  to  the  block- 
house in  the  new  town.  The  soldiers  seemed  to  be 
drunk.  I  was  led  away  through  the  streets  to  the 
looking-glass  manufactory,  and  from  thence  through  the 
Zwinger  to  the  Castle  Square.  Soldiers  were  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  I  was  in  danger  of  being  shot,  but  as 
they  were  so  good  as  to  refrain  from  doing  that,  they 
contented  themselves  with  striking  me  with  the  butt-end 
of  their  muskets.  When  crossing  the  bridge,  some 
soldiers  called  out  to  my  guard  to  throw  me  into  the 
water.  A  dispute  arose  whether  this  should  be  done  or 
not,  and  during  this  we  luckily  arrived  at  the  block-house, 
where  I  was  again  treated  in  the  most  infamous  manner. 
"  Do  you  bring  another  dog  ? "  was  called  out  to  my  escort. 
"  The  fellow  is  not  deserving  that  so  much  shoe-leather 
should  be  wasted  upon  him ; — shoot  him  !  "  I  was  taken 
to  the  watch-house,  demanded  who  I  was,  examined  by  a 
youngster  of  the  artillery,  everything  in  my  possession  was 
taken  from  me,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  council-house  in 
the  New  Town.  In  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  there  were 
already  about  twenty  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Professor  Ch.,  who  had  been  arrested  on  account  of  his 
red  beard,  the  advocate  K.,  who  was  apprehended  while 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  and  two  of  the 
students  mentioned  before.  I  was  here  examined  anew, 
ordered  to  take  off  my  coat,  waistcoat,  boots,  and  stock- 
ings, then  to  put  them  on  again,  and  received  orders  to 
sit  down  on  a  bench,  to  look  straight  before  me,  and  not 
to  utter  a  word.  The  Saxon  corporal,  on  guard,  explained 
to  us  that  martial  law  was  in  force  here,  and  asked  us  if 
we  knew  what  it  meant.  "  We  have  orders."  he  said, 
"  to  cut  down  any  one  who  moves.  You  are  robbers, 
murderers,  thieves;  fighting,  not  for  freedom,  but  to 
make  the  rich  poor."  In  this  way  we  sat,  seeing 
wounded  citizens  brought  in  half  dead,  undressed  before 
us,  and  their  bleeding  wounds  bound  up.  New  prisoners 
were  constantly  brought  in,  and  new  cruelties  practised. 
We  heard  the  unceasing  hurrahs  of  the  Prussians  and  the 
far-off  vivats  of  the  Saxons.  Soldiers  were  continually 
marching  past,  and  we  were  unceasingly  reviled  by  them, 
called  murderers,  thieves,  and  scum,  and  threatened  with 
shooting.  Late  in  the  evening  a  body  of  prisoners  came, 
among  whom  was  Tschuke,  of  Meissen,  with  his  hands  in 
chains,  and  his  hat  battered  to  pieces.  At  night  we  got 
some  straw,  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep.  With  day-break 
our  sufferings  recommenced.  The  common  decencies  of 
life  were  denied  us,  as  there  was  only  one  room  for 
every  purpose.  At  noon  we  had  something  to  eat.  Next 
morning,  a  captain  of  the  sharp-shooters  ordered  us  to 
stand  up,  to  arrange  ourselves  two  by  two,  in  order,  and 
to  march  into  the  street.  With  the  greatest  joy  the 
Prussians  roared  out  after  us,  "You  are  on  your  last 
journey."  We  now  went  to  the  Lady  Church,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussian  landwehr;  at  every  six  paces 
stood  sentinels  with  their  muskets  charged;  the  other 
soldiers  lay  around  the  altar.  We  were  divided  into 
separate  parties,  and  placed  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 


and  in  such  a  manner,  as  on  each  side  of  a  prisoner  there 
was  a  vacancy,  so  that  it  would  be  immediately  perceived 
when  any  one  spoke  to  his  neighbour.  The  soldiers  who 
guarded  us  were  of  the  12th  and  24th  Regiments  of  the 
Prussian  landwehr.  The  most  brutal  fellows  in  the 
regiments  seemed  to  have  been  selected,  for  their  treat- 
nient  of  us  was  frightful.  Two  of  the  prisoners  became 
insane  in  consequence,  one  of  whom,  a  powerful  young 
man,  I  afterwards  learned  was  a  master  butcher,  of 
the  name  of  G.,  from  L.,  near  Dresden.  All  the  military 
had  free  access  to  the  prisoners.  The  place  was  turned, 
as  it  were,  into  a  show-room,  where  any  one  who  pleased 
might  come  to  abuse  and  ill-treat  the  prisoners,  and  then 
go  away.  Among  the  thousands  who  treated  us  so  was 
an  old  man,  who,  it  was  whispered,  was  Colonel  or 
General  Von  W.,  on  the  half -pay.  This  fine  fellow  went 
up  to  a  medical  man  of  the  name  of  K.,  who  had  been 
made  a  prisoner,  and  spoke  to  him  sharply  because  he  had 
done  his  duty  towards  his  fellow-men  in  setting  up  an 
hospital.  K.  replied  to  him,  and  the  noble  General 
lifting  up  his  very  heavy  stick,  gave  him  such  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  we  thought  it  must  have  been  split  in 
pieces.  After  this  man  had  gone  about  for  some  time  in 
the  House  of  God  cursing  and  swearing,  he  went  away  with 
these  words,  addressing  himself  to  the  soldiers  :  "  Adieu, 
comrades  ;  I  cannot  stay  longer ;  if  I  stop  here,  nothing 
will  satisfy  me  but  to  cudgel  the  whole  gang."  Such 
treatment  was  often  experienced.  Those  who  were  insane 
were  not  taken  to  an  asylum  at  once,  but  remained  with 
us  for  two  days.  The  night  was  very  bad ;  the  cold  was 
intense,  and  scarcely  any  of  us  could  sleep.  Next 
morning  we  were  sent  off  in  bands  of  fifty,  under  a 
strong  escort,  to  the  Cloth-hall.  Here  we  sat  on  benches, 
and  on  rough,  unhewn,  blocks  of  wood :  in  this  manner  we 
sat  the  whole  day.  At  night  we  got  some  straw,  and  could 
lie  down.  At  ten  in  the  morning  each  got  two  pounds  of 
bread,  and  at  one  o'clock  a  plate  of  barley,  vegetables, 
&c.  Four  hundred  men  had  to  eat  in  this  way  out  of 
twenty  plates,  which  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  wash. 
Our  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  military  was  now  better. 
We  had  Prussian  troops  of  the  line  to  guard  us,  who  at 
least  showed  that  they  were  men.  We  spoke  to  them  and 
had  some  fresh  air.  I  sat  next  to  Rockel,  who  bore 
this  melancholy  state  of  things  with  great  composure. 
After  suffering  this  for  eight  days,  I  was  set  at  liberty. 
I  had  not  enjoyed  my  freedom  many  moments,  when  I 
everywhere  .heard  the  most  horrible  stories  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  soldiers.  As  respects  what  I  have  related 
I  will  vouch  for  it  with  my  life,  as  the  pure,  genuine, 
naked  truth.  Indeed,  I  have  purposely  endeavoured  to 
subdue  my  feelings,  that  I  might  state  nothing  but 
what  is  simply  true. 


THE  FANDANGO  AT  MANANTIAL. 

SEVERAL  circumstances  combined  to  render  me  ill-tem- 
pered on  the  road  to  Manantial ;  I  was  leaving  the  plea- 
sant zone  behind,  and  entering  the  sultry  regions,  the 
abode  of  yellow  .fever,  bordering  on  the  Mexican  gulf — 
and  instead  of  my  noble  horse,  Storm,  I  was  mounted  on 
a  miserable  hack,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
bestridden  by  my  valet.  The  knavish  fellow,  taking 
advantage  of  my  being  temporarily  without  money,  had 
demanded  his  arrears  of  wages,  and  at  the  same  time 
declined  to  accompany  me  farther  towards  the  fever  dis- 
tricts. Money  payments  being  under  the  circumstances 
out  of  the  question,  he  proposed  a  game  at  cards,  my 
horse  to  be  the  stake ;  if  I  won,  then  the  account  would 
be  settled,  and  he  would  have  no  further  claim  on  me ;  if 
I  lost,  then  my  horse,  the  cherished  companion  of  long 
and  eventful  wanderings,  would  be  his.  We  sat  down  to 
the  game  under  some  trees  by  the  road  side ;  fortune  went 
against  me,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  my 
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rogue  of  a  servant  gallop  off  in  triumph  on  my  gallant 
Storm,  without  a  word  of  leave-taking,  or  of  regret  at 
paining,  after  having  been  in  my  service  for  five  years. 
I  had  some  trouble  even  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  off 
my  saddle  also,  and  his  ingratitude  had  vexed  me. 

As  I  now  journeyed  on  the  wretched  beast  which  a 
freak  of  fortune  had  thrown  beneath  me,  I  espied  a 
traveller  a  short  distance  in  advance,  apparently  as  much 
irritated  as  myself.  He  gesticulated  vehemently,  shaking 
his  clenched  fist  towards  the  sky.  I  hastened  to  overtake 
him,  gratified  at  having  a  companion  in  misfortune.  His 
dress  and  appearance  showed  him  to  be  one  of  the 
Jarochos,  as  the  peasants  are  called  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me  at  his  side.  I  inquired  whether  his  unpalatable 
hilarity  were  directed  against  me.  "  You,  senor  cavalier  ?" 
he  replied,  "  no  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  the  appear- 
ance of  your  horse  makes  me  dispense  with  my  usual 
habits  of  courtesy." 

"  Still,"  I  rejoined,  much  annoyed  by  his  answer,  "  my 
horse  is  scarcely  uglier  than  yours." 

"  That  is  possible,  but  after  all  he  is  uglier :  it  is  a 
satisfaction  which  I  never  hoped  for,  and  by  your  favour 
I  profit  by  it." 

Here  the  stranger  again  set  up  a  laugh  louder  than 
ever ;  I  was  nettled,  and  to  divert  my  vexation  drew  out 
one  of  my  pistols  and  fired  into  the  trees  above  our 
heads.  A  parrot  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground.  The 
Jarocho  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  uneasy  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  aim  at  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  I  answered,  sharply,  "and  this 
ought  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
jeer  at  people  before  knowing  them." 

At  these  words  the  other  stopped  his  horse,  and 
settling  himself  haughtily  in  the  saddle,  with  one 
hand  on  his  hip,  while  with  the  other  he  thrust  his  straw 
hat  down  upon  his  head,  he  exclaimed,  ' '  Hearken,  senor 
unknown,  I  am  of  a  caste  and  of  a  country  where  speech 
is  short  and  the  hand  ready.  I  had  no  intention  of 
offending  you,  but  if  you  seek  a  quarrel  with  me  you  have 
found  your  man  j  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  our 
arms,  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best." 

The  Jarocho  then  chanted  a  few  lines  of  a  song  of 
defiance,  and  as  he  ended,  drew  out  the  keen  blade  that 
hung  at  his  side.  There  was  something  chivalric  in  the 
idea  of  a  passage  of  arms  in  the  midst  of  an  American 
solitude,  but  there  was  such  an  incongruity  between  the 
miserable  appearance  of  our  horses  and  the  warlike  atti- 
tude of  their  riders,  that  we  broke  simultaneously  into  a 
hearty  peal  of  laughter,  and  I  assured  my  opponent  that 
after  his  disavowal  of  offensive  intentions  we  had  no 
longer  any  worthy  motive  for  fighting. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  easily  satisfied,"  he 
answered,  "  for  I  have  another  quarrel  on  my  hands,  and 
to  fight  with  you  before  settling  that,  would  be  a  great 
breach  of  duty." 

After  these  explanations,  we  continued  our  route 
together,  the  Jarocho  told  me  that  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  procure  a  knot  of  red  ribands,  to  present  on 
the  morrow  to  Donna  Sacramenta,"a  damsel  of  his  acquain- 
tance, at  the  fandango,  or  village  festival  of  Manantial. 
Greatly  to  his  disappointment  his  search  had  been 
fruitless.  I  expressed  my  intention  of  staying  to  witness 
the  spectacle,  and  there  being  no  tavern  in  the  village, 
gave  my  fellow-traveller  to  understand  that  I  should 
quarter  myself  at  his  house  for  the  time.  It  was  night 
when  we  reached  the  village,  a  few  huts  in  an  open  part 
of  the  wood ;  several  men  in  picturesque  costume,  and 
women  dressed  in  white,  were  rehearsing  the  dances  for 
the  next  day,  to  the  sound  of  a  guitar.  Our  arrival  was 
hailed  with  shouts  of  welcome,  and  cries  of  "  Ah,  Calros 
has  come,"  this  being  the  provincial  term  for  Carlos. 
My  companion,  however,  manifested  but  little  pleasure 


at  this  reception,  the  contraction  of  his  brow  denoted  the 
working  of  some  painful  emotion.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  group  of  dancers,  and  by  the  direction  of  his 
looks  I  distinguished  the  object  of  his  attention.  It  was 
a  young  and  graceful  girl  who  seemed  rather  to  glide 
than  to  walk  over  the  green  turf.  A  diadem  of  cucuyos, 
glow-worms,  glittered  upon  the  black  tresses  of  her  hair, 
mingled  with  a  wreath  of  odoriferous  flowers,  and  cast  a 
mysterious  and  charming  halo  upon  her  forehead.  Mov- 
ing under  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon,  Sacramenta  might 
have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  fairies  that  dance  by  night 
in  the  glades  of  the  forest. 

The  look  of  indifference,  almost  disdain,  that  the 
young  girl  cast  upon  the  Jarocho,  and  the  expression  of 
angry  jealousy  visible  in  his  features,  soon  revealed  to  me 
one  of  those  painful  dramas — one  of  the  contests  between 
coquetry  and  affection  found  everywhere  under  heaven. 
Calros,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  man  accustomed 
to  see  his  homage  treated  with  disdain.  He  waited 
patiently  until  the  dance  was  finished,  and  then 
approaching  Sacramenta,  he  dismounted,  and  although 
too  far  off  to  hear  his  words,  I  could  tell  by  his  gestures 
that  he  was  making  excuses  on  the  subject  of  the  red 
ribands.  But  the  poor  fellow  seemed  completely  over- 
come by  the  mocking  and  ironical  spirit  in  which  his 
confession  was  received.  While  listening  to  the  maiden's 
words,  he  played  with  the  horn  hilt  of  his  machete, 
a  straight  narrow-bladed  sword,  and  a  gloomy  cloud 
settled  on  his  features ;  then,  as  if  his  pride  were  suddenly 
roused,  he  receded  a  pace  or  two,  and  lifted  one  foot 
into  the  stirrup  to  remount  his  horse.  Before  rising  to 
the  saddle,  he  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  young 
girl.  Sacramenta  answered  it  by  a  shake  of  the  head, 
by  which  a  flower  was  detached  from  the  wreath  on  her 
brow,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Jarocho  looked  at  the 
little  blossom  with  doubt,  and  the  young  girl  at  first 
seemed  indifferent  to  his  hesitation.  But  while  re-ar- 
ranging her  head-dress,  with  a  touch  of  coquetry  which 
our  drawing-room  ladies  might  have  envied,  she  pointed 
with  her  small  blue-satin  slippered  foot  to  the  flower  lying 
on  the  grass.  Calros'  face  became  radiant  with  supreme 
delight;  he  stooped  quickly,  picked  up  the  frail  pledge  of 
hope,  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
He  had  evidently  forgotten  his  proffered  hospitality  j  I 
started  in  pursuit,  and  overtook  him  before  he  reached 
his  cabin.  This  structure  was  one  of  the  slight  dwellings 
usual  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  interior  divided 
into  three  apartments  by  partitions  of  rushes.  In  one 
of  these,  an  old  woman,  the  mother  of  Calros,  was  pre- 
paring supper.  After  attending  to  our  horses,  we  sat 
down  to  the  repast,  which  consisted  of  rice-milk,  fried 
bananas,  and  the  red  haricots,  whose  excellence  is  pro- 
verbial throughout  the  whole  of  Mexico.  The  meal 
over,  the  old  woman  retired,  and  stretching  ourselves  on 
the  floor  near  the  open  door,  my  host  and  I  lay  awake 
conversing  far  into  the  night.  Among  other  subjects 
the  Jarocho  spoke  of  his  quarrel : — ' '  You  saw  Sacra- 
menta," he  said;  "well,  about  six  months  ago,  she 
became  the  subject  of  a  dispute  at  a  fandango,  at  which, 
as  it  happened,  I  was  not  present.  A  man  was  killed ; 
the  assassin  made  good  use  of  his  spurs,  and  fled.  The 
man  was  my  relative,  and  I  was  appointed,  according  to 
custom,  to  avenge  his  death.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
grieved  me  much,  for  he  loved  Donna  Sacramenta,  and  those 
who  love  her  are  my  enemies ;  nevertheless,  I  accepted 
the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  a  point  of  honour.  Had 
nothing  more  been  necessary  than  with  sword  in  hand  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt,  I 
should  have  hastened  to  discharge  the  duty,  but  the 
carefully  concealed  traces  of  the  murderer  had  to  be  sought 
for  in  all  the  villages  of  the  shore  country.  It  was  ther 
I  felt  that  I  loved  Sacramenta  more  than  life,  perhaps, 
more  than  honour,  and  I  put  off  my  pursuit  from  day  to 
day.  There  are  certain  signs  by  which  we  know  when 
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i    a  hurricane  is  going  to  blow,  we  can  follow  step  by  step 
I    the  invisible  track  of  the  jaguar,  or  of  a  man  hiding  him- 
I    self;  but  no  man  can   read   a  woman's  heart.     Twenty 
times  I  have  believed  myself  beloved  by  Sacramenta,  and 
twenty  times  her  disdain  has  renewed  my  doubts,  and  I 
;    dared  not  depart  without  knowing  whether  she   would 
rejoice  at  my  absence,  or   pray  for  my  return.      To-day 
even,  I  am  still  tormented  by  uncertainty,  and  yet  some- 
thing tells  me  to  hope.    This  morning  I  could  have  set  out 
certain  that  my  aspirations  would  be  slighted ;  this  evening 
I  almost  flatter  myself  with  foolish  expectations." 

To  these  remarks,  which  revealed  the  Jarocho's  state 
of  feeling,  I  replied  that  the  gift  of  £he  flower  ought  to 
be  considered  as  encouragement  to  hope ;  this  led  him  to 
speak  of  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  his  imposed  task  of  vengeance,  to  which  he  was 
goaded  day  after  day  by  the  aged  mother  of  the  deceased. 
She  passed  for  a  sorceress ;  and  Calros,  having  seen  a 
cloud  a  few  nights  previously,  in  which  his  troubled 
imagination  discovered  a  resemblance  to  her  murdered 
son,  took  it  as  an  evidence  of  her  supernatural  abilities. 
Altogether  the  poor  fellow  was  in  a  most  tantalized  state 
of  mind,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  upon  myself  the  duty 
of  pursuing  and  punishingthe  assassin.  I  declined  accepting 
I  the  proifered  honour,  but  agreed  to  accompany  and  help 
him  in  case  of  need,  whenever  he  might  choose  to  set 
out.  He  took  me  at  my  word.  Our  departure  was 
arranged  for  the  second  day  after. 

On  awaking  the  next  morning,  I  found  the  Jarocho 
already  up  and  dressed  in  the  elegant  picturesque  costume 
of  his  class ;  he  was  as  gay  as  pearls,  strung  with  little  mir- 
rors, on  velvet,  and  rows  of  reals  and  half-reals  on  Spanish 
leather,  could  make  him.  The  hilt  of  his  machete,  sus- 
pended by  a  scarlet  girdle  to  his  side,  was  decorated  with 
silken  tufts  of  the  same  colour.  He  looked  so  brave  in 
his  equipments  that  I  augured  favourably  for  the  affair 
nearest  his  heart ;  he  had,  however,  one  cause  of  regret, 
and  that  was  his  vow  preventing  him  from  fighting,  but 
he  promised  to  indemnify  himself  by  a  little  extra  singing, 
gaming,  and  drinking ;  I  doubted  much  of  the  calming 
effects  of  cards  and  Catalonian  brandy. 

All  Manantial  was  in  holiday  trim,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  figures  of  daintily  dressed  women  were  seen  at 
the  open  doors  of  the  huts.  A  platform  was  erected 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  for  the  dancers,  and  here 
and  there  impromptu  stalls  were  raised  for  the  sale  of 
fruits,  water,  and  brandy.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  almost 
insupportable,  yet  crowds  of  horsemen  came  pouring 
in;  and  soon  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  confusion  of 
neighings,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  strumming  of  guitars. 

In  all  the  villages  of  this  part  of  the  country  the 
women  dance,  and  the  men  play  the  part  of  spectators. 
I  joined  myself  to  one  of  the  groups,  and  presently  a 
Jarocho,  seating  himself  on  the  ground  near  the  platform, 
began  to  strike  his  guitar  with  a  vigorous  hand.  Eight 
or  ten  females  obeyed  the  eummons;  they  made  the 
tour  of  the  stage,  and  began  to  dance.  Somewhat  mo- 
notonous at  first,  the  movement  became  gradually 
animated,  as  the  women  chanted  couplets  in  response  to 
those  sung  by  the  musician.  I  admired  the.  grace  and 
agility  with  which  several  of  them,  while  dancing,  carried 
a  glass  filled  with  water  on  their  head,  without  spilling  a 
drop;  or  untied  complicated  knots  formed  in  a  silk  girdle 
round  their  feet,  without  using  their  hands.  Notwith- 
standing the  applause  that  followed  these  feats,  the 
passions  of  the  spectators  appeared  yet  to  slumber. 
Hitherto  the  libations  of  brandy,  flavoured  with  orange- 
peel,  had,  in  going  round,  elicited  nothing  but  laughter, 
pungent  repartee,  and  imprecations ;  soon,  however,  was 
heard  the  prelude  to  a  new  air ;  it  was  the  dance  called 
petenera. 

This  time,  also,  the  platform  was  speedily  filled,  and 
among  the  females  who  came  forward,  I  recognised 
Donna  Sacramenta  by  her  graceful  figure  and  provoking 


beauty,  she  whom  Calros  called  his  well-beloved  human 
angel.  She  was  charmingly  dressed,  presenting  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  woman  of  the  torrid  zone  in  all  her  in- 
toxicating beauty. 

Now  there  was  something  like  excitement  a  mong  the 
company :  "Ah  !"  said  a  Jarocho,  who  stood  at  my  side, 
to  his  comrade,  "  at  the  last  fandango,  at  Malibran,  Quili- 
maco  lost  one  of  his  ears,  and  Juan  de  Dios  the  end  of 
his  nose,  for  a  donna  who  was  not  worth  a  lock  of  this 
one's  hair." 

"Patience,  tio  (uncle),"  answered  the  other,  "the  beau- 
tiful Sacramenta,  no  doubt,  has  more  than  one  adorer 
in  the  village,  and  I  predict  that  before  the  evening  she 
will  have  made  the  machete  and  chamarra  dance,  of  at 
least  two  among  us." 

I  did  not  understand  this  dialogue ;  events  were  to  ex- 
plain the  allusions  to  me.  Meantime,  the  spectators  had 
ranged  themselves  into  two  groups,  partisans  of  different 
heroes.  At  the  head  of  one,  stood  a  proud-looking 
Jarocho,  as  sumptuously  dressed  as  Calros,  who  had 
placed  himself  foremost  among  the  others.  The  latter 
looked  vexed,  Sacramenta  gave  him  no  single  glance, 
and  as  I  came  near  him  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  You 
see;  hope  yesterday,  despair  to  day,  such  is  my  fate; 
we  will  start  to-morrow." 

His  regret  was  so  poignant  that  I  animadverted 
strongly  on  the  maiden's  coquetry.  "Ah,"  he  added, 
"she  has  not  pardoned  my  inability  to  obtain  that 
unfortunate  knot  of  scarlet  ribands." 

Just  then,  his  rival  approached  the  platform,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  offered  it  to  Sacramenta  with  easy 
courtesy.  She  received  it  with  a  smile,  and  placed  it 
on  her  head,  without  interrupting  the  evolutions  re- 
quired by  the  dance.  Calros'  face  was  unmoved;  he 
contented  himself  by  making  an  almost  imperceptible 
sign  to  one  of  his  partisans.  The  latter  advancing  in 
turn,  also  presented  his  hat.  In  such  a  case,  custom 
requires  that  the  lady  show  no  preference  for  either 
admirer;  she  therefore  continued  dancing,  holding  a 
hat  in  each  hand. 

The  advantage  of  seeing  his  hat  upon  the  head  of  the 
fair  dancer,  now  remained  to  the  third  gallant  who 
might  embrace  it;  as  I  expected,  it  was  Calros.  Im- 
mediately the  two  antagonists  exchanged  a  look  of  defi- 
ance ;  then  the  first  one  untying  his  sash  of  China  crape, 
threw  it  as  a  scarf  on  Sacramenta's  shoulders,  and 
arranged  it  so  as  to  form  a  large  scarlet  rosette  at 
her  side. 

The  guitars  were  twanged  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
the  singers  redoubled  their  efforts.  The  young  girl  con- 
tinued to  dance,  proud  of  the  homage  she  had  won,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  Calros  was  tortured  by  jealousy. 
"  Courage,"  I  whispered,  "have  you  no  longer  the  flower 
upon  your  heart  ?"  He  raised  his  head,  as  though  the 
thought  had  restored  all  his  confidence,  unfastened  his 
machete,  and  hung  it  close  to  the  scarlet  scarf  over 
Sacramenta's  arm.  Thus  was  the  prediction  accom- 
plished which  had  shortly  before  puzzled  me ;  the  maiden 
was  dancing  with  the  machete  and  chamarra  of  two  of 
her  lovers.  It  was  a  singular  sight,  the  steel-blade 
in  the  sun,  as  the  young  girl  went  through  her  rapid 
evolutions.  Suddenly,  a  voice  called  silence,  and  then 
commenced  a  defiant  and  alternated  chant  between 
Calros  and  his  opponent,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
increase  the  exasperation  already  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Sacramenta  turned  pale,  either  from  fatigue  or  appre- 
hension, and  according  to  usage,  the  rivals  approached 
to  redeem  their  pledges ;  the  fixed  price  is  a  half-real, 
but  the  two  eager  aspirants  loaded  her  hands  with  coin. 
She  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  betraying  no  preference 
for  one  or  the  other ;  the  question,  it  was  evident,  had 
to  be  settled  by  the  machete,  whereby  all  parties  would  be 
gratified,  for  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a  fandango  is 
in  the  fight  with  which  it  generally  terminates.  At  this 
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juncture,  an  old  woman  came  up,  and  with  much  asperity 
of  tone  and  manner,  reminded  Calros  of  his  vow.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  effect  a  compromise ;  she 
taunted  him  with  breach  of  duty;  he  was  obliged  to  submit, 
to  the  great  triumph  of  his  rival. 

A  dispute  arose  which,  as  it  could  not  be  settled 
by  swords,  was  about  to  be  settled  by  cards,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
saved  the  honour  of  Manantial.  His  horse  was  at  full 
speed  j  no  one  knew  him ;  he  drew  up,  and  dismounting, 
advanced  to  the  side  of  the  platform,  where,  drawing  his 
machete,  to  the  hilt  of  which  hung  a  knot  of  scarlet 
ribands,  he  used  it  to  trace  a  circle  on  the  sand,  and  then 
thrusting  the  point  a  few  inches  into  the  ground,  left  the 
weapon  standing  upright  in  the  centre.  All  this,  the 
arrogant  defiance  of  a  whole  population,  by  a  single  in- 
dividual, passed  in  silence.  The  opponent,  so  much 
desired  by  Calros'  rival,  could  not  have  presented  himself 
more  opportunely.  Every  eye  sought  the  boaster,  but 
he,  finding  the  new  adversary,  perhaps,  too  formidable, 
had  vanished.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  regarded 
the  stranger  with  admiration,  but  no  one  seemed  more 
impatient  than  Calros  to  measure  swords  with  the  un- 
known champion.  It  was  for  want  of  scarlet  ribands 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  win  Sacramenta' s  favour  the 
night  before ;  the  struggle  in  his  mind  was  a  severe  one; 
but,  after  a  few  moments  of  debate,  he  whispered  to  me  : 
"  Per  Dios  !  let  the  old  woman  say  what  she  will,  Sacra- 
menta  shall  have  the  scarlet  ribands;"  so  saying  he 
advanced  hastily,  and  planted  his  machete  by  the  side  of 
the  stranger's.  The  latter  touched  his  hat  courteously, 
and  at  Calros'  request,  agreed  that  the  ribands  should  be 
the  prize  of  him  who  drew  the  first  blood.  The  combat 
began  by  furious  thrusts  on  both  sides,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  speedy  and  fatal  result,  but  the  Jarochos  make 
up  by  agility  and  rapid  movements  of  the  body  what  they 
may  lack  in  skill  of  fence.  In  this  sort  of  contest  the 
point  of  honour  is  to  preserve  the  sword-hand  uninjured, 
a  wounded  hand  is  an  indelible  disgrace  for  the  most  re- 
nowned fencer ;  loss  of  life  would  be  nothing  in  com- 
parison. The  stranger's  hand  was  better  protected  by 
the  scarlet  ribands  than  by  a  steel  guard,  as  Calros 
shrank  from  injuring  the  decoration  for  which  he  risked 
his  life,  and  which  he  hoped  to  present  to  Sacramenta. 
Thus  the  fight  went  on  j  at  length  the  stranger's  blade 
whistling  along  that  of  my  host,  threatened  his  hand ;  a 
second  more  and  Calros'  wounded  fingers  would  have  let 
the  machete  fall,  but  he  parried  the  stroke,  which,  falling 
on  his  arm,  just  above  the  wrist,  drew  a  streak  of  blood. 
At  the  same  instant  a  red  stain  appeared  on  the  stranger's 
shoulder.  Both  blades  were  at  once  lowered  ;  the 
combat  was  over  ere  I  could  decide  which  had  been  the 
first  wounded,  but  the  quick  and  practised  eye  of  the 
spectators  had  already  settled  the  point.  The  unknown 
made  no  attempt  to  appeal  from  their  judgment,  he 
detached  the  silken  knot  from  the  hilt  of  his  machete,  and 
presented  it  upon  the  point  to  his  opponent  j  this  was  ac- 
knowledging himself  conquered.  This  last  act  of  courtesy 
won  him  all  hearts  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  he 
shared  with  his  rival  in  the  honours  of  victory.  During 
the  struggle  Sacramenta' s  features  had  been  overspread 
by  a  mortal  paleness,  which  now,  as  Calros  advanced  and 
gave  her  the  ribands  he  had  so  valiantly  gained,  gave 
place  to  a  ruddy  glow.  She  thanked  him  with  a  smile, 
and  looks  which  showed  that  she  valued  his  present  as 
much  as  he  did  her  flower  of  the  evening  before. 

The  two  combatants  were  now  as  lavish  of  brandy  as 
they  had  been  valorous,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the 
villagers,  who  found  in  copious  draughts  a  satisfactory 
termination  to  the  fandango.  While  thus  occupied  a 
second  stranger  arrived,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  other,  the  two  rode  off  together.  Night  fell ; 
Calros  and  I  were  sitting  talking  at  the  door  of  his  cabin, 
when  the  old  woman  again  came  up  with  a  request  that 


my  host  would  follow  her.  An  hour  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, his  face  radiant  with  joy;  he  now  knew  that 
fervent  prayers  would  follow  him  in  his  perilous  en- 
terprise:  "It  is  hard,"  he  said,  "to  leave  Sacramenta 
after  such  an  assurance,  but  I  have  no  longei  a  pretext 
for  delay,  and  we  shall  set  out  to-morrow." 


THE  TRANSFER. 

IN  the  land  of  the  East  there  flourished  a  flower, 

And  in  soul  it  was  like  the  lark  ; 
For  it  smiled  and  was  glad  in  the  sunny  hour, 

And  it  drooped  when  the  sky  was  dark. 

And  there  came  from  afar  to  this  favoured  land 

A  youth  who  was  Fortune's  heir, 
And  he  asked  what  magical  spell  or  wand 

Had  been  guarding  a  form  so  fair. 

Then  an  old  man  spoke  by  the  stranger's  side, 

"  I  have  guarded  it  day  and  night ; 
So  the  wind  it  hath  braved,  and  the  storm  defied, 

And  laughed  at  the  mildew's  blight." 

Then  a  smile  broke  over  the  youth's  dark  check, 

As  a  sunbeam  o'er  the  sea  : 
"  Wilt  thou  sell  me  this  flower,  so  lovely  and  meek, 

This  child  of  the  sun  ?  "  quoth  he. 

"  I  have  gold  which  would  buy  thee  pomp  and  pride, 

Fields  rich  as  a  fairy  land  ; 
If  our  bargain  be  fairly  made,"  he  cried, 

"  Hold  forward  thy  friendly  hand." 

The  other  wept  at  the  stranger's  words, 

And  he  said,  "  Thou  art  over-bold  ; 
For  this  sweet  flower  mocks  thy  costly  hoards, 

And  the  old  man  scorns  thy  gold." 

The  stranger  went,  and  another  came, 

In  a  pilgrim's  seedy  robe  ; 
No  kin  was  he  to  wealth  or  fame, 

But  poor  as  afflicted  Job. 

The  old  man  watched  his  blue  eye  sink, 

And  he  saw  him  weep  and  pine  ; 
And  he  said  with  a  fatherly  smile,  "  I  think, 

Thou  wouldst  beg  for  this  flower  of  mine. 

"  I  would  not  sell  it  for  gold  nor  land, 

But  I  give  it  thee  doubly  free  ; 
Let  me  feel  the  clasp  of  thy  manly  hand, 

I  will  shake  it  in  faith  with  thee." 

O,  the  world  would  be  blest,  if  it  had  no  mart 

Where  Love  can  be  bought  and  sold ; 
For  a  heavenly  thing  is  a  human  heart, 

And  an  earthly  thing  is  gold  1 

E.    H.    EURRIXGTON. 


THE  HIDDEN  RING. 

BY    SILVERPEN.     . 

/.At*- 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

Till  it  was  far  past  midnight,  did  Absalom  Podd's 
new  guest  sit  before  the  little  parlour  fire,  filling  and 
refilling  his  smoky  Churchwarden  more  times  than  I  can 
count ;  but  the  volume  of  Schiller,  after  twice  reading 
over  the  lesson  of  the  night,  lay  open  and  uncared  for 
on  his  knee,  for  the  fire  seemed  to  be  a  book  with  endless 
pages,  on  which  his  gaze  was  fixed,  and  never  altered. 

With  quite  the  early  morrow,  indeed  at  an  hour  which, 
considering  that  it  was  past  midnight  when  his  guest  re- 
tired, astonished  worthy  Absalom  as  he  meditated, 
about  this  and  other  things,  over  his  pipe  in  the  little 
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bar,  Mr.  Riddle  strolled  from  the  rustic  inn.  A3  this 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  world,  with  old 
!  timber  gables,  and  jutting  eaves  of  thatch,  and  with  a 
sweet  bowery  garden  which  almost  rivalled  that  of  the 
parsonage,  no  wonder  that  the  stranger  preferred  to  take 
his  way  along  its  flower-bordered  walks  towards  the  quiet 
fields  which  lay  beyond.  As  he  passed  through  the  little 
wicket,  on  either  side  of  which  ran  a  long,  shady,  sweet- 
briar  hedge,  he  met  Ruth  on  her  way  from  the  parsonage ; 
so  guessing  from  whence  she  came  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  her. 

"Oh!  dear,  yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  rustic  beauty,  as 
she  stood  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  like  Morland's  country 
girl,  "  Miss  Dora  will  be  quite  ready  to  see  you,  for  I've 
righted  every  thing  up,  as  Missis  bid  me,  and  dear  old 
master  was  there  by  four  o'clock  trimming  the  flower- 
borders  and  milking  the  cow,  and  old  Northwood  has 
been  down  to  say,  that  as  Leah  roasts  some  fowls  and 
makes  a  pudding  to  day,  the  dear  young  lady  mustn't  be 
troubled  about  a  dinner;  so  you'll  find  her,  Sir,  in  the 
curate's  little  book  room,  sitting  like  the  biggest  lady  in 
the  land." 

So  saying,  the  maid  of  the  inn  dropped  her  pro- 
foundest  curtsey,  for  her  master  had  announced  in  the 
kitchen,  previous  to  her  departure  to  the  parsonage  on 
the  over  night,  that  the  new  guest  was  some  "  great 
gentleman ;"  and  passed  on,  leaving  him  to  the  sweet 
peacefulness  of  the  solitary  flower-decked  fields.  But  he, 
ordinarily  such  a  reveller  in,  and  reader  of  nature,  was 
deaf  to  the  low  cadence  of  the  wind  as  it  lightly  bent  the 
grass  and  rustled  the  thick  leaves  of  the  bowery  hedges; 
was  deaf  to  the  ripple  of  the-  brook  as  it  sung  its  way 
amidst  old  gnarled  roots  and  overhanging  boughs;  was 
deaf  to  throstles'  and  to  blackbirds'  notes,  to  the  low 
call  of  kine  upon  the  hills ;  was  blind  to  flower  and  leaf, 
to  field  and  wood,  to  earth  and  sky;  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing,  and  knew  nothing,  but  that  which  lay  before  his 
rapid,  eager  steps.  Calling  back  his  hound,  with  a  peremp- 
tory voice,  if  it  chanced  to  go  before,  as  if  jealous  that  it 
should  precede  him  by  a  hair's  breadth,  he  gained  the 
sylvan  parsonage,  and  entering  through  its  leafy  porch, 
stood  in  the  half  kitchen,  half  parlour,  which  I  have 
already  described.  Everything  was  still,  and  cool,  and 
pleasant;  the  rich  warm  morning  sun  fell  in  strips 
through  the  ivied  casement  panes  upon  the  bright  red 
floor ;  and  through  these  casements",  and  the  open  doors, 
the  brook  breeze  brought  the  garden  treasures  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  rose.  One  glance  around,  on  oak 
buffet,  quaint  clock,  old  screen,  wood  fire,  he  uncovered, 
and  passing  through  the  shadow  of  a  niche-like  doorway, 
found  himself  within  Mr.  Longnor's  little  study,  and  saw 
Dora  seated  on  the  wide  old  window-ledge.  In  an  in- 
stant, her  work  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  for  she  had  been 
sewing,  and  she  bounded  towards  her  father's  friend, 
with  all  the  frankness  with  which  a  child  seeks  those  it 
has  been  taught  to  love.  But  like  was  not  met  by  like ; 
so,  awed  by  Mr.  Riddle's  somewhat  cold  and  restrained 
greeting,  Dora  dropped  a  little  curtsey,  and  stood  down- 
cast and  abashed  before  him.  Her  guileless  heart  guessed 
not  the  secret  and  the  truth ;  or  the  stern  vow  made 
over  the  fading  embers  of  the  rustic  fire.  But  Hero, 
the  hound,  who  had  crept  in  unseen,  taking  as  it  were 
advantage  of  this  pause,  slouched  forward,  and  was  about 
to  nestle  his  broad  dewlap  on  her  shoulder,  when  a  pe- 
remptory "  down  sir,  out  sir,"  put  an  end  to  his  kindly 
demonstrative  intention,  and  he  slunk  back  to  his  place 
in  the  porch  quite  downcast  and  subdued.  Still  more 
abashed,  Dora  was  about  to  say  something  such  as  ''good 
morning,"  instead  of  the  impulsive,  guileless,  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,  Sir,"  when  Mr.  Riddle  said  abruptly, 

'  Come,  Dora,  put  on  your  bonnet  and  show  me  the 
woodlands ;  as  your  father  is  not  at  home,  you  must  be 
my  guide,  as  you  probably  would  if  he  were  here.  Come, 
we  can  talk,  for  I  have  much  to  ask," 


"  Yes,  Sir ;  we  will  talk  about  dear  papa,  it  pleases  me 
so  to  speak  of  him." 

"  And  about  yourself,  Dora !  Now  fetch  your  bonnet." 
He  said  this  in  a  way  which  prevented  further  discus- 
sion, and  sitting  down  by  the  little  doorway,  so  as  there 
to  have  a  full  view  of  the  kitchen,  he  lighted  up  Mr. 
Churchwarden.  Nor  once,  whilst  Dora  moved  to  and 
fro,  plying  the  fire  so  as  to  last  till  her  return,  putting 
on  her  poor  bonnet  and  childish  tippet,  did  he  remove 
his  gaze,  but  watched  her  as  a  mariner  a  precious  guiding 
star.  And  well  he  might;  for  his  heart  was  true  in 
judging  Dora,  a  precious  little  human  creature.  Already 
was  the  rare  promise  of  her  girlish  beauty  a  thing  of 
talk  about  that  solitary  country  side ;  already  had  her 
learning,  and  the  rare  pains  taken  in  her  education  been 
talked  about  by  rustic  folks  over  their  winter's  fire;  on 
moorland  and  hill,  in  forest  and  by  brook,  had  she  been 
seen  a  companion  of  her  father ;  and  thus  with  health, 
beauty,  much  knowledge,  and  extreme  youth,  and  with 
a  warm,  affectionate,  yet  pure  and  guileless  heart,  she 
was  one  of  those  sweet  spirits  fitted  by  heaven  to 
mingle  with  superior  natures. 

At  last  she  came ;  her  rich  and  ebon-coloured  hah* 
tucked  up  beneath  her  humble  bonnet,  her  rounded 
arms  scarcely  shadowed  by  the  little  tippet,  a  small  light 
basket  in  her  ungloved  hand.  The  porch  door  was 
locked,  the  key  hidden  in  its  accustomed  place,  and 
Dora  led  the  way  across  the  plashy  stepping-stones  of  the 
rapid  brawling  brook. 

They  were  soon  amidst  the  wild  primeval  forest  land 
of  this  sweet  country.  And  in  solitudes,  as  deep, — except 
here  and  there  for  a  woodman  busy  in  the  bracken,  or  a 
charcoal-burner  with  his  smouldering  piles  of  faggots, — as 
if  on  a  western  prairie,  or  an  isle  of  the  Pacific  seas. 
Sometimes  on  ferny  uplands,  sometimes  by  solitary  oaks 
of  giant  growth,  sometimes  in  deep  glades  as  still  and 
shadowed  as  a  Druidical  grove  (though  such  are  rare,  for 
much  of  this  noble  land  is  disforested),  sometimes  by 
mountain  ridges  where  the  red  sandstone  yawned  in 
picturesque  declivities,  and  opened  Nature's  primal 
book  for  man  to  read ;  sometimes  where  earlier  formations 
still  cropped  out,  and  showed  the  signs  of  long-passed 
surging  oceans,  monstrous  and  wild ;  sometimes  by  tarn 
and  rivulet  they  wandered  on,  talking  as  Mr.  Riddle 
wished  the  girl  to  talk,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  that  full 
measure  which  his  soul  required.  For  light  of  foot, 
revisiting  her  father's  haunts,  and  enthusiastic  in  that 
which  had  become  to  her,  from  the  long  and  almost  daily 
habit  of  her  life,  a  second  nature,  she  led  Mr.  Riddle  to 
some  of  the  places  amidst  the  wildest  recesses  of  the 
forest  and  the  hills,  where  Longnor's  most  happy  re- 
searches and  verifications  had  been  made,  and  naturally 
gave  their  several  little  histories,  so  interesting  to  the 
earnest  student. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  sun  fell  hot  upon  the  forest- 
paths,  though  shadowed  here  and  there  by  thick-leafed 
giant  boughs ;  and  as  they  had  now  walked  far,  since  the 
old  country  church  clock  had  struck  nine,  they  sat  down 
midway  in  a  broad  old  glade,  yet  spared  from  the  wood- 
man's axe,  and  which  evidently  served  the  purposes  of  a 
wood  for  the  charcoal-burners'  wains,  or  for  an  occasional 
horseman.  And  here  they  rested  on  as  rich  a  carpet  of 
flowery  verdure  as  nature  ever  spread  for  her  weary- 
footed  children ;  the  richness  of  the  golden  sun  crowning 
the  dark  holly-trees  with  glory,  and  the  fern  and  hare- 
bell, the  bramble  and  the  feathery  gi-ass,  timing  their 
own  faint  melodies  to  the  rich  diapason  of  the  sough- 
ing forest  boughs.  For  a  long  way,  till  they  thus  sat 
down,  Mr.  Riddle  had  been  questioning  Dora  about  her 
studies,  and  so  talking,  and  finding  her  knowledge  on 
many  things  even  more  accurate  than  he  anticipated,  he 
now,  as  he  sat,  relaxed  from  that  stern,  distant  manner 
which  he  had  assumed ;  and  Dora,  thus  won  from  her 
timidity,  opened  the  little  basket  she  had  brought  with 
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her,  and  took  out  a  small  flask  of  cowslip-wine,  which 
was  the  very  smallest  portion  of  what  was  held  in  an 
excessively  fat  bottle,  placed  cunningly  in  the  closet 
that  very  morning  by  dear  old  Podd,  and  a  slice  of  the 
nice  saffron-cake  Mrs.  Northwood  and  her  little  Leah  had 
concocted  whilst  the  good  old  tailor  had  been  effect- 
ing his  miracle  upon  the  curate's  coat.  Breaking  the 
cake  within  the  leaves  with  which  she  had  covered  it,  she 
proffered  it,  and  the  flask,  to  Mr.  Riddle.  The  first  im- 
pulsive moment  of  his  hand  betrayed  how  readily  his 
heart  accepted  the  gentle  offer ;  but  the  next  instant  he 
had  repulsed  her  with  a  cold  "  not  any,  I  thank  you," 
which  at  once  paralysed  the  gentle  and  affectionate  nature 
of  the  girl.  She  dropped  the  flask  and  cake,  rose  quickly, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  go  home,  Sir,  if  you  please  ;  I  am  sorry  if  I 
have  offended  you ;  I  hoped  you  would  not  recollect  the 
difference  between  us;  papa  said,  that  whenever  you 
came  you  would  not ;  that  you  were  noble  and  kind ; 
that — that — Sir — Mr.  Riddle — if  you  came  you  would 
be  like  an  uncle  or  a  brother  towards  me.  I  will  go 
home,  Sir — the  charcoal-burners  will  tell  you  the  way." 

"  Nonsense,  Dora,  nonsense ;  come,  sit  down,  and  eat 
your  luncheon.  I  want  to  be  noble  to  you,  Dora — noble 
as  a  god.  This  is  why,  perhaps,  I  am  stern  and  cold. 
New  let  us  go  back  to  last  night's  lesson — we  may  have 
to  talk  about  this  matter  another  day." 

She  had  crouched  down  again  upon  the  grass  without 
replying,  or  without  looking  up,  for  her  tears  were  yet 
undried,  when  the  approach  of  some  one  on  horseback  met 
her  ear.  She  raised  her  face,  and  recognised  in  the  old 
farmer-like  rider,  and  his  high-bred  hackney,  no  other 
than  Squire  Fieldworth,  whose  letter-bag  was  so  sedu- 
lously attended  to  by  Miss  Cadwallader,  and  whose  coach- 
man, Bump,  angled  so  dexterously  with  jellies  and  cold 
tarts,  for  the  hand  of  the  spinster  and  the  strings  of  her 
purse.  The  squire  was  riding  leisurely,  and  having  no- 
thing to  think  about  beyond  his  dinner  and  his  rents,  he 
scrutinized  Dora  with  much  coolness,  then  her  com- 
panion, whose  bearing  and  appearance  greatly  excited 
his  curiosity,  and  when  he  had  ridden  sufficiently  out  of 
sight  amidst  the  trees,  he  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  of 
peculiar  significanee,  and  urged  his  horse  into  a  quicker 
pace. 

As  this  squire  was  at  feud  not  simply  with  honest 
Podd,  but  with  old  Northwood,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other  parishioners,  his  only  resource  in  the  matter  of 
satisfying  his  curiosity  was  Miss  Cadwallader ;  and  from 
her  he  learnt,  not  only  that  this  stranger's  name  was 
Riddle,  and  that  he  had  had  letters  come  that  morning 
re-directed  from  one  of  the  great  colleges  of  Cambridge, 
and  from  Broadland  Hall,  in  an  adjoining  county,  but  also 
all  such  particulars  of  Mr.  Longncr's  departure  and 
business,  as  Miss  Martha  had  been  able  to  ascertain 
through  means  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

Mightily  full  of  all  this  village  news,  the  squire  would 
probably  have  delivered  himself  of  it  to  his  two  eldest 
daughters  the  instant  he  arrived  home,  had  he  not  smelt 
the  savour  of  his  favourite  dish,  and  found  the  cloth 
already  laid  for  dinner.  As  partaking  of  this  meal  was 
the  most  important  duty  of  his  life,  he  delayed  imparting 
his  own  adventure,  and  such  information  as  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Miss  Cadwallader,  till  his  favourite  pippins 
and  his  bottle  were  on  the  table,  and  his  three  daughters 
around  him,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  were  fair  represen- 
tatives of  himself,  and  the  third,  some  years  younger 
(though  by  no  means  very  youthful,  and  by  a  second  wife), 
was  the  Cinderella  of  the  household,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  member  of  a  neigh- 
bouring family,  not  liked  by  the  squire,  because  their 
acres  were  fewer  than  his  own.  As  is  usual  with  Cin- 
derellas,  Anne  was  the  bright  light  of  the  Fieldworths. 

The  squire  having  come  to  the  end  of  his  narrative, 
poured  out  another  glass  of  wine,  and  gave  another  long 


and   low  whistle.     It   meant   much,  and  was   perfectly 
understood  by  Sophia  and  Jane. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sophia,  "  my  experience  of  human 
nature  teaches  me,  that  no  good  can  come  of  this  matter. 
And  as  for  what  any  man  can  see  in  such  a  low-bred  girl, 
whose  father  pleases  her  to  consort  with  publican  and 
tailor's  wives,  and  a  miller's  daughter,  I  cannot  think. 
But  we  shall  see  ! "  And  this  sotto  voce  parenthesis 
meant  to  convey  as  much  as  the  squire's  whistle. 

"  Fie,  fie,"  replied.  Anne  warmly,  and  with  much  cou- 
rage, considering  her  position  in  the  household  ;  "  why 
attach  evil  to  what  can  only  be  the  purest  and  noblest 
friendship  between  such  a  child  and  such  a  man ;  for  if 
you  loved  books,  or  knew  anything  of  literature,  his  very  i 
name  would  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Riddle  is  incapable,  both 
from  position  and  character,  of  the  evil  you  surmise ; 
and  if  this  were  not  even  so,  I  believe  Dora  Longnor 
to  be " 

"There  there,"  interrupted  the  squire,   "  dunna  have 
any  talk  about  her ;  I  hate  her  and  her  father,  and  as  for 
thy  quarrels,  go  and  settle  'em  in  the  still-room  or  gar-    j 
den ;  I  want  my  nap,  and  that  more  than  all  the  Cam-    ! 
bridge  men  or  parsons'  daughters.      So    be  off  till  tea- 
time — though,  I  say,  Sophy,  if  thee  think  this  man  be   j 
decent  enough  to  eat  off  our  family  plate,  write  him  a  bit 
of  an  invitation,  and  send  it  by  Bump  to  the  Barley  Mow,    j 
and  as  on  course  he'll  be  rarely  glad,  he'll  come,  and  we 
shall  see  what  he's  made  on." 

As  the  squire,  before  he  finished  this  sentence,  had 
lapsed  into  what  might  be  called  the  first  stage  of  his  nap, 
and  as  both  the  elder  spinsters  had,  for  strong  reasons  of 
their  own,  already  determined  upon  the  simple  squire's 
suggestion,  they  spitefully  glanced  at  Anne,  and  with- 
drew, not  only  to  write  the  note,  and  send  off  the  note 
immediately  by  Bump  (a  very  convenient  resolution  in 
relation  to  a  breast  of  the  squire's  spring  duck,  a  few  peas, 
and  a  rich  cheese-cake),  but  to  concoct  such  a  plan  of 
proceeding  as  might  make  Miss  Cadwallader  loquacious, 
without  impairing  their  own  dignity !  Thus  leaving 
Anne  to  take  her  after-dinner's  saunter  up  and  down  the 
broad  old  terrace  western  to  the  declining  sun,  and  none 
the  worse  for  judging  well  and  rightly  of  the  pure  and 
beautiful,  and  youthful  of  her  sex.  Sweet  Anne  !  None 
but  the  pure  in  heart  see  God  ! 

Her  tears  were  dry,  her  heart  was  light,  her  foot 
elastic,  when  Dora  found  the  key  and  unlocked  the 
parsonage  door;  for  Mr.  Riddle,  though  still  cold  in 
manner,  had  been  less  reserved  upon  their  homeward 
path,  than  hitherto  throughout  the  morning.  He  had 
parted  with  her  at  the  wicket,  and  entering  the  house 
alone,  she  found  that  the  good  Northwoods'  little  Leah 
had  been  there,  had  replenished  the  fire,  had  placed  the 
savoury  little  dinner  so  beside  it,  that  it  kept  hot,  and 
had  done  such  other  little  household  offices  as  were 
needful. 

So  dining,  Dora  swung  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  set  the 
hearth  in  order,  smoothed  her  beautiful  ebon  tresses 
before  the  little  oval  mirror  which  hung  beside  the 
screen,  and  with  hands  as  delicate  and  cool  as  the  swift 
running  brook  could  make  them,  she  took  her  work-bag, 
and  the  poor  bridal  gown  of  the  past  marriage-day,  and 
went  out  and  sat  upon  the  turfed  plot,  so  shadowed  and 
so  still,  beside  the  trickling  brook.  It  was  a  golden 
evening,  and  the  bees  still  searched  the  flowers.  She  had 
not  sat  long,  before  Tim,  whose  duty  it  was  at  this  time 
of  day  to  milk  Brindle,  came  across  the  grass,  bearing 
a  little  parcel  and  message  from  honest  Podd,  that  she 
was  to  make  some  coffee  for  Mr.  Riddle,  who  would  be 
there  by  seven.  The  clock  had  already  struck  six,  so 
she  hastened  to  perform  this  new  duty,  and  all  was 
ready  on  the  sweet  cool  turf  just  by  the  stroke  of  seven. 
The  tall  coffee-cups  of  purple  hue  (left  by  an  ancient 
parishioner  to  Mr.  Longnor),  the  golden- coloured  cream 
in  a  small  jug  of  crystal  glass,  the  sugar  in  a  little  silver 
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bowl  of  antique  shape ;  all  looked  as  if  set  out  upon  the 
shadowed  sward  to  feast  some  dainty  queen.  Beside  all 
this  too,  was  Mr.  Churchwarden,  who  had  been  left  in 
the  little  study  that  very  morning. 

The  guest  was  punctual  to  his  time;  he  surveyed 
everything  at  a  glance,  sat  down  upon  the  sward,  bid  her 
fill  his  pipe  and  pour  out  the  coffee,  and  whilst  she  sewed 
he  read  the  Schiller  he  had  brought;  now  and  then 
looking  up  from  it  to  see  those  little  fingers  ply  the 
needle,  and  by-and-by  laying  aside  his  book  to  smoke 
Mr.  Churchwarden  in  silence.  As  the  church  clock  again 
struck  nine,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  around,  he 
bid  her  good  night,  leaving  her  to  fill  up  the  time  till 
Ruth  should  come,  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  her  father. 

As  this  day  had  passed,  so  did  full  ten  others;  and 
accustomed  now  to  his  often  cold  and  distant  manner, 
Dora  was  Riddle's  guide  about  that  rich  sylvan  country 
of  western  Shropshire,  and  of  an  evening  made  his  coffee 
and  filled  Mr.  Churchwarden,  and  sat  with  him  by  that 
rippling  brook  till  the  shadows  fell.  And  nothing  could 
be  purer  than  this  communion;  it  was  that  of  scholar 
and  master,  father  and  child,  preacher  and  devotee.  Old 
worthy  Podd  and  Northwood  were  glad  that  Dora  had 
such  fine  scholarly  company,  particularly  as  the  curate 
had  written  to  Dora  a  letter  of  delight  and  congratula- 
tion touching  this  matter. 

As  I  have  said,  Dora  Longrior  had  a  little  friend 
named  Lucy  Gray,  whose  father  lived  some  seven  miles 
across  the  forest,  and  kept  a  rustic  mill,  turned  by  a 
mountain  stream,  and  hidden  in  old  woods.  Without 
this  incident  of  Mr.  Riddle's  coming,  five  days  would 
certainly  have  not  elapsed,  particularly  on  an  occasion 
like  this  of  the  curate's  absence,  without  Dora  walking 
across  the  forest  to  the  mill;  and,  therefore,  the  good 
miller,  and  his  homely  wife  and  little  daughter,  when 
they  heard  of  Mr.  Longnor's  absence  from  a  passing 
traveller,  wondered  much  at  being  yet  without  a  glimpse 
of  Dora's  face.  So,  at  last  impatient  to  see  her  little 
friend,  the  rustic  beauty  of  sixteen  put  on  her  holiday 
frock,  and  new-trimmed  bonnet,  and  little  scarf,  and 
taking  advantage  of  her  father  riding  across  the  forest 
that  morning,  *  mounted  behind  him  on  her  pillion,  to 
which  was  strapped  a  basket  of  country  dainties  for  sweet 
Dora.  As  it  strangely  happened,  Mr.  Riddle  was  absent 
from  the  parsonage  that  morning,  so  Lucy  when  she 
alighted  at  the  gate  found  her  little  friend ;  and  when 
the  good  miller  had  deposited  his  basket,  pressed  warmly 
and  kindly  his  wife's  invitation  upon  Dora,  and  promised 
to  call  again  for  Lucy  in  the  evening,  he  left  the  girls 
together  and  proceeded  to  the  village  on  business.  And 
now,  arm-in-arm  about  the  quaint  old  house  and  shadowy 
garden,  the  girls  confided  to  one  another  their  childish 
secrets,  simple  and  girlish  ones  enough,  but  pure  as  the 
wind  upon  the  mountain  top,  the  water  from  its  hidden 
spring.  In  talk  like  this  of  confidence  and  love  the  day 
wore  quickly  by,  till  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  they 
waited  for  the  good  miller  on  a  rustic  garden-seat,  and 
again  talked  over  what  they  had  so  much  talked  about 
throughout  the  day. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Lucy,  in  reply  to  a  question  Dora 
had  asked  her  twenty  times  that  day,  "  that  Mr.  Riddle's 
coldness  and  sternness  must  be  a  manner  put  on.  I  am 
older  than  you,  Dora,  and  fancy  that  men  do  these  sort  of 
things  sometimes." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Dora,  with  visible  wonderment. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Lucy,  almost  harshly  repeating  her 
little  friend's  question,  as  she  drew  herself  away,  and 
holding  her  by  the  waist  at  arm's  length,  looked  sweetly 
into  her  half-tearful  eyes  and  downcast  face ;  "  because 
you  are  so  very  beautiful,  my  darling,  and  he  loves  you !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  wept  Dora,  "  this  cannot  be.  I  am  such 
a  child,  and  he  so  much  older ;  besides  being  so  high  in 
station,  and  so  splendid  in  his  learning  !  It  cannot  be. 
Only  it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  cold  and  stern,  and  so  peremp- 


tory, because  I  have  that  feeling  in  my  heart,  as  if  I 
should  like  for  ever  to  wait  on  him,  ever  be  beside  him, 
ever  listen  to  him,  ever  be  his  little  servant,  and  he  my 
master,  or  like  his  sister  or  his  daughter."  And  here  she 
bent  her  head  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Dora, "  said  Lucy,  as  she  folded  the  little  sobbing 
creature  to  her  heart,  "  though  you  think  it  not,  you  are 
in  love." 

"  Do  not  say  so ;  do  not  tell  any  one.  Oh,  no,  it  is 
not  true  !"  cried  the  girl  passionately,  as  she  clung  to  her 
friend. 

"  Because  it  is  so  true,  my  darling,"  whispered  Lucy, 
with  a  gentleness  and  grace  which  did  her  noble  nature 
proudest  justice,  "  depend  upon  it,  I  will  be  secret. 
Not  even  my  mother,  to  whom  I  confide  all  secrets 
that  are  really  mine,  shall  know  it ;  and  I  am  too  proud 
of  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  one  like  yourself, 
so  much  better  born  and  taught  than  I  am,  not  to  be 
sincere  and  truthful.  So  dry  your  tears,  dear  lady,  and 
recollect  I  am  your  friend  in  all  things." 

As  Lucy  thus  dried  Dora's  tears  with  almost  motherly 
affection,  and  Dora  returned  her  friend's  caresses,  tkey 
heard  the  good  miller's  voice,  and  hastening  to  the 
house,  they  found  him  at  the  porch  door  waiting  for 
Lucy.  As  the  evening  was  unusually  dark  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  the  way  uneven  across  the  forest,  he  did  not  dis- 
mount, but  helping  his  pretty,  much -loved  little  daughter 
to  the  pillion,  as  soon  as  she  was  ready,  and  repeating  his 
warm  and  respectful  invitation  to  Dora  about  expecting 
her  at  the  mill,  the  girls  leant  their  sweet  faces  together 
for  a  last  farewell,  and  then  the  old  steady  horse  was 
urged  into  a  trot,  and  once  across  the  ford,  was  soon  lost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  woodlands. 

The  night,  besides  being  overclouded,  was  unusually 
damp  and  chill,  so  throwing  more  wood  upon  the  broad 
old  hearth,  the  girl  sat  down  beside  it,  on  the  little  has- 
sock, as  of  old.  Though  full  of  thought,  half  hopeful  and 
half  sad,  her  ear  was  still  alive  to  every  sound  which  fell ; 
and  when  she  heard  the  well-known  hand  open  and  close 
the  door,  and  the  now  well-known  foot  come  across  the 
floor,  the  strange  confession  made  to  Lucy  flitted  again 
across  her  brain,  and  with  all  the  feeling  of  one  suddenly 
conscious  of  a  monstrous  crime,  she  was  for  the  instant 
speechless  and  incapable  of  motion. 

"Dora!"  at  last  was  said,  and  looking  up,  Mr.  Riddle 
was  by  her  side,  as  she  well  knew,  looking  upon  her 
fixedly ;  but  this  night  there  was  a  new  and  startling  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance.  It  bespoke  hope,  more  than 
human  admiration,  and  intensest  joy,  which,  broadening 
into  a  smile  of  large  significance,  still  beamed  down  upon 
her  like  some  heavenly  sun,  as  he  passed,  sat  down  in  the 
curate's  chair,  and  lighted  Mr.  Churchwarden.  Trem- 
bling visibly,  for  she  knew  that  earnest  gaze  was  on  her, 
as  the  tobacco  smoke  began  to  float  in  little  spiral  clouds, 
Dora  did  not  dare  to  turn  her  face  again.  At  length  he 
repeated  her  name,  and  then  looking  up,  she  saw  Mr. 
Riddle  still  smiled  as  he  added — 

"  Well,  are  you  willing  to  be  obedient  ?" 

!<  Yes,  Sir,  in  what  ? — shall  I  fetch  you  a  book  ? — or 

— "  She  stopped  here,  and  coloured  violently,  for  she 
was  now  conscious  that  Mr.  Riddle  must  have  been  near, 
and  heard  her  half-sobbed  confession  to  Lucy  Gray. 

"  Yes,  in  the  matter  of  a  book,  certainly,  but  a  sacred 
one  !  For  as  you  want  to  be  my  little  minister,  why — " 

Burning  with  shame,  and  fancying  that  Mr.  Riddle 
was  satirizing  her  presumption,  Dora  burst  into  passion- 
ate tears,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  hurried  feet, 
but  Riddle,  with  one  hand,  restrained  her,  and  made 
her  sit  down  again  upon  the  hassock. 

"  Now,  Dora,  I  am  not  jesting,  but  speaking  with  that 
seriousness  with  which  earnest  men  speak  of  matters  of 
life  and  death.  Now  answer  me  as  seriously  as  I  am 
speaking ;  will  you  obey  what  I  request  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir, — I — I — will ;  papa  said  I  was  to  obey  you/* 
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"  Well,  the  matter  is,  that  we,  three  mornings  hence, 
go  into  an  old  church,  not  far  from  hence,  and  become 
man  and  wife  !  The  little  sacred  ring  on  my  dear  one, 
you  will  be  the  minister  you  ask  to  be,  the  one  I 
require." 

For  some  minutes  Dora  did  not  answer,  did  not  look 
up,  did  not  move ;  but  at  length,  with  inexpressible 
naivete,  as  if  silence  made  the  fullest  answer  to  the 
question,  asked, 

"  But  that  is  so  very  soon,  Sir ;  papa  cannot  know 
about  it,  and " 

The  answer  implied  so  eloquently,  through  silence, 
was  paramount  for  the  instant;  and  for  the  first  time 
through  all  these  days  of  acquaintanceship,  and  now 
only  as  a  father  to  his  child,  he  pressed  his  lips  for  the 
moment  on  her  forehead,  and  bid  heaven  bless  her 
worthy,  genuine  heart.  Then,  almost  immediately,  again 
relapsing  into  his  old  stern  manner,  he  added, 

<(  No,  one  part  of  your  obedience  is,  Dora,  that  no 
one  must  know  it ;  but  this  only  for  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  will  write  to  your  father,  who,  from 
some  conversation  we  have  already  had,  will  be  but  little 
surprised:  as  also  to  my  mother,  whom  my  letters, 
since  I  have  been  here,  will  make  a  glad  recipient  of  the 
truth.  For  this  one  week,  however,  let  us  be  sacred 
from  vulgar  curiosity  and  vulgar  talk ;  after  that  we  will 
be  on  our  way  to  meet  your  father  on  his  return." 

She  placed  her  one  hand  out  blindly  towards  Mr. 
Churchwarden,  for  her  face  was  buried  in  the  other, 
and  when  it  was  taken,  asked, 

"  Not  even  Podd,  Sir,  or  dear  Lucy  ?" 

"Neither.  In  this  matter,  I  sternly  command;  not 
from  disrespect  to  either,  my  sweet  wife  in  three  days 
hence,  but  because  love,  in  a  stern  and  wayward  nature 
like  my  own,  is  a  jealous  thing,  a  passionate,  a  secret  thing; 
and  after  such  long  hoarding,  after  such  stern  resolve  as  I 
made  the  night  I  saw  you  first,  unnecessary  if  your  father 
had  been  here,  but  which  I  shall  keep  till  the  hour  you  are 
my  wife,  I  want  few  to  know  how  I  first  pour  out  my  wor- 
ship, my  idolatry,  my  estimation,  my  grand  conception 
even  too,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  of  being  free  from 
of  what  thou  wilt  be  to  me  as  a  wife.  For  the 
vulgar  curiosity,  all  will  be  as  your  own  dead  mother 
could  wish.  For  my  mother's  home  shall  receive  you; 
she  who  nursed  me,  know  from  the  first  moment 
that  you  are  my  wife ;  and  till  the  night  before  we  are 
married,  when  I  will  come  for  a  few  moments  to  arrange 
about  the  morrow,  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  as  I  must 
ride  over  to  Broadlands,  and  make  an  old  friend  of  mine 
ready  for  the  office." 

Dora  made  no  reply,  only  her  one  hand  rested  near 
Mr.  Churchwarden's  black  bowl  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  now  curled  briskly  from  it.  At  length, 
she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  and  with  extreme  and 
feminine  naivete,  "  Please,  Sir,  what  little  gown  shall  I 
go  to  church  in  ?" 

"Gown?"  and  Riddle  spoke  as  if  the  question  surprised 
him,  "  why,  of  course,  the  one  I  saw  you  in ;  wash  it, 
alter  it,  do  what  you  will  with  it,  only,  let  it  be  put 
on  somewhat  as  on  the  first  night  I  saw  you;  that  is  all 
I  ask  for,  all  I  require;  and  it  will  be  much,  Dora, 
much ! " 

Then,  as  if  remembering  his  stern  resolve,  he  relapsed 
into  silence;  though  never  once  removing  his  gaze  from 
off  her  drooping  figure  or  buried  face,  or  once  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  lips.  And  when  he  withdrew  that 
evening,  much  earlier  than  usual,  his  farewell  was  just 
as  it  had  ever  been ;  and  a  stranger,  who  might  have  seen 
Dora  light  him  to  the  porch,  would  have  little  guessed 
the  sacred  bond  which  was  between  them. 

But  though  he  quitted  that  warm  fire-side,  though  the 

:   wind  blew   cold,  and  the  night  air  was  damp,   he  that 

loved  so  well  lingered  by  the  low  mossied  churchyard 

wall,   not  simply  till  Ruth  was  guardian    of   her   little 


mistress,  but,  till  the  taper's  flame  in  Dora's  chamber  no 
longer  twinkled  out  upon  the  eddies  of  the  brook,  or  on 
the  sombre  woodlands. 

And  if  there  are  moments  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  so 
exquisite  in  joy,  as  to  be  worth  the  sorrow  of  a  century  to 
have  known,  the  minutes  of  that  night  were  of  this  cha- 
racter to  this  pure  young  child ;  so  believing,  so  unconscious 
of  wrong,  yet  so  immeasurably  proud  and  glad  of  the 
worship  of  this  exalted  genius  ;  and  if  a  doubt  sometimes 
crossed  her  brain,  as  to  error  in  not  waiting  for  her 
father's  sanction  and  return,  she  was  (little  heart)  casuist 
enough  to  recollect  that  she  had  been  told  to,  and  asked 
to,  obey,  on  the  one  side  by  her  father,  on  the  other  bv 
him,  whose  name  had  been  a  sacred  household  word  since 
her  cradle ! 

As  soon  as  morning  came,  and,  her  household  duties 
over,  Ruth  departed,  the  little  gown  was  brought  from  its 
drawer,  and  there  was  sewing,  and  washing,  and  ironing, 
till  as  the  sun  fell  on  the  morrow's  eve,  it  lay  ready  like 
the  folded  flower  within  the  greenness  of  the  lily's  bud. 

That  very  same  morning,  the  village  urchin  who  usually 
bore  the  squire's  letter  between  the  hall  and  Miss 
Cadwallader' s  counter,  informed  Miss  Sophy's  maid,  as 
she  peeped  through  the  still-room  window,  that  "  his 
missis  had  something  to  say  to  the  ladies,  if  they  chanced 
to  walk  down  the  village  that  morning;"  and  Miss  Sophy 
and  Miss  Jane,  both  fully  understanding  the  purport  of 
this  message,  equipped  themselves  and  crossed  the  park 
to  Miss  Cadwallader's,  as  soon  after  breakfast  as  the 
squire  was  safe  in  the  stables. 

Dismissing  her  few  rustic  customers  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  Miss  Cadwallader  produced  Mr.  Riddle's  letters  of 
that  morning,  and  amongst  others,  one  in  which  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  and  felt  a  ring,  a  plain  small  thing  with- 
out garniture  of  any  sort  or  kind ;  and  as  it  was  much 
too  small  for  any  finger  of  manly  size,  it  was,  after  being 
duly  felt,  wondered  at,  speculated  upon,  weighed,  and  so 
forth,  fully  settled  as  being  a  WEDDING  RING.  And  this 
conclusion  arrived  at,  the  spite  of  the  spinsters  was  undis- 
guised, particularly  that  of  the  two  clothed  in  satin, 
whose  polite,  gilt-edged,  hot-pressed  note  of  invitation 
to  dine  off  the  squire's  plate,  had  had  no  other  result 
than  a  cold  and  civil  refusal  from  the  lodger  at  the  Barley 
Mow. 

"  He  can  never  surely  be  going  to  marry  the  girl," 
spoke  Miss  Jane  with  much  commiseration,  "  for  though 
the  man  is  a  clown,  and  knows  nothing  of  fashionable 
life,  or  what  was  due  in  respect  to  people  like  ourselves, 
he  is  surely  too  wise  for  a  mistake  of  this  sort." 

Miss  Cadwallader  shook  her  head  mysteriously,  and 
then,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  spinsters,  entered  fully 
into  such  particulars  as  she  had  been  able  to  learn,  res- 
pecting the  course  of  events  at  the  parsonage.  This  was 
not  much ;  but  natures  like  that  of  Cadwallader,  bear  an 
optical  glass  about  with  them  of  rare  capacity,  in  magni- 
fying good  into  evil ;  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
worth,  the  goodness,  and  the  truth  of  woman  ! 

In  all  probability,  at  a  gentle  hint  given,  upon  the 
spinsters'  return,  the  squire  in  no  great  while  would  have 
been  closeted  with  Miss  Cadwallader,  for  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  a  gossip,  and  the  postmistress,  as  people  in 
the  village  too  well  knew,  had,  on  divers  occasions,  been 
zealous  in  gathering  up  little  matters  of  scandal  for  his. 
private  ear;  and  the  mysterious  letter  would  have  been, 
touched,  weighed,  mentally  assayed  by  this  magisterial 
Solon,  had  not  Podd  at  this  instant,  even  as  the  ladies 
gossipped,  walked  in  and  asked  for  Mr.  Riddle's  letters. 

"Pray,  can  you  tell  us,  Podd,"  asked  the  antique 
Sophy,  as  the  honest  publican,  gathering  up  the  letters, 
was  about  to  depart,  "if  it  is  true  that  the  parson  is 
absent  ? " 

"  Quite,  mum,"  and  Mr.  Podd  looked  upon  the  ladies 
like  a  man,  who  though  brim-full  of  news,  was  not  desi- 
rous of  imparting  it. 
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"  Indeed  we  heard  so,  but  could  not  believe  it,  as  we 
have  seen  a  man  walking  with  a  girl  several  times  across 
our  park." 

"  Girl,  if  you  please,  Mum,"  spoke  Podd,  his  large  old 
nose  growing  as  white,  for  the  minute,  as  Miss  Cad- 
wallader's  best  lump  sugar,  and  then  five  shades  redder 
than  its  natural  hue ;  "  but  one  that  God  made  beautiful 
and  good ;  and  so  it  don't  matter  whether  called  lady,  or 
girl,  or  child,  if  so  blessed  and  blessing  others.  As  for 
the  man,  Mum,  (Podd's  nose  was  strongly  pm*ple  here), 
he's,  folks  say,  the  greatest  learned  gentleman  in  Cam- 
bridge, besides  being  a  Squire  in  the  next  county ;  and  it's 
lucky  that  one  who  can  talk  so  well  and  so  informingly, 
and  who  looks  on  Mr.  Longnor  as  a  father,  should  be 
just  here  to  cheer  the  poor  child  a  bit  in  her  own  learned 
way  !  And  there's  his  mother  '11  be  coming  to  see  her, 
too,  I  reckon,  which  is  making  good,  ladies,  what  Miss 
Anne  said  to  me  no  longer  than  last  night  by  the  park 
gate,  that  she  was  glad  I  had  got  such  a  guest,  and  Dora 
Longnor,  an  intelligent  friend  like  Mr.  Riddle.  Now, 
good  morning,  ladies."  So,  finishing  with  this  home- 
thrust,  which  quite  brought  the  hue  of  his  nose  to  its 
natural  tone,  Mr.  Podd  withdrew,  leaving  the  spinsters 
to  hasten  home  and  duly  impart  these  matters  to  the 
Squire,  as  well  as  incite  him  to  lecture  the  Cin- 
derella of  the  household  on  the  impropriety  of  any 
course  of  conduct  saving  contempt  towards  a  "  fellow  " 
like  Absalom  Podd. 

If  Heaven's  sweet  stars  be  auguries  of  mortal  fate, 
brightly  they  poured  their  splendour  down  upon  this 
eve,  on  forest,  mountain,  and  the  purling  streams  ! 

And  so  the  little  marriage  gown  being  ready  in  its 
simple  purity,  and  lying  beneath  the  casement  of  her 
chamber,  was  hallowed  by  the  descending  radiance  of 
these  sweet  stars,  as  angels,  by  the  pressure  of  their 
sandalled  feet,  by  every  waving  of  their  glorious  wings, 
cast  beauty  on  the  earth,  and  deck  it  with  the  light  of 
Paradise.  Thus  hallowed,  and  thus  gloried,  it  lay,  when 
she,  who  was  to  wear  it,  stepped  from  the  house,  and 
trod  the  dewy  lane.  Scarcely  had  she  come  where  the 
trees  cast  massive  shadows,  before  the  well-known  step, 
the  well-known  pipe,  were  near,  and  then  beside  her. 
The  first  question  was,  why  was  she  out  in  the  dews  of 
the  night. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Sir,"  she  said,  with  more 
decision  than  she  had  hitherto  spoken. 

"  Well ! "  and  there  was  haughtiness  and  conciseness 
in  the  rejoinder,  as  Walter  led  her  from  the  shadows  into 
the  brdad  flooding  light. 

"  Sir — please  !vir — I  hope  you  won't  be  angry — but 
I  have  been  thinking  how  Papa  left  me,  as  it  were,  in  trust 
to  Podd — it  would  not  be  well — our  being — I  mean,  Sir, 
our  going  to  church  to-morrow  without  Podd  knowing — 
he  is  so  good,  Sir." 

"  Your  wish,  my  dear  one,  is  gratified  before  it  is  ex- 
pressed ;  for  Podd  is  even  a  grander  creature  than  you 
imagine,  for  he  has  been  guarding  you  as  many  fathers 
do  riot  guard  their  daughters.  Following  in  my  footsteps, 
hearing  much,  nay,  all  I  have  said,  and  at  last,  this  very 
afternoon,  bringing  me  to  full  account,  like  the  sturdiest 
old  judge  who  ever  wore  a  wig.  Well,  he  is  now  fully 
in  confidence,  and  after  crying  and  laughing  by  turns, 
commenced  brushing  his  best  suit,  and  laying  out  his 
holland  shirt,  for  he  is  to  participate  in  to-morrow's 
ceremony  1  Are  you  happy  now  ? " 

"  So  happy  Sir " 

"  Nonsense — not  Sir — I  am  always  telling  you  about 
this  matter." 

"  So  happy,  Sir,  (she  made  the  mistake  again,  but  this 
time  without  interruption,)  that  I  do  not  seem  to  tread 
earth,  for  my  conscience  is  happy  about  papa." 

"  Well,  see  here,"  (and  he  brought  her  still  more  into 
the  flooding  light,  and  showed  her  the  ring,)  "  this  is  the 
jewel  for  to-morrow." 


She  looked,  but  made  no  answer — though  silence  was 
more  voluble  than  words. 

As  if  it  pleased  him  to  be  taciturn,  he  led  her  to  the 
porch,  bid  her  to  be  at  the  Edge  stone — two  miles  across 
the  forest,  by  eight  in  the  morning,  where  his  servant 
would  meet  her  with  a  gig,  and  then  bid  her  the  same 
self-resolved  farewell  as  of  old,  and  closed  the  house  door 
upon  her ! 

But  till  she  was  guarded  safe  and  well  by  Ruth,  till  the 
taper  from  her  casement  twinkled  no  longer  on  the  ripples 
of  the  brook,  till  the  very  forest  boughs  slept  on  the  still 
night  air,  til)  even  the  ivy  ceased  to  flap  upon  the  case- 
ment panes,  and  the  nightingale  to  tune  her  note,  the 
husband  of  the  morrow  guarded  the  young  girl's  rest, 
leaning  upon  the  mossied  churchyard  wall. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


WHAT  SHALL  OUR  NATION'S  ANTHEM  BE? 

Ev*n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 

A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 

The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

TENNYSON. 

'MoNG  freeborn  men  we  have  no  peers, 
Our  hearts  with  Saxon  nerves  are  strung ; 
We've  given  a  Shakspere's,  Milton's  tongue 

To  east  and  western  hemispheres. 

Then,  as  the  first  among  the  free, 
As  brother-men,  as  leaders  bold, 
Let's  cast  our  thoughts  in  worthy  mould — 

WHAT  SHALL  OUR  NATION'S  ANTHEM  BE? 

Our  age  is  great  with  generous  thought, 
New  truth  lights  up  the  hills  and  vales  ; 
And  in  the  risen  glory,  pales 

The  tyrant's  power,  and  waxcth  nought. 

Oh,  ne'er  was  given  to  men  before 

Such  means  as  ours  to  aid  the  right — 

To  fan  the  flame  of  truth,  and  light 
The  depths  of  dark  on  every  shore. 

Let's  frame  a  hymn,  whose  voice  shall  come 

In  music — making  each  man  sing, 

Till  all  the  universe  shall  ring, 
And  every  wrong  be  stricken  dumb. 

HENRY  FRANK  LOTT. 


LOG    DRIVING    IN    AMERICA. 

DID  you  ever  witness  a  log  driving  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  backwoods,  where  streams  are  made  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  teams.  On  the  steep  mountain 
side,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  brook,  which  in  spring 
time  becomes  a  fiery  torrent,  tearing  madly  through  the 
forest,  the  tall  pines  and  hemlocks  are  felled  in  winter 
and  dragged  or  rolled  to  the  brink.  Here  every  man 
marks  his  own,  as  he  would  his  sheep,  and  then  rolls 
them  in,  when  the  current  is  swollen  bv  the  rains.  The 
melted  snow  along  the  acclivities  comes  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  water  down,  and  the  streams  rise  as  if  by  magic 
to  the  tops  of  their  banks,  and  a  broad,  resistless  current 
goes  sweeping  like  a  live  and  gloomy  thing  through  the 
deep  forest.  The  foam -bubbles  sparkle  on  the  dark 
bosom  that  floats  them  on,  and  past  the  boughs  that  bend 
with  the  stream,  and  by  the  precipices  that  frown  sternly 
down  upon  the  tumult ;  while  the  rapid  waters  shoot  on- 
ward like  an  arrow,  or  rather  a  visible  spirit  on  some 
mysterious  errand,  seeking  the  loneliest  and  most  fearful 
passages  the  untrodden  wild  can  furnish.  *  *  The 
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heavy  rains  about  the  1st  of  July  had  so  swollen  the 
stream  near  which  I  am  located,  that  all  thoughts  of 
fishing  for  several  days  were  abandoned,  and  the  log 
drivers  had  it  entirely  to  themselves.  So,  strolling 
through  the  forest,  I  soon  heard  the  continuous  roar  that 
rose  up  through  the  leafy  solitudes,  and  in  a  few  moments 
stood  on  a  shelving  rock,  and  saw  the  dark  swift  stream 
before  me,  as  it  issued  from  the  cavernous  green  foliage 
above,  and  disappeared  without  a  struggle  in  the  same 
green  abyss  below.  *  *  Passing  down,  I  soon  came 
to  a  steep  bank,  at  the  base  of  which  several  men  were 
tumbling  logs  into  the  stream.  I  watched  them  for 
some  time,  and  was  struck  with  the  coolness  with  which 
one  would  stand  half  under  a  huge  embankment  of  logs, 
and  hew  away  to  loosen  the  whole,  while  another  with  a 
"  handspike "  kept  them  back.  Once,  after  a  blow,  I 
saw  the  entire  mass  start,  when  "Take  care !  take  care  !" 
burst  in  such  startling  tones  from  my  lips,  that  the  cool 
chopper  sprung  as  if  stung  by  an  adder ;  then  with  a 
laugh  at  his  own  foolish  fright,  stepped  back  to  his  place 
again.  The  man  with  the  "  handspike  "  never  even  turned 
his  head,  but  with  a  half  grunt,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Green-horn  from  the  city,"  held  on.  It  was  really  an 
exciting  scene — the  mad  leaping  away  of  those  huge  logs, 
and  their  rapid,  arrowy-like  movement  down  the  stream. 
At  length  I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  laying  my  gun  aside, 
also  seized  a  ' '  handspike,"  and  was  soon  behind  a  log, 
tugging  and  lifting  away.  I  was  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank,  and  when  an  immense  timber  gave  way,  and 
bounded  with  a  dull  sound  from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  struck 
with  a  splash  into  the  very  centre  of  the  current,  my 
sudden  shout  followed  it.  The  first  plunge  took  it  out 
of  sight,  and  when  it  rose  to  the  surface  again,  it  stood, 
for  a  single  moment,  perfectly  still  in  its  place,  except 
that  it  rolled  rapidly  on  its  axis — the  next  moment  it 
yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  current,  and  darted 
away  as  if  inherent  with  life,  and  moved  straight  towards 
a  precipice  that  frowned  over  the  water  below.  Recoiling 
from  the  shock,  its  head  swung  off  with  the  current,  and 
away  it  shot  out  of  sight.  The  stream  gets  full  of  these 
logs,  which  often  catch  on  some  rock  or  projecting  root,  and 
accumulate  till  a  hundred  or  more  will  all  be  tangled  and 
matted  together.  There  they  lie  rising  or  falling  on  the 
uneasy  current,  while  a  driver  slowly  and  carefully  steps 
from  one  to  another,  feeling  with  his  feet  and  "  hand- 
spike," to  see  where  the  "drag"  is.  When  he  finds  it, 
he  loosens,  perhaps  with  a  blow,  the  whole  rolling,  tum- 
bling mass,  and  away  it  moves.  ;  The  least 
hurry  or  alarm,  and  he  is  lost : — but  no,  he  moves  without 
agitation, — now  balancing  himself  a  moment,  as  the  log 
he  steps  upon  shoots  downward,  then  quickly  passing  to 
another  as  that  rolls  under  him,  he  is  gradually  working 
his  way  towards  the  shore.  He  has  almost  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  bank,  when  the  whole  floating  mass  separates 
so  far,  that  he  can  no  longer  step  from  one  to  another, 
and  after  looking  about  a  moment,  he  quietly  seats  him- 
self astraddle  of  one,  and  darts  like  a  fierce  rider  down 
the  current.  These  logs  are  carried  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  in  this  way,  passing  from  small  streams  to  larger 
ones,  through  lakes  and  along  rivers,  and  are  finally 
brought  up  at  the  wished-for  spot  by  poles  across  the 
river,  which  stop  their  further  descent.  Several  different 
men  club  together  to  drive  the  stream,  and  here  they 
pick  out  each  one  his  own,  by  the  mark  he  has  placed 
upon  it,  as  you  have  seen  a  farmer  select  his  sheep  in  a 
pen  containing  several  flocks.  This  marking  logs  like 
|  sheep  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  somewhat  droll.  I 
1  could  imagine  the  owners  at  the  place  of  rendezvous 
(«.  e.,  of  the  logs),  selecting  them  in  somewhat  the  follow- 
ing manner :  one  cries  out,  "  Well,  neighbour  Jones,  is 
that  your  log  ?  " — "  Yes." — "  How  do  you  know  ? " — 
"  Oh,  it  has  my  mark — cropped  on  both  ears  and  slit  in 
the  right ;  and  here  is  one  belonging  to  you  with  a  bob- 
tail, and  a  knot  in  the  forehead." — The  Adirondack. 


THE  APPROACH  TO  CANTON. 

As  you  approach  Canton,  the  river,  which  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  width,  becomes  so  crowded  with  boats  of  all  sizes 
and  classes,  crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other,  that  a 
novice  might  be  in  despair  of  forcing  a  passage,  or  making 
his  way  through  them.  On  either  side  of  the  river  are 
moored  boats,  in  which  whole  families  are  domiciled,  and 
the  fronts  of  some  of  these  aquatic  dwellings  are  very 
handsomely  carved,  and  gaily  painted  in  arabesque ;  whilst 
on  the  decks,  or  flat  roofs,  are  constructed  gardens,  where 
they  sit  and  smoke  amidst  flowering  shrubs,  planted 
in  painted  porcelain  flower-pots,  fantastically  grouped 
around.  The  most  gaily  decorated  of  all  boats,  which 
have  carved  fronts  painted  in  arabesque,  and  silken  lanterns 
suspended  from  their  roofs,  whilst  looking-glasses,  pic- 
tures, and  verses  of  an  amatory  character,  inscribed  on 
party-coloured  paper,  decorate  their  sides,  are  those 
sinks  of  iniquity  called  "  flower-boats."  The  wretched 
female  inmates,  bedizened  in  tawdry  finery,  tottering  on 
their  deformed  feet,  appear  at  the  doors,  and  on  the 
decks,  beckoning  the  passers-by,  trying  to  entice  them 
by  their  allurements  to  enter.  Of  all  the  extraordinary 
scenes  which  can  be  witnessed,  nothing  can  be  more 
surprising  or  astounding  to  an  European,  than  the 
appearance  of  the  Canton  river;  for  let  him  have 
travelled  "  far  and  wide,"  nought  can  give  him  an  idea 
of  the  scene  but  ocular  demonstration.  Myriads  of  boats 
float  on  the  waters,  some  devoted  to  handicraftsmen  of 
all  descriptions;  others  to  retailers  of  edibles,  cooked 
and  uncooked ;  boats  laden  with  chests  of  tea,  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  tier  above  tier,  until  the  side  of  the  boat 
is  level  with  the  water's  edge;  mandarin  boats  forcing 
their  way  authoritatively  through  the  crowd ;  war-junks 
at  anchor;  whilst  here  and  there  a  European  boat, 
manned  by  our  sailors,  who  give  vent  to  their  excited 
feelings  by  uttering  sundry  and  divers  ejaculations,  not 
particularly  complimentary  to  the  good  seamanship  of 
the  natives,  or  expressive  of  kindly  feelings  towards 
them.  Flower-boats,  and  others  belonging  to  artisans, 
vendors  of  food,  pedlars,  merchants,  poultry,  and  san- 
pans,  are  wedged  together,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
in  one  solid  mass,  apparently  impenetrable;  whilst  the 
air  is  filled,  and  your  ears  stunned,  with  the  deafening 
sounds  of  gongs  and  wind  instruments,  discoursing  most 
unearthly  music,  accompanied  by  the  yelling,  screeching, 
gabbling,  and  clamour  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
tongues,  producing  a  hodge-podge  of  sounds,  unrivalled, 
and  unequalled  since  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
As  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  densely  populated  as 
China,  so  there  is  no  part  of  China  so  thickly  populated  as 
Canton,  the  population  of  the  city  of  Canton  and  its  suburbs 
being  estimated  at  above  one  million ;  and  the  denizens 
of  the  river,  who  habitually  reside  in  their  boats,  are  said 
to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand. — China  and  the  Chinese. 


WHAT  IS  LOVE  ? 

THOU  demandest  what  is  love  ? — It  is  that  powerful 
attraction  towards  all  that  we  conceive,  or  fear,  or 
hope  beyond  ourselves,  when  we  find  within  our  own 
thoughts  the  chasm  of  an  insufficient  void,  and  seek 
to  awaken  in  all  things  that  are,  a  community  with 
what  we  experience  within  ourselves.  If  we  reason,  we 
would  be  understood ;  if  we  imagine,  we  would  that  the 
airy  children  of  our  brain  were  born  anew  within  ano- 
ther's; if  we  feel,  we  would  that  another's  nerves  should 
vibrate  to  our  own,  that  the  beams  of  their  eyes  should 
kindle  at  once,  and  mix  and  melt  into  our  own ;  that  lips 
of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to  lips  quivering  and 
burning  with  the  heart's  best  blood.  This  is  Love. 
This  is  the  bond  and  the  sanction  which  connects  not 
only  man  with  man,  but  with  everything  which  exists. 
We  are  bora  into  the  world,  and  there  is  something 
within  us  which,  from  the  instant  that  we  live,  more  and 
and  more  thirsts  after  its  likeness. — Shelley. 
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STANZAS  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

OLD  Ocean,  once  again,  them  mayst  hear  thy  lover's  strain 

Come  mingling  with  the  music  of  thy  deep  and  fitful  surge  ; 
And  my  harp  could  gaily  swell,  like  a  merry  "  marriage-bell," 

But  thy  mighty  voice  subdues  it  to  a  low  and  whispered  dirge 
Oh,  'tis  thus  I  ever  stand  beside  thee,  dreaming  of  the  hand 

That  "  holds  tlicc  in  its  hollow,"  as  I  look  upon  thy  breast ; 
But  the  thought  that  makes  me  dumb,  as  thy  headlong  billows  coine 

Is  a  mystery  that  links  me  to  the  Infinite  and  Blest. 

Old  Ocean,  could  I  choose,  not  for  sceptres  would  I  lose 

The  holy  spirit-charm  that  e'er  abideth  in  thy  waves  ; 
Nor  the  fairy  dream  that  tells  of  amber  rocks  and  rosy  shells, 

And  dolphin  sprites,  and  mermaid  fays,  that  play  in  coral  caves. 
I  woo'd  thec  long  and  well,  ere  a  worldly  shadow  fell 

Upon  this  heart,  whose  lot  hath  been  to  feel  and  know  too  much 
As  I  bent  before  thy  shrine,  the  strings  that  were  divine 

Poured  melody  of  prayer  to  God  upon  thy  sacred  touch. 

l)ark  storms  have  troubled  thee,  and  care  has  come  to  me, 

Yet  here  we  are  together  with  affection  tried  and  true  ; 
The  same  glad  flush  of  red  upon  my  cheek  is  spread, 

And  thy  unchanging  bosom  is  as  bounding  and  as  blue. 
Oh,  I'll  set  an  emblem  up  on  Devotion's  nectar  cup, 

But  it  shall  not  be  that  ever  soft  and  gentle  bird  the  dove  ; 
The  white  gull  with  its  shriek,  and  its  billow-kissing  beak, 

Shall  be  my  type  of  constancy,  of  purity  and  love. 

Old  Ocean,  thou  hast  yet  all  the  beauty  that  was  set 

About  thee,  when  I  made  thee  first  my  worshipped  altar-place  ; 
The  pearls  upon  thy  brow  are  as  thick  and  gleaming  now, 

As  when  they  dashed  in  dripping  light  upon  my  baby  face. 
The  murmur  of  thy  notes,  around  the  fishers'  boats, 

Tells  just  the  same  strange  ditty  that  it  sung  to  me  of  yore ; 
The  perfume  of  thy  breath,  and  thy  wild  and  weedy  wreath, 

Are  flung  as  fresh  as  ever  on  thy  pebble-covered  shore. 

And  years  shall  come  and  go,  and  thou  shalt  ebb  and  flow 

As  broad,  as  deep,  as  fetterless,  as  mighty  and  as  pure ; 
Thy  waves  will  still  be  seen  in  rich  snow-crested  sheen, 

Ages  shall  die,  but  thou  and  thy  proud  beauty  will  endure. 
But  she  who  loves  thee  so,  let  few  years  come  and  go, 

And  where  will  be  this  thinking  brow  and  warm  and  grasping 

hand  ? 
"  done,  gone,"  I  hear  thee  say,  "  forgotten,  passed  away; 

And  now  toil  on  for  Fame,  and  write  thy  name  upon  my  sand." 

ELIZA.  COOK. 


THE  -SICK  CHAMBER. — Health  and  the  sun  have  been 
always  sung  and  praised;  we  will  now  celebrate  sickness 
and  shade.  We  will  celebrate  thee,  bodily  sickness, 
when  thou  layest  thy  hand  on  the  head  and  heart  of  man, 
and  gayest  to  the  sufferings  of  his  spirit,  "  Enough ! " 
Thou  art  called  on  earth  an  evil ;  ah,  how  often  art  thou 
a  good,  a  healing  balsam,  under  whose  benign  influence 
the  soul  rests  after  its  hard  struggles  and  its  wild  storms 
are  still !  More  than  once  hast  thou  prevented  suicide,  and 
preserved  from  madness.  The  terrible,  the  bitter  words 
which  destroy  the  heart,  are  by  degrees  obliterated  during 
the  feverish  dreams  of  illness ;  the  terrors  which  lately 
seemed  so  near  us,  are  drawn  away  into  the  distance :  we 
forget,  God  be  thanked,  we  forget !  and  when  at  last  we 
arise  with  exhausted  strength  from  the  sick  bed,  our 
souls  often  awake  as  out  of  a  long  night  into  a  new 
movning.  So  many  things,  during  the  illness  of  the 
body,  conspire  to  soften  the  feelings  ;  the  still  room,  the 
mild  twilight  through  the  window-curtains,  the  low 
voices,  and  then,  more  than  all,  the  kind  words  of  those 
who  surround  us ;  their  attention,  their  solicitude,  per- 
haps a  tear  in  their  eyes ;  all  this  does  us  good,  does  us 
essential  good.  And  when  the  wise  Solomon  enume- 
rated all  the  good  things  which  have  their  time  upon  the 

earth,  he  forgot  to  celebrate  sickness  among  the  rest. 

Brcmsr's  President's  Daughter. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

THOSE  can  most  easily  dispense  with  society  who  are 
the  most  calculated  to  adorn  it ;  they  only  are  dependent 
on  it  who  possess  no  mental  resources :  for  though  they 
bring  nothing  to  the  general  mart,  like  beggars,  they  are 
too  poor  to  stay  at  home. 

Do  what  you  ought,  and  let  what  will  come  of  it. 
YOUTH  is  the  golden  period  of  life,  and  every  well- 
spent   moment  will   be   like   good   seed   planted  in  an 
auspicious  season. 

IGNORANCE,  as  far  as  learning  is  concerned,  is  no 
disgrace  to  those  who  have  never  possessed  the  means  of 
improvement.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  oppor- 
tunity has  been  neglected. 

WHENEVER  you  see  a  small  waist,  think  how  much 
health  is  wasted. 

GRATITUDE  is  the  memory  of  the  heart. 
RIDICULE  is  a  weak  weapon,  when  levelled  at  a  strong 
mind. 

A  CIVIL  answer  to  a  rude  speech  costs  not  much,  and 
is  worth  a  great  deal. 

DEAD  men  open  the  eyes  of  the  living. 
THE  useful  and  the  beautiful  are  never  far  asunder. 
THERE  never  was  a  hypocrite  so  disguised,  but  he  had 
yet  some  mark  or  other  to  be  known  by. 
FIRST  deserve,  and  then  desire. 

LET  a  man  do  his  best,  and  the  world  may  do  its 
worst. 

DECISION  and  promptitude,  even  though  sometimes 
a  man  may  err  for  want  of  due  deliberation,  will,  in  the 
ong  run,  more  often  conduct  to  success,  than  a  slow 
judgment  that  comes  too  late. 

SELF-LOVE  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  the  most 
vigorous  of  our  defects;  a  nothing  wounds  it,  but 
nothing  kills  it. 

A  MISER  surrounded  with  his  gold,  suggests  the 
thought  of  a  thirsty  fish. 

IN  literature,  as  in  morals,  there  are  a  certain  taste 
and  grace,  which  confer  dignity  on  moderate  acquire- 
ments; and  there  are  a  negligence  and  grossness  that 
disgust,  even  when  accompanied  with  incontestable 
superiority. 

A  WISE  lawyer  never  goes  to  law  himself. 
THE  lessons  of  life  are  lost,  if  they  do  not  impress  us 
with  the  necessity  of  making  ample  allowance  for  the 
mmature  conclusions  of  others. 
Six  feet  of  earth  make  all  men  of  one  size. 
As  bees  can  breed  no  poison  though  they  suck  the 
leadliest  juices,   so  the  noble  mind,  though  forced  to 
drain  the  cup  of  misery,  can  yield  but  generous  thoughts 
and  noble  deeds. 

No  evil  action  can  be  well  done,  but  a  good  one  may 
be  ill  done. 

HE  that  scoffs  at  the  crooked,  had  need  go  very 
upright  himself. 

NOTHING  is  more  dissimilar  than  natural  and  acquired 
)oliteness.  The  first  consists  in  a  willing  abnegation  of 
elf;  the  second  in  a  compelled  recollection  of  others. 

No  one  can  love  what  is  not  lovely.     A  sense  of  duty 
may  prompt  impartial  justice,  but  affection  will  be  the 
eward  of  desert  alone. 
MYSTERY  is  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
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ACCIDENTAL  HELPS. 


"  THERE  appears  nothing  more  accidental,"  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  observes,  "  than  the  sex  of  an  infant ;  yet 
take  any  city  or  province,  and  you  will  find  the  relations 
of  males  and  females  unalterable ;"  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  casualties  "  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  the  bills  of 
mortality  give  an  average  so  exact  of  the  deaths  occurring 
at  the  different  periods  of  existence,  that  there  is  a  regular 
scale  of  calculation,  by  which  life  insurances,  according 
to  age,  are  effected.  Nothing  can  seem  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  the  passing  of  the  breeze  which  conveys 
the  farina  that  matures  the  seed  from  one  flower  to 
another,  nor  than  the  means  by  which  the  seed  is  de- 
posited in  the  situations  most  fit  for  its  development — 
sometimes  scattered  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  shell 
in  which  it  is  contained,  sometimes  dropped  by  flights  of 
birds,  and  sometimes  the  feathery  particles  to  which  it  is 
attached  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  we  know  that 
although  all  this  would  seem  the  result  of  chance,  that 
if  any  of  the  agents  employed  in  the  great  work  of  nature 
were  to  suspend  operations,  the  consequences  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  human  race ;  so  that  we  are  ready 
to  admit  their  influence  has  been  ordered  by  Providence. 
So  in  the  unforeseen  manner  in  which  the  most  important 
national  events  have  been  brought  to  pass,  and  by  which 
the  minds  and  pursuits  of  individuals  have  been  influ- 
enced, a  higher  power  is  evident  than  any  over  which  we 
have  control,  let  us  call  it  chance  or  what  we  may. 
How  often  has  the  merest  accident  led  to  the  most  un- 
thought-of  political  changes  and  deadly  feuds  ?  How 
often  has  the  fate  of  battles  been  determined  by  some 
unexpected  turn,  which  leaves  the  advantage  of  number 
and  of  skill  in  the  distance  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  disco- 
veries and  happiest  experiments  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  have  been  made  by  chance.  Nature  indeed  is 
profuse  in  hints,  and  men  of  genius  know  how  to  take 
them.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Watt,  the  engineer,  took  the 
lobster's  tail  for  his  model  when  he  was  constructing 
pipes  to  convey  water  to  Glasgow  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Clyde :  the  pipes  were  made  to  fit  one  into  the 
other,  like  the  joints  of  a  lobster's  tail,  so  that  they 
might  adapt  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  bottom,  when 
laid  across  the  river.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Brunei 
acknowledged  that  he  had  taken  his  first  lessons  for 


forming  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames  from  the  ship- 
worm,  as  he  observed  it  perforate  with  its  well-armed 
head  the  wood,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another, 
till  the  arched-way  was  complete,  and  then  daub  over 
the  roof  and  sides  with  a  kind  of  varnish ;  by  copying 
this  work  exactly,  on  a  large  scale,  his  great  undertaking 
was  accomplished.  The  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  accelerated  motion  of  falling  bodies  was  first  sug- 
gested to  Newton,  is  well  known,  as  the  result  of  a  smart 
blow  on  the  head  from  a  small  apple  which  fell  from 
the  tree  beneath  which  he  had  retired  to  read.  The  art 
of  portrait-painting  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
accident :  Corinthia,  a  young  girl  of  Sicyon,  discovered 
her  beautiful  lover  asleep  ;  the  lamp,  winch  burned  beside 
him,  cast  the  shadow  of  his  profile  on  the  wall : 
struck  by  the  likeness,  and  inspired  by  love,  she  traced 
it,  and  thus  produced  the  first  specimen  of  the  delightful 
art.  Sounds  that  might  be  lost  on  common  ears,  have 
"  touches  of  sweet  harmony"  for  the  poet  and  the  min- 
strel ;  "  the  winds  that  pass  heedlessly  by,"  the  mur- 
muring of  the  rill,  the  sublime  rushing  in  of  the  impe- 
tuous tide,  or  the  wild  storm  as  it  sweeps  along,  are 
often  the  vehicles  of  inspiration;  even  the  hammer  of 
the  blacksmith  suggested  a  subject  for  one  of  Haydn's 
most  charming  compositions  ;  from  his  cat  walking  over 
the  keys  of  his  harpsichord,  and  sounding  a  few  notes  at 
irregular  distances,  Scarlatti  caught  the  idea  of  one  of  his 
favourite  fugues.  Every  variation  of  light  and  shade, 
every  movement  in  the  object  on  which  he  looks,  is  sug- 
gestive of  some  new  conception  to  the  painter,  The  child 
of  a  beggar  stood  as  a  model  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
he  painted,  but  the  little  creature,  overcome  by  the 
fatigue  of  remaining  in  the  same  posture,  fell  fast  asleep  ; 
the  innocent  looks,  and  the  graceful  attitude  of  the  sleep- 
ing child,  instantly  called  to  his  mind  "  the  babes  in  the 
wood,"  and  he  sketched  her  likeness ;  but  where  to  find 
a  model  for  the  other  babe  was  the  difficulty  j  just  then 
the  child  turned  in  her  sleep,  and,  by  an  entire  change 
of  position  in  the  head  and  person,  furnished  a  most 
beautiful  subject  for  the  completion  of  his  picture.  It 
has  often  happened  that  what  has  cost  hours  of  unavail- 
ing labour,  has  been  effected  in  some  unforeseen  manner 
in  a  moment.  An  artist  in  vain  tried  to  give  the  drapery, 
about  which  he  was  employed  in  his  picture,  the  graceful 
folds  which  could  alone  satisfy  him ;  vexed  at  his  failure, 
he  was  about  to  put  his  painting  away,  when  the  servant 
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entered  the  studio,  and  putting  to  rights  such  things  as 
fell  in  his  way,  he  threw  his  master's  ample  cloak  across 
the  stand — it  fell  into  those  graceful  folds  so  much  longed 
after  by  the  painter,  and  he  renewed  his  task  with  reno- 
vated spirit.  We  have  heard  of  another,  who,  in  despair  of 
imparting  the  expression  of  the  excitement  an<l  heat  of  the 
chase  to  the  noble  horse  he  was  painting,  flung  his  brush 
impatiently  away, — it  splashed  upon  the  nostrils  of  the 
horse,  and  represented  at  once  the  foam,  which  was  all 
that  was  required. 

The  medical  profession  has  been  indebted  to  chance 
for  some  of  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  ;  and  there 
are  few  of  its  practitioners  who  do  not  find  in  their 
daily  practice  the  good  or  ill  which  it  effects.  A  cele- 
brated physician,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  his  patients,  as  for  his  skill, 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  very  irritable  old  lady 
for  some  time,  and  had  bestowed  great  attention  on 
her  case,  and  felt  great  anxiety  to  alleviate  her  sufferings; 
all  the  means  he  could  think  of  were  tried,  but  the  effect 
which  he  sought  to  produce  was  not  in  his  power,  and 
he  saw  that  she  was  gradually  sinking.  As  he  paid  his 
accustomed  visit  one  morning,  he  found  her  lying  in 
a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  with  every  alarming  symp- 
tom; he  thought  it  right  to  apprise  her  friends  that 
her  last  hours  were  approaching;  "My  dear  young  lady/' 
said  he  to  her  relation,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
room  door,  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you, — very  sorry, — but 
your  poor  aunt  cannot  hold  out  for  four-and-twenty 
hours."  "  And  pray  who  told  you  that,  and  how  dare 
you  say  it  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  bouncing  up  with  an 
effort  of  strength  that  appeared  quite  supernatural,  and 
sitting  bolt  upright,  "  how  dare  you  say  it  ?"  She  was  in 
a  violent  passion,  and  as  she  vehemently  held  forth  in 
abuse  of  her  doctor,  the  excitement  produced  all  that 
was  necessary, — the  abscess,  which  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  her  illness,  broke  from  her  exertion  j  she  got  im- 
mediate relief,  soon  recovered,  and  lived  for  many  years. 

People  who  are  engaged  in  writing,  and  are  at  a  loss 
on  some  point,  have  frequently  been  set  right  by 
something  quite  unexpected,  when  all  their  own  en- 
deavours had  been  useless.  It  is  told  of  Swift,  that 
when  writing  some  of  his  satirical  lines,  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  rhyme  for  Bettesioorth :  he  sat  over  his  desk, 
with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  puzzled  and  vexed,  but  no 
rhyme  would  come;  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  a 
porter,  from  his  bookseller,  with  a  large  package  of  books, 
was  shown  into  his  study.  Having  laid  down  his  load,  he 
asked  for  payment  for  having  carried  it.  As  it  had  not 
been  from  any  distance,  Swift  took  out  sixpence, — 
the  man  laid  it  upon  the  table,  "  Sure,  that  isn't  what 
your  reverence  gives  me  for  such  a  load,  and  my  heart 
fairly  broke  with  it?"  Swift  maintained  that  it  was 
enough, — the  man  said  he  was  entitled  to  half-a-crown, 
— Swift  protested  he  should  have  no  such  thing, — the 
porter  said  he  must,  and  added,  wiping  his  heated  face, 
'*  it's  as  little  as  my  sweat*  s  worth."  Swift,  in  delight 
at  this  unexpected  help,  felt  his  heart  open  to  the  man, 
iato  whose  hand  he  put  the  disputed  half-crown.  Could 
he  at  that  moment  have  commanded  a  king's  ransom, 
he  would  gladly  have  paid  it  on  demand :  he  turned  to 
his  desk  and  wrote — 


"  Her  Courtiers." 

Thus,  Horace  in  the  house  will  piate, 

"  Sir,  we  the  ministers  of  state." 

Thus  at  the  bar,  tii3  booby  Bettesworth, 

Though  half-a-crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth. 
There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  meeting  with 
the  trifling  incidents  which  so  often  have  first  brought 
genius  into  action.  It  requires  but  a  touch  to  apply  the 
match  which  kindles  the  fire.  The  great  mmber  of  in- 
stances which  pass  upon  the  mind,  makes  ouch  a  selec- 
tion as  our  limits  alone  permit  somewhat  difficult.  Our 
own  artist,  Wilson,  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  we 
would  mention ;  it  was  to  relieve  the  tedious  moments 
of  waiting  for  his  friend  Zuccarelli,  that  he  took  up  a 
pencil,  and  as  he  looked  from  the  window  sketched  the 
landscape  before  him.  When  Zuccarelli  came  in,  he 
looked  over  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  studied 
landscape.  "  No,"  replied  Wilson.  "  Then  apply  yourself 
to  it  immediately,  for  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  the 
greatest  success."  It  would  appear  too  that  Allan  became 
an  artist  by  accident.  When  he  was  very  young,  one  of 
his  feet  was  so  much  burned  that  he  had  to  be  kept  from 
school;  his  father,  who  could  not  bear  idleness,  said, 
"  You  can't  go  to  school,  and  are  losing  the  little  you 
know — here,  you  idle  rogue,"  added  he  with  a  smile, 
"take  this  bit  of  chalk  and  write  on  the  floor."  The  boy 
did  as  he  was  desired,  but  when  he  became  tired  of 
writing,  began  to  amuse  himself  by  drawing  figures,  and 
though  they  were  but  rude  attempts,  the  occupation 
delighted  him  so  much,  that  he  constantly  returned  to  it ; 
he  sketched  houses,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  even  made 
representations  of  human  beings.  All  this  passed  un- 
heeded by  his  family,  nor  did  they  even  suspect  that  they 
were  allied  to  one  of  so  much  genius,  till  a  heavy  com- 
plaint was  made  to  his  father  by  liis  schoolmaster,  of 
whom  little  Allan  had  sketched  a  striking  likeness — the 
oddity  of  the  old  near-sighted  man*s  figure,  as  he  marched 
consequentially  through  the  room  amongst  his  scholars, 
wrapped  in  his  tartan  gown,  and  a  long  tassel  depend- 
ing from  his  tartan  night-cap,  while  he  brandished  in 
his  hand  the  rod  with  which  it  was  his  wont  to  do  great 
execution,  suggested  a  fitting  subject  for  the  young  artisf  s 
pencil ;  the  laugh  which  the  sketch  occasioned  amongst 
the  boys,  attracted  their  master's  attention ;  the  sketch 
was  found — the  culprit  was  discovered — the  indignation 
of  the  old  man  was  greater  of  course  from  the  truth  of 
the  resemblance.  When  it  was  shown  to  Allan's  father, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  ability,  but  reproved  him  for 
having  insulted  his  master,  and  for  having  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  school.  "  I  could  nae  help  it," 
said  Mttle  David,  "  he  looked  sae  queer.  I  made  it  like 
him,  and  a'  for  fun."  It  was  from  the  listlessness  of 
fatigue  while  waiting  for  his  mother  in  the  house  of  her 
confessor,  that  Vaucanson  sauntered  to  the  hall,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself;  the  uniform  motion 
of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  which  stood  there  attracted 
his  notice,  he  went  over  to  observe  it  more  closely; 
he  became  interested  in  its  mechanism  and  guessed 
at  what  he  could  not  see — he  set  himself  to  work, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  produced  a  clock  of  his  own 
workmanship — and  so  successful  did  he  become  in  the 
pursuit  of  mechanics,  that  an  automaton,  which  playpd  on 
the  flute,  was  the  fruit  of  his  ingenuity.  Often  a  book., 
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taken  up  at  random,  with  no  other  design  than  the  turn- 
ing rapidly  over  its  pages,  or  casting  on  them  a  hasty 
glance,  has  been  known  to  call  forth  energies  and 
capabilities,  whose  existence  was  not  known.  Pennant, 
it  is  said,  happening  to  open  Willoughby's  work  on 
Dirds,  became  so  fascinated  by  it,  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  history.  And  never  yet  was  book 
opened,  merely  to  pass  the  time,  that  produced  such 
effects,  as  that  which  was  handed  to  Ignatius  Loyola, 
when  he  asked  for  an  entertaining  volume  to  divert  his 
thoughts  when  he  was  confined  with  the  wound  which  he 
had  received  at  the  Siege  of  Pampeluna.  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Saints  "  happened  to  be  the  book  brought  to  him  ; 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  its  contents,  and  was 
soon  inspired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  found  a  religious 
order — how  he  succeeded  the  world  itself  knows. 


ROBERT  WESTERN. 

THE  magistracy  or  hall  of  judicature  in  which  Mr, 
Boaseley  usually  held  the  scales  of  Justice,  was  a  large 
and  formal  room,  with  a  few  ponderous  straight-backed 
chairs  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  apartment.  A 
writing-table,  with  a  row  of  serious-looking  volumes 
upon  it,  a  few  packets  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape, 
together  with  a  profusion  of  letters  strewn  over  its  surface, 
comprised  almost  everything  worthy  of  comment  in  this 
temple  of  justice. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  introducing  the  reader  into  this 
provincial  court-house,  Mr.  Beaseley  was  sitting  in  his 
chair,  with  his  back  to  a  large  wood-fire  that  roared 
good-humouredly  up  the  wide  chimney,  making  a  lusty 
chorus  with  the  bleak  December  wind  that  grumbled  and 
blustered  round  the  house  and  over-head,  as  if  bent  on 
resisting  the  genial  ascent  of  the  hearty  flame,  that  licked 
its  wavy  way  upward  in  despite  of  his  surly  opposition, 
and  between  the  two  kept  up  a  rumbling  warfare  in  the 
capacious  flue.  Mr.  Beaseley,  we  said,  sat  with  his  back 
to  the  crackling  fire,  making  calculations  on  his  fingers, 
and  looking  abstractedly  through  the  opposite  window, 
on  the  shower  of  sleet  and  snow  that  drove  past  in  in- 
cessant whirls ;  and  kept  up  a  ceaseless  pelting  on  the 
large  glass  panes,  as  if  knocking  to  be  admitted  to  the 
cheery  fire-side. 

Mr.  Beaseley  was  aroused  from  his  state  of  mental  ab- 
straction by  his  servant  announcing  that  a  poor  woman 
who  had  called  twice  before,  wished  to  see  him,  to  obtain 
some  relief.  Mr.  Beaseley  gave  order  to  have  her 
shown  up. 

The  individual  who  presently  entered  the  apartment, 
was  a  pale  emaciated,  female  of  five  or  six-and-twenty, 
but  who,  judged  by  her  hollow  and  anxious  countenance, 
would  have  well  passed  for  forty.  A  thin  calico  dress 
hung  wet  and  clinging  to  her  ancles ;  her  shoes,  by  long 
servitude,  worn  bare,  were  fastened  by  tapes  across  her 
instep,  and  as  she  crossed  the  room  left  the  broad  marks 
of  her  feet  upon  the  boards,  while  the  water  oozed  at 
every  motion  from  the  saturated  leather.  Round  her 
neck  was  pinned  a  scanty  triangular  shawl,  that  barely 
hid  her  bosom,  and  only  partially  protected  it  from  the 
invading  storm.  An  old  bonnet  so  large  that  it  almost 
hid  her  shrunken  features,  completed  the  meagre  habili- 
ments of  this  once  neat  and  comely  woman. 

After  some  questioning,  inreply  to  which  the  poor  woman 
explained  that  her  husband  was  lying  at  home  starving, 
and  that  the  object  of  her  application  was  to  obtain  more 
immediate  relief  than  possible  by  the  necessary  slow  legal 
process,  she  obtained  from  Mr.  Beaseley  a  trifle  of 
money,  and  an  order  for  a  gallon  of  flour. 

With  a  trembling  hand  and  shivering  frame — for  her  wet 


clothes  had  struck  a  chill  to  her  very  blood — the  woman 
indid  the  heavy  latch,  and  closing  the  portal  behind  her, 
tood  again  in  the  pitiless  storm  and  unprotected  way. 
Pulling  the  mockery  of  a  shawl  closer  over  her  breast, 
she  hurried  quickly  down  the  avenue  that  led  from  the 
nagistrate's  house,  and  had  just  reached  the  gates  that 
opened  on  the  village  street,  when  a  carriage,  driven  with 
speed,  rapidly  turned  the  angle  j  and  before  the  driver, 
who  kept  his  head  down  to  shield  his  face  from  the 
violence  of  the  sleet,  could  see  the  coming  figure,  or 
arrest  his  horses,  the  poor  woman  was  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  pole  of  the  vehicle,  and  thrown  several 
yards  from  the  wheels  into  a  pool  of  water  that  had  col- 
lected at  the  park  entrance.  The  carriage  was  instantly 
stopt,  and  a  gentleman  alighting,  hastened  forward,  and 
raising  the  female  from  the  ground,  expressed,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  his  regret  and  pain  at  the  misfor- 
tune. 

"  I  am  not  very  much  hurt,  thank  you,  Sir,  only  very 
frightened,"  she  said,  faintly,  as  the  gentleman  led  her  to 
the  steps  of  the  carriage. 

"  Poor  creature,  she  is  wet  through  !  "  exclaimed  a  soft 
and  sympathizing  voice  from  the  coach.  "  Where  do 
you  live,  my  good  woman,  and  we  will  drive  you  home  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,  Madam  !  It  is  not  very  far,  and 
I  think  I  can  walk  now.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  in  the 
rain,  Madam !  Thank  you,  I  am  better  now." 

'•'  Poor  creature !  I  am  sure  she  is  hurt.  Send  for  a 
surgeon,  Charles,  and  let  her  be  taken  care  of  till  I  can 
visit  her  myself.  To  be  out  on  such  a  day  as  this,  and  so 
thinly  dressed !  I  am  certain  you  are  hurt  ? " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  Madam !  I  don't  think  the  horse 
touched  me  at  all;  and  I  must  go  home  to  my  poor 
husband.  Thank  you,  Madam." 

Then  come  to  my  house  to-morrow  at  twelve,  I  wish 
particularly  to  see  you.  Mr.  Chesterfield's,  at  the  Elma. 
But  are  you  sure  you  can  walk  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  Madam,  quite  well." 

"  Do  not  forget  Mrs.  Chesterfield's  wish  to-morrow," 
added  the  gentleman,  kindly,  as  he  took  out  his  purse  ; 
but  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if  fearing  to  hurt  the 
poor  woman's  feelings,  he  returned  it  unobserved  to  his 
pocket;  and  repeating  his  lady's  injunctions,  stepped 
into  the  carriage,  and  was  rapidly  driven  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  magistrate's  hall. 

Pressing  her  hand  tightly  on  her  side,  and  drawing  her 
breath  with  short  inspirations,  for  she  was  much  hurt, 
though  from  delicate  motives  alleging  the  contrary, 
the  poor  woman  slowly  proceeded  down  the  straggling 
street,  and  ultimately  reached  her  miserable  abode  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  Pausing  a  moment  at  the  door, 
she  pulled  the  string  that  lifted  the  wooden  latch,  and 
crossed  the  dreary  dwelling;  and  a  more  melancholy 
chamber  than  that  she  now  entered  penury  never  called 
home."  A  patched  and  broken  latticed  window  trans- 
mitted just  enough  of  the  cheerless  December  light  to 
reveal,  in  chilling  colours,  the  few  dilapidated  pieces  of 
household  goods  that  constituted  the  scanty  furniture. 

On  a  stump  bedstead  in  the  nearest  corner  to  the  huge 
chimney  and  long  extinguished  fire,  sat  the  attenuated  form 
of  a  sick  man,  whose  shrunk  features  and  large  lustrous 
eyes  bespoke  too  plainly  the  ravages  of  disease  and  want. 
An  old  coat  drawn  over  his  shoulders,  shielded  his  body 
from  the  keen  wind  that  howled  down  the  chimney,  and 
found  a  hundred  mouths  through  the  broken  plaster  and 
rifted  door  j  whirling  the  sand  upon  the  bricked  floor  in 
sweeping  eddies  round  the  room. 

Before  him,  on  the  drugget  of  the  bed,  rested  an  old 
tray,  with  a  small  chisel,  knife,  and  file,  a  few  chips  of 
wood,  and  the  carved  figure  of  a  king  in  armour,  cut  from 
a  little  block  of  the  whitest  ash.  With  his  long,  skinny 
fingers  he  had  just  set  the  finished  workmanship  upon 
the  tray  as  his  wife  entered  j  and  he  turned  his  gratified 
gaze  from  his  completed  task,  with  mournful  enquiry 
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and  affectionate  solicitude,  upon  his  drenched  and  not  less 
miserable  wife. 

"  You  are  wet  and  cold,  Mary,  and  there  is  no  fire  to 
warm  you,"  said  the  husband  mournfully,  as  with  a  deep 
sigh,  he  glanced  at  the  few  white  ashes  strewn  over  the 
'  broad  hearth,  as  his  wife  divested  herself  of  her  shawl  and 
bonnet.  "  I  wish  you  had  not  gone,  though  God  knows 
we  have  kept  off  the  parish  to  the  last !  Would  they  do 
nothing  ?  Well,  it  is  not  for  myself  I  care — for  my  stay 
here  is  getting  very  short — but  for  you  and >" 

"  The  Lord  be  good  to  us !  "  exclaimed  the  wife  with 
sudden  grief.  "  If  I  havn't  lost  the  money  the  Squire 
gave  me,  and  the  order  for  the  flour !  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
What  a  foolish  creature  I  am.  But  I'll  go  back  directly 
and  look  for  it ;  I  know  I  must  have  dropped  them  when  I 
fell ;"  and  wiping  away  the  tears  that  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
Bhe  began  to  refix  her  wet  bonnet.  "  Don't  be  vexed 
Robert,  I'm  sure  I  shall  find  them.  Oh,  don't  give  way, 
I  know  we  shall  do  better  yet.  Cheer  up,  Robert  dear, 
and  don't  despair !  " 

"  Better  yet ! "  replied  the  husband,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
that  imparted  a  deeper  ghastliness  to  his  wasted  features. 
"  Yes,  in  heaven ! "  he  added,  solemnly.  "  The  poor 
man's  only  comfort.  Oh !  heaven  should  be  a  lovely 
place,  Mary,  to  give  us  heart  to  crawl  through  this 
hungry  world  to  reach  it !  Take  off  your  wet  things, 
love,  you  shall  not  go  out  again  to  day.  Take  them 
off,  Mary ! "  he  continued,  with  gentle  authority, 
as  she  shook  out  the  little  shawl,  before  throwing 
it  over  her  neck.  "  Not  again  to  day.  There's  bread 
enough  for  one  meal  more — sit  down,  and  make  a 
fire  and  dry  yourself;  young  Knowles  has  given  us  a 
faggot,  God  bless  him  for  it !  up  there  in  the  chimney 
corner.  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  so.  You  couldn't 
help  it,  Mary  dear,  don't  cry,"  he  said  soothingly,  as  his 
wife,  obeying  his  wish,  replaced  her  shawl  and  bonnet  on 
the  table,  and  sitting  down  on  a  low  chair  by  the  bed, 
wept  bitterly  at  her  misfortune,  for  she  had  calculated  on 
buying  a  little  tea,  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  sick  husband ; 
for  with  woman's  true  devotedness  of  heart,  she  only 
thought  of  him,  and  what  might  minister  to  his  relief  and 
benefit. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  But  never  mind  Mary,  see, 
dear,  I  have  finished  them  at  last.  Though  God  knows  they 
are  no  use  to  us ;  for  nobody  here  will  buy  them,  though 
I  am  sure  the  wish  I  had  to  finish  them,  and  your  con- 
fidence, has  kept  me  ah' ve  all  the  year.  How  do  you  like  it 
now?  That  is  the  Christian  king,"  and  with  a  sad  voice, 
and  momentary  gleam  of  pleasure  in  his  hollow  eye,  the 
mechanic  placed  the  last  of  a  set  of  chessmen,  that  he  had 
designed  and  executed  himself,  in  her  thin  hand ;  making 
the  two  armies  consist  of  a  Christian  and  Saracen  host ; 
each  piece  being  a  perfect  figure  armed  in  respective 
costume,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
delicacy. 

A  turner  and  wood-carver  by  trade,  Robert  Western 
had  long  meditated  completing  a  series  of  chessmen  that 
should  supersede  the  uninteresting  figures  in  general 
use,  and  give  a  martial  air  to  a  purely  military  game. 
But  while  in  health  and  constant  employment,  he  had  never 
found  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  selecting  choice 
pieces  of  wood,  and  making  drawings  of  the  several  men,  for 
Western  possessed  a  natural  genius  for  the  pencil,  and  could 
depict  the  human  form  in  all  its  attitudes  with  ease  and 
grace.  But  the  failure  of  his  master  in  the  county  town, 
and  the  loss  of  all  Western's  savings,  threw  him  at  once 
into  poverty  and  distress ;  and  after  in  vain  seeking  work 
around  the  countiy,  he  at  length  settled  in  the  village 
of  Brookford,  where  for  a  while  he  continued  to  earn  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  working  at  the  coarser  branches  of 
his  trade;  but  at  length  this  failed,  and  disease,  long 
threatened,  at  last  settled  on  his  frame,  and  shut  him  out 
from  all  exertion.  It  was  then,  supported  on  his  bed  of 
sickness,  that  he  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  pain  and 


privation  in  the  performance  of  his  cherished  object. 
One  hope  alone  animating  him  through  the  weary  twelve- 
month of  his  silent  toil;  that  the  chessmen  would  sell 
when  he  was  dead,  and  be  a  little  legacy  for  his  friendless 
wife  and  child. 

The  task,  though  long,  had  been  to  the  poor  workman 
one  full  of  interest,  and  he  began  to  love  the  little 
warriors,  as  each  grew  into  shape  and  martial  bearing 
under  his  cunning  fingers,  with  a  feeling  little  less  than 
filial.  And  now  when  he  placed  the  last  completed  piece 
in  his  wife's  cold  hand,  a  tear  of  regretful  sadness 
glistened  in  his  eye,  as  the  sweet  solace  of  so  many 
weary  hours  was  brought  to  a  perfected  end. 

"  Oh,  how  very  beautiful  it  is,  Robert ! "  exclaimed  his 
wife  with  real  delight,  contemplating  the  mail-clad  king, 
and  brushing  a  tear  from  her  long  eyelashes.  "  It  is 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest !  Shall  I  wrap  it  up  and 
put  it  by,  Robert  ?  " 

"When  you  have  lit  the  fire  and  dried  your  gown,  you 
shall  put  them  all  out  upon  the  table,  and  let  me  look  at 
them  once  more.  It  is  very  foolish,  but  I  have  grown  so 
fond  of  them,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  all  together 
for  the  last  time,  for  I  know  that  I  shall  never  look  at 
them  again.  Don't  cry,  Mary  dear,  don't  cry,  or  you 
will  stain  it  with  your  tears.  Light  the  fire,  love,  and 
warm  yourself.  Oh,  God  help  us ! " 

"  He  will,  He  will,  Robert,  if  you  will  not  despair  !  " 
ejaculated  his  affectionate  wife,  as  she  carefully  set  down 
the  carved  figure,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  addressed  herself 
to  chop  the  wood  and  light  the  fire  from  the  fuel  so 
opportunely  and  charitably  given  them  by  a  neighbour 
almost  as  poor  and  comfortless  as  themselves.  Having 
completed  her  task,  and  given  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to 
the  dreary  chamber  by  the  ruddy  flame  from  the  ignited 
wood,  she  spread  her  wet  garments  before  the  blaze  to 
dry,  and  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  recounted  to 
her  husband  the  result  of  her  errand  to  the  Justice,  and 
narrated,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  accident  that  had  de- 
prived her  of  the  proceeds  of  her  journey,  for  she  had  no 
doubt  she  had  lost  the  money  and  paper  when  she  fell; 
and  ended  by  telling  him  of  the  wish  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Chesterfield  to  see  her  in  the  morning.  "  And  so,  Robert," 
she  went  on,  tc  I  will  take  the  chessmen  and  show  them 
to  her.  Perhaps  she  may  buy  them,  though  God  knows 
I  would  almost  as  soon  sell  myself,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
hope  of  getting  you  something  nice  to  eat,  and  some 
medicine  for  your  cough.  And  if  I  take  the  men,  it 
won't  look  as  if  I  went  for  charity,  Robert." 

"Do  as  you  like,  Mary,  though  I  have  no  hope  of  your 
success.  We  have  been  so  often  disappointed " 

"  Oh  don't  give  way,  Robert !  I  am  sure  better  days 
will  come.  No,  no,  don't  shake  your  head  and  look  so 
sorrowful— better  days  for  you,  I  mean,  and  you  will  be 
well  again.  Now,  now,  don't  despair  so !  "  and  with  a 
confidence  she  scarcely  felt  herself,  she  strove  to  instil  a 
healthier  tone  into  her  husband's  less  sanguine  heart. 

"There  must  be  something  very  holy  in  your  con- 
fidence, dear  Mary,  for  it  has  had  the  power  to  keep  me  up 
for  many  months,  for,  without  your  trustful  spirit,  I  should 
have  given  way  long  ago.  God  bless  you  for  it !  but  I 
feel  now,  Mary,  that  to  hope  any  longer  is  but  an  idle 
delusion.  My  only  wish  now,  is,  that  when  I  am  dead, 
you  may  be  able  to  sell  the  men  in  some  large  town,  and 
get  enough " 

"  Don't  talk  of  dying,  Robert,  or  you  will  break  my 
heart.  If  I  don't  sell  them  to  do  you  good,  I  will  never, 
never,  part  with  them.  Oh  do  not  give  up  yet !  hope  a 

little  longer ;  do,  do,  for  my  sake,  and But  where  is 

he,  where's  the  child,  is  he  asleep  ?  "  she  enquired,  sud- 
denly rising  from  her  seat  and  going  to  the  bed. 

Western  slowly  turned  down  the  drugget  as  she  ap- 
proached, and  exposed  a  beautiful  but  pale-faced  boy  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  nestled  close  by  his  father's  Eide, 
and  sleeping  soundly. 
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"  He  cried  at  first  when  you  went  out,  and  asked  for 
dinner,"  said  the  husband,  mournfully,  as  the  mother 
knelt  down  and  kissed  the  lips  of  her  sleeping  child ;" 
"but  I  had  not  strength  to  get  out  and  reach  the 
bread,  poor  child  !  So  I  told  him  some  little  stories  to 
divert  his  mind,  and  said  that  he  should  see  all  the 
men  to-night ;  and  then  his  little  eyes  grew  heavy,  and 
he  laid  his  head  upon  my  lap,  and  fell  asleep,  talking  of 
the  soldiers !  Oh  what  a  blessed  thing  is  sleep  to  the 
poor  and  hungry  !  for,  by  it,  they  can  cheat  the 
craving  stomach  of  a  meal  or  two.  See,  dear,  he  is 
awake !" 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  and  will  but  merely  direct  the 
reader's  mental  eye  once  more  to  that  abode  of  sickness, 
want,  and  cold :  but  where,  such  is  the  humanizing 
effect  of  art  and  beauty,  there  was  much  innate  love  and 
delicacy  of  soul.  Upon  the  further  extremity  of  an  old 
table,  drawn  close  to  the  bed,  ranged  in  double  files 
stand  the  mimic  armies  of  the  chessboard ;  and  on  the 
nearer  end,  the  remnant  of  a  stale  loaf,  a  jug  of  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  a  knife  to  part  the  limited  allowance 
of  their  food.  Father,  mother,  and  child  are  seated  on 
the  bed,  with  pleasure  gazing  on  the  carved  array,  and 
one  in  infantine  ecstasy,  holding  out  its  hands  to  clutch 
the  tempting  toys,  and  as  they  admire,  eating  the  husky 
bread,  and  drinking,  each  in  turn  from  the  selfsame  jug, 
the  harmless  diluent ;  while  the  wind  and  rain  howls  and 
beats  against  the  lonely  tenement,  and  the  fitful  blaze 
from  the  alternate  flush  and  fall  of  the  wood  embers  gives 
momentary  light  to  the  repast ;  making  the  raging 
winter  that  beats  without,  and  the  desolation  brooding 
I  within,  appear  more  stern  and  terrible. 

True  to  her  appointment  on  the  following  morning, 
the  mechanic's  wife,  with  the  prized  chessmen,  carefully 
folded  in  separate  papers,  and  enveloped  in  a  white 
napkin,  repaired  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Chesterfield,  and 
was  instantly  introduced  to  the  benevolent  mistress. 
Mrs.  Chesterfield,  with  the  tact  that  women  only  know, 
soon  gleaned  from  the  poor  wife  the  concise  history  of 
their  long  privations,  touching  with  innocent  pride  on 
her  husband's  skill,  and  ended  by  displaying  before  the 
amazed  eyes  of  the  lady,  the  proofs  of  it  she  had  brought. 

Mrs.  Chesterfield  was  no  mean  judge  of  art,  and  gazed 
with  admiration  and  surprise  on  the  costume,  execution, 
and  faultless  symmetry  of  every  figure,  enhanced  by  the 
ivory  whiteness  and  beautiful  texture  of  the  wood  in 
which  they  were  wrought ;  and  calling  in  her  husband, 
participated  with  him  in  his  lavish  delight  and  encomiums. 
While  the  poor  woman,  unable  to  suppress  her  joy  that 
her  husband's  merit  was  at  last  appreciated,  sobbed  aloud 
from  excess  of  pleasure. 

"These  are,  indeed,  superior  specimens  of  art!" 
observed  Mr.  Chesterfield,  after  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  every 
piece.  "  What  does  your  husband  require  for  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  Sir !  "  replied  Mary,  speaking  through  her  tears, 
"  I  have  carried  them  to  so  many  places,  but  nobody 
would  offer  me  anything  for  them,  that  my  husband  said 
he  would  sell  them  all  for  a  shilling  a  piece,  if  you 
wouldn't  think  it  too  dear;  and  there's  the  board  he 
made  long  ago." 

"  A  shilling  a  piece,  impossible  I  My  poor  woman, 
you  must  be  dreaming  ! " 

"  Well,  then,  Sir,  what  you  please ;  for  my  husband  is 
very  ill,  and  I  want  to  buy  him  some  medicine,"  she  re- 
plied, almost  choking  from  revulsion  of  feeling. 

"  You  mistake  me,  my  good  creature ;  I  mean  to  say 
they  are  too  valuable  to  be  sold  without  consideration ; 
and  for  fear  I  should  not  be  just  to  you,  I  will  consult 
some  friends  as  to  what  I  should  give — for  I  mean  to 
purchase  them — for  the  present  here  are  ten  sovereigns, 
and  whatever  price  is  put  on  them  by  my  friends,  I  will 
pay  you  again.  A  man  of  youf  husband's  genius  must 
not  be  left  in  obscurity  and  want.  I  will  send  a 
physician  to  attend  to  him, — and  now  go  home  and  come 


A  BIRTH-DAY  THOUGHT 

In  heart,  in  mind,  hi  deed,  in  thought — 

In  all  emotions  of  my  breast — 
What  changes  have  a  few  years  wrought ; 

How  strange,  how  sad,  and  yet  how  blest ! 
Life's  tinsel  cheats  my  gaze  no  more — 

I  view  things  with  a  sterner  brow — 
And  where  a  smile  would  play  of  yore, 

A  tear  will  oftener  gather  now. 

Awake,  my  soul !  earth  twines  no  wreath 

Immortal  brows  would  deign  to  wear ; 
Spring  like  a  falchion  from  thy  sheath, 

Leap  like  a  lion  from  thy  lair  I 
Ere  dust  to  dust  again  dissolve, 

My  mission  here  let  me  fulfil, 
While  suns  shed  light,  and  worlds  revolve, 

Dare  I  be  dark— must  I  stand  still  ? 

Ah,  thou  who  in  yon  realms  of  space 

First  strewed  those  worlds,  like  drops  of  dew, 
To  me  give  my  appointed  place, 

Teach  me  the  work  thou'dst  have  me  do. 
No  weak  ephemeral  of  an  hour, 

No  breeze-borne  bubble  let  me  be, 
No  useless  weed ;  but  a  fair  flower 

Which  wafts  some  fragrance  back  to  thee  ! 


back  on  Monday  for  what  I  shall  then  be  in  your 
debt.  Your  husband  shall  not  be  neglected,  depend 
upon  it." 

Unable  to  speak  her  thanks,  but  grasping  the  gold  in 
her  hand  with  a  nervous  tenacity,  the  bewildered  woman 
was  led  out  of  the  room  by  the  hand  of  the  sympathizing    1 
Mrs.  Chesterfield ;    and  when  she  found  herself  again  in    ! 
the  road,  it  was  with  the  addition  of  a  well-filled  basket    j 
of  wine  and  provisions.       Casting  her  dimmed  eyes  to    ' 
Heaven,  and  muttering  a  prayer  of  thankfulness,   poor    i 
Mary  turned  in  the  direction  of  home,  and  ran  with  the    j 
speed    of  a  chamois  till  the   battered  door  and  broken 
casement  of  her  abode  stood  before  her.     The  luxury 
of  that  moment,  as  she  told  out  her  treasure  before  her 
hectic  husband,  was    worth  a  life's  privation  to  enjoy. 
The  sick  man,  unable  to  express  the  sense  of  struggling 
happiness,   bent    his  head   meekly   on    his    chest,  and 
groaned   from  the  fulness  of    his  soul;    while  his   wife 
folding  her  arms  round  his  neck,  pressed  his  face  to  her 
bosom,    and     between    hysteric    tears    and     laughter, 
whispered,    "  I  told  you  not  to  despair ;    I  knew  that 
better  days  would  come,  and  that  you  would  live  to  see 
and  bless  them  1 " 

Under  the  skilful  hands  of  the  physician,  Western  was 
soon  restored  to  comparative  health,  and,  aided  by  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Chesterfield,  was  in  a  few  months 
removed  to  London,  and  a  situation  obtained  for  him  as 
designer  in  one  of  the  first  houses  in  town ;  where  he 
may  still  be  found  directing  the  energies  of  a  large 
establishment,  respected,  prosperous,  and  happy;  and 
daily  thankful  to  his  wife  for  that  faith  in  the  bounty  of 
Eternal  Providence,  that  under  Heaven,  had,  through  all 
the  petulance  of  disease,  and  crush  of  poverty,  kept  a 
living  principle  of  hope  within  his  heart.  Nor  does  his 
now  restored  and  comely  wife  forget,  in  thankful  prayers, 
her  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  courage  that  opposed  so 
long  her  husband's  gloom,  and  gave  her  power  to  prove 
the  confidence  that  buoyed  herself — Never  to  Despair  ! 

W.  H.  H. 


C.  G. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

THIRD    ARTICLE. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  DIET. 

NOT  the  least  important  of  a  human  being's  daily  func- 
tions, is  that  of  eating.  Physical  man  eats  to  live,  and 
lives  to  eat.  The  summary  definition  of  the  use  of  eating 
is,  to  supply  the  waste  that  is  constantly  going  on  in 
every  body.  Before,  however,  any  correct  notion  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  best  calculated  to 
nourish  the  system,  one  must  first  know  of  what  elements 
the  body  is  composed,  and  of  what  the  waste  materials 
consist  that  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  chief  constituent  parts  of  our  frames  are  certain 
animal  substances  termed  fibrine,  albumen,  gelatine, 
mucus,  and  osmazome;  and  the  principal  elementary 
matters  which  escape  from  the  system,  are  carbon,  azote, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  lime.  To  replace 
this  waste,  man  must  have  a  regular  supply  of  food,  the 
elements  of  which,  it  will  be  found,  mainly  consist  of 
those  just  named ;  and  the  digestibility  of  such  food  will 
generally  be  in  a  ratio  to  its  containing  those  elementary 
matters  in  a  simple  uncombined  form.  On  this  account, 
animal  substances  are  more  easy  of  digestion  than  vege- 
table products,  and  vegetable  products  than  inorganic 
bodies.  Condiments  contain  few  or  none  of  the  elemen- 
tary matters  above-named,  but  they  act  as  stimulants  to 
the  organs  of  digestion,  and  are  thus  of  essential  service. 

The  materials  for  the  support  of  the  system  are  derived 
from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  From 
the  first  are  derived  azote,  and  a  portion  of  the  other 
elements;  from  the  second,  carbon  and  hydrogen;  and 
from  the  third,  lime,  salt,  and  water. 

Articles  of  diet  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes : 
1.  Those  which  contain  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. 2.  Those  which  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
3.  Those  which  contain  neither  carbon  no  azote. 

The  following  substances  are  contained  in  the  first 
division:  Fibrine,  albumen,  gelatine,  mucus,  osmazome, 
and  gluten.  The  second  class  contains  starch,  gum  or 
mucilage,  sugar,  oil,  and  fat.  The  third  contains  water, 
various  earths,  sea-salt,  &c.  The  three  principal  elemen- 
tary substances  are — the  saccharine,  the  oleaginous,  and 
albuminous,  which  are  represented  by  sugar,  butter,  and 
the  white  of  eggs. 

Fibrine  is  very  nutritious ;  the  great  mass  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  muscles  of  animals  is  composed  of  it. 

Albumen  is  contained  in  the  white  of  eggs,  cartilage, 
oysters,  mussels,  &c.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  easy  of 
digestion. 


Salt,  which  belongs  to  the  third  division,  is  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  food ;  and  though  earthy  matter  forms 
no  part  of  European  eating,  there  are  some  uncivilized 
tribes  with  whom  it  forms  a  principal  article  of  diet. 

The  point  is  still  much  discussed,  whether  man  is 
naturally  designed  to  live  on  animal  or  vegetable  diet,  or 
on  a  mixture  of  both.  There  is  a  large,  and  we  believe 
an  increasing  portion  of  society,  who  have  altogether 
eschewed  animal  food,  and  confine  themselves  to  vege- 
table products.  There  are  certainly  numerous  instances 
on  record  of  persons  who  have  prolonged  their  ii^es  by 
abstaining  from  animal  food :  of  these  we  may  name 
Colonel  Thompson,  the  present  member  for  Bradford, 
who  for  some  years  past  has  lived  entirely  on  vegetables, 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  his  health,  as  he  himself 
has  assured  us ;  Mr.  Brothertou,  the  member  for  Salford, 
is  also  a  strict  vegetarian.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  these 
are  only  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  the 
principle  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  their  cases, 
may  not  be  applicable  to  mankind  generally.  Very 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which 
a  person  lives,  as  well  as  on  the  kind  and  extent  of  his 
physical  labour.  In  tropical  climates,  men  are  led  by 
their  natural  tastes  to  prefer  a  vegetable  diet;  in  cold 
climates,  again,  they  prefer  animal  food,  and  they  seem 
to  require  it.  The  nearer  the  Arctic  circles,  the  more 
animal  food  do  men  consume.  This  seems  to  us  an 
exceedingly  wise  provision  of  nature,  enabling  man  to 
inhabit  all  climates,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  all  countries.  The  structure  of  man's  digestive 
organs  also,  we  think,  points  out  very  clearly  that  his 
nature  is  essentially  omnivorous,  and  that  he  has  been 
created  so  as  to  be  capable  of  subsisting  on  aliment  of 
every  description. 

Those  who  are  compelled  by  their  avocations  to  work 
hard  in  the  open  air,  and  to  take  a  large  amount  of 
physical  exercise,  require  a  large  amount  of  animal  food 
to  sustain  them.  Those  who  spend  much  time  on  horse- 
back, generally  eat  largely.  The  natives  of  the  Pampas, 
who  almost  live  upon  the  saddle,  and  ride  great  distances, 
are  in  the  habit  of  eating  what  is  called  jerked  beef, 
which  consists  of  the  muscular  parts  of  cows  or  oxen, 
which,  after  being  cut  into  thin  slips,  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  This  is  said  to  form  a  highly  nutritious  kind  of  diet. 
Sailors,  who  are  compelled  to  work  hard,  and  are  often 
up  all  night,  require  a  large  allowance  of  food.  The  less 
sleep  men  take,  the  more  food  do  they  require. 

Mr.  Mott  gives  the  following  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  food  requisite  to  support  human  life  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  : — 1st.  For  a  person  of  moderate 
health  and  constitution,  but  using  little  exercise  or  exer- 
tion, the  daily  allowance  of  food  should  be  from  12  oz.  to 
18  oz.,  in  nutritive  matter  equal  to  a  daily  average  of  10  oz. 
2nd.  For  persons  of  good  health,  accustomed  to  moderate 
labour,  as  sailors  or  soldiers  on  ordinary  peace  duty, 
or  agricultural  labourers,  or  mechanics  at  their  usual 
work,  the  daily  allowance  should  be  from  18  oz.  to  24 
principal  ingredient  of  bones,  ten-  oz. ;  in  nutritive  matter  equal  to  a  daily  average  of  16  oz. 


dons,  membranes,  &c.  It  is  also~nutritious  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

Osmazome  is  found  principally  in  fibrous  organs. 
The  flesh  of  game  and  old  animals  contains  a  large 
proportion. 

Gluten  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  all  fari- 


naceous 


seeds, 
&c. 


wheat,   flour,    fruits,    roots,    leaves    of 


Starch,  which  belongs  to  the  second  division,  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  farinaceous 
grains,  rice,  barley,  and  maize. 

Gum  is  a  vegetable  product,  furnished  by  many  trees, 
particularly  the  various  species  of  mimosa  ;  and  mucilage 
is  derived  from  the  esculent  vegetables. 

Sugar  is  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane,  maple-tree, 
beet-root,  &c.,  and  is  highly  nutritious. 


3rd.  For  persons  subject  to  hard  labour,  or  other  violent 
exertion,  in  good  bodily  health,  from  24  oz.  to  30  oz.  of 
food,  equal  to  about  22  oz.  of  nutritive  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  persons  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances in  this  country,  eat  too  much.  The  wealthy 
classes  cause  themselves  a  largo  amount  of  pain  and 
disease  by  over-feeding.  The  perusal  of  a  Lord  Mayor's 
bill  of  fare  reminds  one  of  gout  and  the  doctors.  A 
celebrated  physician,  inquiring  of  a  person  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  health  which  he  enjoyed  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  what  regimen  he  followed,  was 
answered,  "  I  make  but  one  meal  a  day."  "  Keep  your 
secret,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  if  you  publish  it  to  the  world 
you  will  utterly  ruin  the  practice  of  medicine."  It  has 
been  facetiously  observed  by  some  one,  that  there  exists 
an  alliance  between  the  cooks  and  the  physicians.  Indeed, 
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another  physician,  when  visiting  his  patients,  rarely 
failed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  cooks.  "  My  friends/'  he 
would  say  to  them,  "  accept  ray  best  thanks  for  all  the 
kind  services  which  you  render  to  us  physicians ;  were  it 
not  for  you  and  your  pleasing  poisons,  the  faculty  would 
soon  find  themselves  inhabitants  of  the  workhouse." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  our  best  dishes 
are  overcooked,  and  thus  rendered  unwholesome.*  Be- 
lieve us,  reader,  that  cooking  requires  sense  and  dis- 
cretion like  other  operations.  In  poor  men's  houses,  for 
want  of  early  training,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary waste.  The  preparation  of  food,  neatly, 
wholesomely,  and  economically,  is  really  a  matter  of 
such  importance  in  every  household,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
that  it  ought  to  form  part  of  the  education  of  every  young 
woman.  The  happiness  and  health  of  a  household  are 
far  more  affected  by  the  way  in  which  the  mistress  thereof 
dresses  the  family  dinner,  than  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  dresses  herself;  yet,  most  young  women  are  perfectly 
competent  to  do  the  one,  who,  up  to  the  day  on  which 
they  assume  the  management  of  a  household  for  them- 
selves, have  not  given  the  slightest  consideration  to  the 
other.  How  many  are  the  couples,  whom  God  has  joined, 
but  whom  family  dinners  have  put  asunder!  Let  our 
female  readers  look  to  this  I 

Food,  well  and  properly  cooked,  is  half  digested.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  severe  cases  of  indigestion  have 
ensued  from  eating  meat  improperly  prepared.  How 
much  are  our  domestic  comforts  thus  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  preside  at  the  kitchen  fire.  All  over-done 
meats  are  indigestible.  Boiled  meat  is  easy  of  digestion, 
but  not  so  nutritious  as  others.  If  too  long  boiled,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  very  indigestible.  Over -roasted  beef  or 
mutton  is  much  less  digestible  than  when  moderately, 
or  rather  under  done.  Veal  and  chicken  are  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious  when  roasted ;  this  may  be 
said  of  all  meats.  With  reference  to  poultry,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  flesh  of  chickens  or  young  fowls  is 
more  easy  of  digestion,  but  not  so  nutritious  as  that  of  old. 

Fish  is  easy  of  digestion,  but  not  so  nutritious  as  the 
flesh  of  animals.  Its  nutritive  property,  and  digestibility, 
are  in  proportion  to  the  oleaginous  matter  it  contains. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  all  stimulating  properties  in  fish, 
it  forms  a  good  article  of  diet  for  invalids  and  persons  of 
weak  stomach.  The  least  heating,  and  more  nutritive  of 
the  fish  species,  are  turbot,  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  and  sole. 
If,  after  being  cooked,  the  fish  have  an  opaque  and  flaky 
appearance,  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  good.  Salmon  is 
the  most  nutritive  of  our  fish,  but  it  is  heating  and  oily, 
and  does  not  agree  with  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

We  are  surprised  that  fish,  which  forms  so  wholesome, 
and  might  be  so  cheap,  an  article  of  diet,  is  so  little  used. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  prejudice  against  it  among  the 
people  generally.  The  Irish  will  only  eat  fish  when  they 
cannot  get  seaweed.  Yet  their  coasts  are  swarming  with 
fish,  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  catch.  As 
the  English  railway  system  has  become  developed,  fish 
has  become  more  an  article  of  diet  in  the  inland  towns, 
though  the  working  classes  still  decline  to  make  use  of  it 
to  any  large  extent,  except  in  a  salted  state.  The  trade  is 
however  rapidly  increasing,  and  we  trust  before  long  to  see 
it  as  general  an  article  of  food  as  bread  or  butcher's  meat. 

Gentle  exercise  before  meals  is  salutary,  but  too  much 
exercise  will  not  only  destroy  all  inclination  for  food,  but 
weaken  the  powers  of  digestion.  Cheerfulness  at  meals 
should  be  encouraged.  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
peace  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  with  contention."  All  depress- 
ing or  engrossing  thoughts  should  be  banished  from  the 
mind  :  there  is  so  direct  a  nervous  communication  between 
the  brain  and  the  stomach,  that  if  the  former  be  affected 
by  any  mental  excitement,  the  latter  is  sure  to  suffer. 


*  See  our  first  article,  in  No.  10. 


SONNE1. 

MAMMON. 

I  looked  around  upon  this  world  below, 
And  all  was  warfare,  struggle,  and  unrest 
With  mickle  cares  was  every  man  opprest, 
And  selfishness  was  stamped  on  every  brow. 
Each  other  ever  jostling  to  and  fro, 
With  eye  upon  some  distant  object  placed, 
Which  seemed  to  promise  bliss,  but  which,  when  chased, 
Receded  still,  as  doth  heaven's  radiant  bow, 
For  ever  toiled  they  on  their  troublous  way. 
Wherefore,  I  asked,  this  never-ending  moil  ? 
And  Pity,  weeping,  answered  me,  "  Gold,  gold  I" 
Thus  are  the  duties,  pleasures  of  each  day 
Thrown  by,  till,  grasped  in  Mammon's  serpent  coil, 
Men  die,  their  Peace,  that  one  eternal  jewel,  sold. 

J.  K. 


HONFLEUR. 

OF  the  many  pretty  places  that  border  the  river  Seine, 
no  one  I  think  presents  more  advantages  to  the  English 
visitor,  as  a  residence,  than  the  small  town  of  Honfieur. 
It  is  at  once  near  England,  near  Paris,  and  close  to  the 
large  town  of  Havre,  where  little  more  than  half  an 
hour's  sail  in  Le  Franfais  will  land  you,  and  where  you 
will  find  theatres,  concert-rooms,  restaurants,  and  all  the 
bustle  and  gaiety  of  a  city. 

There  are  some  good  nouses  to  be  let,  both  furnished 
and  unfurnished;  the  rents  are  not  exorbitant,  the 
country  most  beautiful,  provisions  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  the  people  primitive,  civil,  and  honest. 

We  arrived  at  Havre  late  at  night,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  there,  and  spent  Saturday  in  searching  in 
vain  for  a  very  moderate-sized  house,  the  rent  of  which 
was  not  enormous.  Sunday  we  resolved  should  be  a  day 
of  rest  at  the  Hotel  de  1' Europe,  hoping  to  be  more  for- 
tunate in  our  endeavours  the  following  morning.  How- 
ever, walking  along  the  quai,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we 
heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  give  notice  of  the  departure 
of  a  steam-boat.  Learning,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  was 
about  to  cross  to  Honfleur,  and  would  return  with  the 
tide,  in  ample  time  for  our  six  o'clock  dinner,  we  pro- 
posed to  go  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was.  We 
were  much  amused  by  the  novel  aspect  of  everything  and 
person  on  board ;  a  great  many  women,  chiefly  fish- wives, 
wore  men's  white  cotton  nightcaps,  with  a  tuft  at  the 
top,  which  made  them  look  very  grotesque  at  all  times, 
but  doubly  so  when  they  happened  to  be  fat.  We  had 
scarcely  ceased  looking  at  and  admiring  the  heights  of 
Ingouville,  and  the  general  aspect  of  Havre,  before  we 
found  ourselves  close  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where,  amidst  picturesque  rocky  hills,  wooded  knolls, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  green  fields,  lay  Honfleur,  glitter- 
ing in  the  morning  sun,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  I 
never  beheld  a  more  lovely  picture ;  the  church  spire, 
although  quite  insignificant  in  itself,  looked,  amid  the 
houses  and  trees  which  surrounded  it,  really  beautiful 
from  the  sea,  and  the  gay  crowds  of  peasants  in  their 
holiday  dresses,  added  to  the  brilliancy  and  animation  of 
the  scene.  The  women  wore  high  caps,  tapering  off  like 
a  sugar-loaf,  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less/' 
lined  with  blue,  and  fastened  to  a  sort  of  cushion  behind, 
which  they  cover  with  their  hair  en  chignon,  where  only 
indeed  (between  the  butterfly-winged  lappets)  is  any  to 
be  seen  at  all ;  on  the  forehead  it  is  quite  concealed. 
They  had  short-waisted,  short-petticoated,  narrow-backed 
gowns,  generally  made  of  the  Rouen  red  cotton,  which, 
when  new  is  so  bright ;  some  wore  a  short  casaquin  and 
broad-striped  under-garment,  and  all,  long  gold  earrings, 
heart  and  cross  strung  on  black  velvet  ribbon,  and  frills 
of  muslin  or  lace  exquisitely  got  up,  and  white  as  the 
foam  on  the  waves.  A  small  gay-coloured  handkerchief 
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or  shawl  completed  a  costume,  wlu'ch,  although  indi- 
vidually unbecoming,  is,  taken  collectively,  the  most 
picturesque  possible.  The  men  were  attired  in  clean  blue 
blouses,  and  the  young  girls  and  little  children  usually 
wore  toques  formed  of  red  and  yellow  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, put  on  with  a  degree  of  taste  no  Englishwoman 
I  ever  saw  attempt  it  could  succeed  in  imitating, 

We  were  all  so  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  the  primitive  appearance  of  everything,  that  seeing 
"  a  louer"  upon  a  neat-looking  house  at  the  bottom  of  a 
court,  and  finding  upon  inspection  that  it  was  clean  aud 
comfortable,  we  at  once  arranged  matters  with  its  pro- 
prietaire,  and  next  day  found  ourselves  seated  in  a  hand- 
some, lofty  room,  hung  with  yellow  silk,  eating  new  bread, 
and  such  butter  as  I  never  tasted  but  in  France  and 
Scotland,  whilst  we  quenched  our  thirst  with  cool  vin 
ordinaire.  Two  of  the  windows  looked  upon  the  sea, 
and  the  other  into  the  court,  full  of  Portugal  laurels  in 
large  boxes,  giving  greenness  and  shade ;  so  that  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  little  town,  we  had  both  quiet  and  fresh 
air.  I  may  here  remark  upon  the  passionate  love  our 
obliging  landlady  had  for  flowers,  and  the  taste  she  dis- 
played in  arranging  the  simplest.  At  no  season  of  the 
year  were  her  rooms  without  these  lovely  ornaments  of 
nature ;  for  of  box- wood,  dandelions,  and  daisies  alone, 
I  have  seen  her  make  the  most  beautiful  bouquets  imagin- 
able, disposed  en  couronne.  At  a  little  party  which  we 
gave,  the  beginning  of  February,  she  requested  to  be 
permitted  to  superintend  the  flower  department,  to  which 
of  course  we  acceded,  wondering  what  she  could  possibly 
find  at  that  season  of  the  year,  as  we  knew  she  had  no 
conservatory ;  but  never  was  I  more  amazed.  The  stairs 
leading  to  the  bedrooms  were  covered  with  turf — trans- 
formed, in  short,  into  a  grassy  bank,  with  tufts  here  and 
there  of  violets,  primroses,  and  hepaticas ;  the  rails  were 
twined  with  ivy  and  periwinkle;  all  the  windows,  all 
the  corners  of  the  rooms  converted  into  green  arbours ; 
and  the  freshness  of  the  little  flowers  which  enlivened 
the  evergreens  continued  unabated,  as  snowdrops  and 
daffodils,  were  all  lifted  with  their  earth  about  them,  and, 
after  the  party,  taken  back  to  their  native  beds. 

The  refreshments  consisted  solely  of  a  variety  of  light 
cakes,  eau  sucree,  lemonade,  vin  ordinaire  made  into 
negus;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  a  sort  of 
sweet  hot  punch,  which  the  dancers  found  very  invigor- 
ating. The  lamps  alone  cost  us  any  thing  worth  mention- 
ing, for  all  was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  we  certainly  did 
astonish  the  natives,  for  they  appeared  frantic  with 
delight,  and  paid  a  profusion  of  compliments,  which 
became  perfectly  overwhelming,  when  they  found  it  was 
to  French  not  English  taste  they  were  indebted  for  this 
spring-like  entertainment,  rendered  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  heavy  snow  having  fallen  the 
evening  before. 

A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  an  English 
family,  whose  complaints s  of  there  being  "  nothing  to 
eat"  were  sufficiently  audible,  gave  a  ball  and  supper, 
where  every  delicacy  in  and  out  of  season  was  to  be  seen, 
but  the  rooms  were  underlighted,  the  women  overdressed, 
and  somehow  it  did  not  go  off  so  well,  although  it  cost 
ten  times  as  much  as  our  more  unpretending  little  party 
did,  in  which,  as  our  richer  rivals  truly  remarked,  sour 
wine  and  field  flowers  played  the  principal  role. 

Honfleur  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  seated  on  the 
sea,  or  more  properly,  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  Havre,  Harfleur,  Lillebonne,  and  the 
ruins  of  Tankerville,  where  the  adventurer  Law  lorded  it 
en  seigneur,  until  his  wild  schemes  brought  ruin  upon 
himself  and  those  he  had  induced  to  join  him ;  but  the 
latter  places  are  too  distant  to  be  accurately  descried 
without  a  telescope.  Honfleur  itself  is,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  an  old,  dirty, 
shabby  little  town,  with  narrow  streets,  sans  trottoir, 
paved  with  pointed  pebbles,  the  gutter,  or  ruisseau,  as 


the  French  poetically  term  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  the  lamps  "  few  and  far  between/'  suspended  across 
them ;  but  no  doubt  improvements  have  taken  place. 
The  entrance  from  Caen,  along  a  broad  double  avenue  of 
trees,  might  vie  with  the  finest  town  in  France,  and  the 
new  basins  and  piers  that  are  at  present  constructing,  will 
raise  the  little  port  in  public  estimation,  and,  I  hope, 
enhance  the  value  of  private  property.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that,  to  me,  success  in  ever  making  it  a  large  or  safe 
harbour,  as  Government  seems  to  contemplate,  from  the 
great  expenditure  going  on,  appears  extremely  doubtful, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  mud  each  tide  deposits  in  the 
basins,  and  which  would,  in  a  short  time,  entirely  choke 
them,  were  they  not  regularly  emptied  by  means  of  a 
great  number  of  labourers  constantly  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  accomplished  by  means  of  floodgates  and 
sluices :  at  full  tide,  the  floodgate  of  one  basin  is  closed, 
and  the  water  retained  in  it,  till  at  low  water  the  other 
basin  is  closed,  when  eighty  or  one  hundred  workmen 
proceed  to  cut  a  trench  in  the  vase  (mud),  then  a  sluice 
is  opened  from  the  full  basin,  when  the  water  rushes  into 
the  trench  with  great  velocity,  and  carries  the  loosened 
mud,  become  nearly  liquid,  into  the  Seine.  The  workmen 
place  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  furnished 
with  spades  and  shovels,  and  proceed  to  throw  into  it 
(while  the  stream  rushes  with  great  impetuosity)  large 
shovelfuls  of  the  consolidated  mud,  which  the  velocity 
of  the  current  soon  crumbles  into  a  state  of  solution,  and 
carries  into  the  sea.  This  process  goes  on  till  the  tide 
begins  to  flow  again,  and  is  repeated  each  tide  until  the 
basin  is  entirely  cleansed,  when  it  is  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  As  each  basin  is  nearly 
on  the  same  level,  each  alternately  receives  the  same  relief 
when  required,  Different  sluices  serve  for  different  parts 
of  the  basin,  and  the  force  of  the  water  is  directed  by 
means  of  a  movable  and  floating  wooden  machine,  which 
an  engineer  places  in  the  position  where  it  is  required 
to  increase  the  current,  and  prevent  its  being  weakened 
by  spreading. 

Among  those  hard  workers  we  observed  one  woman, 
who,  however,  but  for  the  handkerchief  on  her  head 
instead  of  the  casquette,  would  not  be  distinguished  as  a 
female,  for  she  wore  the  large  boots  and  strong  male  attire 
all  employed  in  such  laborious  work  are  forced  to  adopt, 
but  who,  poor  creature !  finding  herself  and  her  eight 
children  deserted  by  a  bad  father,  and  tempted  by  the 
high  wages  to  run  a  risk  few  persons  of  her  sex  would 
venture  to  encounter,  applied  for  permission  to  join  the 
mud-digging  band,  and  was  in  pity  accepted ;  she  soon 
proved  herself  equal  to  any  of  her  fellow-labourers,  for 
she  not  only  did  equal  work,  but  was  more  constant  in 
her  attendance,  and  more  temperate  in  her  habits  than 
they  were,  and  during  the  eight  years  I  remained  at 
Honfleur,  I  never  missed  her  a  single  day  that  I  looked 
for  her. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  orchards  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach,  and  cherry-trees,  below  which  the  cows 
graze — an  uncommon  sight  in  France,  where  they  are 
usually  housed — only  the  unhappy  animals  have  their  head 
fastened  to  one  leg,  to  prevent  their  raising  it  so  aa  to 
shake  the  branches. 

The  old-fashioned  Swiss-looking  farm-houses,  half  hid 
among  the  clustering  blossoms,  and  the  air  charged  with 
the  sweet  odours  of  the  hawthorn  hedges,  wild  flowers  and 
fruit-trees,  are  pictures  the  memory  loves  to  linger  on. 
Far  different  from  these  fresh  scenes  are  those  the  fish- 
market  presents,  through  which  no  one,  at  the  time  at 
least  I  speak  of,  could  avoid  passing,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
situated  in  the  principal  street,  from  which  neither  threats 
or  coaxing,  nor  even  the  offer  of  a  larger  and  more  com- 
modious piece  of  ground,  could  dislodge  the  fair  proprie- 
tresses, as  they  persisted  in  believing  themselves  to  be. 
They  are  generally  coarse-featured,  large-limbed,  strong 
women, — like  grenadiers  in  petticoats;  each  sits  in  a 
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washing-tub,  into  which,  in  cold  weather,  they  introduce 
a  chaufferette;  and  when  they  quarrel  (which  is  every  day), 
the  combatants  in  words — for  I  never  heard  of  its  pro- 
ceeding to  blows — stand  up  in  their  respective  tubs, 
gesticulating  extravagantly,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
tragic  attitudes  many  of  our  actresses  might  study  with 
benefit;  and  each,  after  having  exhausted  her  abuse  or 
her  breath,  sits  down,  while  her  adversary,  in  her  turn, 
rises,  and  answers  in  like  terms.  One  fat,  red -faced 
woman,  named  Angelique,  so  excited  herself,  that  she  fell 
down  in  a  fit,  and  literally  died  in  a  passion ;  but  even 
this  event  made  no  impression,  for  next  day  all  were  as 
uproarious  as  ever,  scolding  in  a  duet,  then  a  solo,  and,  at 
last,  all  the  rest  chiming  in,  like  the  chorus  in  an  opera. 
One  of  the  women  was  reported  rich,  and  the  following 
story  will  prove  that  she  deserved  her  prosperity  : — 

An  English  family,  who  had  always  dealt  with  her, 
ceased  to  give  any  more  orders,  and  upon  her  enquiring, 
she  found  that  the  husband  had  absconded  in  debt,  and 
left  his  wife  and  children  with  scarcely  anything  to  live 
upon.  Grateful  for  their  past  patronage,  she  sent  the  lady 
every  day  a  dish  of  fish,  lent  her  money,  and  finally  paid 
her  passage,  with  her  children,  to  England,  saying  they 
could  return  what  they  owed  when  they  became  rich 
again.  Three  years  after  she  was  repaid  with  interest, 
but  the  memory  of  her  benevolent  conduct  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  our  countrymen,  and  all  the  English 
who  visit  Honfleur  make  a  point  of  employing  la  rae~re 
Bondin,  or  as  she  is  called,  la  Reine  de  la  Halle.  How- 
ever, with  all  her  good  qualities,  she,  like  her  piscatory 
sisters  all  the  world  over,  generally  asks  twice  as  much 
as  she  will  take  in  the  end,  though  she  never  spares  those 
who  love  to  marchander  more  meanly  than  she  judges 
necessary.  One  worthy  Briton,  noted  for  his  parsimony, 
and  who  boasts  of  buying  everything  cheaper  than  any 
one  else,  was  showing  off  the  market  to  a  newly- arrived, 
fat,  benevolent-faced  countryman,  at  the  time  I  was 
giving  my  daily  orders ;  she  immediately  addressed  "  le 
nouvel  Anglais,"  praising  her  fish,  their  size,  their 
beauty — just  owt  of  the  water !  "  Regardez  ces  beaux 

poissons,  Monsieur,  cette  belle  !  Jean  Dorie,  you 

call  it,  vous  autres  Anglais ;  tenez,  Monsieur,  see  how 
large  and  plump  it  is,  un  vrai  Jean  Boule ;"  then  turning 
to  our  economist,  she  added, — "  There's  nothing  I  can 
offer  you  to-day,  Sir,  they're  all  fresh" 


MY  BARK  IS  ON  THE  TYNE. 

MY  bark  ia  on  the  Tyne,  and  the  breeze  blows  fair ; 
The  tide  is  rising  fast,  and  I've  little  time  to  spare ; 
But,  before  the  latest  moment,  to  part  would  be  a  sin, 
So,  we'll  linger,  bonny  Mary,  till  the  tide  come  in. 

But  why  that  filling  eye,  and  that  pale,  drooping  brow  ? 
I  cannot  bear  those  signs,  love,  I  would  not  see  them  now ! 
Let  all  without  seem  pleasure,  though  all  be  sad  within, 
And  we'll  linger,  bonny  Mary,  till  the  tide  come  in, 

1  thank  thee  for  that  smile,  it  is  sunshine  unto  me, 
And  I'll  keep  it  in  my  heart,  when  I'm  far  away  at  sea  ; 
It  will  lighten  up  my  watch,  when  the  stormy  hours  begin  ! 
So,  we'll  linger,  bonny  Mary,  till  the  tide  come  in. 

It  will  lighten  up  my  watch,  like  a  moonbeam  on  the  deck  ; 
It  will  shine,  if  there  be  battle  5  it  will  gleam,  if  there  be  wreck ; 
It  will  nerve  my  soul  in  danger,  an  honoured  name  to  win 
So,  we'll  linger,  bonny  Mary,  till  the  tide  come  in. 

Again  that  eye  is  filled  I  Well,  unblamed  it  now  must  be ; 
But  weep  not  long,  my  dearest,  and  breathe  a  prayer  for  me. 
That  prayer  shall  bring  me  back  from  the  storm's  or  battle's  din, 
To  woo  my  bonny  Mary,  till  the  tide  come  in  1 

ROBERT  STORY. 


THE  HIDDEN  RING. 

BY   SILVERPEN. 
(Continued  from  page  30.) 

THE  stars,  whose  shining  was  so  transcendent  in  its  silver 
glory,  were  heralds  of  a  morrow,  whose  dawn  upon  the 
hoary  mountain-tops  lingered  not  long ;  but  travelling  on 
apace,  over  the  craggy  moorland  and  the  thick-set  forest- 
boughs,  over  the  trickling  brooklet  and  the  closed-up 
cups  of  honey-laden  flowers,  shot  through  the  leafy 
casement  of  the  sleeping  girl,  and  kissed  her  eyes  with 
light. 

She  awoke  and  soon  was  astir.  As  it  was  needless  to 
awaken  Ruth,  who  had  been  told  by  her  master  on  the 
previous  night  that  Miss  Dora  was  going  across  the  forest 
at  an  early  hour,  the  young  girl  stole  lightly  about  whilst 
making  her  few  preparations,  for  it  was  needful  to  her 
heart  to  be  alone  in  this  strange  hour.  And  these  pre- 
parations were  of  the  simplest  and  humblest  kind.  To 
put  on  her  poor  holiday  frock,  its  little  tippet,  her  humble 
bonnet;  to  tie  the  bridal  gown  within  a  handkerchief;  to 
gather  a  few  flowers  for  the  hand  she  loved  with  such 
half  reverence,  half  fear,  and  yet  so  well;  these  were 
humble  things  indeed,  even  for  a  peasant  girl  of  many  a 
mountain  sheiling;  but,  in  the  gathering  and  confining 
of  her  splendid  veil  of  hair,  in  the  excelling  beauty  which 
was  rich  without  adornment,  in  the  grace,  in  tho  uncon- 
sciousness, in  the  faith  and  trust  of  soul,  in  the  purity  of 
heart,  there  was  that  which  would  have  consecrated  the 
bridal  chamber  of  the  rarest  queen,  and  hallowed  the 
holiest  pathway  ever  trodden  by  human  foot ! 

All  ready — the  flowers  within  her  hand,  her  bundle  on 
her  arm,  she  took  one  last  look  of  her  father's  sacred 
room,  pressed  down  her  lips  upon  the  old  worn  desk, 
consecrated  by  the  abstract  gaze  of  many  a  studious 
meditation,  and  then  going  out,  and  closing  the  door 
softly  behind  her,  she  went  upon  her  way  across  the  silver 
trickling  of  the  pebbled  brook  !  She  could  not  break 
her  fast — her  heart  was  much  too  full  ! 

She  was  at  the  old  Edge-stone  some  half  hour  before 
the  time,  but  the  sun  had  been  there  before  her,  and  dried 
its  thynay  hollows ;  and  on  the  grassy  slope  where  she  sat 
down,  the  tiny  butterflies,  with  brown  or  azure  wings, 
flitted  to  and  fro,  and  the  lark,  heavenward  and  earthward, 
poured  out  its  heart  in  joy ! 

For  a  mile  across  the  open  forest  she  breathlessly  saw 
the  gig  speed  towards  her,  and  when  it  came  up  and 
stayed,  an  old  servant,  in  a  sober  livery  of  grey,  merely 
saying,  "  Miss  Longnor  ?  ma'am,"  assisted  her  in,  and 
drove  back  upon  the  path  he  had  come.  Nor  did  she  want 
to  talk — for  as  the  old  man  assisted  her  into  the  gig,  he 
placed  a  little  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  as  his  credentials,  "  I  am  expecting  you,  coy 
Dora,"  and  this  was  quite  enough. 

After  about  two  hours'  ride,  through  sequestered  lanes 
and  woodlands  of  rich  verdure,  the  gig  stopped  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  little  secluded  country  church,  and  the 
servant  led  the  way  along  a  still  and  hidden  path,  to  a 
sort  of  old  vestry,  or  clerk's  room,  in  the  rear.  As  he 
lifted  the  quaint  latch,  and  allowed  her  to  pass  in, 
she  beheld  Absalom  Podd,  seated  by  the  sunny  case- 
ment, with  not  only  his  holland  shirt  and  best  suit 
on,  but  his  spectacles  also,  for  he  was  devoutly  con- 
ning the  marriage-service  out  of  the  clerk's  book;  it 
being  full  thirty  years  since  he  had  studied  that  portion 
of  the  sacred  volume.  She  went  up  to  him  timidly,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  angry,  Podd." 

"  Why  ? "  replied  Absalom  very  slowly,  as  he  reve- 
rently closed  the  volume,  and  took  her  hand  ;  •'  you  see 
the  thing  is  rather  sudden,  and  might  have  been  better 
left  till  your  father  came  back,  but  as  nothing  of  the  sort 
would  be  listened  to,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  and  see 
all  was  right ;  for  I  wouldn't  trust  my  own  father  in  such 
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a  thing.  Nor,  Dora,  would  I  'a  consented,  in  any  other 
case  but  this,  but  that  I  know  the  curate  '11  think  it  all 
right.  But  now,  one  thing,  Dora — and  recollect  I'm 
just  asking  it  as  solemnly  as  the  parson  could  himself — 
I  mean,  for  you're  such  a  child,  do  you  love  him  ?" 

"  Why,  Podd,"  was  the  naive  answer,  "  if  I  didn't  I 
should  not  come  here." 

"  Ay  !  ay ! "  spoke  Mr.  Podd,  assuming  the  air  of  one 
learned  in  casuistry ;  "  many  come,  my  dear,  to  sich 
places  as  these,  as  have  no  more  love  in  their  hearts  than 
a  clock  or  a  chest  of  drawers.  But  thee  really  do  love, 
in  the  hearty  way  I  mean :  eh  ? " 

"  I  am  very  young,  I  know,"  replied  Dora,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  still  more  impressively  upon  the  old  man's  arm, 
"  but  I  am  not  so  much  a  child  but  that  I  know  the 
feeling  of  my  own  heart ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  boundless 
truth  and  reverence  I  have  come  here  to-day." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Mr.  Podd,  his  honest  brain  not 
.fully  understanding  what  Dora  meant ;  ' '  you  mean  by 
this  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  you  love  very  much.  So 
far,  so  right.  Now,  hast  thee  breakfasted  ?"  Dora  said 
she  had  not,  nor  did  she  need  any. 

But  honest  Absalom  thought  differently  ;  so  imme- 
diately unpacking  a  small  basket  he  had  brought  with 
him,  he  displayed  sundry  refreshments,  which,  when  he 
had  set  out,  he  bid  the  young  girl  take,  and  then  dress 
herself  as  speedily  as  she  could,  for  "  the  folks  were 
waiting  in  the  church." 

But  her  heart  was  far  too  full  to  think  of  fragrant  cake 
or  wine,  or  milk,  or  fruit  set  there ;  but  hastily  smoothing 
her  rich  gathered  tresses,  laving  her  hands  in  the  clerk's 
.  old  bowl  set  ready  with  the  fairest  water,  she  put  on  the 
I  little  bridal  gown,  short  sleeves,  low  boddice,  little  waist, 
and  trembling  in  the  loving  sunlight  shed  upon  her, 
stood  there,  as  if  receiving  invisible  investiture  by  loving 
angels  in  her  sweet  office  of  a  little  wife.  Yet,  standing 
thus,  only  the  smallest  instant  in  the  race  of  Time;  for  a 
hand  she  well  knew  knocked  upon  the  door,  then  opened 
it,  and  Mr.  Riddle  stood  before  her,  still  stern,  reserved, 
and  self-restrained.  With  scarcely  a  greeting,  and  quite 
peremptorily  and  quickly,  he  pushed  aside  Podd's  officious 
hand,  and  led  her  into  the  cool,  the  shadowed,  and  the 
quaint  old  church.  For,  as  if  he  wished  the  office  to  be 
quickly  over,  he  allowed  the  venerable  priest  to  make 
little  more  than  the  briefest  greeting,  and  then  placing 
Dora  beside  the  time-worn  cushion,  the  service  was  begun 
and  said,  without  other  incident  more  remarkable  than 
that  Mr.  Podd  hid  his  nose  to  a  large  extent  in  his  best 
bandana  pocket-handkerchief,  after  he  was  once  fully 
assured  that  the  sacred  ring  was  on,  and  that  the  child 
of  him  he  reverenced  so  well  was  the  wife  of  Walter 
Riddle ! 

Yet,  not  even  when  the  priest  had  closed  his  book  with 
his  mildest  and  his  holiest  blessragT  ,for  the  extreme 
youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty  of  the  girl  touched  Well  and 
finely  his  noble  heart,  did  the  stern  husband  relax  his  self- 
command,  but  raising  the  little  weeping  creature  from 
the  cushion,  gently  and  tenderly  though,  as  a  mother  her 
child,  hurried  her  into  the  vestry  to  sign  the  book, 
(honest  Podd,  however,  not  a  bit  abashed — he  would  not 
have  been  had  the  husband  been  a  lion  or  a  griffin — put- 
ting on  his  spectacles,  and  not  only  standing  by  to  see  all 
this  was  properly  done,  but  signing  his  own  name  in  the 
largest  round  text,)  made  her  put  on  hastily  her  little 
tippet  over  the  marriage  gown,  tie  on  her  bonnet,  swing 
the  poor  bundle  on  her  arm,  and  then,  scarcely  allowing 
her  to  shake  Podd,  or  the  parson,  by  the  hand,  (much 
more  the  clerk,)  he  led  her  quickly  from  the  vestry, 
across  the  still,  quaint,  rustic  churchyard,  and  out  from 
thence  into  a  shadowed  lane,  which  wound  upwards  to 
the  green  acclivity  of  one  of  the  loneliest  mountains  of 
this  lovely  land  of  Western  Shropshire  I 

Nor  did  he  stop,  though  this  steep  acclivity  grew 
steeper  to  their  steps ;  nor  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  till  on 


its  grassy  summit  open  to  the  heavens,  but  neither  look- 
ing west,  nor  north,  nor  south,  nor  east,  except  upon 
the  splendid  glory  of  the  azure  sky,  he  sought  a  little 
grassy  seat  of  fairest  turf,  and  raising  her  half-buried, 
weeping  face,  cast  off  her  bonnet,  so  that  her  veil  of 
beauty  fell  around  her,  and  made  her  sit  beside  him.  And 
now  even  she  was  startled,  as,  at  his  altered  voice,  she 
looked  up  into  his  face.  For  already  she  had  guessed 
that  his  coldness,  his  sternness,  his  reserve  were  assumed ; 
but  not  to  the  extent  she  now  saw  they  had  been,  as 
changed,  as  altered,  as  her  husband,  as  the  friend  her 
father  loved,  he  poured  out  the  passionate  idolatry  of  his 
noble  heart.  All  he  had  thought  since  the  hour  he  had 
first  seen  her,  all  she  had  said  and  done  and  even  thought, 
— all  aspects,  and  all  changes  of  her  girlish  beauty, 
—all  acts  of  faith  and  trust  and  naive  unconsciousness, — 
all  ministering  offices,  even  to  the  uplifting  of  the  old 
smoky,  black-bowled  Churchwarden,  were  chronicled, 
recounted,  told,  and  told  again,  as  if  the  Universe  were 
listening,  like  a  child,  with  full  consciousness  of  its  immor- 
tality, to  the  boundless  wealth,  and  depth,  and  truth  of 

HUMAN  LOVE. 

Nobler,  more  boundless,  more  exalted,  and  more  puri- 
fied, was  this  expression  too,  for  faith  and  stern  reserve 
maintained  before  hand.  He  had  won  this  young  and 
trusting  creature  by  no  seductive  words;  no  familiarity 
had  lessened  the  great  respect  between  them ;  and  now 
she  was  his  wife,  now  that  she  bore  his  name,  and  held 
his  faith,  now  that  the  heavens  were  bright  above  them, 
and  the  earth  so  fair  around,  this  act  of  noble,  and  of 
sovereign  justice  was  like  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  whis- 
pered and  answered  in  the  temple  of  the  soul. 

There  was  so  much  to  talk  about  of  his  mother,  of  her 
father,  of  their  home,  of  their  future  mode  of  life,  that 
some  shadows  had  fallen  on  this  still  and  sun-lit  spot 
before  they  rose,  and  crossed  the  mountain  towards  the 
old  hall  of  Broadlands,  about  some  five  miles  from  thence. 
So  proceeding,  they  had  perhaps  left  the  grassy  path- 
way of  the  mountain  two  miles  behind,  and  now  were  in 
a  green  and  shadowed  lane  which  branched  into  the  wood- 
lands, when  they  suddenly  perceived  a  traveller  approach- 
ing them,  who  by  his  dress,  and  a  small  knapsack  swung 
across  his  shoulders,  was  evidently  some  gentleman 
making  an  excursion  across  the  country.  As  he  ap- 
proached, and  passing  them,  cast  a  glance — half  surprise, 
half  curiosity — upon  the  stern  and  haughty  husband,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  childlike  wife,  Dora  looked 
up  into  her  husband's  face,  and  saw  such  a  stern  expres- 
sion on  it,  such  a  look  of  proud  defiance  and  dislike,  as 
to  make  her,  half  trembling,  stop  abruptly  and  ask  if  he 
were  ill.  But  her  husband  neither  stayed  nor  answered, 
till  a  bending  in  the  lane  fully  secluded  them  from  the 
traveller's  view,  when  he  said, 

"  No,  my  dear  one ;  but  he,  just  passed,  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  I  either  expected  or  liked  to  meet  on  such 
a  day  as  this — for  I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  he 
is  a  mortal  enemy  of  mine ;  perhaps  the  only  one  I  have. 
His  name  is  Horner,  and  he  is  Fellow  of  one  of  our  Uni- 
versities." 

"  Horner,"  and  Dora  stopped  short  and  took  her  hus- 
band's hand,  "he  is  surely  the  same  that  Anne  Field- 
worth  should  have  married,  and  would,  as  papa  has  often 
said,  if  the  old  squire  had  not  been  so  avaricious.  Ay ! 
it  is  a  sad  tale."  And  the  little  wife  sighing  that  there 
should  be  one  human  contrast  to  her  own  happiness  on 
such  a  day,  pressed  closer  to  her  husband. 

"  Well,  my  dear  one,"  replied  Riddle,  as  his  sternness 
gave  way  to  a  milder  and  more  gracious  expression,  and 
he  looked  down  upon  the  pleading  upturned  face  of  his 
little  wife,  "we  will  not  talk  of  these  people.  From 
what  I  observed,  and  from  what  Podd  told  me,  I  fear  the 
Fieldworths  are  a  bad,  proud,  narrow-minded  race, — a 
specimen  of  the  worst  form  of  English  squirearchy." 

"Ay,  Walter,"  pleaded  softly  the  little  wife,  "perhaps 
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this  is  somewhat  true,  but  not  with  regard  to  Anne ;  she 
has,  as  Papa  has  often  said, — and  he  knows  many  of  her 
sorrows, — one  of  the  sweetest,  truest  natures,  human 
creature  ever  had ;  and,  as  for  the  elder  ones,  so  proud, 
and  soured,  and  evil-tongued,  perhaps  it  is  disappoint- 
ment which  has  made  them  so,  for,  since  I  have  been  so 

happy,  Walter,  so Well,  I  mean  since  you  asked  me 

to  be  obedient,  I  have  thought  that  good  and  evil  are 
nearer  allied  to  happiness  and  misery  than  people 
think  of." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Walter,  "  no  sinner  but  what  you 
would  find  some  plea  for,  my  Dora;  for  mercy  is  more  an 
attribute  of  your  sex  than  of  mine.  But  now  cross  this 
stile,  my  dear  one,  and  you  are  home,1'  and  as  he  said 
so,  he  lifted  her  from  the  lane  on  to  the  mossy  sward  of 
the  woodland,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart  as  a  sign  of 
boundless  welcome. 

These  old  dim  woods  led  fittingly  to  the  broad  secluded 
terrace  of  an  ancient  stone-built  country-house ;  on  the 
stained  buttressed  windows  of  which,  the  rays  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  fell  in  burnished  splendour.  From  this  terrace,  by 
a  quaint,  secluded  postern  door,  he  led  her  into  a  suite  of 
fine  old  rooms,  leading  one  from  another ;  one  of  which, 
a  study,  filled  with  books,  in  ancient  presses,  with 
carved  reading-desks,  with  maps,  and  globes,  and 
telescopes,  scattered  around  the  broad  seats  of  the  richly- 
tinted  oriel  windows,  was  prepared  for  their  coming,  for  a 
meal,  half  tea,  half  dinner,  was  set  ready ;  a  fire  of  wood 
burnt  brightly  on  the  marble  hearth,  and  the  student's 
own  richly  embroidered  chair,  worked  by  a  loving 
mother's  hand,  was  set  ready  with  a  footstool  for  the 
little  wife. 

Presently  there  came  in  to  welcome  her,  Walter's 
nurse ;  an  aged,  but  still  an  active,  cheerful  woman  ;  who, 
when  she  saw  the  rare  loveliness  of  the  girlish  wife, 
coupled  with  what  old  John,  her  husband,  had  already  told 
her,  as  witnessed  by  himself,  and  learnt  from  the  proud 
garrulity  of  honest  Podd,  she,  then  and  there,  without 
restraint,  without  a  minute's  hesitation,  folded  the  little 
trembling  creature  to  her  heart,  and  blessed  her  fervently 
as  though  she  were  her  child. 

Then,  with  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  and  infinite 
respect,  she  led  the  sweet  wife  through  this  old,  secluded 
suite  of  rooms,  and  showed  the  preparations  made  for  her ; 
then,  after,  as  the  descending  shadows  fell,  the  double 
meal  was  served,  and  shortly  over ;  and  as  these  evening 
shadows  broadened  into  night,  the  oriel  curtains  were 
drawn,  the  rich  lamp  set,  the  sweet  one — in  the  modest 
bridal  gown,  short  sleeves,  low  boddice,  little  waist — her 
hair  so  gorgeous  in  its  ebon  hue,  the  sacred  ring,  so 
small,  so  round,  so  scintillating  in  the  light — sat  on  the 
footstool  at  her  husband's  feet,  old  Mr.  Churchwarden's 
little,  spiral  clouds  floating  around  her  upturned,  listening 
face! 

She  had  been  five  days  married,  and  the  letters  which 
were  to  tell  the  secret  to  her  father,  and  to  summon 
Walter's  mother  to  his  home,  were  already  written. 
With  that  charming  usefulness  which  was  so  much  her 
characteristic,  and  so  priceless  to  an  abstract  man  like 
Riddle,  she  had  made  her  husband's  breakfast,  set  it  in 
the  fashion  which  best  pleased  him,  gathered  new-opened 
flowers,  yet  beaded  with  the  early  dew,  and  set  them 
by  his  cup,  and  welcomed  him  with  loving  smiles,  when 
old  Bridget,  who  always  waited  at  this  meal,  brought  in 
the  morning's  letters.  The  first  he  opened  was  from 
Auvergne,  and  full  of  hopeful  news.  The  noble-hearted 
curate  wrote  that  his  health  was  wonderfully  improved, 
that  the  needed  verifications  had  not  only  been  fully  ac- 
complished, but  that  important  discoveries  had  also  been 
made  relative  to  the  volcanic  strata  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
and  that,  commencing  his  return  homeward  in  a  few  days, 
by  way  of  Paris,  whither  some  of  the  literati  and  savans 
had  invited  him,  he  hoped  to  find  his  Dora  well  and 
happy,  and  cheered  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Riddle.  And 


Walter  smiled ;  smiled  as  he  read  aloud  this  letter,  and 
gave  it  to  his  young  wife,  with  an  expression  of  Buch 
faith,  and  hope,  and  triumph,  and  proud  and  earnest 
love,  as  to  make  Dora  kneel  beside  him  as  he  took  up  the 
second  letter.  It  had  a  large  seal,  bore  an  official  look, 
and  was  brief;  but  scarcely  had  the  proud,  stern, 
ordinarily  unimpassioned  man  read  one  line,  before  his 
faltering  hands  half  dropped  it,  and  his  lips  became  so 
deadly  white,  though  defiant  as  they  grew  more  blood- 
less, as  to  paralyze  the  young  and  kneeling  wife  with 
terror. 

"Why,  Walter,  husband,  dear  one — Sir — (for  as  his 
proud  lips  grew  prouder,  her  girlish  fear  and  awe  of  him 
came  back  again) — what  is  the  matter  ? " 

"Why — nothing,"  and  he  gasped,  and  crushed  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  "  Why — why — only — that  the  chief 
Professor's  chair  in  the  university  is  suddenly  become 

vacant,  for died  yesterday  of  apoplexy,  after  an 

hour's  illness." 

f '  It  is  sad  for  the  good  and  learned  to  die,  because  the 
earth  can  ill  spare  such,"  said  Dora,  quietly ;  < ( but  why 
should  it  vex  you  thus,  Sir,"  and  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  half  fearfully. 

"Why  ?"  and  he  spoke  so  sternly,  as  to  make  the  young 
wife's  very  heart  stand  still.  "  Why  ?  (and  he  repeated 
his  own  interrogative  with  vehemence)  why — why,  be- 
cause of  this  Homer — this  man — this  one  who,  through 
life,  has  beset  every  proud  and  honourable  path  of 
mine ! " 

"  But  still,"  asked  the  young  wife,  half  fearfully,  half 
tremblingly,  "  the  Professorship  is  as  much  open  to  you 
as  to  him,  is  it  not  ?  » 

' ( No,"  and  he  said  this  so  sternly  and  peremptorily 
that  she  was  tremulous  with  fear. 

"  Why,  Walter,  why  ?  Papa  has  often  said  that  you 
are  one  of  the  profoundest  mathematicians  and  scientific 
men  of  the  age." 

He  only  seemed  to  hear  her  brief  interrogatory,  for, 
repeating  it,  and  then  hesitating  for  the  instant,  as  if 
touched  by  shame  even  in  the  very  blindness  of  bitter 
rivalry — he  said  softly : 

"  Because  /  am  married  !  " 

His  young  wife  heard  these  words ;  rose  very  quietly, 
withdrew  an  arm's  length  from  him,  and  then  gently, 
yet  with  a  deep  and  earnest  pathos,  never  excelled  by  any 
human  lips,  that  ever  spoke  the  words  of  grief  and  woe : 
"And,  Walter,  do  you  repent  it  then?" 

He  was  touched  to  the  very  soul ;  all  that  was  gene- 
rous, and  noble,  and  truthful  in  his  nature,  at  once  ac- 
cused him  of  meanness,  and  cruelty,  and  injustice ;  and 
he  rose  abashed  and  trembling  to  fold  her  weeping  in  his 
arms,  to  kiss  away  her  passionate  tears,  to  plead  guilty, 
to  ask  pardon,  to  love  with  more  passionate  idolatry,  for 
the  very  question  she  had  asked. 

"Never,  never,  never,"  he  vehemently  repeated,  as 
his  tears  rained  down  upon  her  beautiful,  and  clasped, 
and  trembling  hands  j  "  every  hour  only  makes  my 
worship  of  you  more  idolatrous,  my  wife,  my  Dora. 
Only,  only, — I  am  never  coherent  when  this  Homer 
comes  within  my  way,  for  he  has — hundreds  of  men  say 
he  has — crossed  my  path  with  every  art  and  wile.  No, 
no,  Dora,  by  every  vow  I've  made  to  you  and  sworn, 
believe,  that  the  very  first  night  I  saw  you,  as  I  medi- 
tated over  Podd's  parlour  fire,  I  vowed  myself  religiously 
to  the  life  I  have  undertaken ;  and,  judged  finally,  how 
much  nobler  it  would  be  to  live  with  such  a  spirit  as 
yourself,  than  to  lead  the  life  of  a  cloistered  monk;  and 
earn  a  future  fame  through  the  greatness  of  truth  in 
written  words,  rather  than  be  satisfied  solely  with  the 
vain  distinction  of  the  professional  chair.  There  was 
both  a  present  and  a  future  in  the  one ;  simply  a  present 
in  the  other.  Darling  wife,  I  have  erred ;  and  by  your 
purer,  and  your  nobler  and  more  gentle  nature,  you  must 
forgive  1" 
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Need  he  have  asked  her?  No!  He  knew  not  the 
deep  generosity  of  the  heart  he  loved ! 

"Waiter,"  she  said,  after  some  minutes'  silence,  and 
when  even  the  traces  of  a  shadow  had  vanished  from 
,her  guileless  heart,  and  only  somewhat  of  greater  faith 
and  earnestness  was  added  to  that  already  so  profound 
and  touching,  "  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  friends  know- 
ing not  yet  about  the  little  wife  you've  taken,  will  they 
not  gather  and  give  suffrages  towards  your  election ;  and 
thus  showing  your  majority  over  that  of  Mr.  Horner, 
give  you  all  that  thus  to  you  is  needful — the  triumph  of 
living  noblest  in  men's  minds  ?  And  will  they  not  do  this, 
supposing  that  we  keep  our  marriage  secret  another  week ; 
and  cannot  you,  when  this  proud  triumph  comes,  dear 
husband,  calmly  say,  that  a  little  wife,  just  newly  mar- 
ried, is  a  preventive  to  ambition  of  this  character  ?"  And  I 
sweetly  she  prayed  him,  with  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
to  think  of  this. 

"  And  you  !  "  he  half-incredulously  asked,  listening  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  fresh  week's  secrecy,  so  dear  to  him. 

"  Why,  Walter,  in  this  case  I  must  go  home  for  a  few 
days,  say  three  or  four ;  for  there  is  Podd  to  pacify,  and 
all  the  idle  tales  to  silence  by  my  presence,  in  order  to 
keep  the  secret.  But  all  will  be  well;  for  though  to 
leave  you  will  be  so  hard,  there  is  dear  papa  and  home  to 
think  of,  and  to  get  ready  for  his  return  ;  and  then,  the  few 
needful  days  over,  think  how  pleasant  it  will  be  for  you 
to  come  and  bring  papa  and  your  mother  to  see  me  in 
my  lowly  home." 

For  awhile  Riddle  was  deaf  to  his  young  wife's  sug- 
gestion and  entreaties ;  but  intense  ambition  is  often  a 
co-equal  with  intense  love,  in  stern  natures  like  this  of 
Dora's  husband.  But  though  most  assuredly,  if  placed 
side  by  side,  his  worthy  idolatry  of  this  magnificent  heart 
he  loved  so  well,  would  have  outlived  and  been  para- 
mount above  the  other  passions  of  his  -firm,  resolved 
nature,  still  the  desire  of  testing  fame,  the  truth  of 
friends,  the  approbation  of  the  world,  and  the  power 
thus  gained  of  tacitly  triumphing  over  the  rival  of  years, 
joined  to  the  increase  of  the  personal  sense  of  this 
rivalry,  by  the  late  strange  encounter  with  Horner,  made 
him  consent  at  last,  towards  nightfall,  to  write  to  Podd 
and  ask  his  secrecy  for  one  more  week,  and  that  the 
morrow  but  one,  Dora  should  be  driven  as  far  as  the 
moorland  Edge-stone  by  the  old  servant,  and  returning 
home  there  for  a  few  days,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  her  father's  return,  await  the  issue  of  such 
efforts  as  Riddle's  friends  might  make,  and  his  tacit 
triumph  over  Horner. 

Though,  thus  unworthily,  shadowing  the  truth  of  his 
pure  and  noble  love  for  the  little  human  creature  he  had 
made  his  wife,  by  the  sophistry  of  a  mere  ambition  of 
formula,  Walter  with  pain  sent  the  letter  to  Podd,  and 
prepared  for  Dora's  departure.  And  in  this  newer, 
and  this  golden  birth  of  love,  the  hours  passed  on,  and 
perished  quickly  like  autumnal  flowers,  so  that  the  morn- 
ing of  the  parting  came,  and  found  it  sorrowed  by  the 
young  bride's  tears ;  but  the  far  deeper  ones  of  these  she 
hid,  and  only  talking  of  their  happy  meeting  in  a  day  or 
two,  recollected  and  performed  all  the  sweetest  and  most 
touching  duties  of  a  wife,  by  carefully  placing  the  books 
her  husband  had  to  use,  setting  all  things  in  the  order 
which  he  loved,  by  removing  much  which  might  remind 
him  of  her  absence,  by  filling  old  Mr.  Churchwarden  up 
to  his  very  muzzle,  and  only  weeping  that  she  could  not 
charge  him  fifty  times,  and  lastly,  urging  Bridget  to  be 
thoughtful  of  her  master.  But  being  unable  to  part  with 
the  smallest  thing  he  had  given  her,  she  tied  in  her  poor 
handkerchief  the  little  silk  gown  Bridget  had  thought- 
fully run  together  for  her  (Riddle  would  not  part  with 
the  little  sacred  bridal  gown),  a  rich  shawl,  and  one  or 
two  other  things  procured  for  her,  and  sewing  the 
gorgeous  diamond  ring,  placed  above  her  wedding-ring 
by  Walter  on  the  bridal  night,  in  the  waist  of  her  dress, 


she  tore  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her  husband,  and 
was  helped  weeping  into  the  gig  by  the  old  servant,  at 
the  end  of  the  wood  she  had  so  blithely  entered  on  that 
day  week,  her  sunny  day  of  marriage ! 

So  early  had  she  started  from  Broadlands,  as  for  it 
to  be  not  much  beyond  noon  when  the  gig  stayed  beside 
the  old  grey  Edge-stone.  After  she  had  alighted  and  old 
John  had  driven  off,  which  he  did  reluctantly,  and 
with  promises  to  be  back  quickly,  for  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  take  him  and  Bridget  into  confidence,  Dora 
took  up  her  bundle  and  proceeded  on  her  way  home- 
wards. And  now,  as  it  seemed,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
all  the  perils  of  her  undertaking  gleamed  across  her 
mind ;  the  inquiries,  the  gossip,  the  village  scandal,  and 
last  not  least,  old  Absalom's  stubborn  indignation.  But 
nothing  was  too  much  for  Dora's  faith  and  love ! 

She  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  from  the  Edge-stone, 
when,  all  at  once,  it  crossed  her  mind  and  made  her  heart 
throb,  that  if  her  marriage  were  to  be  concealed,  one  of 
the  first  necessities  was  to  remove  her  wedding-ring,  as  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  immediately  seen  by  eyes  so  quick 
as  those  of  Ruth,  and  little  Leah,  and  Tim,  and  yet  it 
was  the  hardest  sacrifice  yet  asked  from  the  duty  she 
had  taken  on  her !  Yet  once  to  know  this  was  a  duty 
and  a  need,  was  at  once  to  do  it.  Just  as  this  resolution 
was  made  within  her  soul,  there  came  in  sight  across  the 
forest  way  that  honest  pedlar,  who  was  so  ably  enlisted 
by  Podd  in  the  memorable  matter  concerning  the  curate's 
hat.  So,  as  he  carried  simple  wares  about  of  tapes  and 
ribbons,  Dora  stopped  him  as  he  said  "  Good  day,"  and 
bought  a  yard  of  somewhat  narrow  ribbon,  white  and 
watered.  As  this  pedlar,  one  of  Wordsworth's  noblo 
kind,  took  the  little  coin  in  payment,  he  said,  "Well, 
Miss,  God  speed  thee  home;  for  there  be  that  mad  old 
woman,  Martha  Cadwallader,  and  the  squire's  two  daugh- 
ters (Miss  Anne,  bless  her  heart,  is'nt  a  wasp  like  the 
rest),  and  the  old  squire  himself,  and  Bump,  the  coach- 
man, a  going  on  about  you,  and  say  you've  run  off;  bufr 
its  like  'em,  nothing  white  but  what  they  blacken." 

"  My  heart  and  actions  are  pure,  Ben,"  replied  Dora, 
proudly,  for  she  was,  in  so  saying,  vindicating  her  hus- 
band's honour  as  much  as  her  own,  'rand  so  I  care  not; 
and  for  the  rest,  papa  will  be  home  in  a  few  days." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,  Miss,  for  I  come  seven  miles  across 
the  hills  every  Sunday  to  hear  his  fine  sermons ;  as 
their  good  and  hopeful  words  are  a  staff  to  me,  and  help 
me  ably  through  the  hard  and  struggling  week.  And  so 
God  bless  him!  And  I  say  this  truly,  as  you  know, 
Miss;  for  many  a  meal  he  gives  me  through  the  deep 
winter,  when  times  are  hard  for  such  as  toil  like  me.  So 
good  day,  and  bless  you,  Miss,  and  don't  mind  Cadwal- 
lader." Thus  saying,  Ben  proceeded  onward,  not  with- 
out turning  round  every  now  and  then,  till  distance  hid 
her  from  his  sight,  to  bless  the  beautiful  and  dear  child 
of  the  curate ! 

As  soon  as  profound  solitude  was  around  her,  Dora 
sat  down  in  a  turfy  spot,  as  still  and  sunny  as  that 
in  which  her  husband  had  first  poured  out  to  her  his 
passionate  idolatry  of  soul,  and  taking  off  the  sacred  sign 
of  marriage  (the  pitying  angels  know  with  what  reluc- 
tance and  what  sorrow),  hung  it  on  the  pedlar's  ribbon, 
and  putting  this  around  her  neck,  hid  thus  her  wedding- 
ring  within  her  losom  !  This  safe,  and  with  it  all  outer 
evidence  of  her  secret,  she  hastened  on  her  way. 

Bathed  in  the  golden  splendour  of  the  afternoon,  her 
humble  home  to  Dora  never  looked  more  beautiful ;  and 
all  things  had  been  so  lovingly  attended  to  by  Ruth,  and 
Absalom,  and  Tim,  that  as  she  set  foot  within  its  sweet 
old  kitchen,  its  little,  quaint,  dim  study,  fragrant  and 
breezy,  for  its  casements  were  open  to  the  sun,  as  she 
trod  her  little  bedchamber  dressed  and  trim,  opened  the 
cool  dairy  hatch,  stepped  round  the  bowery  garden,  and 
listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  silver  brook — the  sweet 
and  low-voiced  music  of  her  cradle— went  into  the  old 
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byre  to  pat  Brindle,  lowing  as  she  recognised  the  footfall 
of  her  little  mistress,  and  into  the  stable  to  unloose  old 
docile  Ned,  the  pony,  never  was  home  more  dear  than 
now  to  this  sweet  creature ! 

She  waited  Podd's  coming  impatiently,  as  arranged  by 
Riddle's  letter ;  but  it  was  full  eight  before  he  came ; 
and  as  she  expected  he  would  be,  in  a  very  obstinate  and 
irascible  temper.  For  without  greeting  of  any  sort  or 
kind  he  plumped  himself  down  on  a  chair  by  the  clock, 
pulled  off  his  hat  with  a  significant  twitch,  wiped  his 
forehead  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  rolled  up  as 
tight  as  a  cannon-ball,  and  began  to  growl  like  a  bear 
with  a  sore  ear. 

"  What3 s  this  thing  wanted  to  be  kept  secret  another 
week  for,  eh  ?  what  good'll  it  do,  what's  the  use  on't, 
what'll  come  on't  ?  The  only  thing  I  know  is — I'll  have 
it  out  to-night,  and  that  I  be  determined  on,  if  I  die 
for  it."  And  with  this  resolve  he  rubbed  his  head  with 
his  temporary  cannon-ball  till  it  was  as  red  as  a  full-blown 
peony. 

Dora  endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  and  to  explain  what 
the  few  and  brief  words  of  Walter's  letter  had  failed 
to  do  ',  but  at  first  he  was  very  restless  and  unmanageable. 

"  I  canna  see  it,  I  dunna  understand  it,  and  I  won't 
(and  Podd  folded  his  arms  and  looked  defiant — that  is 
to  say,  as  much  as  he  could) ;  and  I  must  say,  plainly, 
child,  that  this  husband  of  yours,  with  all  his  learning, 
is " 

"  Hush — hu — sh — Podd,"  and  the  young  wife  pressed 
her  little  hand  upon  old  Absalom's  pouting  lips —  "  Not 
one  word  against  my  husband — not  even  were  papa 
himself  the  speaker — no  not  one,  for  in  this  case  the 
fault  is  mine."  So  saying,  she  knelt  down  and  related 
the  matter  still  more  minutely  to  Absalom. 

"Whew — whew,"  whistled  Podd,  when  the  young  wife 
came  to  the  part  about  the  letter  Walter  had  written, 
and  now  somewhat  pacified  by  her  sweet  pleading  words, 
"  the  letter  was  sent  off  the  night  'afore  last,  eh  ?  and 
should  on  course  reached  me  yesterday  ?"  Receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  Podd  whistled  still  more  drily 
and  significantly,  and  diving  deep  into  one  of  his  pro- 
found pockets,  produced  an  old  leathern  pocket-book, 
with  a  strap  and  buckle  which  would  have  done  for  a 
portmanteau,  and  undoing  this,  produced  the  letter  sent 
from  Broadlands.  A  cursory  glance  showed  that  the 
seal  had  been  tampered  with,  the  letter  opened,  previ- 
ously to  its  reaching  the  Barley  Mow,  and  the  post-mark 
altered;  and  very  rightly  judging  that  Miss  Martha  had 
been  rather  exceeding  even  the  latitudinarian  limits  of 
the  code  of  Cadwallader,  he  whistled  for  some  minutes 
to  an  amazing  extent,  and  then  bursting  into  a  huge  fit 
of  laughter,  which  Dora  well  knew  meant  much,  at  once 
consented,  until  the  curate's  return,  to  keep  the  secret, 
provided  old  Northwood  and  his  dame  shared  it.  As 
he  would  listen  to  no  compromise  other  than  this,  Dora 
at  last  reluctantly  consented,  and  Podd,  now  mighty  full 
of  some  great  undertaking,  presently  withdrew,  after 
rousing  the  fire,  laying  the  supper-cloth,  and  producing 
from  some  hidden  receptacle  left  outside  in  the  porch,  a 
considerable  fraction  of  cold  roast  lamb,  a  currant  tart, 
and  a  bottle  of  pale  ale,  of  his  own  peculiar  brewing. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TASTE  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

WE  rejoice  to  observe  the  growing  disposition  among  the 
influential  classes  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  people,  and 
to  enable  them  to  live  for  a  higher  purpose  than  mere 
bodily  toil.  The  discovery  has  been  made,  that  men  and 
women  of  even  the  humblest  classes,  have  hearts,  minds, 
souls,  faculties,  which  require  their  proper  nursing  and 
aliment,  ju?t  as  the  physical  frame  does.  Heretofore 
Society  has  almost  entirely  neglected  the  culture  of  the 


higher  faculties  of  man's  nature ;  and  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence has  been,  great  social  misery  and  degradation, 
and  the  admixture  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  barbarism 
with  our  boasted  enlightenment. 

We  regard  the  Taste  for  the  Beautiful  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  endowments  with  which  the 
human  being  is  gifted.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  civilization; 
its  full  development  is  civilization.  Beauty  in  all  things ; 
in  Art,  in  Science,  in  Literature,  in  Social  and  Domestic 
life.  Nor  is  this  high  gift  lavished  with  a  sparing  hand  : 
its  seeds  are  planted  in  every  human  being — in  the 
servant  as  in  the  master,  in  the  labourer  as  in  the  prince. 
What  is  mainly  wanted,  is  the  opportunity  and  means  for 
its  development. 

Beauty  is  around  us  in  nature  everywhere.  Nature  is 
beauty ;  trees,  green  fields,  clear  skies,  spring  flowers,  all 
are  beautiful.  "  Ah,"  says  some  immured  and  pining 
spirit — "  these  beauties  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
enjoyment;  my  days  are  all  spent  in  toil:  what  have  I 
to  do  with  pleasure  ?  my  whole  life  is  work,  work." 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  this  is  a  sorry  state  of 
things ;  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be.  But  as  society 
grows  a  little  older  and  wiser,  it  will  become  convinced 
of  this,  and  supply  the  remedy.  Already  something  has 
been  done  to  liberate  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  work- 
ing classes  from  toil ;  in  the  factory,  the  mine,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  warehouse;  thus  leaving  them  opportunities 
for  social  enjoyment  and  self-culture,  which  they  did  not 
possess  before.  More — much  more — remains  yet  to  be 
done ;  we  must  yet  have  our  public  walks,  gardens,  and 
museums,  free  and  open  to  all;  beauty  in  nature,  and 
beauty  in  art,  speaking  to  the  mind,  and  influencing  it  in 
a  thousand  ways — improving  the  taste,  elevating  the 
moral  feelings,  and  raising  the  general  standard  of  man- 
ners throughout  the  country. 

"  Respect  the  working  classes,"  says  Samuel  Bamford, 
a  man  who  has  grown  grey  in  toil  and  suffering.  "Respect 
them,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  them  will 
begin  to  find  out,  and  soon,  that  they  '  are  no  rubbish/ 
Then  will  the  women  and  girls  of  our  towns,  of  our 
factory  population,  begin  to  want  cleaner  and  smarter 
garments  and  house-floors,  and  more  pure  and  plenteous 
water  to  make  them  so;  then  will  they  begin  to  want 
parks  and  gardens,  and  public  walks,  and  fresh  sweet  air 
that  will  bring  roses  to  their  cheeks ;  these  things  they 
will  want  as  naturally  as  they  will  wish  for  sweethearts 
and  husbands  to  admire  them,  and  to  walk  them  forth ; 
then  will  the  young  fellow,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to 
his  fair  one,  put  on  his  clean  shirt,  and  his  Sunday  best, 
and  flinging  down  his  black  pipe,  and  quitting  his  drowsy 
companions,  he  will  fly  to  meet  his  chosen  one,  and  lead 
her  by  hedge-rows  and  field-paths  in  summer,  by  the 
mellow  wood  in  autumn,  and  over  the  crisped  snow- 
wreath  in  winter,  until,  when  they  return  home,  their 
garments  will  smell  as  sweet  as  the  breezes  amid  which 
they  have  been  walking.  Such  a  couple,  whether  married 
or  single,  having  thus  tasted  of  nature's  blessings  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  will  never  return  to  filth  and  squalor 
during  the  other  six.  Thus,  self-respect  will  lead  to 
cleanliness,  cleanliness  will  lead  to  a  wish  for  more  pure 
enjoyments,  company  will  be  more  select,  conversation 
more  chaste  and  sensible,  manners  more  decent  and 
proper,  and  a  great  advance  will  be  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  masses." 

The  beauties  of  Nature  we  regard  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  things.  And  how  much  would  the  enjoyment  of  all 
classes  be  increased,  were  they  enabled  by  proper  educa- 
tion, to  appreciate  the  significance  of  nature's  beauties, 
and  lay  to  heart  the  moral  lessons  they  administer. 

But  we  would  also  have  the  people  freely  admitted  to 
the  inspection  of  works  of  art  contained  in  public  galleries 
and  museums.  Man  resembles  his  Maker  in  creating 
beauty.  He  has  the  gift  of  forming  beautiful  objects; 
he  paints  pictures,  and  carves  statues,  the  sight  of  which 
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not  only  gives  great  pleasure,  but  purifies  the  thoughts 
and  elevates  the  imagination.  But  the  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  requires  an  education — it  must  be 
trained  and  developed,  like  every  ocher  high  taste.  To 
give  a  people  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Ancient  Greeks,  beauty  must  be  before  and 
around  them,  that  the  soul  may  drink  in  its  spirit,  as 
with  every  breath. 

Legislation  has  hitherto  been  slow  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  cultivating  this  refining  agency  among  the 
people.  The  executioner  has  been  patronized  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Artist ;  the  artilleryman  rather  than  the 
architect.  But  we  are  making  a  beginning  in  a  better 
path.  We  have  already  got  a  Bill  enabling  Town  Coun- 
cils to  establish  museums  of  art  for  the  people.  We 
should  like  to  be  enabled  to  record  the  progress  making 
by  Town  Councils  in  this  excellent  work. 

But  we  would  not  stop  here.  We  would  have  the 
taste  for  the  beautiful  made  universal.  We  would  have 
the  finer  faculties  of  every  human  being  developed.  Why 
should  not  the  pleasures  of  art  be  free  and  open  to  all  ? 
Why  confine  it,  as  a  sickly  exotic,  to  the  homes  of 
luxury?  Why  not  enlist  it  in  the  cause  of  popular  eleva- 
tion and  enlightenment?  No  man  receives  Ms  true 
culture  in  whom  this  taste  for  the  'beautiful  is  not 
cherished ;  no  man  is  civilized  and  refined  to  the  extent 
that  he  ought  to  be,  from  whom  it  has  been  excluded.  It 
redeems  luxury  from  animalism,  and  labour  from  coarse- 
ness. The  rich  can  enjoy  most;  but  the  poorest  could 
have  his  share,  were  the  access  made  free  to  him. 

We  rejoice  to  note,  from  time  to  time,  the  increasing 
signs  of  social  improvement  in  this  respect.  Public 
baths — to  make  general  the  luxury  of  cleanliness,  and  in- 
spire the  working  man  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect;  public  walks  and  gardens — to  give  our  toiling 
classes  opportunities  of  converse  with  the  charms  of 
nature;  public  museums — to  cultivate  the  taste  of  all 
ranks,  by  facilitating  the  inspection  of  beautiful  works  of 
art :  all  these  are  delightful  signs  of  progress,  and  mark 
the  commencement  of  a  period  when  Art,  like  all  the 
other  developments  of  Intellect,  will  contribute  to  the 
beautifying  of  life,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  well- 
being. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  WINTER. 

The  warm  sun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 

The  bare  boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying  ; 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead, 

Is  lying. 

THE  year  is  now  on  the  wane.  The  harvest  is  over, 
and  the  husbandman  has  celebrated  his  "harvest-home;" 
the  fields  are  bare,  and  the  garners  filled ;  and  the  trees 
have  thrown  off  their  sere  leaves  for  the  sport  of  the 
autumn  wind.  The  summer  birds  have  set  out  for 
warmer  climes.  The  earth  begins  to  look  desolate.  The 
air  feels  damp  and  thick,  and  mists  and  fogs  abound. 
The  flowers  are  all  plucked  or  withered.  Here  and 
there  you  may  find  a  mouldering  flower  hanging  on  its 
stem,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  the  last  of  the  year's  roses ; 
but  the  leaves  of  most  of  them  are  now  scattered,  and 
lying  rotting  on  the  damp  cold  ground,  or  are  tossed 
about  by  the  passing  winds. 

Yet  a  beautiful  spirit  seems  to  hover  around  the  last 
days  of  autumn.  It  is  at  this  season  that  we  have  some 
of  the  most  pictorial  days  of  the  year.  There  is  a 
ripened  and  mellowed  beauty,  tinged  with  melancholy, 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  about,  the  close  of  autumn, 
which  makes  the  season  often  sweeter  than  all  others. 
It  seems  to  have  a  claim  on  our  affections.  It  is  an 
object  we  have  loved  that  is  about  to  leave  us.  Its 
breath  flutters,  and  it  gives  indiwitions  of  a  speedy  dying. 
Already  we  hear  its  wail — the  wind  soughing  among  the 


leafless  trees.  Its  shroud  of  dead  foliage  has  long  been 
preparing.  You  may  hear  its  sobs  and  sighs  as  it  passes 
away  among  the  dead.  It  longs  to  stay,  and  still  cast? 
its  lingering  radiance  over  us ;  but  its  time  has  come,  and 
it  must  at  length  depart. 

The  year  goes  out,  as  it  came  in — with  beauty.  From 
early  spring  until  now,  the  seasons  have  smiled  peace  and 
plenty  upon  man.  We  saw  the  spring's  first  approach, 
robed  in  softened  light  and  warmth.  On  she  came,  as 
a  bright  maid  dressed  in  smiles,  the  breezes  of  heaven 
kissing  her  beauteous  cheeks.  Flowers  were  twined  in 
her  hair,  their  fragrance  floated  around  her,  and  the 
green  verdure  sprang  up  fresh  about  her  feet.  Birds 
sang  on  every  bough,  the  heavens  laughed,  and  the  whole 
earth  was  glad. 

On  she  came ;  her  eyes  thrilling  with  love,  her  breath 
glowing,  her  step  bounding.  The  light  of  her  presence 
was  everywhere.  All  things  felt  her  beauty  and  her 
power.  In  the  morning  she  rose  up  from  her  dewy  couch, 
shaking  the  dew  from  the  flowers  as  she  passed ;  and  at 
night  she  lay  down  upon  a  golden  cloud.  Millions  of 
stars  set  hi  the  brow  of  night  kept  patient  watch  over  her. 

On  she  came !  The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught 
the  ear.  Nature  felt  her  ripening  breath ;  blossoms  grew 
into  fruits  ;  the  fields  waved  with  golden  grain ;  and  the 
earth  teemed  with  her  abundance.  The  reapers  sung 
then*  glad  songs  as  she  passed,  and  the  people  praised 
her  for  that  she  had  crowned  their  labours  with  plenty. 

But  age  is  now  fast  stealing  upon  her.  Her  locks  will 
soon  be  silvered  with  white.  Her  beauty  begins  to  decay. 
Her  face  shows  wrinkles,  and  her  frame  becomes  shrunken 
with  cold.  Her  lips  are  already  moist  with  the  dews  of 
death. 

The  year  is  indeed  fast  fleeting  by.  Spring  and  sum- 
mer have  come  and  gone,  and  the  frost  of  the  early 
mornings  reminds  us  that  the  grave  of  the  passing  year  is 
being  dug.  Yet,  let  us  rejoice.  Sunshine,  and  genial 
air,  and  blooms  and  shoots,  and  ripened  abundance, 
have  been  the  gifts  of  the  year.  The  barns  and  garners 
are  filled,  and  there  is  abundance  of  food  in  the  land  for 
man  and  for  beast. 

And  winter,  then,  is  again  coming  round.  Yes,  it 
grows  cold.  We  once  more  love  to  toast  our  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  the  sight  of  a  glowing  fire  is  again  cheerful. 
Domestic  comfort  is  now  delicious,  and  a  snug  home  is 
relished  more  than  ever.  Happy  faces  assemble  round 
blazing  hearths,  the  candles  are  early  lit,  the  curtains  are 
drawn,  and  the  winter  evening  occupations  commence. 
It  is  now  that  the  comfort  of  an  English  home  is  really 
felt,  and  that  an  English  fire  seems  a  sight  more  glad 
than  anything  in  the  world  beside. 

The  past  season,  plentiful  though  it  has  been,  has  not 
been  all  gladness.  While  autumn  has  yielded  an  ample 
store  of  golden  grain  and  fruits,  and  the  bright  sky  has 
made  gay  the  green  floor  of  earth,  pestilence  has  been 
slaying  thousands,  in  the  squalid  lanes  and  courts  of  our 
large  towns  and  cities.  And  while  many  thankful  hearts 
are  now  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  and  the  comfort  se- 
cured for  the  winter,  there  are,  alas  !  many  poor  widows 
looking  sorrowfully  in  the  faces  of  their  children,  whom 
the  pestilence  has  made  fatherless* 

Let  those  who  have  comfort  in  their  homes  think,  at 
such  a  season,  of  those  who  have  need  of  comfort,  and 
who  are  homeless.  Many  a  bruised  heart  may  be  healed, 
and  a  load  of  heavy  misery  lightened,  by  the  helping 
hand  of  the  good  Christian  being  stretched  forth  in  time 
of  need.  Though  we  would  stimulate  every  effort  at  self- 
reliance  and  self-help,  there  really  are  occasions  on  which 
the  preachment  of  such  lessons  is  cruel.  What  self- 
help  can  you  expect  on  the  part  of  a  stricken-down 
child  or  broken-hearted  woman  ?  Such  are  they  whom 
society  must  always  help-  -supporting  them  till  they  have 
acquired  strength,  and  gradually  educating  them  into 
self-dependence. 
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FEMALE  AFFECTION. 

[We  extract  the  following  anecdotes  from  Mrs.  Child's  interesting 
volume,  "  Biographies  of  Good  Wives."] 

CAPTAIN  Ross  was  an  officer  in  -the  English  army  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  much  attached 
to  a  young  lady,  whose  engagements  to  him  her  parents 
refused  to  ratify.  When  military  duty  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  his  lady-love,  without  apprising  him  of 
her  intentions,  resolved  to  follow  him.  For  this  purpose, 
she  disguised  herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  took  a  passage 
for  America.  She  arrived  immediately  after  a  battle  had 
been  fought  between  the  Indians  and  the  detachment  to 
which  Captain  Ross  belonged.  Among  the  dead  bodies, 
she  quickly  recognised  the  object  of  her  search.  He  was 
wounded  and  senseless ;  but  she  discovered  a  slight  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart.  She  applied  her  lips  to  the  wound, 
from  which  she  sucked  the  flowing  blood  until  it  was 
staunched.  This  remedy  restored  him  to  life.  She  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  restrain  her  impetuous  joy, 
well  knowing  how  fatal  sudden  emotion  might  prove  to 
one  in  his  weak  and  languid  condition.  During  forty  days 
she  watched  over  him  with  the  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion, completely  disguised  by  her  dress,  and  the  artificial 
colouring  of  her  complexion.  During  his  illness,  the 
young  officer  talked  continually  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  repeatedly  expressed  his  fears  that  he  should 
not  live  to  be  united  to  her. 

When  his  health  was  sufficiently  restored,  the  lady 
made  herself  known ;  and  if  she  was  tenderly  beloved 
before  she  made  such  sacrifices,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that  she  was  idolized  now. 

They  departed  together  for  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  immediately  married.  But  alas  1  the  perfect  happi- 
ness they  enjoyed  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  A 
languor,  which  resisted  all  medical  art,  attacked  the 
system  of  Mrs.  Ross,  and  threatened  to  terminate  her 
life.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  her  lover  had  been 
wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  the  venom  pervaded 
all  her  blood.  Her  husband  watched  over  her  with  the 
most  tender  solicitude ;  and  as  he  saw  one  remedy  after 
another  fail  to  restore  the  health  that  had  been  so  affec- 
tionately sacrificed  for  him,  Ms  hopes  gradually  settled 
into  despair,  and  he  died  broken-hearted  in  the  spring  of 
1778.  The  widow's  grief  was  softened  by  the  certainty 
of  soon  following  him  she  had  loved  so  fondly.  She 
summoned  sufficient  fortitude  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again, 
in  order  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  her  parents.  With 
them  she  languished  a  little  while,  and  died.  Her  spirit 
rejoined  her  husband  in  July,  1779,  when  she  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  A  monument  is  erected  to  her 
memory  in  Hammersmith  church,  recording  these  inter- 
esting events. 

Two  instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded  in  history, 
in  which  the  victims  were  perfectly  aware  that  they  sacri- 
ficed their  own  lives  to  save  their  husbands  : — 

Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  the  First,  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow, 
drew  forth  the  venom  with  her  own  lips,  and  died  for 
him.  Charing  Cross,  in  London,  takes  its  name  from  a 
cross  which  Edward  erected  to  her  memory.  Some 
antiquarians  say  it  was  so  called  from  the  village  of 
Charing,  in  which  the  monument  was  built ;  others  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  village,  and  contend  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  being  the  resting-place  of  chere 
Reyne,  or  the  dear  queen. 

Sybella,  wife  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  showed  the 
same  courageous  attachment  to  her  husband.  The  prince 
being  wounded  in  this  shocking  manner,  was  informed 
that  recovery  was  impossible,  unless  the  poison  was  sucked 
out.  The  amiable  son  of  the  Conqueror  resolved  to  die, 
rather  than  allow  any  one  to  make  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment. But  while  he  slept,  Sybella,  his  duchess,  gently 
applied  her  lips  to  the  wound ;  and  before  he  awoke,  the 


deadly  venom  had  passed  into  her  veins.     She  did  not 
long  survive  this  proof  of  her  love. 


VASTNESS    OF    RAILWAY   WORKS. 

THE  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  was,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  constructed  by  three  hundred  thousand;  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  one  hundred  thousand  men :  it  required 
for  its  execution  twenty  years,  and  the  labour  expended 
on  it  has  been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  lifting 
15,733,000,000  (fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions)  of  cubic  feet  of  stone,  one  foot  high. 
Now,  in  the  same  measure  the  labour  expended  in  con- 
structing the  Southern  division  only  of  the  present  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  if  it  be  reduced  to  one  com- 
mon denomination,  the  result  is  25,000,000,000  (twenty- 
five  thousand  millions)  of  cubic  feet  of  similar  material 
lifted  to  the  same  height,  being  9,267,000,000  (nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions)  of  cubic 
feet  more  than  was  lifted  for  the  Pyramid,  and  yet  the 
English  work  was  performed  by  about  20,000  men  only, 
in  less  than  five  years.  Again,  it  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr.  Lecount,  that  the  quantity  of  earth  moved  in  the 
single  division  (112  miles  in  lengthy  of  the  railway  in 
question,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  footpath  a  foot 
high  and  a  yard  broad,  round  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  earth !  The  cost  of  this  division  of  the  railway  in 
penny-pieces,  being  sufficient  to  form  a  copper  kerb  or 
edge  to  it.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  same  proportionate 
quantity  of  earth  to  be  moved  in  the  7,150  miles  of  rail- 
way sanctioned  by  Parliament  at  the  commencement  in 
1848,  our  engineers,  within  about  15  years,  would,  in  the 
construction  of  our  railways  alone,  have  removed  earth 
sufficient  to  girdle  the  globe  with  a  rod  one  foot  high  and 
one  hundred,  and  ninety-one  feet  broad ! — Stokers  and 
Pokers. 

ENGLISH   BEAUTY. 

LIFE,  long  and  happy,  to  English  beauty  !  Despite  all  that 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be  said  of  its  fragility,  its  danger, 
its  destruction,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  look  upon  and  live 
amongst.  Talk  of  its  fading !  it  never  fades;  it  is  but 
transferred  from  face  to  face.  The  bud  comes  forth  as 
the  blossom  is  perfected ;  and  the  bud  bursts  into  blos- 
som but  to  hide  the  falling  leaves,  fragrant  amid  the  decay 
of  the  parent  flower.  Then  the  beauties  of  our  country 
are  so  varied.  The  peasant  girl,  gifted  with  pearl-like 
modesty ;  and  the  courtly  maiden,  set,  as  her  birthright, 
in  a  golden  circlet,  the  intellectual  face  beaming  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  English  matron,  proud  as  Cornelia  of  her 
living  jewels.  Nor  is  the  perfectness  of  English  beauty 
confined  to  any  class.  In  summer  time  you  meet  it 
everywhere — by  the  hedge-row,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
markets,  at  the  opera,  where,  tiers  on  tiers,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  lovely  faces  glitter  and  gleam,  smile 
and  weep;  and  then  you  wonder  whence  they  come,  and 
bless  your  fortune  that  they  so  congregate  to  harmonize 
the  sight  in  sweet  accordance  with  the  ear. 

ESTEEM   AND   REPUTATION. 

THE  consideration  we  are  held  in,  is  owing  to  the  effect 
which  our  personal  qualities  have  on  others.  If  these  be 
great  and  exalted,  they  axcite  admiration ;  if  amiable 
and  endearing,  they  create  friendship.  We  enjoy  esteem 
much  more  than  we  do  reputation;  the  one  affects  us 
nearly,  the  other  lies  more  at  a  distance;  and  though 
greater,  we  are  less  sensible  of  it,  as  it  seldom  comes 
close  enough  to  become  a  real  possession.  We  acquire 
the  love  of  people,  who,  being  in  our  proximity,  are  pre- 
sumed to  know  us ;  and  we  receive  reputation  (or  cele- 
brity) from  such  as  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
us.  Merit  secures  to  us  the  regard  of  our  honest  neigh- 
bours, and  good  fortune  that  of  the  public.  Esteem  is 
the  harvest  of  a  whole  life  spent  in  usefulness  j  but  repu- 
tation is  often  bestowed  upon  a  chance  action,  and  de- 
pends most  on  success. 
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THE  LOVER  TO  HIS  DEPARTING  LOVED  ONE 

THOU  art  leaving  us  all,  love,  and  much  may  befal,  love, 

To  warp  and  to  wean  thee  from  infancy's  ties  ; 
Thou  wilt  tread  fairer  places,  and  see  brighter  faces, 

And  freshness  and  beauty  will  dazzle  thine  eyes. 
Thou  hast  promised  thine  heart,  love,  but  now,  ere  we  part,  love, 

Take  back  all  the  vows  thou  hast  given  to  me  ; 
They  were  made  in  our  joy,  love,  as  girl  and  as  boy,  love, 

When  moonlight  was  gilding  the  old  hawthorn  tree. 

We  have  grown  up  together  like  green  moss  and  heather, 

Our  hands  were  entwined  ere  our  footsteps  were  sure  ; 
But  the  dreams  of  our  youth,  love,  too  often,  forsooth,  love, 

Are  painted  in  colours  that  will  not  endure. 
And  now  thou  art  going  where  life  will  be  glowiug 

With  all  the  enchantment  thou  longest  to  see  ; 
And  a  rarer  Elysian  may  shut  from  thy  vision 

Our  fairy  romance  and  the  old  hawthorn  tree. 

If  thou  findest  another  whose  presence  can  smother 

Our  earliest  words  and  our  latest  adieu  ; 
Thou  hadst  better  be  breaking  thy  word  than  be  taking 

An  altar  to  serve  where  thou  couldst  not  be  true. 
I'd  have  thee  forget,  love,  if  aught  of  regret,  love, 

Should  come  with  the  thought  that  thy  will  is  not  free ; 
Oh  !  I'd  have  thee  forget,  love,  that  ever  we  met,  love, 

With  promise  and  pledge  'neath  the  old  hawthorn  tree. 

Think  not  I  would  gain  thee  if  duty  but  chain  thee, 

Think  not  that  I  deem  thee  unchangeably  mine  ; 
Shouldst  thou  love  one  more  dearly,  oh !  tell  me  sincerely, 

And  my  hopes  and  my  claims  I  will  sadly  resign. 
For  my  heart,  while  possessing  its  coveted  blessing, 

Would  bitterly  bleed,  if  Affection  could  see 
That  thy  young  love  had  vanished,  and  feelings  were  banished, 

That  gladdened  ray  soul  'neath  the  old  hawthorn  tree. 

I  see  by  thy  smile,  love,  thou'rt  thinking  the  while,  love, 

That  thou  wilt  return  with  thy  spirit  the  same  ; 
And  perchance  I  am  wrong,  love,  in  breathing  a  song,  love, 

That  shadows  one  moment  thy  well- cherished  name. 
So  I'll  tell  thee  no  more,  love,  but  that  I  adore,  love, 

With  passion  as  fervent  as  passion  can  be ; 
And  that  if  thou  wilt  come,  love,  unchanged  to  thy  home,  love, 

We'll  have  orange  bloom  twined  with  the  old  hawthorn  tree. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  FORCE. 

WHILE  physical  force  is  seen  with  frowning  aspect  in 
armies,  in  navies,  in  fortifications,  in  burnished  ammuni- 
tion, in  defiant  and  furious  looks,  in  bloody  actions,  in 
humiliated  defeats  and  selfish  victories  j  while  it  is  signi- 
ficantly felt  in  interrupted  commerce,  in  disarranged 
finances,  in  wounded  freedom  and  social  dilapidation ; 
moral  power  presents  itself  in  the  sublime  attitude  of 
reason  and  religion,  with  the  beacon  of  love  upon  its 
brow,  with  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  on  its  tongue, 
and  with  peace  and  prosperity  around  its  feet.  Physical 
force,  whether  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  subjugation 
of  tyranny  or  liberty,  crushes  the  body;  while  moral 
power  developes  the  mind.  Physical  force  tries  to  sub- 
due violence  by  violence,  to  extinguish  fear  by  fear,  but 
this  it  cannot  of  necessity  do  ;  while  moral  power  carries 
on  its  silent  operations  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  and 
accomplishes  its  designs  by  the  might  of  conviction. 
Physical  force  works  with  gunpowder,  bayonets,  prisons, 
and  scaffolds;  moral  power  uses  irresistible  kindness,  and 
expands  the  soul  with  the  warmth  of  truth  and  love. 
Physical  force,  in  any  of  its  angry  manifestations,  is  the 
offspring  of  certain  conditions  of  mind;  moral  force 
penetrates  beneath  such  manifestations,  and,  by  im- 
proving and  elevating  the  inward  man,  destroys  the 
causes  of  war.  Moral  power  tells  despotism  that  it  can- 
not destroy  freedom  by  violence;  it  also  tells  freedom 
that  it  cannot  put  down  wrong  by  wrong.  Tyranny  can 
only  be  put  down,  and  liberty  can  only  bo  secured,  by 
intelligence  and  moral  sunshine. — /.  P.  Edwyrds. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

Do  what  you  have  to  do  just  now,  and  leave  it  not  for 
to-morrow. 

IT  implies  a  want  of  feeling,  amounting  almost  to 
baseness,  to  deride  any  one  on  account  of  bodily  defects. 
Every  generous  man  avoids  even  the  slightest  allusion  to 
such  misfortunes. 

THERE  is  a  certain  distance  at  which  opinions,  as  well 
as  statues,  must  be  viewed. 

THERE  is  a  thread  in  our  thoughts,  as  there  is  a  pulse 
in  our  hearts.  He  who  can  hold  the  one,  knows  how  to 
think ;  and  he  who  can  move  the  other,  knows  how  to 
feel. 

PHILOSOPHY  becomes  poetry,  and  science  imagina- 
tion, in  the  enthusiasm  of  genius. 

LOOK  in  thy  heart  and  write.  He  that  writes  to  him- 
self, writes  to  an  eternal  public. 

As  the  diamond  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine, 
as  the  lightning  shoots  with  most  vivid  flashes  from  the 
gloomiest  cloud,  so  does  rnirthfulness  frequently  proceed 
from  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 

IN  the  arrangements  of  nature  there  is  nothing  done 
in  vain. 

GREAT  minds  differ  from  small  in  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  they  can  afford  to  bestow  praise,  which  the 
latter  cannot. 

THE  sun  of  truth  may  be  obscured,  but  is  never 
eclipsed. 

GOD  hath  often  a  great  share  in  a  little  house,  aud  but 
a  little  share  in  a  great  one. 

SELF-RESPECT  is  the  key  to,  and  generator  of,  a  more 
elevated  tone  of  sentiment;  and  where  this  is  not  quite 
lost,  efforts  will  still  be  made  to  preserve  it. 

IN  the  presence  of  a  mother,  we  feel  that  our  child- 
hood has  not  all  departed. 

THERE  is  nothing  so  exhilarating  to  the  human  mind, 
and  there  is  nothing  so  bracing  and  useful  to  the  human 
faculties,  as  progress. 

IF  you  wish  a  pig  to  go  forwards,  pull  it  backwards  by 
the  tail.  For  the  same  reason,  when  dealing  with  an 
obstinate  person,  persuade  him  to  do  just  the  reverse  of 
what  you  want,  and  you  will  gain  your  end. 

ART  is  but  a  mirror,  which  gives  back  what  is  cast  on 
ts  surface  faithfully,  only  while  unsullied. 

To  eyes  that  can  see,  and  hearts  that  can  feel,  romance 
glides  ever  along  with  the  actual  life,  stream  by  stream 
;o  the  dark  ocean. 

BETTER  keep  under  an  old  hedge,  than  creep  under 
a  new  furze-bush. 

THERE  is  more  fatigue  in  laziness  than  in  a  life  of 
abour. 

BORROWED  thoughts,  like  borrowed  money,  only  reveal 
he  poverty  that  compelled  the  loan. 

DOMESTIC  society  is  the  prime  charm  of  life.  If  our 
fire-side  is  comfortable,  we  may  despise  the  malevolence 
or  the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  and  bear  with  fortitude 
the  injuries  of  fortune. 

A  GREAT  fortune  with  a  wife  is  often  a  bed  full  of 
>rambles. 

A  RUPTURE  in  the  friendship  of  sensitive  and  reSned 
natures  is  generally  serious  in  its  consequences.  Coarse 
tone*?,  when  fractured,  may  be  cemented  again,  precious 
mes  never. 
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NATIONAL  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

WIT  and  humour  seem  to  be  as  indigenous  in  countries, 
as  their  song  or  their  patriotism.  Each  nation's  store  of 
food  for  laughter  derives  an  individuality  from  its  social 
peculiarities,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its  people. 
How  national  is  the  light,  vivacious  punning  of  the 
French ;  the  heavy,  philosophical  wit  of  the  Germans ; 
the  generous,  mellow  bonhommie  of  the  English  ;  the 
brilliant  and  sparkling  repartee  of  the  Irish;  the  dry 
humour  of  the  Scotch ;  and  the  wild  exaggerated  bur- 
lesque of  the  backwood  Americans  ! 

Probably  wit  and  humour  constitute  a  not  unimportant 
element  of  a  people's  happiness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  and  hearty  pleasure  in  their  exercise;  and 
there  seems,  among  all  civilized  nations,  to  be  a  powerful 
instinct  and  appetite  for  their  enjoyment.  Look  at  the 
poor  Irishman;  borne  down  by  burdens  innumerable, 
tasked  like  any  galley-slave,  toiling  and  suffering  from 
day  to  day,  and  yet  sustained  throughout  by  his  own 
cheerful  nature— never  becoming  sulky  or  morose — natu- 
rally gay,  witty,  and  humorous  in  his  disposition;  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  a  love  of  fun,  no  matter  at  what 
hazard;  with  a  heart  full  of  generous  sympathies  and 
affections ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  poor  Irishman  has 
not  his  glimpses  of  happiness  as  bright  as  falls  to  the  lot, 
even  of  those  who  so  luxuriously  lord  it  over  him  ? 

Ireland,  above  all  other  countries,  can  boast  of  a 
national  wit  and  humour,  as  strongly  marked  as  its  min- 
strelsy, as  popular  as  its  likings,  its  prejudices,  and  its  anti- 
pathies. It  is  genuinely  national,  for  it  is  found  the  most 
strongly  marked  among  the  poorest  classes ;  it  is  as  bril- 
liant in  the  hut  as  in  the  hall,  sporting  between  life  and 
death,  and  is  heard  alike  amid  the  sounds  of  lamentation 
and  of  social  enjoyment.  And  truly  the  poor  Irishman 
needs  all  his  humour  and  native  good-heartedness  to  ena- 
ble him  to  bear  up  under  the  sad  calamities  of  his  lot. 

The  wit  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  was 
often  strongly  expressive  of  his  national  feelings.  On 
one  occasion,  when  riding  with  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  hia  excellency  complained  of  his 
predecessors,  and  asked  why  they  had  left  the  place  in 
such  a  wet  and  swampy  state  ?  Langrishe  replied,  ' '  They 
were  too  much  occupied  in  draining  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom."  On  another  occasion,  being  asked  where  he 


found  the  best  history  of  Ireland,  he  answered,  "  In  the 
continuation  of  Rapin."  But  the  Irishman,  though  ha 
has  good  cause  for  it,  is  not  generally  political  in  his 
wit.  He  is  not  sarcastic,  so  much  as  he  his  humor- 
ous :  he  does  not  slay  with  his  words  ;  he  is  quite  as  ready 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  himself  as  at  others.  His  wit  is  often 
generous  —generally  reckless.  It  is  a  kind  of  summerset, 
which  he  is  equally  ready  to  throw  at  a  wedding  or  at  a 
wake,  at  a  merrymaking  or  at  thd  grave's  edge.  "  Even 
around  his  sufferings,"  says  Lover,  "  nay,  even  around  his 
very  crimes  and  their  consequences,  the  Irishman  casts 
an  imagery  and  inirthfulness  that  disguise  their  horror. 
If  he  threaten  another  with  death,  how  does  he  express 
it  ?  "  I'll  put  a  daisy  quilt  over  him"  His  consequent 
melancholy  looking  out  through  the  bars  of  his  prison,  he 
calls,  "brightening  the  Queen's  iron  with  his  eyebrows." 
And  when  in  the  dock  he  meets  the  sentence  of  man- 
slaughter, neither  he  nor  the  bystanders  are  debarred 
their  joke.  Some  one  was  asked,  on  leaving  the  court 
where  such  a  trial  was  proceeding,  how  far  it  had  gene  ? 
The  judge  was  then  pronouncing  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  prisoner,  but  Pat's  mode  of  expressing  it 
was,  "My  lord  is  giving  an  illigant  lecture  on  botany." 
The  man  sentenced  was  very  old,  and  when  his  lordship 
concluded  by  telling  the  prisoner  that  fourteen  years  was 
to  be  the  period  of  his  banishment,  the  prisoner  answered, 
"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  lord,  for,  by  my  sowl,  / 
didn't  think  I  had  half  so  long  to  live" 

There  is  always  a  hearty  flavour  about  the  Irishman's 
wit,  by  which  it  may  be  pronounced  genuine.  It  comes 
spontaneous  and  unstudied.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  a  poor 
fellow  a  shilling  on  one  occasion,  when  only  sixpence 
was  the  fee.  "  Remember  you  owe  me  sixpence,"  said 
Sir  Walter.  "May  your  honour  live  till  I  pay  you,'1  was 
the  answer.  Only  an  Irishman  would  have  thought  of 
saying  this.  Hear  again  his  witty  answer  to  a  traveller, 
who  was  complaining  of  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
"Well,  Sir,  if  the  road's  not  good,  sure  an  we  give  you 
good  measure ;  "  alluding  to  the  great  length  of  the  Irish 
miles.  Dean  Swift,  rather  a  sharpshooter  himself,  on 
revisiting  a  plantation  after  some  years'  absence,  exclaimed 
in  admiration  to  his  peasant  attendant,  "  Dear  me,  how 
wonderfully  those  trees  have  grown!"  "Arrah,  an 
where's  the  wonder,  Sir,"  said  Pat,  "  sure  an  they  have 
had  nothing  else  to  do" 

There  is  sometimes  a  cool  impudence  about  the  Irish- 
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man's  wit,  which  is  highly  diverting.  An  Irish  car  driver 
was  presented  with  a  shilling  at  his  journey's  end,  and 
grumbled  loudly  at  the  smallness  of  the  fare.  "  Faith," 
said  he,  "  if  s  not  putting  me  off  with  this  ye'd  he,  if  ye 
knew  but  all."  The  traveller's  curiosity  was  excited. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  "  Faix,  that  ud  be  telling." 
Another  shilling  was  tendered.  "  And  now,"  asked  the 
gentleman,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  saying,  '  if  you  knew 
but  all  ? '"  "  That  Idruv  yer  honer  the  last  three  miles 
widout  a  lynch-pin  /  "  A  beggar  woman  in  the  country 
followed  a  gentleman  to  his  great  annoyance,  for  about  a 
mile,  and  on  bidding  him  good-bye,  had  the  modesty  to 
ask  him  for  "  a  little  sixpence."  "  For  what,"  asked  the 
gentleman,  ' '  what  have  you  done  for  me  ? "  "  Ah  then 
shure,  haven't  I  been  keeping  yer  honer  in  discoorse  ?  " 

The  memoirs  of  Curran,  Sheridan,  Langrishe, 
O'Connell,  and  other  distinguished  Irishmen,  abound 
with  their  exquisite  sallies  of  wit  and  humour.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  among  the  educated,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  best  illustrations  of  national  character.  The  tendency 
of  education  is  to  efface  national  and  local  characteristics, 
and  to  make  men  feel  and  think  more  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  than  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district. 
Hence  the  educated  classes  of  all  countries  will  be  found 
to  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other  in  respect  of  their 
external  characteristics ;  and  the  educated  man  of  Vienna, 
of  Paris,  of  London,  or  of  Dublin,  will  pass  current  with- 
out much  observation,  if  he  can  speak  the  language,  in 
either  of  these  cities.  But  it  is  very  different  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  lower  we  descend  among  them, 
the  more  striking  do  the  national  feelings,  prejudices,  and 
characteristics  appear.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  in  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  poverty  that  the  essential  features 
of  a  people  are  the  most  strongly  marked;  and  hence 
in  Ireland,  we  find  the  best  instances  of  national  wit, 
humour,  and  repartee,  are  to  be  found  among  the  beggars. 
The  natural  wit  of  this  class  seems  to  be  remarkable. 
Mrs.  Hall  gives  numerous  instances  of  this  in  her  book 
on  Ireland.  A  beggar  on  receiving  a  refusal  of  alms  from 
a  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  called  after  him,  "  Ah  then, 
it's  little  business  you'd  have,  only  for  the  likes  of  us." 
"You've  lost  all  your  teeth,"  was  said  to  one  of  them. 
"Time  for  me  to  lose  'em,  when  I'd  nothing  for  them  to 
do,"  was  the  reply.  A  person  who  was  solicited  for 
charity  by  an  Irish  woman,  told  her  very  coarsely  to  go 

to a  bad  place  :  the  woman  turned  up  her  eyes,  and 

with  inimitable  humour  said,  "Ah,  then,  it's  a  long 
journey  yer  honour's  sending  us ;  may  be  yer  honour  '11 
give  us  something  to  pay  our  expenses  1 " 

Besides  being  witty,  even  the  poorest  Irish  are  extremely 
eloquent.     They  possess  the  power  of  saying  alike  the 
most  severe  and  the  most  gentle  things — of  cursing  and 
blessing  with   equal    force — of    pronouncing   the   most 
cutting  sarcasms  and  paying  the  most  beautiful  compli- 
ments.    Of  the  latter,  take  the  following  instance  : — A 
lady  stood  by  a  poor  Irish  basket-woman,  in  London, 
purchasing  a  moss  rose.     A  beautiful  and  bright-com- 
plexioned  girl  was  buying  flowers  at  the  same  stand,  and 
bent  over  the  rose  which  the  other  lady  was  admiring 
and  about  to  purchase.     The  Irishwoman  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  young  girl,  and  whispered,   "  I  ax  yer  pardon, 
1  young  lady,  but  if  if  s  plasing  to  ye,   I'd  thank  ye  to 
I   keep  yer  cheek  away  from  that  rose ;  ye'll  put  the  lady 
out  of  consate  with  the  colour  of  her  flower ;"  an  ex- 
!   quisite   compliment,    which  must  have  made  the  girl's 
heart  throb.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  Irish  are  too 
j   complimentary,  and  thus  they  lay  themselves  open,   on 
:   many  occasions,  to  the  charge  of  insincerity.     There  is, 
!  however,  a  great  natural  politeness  about  them,  which 
i   speaks  alike  in  acts  and  words.     A  lady  of  our  acquain- 
tance was,   on  one  occasion,  picking  her  way  across  a 
muddy  road,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stand  still,-  when  a 
poor  Irishman,  seeing  her  dilemma,  at  once  whipt  off  his 
bit  of  old  hat,  laid  it  in  the  dirt,   and  said,   "  will  your 


ladyship  please  to  pass  over  ?"— not  aware  that  he  was 
thus  unconsciously  imitating  the  well-known  polite 
act  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  towards  Queen  Elizabeth,  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  national  wit  of  the  Scotch  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  Irish.  Indeed,  the  Scotchman  is  not 
witty,  so  much  as  satirical.  If  he  perpetrates  a  pun  or  a 
joke,  it  often  carries  a  sting  in  it.  He  may  raise  the  laugh, 
but  see  if  it  is  not  at  somebody's  cost.  The  following 
is  a  good  illustration  : — A  meeting  of  the  elders  of  a 
certain  kirk  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining about  the  position  of  a  stove,  which  was  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  building  on  Sun- 
days. After  considerable  discussion,  an  old  man,  who 
had  hitherto  said  but  little,  was  asked  for  his  opinion : 
"In my  humble  opinion,"  he  said,  "the  stove  should  be 
placed  in  the  poopit,*  for  it  is  by  far  the  cauldest place  in 
a*  the  Kirk."  The  Scotchman  has  also  a  provoking  way  of 
answering  one  question  by  putting  another.  For  in- 
stance :  A  puffing  schoolmaster,  one  day,  asked  poor 
Tarn,  a  kind  of  natural  of  his  village,  "how  long  a  man 
might  live  without  brains?"  Tarn,  laying  hold  of  the 
dominie's  button,  and  gazing  for  a  few  moments  in  his 
face,  asked,  "  How  lang  hae  ye  lived,  dominie  ?"  The 
Scotch,  though  not  witty,  have  a  strong  relish  for  the 
humorous.  For  "pauky"  humour — for  saying  good  things 
in  a  sly  way — the  Scot  has  not  his  match.  He  can  even 
be  boisterous  in  his  humour ;  and  on  these  occasions  you 
may  hear  jokes  bandied  about  like  brick-bats,  producing 
a  succession  of  something  like  hard  knocks  on  the  head, 
but  which  nevertheless  excite  loud  explosions  of  laughter. 
"  Scotch  wit,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator,  (if 
we  mistake  not,  himself  a  Scotchman,)  "is  at  once  intel- 
lectual and  coarse.  The  former  quality  may  be  attributed 
to  the  uniform  training  in  the  highly  metaphysical  school 
of  the  Westminster  divines ;  the  latter,  partly  to  a  natural 
want  of  sensibility,  only  to  be  operated  upon  by  some- 
thing analogous  to  their  peat-reek  whiskey — something 
that,  in  their  own  phrase, '  tak's  a  grip  o'  the  mouth;'  and 
partly  to  the  revulsion  of  buoyant  animal  spirits  controlled 
by  the  most  rigid  Pharisaism  extant."  The  same  writer 
contends  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Scots  are  naturally  a  stern,  severe  race ;  and  he  adds  that 
"no  merrier  circles,  within  the  limits  of  becoming 
mirth,  exist  anywhere  than  in  the  domestic  circles  of 
the  most  zealous  ministers  of  the  most  strait-laced  sects 
of  Scotland." 

The  English  people  are  not  famous  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  wit,  either.  Their  great  qualities  are  all  of  a 
solid  kind.  They  enjoy  themselves,  quietly,  like  Master 
Silence,  and  are  not  given  to  "  quips,  and  cranks,"  and 
"  wreathed  smiles."  They  "take  their  ease  in  their  inn." 
What  wit  they  have,  is  chiefly  intellectual  and  literary ; 
although  there  is  a  large  portion  of  humour,  and  a  strong 
appreciation  of  it,  existing  among  the  people  at  large. 
The  national  stock  consists,  however,  rather  of  a  set  of 
conventional  sayings,  which  men  agree  to  laugh  at,  than 
of  those  natural  coruscations  of  wit  which  distinguish  the 
Irish  character.  Diggory,  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
when  his  master  charges  him  not  to  laugh  with  the  guests 
while  he  is  telling  his  stories,  protests,  that  if  he  is  so  to 
refrain,  his  master  must  not  tell  the  story  of  "  the  old 
grouse  in  the  gun  room."  The  honest  Diggories  are, 
we  believe,  a  large  majority  in  English  society. 

Of  the  wit  occasionally  found  in  the  lower  spheres  of 
London  life,  Sam  Weller,  in  Pickwick,  is  a  capital  illus- 
tration ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  Sam 
awes  a  good  deal  to  the  genius  of  Dickens.  The  working 
classes  throughout  England  have  generally  little  wit,  but 
strong  humour.  None  relish  a  game  at  horseplay  as  they 
do.  They  bandy  hard  hits,  and  laugh  heartily  and  gene- 
rously. If  they  are  short  of  words,  they  can  at  least  grin 
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through  a  horse-collar,  and  roar  at  the  clown's  tricks  in 
the  pantomime.  The  humour  of  the  Yorkshireman  and 
the  Northumbrian  resembles  that  of  the  .Scotch  :  it  is  sly, 
pauky,  and  often  hits  hard ;  but  it  is  cordial  and  gene- 
rous nevertheless. 

American  humour  mainly  consists  in  strong  exaggera- 
tion, and  is  ludicrous  chiefly  from  its  incongruity.  The 
Americans,  by  pitch-forking  together  the  most  odd  and 
heterogeneous  ideas,  force  you  to  laugh  in  spite  of  your- 
self. This  kind  of  burlesque  humour  has  already  become 
their  national  type :  its  best  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Sam  Slick  and  Major  Downing 's  Letters.  The  ludicrous 
is  a  lower  order  of  humour  than  the  witty.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  define  in  what  the  difference  consists ;  and 
men  generally  agree  to  laugh  on  in  their  own  way, 
without  definitions. 


MAGGY  THIRD ;  OR,  A  CURE  FOR  THE  GOUT. 

THE  relations  of  the  minister  and  his  man  possessed, 
once,  a  peculiarity  in  Scotland  now  scarcely  understood. 
But  under  the  reign  of  what  has  been  termed  "  Mode- 
ratism"  in  the  Scottish  Church,  when,  certainly,  there 
were  more  tons  mvants  than  evangelical  divines  amongst 
the  clerical  order,  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
minister's  man  were  parochial,  and  fell  little  short  of  that 
of  the  minister  himself. 

Was  it  not  this  functionary  who  carried  the  huge  Bible 
down  through  the  church,  and  up  the  pulpit  stairs, 
solemnly  depositing  it,  in  face  of  the  congregation,  upon 
the  pulpit-desk?  Did  he  not  publicly  precede  the 
clergyman  on  his  way  to  the  rostrum,  and  finally  close 
the  door  upon  the  preacher  as  he  threw  himself  back 
into  his  seat  ?  The  minister'*  man  thus  rendered  con- 
spicuous Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  could  scarcely  fail  in  being 
somebody  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

He  derived,  however,  a  far  more  dread  importance 
from  that  closer  connection  with  the  minister  into  which 
his  week-day  avocations  threw  him.  The  minister's  man 
was  not  then,  as  he  is  now,  the  servant  of  the  church  or 
congregation — he  was  the  factotum  of  the  minister. 

In  this  capacity,  a  species  of  extraordinary  familiarity  fre- 
quently sprung  up  betwixt  minister  and  man,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  standing  of  the  latter  amongst  the  parishioners. 
The  clergyman  of  a  country  parish,  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  in  consequence  of  that  vacuity  which  the  very 
stinted  discharge  of  his  duties,  assigned  him  by  the  fault 
or  fashion  of  the  times,  occasioned,  fell  back  too  often 
on  the  gossip  and  good-fellowship  of  his  immediate 
dependents,  the  chief  of  whom  was,  in  most  cases,  the 
minister's  man.  There  was  also,  to  be  sure,  in  some 
cases,  the  minister's  maid,  generally  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  antiquated  spinster,  in  all  the  unbending  pride 
of  feminine  independence.  In  fact,  the  minister's  maid 
was  usually  a  much  less  amiable  character  than  the  mi- 
nister's man,  and  scarcely  manageable  at  times  by  the 
minister  himself,  but  certainly  never  by  any  other  power. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  minister  in  the  east  neuk  of 
Fife,  who,  having  ordered  in  some  hot  water  to  regale  his 
friends  with  "toddy"  after  dinner,  ventured  to  ask  his 
maid  the  question  (a  very  essential  one  to  the  quality  of 
the  mixture),  "Janet,  is  this  water  boiling  ?"  Janet, 
who  knew  little  of  the  true  secret  of  making  whiskey 
toddy  with  boiling  water,  and  against  whose  fiat,  in  what 
she  conceived  her  own  department,  there  existed  no 
appeal,  instantly  retorted,  "  No  !  it's  no  just  boilin' — but 
it's  as  het's  ye  can  tak'  it."  And  the  minister,  with  his 
company,  were  literally  obliged  to  submit  to  the  perni- 
cious deficiency  of  caloric. 

In  the  rural  parish  of  Abercathro',  situated  in  the 
woodland  district  of  a  central  county,  it  chanced  that 
abo\it  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  minister  and  his  man, 
who  stood  upon  a  footing  even  of  farther  advanced  fami- 


liarity than  could  be  described  in  a  general  sketch  of  the 
manners  and  the  times.  In  the  minister,  self-indulgence 
had  induced  its  retribution,  by  establishing  in  the  appro- 
priate region  of  his  frame  a  troublesome  twinge  of  truly 
aristocratic  gout,  which,  being  of  a  rheumatic  nature, 
not  only  inflamed  and  stiffened  the  joints  of  the  worthy 
man's  large  toe,  but  made  such  occasional  incursions  up 
the  whole  limb,  as  at  times  totally  to  impede  his  loco- 
motive powers.  The  minister's  temper,  under  these 
attacks,  was  usually  none  of  the  best;  nor  did  that 
sensitive  portion  of  his  composition  derive  any  manner 
of  improvement  from  the  tone  of  conversation  which,  at 
such  periods,  ensued  between  him  and  his  man.  John 
had  his  dignity  to  preserve;  and  one  of  his  principal 
expedients  for  so  doing  consisted  in  the  assumption  of  as 
much  equality  in  his  bearing  towards  the  minister  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  The  infirmities  of  body  and 
mind  which  beset  the  minister,  afforded  the  man  the 
rarest  opportunities  of  asserting  his  independence,  and 
he  never  suffered  these  advantages  to  escape  unim- 
proved. 

Amongst  certain  points  of  disputation  which  had 
become  confirmed  betwixt  the  minister  and  his  man, 
there  was  one  question  of  quite  a  metaphysical  com- 
plexion ;  it  related  to  the  existence  of  ghosts,  douillies, 
and  bogles.  John  was  a  firm  believer,  his  master  an 
impatient  sceptic,  on  the  subject  of  these  beings  of 
another  world. 

John  Tamson,  in  his  enthusiastic  support  of  super- 
natural influences,  had  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that,  if 
in  the  first  instance  apt  to  excite  that  electric  agitation 
of  the  nerves,  known  as  "  a  fleg,"  or  fright,  his  friends 
from  the  other  world  performed  a  purpose  of  small  utility, 
even  by  that  very  thing.  He  indeed  descanted  eloquently 
to  the  minister  on  the  virtues  and  advantages  of  "  a  fleg," 
and  failed  not  to  adduce  most  potent  instances  of  its 
value  in  the  sudden  cure  of  chronic  maladies.  John,  in 
fact,  felt  satisfied  that  it  required  but  a  proper  state  of 
terror  to  take  possession  for  a  moment  of  the  minister's 
own  mind,  and  the  gout  itself  would  evanish  for  ever 
from  his  body.  The  minister,  though  imbued  with  totally 
opposite  opinions,  and  utterly  discarding  the  whole  legion 
of  invisible  spirits  that  peopled  honest  John's  philosophy, 
was,  nevertheless,  very  open  to  receive  the  impression 
of  fear,  so  earnestly  desired  by  his  faithful  servitor  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  body  from  pain,  inasmuch  as  the 
clergyman's  mind  and  character,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
did  not  betoken,  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances, 
any  great  share  of  fortitude.  His  only  panoply  against 
that  atmosphere  of  perpetual  alarm  for  ghosts,  in  which 
his  man  might  be  said  to  exist,  was  his  indignant  denial 
of  their  ever  being  permitted  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon. 

This  was  the  minister's  sole  mental  refuge.  It  fully 
explained  the  phenomenon  of  a  man  of  his  timidity  of 
disposition  daring  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
against  "  uncanny  things,"  as  they  were  called  by  John 
Tamson. 

John,  whose  belief  in  ghosts  no  mortal  persuasion  could 
shake,  and  who  beheld  with  equal  horror  and  astonish- 
ment this  trait,  or,   as  he  termed  it,  "temptin'  o'  Pro- 
vidence," on  the  part  of  the  minister,  had  his  secret  con- 
solation.    John  was  not  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
his  master.     He  well  knew  that,  under  circumstances  of 
actual  alarm,   the   minister  would   be  the  last   man  to 
evince  composure ;  and  although  he  could  not  so  much   | 
as  surmise  the  cause  of  this  overweening  confidence  con-   ] 
cerning  ghosts,  he  lived  in  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  it   ! 
would  succumb  to  the  shock  which,  with  an  odd  mixture   I 
of  apprehension  and  delight,  he  anticipated  would  one 
day  cure  the  clergyman  of  his  scepticism  and  his  gout. 

During  the  reign  of  this  famous  disputation  in  Aber- 
cathro' manse,  there  lived  an  old  woman,  in  a  lonely  cot, 
in  the  lovely  little  and  sequestered  village.  Her  name 
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was  Margaret,  or,  as  every  body  called  her,  Maggy 
Third. 

There  is  in  general  nothing  remarkable  in  the  natural 
history  of  old  women  in  country  villages,  but  there  was 
in  that  of  Maggy  Third  ! 

Scarce  fifty  years  previously,  Maggy  would  have  taken 
rank  as  a  witch.  The  times  however  had,  even  now,  so 
far  altered,  that  the  death  of  nobody's  cow  was  laid  at 
the  old  woman's  door.  The  last  person,  in  truth,  to  whom 
the  country  yokels  would  probably  have  attributed  the 
evil  agency  that  produced  their  pains  and  stitches  was 
Maggy  Third. 

Maggy  in  truth  was  popular ;  and  we  know  the  reason. 
Until  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  she  had  taught  a 
dame's  school — an  occupation  for  which  increasing  infir- 
mities had  at  length  unfitted  her  ;  and  living,  now, 
"  without"  what  the  police  call  "  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence," instead  of  being  supposed  in  league  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  as  would  inevitably  have  been  the 
case  in  Scotland  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mrs.  Margaret, 
participating  in  the  benefit,  small  as  it  might  be,  of  fifty 
years  of  human  progress,  was  simply  reputed — RICH. 

Such  was  the  vulgar  solution  of  Maggy's  secret;  for 
she  had  a  secret,  and,  possibly,  a  mysterious  one,  since 
nobody,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  found  it  out.  A  poor, 
decrepid,  bed-ridden  object,  Maggy  Third  still  knew  how 
to  profit  by  such  a  reputation,  and  to  her  last  moment  it 
was  dexterously  preserved — not  by  pretending  to  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  as  we  have  since  known  to  be  done  with 
success — but  merely  by  keeping  her  own  secret. 

This  policy  gave  all  the  effect  of  positive  certainty  to 
the  vague  surmises  of  the  countryside,  till  the  wealth  of 
Maggy  Third  became  a  thing  as  assured  as  daylight  or 
darkness.  Manifestations  of  Margaret's  opulence  never 
met  the  vulgar  gaze.  We  believe  sincerely  that  instead 
of  confirming,  the  very  first  effect  of  any  such  thing 
would  have  resulted  in  annihilating  the  whole  theory  of 
her  independence.  Maggy  certainly  was  independent; 
and  the  mystery  of  her  means  and  substance  sustained 
her  credit.  Comforts  and  attentions  which  a  very  poor 
person  would,  in  this  unfeeling  world,  have  vainly  longed 
for,  flowed  in  unsolicited  on  Maggy  Third.  Her  indi- 
vidual conduct  contributed  considerably  to  maintain  the 
delusion  of  the  good  people,  her  neighbours,  respecting 
her — for  a  delusion,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  was.  Maggy 
Third  was,  however,  not  exactly  an  impostor.  That  is 
not  admitted.  Yet,  in  these  days  of  workhouse  tests, 
it  might  be  asked, — unless  the  woman  had  been  rich, 
what  business  had  she  to  indulge  her  passions  ? 

Now  it  behoves  to  be  recorded,  that  Maggy  Third  had 
a  passion,  and  indulged  it. 

Maggy's  passion  was  not  for  snuff  or  tobacco,  like  that 
of  most  snuffy  or  smoky  old  women,  who,  in  the  old 
Scotch  rural  districts,  where  the  nicotian  was  scarce, 
habitually  anticipated  Grimstone  in  the  matter  of 
"eye  snuff,"  by  taking  a  pinch  of  powdered  herbs; 
and  were  fain  enough  to  put  the  couch-grass  roots  of 
the  fallow  grounds,  "  into  their  pipes  and  smoke  them." 
Not  even  for  tea— that  universal  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
age,  but  too  frequently  made  of  oatmeal,  and  not  of  the 
Chinese  leaf,  in  the  poverty-stricken  old  Scotch  village, 
where  the  first  tea-leaves  had  the  water  poured  off,  and 
were  eaten  with  butter, — did  Maggy  Third  incline  inordi- 
nately. We  have  already  said  that  it  was  a  sylvan  village, 
the  village  of  Abercathro',  and  Maggy's  passion,  origi- 
nating, probably,  out  of  the  habits  and  usages  of  a  wood- 
land life,  was  one  rather  unusual  amongst  the  human 
race,  and  indeed  restricted  chiefly  to  paroquets  and  other 
specimens  of  ornithology — it  was  for  NUTS. 

This  was  a  taste  by  no  means  expensive,  under  the 
circumstances,  only  it  nearly  made  up,  by  its  intensity  in 
Maggy  Third,  what  it  lacked  in  extravagance;  never- 
theless Maggy  could  contrive  to  indulge  it.  Fortunately, 


the  surrounding  country  would  have  supplied  the  means 
in  abundance  of  gratifying  the  desires  of  thousands  of 
epicures  or  gourmands  such  as  she.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  from  any  vantage  ground,  the  undulating  surface 
waved  with  woods  and  copses,  in  which  grew  the  hazel, 
beech,  horse-chesnut,  and  other  nut  and  wild-fruit  trees. 
Parties  of  children  from  the  villages  perpetually  ranged 
the  woodland  a-nutting  in  the  season ;  the  urchins 
of  Abercathro'  were  mostly  in  the  interest  of  Maggy 
Third,  who  was  open  to  the  receipt  of  any  quantity  of 
nuts,  at  a  halfpenny  a  bag.  Unable  to  move  abroad  in 
person,  she  liberally  employed  this  method  of  gratifying 
her  penchant,  and  many  is  the  halfpenny  bestowed  for  the 
purpose,  out  of  her  supposed  hoard  of  savings. 

Next  to  appeasing  then:  own  appetites  (since  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  juvenile  propensity 
would  flag  under  the  influence  of  so  laudable  an  example), 
the  children  desired  nothing  better  than  the  congenial 
employment  afforded  by  the  lucky  owner  of  an  indefinite 
hoard  of  halfpence.  Many  were  the  day-dreams  of  these 
juvenile  speculators  a-nutting  in  the  woods  of  Abercathro'. 
Fortunes  innumerable,  and  quite  akin  to  those  of  Jack 
of  the  Beanstalk,  were  built  upon  the  slender  foundation 
of  the  halfpenny  reward  to  be  earned  at  evening  from 
Maggy  Third. 

To  do  the  old  woman  justice,  her  extravagance  ex- 
tended little  farther  than  this.     There  was  no  denying 
her  partiality  for  nuts ;  it  was  open — palpable ;  known 
not  only  to  her  allies  and  emissaries,  the  children,  but 
notorious  to  the  gossips ;  and,  as  already  hinted,  the  talk 
of  the  country.     One  and  all  surmised  that  nothing  short 
of  a  well-filled  purse  could  ever  have  warranted  Maggy 
Third  in  pursuing  this  peculiar  propensity.     They  looked    j 
not  into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  matter ;  and  never,    j 
perhaps,  dreamt  of  its  being  a  pleasant  device  of  Maggy's    ', 
for  sheer  subsistence ;  yet,  in  all  other  departments  of    | 
her  household  system,  the  most  rigid  economy,  or,  if   j 
possible,  parsimony,   prevailed.     Nuts,  which  were  but 
nuts  to  others,  were   meat  and  drink  to  Maggy  Third. 
On  nuts  she  lived  ;  yes,  and  on  nuts  she  died. 

Finding  her  latter  days  approaching,  and  knowing  well 
how  few  there  were  to  care  for  a  poor  forlorn  creature 
like  her,  poor  Maggy  Thir.d,  with  her  usual  prudence  and 
decision  of  character,  coolly  undertook,  in  anticipation  of 
her  death  and  burial,  the  task  of  putting  in  train  those 
arrangements  that  customai'ily  follow  the  one  event,  and 
precede  the  other.  She  sent  for  the  wright  or  under- 
taker of  the  village,  bargained  with  him  for  the  coflin, 
and  paid  his  charge  for  it,  when  finished,  with  nearly  the 
last  coin  contained  in  her  slender  purse.  One  stipulation 
only  did  Maggy  Third  earnestly  enforce  upon  the  coffin- 
maker.  Below  her  head  he  was  to  form  a  receptacle  'for 
a  lag  of  nuts.  It  was  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
And  if  possessed,  as  she  appears  to  have  been,  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  her  whim,  why  might  not  Maggy 
Third  be  committed  to  the  tomb,  her  head  reposing  on  a 
bag  of  nuts,  as  appropriately  as  Napoleon  in  the  green 
and  gold  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  with  his  cross 
of  the  legion  and  his  insignia  of  merit  on  his  breast  ? 
The  coflin,  at  all  events,  was  duly  constructed  and  de- 
livered. There  was  space  left  expressly  for  the  bag  of 
nuts,  according  to  the  bargain ;  and  the  last  dregs  of 
Maggy's  mystic  purse  having  been  actually  paid  over  to 
the  children  by  whom  the  necessary  quantity  were  gathered 
and  brought  from  the  wood,  Maggy  Third  breathed  her 
last  in  peace  and  composure. 

Great  was  the  sensation  in  Abercathro'  on  the  death  of 
Margaret  Third.  The  whole  village  fancied  itself  her 
hen*.  The  house  of  the  departed  was  filled  with  people 
from  the  day  of  her  death  to  that  of  her  funeral ;  and, 
although  no  immediate  funds  were  anywhere  forth- 
coming, there  were  not  awanting  the  means  of  decent  and 
honourable  interment  for  the  remains  of  one  who  had 
expired  in  the  odour  of  opulence,  like  Maggy  Third.  No 
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heirs  could  be  traced  to  her  supposed  fortune ;  she  had 
never  been  in  the  receipt  of  aid  from  the  parish ;  but  the 
village  authorities,  followed  by  others  who  were  of  no 
authority,  ransacked  the  premises,  each  in  turn,  but  with 
equal  want  of  success ;  some  even  dug  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Maggy's  bit  kail-yard  in  search  of  treasure ; 
but  if  the  digging  did  them  not  service,  the  treasure  did 
them  none. 

The  minister  and  his  man  had  had  their  turn  ;  or  rather 
John,  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  from  the 
manse,  and  employing  the  name  of  the  kirk-session  (for, 
as  Richelieu  said,  "  I  am  the  state,"  so  said  the  minister, 
"  I  am  the  session,"  and  so  said  the  man,  "  I  am  the 
minister),  appeared  in  absence  of  the  divine,  who  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout — John  taking  good  care  to  dis- 
charge his  mission  in  broad  noon-day,  for  fear  of  Maggy's 
ghost  in  any  shape  interposing.  The  villagers  then  had 
their  turns  also,  more  or  less  openly,  but  for  the  most 
part  with  far  less  alarm  for  ghosts.  They  left  not  a  nook 
or  cranny,  hole,  bore,  or  crevice  unexplored ;  still,  not  a 
stiver  of  money  rewarded  their  covetous  research.  But  if 
they  were  inexpressibly  annoyed  at  the  fruitless  issue  of  all 
their  pains  and  conjectures,  they  had  all  one  regret  fewer 
than  John,  the  minister's  man,  who,  in  his  real  regard 
and  attachment  for  the  minister,  added  to  the  vexation 
of  his  other  disappointments,  the  lamentation  that  the 
worthy  clergyman,  suffering  as  he  was  from  gout,  should 
be  incapacitated  from  embracing  the  certain  opportunity 
for  a  "  fleg,"  connected  with  searching  a  house  containing 
a  corpse. 

Of  all  those  who  had  interested  themselves  in  this 
search  for  the  supposed  wealth  of  Margaret  Third,  there 
were  but  two,  from  the  significant  satisfaction  leering 
on  whose  faces  it  might  have  been  surmised,  that  they 
considered  themselves  to  have  solved  the  puzzle. 

These  were  two  wild  youths  of  the  village,  on  whose 
fame  there  rested  the  blame  of  several  rural  enormities, 
amongst  which  might  be  reckoned  not  only  poaching  but 
sheep-stealing.  These  lads,  who  consorted  together  in 
all  sorts  of  lawless  exploits,  had,  it  seems,  agreed  betwixt 
themselves,  that  the  bag  of  nuts,  directed  by  Maggy 
Third  to  be  placed  below  her  head  in  the  coffin,  could 
not,  after  all,  be  a  bag  of  nuts,  but  must  assuredly  com- 
prise the  identical  remains  of  Maggy's  fortune,  for  wliich 
all  Abercathro'  was  seeking.  Keeping  their  own  counsel, 
the  two  scapegraces — having  in  their  day  done  worse 
things — made  up  their  minds  to  act  as  resurrectionists 
in  the  case  of  poor  Maggy,  and  to  raise  her  coffin  from 
the  grave  on  the  night  of  her  funeral,  for  the  purpose  of 
resolving  the  problem,  whether  her  bag  of  nuts  were  not 
a  bag  of  notes. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  The  wind,  in  fitful 
gusts,  raved  wildly  through  the  umbrage  of  the  tall  dark 
ash-trees  that  shaded  the  village  church-yard.  Occa- 
sional bursts  of  rain  pattered  against  the  windows  of 
the  old  church ;  whilst  the  loose  window-sashes  of  the 
neighbouring  manse  rattled  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
edifice,  a  dismal  prelude  to  the  scene  about  to  be  enacted 
without. 

In  a  snug  oaken-panelled  parlour,  within  the  manse, 
sat  the  minister,  with  his  gouty  legs  extended  straight 
before  him,  one  of  them  carefully  and  voluminously  en- 
cased in  flannel.  He  was  suffering  from  his  ancient 
enemy,  the  gout.  Near  him,  on  a  low  hair-bottomed 
chair,  which  seemed  especially  appropriated  to  his  use, 
sat  John,  the  minister's  man,  engaged  in  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  ghosts,  till  the  pained 
and  irritated  ecclesiastic  was  galled  almost  beyond  endu- 
rance  of  contradiction. 

"  I  tell  ye,  John,"  said  he,  "  but  nothing  will  drive 
this  nonsense  out  of  your  head,  that  it  is  not  permitted 
to  disembodied  spirits  to  walk  the  earth." 

"  Oh !  minister  !  "  cried  John,  "  do  ye  no  believe  the 
Bible  ?  Remember  Saul  and  the  Witch  o'  Endor ! " 


"  John  !  John  !  "  exclaimed  the  minister,  (<  the  day  of 
miracles  is  past ;  but  there  is  no — (oh  I  that  gout !) — 
there  is  no  arguing  (groan)  with  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. (Oh!)" 

"  Aye,  there  it  is,"  persisted  John,  "  supperstition  here, 
supperstition  there.  I'se  wager  the  fleg  o'  merely 
looking  at  the  corpse  o'  Maggy  Third,  wald  hae  dune 
gude  to  that  gout  o'  yours,  minister.  I  mind  whan  the 
hieland  chields  cam  ower  the  braes  (wi'  the  smuggled 
thing,  ye  ken,  minister)  and  I,  may  be,  had  been  tastin' 
— though  its  weel  kenned  I'm  no  gien  that  way — an'  so  I 
was  seized  wi'  a  dreadfu'  boc,  bocJcin,  and  hie,  Jiickin ; 
an'  if  I  didna'  swallow  tv/a'  handfu's  o'  whitenin'  with- 
out the  least  effek,  is  may  be  best  kenned  to  mysel' ;  an* 
I  really  believe,  minister,  the  hickin  might  hae  stuck  to 
me  like  your  ailment,  if  it  hadna  been  for  the  fleg  I  got, 
in  chancin'  just  to  keek  out  o'  the  open  window — when, 
what  should  I  see  but  the  most  unearthly-like  visage, 
wi'  a  pair  of  the  langest  lugs  ye  ever  beheld,  glowerin' 
even  down  at  me  !  Ye  may  judge  that  the  fricht  I  got 
at  that  moment,  clean  cured  the  boe&in  and  the  hickin. 
They  might  tell  me  I  was  terrified  at  the  smuggler's 
cuddie  ass  ;  but  ah,  ha !  I  ken  a  bogle  when  I  see  ane. 
Art  mucJcle  gude  that  fleg  did  me" 

"  Well,  then,"  broke  in  the  minister,  pettishly,"  good 
night,  John  ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  the  benefit  of  a 
ghost  or  bogle  going  home  through  the  churchyard." 

John  rose  to  depart — but  hesitated  a  moment — and, 
drawing  near  to  the  minister,  whose  speech  had  been 
followed  up  by  exclamations  indicating  renewed  suffering 
from  his  gout,  he  said : — 

"  Gude  nicht,  minister ;  an'  if  I  doo  chance  upon  a 
douillie  i'the  kirkyard,  will  ye  male'  a  bargain  wi'  me  ? 
It's  no  just  that  fine  a  nicht.  Mairover,  ye' re  no  over 
and  abune  fit  to  move ;  but  'od,  I'll  tak'  ye  on  my  ain 
back,  if  ye  wadna  hae  ony  objections,  just  to  gae  an'  lay 
the  ghaistlike ;  or,  may  be,  speak  wi'  the  thing,  ony  hoo." 

"  Objections  !  No,  no,  John,"  replied  the  minister, 
sturdily  j  "  find  you  the  ghost,  and,  ill  as  I  am,  I'll — 
I'll — go  and  see  it  (he  added,  somewhat  irresolutely) 
on  your  back,  John." 

"Gude  nicht,  minister,"  said  John,  abruptly,  as  he 
turned  to  depart  from  the  manse,  half  wishing,  for  once, 
that  he  might  meet  with  the  very  thing  that  formed 
the  bugbear  of  his  existence,  were  it  only  to  convince 
the  minister,  and  cure  his  gout. 

Whether  that  presentiment  of  evil  which,  they  say, 
sometimes  flings  its  shadow  so  far  before  the  catastrophe 
of  which  it  is  the  harbinger,  as  to  affect  men's  minds  with 
a  sympathetic  sense  of  its  approach,  had  worked  upon  the 
mind  of  the  minister's  man  by  some  strange  sympathy ; 
or  whether,  as  there  were  not  wanting  persons  to  allege 
at  the  time,  John  Tamson  was  actually  privy  to  the 
meditated  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  is  a 
point  that  may  never  be  determined. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  John  was,  however,  totally 
unprepared  for  the  sight  that  met  his  gaze,  as  emerging 
from  the  precincts  of  the  manse,  he  took  his  way  home- 
ward through  the  lonely  churchyard. 

It  appears  that  whilst  the  above  controversial  and 
psychological  conversation  was  proceeding  m  the  manse 
betwixt  the  minister  and  his  man,  the  two  village 
reprobates,  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  whose 
names  were  Jock  Me  Cutcheon  and  Isaac  Low,  armed 
with  pickaxes  and  spades,  and  provided  with  a  lanthorn, 
bad  been  busily  engaged  in  disinterring  the  body  of 
Margaret  Third,  in  breaking  open  the  coffin  and  rifling  it 
of  its  contents. 

They  found  nothing  whatever  calculated  to  reward 
their  pains,  save  the  winding-sheet  that  wrapped  the 
corpse,  and  the  bag  of  nuts  on  which  its  head  had  rested. 
The  bag  of  nuts  was  a  bag  of  nuts,  after  all ! 

Here,  then,  was  a  pretty  mare's-nest  for  our  village 
hopefuls  !  Their  preparations  and  calculations,  cautious 
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and  confident  as  they  had  been,  all  thrown  away  on  a 
winding- sheet ,  a  bag  of  nuts,  a  deal  box,  and  the  body  of 
an  ancient  crone  ! 

They  determined,  unanimously,  that  the  matter  could 
never  rest  here;  and  their  old  trade  of  sheep-stealing 
instinctively  recurred  to  them,  as  affording  the  best  and 
readiest  means  of  remedying  the  misfortune.  The  night 
seemed  to  favour  the  suggestion.  To  restore  the  body  to 
its  coffin,  and  the  coffin  to  the  mould,  and  hastily  to 
replace  "  the  turf  that  wrapped  the  clay,"  was  a  work 
of  small  duration  j  for  the  worst  feature  in  those  who 
steal  is,  generally,  that  they  can  work. 

One  of  the  blackguards,  Low,  then  took  his  seat  upon 
the  ridge  of  the  dishonoured  grave,  wrapped  in  the 
winding-sheet,  as  a  species  of  protection  from  the  dashing 
rain;  and,  "with  the  lanthorn  dimly  burning"  at  his 
side,  coolly  occupied  himself  in  cracking  the  nuts  con- 
tained in  the  unlucky  bag :  meanwhile,  Me  Cutcheon,  the 
other  fellow,  in  order  to  obviate  raising  alarm,  proceeded 
alone  into  the  adjoining  glebe,  in  order  to  commit  the 
meditated  depredation  on  one  of  the  minister's  sheep. 

It  was  whilst  Isaac  Low,  who  was  afterwards  hanged 
on  the  top  of  a  well-known  hill,  called  Balmashannar, 
sat  on  Maggy  Third's  grave,  wrapped  in  her  winding- 
sheet,  and  cracking  her  nuts,  that  John  Tamson,  the 
minister's  man,  in  his  progress  through  the  churchyard, 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  by  the  light  dimly  shed  from  the 
miserable  lanthorn  belonging  to  the  villains,  beheld,  in 
horrible  dismay,  the  longed-for  object  of  his  hopes  and 
fear,  the  verisimilitude  of  a  ghost ! 

No  ray  of  doubt  possessed  his  petrified  brain  regarding 
the  reality  of  this  vision.  If  any  doubt  respecting  the 
proper  identity  of  the  hobgoblin,  could  have  crossed  his 
mind,  even  that  would  have  been  at  once  dispelled.  The 
very  act  in  which  it  sat  engaged — the  act  of  nut-cracking 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  expert  performance  that 
characterized  the  process,  at  once  proclaimed  it  to  be  the 
ghost  of  Mistress  Third  1 

After  gazing  one  moment  in  the  thrilling  agony  of 
fear,  spell-bound,  for  limbs  and  tongue  alike  refused  their 
office,  John  Tamson  mustered  sufficient  desperation  to 
turn  and  flee.  Broken  shins,  innumerable  summersets, 
and  other  catastrophes  amongst  the  tomb-stones,  extorted 
not  a  cry  from  John,  who  had  lost  the  pathway  in  the 
terror  and  confusion  of  his  flight.  But  if  the  racket, 
kicked  up  by  his  flight,  produced  unwonted  disturbance 
amidst  the  silent  graves,  it  was  either  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  the  blustering  of  the  elements,  or  passed  unheeded 
by  the  reckless  varlet  who  was  perched  upon  Maggy's 
grave.  Intent  on  his  strange  and  revolting  feast  of  nuts, 
the  future  robber  and  outlaw  Isaac  Low,  never  once 
changed  his  position,  but  sat  there  cracking  arid  munch- 
ing away  in  hardened  indifference. 

Not  so  poor  John  Tamson,  the  minister's  man.  Breath- 
less, bruised,  and  fainting,  he  gained  the  door  of  the 
manse,  with  scarcely  sufficient  heart  or  breath  remaining 
to  account  for  the  terrible  deluge  of  blows  he  rained 
down  irreverentially  on  that  respected  portal.  Admittance 
being  obtained,  John  unceremoniously  rushed  past  the 
affrighted  Mause  (we  know  not  her  surname)  the 
minister's  venerable  house-keeper  (for  the  good  man  was 
in  the  estate  of  bachelorship,  and  overruled  by  a  house- 
keeper, as  touched  upon  at  the  beginning  of  this  relation). 
A  summons  so  unwonted  at  the  manse  door,  had  roused 
the  indignation  of  Mause,  who  had,  therefore,  gone  in 
person  to  answer  it ;  and  John  escaped  a  torrent  of  words 
to  the  full  equivalent  to  his  shower  of  blows  by  reeling 
straightway  into  the  minister's  presence. 

"  Noo — Minister ! — noo,"  was  all  he  could  articulate. 
"  On  my  back !  on  my  back ! " 

Mause,  who  had  followed  with  what  speed  she  might, 
o  -erhearing  so  ridiculous  an  adjuration,  at  once  set  down 
Jo 'in  as  demented.  The  solemn  gravity  of  the  minister,  who 
fell  his  hour  was  come,  nevertheless  perplexed  her  sorely. 


It  required  some  time  for  John  Tamson  to  recover  rea- 
sonable possession  of  his  faculties,  and  for  the  minister  to 
muster  a  fair  show  of  resolution,  ere  the  astonished 
Mause  beheld  her  beloved  master,  mounted  on  the  back 
of  his  man,  quit  the  snugly  wainscoted  parlour  of  his 
comfortable  manse,  and  in  that  awful  night  of  raging 
wind  and  driving  rain,  take  the  way  towards  the  church- 
yard. But  it  was  too  plain,  however  astounding,  that 
such  was  exactly  what  had  taken  place.  The  nerves  of 
honest  Mause  by  no  means  admitted  of  her  joining  in 
the  adventure. 

With  hesitating,  as  well  as  tottering  steps,  John 
Tamson  advanced  with  his  burden.  The  presence  and 
words  of  the  minister,  the  prospect  of  the  good  possibly 
to  be  accomplished  by  "  the  fleg,"  served  to  cheer  him 
on,  even  though  the  apparition  on  the  grave  was  again 
visible  (or  might  have  been  seen)  in  its  robes  of  white, 
glaring  ghastly  in  the  dull  and  flickering  light  of  the 
lanthorn.  But  sooth  to  say,  it  was  the  minister  alone 
who  saw  anything  of  this.  John  had  seen  enough  j  and 
the  head  of  John  Tamson  was  never  once  raised  in  his 
uncertain  approach  to  the  dreaded  spot  towards  which 
some  fascination  yet  impelled  his  steps. 

The  approaching  noise  this  time  caught  the  ear  of 
Low,  who,  expecting  the  return  of  Me  Cutcheon  with 
the  sheep,  exclaimed,  in  tones,  hoarse  with  habitual 
dissipation,  and  sepulchral  with  his  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  wet, 

te  Is  he  fat  ? "  (meaning  the  mutton. 

"  Fat  or  lean,"  roared  John  Tamson,  "  there  he  is  for 
you,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  jerked  the 
unhappy  minister  at  the  apparition,  and  fled  incontinent. 

The  effect  was  more  than  miraculous.  The  ghost  itself 
rolled  off  the  grave  in  greater  perturbation  than  any  of  all 
the  three  dramatis  persona,  scattering  an  astounding 
shower  of  nut-shells  over  the  prostrate  person  of  the 
minister,  and  extinguishing  the  crazy  lanthorn  as  it  dis- 
appeared, or  perhaps  we  should  say,  evanished  amongst  the 
tombs. 

The  minister,  strange  to  say,  gained  his  legs  with  an 
agility  which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  younger 
years ;  and  without  experiencing  a  single  twinge  of  gout 
(although  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  twinges  of  fear) 
reached  the  manse  upon  his  own  feet,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  man  who  had  borne  him  thence. 

His  joints  thus  beneficially  relaxed,  though  by  a 
violent  effort,  resumed  their  functions,  which  they  had  but 
imperfectly  discharged  for  years ;  and  joining  "  the  fleg  " 
from  Maggy  Third's  Ghost  to  a  life  of  greater  abstemious- 
ness, the  minister  of  Abercathro'  never  found  reason  to 
complain  of  gout,  or  thought  proper  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  apparitions  on  this  earth  thereafter. 

John  Tamson,  the  minister's  man,  had  thus  achieved 
too  great  a  victory  not  to  be  easily  forgiven  for  his  rude 
deposit  of  his  clerical  burden.  And  as  he  stoutly  main- 
tained, on  all  occasions,  the  healing  efficacy  of  this  salutary 
"  fleg"  in  extirpating  the  minister's  gout,  an  ungrateful 
man  the  minister  would  have  been  had  he  not  succumbed 
to  John  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  argument. 

John  Tamson  long  after  reigned  supreme  in  Abercathro'. 

W.  W.  FYFE. 


WHAT  IS  A  LETTER? 

A  SILENT  language,  uttered  to  the  eye, 
Which  envious  distance  would  in  vain  deny ; 
A  tie  to  bind  where  circumstances  part, 
A  nerve  of  feeling  stretched  from  heart  to  heart ; 
Formed  to  convey,  like  an  electric  chain, 
The  mystic  flash — the  lightning  of  the  brain, 
And  bear  at  once,  along  each  precious  link, 
Affection's  life-pulse  in  a  drop  of  ink. 
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THE  HIDDEN  RING. 

BY  SILVERPEN. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  woes  and  hopes  of  other 
hearts  were  acting  needed  portions  in  this  small  human 
drama;  a  small  one,  yet,  as  all  human  dramas  are,  the 
fractions  of  a  greater.  So,  for  years,  it  having  been  poor 
Anne  Fieldworth's  sweetest  consolation  whenever,  through 
the  pretext  of  distant  charitable  visits,  she  could  well 
escape  the  rigid  surveillance  kept  over  her  by  her  step- 
sisters, to  wander  to  those  old  fields  and  woods,  once 
possessed  by  the  family,  whose  youngest  son,  William 
Horner,  had  been  the  object  of  her  faithful  attachment. 
Though  separated  from  him  through  malignity  and  envy, 
and  corrupt  falsehood  had  served  the  purpose  needed ; 
though  fifteen  years  were  passed  away  and  gone;  yet,  still 
true  to  the  moral  excellence  of  her  sweet  and  truthful 
nature,  she  had  refused  a  dozen  offers  of  wealth  and 
rank,  pertinaciously  encouraged  by  her  father,  and  now 
and  then  stole  away  to  these  old  fields  and  woods,  to 
strengthen, as  it  were,  through  retrospect,  the  faith  she  held, 
and  meant  to  hold,  to  the  end.  Thus,  on  the  very  day 
of  Dora's  marriage,  using  the  opportunity  of  her  father's 
and  sisters'  absence  at  a  neighbouring  hall  to  dine,  she 
had  visited  those  old  scenes  with  a  freshness  and  interest 
which  surprised  even  herself.  For  there  is  in  psycho- 
logy profounder  interests  and  sympathies  than  men  yet 
dream  of,  or  science  has  yet  revealed,  as  though  she  knew 
it  not,  a  heart  as  faithful  as  her  own,  visiting  these  fields, 
no  longer  his,  after  his  long  absence  of  fifteen  years,  and 
drawn  hither  by  the  same  memories  as  those  which  yet 
remained  so  pure  in  Anne  Fieldworth's  heart,  had  seen  her 
seated  under  the  selfsame  tree  oeneath  which  they  had 
parted  fifteen  years  before,  and  now  would  have  made  him- 
self known,  have  again  sat  beside  her,  have  again  repeated 
what  had  been  said  so  long  ago,  but  for  the  bitter 
memory  of  a  cruel  and  insulting  letter,  sent  as  from  her 
hand.  But  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  was  enough ;  the 
visit  to  these  old  scenes,  originally  intended  to  be  merely 
one  of  a  few  hours,  had  now  been  the  lingering  of  a 
week,  at  a  little  hostelry  in  a  neighbouring  village.  But 
of  this,  or  of  his  presence,  Anne  was  still  ignorant. 

The  evening  following  Dora's  return  from  Broadlands, 
the  squire,  after  his  bottle,  his  pippins,  and  his  nap, 
sauntered  down  to  the  village;  and,  returning  after  a 
due  interval,  entered  the  parlour,  where  his  two  eldest 
daughters  were  engaged  at  their  eternal  worsted  frames, 
for  the  one  was  working  a  hearth-rug,  and  the  other 
a  monstrous  cushion  for  the  pew  at  church,  which, 
when  finished,  was  to  astound,  by  its  magnificence  in 
heraldry,  "  the  low  vulgar  curate,  and  his  plebeian  flock." 

"  Come,  girls,"  cried  the  squire,  as  he  snapped  his 
fingers  and  spoke  with  much  glee,  "  ha'  in  th'  toast 
an  th'  urn ;  for  whilst  thee  make  tea  I've  a  bit  o'  news  for 
thee,"  so  saying  he  sat  down  in  his  broad  old  chair,  and 
commenced  imparting  sundry  choice  bits  of  news  just 
fresh  from  the  sweet  lips  of  Miss  Cadwallader.  It  hap- 
pened whilst  he  thus  sat  talking,  that  Anne,  seated 
reading  in  one  of  the  old  broad  window-seats  of  the 
adjoining  room,  with  the  intervening  door  partly  open, 
was  at  last  attracted  by  the  often-repeated  names  of  the 
curate  and  Dora,  and  in  no  great  while  startled  by  a  dis- 
closure still  more  significant,  and  evidently  imparted  in 
the  full  belief  that  she  herself  was  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  laughed  the  squire,  after  imparting  some 
of  the  news  with  which  he  was  primed,  and  helping  him- 
self to  a  monstrous  slice  of  hot  tea-cake,  ' '  thee  thought 
that  was  a  wedding-ring  in  that  letter,  did  thee,  girls  ?  " 

"Indeed,  Papa,"  replied  Sophy,  with  a  show  of 
virtuous  contempt,  "  we  care  little  about  the  matter." 
But  this  was  a  mere  shallow  pretext,  seen  through  even 
by  such  obtuse  penetration  as  the  old  squire's. 


"But  I  do,  and  so  do  thee;  for  a  woman's  never 
at  fault  when  a  wedding-ring  be  in  the  case,  and  so  I  say 
my  sou  Tom's  curate  shall  be  respectable;  and  this  matter, 
say  what  ye  will,  of  a  girl  disappearing,  the  Lord  knows 
where,  in'na  so,  and  I'll  see  to  the  bottom  on  it,  or  my 
name  is  not  Jonathan  Fieldworth,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Salop." 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  papa,"  spoke  Jane,  by  nature  more 
garrulous  than  her  sister  Sophy,  "  we  do  know  something 
of  this  matter,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  mentioned  it, 
did  not  Sophy  and  myself  conceive  these  sort  of  topics 
unfit  for  gentlewomen  like  ourselves.  But  Cadwallader 
told  us  two  days  ago,  that  she  saw  a  letter  in  which  this 
man,  Riddle,  implored  Absalom  Podd's  silence,  as  to 
that  girl's  absence  for  a  week.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  ?" 

"Whew,"  whistled  the  squire,  "this  is  more  than 
Cadwallader  told  me,  as  she  knows  I  dunna  side  with  her 
peeping  into  letters  and  things  o'  that  sort.  But  this 
is  how  I  think  the  matter  stands, — That  there's  been 
marriage  talked  on,  and,  perhaps,  thought  on,  for  every 
one  in  th'  village  say  as 'how  the  girl  was  courted, 
though  in  a  rough,  queer  sort  on  way,  but  there's  many 
a  slip  'atwixt  the  cup  and  the  Up,  and  so,  the  Professor 

o' dying  in  some  sort  of  a  fit,  on  course  this  man's 

looking  sharp  after  the  place,  and  so  forgetting  all  about 
marriage,  has  sent  the  girl  back  on  old  Podd's  hands. 
But  I'll  dive  to  the  bottom,  on't,  you  shall  see."  Here 
the  squire  paused  a  bit,  and  looked  round  the  room 
with  a  mysterious  air,  enquiring  as  he  did  so,  where  Anne 
was.  Being  assured  she  was  in  her  own  room,  or  else  on 
the  terrace,  he  continued,  half  angrily,  half  mysteriously, 
for  it  really  was  tremendous  news  both  to  the  wrong- 
doers and  to  the  unhappy  wronged,  who,  as  the  first 
little  dreamt,  listened,  as  a  way-worn,  long-thirsty  tra- 
veller drinks  of  a  refreshing  spring.  "  Ay,  and  this  in'na 
all,  for  Horner  be  in  the  next  village,  trying  to  buy  some 
on  the  old  estate  off  Morris  again,  for  he's  been  making 
money,  they  say,  in  the  University.  But  he  shan'na 
have  Anne,  I  know,  nor  she  him,  so  he  may  go  and  come 
again  fifteen  year  hence,  if  he  like,  eh !  eh!" 

"He  here!"  and  both  sisters  spoke  as  if  an  avenging 
angel  stood  at  hand.  Presently,  however,  Sophy  added, 
in  a  voice  of  consolatory  triumph,  "  well  it  won't  be  for 
long ;  for  every  body  knows  that  this  Riddle  and  Horner 
are  the  bitterest  rivals,  and  have  been  opposed  on  several 
occasions  like  the  present,  and  will  be  so  again,  I  suppose, 
if  this  girl's  disgraceful  return  be  any  sign." 

"  Well,  I  dunna  care,"  replied  the  squire,  "  so  that 
fellow  be  off;  and  as  for  the  curate's  mighty  pretty 
daughter,  I'll  know  the  whole  truth,  and  that  'afore 
long,  so  pour  out  another  cup  of  tea,  and  ring  the  bell  for 
Anne." 

But  to  meet  her  father,  or  her  persecutors,  at  this  mo- 
ment was  impossible,  agitated,  overwhelmed,  full  of  con- 
tending emotion  as  Anne  was ;  so  passing  out  on  to  the 
broad  old  terrace,  from  thence  into  the  wainscoted  hall, 
and  by  the  old  p  oh' shed  oaken  staircase,  she  gained  her 
chamber,  and  here  was  found  whe)a  summoned  by  Jane  and 
Sophy's  maid.  By  using  the  protest  of  slight  indisposition, 
she  was  suffered  to  remain  here  unmolested  during  the 
evening,  and  thus  had  time  and  opportunity  to  think 
over  all  which  had  been  sa  unwittingly  imparted  to  her. 
Her  first  surprise  over  concerning  Homer's  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood,  her  first  intense  joy  sobered,  of  merely 
imagining  that  the  same  'memories  led  him  back  to 
these  old  scenes  after  fifteen  years'  absence,  as  led  her 
steps  so  often  to  them ;  her  first  passionate  outburst  of 
tears,  though  those  of  jo-y  more  than  grief,  dried  by  the 
secret  and  divine  consciousness  of  faith  and  truth,  her 
thoughts,  with  noblfc  generosity  and  disregard  of  self,  con- 
centrated themselves  Uipon  Dora.  Was  she,  so  young, 
so  beautiful,  so  pure — 'for  Anne  knew  enough  of  Dora  to 
answer  for  her  with  r  *  fervent  soul — was  she  about  to 
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enter  on  any  ordeal  more  terrible  than  her  own,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  a  rich  and  haughty  man's  ambition  ?  was 
the  child  to  be  thus  sacrificed  and  the  father's  heart 
broken  ?  was  it  because  two  men  were  rivals  for  a  bauble 
of  formula,  that  one  of  the  most  guileless  and  truthful 
of  beings  should  be  maligned  and  scorned  ? 

"  No,  not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Anne,  fervently,  "  for 
I,  a  woman,  have  learnt,  through  suffering,  the  need  my 
sex  have  of  human  sympathy."  So  reasoned,  and  so 
argued,  noble  Anne ! 

It  was  observable  on  the  morrow,  that  the  squire 
mounted  his  hackney  at  an  early  hour,  for  a  ride  across 
the  forest,  for  the  purpose,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  to  find 
out  if  Dora  Longnor  had  stayed  at  the  mill  with  her 
well-known  friend,  Lucy  Gray,  during  her  week's  absence; 
so  using  this  opportunity,  Anne  walked  to  the  village, 
and  sought  out  Podd.  But  he,  usually  so  communica- 
tive and  friendly  with  her,  was  as  impenetrable  and 
mysterious  as  a  Jesuit,  and  so  full  of  humour  and  witti- 
cisms on  the  purport  of  the  squire's  ride  that  day,  that 
Anne  retreated  and  sought  out  dame  Northwood,  fully 
assured  that  from  her  she  should  obtain  enough  of  infor- 
mation to  satisfy  her  anxious  heart  concerning  Dora.  But 
here  she  was  more  disappointed  than  even  by  Podd,  for  the 
good  and  honest  dame  would  only  say,  that  though  Miss 
Longnor  had  been  away  a  week,  as  she  supposed  at  the 
mill,  she  knew  no  particulars  except  that  Miss  Cad- 
wallader  and  some  of  the  village  folks  had  oeen  very 
inquisitive  about  the  matter.  But  for  her  part,  she 
loved  Dora  like  her  own  child,  and  never  troubled  her 
head  about  what  folks  said,  whilst  her  husband's  heart 
was  as  light  as  it  was;  for  it  would  be  sad  enough,  indeed, 
if  the  least  thing  harmed  Miss  Dora ! 

Beginning  to  think  that  her  own  conjectures  were  with 
the  gossip  which  had  engendered  them,  idle  things,  Anne 
returned  homewards  by  the  fields  which  skirted  the  par- 
sonage garden,  willing  to  see  Dora,  if  she  could,  without 
trespassing  on  her  privacy.  And  this  she  did,  for  Dora 
was  beside  the  porch,  and  Anne  speaking,  Dora  hastened 
to  unlatch  the  wicket,  and  lead  her  friend  into  the  still 
and  shadowy  garden. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see  more  of  you,  Dora,"  spoke 
Anne  gently,  as  she  viewed  with  intense  admiration  (for 
she  had  a  fine  artistic  eye)  the  splendid  beauty  of  the 
little  human  creature  at  her  side,  and  felt  in  her  soul, 
with  womanly  intuition,  that  if  the  angels  ever  tread 
within  the  hallowed  footsteps  of  natures  like  their  own, 
they  trod  here,  on  this  very  spot  of  earth,  now  with 
seduloua  and  watchful  ministry ;  "  but  you  know  too 
well  the  cause ;  though  if  our  family  visit  the  coast  of 
Wales  this  autumn  and  leave  me  housekeeper,  I  hope  you 
will  come  and  pass  a  day  with  me,  as  you  did  two  years 
ago.  But  how  well  you  are  looking,  and  how  beautiful 
you  grow."  And  as  she  spoke  this,  she  smoothed  back 
Dora's  beautiful  tresses  with  her  hand,  and  pressed  down 
her  lips  upon  her  forehead. 

"  I  am  glad  you  thiak  so,  Miss  Anne,"  replied  Dora 
naively,  "  for  papa  is  coming  home,  and  that  will  be  his 
first  thought." 

"  A  very  natural  one.  But  you  must  be  very  glad  of 
his  return,  though  you  have  had  so  kind  a  visitor  as  I 
hear  you  have  had."  She  looked  down,  and  saw  that 
Dora  was  not  only  agitated  but  coloured  violently. 

"Yes — Mr.  Riddle  was "     And  Dora  raising  her 

eyes,  and  seeing  her  friend's  gaze  fixed  upon  her,  was  too 
choked  by  some  deep  feeling  to  say  more.  But  so  far 
from  interpreting  this  as  a  sign  of  guilt,  Anne's  own 
heart  knew  too  well  that  deep  affection  has  the  tenderest 
of  consciences ;  and  now,  doubly  steadfast  in  her  beautiful 
belief  respecting  Dora,  and  as  assured  of  her  affection 
for  Riddle  as  if  priestly  confession  had  been  made  of  it, 
she  determined  to  follow  the  impulse  of  her  own  most 
genuine  heart,  and  realize  those  dreams  for  this  sweet 
child  which  might  have  been  her  o*vn.  She  then  changed 


the  conversation,  plucked  a  few  flowers,  and  telling  Dora 
she  would  see  her  soon  again,  hurried  on  her  homeward 
path. 

The  sq-aire  returned  home  in  a  mighty  ill  humour  to 
dinner,  for  his  curiosity  had  been  strangely  rebuffed  at,  the 
forest  mill,  not  only  by  old  John  Gray  in  "person,  but  by 
his  beautiful  warm-hearted  little  daughter,  Lucy,  who 
suspecting  the  real  truth,  from  what  the  pedlar  had  told, 
her,  after  his  rencounter  with  Dora,  so  placed  the  matter 
before  her  honest  father,  as  to  screen  Dora,  and  yet  baulk 
the  impertinent  curiosity  of  such  as  might  ask  questions. 
But,  he  had  learnt  sufficient  from  other  inquiries  he  had 
made,  to  convince  him,  that  Dora  had  not  only  crossed 
the  forest  on  foot,  but  had  been  to  and  fro  to  Broadlands. 
And  having  ascertained  this  much,  he  determined  to  call 
at  the  parsonage  the  very  next  day,  "  and  talk  to  the  girl." 

That  same  evening,  Miss  Cadwallader  being  unable 
"  to  speak  her  mind,"  as  she  called  it,  in  any  other  way 
"to  the  girl,"  for  Podd's  dear  old  forethought  had  saved 
his  darling  child  from  the  sorrow  and  need  of  a  visit  to 
the  region  of  Cadwallader,  put  on  her  bonnet,  after  her 
shop  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  went  clown  to  the  par- 
sonage, under  the  pretext  of  calling  for  her  bill.  She 
found  Podd  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  parson's 
chair,  and  Dora  sitting  on  the  old  hassock  at  his  feet, 
talking  about  her  father's  return. 

"  As  I  hav'n't  seen  you  a  good  while,  Dora  Long- 
nor," spoke  Miss  Martha,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  soon  as  her 
first  rude  salutation  had  been  made,  and  she  had  sat 
down  uninvited  in  the  most  conspicuous  chair  in  the  old 
roomy  kitchen ;  "  though,  of  course,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nice  pleasant  visit  you've  had  lately,  gro- 
ceries was  quite  out  of  the  question " 

"Especially  sugar,  in  the  Cadwallader  line,"  paren- 
thesized Podd. 

Miss  Martha,  pretending  not  to  hear,  continued — "  so 

I  must  have  my  bill,   as  it's  very  likely  the  visit  as  has 
supplied  you  with  groceries " 

"  Or  with  a  jelly,"  again  parenthesized  Podd ;  "  or  the 
leg  of  a  duck,  or  a  pheasant  with  good  bread  sauce,  or  a 
nice  bottle  of  bees-winged  port." 

"  My  respectability  isn't  easily  insulted,  Sir ;"  spoke 
Miss  Martha,  with  much  indignant  wrath,  "  but  I  was 
saying,  probably,  as  that  pleasant  visit  has  supplied  you 
with  funds  enough,  and  as  I  have  a  sum " 

"  Yes,  to  make  up  another  pretty  little  thousand  in 
the  county  bank,"  again  parenthesized  the  incorrigible 
Podd,  though  with  a  gravity  that  would  have  sat  well 
upon  a  judge. 

' '  A  heavy  sum  to  pay  for  goods  people  have  had  and 
never  paid  for;  I  shall  be  glad  if  you'll  settle  my  bill 
without  further  ado ;  or  else  let  me  have  something  as  a 
security ;  for " 

"  Miss  Cadwallader,"  began  the   sweet  young  wife ; 

"  Hush — hush,"  interrupted  Podd,  "  you  are  too  bad  a 
cretur,  Dora,  to  speak  to  a  young,  lovely,  sweet-tempered, 
nerciful  woman  like  Martha  Cadwallader,  engaged  to, 
and  just  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  the  squire's 
coachman.  No ;  you're  too  bad,  my  dear.  And  now, 
Miss  Cadwallader,  as  you  have  insulted  this  dear  child  as 
much  as  you  dare,  please  depart  to  your  choicest  supper, 
provided  from  the  squire's  kitchen,  and  just  be  patient 
till  to-morrow  night  but  one,  and  you  shall  hear  o'  some 
o'  your  advantages,  I  can  tell  you,  as  the  blessed  curate 

II  be  at  home,  and  I  can  settle  matters.     So  now  be  off 
— the  squire's  pretty  little  side-dish  '11  be  awaiting."    So 
saying,  he  arose  with  much  valour  and  dignity,  and  con- 
ducting Miss  Cadwallader  to  the  door,  there   not  only 
wished  her  a  further  polite  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Bump's 
pantry  gifts,  but  indulged  in  an  immense  fit  of  laughter 
before  she  was  out  of  hearing. 

Not  quite  so  fortunate  in  his  championship  the  next 
day,  for  he  was  detained  by  some  important  guests  who 
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had  come  to  throw  an  .angle  in  the  lonely  village  stream, 
end  to  sojourn  at  the  Barley  Mow,  Podd  arrived  just  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  squire  was  departing,  after  a  two  hours' 
reprimand,  threatening,  cross-questioning,  and  invective, 
more  worthy  of  a  judge  Jeffreys  than  of  a  plain  tiller  of 
acres.  Unable  to  terrify  her  by  threats,  for  her  pure  and 
holy  conscience,  tremulous  as  if  it  was  before  a  sister- 
spirit  like  her  own,  was  nobly  proof  against  the  coarse 
and  brutal  questions  of  the  squire,  he  at  last  had 
recourse  to  invective  against  her  husband  and  her 
father.  Here  she  was  vulnerable,  and  though  never 
once  replying,  yet  her  tears  flowed  forth;  and  old 
Podd  found  her,  not  only  weeping  bitterly,  but  pale  and 
ill,  as  if  stricken  by  the  ague.  Curbing  his  boundless 
passion  at  this  sight  for  a  more  potent  time  of  outbreak, 
Podd  merely  said,  when  he  gained  the  porch  and  beheld 
the  squire  sneaking  off,  and  Dora  crouched  upon  a  chair, 
with  her  head  bent  upon  the  lattice-sill,  "  I  think,  squire 
Fieldworth,  this  matter  would  have  been  better  left  till 
the  curate  came  home." 

"  Pray,  who  taught  you  to  think  ?"  roared  the  squire 
insolently. 

Though  Podd's  very  blood  boiled,  he  was  too  much  a 
right-thinking  and  truthful  man  to  hazard  a  quarrel  at 
this  juncture,  so  he  merely  added,  in  continuation  of 
what  he  had  already  said,  ' '  Mr.  Longnor  will  be  home 
to-morrow  night  at  seven,  and  he  may  be  able  to  answer 
for  his  child." 

"We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  roared  the  squire  still 
louder,  for  Podd's  coolness  only  made  him  still  more 
irascible.  "I'll  take  care  to  come  and  expose  these 
doings — ay,  and  write  to  the  Bishop  the  very  next  morn- 
ing. My  son  Tom  shanna  'an  a  curate  o'  this  sort — I'll 
come,  you  shall  see,  my  fellow."  He  departed — 
happily,  too,  for  Podd's  wrath  was  on  the  verge  of 
explosion. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  with  what  tenderness  and 
delicacy  the  old  man  soothed  the  weeping  girl,  and  how 
he  sought  to  dry  her  tears.  "  Oh  Absalom  !  "  she  said 
as  she  wept  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder,  "  I  did  not 
care  what  he  said  of  me,  because  you  know  how  false 
it  is,  but  when  he  called  papa  bad  names,  when  he  said 
Walter  was  a  villain  (and  I  scarcely  know  how  he  had 
offended  the  squire,  except  it  was  by  refusing  his 
daughters'  invitation  to  dinner)  I  could  not  help  weeping 
bitterly,  for  papa  is  so  good,  and  my  husband  so  dear 
to  me." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  sobbed  Podd,  mingling  his  rough  tears 
with  those  of  the  beautiful  young  creature  by  his  side, 
"  he  may  be  very  dear,  but  he  should  not  have  laid  such 
a  cross  upon  thee,  dear  child." 

"  I  took  it,  /  took  it,"  wept  Dora ;  ' '  net  one  word 
against  him,  Podd, — the  fault  is  mine." 

But  she  was  worn  and  ill :  so  in  no  great  while  Podd 
started  off,  and  putting  his  old  horse  in  the  gig,  drove 
Mrs.  Northwood  to  the  parsonage,  she  being  rather  lame, 
and  soon  was  the  sweet  wife  hushed  upon  her  pillow,  by 
one  who  loved  her  well,  and  knew  her  secret. 

This  night  was  an  important  one  in  the  life  of  Squire 
Fieldworth.  For,  as  was  his  custom  when  terribly 
chagrined,  he  took  a  bottle  before  dinner,  another  after, 
and  in  this  condition,  scarcely  knowing  truth  from  false- 
hood, he  poured  out,  to  the  astonished  ears  of  Anne,  his 
threats  against  Longnor,  and  magnified  his  evil  suspicions 
into  certain  and  proven  truths.  Hatred,  fear,  terror, 
disgust  seized,  by  turns,  the  heart  of  his  long  ill-used, 
and  unhappy  daughter.  Was  it  true,  then,  that  Dora 
had  been  led  away  from  home,  and  was  now  to  be 
deserted,  for  the  mere  sake  of  ambitious  rivalry  ?  She 
asked  herself  this  question  till  her  heart  grew  sick ;  and 
now  urged  to  that  point,  when  we  brave  the  worst  for  a 
sacred  duty,  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  and  putting  on  a  large  cloak  and  bonnet,  and 
descending  by  a  back  staircase  into  the  garden,  she  com- 


menced her  old  walk  of  seven  miles  through  woods  and 
lanes.  It  was  a  dark  wet  night,  too,  for  the  time  of  year ; 
but  for  this  she  cared  nothing ;  and  so,  whilst  the  sweet 
wife  nestled  to  her  pillow,  Anne  Fieldworth  braved  the 
rough  night  for  her  sake  ! 

It   was  nine  o'clock   when   she   reached  the  village, 
where   she    still   hoped  to  find   Homer,    and  anxiously 
sought  the  little  inn.  Almost  as  one  whose  fate  hangs  upon 
a  negative  or  an  affirmative,  she  asked  for  Mr.  Homer,    i 
and   found,  to  her  joy,  that  he  was  still  there,  though    i 
preparing   to  leave  at  an  early  hour   on  the   following    >• 
morning.     Desiring  not  to  be  announced,  she  tapped  at 
the  little  parlour  door,  and  entering,  closed  it,  and  saw 
before   her,    at  a  table  reading,   the  old   friend  of  her 
youth.     Gazing  at  her,  wet  and  travel-worn  as  she  was, 
Horner  sat  speechless  ;  but  Anne  soon  gave  signs  of  her 
being  no  apparition,  by  sitting  down  and  explaining  in  as 
few  words  as  she  could,  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  the 
sacrifice  she  asked  to  save  Dora. 

"  I  have  reason  to  think,  Mr.  Horner,"  she  concluded, 
"  that  rivalry  has  more  to  do  in  this  matter  than  ambition, 
as  respects  Mr.  Riddle;  and  as  for  Dora,  for  whom  I 
plead,  she  is  too  noble,  too  pure,  too  much  a  child  to  be 
thus  sacrificed ;  to  be  thus  condemned  to  lingering  years 
and  broken  hopes." 

"  Of  the  cause  of  this  feeling  of  rivalry,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Riddle,"  said  Horner,  gravely,  "  I  know  not,  nor 
can  conceive,  for  I  have  always,  by  every  action  and  by 
every  word  of  my  life,  placed  him  as  he  is,  both  in  position 
and  transcendent  ability,  pre-eminently  above  myself; 
unless  it  be,  as  I  have  had  much  reason  to  think  lately, 
the  work  of  designing  and  pretended  friends,  to  serve 
purposes  of  their  own.  Of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  her 
you  plead  for,  I  can  speak,  for  I  have  seen  both  with 
my  own  eyes.  And  now  it  is  yourself,  Anne,  who  must, 
as  it  were,  answer  your  own  question."  As  he  spoke  he 
looked  gravely  and  mournfully  into  Anne's  face. 

"  I  answer  it  ?"  asked  Anne,  trembling,  and  turning 
deadly  pale. 

"  Yes ;  for  though  you  sent  me  such  a  letter  as  you 
did  fifteen  years  ago,  still  have  I  never  altered  in  my 
first  feeling  for  you ;  and  learning  that  you  were  still  un- 
married, I  came  down  to  these  old  scenes,  some  ten  days 
since,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  meet,  and  emboldened 
by  some  sign  from  yourself,  might  proffer  to  you  again, 
the  same,  though  now  more  wealthy  hand,  I  did 
fifteen  years  ago.  But,  not  having  met  with  such  oppor- 
tunity, and  this  silence,  if  you  knew  I  was  here,  confirm- 
ing what  I  had  been  so  long  reluctant  to  believe,  and 
urged  too,  by  the  letters  of  many  friends,  to  return  and 
oppose  Riddle  in  the  forthcoming  professorial  election, 
I  had  prepared  to  depart,  and  undertake  a  contest, 
which,  if  successful,  would  be  a  bar  on  any  future 
change  in  my  position." 

Not  waiting  to  reprove  or  to  explain,  Anne  knelt  by 
Horner's  side,  and  poured  out,  in  scarcely  lucid  words, 
all  the  insult,  the  indignity,  the  persecution,  she  had 
suffered  in  his  behalf;  and  how,  whilst  she  had  never 
swerved  in  her  love  and  faith  for  him,  she  was  equally 
guileless  of  a  cruel  letter,  or  a  cruel  thought. 

Horner  listened  amazed  and  dumb,  as  this  gradual  dis- 
closure of  the  baseness  and  the  treachery  which  had  thus 
so  long  divided  her  faithful  heart  from  his,  developed  the 
sordid  nature  of  the  father,  and  the  vicious  dispositions 
of  her  two  step-sisters,  and,  before  she  rose  again,  all 
possibility  of  rivalry  was  at  an  end,  for  poor  Anne,  so  long 
unhappy,  had,  in  happy  words,  consented  to  be  his  wife. 

"And  now,"  said  Anne,  "never  will  I  return  to  that 
miscalled  home  again,  but  whilst  you,  this  very  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning,  dear  William,  seek  Mr.  Riddle 
at  Broadlands,  and  place  before  him  the  injustice  of 
feeling  hatred,  or  rivalry  against  you,  who  know  it  not  j 
whilst  in  telling  him  of  our  reconciliation,  or  rather  re- 
union, and  through  it,  of  your  impossibility  to  contest 
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this  honour  with  him ;  whilst  you  tell  him  of  sweet  Dora's 
love,  and  the  risk  her  life  and  reputation  is  running  in 
this  false  contest  between  affection  and  ambition,  I  will 
I  hasten  to  Dora's  side,  and  there  await  your  return."  And 
the  happy  lady,  renewed,  as  it  were,  by  youth  again, 
thus  sought  to  serve  the  fortunes  of  her  little  friend. 

No  sooner  was  this  plan  talked  over  than  it  was  acted 
on.  A  covered  gig  was  procured,  which  the  landlord 
of  the  little  inn  undertook  himself  to  drive,  and  in  one 
hour  from  this  time,  Anne  alighted  at  the  parsonage-gate, 
whilst  Homer  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Broadlands. 

Anne  found  dame  Northwood  sitting  knitting  by  the 
fire,  and  waiting  till  her  patient  awoke  out  of  the  deep  and 
refreshing  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  so  to  her 
at  once  (for  she  had  known  her  from  a  child)  Anne  poured 
out  her  heart,  both  as  to  herself  and  Dora.  No  sooner 
had  the  lady  ended,  than  dame  Northwood  taking  up 
the  candle  quite  mysteriously,  led  the  way  into  Dora's 
chamber,  where  she  lay  in  such  profound  and  balmy 
sleep,  and  shading  the  light  as  she  approached  the  bed, 
turned  slightly  back  the  coverlet,  and  exposed  to  the 
wondering  gaze  of  Anne,  as  it  lay  amidst  unfastened 
tresses,  still  hung  to  the  pedlar's  ribbon,  on  the  matchless 
bosom  of  the  girl — THE  HIDDEN  RING  ! 

Surprised,  overcome,  almost  wild  with  joy,  Anne's 
convulsive,  though  smothered  sobs  awoke  Dora,  who, 
finding  in  an  instant  that  her  secret  was  known,  for 
Anne  held  the  sacred  ring  within  her  fingers,  and  pressed 
her  lips  upon  it,  all  was  confessed  and  owned,  and  Anne 
now  knew  that  Dora  was  a  wife. 

And  now  Anne  related  all  which  her  fears  for  Dora 
had  led  her  to  undertake,  and  in  so  undertaking  an  act 
of  pure  and  holy  friendship,  what  happiness  for  herself 
had  sprung  up;  and  how  the  morrow,  which  would 
bring  Dora's  husband,  would  also  bring  a  friend  to  her 
own  heart. 

"  Sweet  Anne,  what  priceless  news  this  is,"  wept  Dora, 

<c  Yes,  for  fifteen  years,"  spoke  Anne,  still  kneeling 
and  still  cherishing  within  her  hands  the  hidden  ring, 
"  this  is  the  first  minute  that  I  have  known  happiness  ; 
but,  oh,  dear  friend,  for  ever  through  your  future  life, 
believe  in  the  purity  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  wished  to 
serve  you,  for  /  had  a  crushed  and  broken  heart,  and 
wished  to  spare  your  youth  and  beauty,  such  ordeal  of 
long  suffering;  and  if  I  now  ask  a  reward  for  my  humble 
service,  let  us  make  the  sign  of  our  sisterly  friendship 
and  affection  this  one,  that  under  all  circumstances, 
and  all  changes,  we  have  faith  and  trust  in  the  virtue 
of  our  sex." 

"  We  will,"  said  Dora,  "  and  our  husbands  will  have 
faith  with  us,  I  am  sure." 

Whilst  the  night  thus  passed,  and  the  homely  parsonage 
thus  sheltered  Anne,  Horner  proceeded  on  to  Broadlands, 
and  reaching  its  outskirts  at  an  early  hour,  procured 
some  breakfast  at  a  little  rustic  inn,  and  after  it,  went  on 
foot  to  the  hall.  Amazed  at  this  visit  of  the  man  he 
had  been  led  to  believe  his  worst  enemy,  Riddle  received 
Horner  with  haughty  coldness;  but  when  Horner,  stating 
the  object  of  his  visit,  spoke  of  Dora's  cruel  persecution 
by  the  squire  and  Miss  Cadwallader,  of  Anne's  generous 
interference  in  her  behalf,  of  his  own  probable  change  in 
life,  of  any  absence  of  rivalry  or  evil  doing  on  his  own 
side,  and  how  he  wished  to  be  considered  a  friend,  rather 
than  an  enemy,  and  at  last  pleaded  Dora's  love  as  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Riddle  would  be  true  to  her,  all  that  was  noble  in 
Walter's  character  ruled  supremely,  and  taking  Homer's 
hand  as  he  led  him  to  an  adjoining  room,  he  said,  firmly, 

"As  we  have  hitherto  strangely  misundei-stood  one 
another,  Mr.  Horner,  we  shall  henceforth  be  the  truest 
of  friends,  for  as  you,  in  rescuing  Anne  Fieldworth  from 
her  miserable  home,  can  be  no  longer,  even  in  semblance 
an  enemy,  I  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  yours,  for 
Dora  Longnor  has  been  my  wife  since  the  day  I  met  you 
on  the  mountain  side.  But  here  is  her  father — returned 
I . 


well  and  happy,  as  you  see ;  and  here  my  mother,  both 
longing  as  I  do,  to  behold  one  so  pure,  and  true,  and 
beautiful." 

Thus,  as  Riddle  spoke,  he  led  Mr.  Horner  into  the 
breakfast-room,  where  sat  Dora's  father  and  his  own 
mother,  to  whom  he  related  all  these  strange  circum- 
stances ;  and  whilst  thus,  happy  to  praise  Horner' s  noble 
generosity,  he  blamed  himself  for  having  suffered  Dora 
to  quit  his  side,  even  for  an  hour,  for  a  motive  so  childish 
and  unworthy,  he  added  emphatically,  "  But  I  will  re- 
pair the  wrong  with  noble  penitence,  and  with  the  j 
worship  and  duty  of  a  life."  And  in  conclusion,  he 
explained,  that  Dora  was  scarcely  from  his  sight  before 
he  repented,  and  would  have  brought  her  back,  but  for 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  sharing  with  her,  her  father's 
return  and  his  mother's  visit,  to  both  of  whom  he  had 
dispatched  the  written  letters  on  the  very  day  of  Dora's 
departure. 

No  time  was  lost  after  breakfast  in  their  departure  for 
the  parsonage,  which  they  reached  in  the  early  part  of 
the  pleasant  afternoon,  just  when  the  sun  is  most  golden 
and  most  beautiful.  But  they  could  in  no  way  anticipate 
the  love  and  care  of  Dora,  who  was  there  all  ready  to  meet 
them  and  to  be  folded  in  a  loving  father's  and  loving  hus- 
band's arms,  and  by  turns  to  be  caressed  by  Walter's 
mother. 

"  You  should  have  let  me  know  somewhat  about  this 
matter,  sweet  child,"  chided  Walter's  mother,  "  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  fittingly  preparing  your  home.  But  on 
your  return  you  will  find  it  more  worthy  of  you  as  Wal- 
ter's wife." 

But  scarcely  had  the  curate  warmed  his  hands  before 
the  blazing  fire  (for  he  loved  a  fire  at  all  times),  scarcely 
had  the  young  wife  and  her  husband  strolled  round 
the  sweet  sequestered  garden,  scarcely  had  Anne  and 
William  sat  down  in  the  quaint  little  study,  or  Podd 
arrived,  or  Leah  and  Mrs.  Northwood  commenced  pre- 
paring tea  (for  the  company  had  dined  early  on  the 
road),  before  the  squire  burst  in  unannounced,  and  with 
him  his  two  daughters,  for  Anne's  disaffection  and  re- 
treat to  the  parsonage  were  now  known,  though  nothing, 
as  yet,  of  her  interview  with  Horner. 

In  a  moment  he  approached  the  curate  and  com- 
menced his  angry  enquiries  about  Anne,  in  a  way  which 
brought  in,  not  only  Podd,  but  Dora  and  Walter  from 
the  garden. 

"  You  won't  say,  will  you,"  again  repeated  the  half- 
drunken  squire,  "that  my  daughter's  here,  will  you?" 

"Mr.  Fieldworth,"  replied  Longnor,  quietly,  "this 
conduct  is  most  unseemly.  I  am  but  just  home  from  a 
long  journey,  and  wish  for  a  few  hours  of  quiet  repose 
with  my  child  and  friends." 

"  Child,"  ejaculated  the  squire,  foaming  with  wrath, 
"  pretty  child  for  any*un  to  be  proud  on.  Dunna  thee 
know  she  been  across  the  forest,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
and  for  a  whole  week  ?  dunna  thee  know  my  daughters 
here  shall  never  speak  to  her  ?  dunna  thee  know  that  I 
shall  write  to  the  Bishop  in  the  morning,  and  that  my 
son,  Tom,  is  already  looking  out  for  a  new  curate " 

"Mr.  Fieldworth,"  spoke  the  haughty  and  self-col- 
lected husband  of  Dora,  "  Mr.  Longnor  is  perfectly  aware 
his  daughter  went  across  the  forest,  Mr.  Longnor  is 
perfectly  aware  your  daughters  will  never  again  address 
his  child,  Mr.  Longnor  is  perfectly  aware  that  you,  Sir, 
will  need  a  newcurate  :  But  it  is  because  his  daughter 
went  across  the  forest  to  become  my  wife,  because  your 
daughters  are  too  unworthy  for  speech  with  one  who 
bears  my  name,  and  because  Mr.  Longnor  is  inducted 
into  the  living  on  my  estate,  that  your  son  will  need  a 
curate.  And  now,  Si:r — " 

Maddened  by  every  word  he  beard,  the  squire  would  not 
outlisten  to  what  Mr.  Riddle  had  to  say,  but  now  recom- 
menced the  subject  ttbout  Anne,  and  had  just  burst  out 
into  a  fresh  invective  against  her,  and  into  new  threats 
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of  searching  for  her,  when  Homer,  opening  the  study- 
door,  came  in  leading  Anne. 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  either  the 
squire,  or  Miss  Sophy,  or  Jane,  and  they  all  three  darted 
forward  and  tried  to  separate  Anne  from  Homer.  But  the 
man  was  nerved  against  their  spiteful  impotence.  "  For 
fifteen  years,"  he  loudly  said,  "  you  have  separated  us, 
but  you  shall  no  longer;  your  rage  is  as  powerless  as 
your  threats." 

"But  she  shall  come  home,"  said  the  squire,  "you 
had  better  come,  Anne,  and  that,  this  minute." 

"  I  will  not,  papa,"  replied  Anne,  "  for  fifteen  years 
you  and  your  daughters  have  served  me  as  you  pleased. 
Henceforth  my  course  is  my  own." 

"  Then  not  a  shilling  of  my  money  shall  you  have," 
swore  the  squire,  "  and  my  doors  shall  be  closed  against 
you." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Horner,  ''before  the  week  is  out 
she  will  be  my  ivife,  and  need  neither  home  nor  friends." 

"  But  if  she  thinks  to  have  her  clothes,  she  is  mis- 
taken," threatened  Sophy,  "  /  '11  take  care  of  that." 

( '  Or  any  plate,  or  linen,  or  jewellery,"  added  Jane. 

"  Keep  it  all,  keep  it  all,"  spoke  Anne,  "  I  shall  be 
rich  enough  in  having  a  worthy  husband." 

These  words  were  too  much  to  bear,  and  the  exasperated 
spinsters  would  possibly  have  proceeded  to  extremities 
with  Anne,  had  not  Riddle,  using  the  extraordinary  self- 
command  so  much  his  characteristic,  peremptorily  closed 
the  conversation,  by  ushering  the  squire  and  his  daughters 
to  the  door ',  and  here,  relieved  by  Podd,  closed  it  upon 
them ;  for  all  three,  in  utter  hate,  and  spite,  and  malignity, 
were  too  contemptible  for  manly  argument. 

The  squire  might  have  been  more  restive,  or  his 
daughters  have  attempted  a  vicious  assault  upon  Anne,  had 
not  Mr.  Podd  said  gently,  "  You  recollect,  squire  Field- 
worth,  when  you  so  wantonly,  and  so  maliciously  insulted 
the  dear  curate's  child  yesterday,  that  I  left  a  little  matter 
to  settle  with  you,  which  shall  be  settled  now  upon  this  very 
spot,  if  you  do  not  go  through  this  gate  quietly  and  quickly." 

The  squire  glanced  up  into  the  resolute  face  of  the 
lusty  yeoman,  and  seeing  there  an  expression  not  pleasant 
to  his  cowardly  feelings,  he  muttered  something  about 
"  a  warrant  next  morning,"  and  his  daughters  some  such 
words  as  "wretch,"  and  "vagabond,"  and  then  walked 
off  at  a  quick  pace. 

And  now  the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  happiness 
began.  Dame  Northwood  got  the  tea-table  ready,  and 
brought  out  the  world  of  dainties  contributed  by  Podd ; 
and  whilst  Anne  made  tea,  and  the  curate  and  Horner 
chatted,  and  the  old  lady  listened,  Dora  found,  and  filled, 
and  lighted  Mr.  Churchwarden,  and  sat  by  her  husband's 
side. 

By-and-by,  all  the  dear  and  loving  neighbours  came 
in,  one  by  one;  old  Northwood,  and  Mrs.  Podd,  and 
twenty  others,  to  see  the  "  dear  curate,"  and  congratu- 
late Miss  Dora  on  her  marriage,  for  the  news  had  spread. 

Tea  over,  the  curate  adjourned  to  the  garden,  and 
there  walking  up  and  down,  related  his  journey  to  his 
parishioners.  As  he  did  so,  and  no  one  stood  in  the 
kitchen  but  Podd  and  Mrs.  Northwood,  some  one  knocked 
at  the  porch-door,  and  honest  Absalom  opening  it,  beheld 
Miss  Cadwallader,  true  to  her  appointment. 

"  Ay,  quite  punctual  I  see,"  he  said,  as  he  came  out 
into  the  porch,  and  closed  the  door  mysteriously  behind 
him.  "Now,  this  is  the  bill  I  have  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  so  saying,  Absalom  produced  his  ponderous 
pocket-book,  which  undoing,  he  brought  forth  the  letter 
which  had  been  tampered  with,  "  for  I  have  two  witnesses 
who  were  watching  you  whilst  you  opened  it ;  and  so,  if 
you  do  not  now  depart,  and  not  only  give  the  curate  a 
reasonable  time  to  pay  what  he  owes  you,  as  well  as  deliver 
other  folks'  letters,  besides  those  of  the  squire's,  and  try 
to  keep  a  peaceful  and  truthful  tongue,  as  true  as  I  was 
christened  Absalom  Podd,  I'll  report  you,  and  the  matter 


of  this  letter,  to  the  Postmaster  General.  Now,  go  home 
and  recollect  two  things,  my  advice,  and  your  future  words 
about  my  darling  child,  dear  Dora." 

Miss  Cadwallader  sneaked  away  more  abjectly  than  the 
squire. 

As  the  evening  shades  descended,  Horner  and  Anne 
returned  with  Mrs.  Riddle  to  Broadlands,  for  such 
few  days  as  would  pass  till  they  were  married ;  and  thus 
once  more  the  old  home,  consecrated  by  stillness,  Dora 
sat  between  a  noble  husband  and  a  noble  father  on  the 
little  hassock  before  the  blazing  fire,  the  happiest  of  young 
wives  and  children. 

"  And  now,  papa,"  asked  Dora,  hiding  her  blushing 
face  within  her  loving  husband's  hand,  "  do  you  think,  if 
you  had  been  at  home,  you  would  have  consented  to  what 
Walter  asked  ? " 

"  I  hardly  know ;  but  so  that  you  are  happy ;  so  that 
you  are  Walter's  wife,  I  ought  to  be  rejoiced." 

"  I  am,  I  am  most  happy,"  said  Dora ;  "  and  I  would 
hide  my  ring  a  hundred  times,  rather  than  not  be  Walter's 
wife." 

So  saying,  she  untied  the  HIDDEN  RING  from  round  her 
neck,  and  her  husband  placed  it  on  again,  and  with  a 
father's  blessing. 

*##*          *          ##* 

As  I  write,  the  fiddle  sounds  merrily  from  the  distant 
hall,  for  it  is  Christmas  night,  and  full  eight  years  since 
my  tale  was  done.  And  round  this  Christmas  fire, 
heaped  up  with  glowing  logs  on  this  the  widest  hearth 
in  Broadland  Hall,  sit  the  curate  and  Walter's  mother, 
and  Horner,  and  Anne,  and  Lucy  Gray  and  her  husband, 
a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  Dora  and  her  husband, 
and  they  talk  of  old  times  and  things ;  that  is,  as  much 
as  the  fiddle  and  the  children's  voices,  and  Absalom 
Podd's  merriment  will  let  them,  for  a  grand  game  is 
proceeding  in  the  hall,  as  Dora  has  a  troop  of  little 
children,  and  Podd  is  their  merriest  friend. 

Anne  has  been  asking  a  question,  and  Dora  answers : — 
"  Why,  Miss  Cadwallader  married  the  squire's  coach- 
man, as  you  know,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  had  run 
through  her  entire  savings;  he  then  deserted  her,  and 
she  is  now  in  a  neighbouring  workhouse.  Now  let  me  ask 
you  where  Jane  and  Sophy  are  ?" 

"  Why  since  papa's  death,  and  brother  Tom  has  como 
to  the  Hall,  they  have  been  living  at  Bath,  and  there,  it 
is  said,  Sophy  takes  something  stronger  than  mineral 
waters;  whilst  Jane  goes  much  to  church,  and  flirts 
when  not  so  occupied.  But  we  hold  no  intercourse ; 
they  have  never  forgiven  my  taking  a  husband,  or  loving 
Walter  and  you." 

At  this  moment  little  feet  patter  into  the  room,  and 
little  voices  exclaim,  "  Papa,  mamma,  dear  old  Podd  has 
been  telling  us  su«h  a  beautiful  story,  at  which  old  North- 
wood  has  been  crying.  It  is  about  your  wedding  ring, 
and  about  how  much  papa  loved  you,  and  how  beautiful 
you  looked  the  day  you  married."  And  as  she  is  so  still, 
and  they  think  her  more  beautiful  than  all  the  world  be- 
side, they  cling  around  her,  and  kiss  her  for  this  sweet 
story's  sake. 


TO  CHEERFULNESS. 

Nymph  of  the  laughing  eye,  and  sportive  mien, 
In  whose  blithe  smile  exists  a  potent  spell, 

To  charm  the  spirit  of  the  moody  spleen, 
And  from  thy  circle  the  black  fiend  expel, 
Come,  Cheerfulness  !  and  in  my  bosom  dwell ! 

Me  from  disquieting  emotions  wean  ; 


ihell, 


Teach  me  the  tones,  that,  thrilling  from  thy  s 
Arouse  the  dormant  joys  of  each  dull  scene. 
The  lighter  ills  of  life— a  countless  train- 
That  in  their  bud  the  blooms  of  Pleasure  blast, 
That  taint,  on  Plenty's  board,  the  sweet  repast, 
And  wither  Comfort  with  corrosive  bane  ; — 
These  ills — in  social  scenes  so  thickly  strown — 
Where  Cheerfulness  presides,  are  ills  unknown  ! 

JOHN  EVANS. 
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HOME  BY  THE  HEARTH. 

WINTER  has  already  compelled  us  to  peek  the  cheerin 
light  and  genial  warmth  of  the  fire.     How  it  flares,  and 
flames,  and  frolics  about  the   bars   of    our  grate,  as  if 
from  very  excess  of  glee  at  finding  itself  there  again; 
and — 

"  Hark  I  the  wind  moans  dull  and  drear, 

Misty  vapours  cloud  the  plain, 
Whilst  November's  leaflets  sere 

Throb  against  the  window-pane, 
What,  though  now  we  can  no  more 

On  the  skies  of  summer  gaze, 
Let  the  poker's  aid  restore 

June's  bright  substitute— a  blaze  I 
Ply  the  poker — touch  it  lightly, 
See  !  the  fire  is  blazing  brightly." 

And  with  uplifted  hands  and  outstretched  palms  we  wel- 
come it  affectionately  arid  reverentially,  as  the  flame  that 
illumines  that  hallowed  altar, — the*  hearth  of  home. 
What  a  mystic  commingling  of  lights  and  shadows  it 
throws  about  the  room,  and  how  involuntarily  it  lulls  us 
into  a  train  of  quiet  thought  and  pleasing  recollections, 
giving  us  a  substantial' and  convincing  feeling  of  home, 
as  the  only  place  where  we  can  be  entirely  protected 
from  the  care  and  turmoil  of  busy  bustling  life.  It  is 
here — and  here  only — that  we  can  sit  down  quietly,  and 
either  indulge  in  a  delightful  dream  of  bygone  remi- 
niscences, or  devise  projects  of  happiness  for  the  future. 
It  is  here  alone  that  we  form  sound  and  serious  judg- 
ments, devote  ourselves  to  studies  that  improve  our 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  better  still,  coun- 
teract the  mischievous  influence  of  worldly  rubs  and 
buffetings,  by  giving  full  scope  to  our  sympathies  and 
affections. 

"  You  are  speaking  now  of  married  life,"  mutters 
some  unhappy  bachelor.  Just  so  ;  and  we  advise  you  to 
get  out  of  your  bachelorhood  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
until  you  do 

"You  will  get  all  the  happiness  you  can  out  of  doors, 
eh  ?"  as  if  you  thought,  with  many  of  the  fraternity,  that 
a  bachelor  has  "  no  home  ;"  the  real  fact  being,  however, 
that  in  most  instances,  he  has  not  the  moral  courage  or 
sufficient  mental  resource  to  make  one.  He  must  go 
roaming  about,  at  taverns,  among  people  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter, or  squandering  money,  night  after  night,  at  places 
of  amusement ;  injuring  himself  in  health  and  purse,  and 
keeping  his  mind  and  body  in  a  constant  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  a  species  of  mental  intoxication  as  opposite 
to  real  happiness,  as  the  flush  on  the  cheek  of  one  smitten 
by  consumption  is  to  the  ruddy  hue  of  a  person  in 
high  health. 

Young  men  who  have  any  self-respect  or  regard  for 
their  own  welfare,  will  do  well  to  make  for  themrelves  a 
home  by  the  hearth,  where  it  will  soon  be  discovered 
that  they  may  indulge  in  as  much  sociality  as  they  can 
find  elsewhere,  and  of  a  far  less  objectionable  quality, 
inasmuch  as  they  will  not  dare  to  lead  over  the  threshold 
of  "  home,"  however  humble  it  may  be,  mere  out-door 
acquaintances  whom  they  really  know  nothing  about. 
The  hackneyed  complaint  of ' c  long  winter  evenings  "  may 
be  raised  by  some  to  cut  short  all  remonstrance  against 
nights  misspent,  and  ruinous  habits  contracted ;  but  the 
answer,  thus  attempted  to  be  set  up,  is  opposed  to  the 
very  evil  it  would  appear  to  uphold.  What  might  not 
be  done,  how  much  real  and  substantial  happiness  might 
not  be  gained,  at  home  by  the  hearth,  during  those  long 
winter  evenings,  which,  like  long  bills,  are  too  frequently 
regarded  as  things  to  be  got  rid  of  without  being  gone 
through  ?  The  amount  of  profit  to  be  realized  is  incal- 
culable; fame,  fortune,  honour,  wisdom,  and  immediate 
happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  all ;  all  are  attainable  by 
spending  only  some  of  the  winter  evenings  at  home  in 
any  useful  and  agreeable  study  or  pursuit. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  a  fireside  that  you  can  call 
your  own,  be  the  apartment  itself  ever  so  humble,  will 


inculcate  a  feeling  of  independence  that  is  of  the  very 
highest  value,  and  a  man  must  be  either  devoid  of  mind 
or  very  depraved  indeed  who  cannot  find  some  occupa- 
tion. To  a  young  man  who  would  fain  help  acknow- 
ledging that  lie  is  in  this  lamentable  state,  we  say, 
domesticate  yourself,  if  possible,  with  some  friend  or 
relation,  or  if  not,  in  the  family  of  a  stranger.  You  are 
not  fit  to  become  a  seeker  of  amusement  out  of  doors  at 
all,  and  it  behoves  such  as  you  especially  to  remember 
that  the  domestic  circle  is  your  only  place  of  safety. 
Even  if  you  idle  the  evenings  away  in  any  manner,  how- 
ever frivolous,  let  "  home  by  the  hearth "  ever  be  the 
welcome  beacon  that  shall  guide  your  footsteps. 

II. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  NATURE. 

Go  to  the  silent  woods,  and  commune  there, 
Thou  that  woul  Jst  gain  true  wisdom ;  thenceforth  learn 

How  God's  svrcet  love  all  things  in  common  share, 
The  meanest  even,  which  thy  foot  would  spurn. 

The  rose-bud,  dripping  with  the  early  dew, 
Blushes  her  honours  to  the  new-born  light ; 

The  humble  speedwell  lifts  its  eye  of  blue, 
And  ancient  ivy  climbs  the  leafy  height. 

Through  the  green  shade  the  wanton  sunbeam  springs, 
Toying  and  pranking  with  the  nestling  flowers, 

The  mazy  hollow  of  the  deep  wood  rings 
With  wild  bees  humming  in  the  dreamy  bowers. 

List  I  'tis  the  voice  of  Nature's  jubilee  ; 

The  sounds  of  gladness  on  the  soft  air  float ; 
Sweet  is  the  universal  tone  of  glee, 

And  love  responsive  dwells  on  every  note. 

The  lark  is  singing  in  the  topmost  air, 

The  linnet  carols  by  the  blushing  thorn, 
Rock'd  in  yon  elm  the  dove  bewails  her  care, 

Tenderly  cooing  to  the  scented  morn. 

The  wind  just  freshening  whispers  to  the  trees 

Its  everlasting  song  ;  and  they  again 
Sigh  back  their  music  to  the  wand'ring  breeze, 

Roaming  along  towards  the  restless  main. 

The  busy  insects  in  the  light  rejoice, 

The  dewdrop  glitters  on  the  deep  green  sod, 

The  purling  brook  lifts  up  its  silv'ry  voice, 
And  sings  the  majesty  of  Nature's  God., 

Oh  !  beauty,  joy,  and  unreproaching  love, 
Dwell  undisturb'd  those  silent  groves  among, 

Beam  in  the  rays  that  sparkle  from  above, 

Lurk  in  the  flower,  and  fill  the  wild-bird's  song. 

ARTHUR  BOLLAND. 


THE  NEW  DOLL. 

OH  !  Carry,  Carry,  are  you  not  delighted  ?  Papa  is  coming 
home  to-night !  "  exclaimed  Minna  Grey,  as  she  went 
skipping  and  dancing  into  the  garden  where  her  sister  was  i 
sitting  under  a  tree  learning  her  lessons. 

The  latter  languidly  raised  her  head,  and  gazed  at  the 
bright  countenance  that  was  now  bending  over  her. 

"  You  don't  look  glad,  Carry.     What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

"  Nothing,  Minna.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Papa. 
Just  hear  my  lesson." 

Minna  took  the  book,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  two 
or  three  columns  that  were  very  correctly  repeated  by 
Caroline.  Then,  throwing  down  the  book  upon  the 
bench,  she  passed  her  arm  round  her  grave  sister,  and 
drew  her  away  into  a  shady  walk. 

"  Carry,  dear/'  said  she,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
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what  is  the  matter  with  you.  You  are  so  quiet  and  sad. 
You  uiope  about  by  yourself,  and  seem  to  take  pleasure 
in  nothing.  Has  any  one  vexed  you  ? " 

"  No,  Minna:  I  wish  you  would  not  always  be  noticing 
my  looks.  No  one  has  done  anything  to  me." 

"  Are  you  displeased  with  me  then  ?  you  are  so 
different  to  me,  Carry  ;  you  never  love  and  pet  me  now." 

And  the  affectionate  little  Minna  looked  up  into  her 
sister's  face,  with  a  tear  in  her  bright  blue  eye. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  me,  Minna.  There  is  no 
getting  rid  of  you.  Go  to  Mamma;  she  will  love  and 
pet  you  enough." 

Minna  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with 
Caroline  in  her  present  humour ;  so,  with  a  cloud  over 
her  sweet  face,  and  a  weight  upon  her  happy  spirits,  she 
turned  to  leave  the  garden.  Caroline  watched  her  re- 
luctant departure;  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  detain  her.  But  the  opportunity  was 
past ;  Mrs.  Grey's  voice  was  heard  calling  "  Minna  ! 
Minna  ! "  and  the  little  one,  hastening  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, disappeared  through  the  garden  gate. 

Who  shall  analyze  the  dark  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  Caroline  as  she  con- 
tinued to  pace  up  and  down  the  shaded  path  ?  The  birds 
were  singing  in  the  branches,  the  sunshine  flickered 
through  the  leaves  that  cast  their  varying  shadows  at  her 
feet,  and  a  light  breeze  waved  the  tops  of  the  tall 
chestnut  trees,  and  wafted  around  her  the  scent  of  the 
roses  and  sweet  briar  that  flourished  on  the  other  side 
of  the  privet  hedge.  But  she  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,  the  rich  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator  to  his 
sentient  children.  Caroline's  heart  was  full  of  envy  and 
jealousy  towards  her  little  sister ;  envy  of  Minna's  per- 
sonal attractions,  jealousy  of  the  love  that  she  gathered 
around  her,  as  a  bee  gathers  honey,  wherever  her  light 
step  and  cheerful  voice  made  music  to  the  hearts  of  the 
listeners. 

Caroline  was,  naturally,  by  no  means  a  disagreeable- 
looking  girl.  With  the  light  of  kindness  beaming  from 
her  dark  eyes,  and  the  glow  of  affection  brightening 
her  regular  features,  she  would  have  won  friends  as  surely 
as  did  the  golden-haired  Minna;  but  what  wonder  that 
people  turned  from  the  countenance  darkened  by  envy, 
and  distorted  by  the  workings  of  an  untold  misery,  to 
chat  with  and  caress  the  little  sister  who  had  a  pleasant 
word  and  a  gentle  smile  for  every  one  ? 

Caroline's  parents  were  not  to  blame  for  this  sad  state 
of  things.  Many  were  the  times  that  her  affectionate 
mother  had  questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  continual 
despondency,  but  without  success.  The  child  was  too 
sensible  not  to  be  ashamed  of  her  wicked  feelings,  and 
she  carefully  confined  them  within  her  own  bosom,  rarely 
allowing  them  to  break  out  into  unkind  word  or  deed 
towards  their  object.  Mr.  Grey,  too,  had  tried  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  fathom  the  secret  discontent  of  his 
unhappy  little  girl,  but  equally  in  vain.  All  that  they 
could  do  was  to  treat  with  equal  affection  the  two 
children,  waiting  in  faith  and  hope  until  they  could 
acquire  the  confidence  and  touch  the  heart  of  their  eldest 
daughter. 

Evening  arrived  in  due  time,  and  Minna  placed  her 
father's  chair,  and  warmed  his  slippers,  for  though  it  was 
the  month  of  June,  the  nights  were  cold.  Mrs.  Grey 
sat  waiting  at  the  tea-table,  and  Caroline  bent  over  her 
books.  The  latter  was  not,  however,  so  totally  absorbed 
in  them  as  she  appeared  to  be ;  for  she  was  intently 
listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  court-yard.  At 
length  there  was  a  distant  roll ;  the  noise  came  nearer 
and  nearev ;  Mrs.  Grey  and  Minna  ran  to  the  door,  and 
Caroline  slowly  followed.  She  arrived  in  the  passage 
just  in  time  to  perceive  Minna  in  the  embrace  of  her 
father,  who  was  stroking  his  darling's  hair,  and  telling 
her  how  well  she  looked,  and  how  she  was  grown. 

Caroline's  countenance  darkened  as  she  gazed,  and  she 


was  turning  sullenly  away,  when  her  father  saw  her,  and 
called  her  to  him. 

"My  own  Carry,"  he  said,  "  have  you  no  word  for  me  ? 
Are  you  not  as  glad  to  see  your  father  as  he  is  to 
see  you  ? " 

Caroline  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  the 
suppressed  tears  almost  sprang  forth.  Just  at  that 
moment  Mrs.  Grey  called  them  to  tea,  and  Mr.  Grey 
gently  unclasping  his  little  daughter's  arms,  hastened  to 
obey  the  summons,  for  he  was  cold  and  weary,  while 
Caroline  slowly  followed,  the  cloud  again  gathering  over 
her  brow. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  and  the  servant  had  cleared 
the  table,  Mr.  Grey  sent  Minna  for  a  small  leathern 
trunk,  which  he  tcld  her  she  would  find  on  the  top  of  his 
luggage  in  the  passage.  Out  of  this  box  he  produced 
some  very  pretty  presents  for  Mrs.  Grey  and  Caroline ; 
and  then,  turning  to  Minna,  asked  her  to  guess  what 
he  had  brought  for  her. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear  Papa.  I  can't  guess.  Oh ! 
do  let  me  see."  And  the  child  pressed  close  to  her 
father,  while  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her  little  rosy  cheek. 

The  present,  when  unfolded  from  its  numerous 
wrappings,  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  doll,  with  a  chest  of 
drawers,  a  cradle,  and  clothes  complete.  Minna  danced 
round  the  table  for  joy. 

"  Oh  !  Papa,  what  large  blue  eyes  !  And  such  pretty 
little  curls !  And  look  !  Mamma,  it  is  dressed  exactly 
like  a  baby." 

"  Papa  intends  it  to  be  your  baby,  my  dear,  and  I 
hope  you  will  take  care  of  it,  and  keep  it  clean  and  nice." 

"  Oh !  Mamma,  how  I  wish  I  could  wash  it  every 
morning  and  evening,  as  you  used  to  wash  poor  little 
Fred.  But  I  suppose  that  would  spoil  it,  Papa." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  she  is  not  like  your  old  wooden 
Polly,  who  can  stand  nearly  anything.  You  must  also 
keep  her  carefully  from  the  fire,  for  heat  would  make  her 
pretty  face  melt  and  run  down.  But  look  here,  Minna." 
And  putting  his  hand  under  the  doll's  white  robe,  Mr. 
Grey  pulled  a  wire,  and  the  little  beauty  immediately 
closed  her  eyes. 

Minna  shrieked  with  delight,  while  Caroline,  who  had 
all  this  time  been  standing  quite  still,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  envy  was  gnawing  at  her  heart,  pressed 
forward  to  behold  the  wonder. 

"  Oh  !  Papa,  I  shall  always  do  that  when  I  put  it  in 
its  cradle,  and  then  it  will  look  really  asleep.  Perhaps 
it  is  really  asleep,  Papa." 

Mr.  Grey  laughed  at  Minna's  supposition,  and  showed 
her  where  the  wire  was  placed,  and  how  it  acted.  Then, 
giving  the  doll  into  her  possession,  he  left  the  room,  and 
being  shortly  followed  by  Mrs.  Grey,  the  two  little  girls 
were  left  alone. 

Minna  forthwith  began  to  undress  her  doll,  no- 
ticing how  everything  was  put  on ;  and  then,  taking 
out  a  night-gown  and  night-cap  from  one  o.f  the  drawers 
in  the  little  chest,  she  made  her  all  comfortable  for  the 
night,  and  pulling  the  wire,  hushed  her  to  sleep  in  the 
cradle.  Caroline  had  withdrawn  to  the  far  corner  of  the 
room,  and  affected  to  be  again  absorbed  in  her  books. 
But  all  the  time  she  was  watching  her  sister  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  while  her  thoughts  were  occupied 
something  in  this  manner :  "  How  unkind  of  Papa ! 
He  knows  my  doll  is  very  old,  much  older  than  Minna' 3 
Polly ;  and  yet  he  never  thought  of  bringing  me  one, 
but  puts  me  off  with  a  tiresome  book,  that  1  don't  care 
to  read,  and  a  workbox,  when  both  he  and  Mamma 
know  that  I  hate  sewing.  But  Minna's  tastes  are  always 
studied,  while  they  never  care  whether  I  am  pleased  or  not. 
I  won't  bear  it.  She  thinks  her  doll  very  pretty  now, 
and  so  it  is,  but  it  shan't  keep  its  red  and  white  face  long. 
I  heard  what  Papa  said.  I  know  how  to  spoil  it." 

How  unjust  was  all  this !  Caroline  was  four  years 
older  than  Minna,  and  her  papa  thought  her  rather  too 
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big  to  play  with  dolls,  and  therefore  he  had  bought  her 
a  book  and  a  workbox,  believing  that  they  would  be 
acceptable  presents  to  a  young  lady  of  thirteen.  The 
book  was  an  interesting  one,  and  beautifully  bound,  and 
the  workbox  was  very  pretty  and  well  furnished;  yet 
Caroline,  as  we  have  seen,  had  got  so  completely  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  her  parents  favoured  Minna 
and  neglected  her,  that  instead  of  being  filled  with  love 
and  gratitude  towards  her  papa  for  his  intended  kindness, 
she  hated  Minna  for  the  supposed  preference  shown 
her,  and  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  her  innocent 
pleasure. 

Where  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  exist  in  the  heart, 
how  is  all  the  honey  of  life  turned  into  gall ! 

Minna  never  parted  with  her  doll  night  or  day,  always 
dressing  it  in  suitable  clothing,  and  taking  it  with  her 
wherever  she  went,  so  that  it  was  long  before  Caroline 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  hidden  malice. 
Meanwhile  her  envy  was  kept  alive  by  the  admiration 
bestowed  by  all  their  little  friends  upon  the  lovely  Cherry, 
for  so  Minna  had  named  her  favourite.  The  evil  purpose 
was  still  nurtured,  and  at  length  the  desired  opportunity 
arrived. 

One  fine  autumnal  morning,  a  few  months  after  the 
advent  of  Cherry,  the  sisters  were  in  the  school-room 
with  their  mamma,  busied  at  their  lessons,  while  the  doll 
remained  seated  upright  in  a  chair,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  fire.  She  looked  very  pretty,  for  her  face  was 
as  yet  perfectly  uninjured,  and  Minna  had  that  morning 
arrayed  her  in  her  best  lace  cap  and  white  robe,  in 
expectation  of  some  little  friends  who  were  coming  to 
play  with  her.  Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  the  children 
were  just  finishing  their  tasks,  when  the  sound  of  an 
organ  was  heard  in  the  garden,  and  a  monkey  appeared 
outside  the  window,  clambering  up  the  ivy,  and  chatter- 
ing and  grinning  as  he  looked  in  at  the  two  little  girls. 

"  Oh  1  look,  mamma,  look  at  the  funny  monkey ! " 
cried  Minna.  "  Do  let  us  open  the  window  and  let  him 
in,  and  give  him  some  nuts  to  crack." 

Mrs.  Grey  consented,  and  went  to  the  store-room 
where  the  filberts  were  kept,  while  the  little  girls  ran  to 
the  window.  As  Caroline  passed  the  doll,  she  looked 
round,  and  seeing  that  her  mamma  had  left  the  room,  and 
that  Minna's  attention  was  completely  absorbed  by  the 
monkey,  she  contrived  to  give  the  chair  in  which  poor 
Cherry  was  seated  a  gentle  push,  which  brought  her 
directly  in  front  of  the  fire,  now  glowing  with  intense 
heat,  for  the  morning  was  frosty,  and  the  coals  burnt 
briskly. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  longer  in  bringing  the  filberts  than  the 
children  expected,  and  at  length  Minna  ran  out  of  the 
room  to  ask  her  for  them ;  never  thinking  of  looking  for 
her  doll,  down  whose  rosy  cheeks  the  tears  were  already 
trickling,  as  the  heat  melted  the  wax  out  of  her  compo- 
sition. A  lady  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
Mrs.  Grey  gave  her  little  daughter  the  nuts,  telling  her, 
when  she  had  let  Jacko  in,  to  shut  down  the  window 
upon  his  chain,  lest  she  and  Caroline  should  take  cold. 
The  children  played  with  the  monkey  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  Minna,  for  the  first  time,  thought  of  her 
doll. 

"  Poor  darling !"  said  she;  "she  is  sitting  «o  quietly 
in  the  chair  yonder.  I  will  fetch  her  to  the  window,  and 
see  how  Jacko  will  like  her." 

Alas,  for  the  little  girl!  When  she  got  near  her 
beloved  Cherry,  she  perceived  for  the  first  time  the 
position  of  the  chair,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fire.  She 
ran  to  take  up  her  doll  in  a  great  fright,  and  oh !  what  a 
sight  met  her  view !  The  blue  eyes  and  the  flaxen  curls 
were  still  there,  but  the  pretty  nose,  the  red  lips,  the 
rosy  and  white  complexion,  the  pencilled  eyebrows,  were 
no  longer  distinguishable,  being  blended  into  ono  mass  of 
indistinct  and  faded  colours.  Minna  uttered  a  shriek, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 


Caroline,  who  had  ceased  to  play  with  Jacko,  and  was 
silently  watching  the  success  of  her  scheme,  opened  the 
window  and  delivered  over  the  monkey  to  his  master, 
who  was  now  resting  himself  on  the  steps  outside. 
When  Mrs.  Grey  returned,  Minna  was  still  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  and  Caroline  was  trying  to  console  her ;  for  her 
heart  was  not  yet  wholly  hardened,  and  she  could  not 
behold  such  excessive  grief  without  a  touch  of  remorseful 
contrition. 

Minna  held  up  her  doll  to  her  mamma.  "  Oh,  mamma ! 
my  poor,  poor  Cherry ! "  was  all  that  she  could  say. 

"  My  darling,  who  has  done  this  ?  Surely,  you  cannot 
have  been  so  careless,  after  the  warning  your  papa  gave 
you,  about  the  consequences  of  exposing  her  face  to  the 
heat.  Why,  it  is  almost  all  melted  away,  and  will 
never  be  fit  to  be  seen  again.  I  am  afraid  your  papa  will 
be  very  much  displeased." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  do  it.  You  saw 
where  I  placed  her  all  the  time  we  were  saying  our 
lessons.  She  could  not  feel  the  fire  there.  And  I  never 
moved  the  chair,  mamma,  I  did  not,  indeed." 

"  How  did  she  get  so  near  the  fire,  then  ?" 

"I  can't  tell,  mamma;  it  is  very  strange.  I  was  just 
going  to  take  her  to  let  the  monkey  look  at  her,  and  I 
found  the  chair  moved  quite  to  the  front  of  the  fire.  No 
one,  besides  myself,  had  been  in  the  room,  except  you 
and  Caroline,  and  I  am  sui'e  you  would  not  do  it." 

Mrs.  Grey  glanced  at  Caroline.  There  was  a  singular 
expression  upon  her  countenance  which  her  mamma  did 
not  like.  However,  for  the  time  she  said  nothing,  but 
occupied  herself  in  consoling  poor  Minna,  whose  tears 
burst  forth  afresh  each  time  she  looked  at  her  doll. 

The  guilty  Caroline  was  already  beginning  to  expe- 
rience the  consequences  of  her  sin.  She  trembled  to 
meet  her  mamma's  eye ;  for  there  was  something  hi  it 
which  told  her  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  She  would  have  given  all  she  had  in  the 
world  to  avoid  the  hour  of  bedtime,  that  being  the  season 
appointed  by  this  good  mother  for  enquiring  into  any 
wrong  that  she  saw,  or  suspected,  in  her  children,  and 
Caroline  feared  the  examination  to  which  she  knew  she 
should  then  be  subjected.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  the  inevitable  hour  came,  and  Caroline  found  herself 
alone  with  her  mamma. 

And  now  ensued  a  scene  of  searching  enquiry  and 
affectionate  remonstrance  on  the  one  side,  of  dogged  obsti- 
nacy and  equivocation  on  the  other ;  for  Caroline  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  penitent  to  confess  her  sin,  though  it 
gnawed  at  her  heart  like  a  viper.  Mrs.  Grey,  at  length, 
quitted  her,  and  retired  to  her  own  chamber  in  tears. 

Matters  continued  much  in  the  same  state  for  many 
days,  during  which  Minna  gradually  forgot  her  grief, 
and  Caroline  became  more  and  more  unhappy.  One 
mild  November  morning,  the  sisters  played  in  the  garden 
until  they  were  tired,  and  then,  fetching  their  books, 
they  retired  with  them  into  the  summer-house.  After 
sitting  quietly  for  about  half  an  hour,  Caroline  threw 
down  her  book,  and  walked  out.  Minna  continued 
reading  until  nearly  dinner-time,  and  then  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  Caroline. 
Going  into  the  garden,  she  called  her  on  all  sides,  but 
echo  alone  answered.  After  searching  for  some  time, 
she  found  her  in  a  little  plantation  of  evergreens,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The 
poor  girl  looked  up,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  seeing 
Minna,  she  hastily  rose  to  her  feet,  and  was  walking 
away,  when  Minna  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and  begged 
her  to  stay  and  tell  her  what  was  making  her  so  unhappy. 
At  length,  moved  by  her  caresses,  Caroline  turned  and 
embraced  fier  little  sister  more  heartily  than  she  had 
done  for  months. 

"  Of  all  people,  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  am  crying 
about,"  she  whispered. 

"  And  why,  dear  Carry  ?     You  know  I  love  you." 
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"Yes^  dear  little  sister,  I  know  you  do;  and  how 
have  I  repaid  you  ?  Oh !  Minna,  Minna,  go  away, 
and  hate  me,  and  never  speak  to  me  again." 

"  No,  Carry,  if  all  the  world  hated  you,  I  should  love 
you." 

"And  if  I  told  you  that  I  had  hated  you,  hated  you 
for  months,  and  done  you  a  serious  injury,  just  because 
you  are  better  than  myself,  and  people  love  you  more, 
what  would  you  do  then,  Minna  ?" 

"  Then,  Caroline,  I  should  try  to  make  you  love  me, 
and  when  you  loved  me  really,  you  would  not  wish  to 
injure  me  any  more,  would  you,  dearest?  But  you  have 
not  done  anything  to  me  that  I  know  of." 

"  Do  you  remember  about  the  doll,  Minna  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Carry,  you  surely  were  not  so  wicked  as  to  do 
that,  and  on  purpose  too.  Poor  Cherry,  she  had  never 
done  you  any  harm." 

"There  !  I  knew  you  would  hate  me." 

"  No,  Caroline,  I  do  not  hate  you.  But,  oh !  I  am 
very  much  shocked." 

Caroline  turned  away  in  irrepressible  misery.  But 
soon  she  felt  little  hands  passed  over  hers,  and  a  gentle 
face  pressed  caressingly  close  to  her  own  swollen  and 
•weeping  features. 

"Sister,"  whispered  Minna,  "never  let  our  mother 
know  of  this,  it  would  make  her  so  unhappy.  And  be- 
tween us  all,  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  Shall  it, 
Carry  ?" 

"  Minna,  mamma  has  guessed  all,  and  has  questioned 
me  about  it,  but  I  would  not  confess  my  sin.  To-day, 
however,  I  could  bear  it  in  silence  no  longer,  and  just 
when  you  came  to  me  in  the  plantation,  I  was  making 
up  my  mind  to  go  and  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  ask  her 
to  beg  of  you  to  forgive  me.  Do  you  think,  Minna,"  in 
a  lower  voice,  "  do  you  think  that  God  will  forgive  me  ?" 

The  children  went  together  to  their  mamma,  and  Caro- 
line, having  unburthened  her  conscience  of  all  its  guilt, 
felt  happier  than  she  had  done  for  many  months.  From 
that  time,  assisted  by  her  good  mamma,  she  kept  a  watch 
over  her  propensity  to  envy ;  and  as  the  peace  of  love 
and  good-will  dawned  upon  her  heart,  it  imparted  a 
lustre  to  her  countenance ;  and  the  once  dark  and  silent 
Caroline  became  as  popular  and  beloved  as  the  sunny, 
golden-haired,  affectionate,  little  Minna. 


FEATS    OF    THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDERS. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  attractions  was  a  waterfall,  about 
three  hundred  yards  up  the  river.  It  needed  not  the 
feats  done  there  to  make  the  fall  of  the  Wailuka  or  River 
of  Destruction  worth  looking  at.  The  river  ran  for 
some  hundred  yards  or  so  in  rapids,  over  rocks  and 
stones,  the  banks,  crag,  and  precipice,  two  hundred  feet 
high,  whose  rudeness  was  softened  and  refined  by  ten- 
drils and  creepers,  that  hung  down  to  the  foaming  water, 
which  ill-naturedly  jerked  them  as  it  rushed  by.  A  huge 
rock  divided  the  stream,  one  half  of  which  dashed  petu- 
lantly on,  and  met  a  noisy  fate  down  the  fall ;  while  the 
other,  of  a  milder,  gentler  nature,  ran  along  a  channel 
of  solid  rock,  and  fell  in  one  heavy  stream  a  depth  of 
about  twenty-five  feet,  joining  the  rough  waters  below. 
A  little  turmoil  succeeded  the  junction  ',  then  they  flowed 
quietly  on,  like  brothers,  arm-in-arm,  till  they  fell 
again,  and  soon  were  lost  in  the  salt  waters  of  the  ocean. 
The  great  delight  of  the  natives  is  to  go  down  this  fall. 
They  sit  in  the  channel  I  have  described ;  they  utter  a 
shout,  a  scream  of  joy,  join  the  hands  gracefully  over  the 
head,  and,  one  after  another,  the  girls  of  Hilo  descend, 
emerging  like  sea-nymphs  in  the  eddy  below.  The  figure, 
as  it  gleams  for  an  instant  in  the  body  of  water,  appears 
to  those  standing  below  quite  perfect ;  and  the  gay  shouts 
and  laughing  taunt  to  follow,  have  led  to  the  death  of 
many ;  for  there  is  some  secret  current  that  not  only 
drowns,  but  carries  away  the  body  too.  The  feat  was 


attempted  by  three  of  our  men ;  but  none,  I  think,  did 
it  twice.  The  descent  of  the  lower  fall  is  a  lesser  feat, 
and  the  sensation  of  going  down  it  head-foremost  de- 
lightful :  even  that,  however,  is  often  fatal ;  and  during 
our  stay  here,  a  man  was  lost  merely  through  making  a 
false  step  from  the  bank.  The  surprising  agility  of  the 
women  especially  baffles  description.  One  will  sit  by 
your  side  on  the  high  bank,  and  remain  so  till  you  throw 
a  stone  into  the  water  with  all  your  force ;  then  down  she 
jumps,  straight  as  an  arrow,  her  feet  crossed  one  over  the 
instep  of  the  other,  and  emerges  with  a  laugh,  holding  up 
the  stone.  On  first  attempting  to  rise  to  the  surface  after 
going  down  the  fall,  the  water  seems,  from  the  force  of 
the  current,  to  be  matted  overhead,  and  it  is  only  by 
striking  out  into  the  eddy  that  you  can  rise :  this  the  girls 
manage  to  perfection.  They  kick  out  their  feet  both  to- 
gether, and  replaiting  their  hair  with  their  hands,  they 
float  about  the  edge  with  a  grace  that  is  beautiful  to  see. 
Then  the  water  is  clear  and  blue,  not  cold,  frosty,  half- 
thawed.  As  lazily  one  watched  the  stream,  down  dropped 
from  the  ledges  overhead,  and  cut  the  bright  water,  what 
soon  reappeared,  a  man  or  woman.  These  ledges  are 
fifty  or  eighty  feet  high ;  yet  none  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
feat,  and  the  merry  laugh  told  you  it  was  done  but  to 
surprise  the  European.  We  appeared  contemptible  in  our 
own  eyes  as  we  skurried  from  the  rain  with  our  um- 
brellas :  but  we  soon  yielded  to  wiser  teaching,  threw  care 
away,  got  wet  and  dry  again  without  minding  it,  swam, 
and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  they  did. —  Walpole's  Four 
Yean  in  (he  Pacific. 

PADDY-GO-EASY. 

PADDY'S  dress  maintained  its  early  character  to  the  last, 
no  two  parts  of  it  being  either  good  or  bad  at  the  same 
time.  He  always  wore  a  grey  frieze  great  coat,  which, 
big  as  we  have  described  him  to  be,  was  much  too  large 
for  him.  This  coat  always  hung  off  one  of  his  shoulders, 
and  he  has  been  sometimes  known  to  twist  up  that  shoul- 
der with  some  remote  intention  of  raising  the  collar  to 
its  proper  place  j  but,  during  his  whole  life,  no  one  ever 
could  observe  that  he  put  his  hand  to  it  for  that  purpose. 
His  shirt,  which  was  no  great  shakes  as  a  pattern  either 
in  cleanliness  or  make,  he  always  wore  open  about  the 
throat,  exposing  his  broad  red  sunburnt  breast,  except  of 
a  Sunday,  when  he  thrust  a  large  corker  pin  transversely 
across  the  neck  of  it,  which  stuck  up,  stiff  as  leather, 
about  his  ears,  giving  him  more  the  appearance  of  a  thief 
looking  out  of  the  pillory  than  anything  else  we  can  now 
remember.  And  indeed  he  himself  felt  conscious  that 
he  was  by  no  means  at  large  on  those  occasions,  nor  in  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  a  competent  share  of  civil  freedom  so 
long  as  he  was  thus  a  prisoner  in  his  own  shirt.  For  this 
reason,  then,  no  sooner  was  Mass  over  of  a  Sunday,  or 
at  least  that  limited  portion  of  its  conclusion,  which  was 
the  most  that  ever  fell  to  his  share,  and  he  returning 
home,  than  he  took  the  pin  out,  and  thrusting  it  into  his 
cuff,  pursued  his  journey  home  like  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent man.  As  to  his  breeches,  it  was,  during  his 
whole  life,  a  piece  of  unnecessary  labour  and  expense  to 
have  put  buttons  or  button-holes  to  the  knees  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  honest  Paddy  would  as  soon  think  of  taking 
to  the  highway  at  once  as  of  buttoning  them.  One 
solitary  button  kept  his  waistcoat  together  after  a  fashion; 
but  on  no  occasion  was  he  ever  known  to  have  a  garter 
on  each  leg,  and,  consequently,  we  need  not  say  that  one 
of  his  stockings,  or  in  general  both,  were  always  about 
his  feet.  If  he  got  a  new  hat  on  Monday  morning,  a 
person  would  imagine,  about  the  middle  of  the  week, 
that  it  had  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  his ;  and,  indeed, 
he  stood  in  a  similar  category  with  respect  to  his  shoes, 
which,  during  the  whiter  months,  were  always  well  | 
foddered  with  straw,  as  might  be  known  by  the  long  i 
stalks  of  it  that  projected  up  about  his  ankles  ;  for  he 
never  took  the  trouble  either  to  pull  or  cut  them  away. 
— Carleton. 
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AN  EVENING  SONG. 

Father  above  !  I  pray  to  thee, 

Before  I  take  my  rest ! 
I  seek  thee  on  my  bended  knee, 

With  warm  and  grateful  breast. 

First  let  me  thank  thee  for  my  share 

Of  sweet  and  blessed  health  ; 
It  is  a  boon  I  would  not  spare, 

For  worlds  of  shining  wealth. 

And  next  I  thank  thy  bounteous  hand, 

That  gives  my  "  daily  bread," 
That  flings  the  corn  upon  the  land, 

And  keeps  our  table  spread. 

I  thank  thee  for  each  peaceful  night, 

That  brings  me  soft  repose, 
I  thank  thee  for  the  morning's  light, 

That  bids  my  eyes  unclose. 

I  own  thy  mercy  when  I  move 

With  limbs  all  sound  and  free, 
That  gaily  bear  me  when  I  rove, 

Beside  the  moth  and  bee. 

I  thank  thee  for  my  kindred  friends, 

So  loving  and  so  kind ; 
Who  tell  me  all  that  knowledge  lends, 

To  aid  my  heart  and  mind. 

Ah  !  let  me  value  as  I  ought, 

The  lessons  good  men  teach, 
To  bear  no  malice  in  my  thought, 

No  anger  in  my  speech. 

Father  above !  Ah !  hear  my  prayer. 

And  let  me  ever  be 
Worthy  my  earthly  parents'  care, 

And  true  in  serving  thee. 

ELIZA  CCOK. 


COARSENESS  OF  NICE  PEOPLE. 

LIKE  other  things  spurious,  fastidiousness  is  often  incon- 
sistent with  itself;  the  coarsest  things  are  done,  the 
cruelest  things  said,  by  the  most  fastidious  people. 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  proverb  of  epicurean  particularity 
of  taste  ;  yet  none  of  the  vulgarians  whom  he  vilified  had 
a  keener  relish  for  a  coarse  allusion  or  a  malicious  false- 
hood. Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  demanded  that  life  should 
be  thrice  winnowed  for  his  use,  but  what  was  his  life  ? 
Louis  XIV.  was  "  insolently  nice"  in  some  things ;  what 
was  he  in  others  ?  If  we  observe  a  person  proud  of  a 
reputation  for  fastidiousness,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  egotism  which  is  its  life  will  at  times  lead  him  to  say 
or  do  something  disgusting.  We  need  expect  from  such 
people  no  delicate,  silent  self-sacrifice,  no  tender  watching 
for  others'  tastes  or  needs,  no  graceful  yielding  up  of 
privileges  in  un  considered  trifles,  on  which  wait  no 
"  flowing  thanks."  They  may  be  kind  and  obliging  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  when  the  service  required  involves 
anything  disagreeable,  anything  offensive  to  the  taste  on 
which  they  pride  themselves,  we  must  apply  elsewhere. 
Their  fineness  of  nature  sifts  common  duties,  selecting 
for  practice  only  those  which  will  pass  the  test;  and 
conscience  is  not  hurt,  for  unsuspected  pride  has  given 
her  a  bribe.— Mrs.  Kirkland. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

WHEN  the  bitterness  of  malignity  is  absent,  cheerful- 
ness has  full  play;  and  candour,  ever  open  and  benevo- 
lent, is  the  exponent  of  mirth  and  good  will. 

EDUCATION — Old  Experience  pointing  out  the  road  to 
Young  Nature — a  mental  railway,  beginning  at  birth, 
and  running  into  eternity. 

IT  is  curious  with  what  moral  fortitude  men  can  bear 
with  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

THE  sun  should  shine  on  festivals,  but  the  moon  is  the 
light  for  ruins. 

EVEB.Y  heart  has  its  necropolis,  filled  with  the  grave- 
stones of  the  loved  and  unforgotteii. 

COIUOLA.NUS  pardoning  his  ungrateful  country,  is 
greater  than  Ilegulus  suffering  martyrdom,  for  his  grateful 
country. 

SOLDIERS  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

MANY  of  the  blessings  universally  desired  are  frequently 
wanted,  because  most  men,  when  they  should  labour,  con- 
tent themselves  to  complain;  and  rather  linger  in  a  state 
in  which  they  cannot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  con- 
dition by  vigour  and  resolution. 

A  WISE  book  is  a  true  friend ;  its  author,  a  public 
benefactor. 

NEVER  put  a  curb  on  humanity;  we  are  toe  apt  to  stop 
without  it. 

IF  there  is  a  delicate,  deformed,  or  weak-minded  child 
in  a  family,  it  is  generally  the  favourite  with  its  parents. 
This  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Nature  taking  the  part 
of  the  most  helpless. 

TACITURNITY  is  best  learned  among  men  who  have 
none,  and  loquacity  among  the  taciturn. 

REAL  grief  is  never  clamorous.  It  seeks  to  shun  every 
eye ;  and  breathes,  in  solitude  and  silence,  the  sighs  that 
come  from  the  heart. 

A  GOOD  man  will  never  teach  that  which  he  does  not 
believe. 

IN  many  persons,  grief  takes  the  form  of  anger.  A 
proud  spirit,  unwilling  to  display  itself  covered  with  dust 
and  ashes,  uplifts  its  head  with  unbecoming  pride,  in 
order  to  conceal  that  temporary  humiliation. 

BE  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  but  at  war  with  their 
vices. 

PEEVISH  contradiction  about  trifles  is  infinitely  more 
vexatious  than  a  generous  opposition  where  matters  o* 
importance  are  involved. 

DUTY  has  pleasures  which  know  no  satiety. 

A  GENEROUS  mind  identifies  itself  with  all  around;  but 
a  selfish  one  identifies  all  things  with  self. 

HYPOCRISY — the  world's  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  virtue. 

MEN  of  talent  often  appear  common -place,  but  it  is 
generally  when  they  are  in  the  company  of  stupid  and  uri- 
genial  people. 

Do  not  all  that  you  can  do  j  spend  not  all  that  you 
have ;  believe  not  all  that  you  hear ;  and  tell  not  all  you 
know. 

EXCESSIVE  fear  opens  the  door  to  desperation. 

EXPERIENCE  has  taught  us  little,  if  it  has  not  in- 
structed us  to  pity  the  errors  of  others,  and  to  amend  our 
own. 

MAN'S  knowledge  is  but  as  the  rivulet,  his  ignorance 
as  the  sea. 
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THE  FALSE  RESPECTABLE. 

"  A  RESTLESSNESS  in  men's  minds,"  says  Sir  William 
Temple,  "  to  be  something  they  are  not,  and  have  some- 
thing they  have  not,  is  the  root  of  all  immorality." 
This  sentiment,  if  analyzed,  will  be  found  strictly  correct. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  vices  of  modern  society  is, 
the  aiming  and  struggling  to  keep  up  mere  external  ap- 
pearances. This  is  the  great  social  sin  of  the  age. 
There  is  a  universal  effort  at  seeming  to  be  something 
which  we  are  not.  We  put  on  appearances,  clothe  our- 
selves in  shams,  and  try  to  look  something  superior  to, 
or  at  least  different  from,  what  we  really  are. 

"  Respectability  "  is  one  of  our  great  aims.  Now,  re- 
spectability, regarded  in  its  true  sense,  is  a  proper  and 
most  desirable  thing.  To  be  respected,  on  right  grounds, 
is  an  object  which  every  man  and  woman  is  justified  in 
aiming  at.  To  be  respectable— literally,  worth  looking  at 
again,  worth  regarding  and  admiring — this  is  all  proper 
enough,  and  we  do  not  find  fault  with  it.  But  what  does 
"  respectability"  mean  in  the  modern-social  acceptation  of 
the  term  ?  It  means,  wearing  fine  clothes,  living  in  fine 
houses,  "keeping  a  gig."  It  looks  to  the  outside,  to 
sound,  show,  externals.  It  listens  to  the  chink  of  gold 
in  the  pocket,  and  admires  the  polish  of  the  brazen  face. 
Moral  worth  or  goodness  forms  no  part  of  it.  A  man  in 
these  days  may  be  perfectly  "respectable,"  and  yet  alto- 
gether despicable. 

This  false  and  demoralizing  habit  arises  from  the  over- 
weening estimate  which  we  form  in  this  country,  of  two 
things  well  enough  in  their  place, — rank  and  wealth.  We 
all  of  us  feel  as  if  we  belonged  to  some  rank  or  caste,  out 
of  which  we  are  always  struggling  to  rise  into  some  other 
above  it.  You  find  this  spirit  of  caste  as  keenly  at  work 
among  the  humblest  as  among  the  highest  ranks.  The 
linen-draper  looks  down  on  the  huckster,  the  huckster  on 
the  day-labourer,  the  day-labourer  has  some  one  beneath 
him  too.  Higher  up  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  rank,  it  is  the 
same.  The  man  of  acres  despises  the  man  of  cotton. 
How  exclusive  is  Almacks !  not  even  all  titled  men  can 
have  an  entree  there. 

It  matters  ifot  at  what  class  you  begin,  or  howsoever 
low  in  the  scale ;  you  will  find  that  every  man  has  some 
class  beneath  him  that  he  looks  down  upon.  Among 
the  middle  classes  this  exclusiveness  is  very  marked. 


Each  circle  would  think  it  a  degradation  to  mix  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  members  of  the  circle  beneath  it.  In  small 
towns  and  villages,  this  feeling  assumes  its  most  intense 
form.  There  you  find  distinct  coteries  or  circles,  holding 
aloof  from  each  other,  despising  each  other,  and  often 
pelting  each  other  with  hard  words. 

And  while  every  one  has  his  or  her  own  exclusive 
circle,  which  all  of  supposed  inferior  rank  are  precluded 
from  entering,  they  are  at  the  same  time  struggling  to 
pass  over  the  line  of  social  demarcation  which  has  been 
drawn  by  those  above  them  ;  they  are  eager  to  overleap  it, 
and  thus  gain  admission  into  a  circle  still  more  exclusive 
than  their  own.  There  is  a  desperate  scramble  for  front 
places,  and  many  are  the  mean  shifts  employed  to  gain  them. 
We  must  be  "  respectable,"  forsooth  !  We  must  possess 
the  homage  of  society !  And  for  this  purpose  we  must 
be  rich,  or  at  least  seem  to  be  so.  Hence  the  struggles 
after  style — the  efforts  made  to  put  on  the  appearances 
of  wealth — the  dash,  the  glitter,  and  the  show  of  middle 
and  upper  class  life — the  aping  of  aristocratic  manners 
and  customs — the  gaudy  "gentility,"  and  "ton;" — and 
hence,  too,  their  motley  train  of  palled  and  vitiated  tastes, 
of  shrunken  hearts  and  stunted  intellects,  of  folly,  fri- 
volity, and  madness. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  mere  appearances 
kept  up,  as  in  the  means  taken  to  keep  them  up,  that 
the  fruitful  cause  of  immorality  is  to  be  found.  A  man, 
once  having  taken  his  class  status,  must  run  all  risks  to 
keep  it  up.  To  surrender  anyone  indulgence,  is  to  lose  caste 
in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  descent  in  the  world 
to  abridge  oneVself  of  a  superfluity.  The  seeming- 
rich  man,  who  drives  his  close  carriage  and  drinks  cham- 
pagne, will  not  tolerate  a  descent  to  a  gig  and  plain  port ; 
and  the  respectable  man,  who  keeps  his  gig,  would  think 
it  a  degradation  to  have  to  travel  a-foot  or  in  a  'bus, 
between  his  country-house  and  his  town-office.  They 
will  descend  to  immorality  rather  than  descend  in  ap- 
parent rank:  they  will  yield  to  dishonesty  rat  her  than  yield 
up  the  mock  applause  and  hollow  respect  of  that  big  fool, 
"  the  world." 

Who  cannot  call  to  mind  hundreds  of  instances  of  men 
— "  respectable  men" — who,  from  one  extravagance  have 
gone  on  to  another — wantonly  squandering  wealth  which 
was  not  theirs — and  all  in  order  to  keep  up  a  worldly 
reputation,  and  to  cut  a  great  figure  before  their  ad- 
miring fellows ;  all  ending  in  a  sudden  smash,  a  frightful 
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downfall,  an  utter  bankruptcy — to  the  ruin,  perhaps,  of 
thousands.  They  have  finished  up  with  paying  a  respect 
ahle  dividend  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound  !  Indeed  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  five-sixths  of  the  fraud  and  swind- 
ling that  disgrace  commercial  transactions,  have  their 
origin  in  this  same  diseased  sense  of  which  we  now  speak. 

To  be  respectable,  in  the  false  sense  of  the  term,  what 
is  not  sacrificed  ?  Peace,  and  honesty,  and  truth,  and 
virtue,  all  to  keep  up  appearances.  We  must  cheat,  and 
scrub,  and  deceive,  and  defraud,  that  "  the  world"  may 
not  see  behind  our  mask  !  We  must  torment  and  en- 
slave ourselves,  because  we  must  extort  "  the  world's' 
applause,  at  least  secure  "  the  world's"  good  opinion  ! 

How  often  is  suicide  to  be  traced  to  this  false  senti- 
ment !  Vain  men  will  give  up  their  life  rather  than  their 
class  notions  of  respectability.  They  will  go  down  to 
Tophet  itself  rather  than  sink  one  step  in  "  society." 
They  will  rather  cut  the  thread  of  existence  itself,  than 
cut  fashionable  circles.  Very  few  suicides  are  committed 
from  real  want.  "We  never  hear,"  says  Joel  Barlow, 
"  of  a  man  committing  suicide  for  want  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  but  it  is  often  done  for  want  of  a  coach." 

Of  this  mean  and  miserable  spirit  of  class  and  caste, 
women  are  the  especial  victims.  They  are  far  too  gene- 
rally brought  up  with  false  notions  of  life,  and  taught  to 
estimate  men  and  things  rather  by  their  external  appear- 
ance than  by  their  intrinsic  worth.  Their  education  is 
conducted  mainly  with  the  view  of  pleasing  and  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  others,  rather  than  of  developing 
the  best  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  within  themselves. 
Hence  the  accomplishment-mania,  and  its  results.  They 
are  early  imbued  with  notions  of  exclusiveness,  fashion, 
and  gentility.  Appearances,  in  course  of  time,  come  to 
be  estimated  by  them  above  all  more  sterling  and  less 
glaring  qualities.  Respectable  position  in  society  is  held 
up  to  them  as  the  mark  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  to  be 
criminal  or  vicious  is  virtually  represented  to  them  as  less 
horrible  than  to  be  "vulgar."  Immured  within  the 
bastile  of  exclusivism,  woman  is  held  a  captive  to  all  the 
paltry  shifts  and  expediencies  of  convention,  fashion, 
gentility,  and  so  forth.  The  genuine  benevolence  of  her 
nature  is  thus  perverted ;  her  heart  grows  contracted ; 
and  the  very  highest  sources  of  happiness — those  which 
consist  in  a  kindly  sympathy  with  humanity  in  all  ranks 
of  life — become  as  a  well  shut  up,  and  a  fountain  sealed. 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  what  is  called  "  fashionable 
society,"  a  fine  outside  appearance  is  regarded  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  virtue  ?  that,  to  be  rich,  or  to  have  the 
appearance  of  it,  is  esteemed  as  a  merit  of  a  high  order ; 
whereas,  to  be  poor,  or  to  seem  so,  ranks  as  something 
like  an  unpardonable  offence  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  heartless- 
ness  of  this  class  spirit,  that  a  young  woman,  belonging 
to  such  an  order,  who,  by  misfortune  or  family  reverses, 
may  have  been  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  and  who 
endeavours,  by  her  own  honest  hands,  to  earn  her  own 
honest  bread,  immediately  loses  caste,  and  is  virtually 
expelled  from  "  respectable  "  society.  Labour  and  useful 
occupation,  which,  in  all  cases,  have  a  high  dignity  in  them, 
and  are  honourable  alike  in  man  and  woman,  are  considered 
among  exclusive  classes  (at  least  when  such  labour  is 
for  a  living)  as  derogatory  from  female  character  and 
respectability  1  The  resolution  to  be  independent— the 
most  invigorating  resolution  which  can  take  possession  of 
the  human  mind — is  scouted  in  such  circles  as  a 
degrading  thing;  and  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
within  their  influence  will  accordingly  submit  to  the 
most  severe  privations,  and  encounter  the  most  painful 
trials,  rather  than  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  class  and 
caste  respectability,  by  openly  endeavouring  to  earn  their 
living  by  honest  industry. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  time  arrive,  and  we  think 
we  see  it  rapidly  approaching,  when  this  inhuman  and 
unchristian  spirit  of  class  and  caste  shall  be  voted  down  by 
society  itself,  as  vulgar  and  disrespectable  ;  when  industry 


and  usefulness  shall  be  pronounced  as  truly  honourable, 
and  intelligence  and  moral  worth  be  stamped  as  the  only 
true  respectability. 


AN  ADVENTURE  AT  BOCA-DEL-RIO. 

IT  was  an  interesting  moment  when  on  emerging  from 
the  forest  above  Vera  Cruz,  through  which  I  had  been 
riding  some  hours,  I  caught  sight  of  the  ocean ;  the  view 
of  the  broad  expanse  of  water  stretching  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  vision  to  my  native  country,  conveyed  something 
like  a  home  feeling  to  my  mind.  But  there  was  that 
breeding  in  the  elements  which  soon  recalled  me  to  my 
actual  situation  ;  all  nature  seemed  oppressed  by  a  strange 
uneasiness;  a  bitter  smell  rose  from  the  sea,  birds  flew 
over  its  surface  with  wild  cries  j  my  horse  panted  under 
the  suffocating  heat ;  every  thing  in  short  announced  the 
brewing  of  a  norther,  as  the  frequent  hurricanes  are 
called,  which  blow  on  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  gulf. 
They  last  from  two  to  six  days ;  the  most  violent  being 
the  soonest  over.  While  I  was  gazing,  the  dense  bank  of 
mist  that  obscured  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  was  sud- 
denly torn  asunder,  and  the  lofty  Sierra  of  San  Martin 
stood  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the  distance,  unshrouded 
in  an  instant  by  the  impetuous  blast. 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  ships  in  the  gulf,"  said  my  compa- 
nion Calros,  "for  the  norther  is  upon  them  sword  in 
hand,  and  the  coming  night  will  be  an  ugly  one,  as  we 
shall  perhaps  find  out  by-and-by,  when  we  get  to  Boca- 
del-Rio." 

I  wished  to  sail  from  Vera  Cruz  without  delay,  but 
Calros  assured  me  that  for  four  days  at  least  no  vessel 
would  be  able  to  stir,  and  reminded  me  at  the  same  time 
of  my  promise  to  accompany  him  until  the  design  he  had 
in  view  was  accomplished.  The  hurricane  was  an  unan- 
swerable argument,  and  being  compelled  to  delay  I  agreed 
that  after  a  short  halt  in  the  city  to  arrange  for  my  de- 
parture, I  would  ride  on  in  the  evening  to  Boca-del-Rio, 
four  leagues  farther,  and  rejoin  him  there. 

The  tempest  was  at  its  height  when,  having  transacted 
my  business,  I  proceeded  by  a  road  along  the  beach  in 
the  direction  already  taken  by  Calros.  The  icy  blast  from 
the  north  howled  furiously,  and  the  waves  dashed  foaming 
and  hissing  to  the  feet  of  my  horse.  It  was  growing 
dusk,  and  the  gloom  deepened  as  I  advanced.  At  times 
I  was  compelled  to  turn  my  back  to  the  wind ;  on  such 
occasions  I  saw  the  light-house  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  in 
the  distance,  illuminating  the  white  surface  of  the  sea  by 
alternate  flashes,  and  half  repented  having  left  the  city. 
I  went  on  nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  storm,  and  had 
almost  reached  the  wood,  beyond  which  stands  Boca-del- 
Rio,  when  I  saw  a  horseman  riding  a  short  distance  in 
advance.  With  one  hand  raised  to  protect  his  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  the  lightning,  he  was  looking  out  intently 
over  the  ocean,  as  though  he  wished  to  penetrate  the 
sombre  veil  which  shrouded  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
bailed  him,  the  roar  of  the  tempest  completely  drowned 
my  cries  and  the  noise  of  my  horse's  feet,  and  I  was  about 
to  quicken  my  pace ;  but  at  the  moment  the  sound  of  a 
distant  report  came  on  the  blast,  and  the  stranger  spurring 
liis  horse,  was  speedily  out  of  sight.  Once  within  the 
forest,  the  trouble  of  finding  the  narrow  path  through  the 
tangled  underwood  prevented  my  thinking  of  what  had 
occurred.  The  trees  deadened  the  fury  of  the  hurricane, 
and  I  rode  slowly  forward  in  comparative  quiet  for  about 
an  hour,  when  Boca-del-Rio,  so  named  from  standing  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  came  in  sight.  I  intended  to  betake 
myself  immediately  to  quarters  for  the  night,  but  an  inter- 
esting spectacle  awaited  me. 

Notwithstanding  the  norther,  all  the  population  of  the 
village  was  in  movement  on  the  shore,  every  eye  gazing 
on  the  foaming  waters.  There  was  nothing  in  sight,  but 
lie  report  of  a  cannon  had  announced  a  ship  in  distress, 
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and  wanting  a  pilot.  In  such  a  night  it  was  evident  that 
unless  by  miracle  no  vessel  could  lay  near  the  land  with- 
out wreck,  still,  as  no  second  report  had  been  heard,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  strange  sail  had  beaten  off.  Besides, 
the  most  expert  pilot  of  the  coast  had  gone  out  before  the 
storm  commenced,  and  he  was  doubtless  on  board,  so 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  spectators  entertained  no 
fears  for  the  result. 

Cabos,  who  was  among  the  number,  had  communicated 
these  particulars  to  me,  when  a  second  report  was  heard, 
followed  soon  after  by  the  flash  and  roar  of  a  third, 
and  nearer  than  before.  Presently  we  made  out  a  vessel 
under  bare  poles  moving  rapidly  towards  the  shore ;  the 
only  hope  of  escape  from  utter  destruction  lay  in  her 
being  able  to  enter  a  channel  near  where  we  stood,  by 
which  means  she  would  strike  easily  on  the  sand.  The 
channel,  however,  was  barely  discernible  through  the 
drifting  spray  and  foam,  and  it  was  apparent  from  the 
movements  of  the  vessel,  that  those  on  board  were  delay- 
ing the  attempt  as  long  as  possible.  All  at  once  a  shout 
of  pleasure  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  wind :  about  a 
cannon  shot  from  where  we  had  assembled,  a  light  shone 
above  the  shingle.  Had  some  courageous  individual  de- 
voted himself  to  guide  the  ship  towards  the  channel  ? 
The  crew  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  friendly  signal,  for 
the  brig  with  foresail  set  to  render  her  more  obedient  to 
the  helm  in  such  a  critical  moment,  came  driving  shore- 
wards  with  fearful  rapidity.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to 
pause  during  a  lull,  bnt  it  was  only  to  receive  an  additi- 
onal impulse  from  the  fierce  blasts  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  at  last,  after  a  sudden  bound  she  struck  heavily  ; 
a  cry  of  distress  was  heard  above  the  uproar  of  the  storm, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  light  disappeared,  like  the 
ignes  fatui  after  luring  travellers  to  destruction.  It  was 
all  over  with  the  vessel,  and  there  remained  but  to  save 
the  crew.  While  we  were  deliberating  on  the  choice  of 
means,  a  man  holding  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  showed  him- 
self on  the  bow  of  the  wreck,  and  by  the  light  he  was  re- 
cognised as  the  pilot  Ventura.  We  could  neither  hear 
his  voice,  nor  go  to  his  assistance ;  a  few  minutes  later  a 
boat  was  lowered  from  the  side  of  the  brig  into  the  water, 
and  several  men  got  in  to  bring  a  rope  to  the  land,  but 
after  a  short  struggle  with  the  waves  she  disappeared  in  a 
dash  of  foam. 

Only  one  man  reached  the  shore ;  he  emerged  from  the 
water  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  cold :  it  was  the  pilot. 
A  line  was  passed  round  his  body,  which  enabled  us  to 
stretch  a  hawser  from  the  vessel  to  the  land,  and  one  by 
one,  though  not  without  great  difficulty  and  danger,  all 
that  remained  on  board  were  saved.  As  soon  as  Ventura 
could  speak,  he  gave  us  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
the  brig  had  been  lost  by  treachery  ;  the  light  which  led 
her  to  a  ledge  of  rocks  had  been  kindled  by  wretches  who 
regard  every  shipwreck  as  an  opportunity  for  plunder.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  individual  whom  I  had 
seen  on  the  road,  and  who  had  ridden  off  so  suddenly  at 
the  first  gun-fire.  "A  curse  on  these  marauders/' ex- 
claimed Ventura,  as  he  finished  his  recital,  "  whom  every 
norther  brings  down  to  the  shore  for  pillage.  A  curse 
on  the  villain  who  made  us  strike  to  gratify  his  hateful 
cupidity." 

The  brig  was  American,  and  freighted  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  contraband  goods  for  the  port  of  Alvarado. 
Being  insured,  the  survivors  treated  their  misfortune  with 
characteristic  phlegm.  The  villagers  were  ready  with 
offers  of  hospitality,  and  before  long  the  beach  was  almost 
deserted,  only  a  few  men  remaining  to  seize  whatever 
might  drift  on  shore  on  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  wreck. 

Desirous  of  witnessing  the  end,  I  waited  with  Ven- 
tura. "  Wherever  there  is  carrion,"  he  whispered,  "  the 
vultures  are  not  far  off :  we  shall  presently  see  those  who 
caused  the  wreck." 

A  row  of  mangroves  was  between  us  and  the  beach, 
and  concealed  the  party  from  observation.  We  had  not 


long  to  wait.  .  A  troop  of  horsemen  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  advancing  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  they  halted 
a  short  distance  from  the  trees  as  though  to  ascertain 
their  position,  and  one  of  the  number  rode  forward  alone.  I 
"  The  scoundrel  has  been  to  fetch  a  reinforcement,"  mut-  ! 
tered  the  pilot.  In  the  stranger  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ' 
recognising  the  cavalier  who  had  cansed  me  some  uneasi- 
ness on  my  way  to  Boca-del-Rio.  He  rode  a  short  distance 
into  the  water,  the  better  to  survey  the  bales  and  pack- 
ages which  were  beginning  to  come  on  shore ;  his  dark 
figure  showed  in  bold  relief  over  the  white  surface  of  the 
sea.  "  Who  can  hand  me  a  rifle  ? "  asked  Ventura.  A 
musket  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  one  of  the  villagers  j 
he  fired :  we  saw  horse  and  rider  disappear  beneath  the 
waves.  The  other  robbers  took  to  flight  without  waiting 
for  a  second  discharge.  Presently  a  man  rose  from  the 
water  and  rushed  upon  the  beach :  it  was  the  leader,  the 
ball  destined  for  him  had  only  hit  the  horse.  Ventura 
ran  to  keep  him  back ;  there  was  a  struggle,  and  before 
we  could  get  near  to  separate  the  combatants  it  was 
already  over.  The  pilot  lay  stretched  on  the  sand, 
while  the  robber,  who  believed  that  his  dagger  had  given 
a  fatal  thrust,  made  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Ventura  rose  painfully.  "  I  could  not  get  at  him,"  he 
said,  "  but  never  mind,  I  made  him  out  to  be  that  rascal 
Campos  ?  Positively  I  am  not  wounded,  but  it  is  a 
miracle  that  he  did  not  pin  me  to  the  ground." 

"  Did  you  say  the  fellow's  name  was  Campos,"  asked 
Calros,  pressing  forwards  j  "  Tereso  Campos." 

"  Yes.     Tereso  Campos." 

"  It  is  the  man  I  seek,"  continued  the  Jarocho,  squeez- 
ing my  hand. 

"  You,  seeking  for  him  ? "  inquired  the  pilot,  "  and 
why  ? " 

"  To  kill  him,"  replied  Cabos,  with  heroic  simplicity. 

"  Well !  I  undertake  that  you  shall  find  him  to-mor- 
row, and  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  escape  a  second  time." 

"You  hear  him,  senor  cavalier,"  said  the  Jarocho, 
turning  to  me,  "you  also  are  interested  in  pursuing 
Campos." 

For  the  moment,  however,  every  other  purpose  gave 
way  to  that  of  dividing  the  spoils,  which  now  floated  on 
shore  from  the  wreck  in  great  quantities.  The  articles 
were  placed  in  a  pile,  and  apportioned  with  strict  impar- 
tiality ;  Ventura  took  for  his  share  a  few  chests  of  Irish 
linen.  I  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  pure  disinter- 
estedness which  actuated  the  villagers  in  their  opposition 
to  the  fugitive  band  of  plunderers.  So  promptly  was  the 
booty  carried  away,  that  in  a  few  minutes  Cabos  and  I 
were  left  alone  on  the  beach  j  we,  in  turn  proceeded  to 
the  village,  where  we  partook  of  a  frugal  repast  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  coming  fatigue,  and  then  bent  our 
steps  to  the  place  where  the  pilot  was  waiting  for  us. 

In  a  small  creek  shaded  by  willows,  Ventura  was  pre- 
paring a  canoe  for  an  expedition.  This  mode  of  travel- 
ling was  far  more  agreeable  than  a  weary  tramp  through 
the  wood  as  I  had  anticipated.  Cabos  knew  how  to  row; 
we  took  our  places,  and  aided  by  the  flood  tide  were  soon 
gliding  rapidly  up  the  dark  current.  The  gloomy  forest 
rose  on  either  hand ;  sometimes  the  stream  was  so  narrow 
that  the  trees  overhung,  and  formed  a  dense  vaulted 
canopy.  After  rowing  some  time  in  silence  the  pilot  and 
the  Jarocho  began  to  converse  on  the  chances  of  the  en- 
terprise :  our  position  was  not  an  enviable  one,  and  an 
enemy  posted  in  a  tree  above  our  heads  might  take  his 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  three  as  his  victim.  The  night 
was  so  dark  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
objects  j  we  had  kept  on  for  more  than  two  hours,  when 
Cabos  rested  for  a  few  moments  to  breathe.  The  canoe, 
left  to  itself,  drifted  broadside  to  the  current.  "  Keep  her 
in  a  line  with  the  stream,"  exclaimed  Ventura  sharply, 
for  supposing  that  we  meet  no  human  enemies,  yet  the 
wind  may  have  blown  down  a  tree,  and  a  collision  broad- 
side on  would  infallibly  capsize  us.  And  the  danger 
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would  be  the  greater,  seeing  that  sharks  not  unfrequently 
come  up  as  far  as  this  with  the  flood." 

This  was  a  new  peril,  one  that  I  had  not  expected, 
and  the  thought  of  the  repose  and  comfort  I  might  have 
enjoyed  by  remaining  at  Vera  Cruz  caused  me  a  little  vexa- 
tion. Calros,  however,  needed  no  second  warning,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  oar  with  redoubled  ardour.  We 
had  arrived  at  a  spot  where  two  high  steep  banks  some- 
what singularly  narrowed  the  river's  bed.  A  few  yards 
further,  where  there  was  not  width  for  the  oars,  Ventura 
was  obliged  to  use  a  boat-hook  against  the  rapidity  of  the 
descending  current.  Presently  the  stream  widened  again, 
but  the  banks  rose  proportionately  higher.  Lofty  rocks 
hollowed  by  the  stream  overhung  the  water  like  the 
broken  arch  of  a  bridge.  Under  these  sonorous  vaults, 
every  stroke  of  the  oar  woke  a  ringing  echo.  We 
advanced  at  hazard,  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  totally  un- 
able to  perceive  whether  each  pull  might  not  impel  us 
against  the  rocky  cliff.  "  We  want  a  tiger-cat's  eyes  to 
see  our  way  here,"  said  the  pilot. 

"  Is  there  much  more  of  it  ? "  inquired  Calros. 

"  A  few  good  strokes  of  the  oars  will  bring  us  out,"  re- 
plied Ventura,  "  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  discover  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  leading  from  this  basin  :  it  is  as 
narrow  as  that  by  which  we  came  in.  Take  the  pole,  senor 
cavalier,  and  try  if  we  are  approaching  the  rocks." 

I  did  as  was  bidden.  The  canoe  had  not  lost  her  direct 
line,  I  could  touch  nothing  with  the  pole  on  either  side. 
"  All  is  well,"  I  said,  and  we  are  in  the  midlde  of  the 
stream." 

The  rowers  applied  themselves  again  to  the  oars,  the  light 
vessel  flew  over  the  water.  All  at  once  the  pole  struck 
violently  against  the  rock,  and  escaped  from  my  hands, 
and  I  was  thrown  from  my  seat.  There  was  a  noise  of 
breaking  branches,  and  the  canoe  suddenly  stopped. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  exclaimed  the  pilot,  rushing  forwards, 
as  his  hands  encountered  an  inextricable  tangle  of  lianas 
and  interwoven  branches.  "  Demonio  !  the  villains  have 
set  a  dead  tree  adrift,  and  the  current  has  brought  it  here 
to  bar  our  passage.  How  shall  we  now  get  out  of  this 
pass  ?  A  lump  of  rock  hurled  from  above  would  crush  us 
before  we  could  force  our  way." 

The  evidence  was  overwhelming,  I  kept  silence.  The 
safest  plan  was  to  return  to  the  channel  by  which  we  had 
entered,  but  the  canoe  was  so  fast  as  to  resist  all  our 
efforts  at  extrication.  A  few  moments  passed  in  a  vain 
struggle  to  accomplish  the  object :  suddenly  a  thundering 
voice  resounded  above  our  heads,  and  the  cry  echoed : 
"  Who  goes  there  ? " 

"  Gente  de  paz,  friends."  I  replied,  at  the  pilot's 
suggestion. 

"That  won't  do.  There  are  three  of  you,  and  I  must 
hear  three  voices." 

"  Well  then,  Caramba  !  "  exclaimed  the  Jarocho,  "  let 
Campos  know  that  I  am  here;  I,  Calros  Romero  of 
Manantial." 

"  And  ask  him  also,"  added  the  pilot  boldly,  "  if  he 
remembers  the  name  of  Siuforoso  Ventura  of  Boca-del- 
Rio." 

A  shrill  whistle  ran  through  the  wood;  both  banks 
were  occupied.  The  moments  seemed  to  pass  slowly  as 
ages,  at  last  certain  indistinct  forms  appeared  on  the  rocks 
above  us,  menacing  cries  resounded,  and  flickering  lights 
shone  on  the  stream.  Ventura  fired  among  the  bandits 
without  further  delay,  but  they  had  the  advantage  over 
us  in  position,  and  in  weapons  more  terrible  than  ours. 
A  report  answered  the  pilot's  fire,  then  an  enormous  mass 
of  rock,  laboriously  displaced,  was  hurled  into  the  river ; 
the  water  broke  into  our  canoe,  and  a  yell  of  agony  burst 
from  Ventura.  For  our  parts,  half-choked  by  the  sud- 
den dash,  we  felt  the  canoe  spring  as  though  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  breaking  loose  from  the  branches,  drift 
rapidly  down  the  river.  When  I  recovered  conscious- 
ness, the  pilot  was  no  longer  with  us.  I  called  him 


several  times,  Calros  alone  answered.  "  It  is  all  over 
with  him.  Did  you  not  hear  his  last  cry  ?  He  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  Now  for  ourselves." 

A  speedy  retreat  was  our  only  remaining  chance  ol 
safety.  The  Jarocho  had  retaken  the  oars,  and  was  row- 
ing vigorously.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the  cleaving  of 
the  water  under  the  measured  strokes.  Had  the  enemy 
lost  our  traces,  or  was  he  waiting  for  us  at  the  intricate 
opening  by  which  we  had  entered.  We  passed,  however, 
in  safety,  and  having  reached  a  comparatively  open  spot 
on  one  of  the  banks,  we  landed.  Having  ascertained  that 
no  lurking  foe  was  near,  we  determined  on  taking  an 
hour's  rest;  and  to  consult  on  the  means  of  continuing 
our  adventure,  either  by  land  or  water.  The  first  gleams 
of  day  were  brightening  the  heavens ;  we  were  about  in- 
stalling ourselves  in  the  modest  encampment,  when,  to 
our  great  surprise,  we  heard  a  well-known  voice  pro- 
nounce both  our  names.  It  was  Ventura's  voice.  At 
first  we  believed  ourselves  the  sport  of  a  hallucination  j 
but  very  soon  we  could  no  longer  doubt  the  resurrection 
of  the  brave  pilot,  who  appeared  on  the  other  bank,  and 
requested  us  to  fetch  him  over.  To  cross  the  stream  was 
but  a  moment's  work  for  Calros.  "  By  what  miracle  are 
you  still  of  this  world  ?  "  I  immediately  asked,  "  I  have 
yet  in  my  ears  the  cry  of  agony  which  escaped  you." 

"  And  it  was  that  cry  which  saved  your  lives,"  replied 
Ventura ;  "  as  for  the  miracle,  it  is  only  one  for  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  Mexican  of  good  race  at  battle  with 
danger.  When  I  saw  that  we  ran  risk  of  being  crushed 
without  defence,  I  leaped  from  the  canoe  into  the  branches 
of  the  tree  that  barred  our  passage ;  and  when  the  rock 
fell,  I  gave  the  scream  which  you  took  for  a  death  yell. 
The  wretches  who  threw  it  were  deceived  as  well  as  you. 
and  took  to  their  heels.  An  hour  afterwards  I  made  my 
way  quietly  up  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  knowing 
that  I  should  overtake  you  somewhere,  and  as  you  see, 
am  not  mistaken.  We  shall  now  resume  our  pursuit,  and 
you,  senor  Calros,  who  were  so  impatient  before  this  new 
attempt,  to  avenge  yourself  on  Campos,  your  desire  will 
now  be  much  more  lively.  I  have  friends  at  the  village 
where  Campos  lives ;  we  will  go  there,  and  bring  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  him ;  and  in  two  hours  hence  your 
desires  will  be  gratified." 

No  further  halt  was  to  be  thought  of.  We  set  off  again 
in  the  canoe,  still  ascending  the  stream,  which  so  gloomy 
in  the  night,  sparkled  and  danced  in  the  sunshine.  After 
rowing  the  time  specified,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
banks  sunk  to  a  level,  and  the  fields  of  sugar-cane  covered 
the  ground  with  their  wavy  verdure;  on  one  side  they 
were  bounded  by  a  chain  of  low  hills.  "  We  must  land 
here,  said  the  pilot,  "  the  village  is  behind  those  hills." 

We  landed,  and  Ventura  in  advance,  walked  to  the 
houses.  All  was  quiet,  some  of  the  inhabitants  reclining 
carelessly  in  their  hammocks  under  the  trees,  saluted  the 
pilot  as  an  old  acquaintance.  He  answered  briefly  to  the 
queries  respecting  occurrences  at  the  coast,  and  asked  for 
Campos,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  cause  of  Calros' 
visit.  This  was  welcome  intelligence  to  the  lazy  and  con- 
tentious group.  We  went  to  the  hut  pointed  out  as  be- 
longing to  Campos :  he  was  also  in  his  hammock.  I 
could  not  help  admiring  the  strength  of  will  with  which 
he  succeeded  in  concealing  his  confusion  at  the  sight  of 
Ventura,  whom  he  doubtless  believed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  He  rose  up  quietly,  looked  at  us  with  dis- 
dainful curiosity,  and  seemed  unmoved,  except  on  seeing 
Calros. 

"  Who  put  you  on  my  track  ? "  he  demanded. 

"  Tia  Josefa,"  answered  the  Jarocho,  "  it  is  by  her 
orders  that  I  come  here  from  Manantial." 

"  Half  a  word  is  enough  for  a  quick  ear,"  rejoined 
Campos,  "  L  am  at  your  service." 

The  conditions  of  the  duel  were  forthwith  settled,  and 
we  walked  slowly  to  the  ground,  about  a  mile  distant.  It 
was  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  marshy  lakes,  common 
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in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  where  the  sandy  slope  termi- 
nated in  a  loose  and  crumbling  precipice.  In  a  few 
minutes  Campos  arrived  with  his  friends ;  when  the 
ground  was  measured  off,  and  the  combatants  took  their 
places.  I  heard  the  signal,  and  heard,  with  choking  heart, 
the  clash  of  the  two  blades ;  I  had  turned  away  my  head, 
but  at  a  cry  which  was  uttered,  an  irresistible  movement 
made  me  again  look  on  the  party.  A  man  who  had 
rushed  suddenly  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  brandished  the 
fragment  of  a  sword  in  his  hand,  while  blood  streamed 
from  his  side :  it  was  Campos.  So  rapid  was  his  flight, 
that  his  opponent  had  not  yet  moved  from  the  ground. 
One  of  the  bystanders  approached  to  supply  Campos  with 
a  weapon  in  place  of  that  which  had  broken,  but  he  came 
too  late.  The  fugitive,  exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had 
made,  staggered,  and  fell  down  on  the  sand.  For  a 
moment  he  tried  to  maintain  his  position  on  the  steep 
bank,  but  the  shifting  soil  crumbled  in  his  stiffened  hands, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  after  a  horrible  struggle  for  a 
few  moments,  rolled  into  the  lake  buried  in  an  avalanche 
of  sand. 

Calros'  escape  was  now  to  be  effected ;  we  hastened  to 
the  canoe,  and  aided  by  the  descending  current,  reached 
Boca-del-Rio  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  brave 
qualities  of  Calros  made  such  an  impression  on  Ventura, 
that  he  intreated  the  Jarocho  to  remain,  and  share  with 
him  in  the  business  of  a  pilot.  But  Calros  refused  ;  his 
heart  was  far  away  in  the  interior,  in  the  forest  village  of 
Manantial.  It  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  took  leave 
of  him,  as  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  disappeared  in 
the  wood.  Two  days  afterwards  I  sailed  for  the  United 
States. 

[TJie  "  Fandango  at  Manantial  "  appeared  in  No.  28.] 


PASSING  AWAY. 

Flowers  bloom  but  to  wither, 

Trees  bud  to  decay, 
The  strong  and  the  lovely 
Are  passing  away, 

"  Passing  away  I  " 
Sings  the  sad  heart  and  gay, 
Oh  !  all  that's  around  us, 
Is  passing  a\vay. 

The  birds  as  they  sit 

On  the  dew-covered  spray, 
Their  song  gives  the  chorus 

Of  "  passing  away," 
Passing  away. 

To  the  land  of  the  dead, 

To  the  dwellings  of  clay, 
Our  haste-making  footsteps 

Are  passing  away, 
Passing  away. 

Hearts  with  lofty  aspirings, 
Heads  wrinkled  and  grey, 
On  the  dust  that's  beneath  you 
Read  "  passing  away  !" 

"  Passing  away ;" 
Sings  the  sad  heart  and  gay, 
Oh  1  all  that's  around  us 
Says  "  passing  away." 

w.  c. 


COUNTRY   LIFE— A    SPECIMEN    OF   A  RURAL 
DIARY. 

OP  all  rural  books — and  our  literature  is  richer  in 
them  than  that  of  any  other  country — four  or  five  occur 
to  me  at  this  moment  as  pre-eminent :  Walton's 
*'  Angler,"  Howitt's  "  Rural  Life  in  England,"  Miss 
Mitford's  «  Our  Village,"  White's  "  Natural  History  of 


Selborne,"  and  that  worthy  supplement  and  contrast  to 
it,  St.  John's  "  Natural  History  and  Wild  Sports  of  the 
Highlands."  Of  them  all,  the  "Natural  History  of 
Selborne,"  is  the  best  known  and  most  popular,  it  has 
settled  itself  as  a  standard  work  with  such  felicitous  hits 
as  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
"  Don  Quixote,"  while,  like  them,  it  supplies  the  model 
of  a  whole  race  of  interesting  descendants,  in  which,  were 
it  nothing  else,  we  are  glad  to  revive  remembrance  of  our 
old  friends.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  certain  direction,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  these  refreshing  country  books ; 
there  is  more  poetry  and  variety  in  the  others ;  but  the 
author  shows  such  a  persevering  earnestness,  such  a 
serious  simplicity  in  gossiping  about  nature,  enters  so 
into  the  heart  of  his  topic,  and,  above  all,  betrays  so 
fond  a  partiality  for  birds, — those  universal  favourites 
which  seem  to  express  the  very  spirit  of  earth,  air,  woods, 
and  water, — that  we  cannot  help  loving  the  man  and 
sympathizing  with  him.  He  is,  after  all,  meeker  than 
the  "  meek  angler ;"  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  scientific  in 
his  aim,  where  Walton  is  merely  personal  and  moralizing; 
a  kind  of  saintly  hypocritical  old  hermit,  who  commits 
sacrilege  against  his  own  religion ;  or,  a  grown-up  boy, 
so  fond  of  all  life,  as  to  be  always  trying  to  extract  it, 
seeming  to  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  that  "  they 
are  accustomed  to  it."  It  was  a  happy  notion,  too,  that 
of  White's,  to  confine  himself  within  a  certain  limit  for 
the  sake  of  accuracy,  as  well  as  with  a  secret  consciousness 
of  that  general  feeling  which  makes  us  love  limitation 
sometimes,  and  own  "the  weight  of  too  much  liberty." 
After  being  overwhelmed  with  the  news  of  the  world,  we 
turn  occasionally  with  a  quaint  zest  to  see  how  much  may 
be  found  at  home ;  everybody  has  fancied  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  live  in  a  small  island ;  and  if  examined 
well,  the  charm  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  will  appear  not 
to  consist  more  in  its  adventurous  desolateness,  than  in 
a  character  identical  with  that  of  White's  "  monography" 
as  he  would  call  it.  Nothing  comes  wrong  to  him, 
neither  j  from  gipsies  down  to  gossamer,  from  the  eagle 
to  the  field-mouse,  he  goes  into  it  with  his  whole  heart, 
with  a  bit  of  new  information  about  them  all.  Oh  how 
eloquently  full  he  is  upon  swallows,  those  sacred  familiars 
of  human  life,  that  build  in  the  eaves,  the  chimneys,  the 
rafters,  the  church-towers  of  man,  in  preference  to  the 
green  branches !  The  mysterious  summer-bird,  that 
comes  over  seas  and  mountains  to  the  same  lintel  again 
— if  there  is  anything  about  Selborne  that  is  dearer  than 
another  to  him,  it  is  the  swallow — which  he  would  even 
fain  prove  English  and  Selbornian  altogether,  by  making 
it  sleep  the  winter  through.  Accordingly,  this  sort  of 
natural  history  differs  from  that  of  Wilson  and  Audubon 
just  as  observing  what  comes  to  one  differs  from  going  to 
seek;  the  delight  of  the  one  is  the  punctually-returning, 
domestic,  but  far-travelled  swallow — the  glory  of  the 
other  is  the  magnificently  homeless  eagle,  that  comes 
upon  us  like  the  close  of  a  Miltonic  book.  White,  like 
Cowper,  views  everything  from  the  Englishman's  fire-side ; 
his  method  is  quite  congenial  to  us  islanders,  accustomed 
to  regard  our  country  as 

"—This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England." 

And  the  two  methods  represent  the  two  principles  in 
science,  the  generalizing  and  the  particularizing ;  the 
first,  pursuing  unity  through  variety,  the  second,  dis- 
covering variety  in  unity.  A  sufficient  number  of 
"  Natural  Histories,"  like  the  Selborne  one,  would  supply 
materials  for  a  pretty  complete  system  of  the  world. 

But  the  greatest  value  of  such  books  is  the  light  they 
cast,  to  people  in  general,  upon  any  spot  a  man  may 
happen  to  have  his  dwelling  fixed  in ;  giving  zest  to 
ceaseless  observation,  while  they  at  once  arrange  the 
confused  chaos  of  nature  for  him  into  something  manage- 
able. How  many  persons  in  the  country  do  not  know 
one  bird  from  another,  almost, — and  could  not  even  name 
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the  various  trees,  much  less  the  wild  flowers,  which  they 
see  !  Without  going  near  scientific  ornithology  or  botany, 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  just  to  know  the  external  facts, 
habits,  and  similarities  as  they  are  discoverable  by  every- 
body ;  and,  after  all,  let  systematic  classifications  be  of 
what  use  they  may,  the  most  delightfully  fruitful  natural 
history  is  that  in  which,  as  in  actual  nature,  one  thing 
runs  into  another,  each  department  is  illustrated  by  each, 
bird,  tree,  plant,  earth,  atmosphere,  and  man  himself  are 
continually  intermingling.  The  eye  that  sees  thus  gains 
a  kind  of  instinct,  like  that  of  the  animated  and  organized 
objects  themselves,  never  separating  them  to  be  classified, 
although  illuminating  them  with  the  lore  of  classification  ; 
neither  zoologist,  botanist,  mineralogist,  nor  meteorologist, 
but  a  naturalist  in  the  highest  sense,  who  feels  a  certain 
single  spirit  of  nature  permeating  and  redoubling  all, 
in  absence  from  which  unity  he  would  see  falsely.  It  is 
thus  the  painter  paints,  and  the  poet  represents,  so  that 
the  German  poet  said,  a  man  should  become  a  tree,  a 
sheep,  or  a  stone,  in  order  to  reproduce  them  aright. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  some  one,  were  he  only 
capacitated  by  enthusiasm,  and  a  determination  so  to 
notice  things,  were  to  write  a  "  Rural  Year,"  and  that 
limited,  like  White's  book,  by  some  sort  of  territorial 
bounds,  with  a  quiet,  home-loving  centre  to  steady  it, 
there  might  be  a  happy  addition  to  our  evening  fire-side 
excursions.  Railways,  after  all,  are  not  so  quick  as 
thought  and  words  for  taking  us  from  business  to  the 
country  ;  nor  can  they  make  us  live  in  it,  and  revive  the 
leaves  in  winter.  In  this  book  there  should  be  scenes 
and  incidents,  descriptions  of  landscape  and  sky,  only 
with  the  graphic  individuality  of  literal  copying. 

It  is  not  at  all,  as  fulfilling  any  part  of  this  demand, 
but  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  its  force,  that  the 
writer  introduces  here  some  notes  of  rural  life  ;  amongst 
the  latest  snatches,  not  of  a  then  leisurely  resident,  but  of 
an  interrupted  visitor.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea — no  day 
without  its  mark — is  a  motto  good  in  the  enjoyment  of 
country  after  town ;  and  whether  of  skies,  trees,  weather, 
men,  animals,  or  incidents,  such  would  enter  into  our 
proposed  scheme,  if  but  interesting  and  vividly  given. 
The  best,  and  natural  way,  of  defining  one's  scope,  would 
be  to  take  the  radius  of  a  healthy  walk  for  its  measure, 
and  draw  one  of  these  radii  every  day  from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference. Perhaps,  however,  had  there  even  been  time 
to  study,  and  room  to  record  it,  a  pleasant  association 
would  have  inclined  one  to  adhere  to  the  somewhat 
arbitrary,  parochial  definition  of  the  good  Selborne 
clergyman,  whose  ideas  were  in  this,  at  least,  eccle- 
siastical, and  who  appeared  to  see  a  "  terminal  figure  of 
Pan"  upon  the  demarcation  of  his  church,  while  the 
sacred  spire,  haunted  by  swifts,  was,  in  his  estimation, 
the  best  pictorial  point  of  the  landscape.  As  it  is,  the 
district  referred  to,  shall  be  one  parish  only,  lying,  as  a 
kind  of  middle  ground  between  our  Scotch  Lowlands 
and  Highlands ;  a  locality,  by  the  way,  which  probably 
affords  always  the  best  medium  either  for  the  scenery  or 
the  people  one  would  like  to  live  amongst.  One  or  two 
of  the  Grampians,  Ben  Lomond,  Benledi,  and  Benvoirlich, 
form  the  distant  back  ground,  misty  or  azure  as  the  mood 
may  be;  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  head  of  the  purple 
Ochils  stand  opposite,  smitten  often  by  the  eastern 
light,  like  the  shore  and  island  of  an  old  sea-hollow.  The 
interval  looks  tumbled  and  heaved  into  little  short  up- 
lands, before  the  calm  level  of  the  Strath  swells  to  the 
greater  mountain  crests  ;  along,  in  the  first  bend  of  these 
smaller  undulations,  lies  the  homely-like,  dingy  village 
of  Donne,  with  its  red  church-tower,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
old  castle  aside,  by  the  channelly  river  Teith.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  large  cotton-factory,  with 
its  whole  establishment  of  neat  dwellings,  walks,  and  re- 
freshing plantations,  which  the  workers  in  the  upper 
rooms  can  see  out  of  the  windows  from  amongst  their 
busy  mechanism  ;  its  deep-coloured  mass  of  buildings  is 


relieved  against  the  far-off  blue  side  of  Benledi,  and  its 
four  mighty  water-wheels  within  are  turned  slowly  by  the 
stream,  while  its  pent-up  noise  is  heard  rumbling  for 
miles  away.  From  south  and  east,  the  lowland  parish 
next  to  it,  totally  different  in  character,  creeps  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  with  its  rich  masses  of 
wood,  and  its  agricultural  or  aristocratic  policies;  to 
the  north,  lie  bare  brown  uplands  of  pasture  and 
moor,  called,  locally,  "the  Braes,"  which  are  dotted 
here  and  there  by  a  solitary  farm-house,  each  with  its 
single  cluster  of  trees.  To  westward,  again,  appears  the 
opening  of  the  true  Highlands,  and  the  tourist's  road 
thither  sweeps  past  the  corner  of  the  village.  The  plan- 
tations of  Scotch  fir  prevailing  hereabouts,  have  a  dark, 
cold,  hungry  look,  that  reminds  one  of  winter  before- 
hand, and  so  have  the  round  eminences,  uncovered  before 
the  bare  sky,  or  topped  by  grazing  cattle,  growing  hay, 
or  the  shocks  of  corn.  But  the  green  larches  inter- 
mixed with  them,  and  the  wild  oak  underwood  that 
thickens  along  the  hazy  valley  towards  the  Highlands, 
temper  this  severer  aspect ;  when  the  sun  just  dips  over 
the  broken  shoulder  of  huge  Benledi,  towering  up  in 
front,  a  moist  green  light  hovers  over  this  far-drawn 
interval,  and  the  atmosphere  above  becomes  visible 
in  a  gush  of  purple,  against  which  the  strong  black 
pine-wood  and  the  village  houses  stand  as  a  rough  fore- 
ground. 

June  8th. — Fresh  from  town;  the  dingy  masses  of 
"  Auld  Reekie,"  and  the  long  stone  avenues  and  pave- 
ments of  "  Modern  Athens,"  now  rather  empty ;  for  stu- 
dents have  long  ago  gone  to  rusticate,  even  the  lawyer's 
clerk  has  his  fortnight.  Princes  Street  is  watered  for 
behoof  of  weary  milliners  and  printers'  devils,  who  cross 
over  the  pavement  to  skirt  the  railed  gardens.  A  soft 
summer  rain  half  the  night,  soaking  the  honey-suckle 
leaves  outside  the  window  of  my  ground-floor  bed-room. 
For  an  hour,  till  I  went  to  sleep  thinking  of  the  hills 
which  the  darkness  had  prevented  me  from  seeing,  I  heard 
the  land-rail  or  "  corn-crake  "  jarring  amongst  the  green 
corn  behind  the  garden — a  sound  annoying  enough,  if  you 
did  not  know  it ;  but  long  ago,  as  early  as  I  can  remember, 
it  used  to  be  familiar  in  the  fields  of  springing  oats  and 
barley.  Along  the  level  of  the  ground  you  hear  it  for 
half-a-mile  at  night,  and  feel  in  your  bed  that  it  is  buried 
amongst  green  blades ;  a  sort  of  gigantic  grasshopper  or 
cricket.  "  Crake !  crake  !  crake  !"  The  cuckoo  and 
ringdove  for  the  woods,  the  lark  for  the  sky,  the  nightin- 
gale in  gardens,  but  the  corn-crake  for  fields  !  How 
it  brings  early  things  to  remembrance,  as  fresh  as  the 
young  grain  it  is  so  fond  of  living  amongst !  This  bird 
seems  to  leave  very  soon,  since  we  always  associate  it 
with  the  corn  when  green  and  unbrairded,  although  in  the 
south  of  England,  according  to  naturalists,  it  is  seen  only 
in  autumn,  and  that  but  rarely.  Here,  too,  it  appears  not 
to  be  common,  whereas  on  the  Borders  it  was  far  other- 
wise ;  there  I  recollect,  as  a  great  feat,  catching  one  when 
I  was  a  boy.  It  was  as  mysterious  as  the  cuckoo,  never 
rising  or  coming  out  of  the  corn,  where  I  had  found  this 
one  flat  upon  the  ground,  as  if  to  hide ;  so  that  I  ex- 
amined attentively  its  diminutive  grey  body,  its  awkward 
little  wings,  long  legs,  its  long-ridged  bill,  turned  down  at 
the  end,  with  a  slug  still  in  it.  I  was  astonished  that  so 
small  a  creature  could  make  such  a  sound,  when  I  had 
rather  likened  it  in  my  imagination  to  a  drake  at  the 
least;  and  it  kept  peering  at  me  with  its  little  round 
bright  eye,  as  if  wondering  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I 
happened,  however,  to  set  it  down  for  a  moment,  a  good 
way  from  the  field ;  off  it  set,  running  like  a  human  being, 
but  at  such  a  pace  that  even  my  dog  could  not  overtake  it, 
and  it  buried  itself  again  in  the  forest  of  green  corn.  Me- 
thought  it  quacked  and  jarred  that  night  with  renewed 
exultant  vigour,  for  all  the  world  like  a  night-policeman's 
rattle  ;  but  even  in  those  days  I  had  a  sort  of  dewy,  leafy, 
drowsy  feeling  of  delight  at  hearing  the  corn-crake  as  I 
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•went  to   sleep  late  of  a  summer  night.     The  children 
thereabouts  had  a  rhyme — 

"  Corn-crake,  corn-crake, 
Good  harvest  may  ye  make, 
Worm,  oobit,*  snail-snake — f 
Ilka  quack  that  ye  make 
That  's  a  bannock  mair  to  bake — 
When  the  corn  J  and  barley  shake, 
Then  it  's  time  to  shear§  and  rake — 
Ye  '11  no  find  the  corn-crake  !  " 

^  As  to  the  main  truth  of  this  bit  of  embodied  natural 
history  I  cannot  say ;  but  with  respect  to  birds  in  general, 
perhaps  it  contributes  to  the  kindly  sentiment  with  which 
they  are  regarded,  that  of  all  wild  animals,  or/me  natures, 
they  are  the  most  obviously  useful.  Even  little  Robin,  so 
apparently  helpless  and  pet-like—the  little  winter  robin 
that  man  loves — had  a  pretty  story  invented  for  him  to 
show  that  he  was  serviceable :  a  pathetic  out-gush  of 
caressing  fancy,  like  that  of  children  in  response  to  his 
chirps  at  the  snowy  window — 

"  For  robin  red-breast  piously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves." 

This  morning  at  seven  I  went  out  into  the  garden,  to 
enjoy  the  hour  before  breakfast ;  and,  oh  !  the  blessed 
balmy  air,  the  deeply  blue  sky,  in  which  all  colours  and 
objects  stand  out  so  distinct,  the  open  hollow  filled  with 
music,  and  the  delicate  clouds  resting  in  empty  atmos- 
phere !  Every  leaf  had  its  dewy  halo,  the  varying  outline 
of  the  trees  at  a  distance  was  crisp  and  green  against  the 
light;  the  nimble  swifts  dashed  in  and  out  of  the  old 
castle  ',  the  lark  dropped  twinkling  down  from  overhead, 
with  a  shaft  of  sunshine  on  its  back.  The  slates  of  the 
village  houses  behind,  steeped  in  the  sun;  the  gaily 
tinted  clothes  spread  upon  the  high  paling ;  the  patch  of 
luxuriant  clover  topping  up  to  the  hedges  of  a  cottage 
garden,  with  a  myriad  of  bees  and  butterflies  busy  about 
it;  the  smoke  risii:g  straight  over  the  trees; — all  formed 
a  picture  exquisitely  rural.  The  fresh  rapture  of  morning 
recalled,  as  it  were,  every  former  moment  of  delight,  and 
we  became  a  boy  again,  preparing  for  a  long  ramble  into 
the  country  on  the  first  morning  of  the  holidays,  abso- 
lutely ready  to  lie  down  and  kick  up  our  heels  from  sheer 
excess  of  joy.  Methought  for  the  time  there  were  no 
such  things  as  town,  work,  study,  struggling  to  live,  or 
disagreeable  humanity. 

June  9th. — Having  few  days  to  spend,  resolved  to  see 
something  new  every  one  of  them,  and  make  a  week  of  it. 
To-day  we  walked  along  towards  a  farm  house  at  some 

I  distance,  across  fields,  over  hedges,  palings,  and  walls,  by 
the  side  of  pleasantly  sequestered  fences  in  bottoms  of 
meadow  hay,  and  through  the  midst  of  grazing  cattle ; 
from  whence  were  always  breaking  now  and  then  glimpses 
of  the  flat  lowland  landscape  to  southward,  or  of  the  tall 
fine  mountains  to  the  west.  We  were  translating  a  Ger- 

:  man  poet  together  as  we  walked  along,  which  was  a  quaint 
bit  of  pretext  against  the  mere  idleness 'of  remarks  upon 
fine  views,  rich  foregrounds,  beautiful  distances,  et  cetera; 
not  to  speak  of  pure  expressions  of  consciousness  that 
one  was  in  the  country.  There  was  besides  the  task  of 
restraining  a  favourite  dog  which  accompanied  us,  and 
whose  ardour  for  beating-up  the  long  grass  or  clumps  of 
fern  was  extreme;  he  seemed  to  revel  in  rural  liberty 

I  more  than  myself,  arid  would  dart  off  as  if  for  the  very 
sake  of  running;  so  that  every  now  and  then,  in  the 
pauses  of  looking  for  him,  there  was  an  unconstrained 
influx  of  objects  upon  our  senses,  that  otherwise  would 
have  escaped  attention.  One  may  have  noticed  how  much 
more  wonderfully  vivid  and  significant  nature  is,  when 
thus  coming  from  aside,  than  when  you  have  set  out  a 


*  Caterpillar. 

t  The  large,  striped,  shell-less  snail. 

*  The  word  corn  is  invariably  used  by  the  common  people  in 
Scotland  for  oats  alone. 

i  Reap. 


sight-seeking.  But  the  beauty  of  this  day  lay  in  the 
upper  air;  below,  the  scenery  had  a  hard,  sleepy,  vapid 
look,  characteristic  of  summer  days  in  some  kinds  of  land- 
scape, without  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  or  arrange- 
ment :  close  at  hand,  everything  was  rustically  delicious, 
while  in  perspective  it  wanted  outline.  It  was  dif- 
ferent, however,  if  you  looked  up  at  the  sky,  as  I  was 
struck  to  observe  on  turning  round :  there,  indeed,  was 
the  point  towards  which  an  artist  should  have  made  his  light 
and  his  purpose  to  converge.  Only  one  or  two  clouds  hung 
in  the  blue  vault ;  but  one  of  these  stood  out  in  a  great 
white  mass,  heaped  up,  motionless,  and  so  prominently 
relieved  from  air,  that  you  might  have  thought  of  shooting 
an  arrow  into  its  huge  bosom.  Suspended  at  noon  over 
wood,  village,  valley,  hill,  and  tower,  it  looked  the  image 
of  sublime  silence,  divine  mystery :  the  celestials  might 
have  looked  down  from  its  pure  heights,  or  it  might  have 
been  gathering  for  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel  to  burst 
forth  from  it.  I  thought  of  meteorology,  too,  how  I 
should  have  liked  for  one  year  to  make  a  cloud-calendar, 
with  the  view  of  being  able  to  read  its  portents,  as  well  as 
to  treasure  up  a  science  of  sky-scenery.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mountains,  however,  weather- wisdom  be 
comes  a  very  complicated  matter,  and  I  found  the 
prognostications  of  the  farmers  both  at  variance  with 
each  other  and  unsystematic:  whereas  at  sea,  for  in- 
stance, this  sphere  of  observation  is  reducible  under  much 
more  definite  laws,  and  there  is  a  general  "body  of  me- 
teorology "  afloat  that  would  be  valuable  if  recorded.  By 
the  way,  it  is  an  amusing  localism  of  dialect  as  you  get 
towards  the  Highlands,  that  the  people  refer  all  relations 
or  movements  of  place  to  "  east "  and  "  west ;"  an  Eng- 
lishman directs  by  "  right "  and  "  left,"  or  by  land-marks 
and  roads ;  but  here  it  seems  impossible  for  you  not  to  be 
"going  east"  or  " going  west/'  without  even  a  whisper 
of  north  and  south. 

Near  the  farm-house  we  perceived  the  young  farmer 
himself,  cautiously  looking  over  a  tall  hedge,  as  if  at  some- 
thing extraordinary.  To  our  astonishment,  on  the  other 
side  a  singular  contest  was  going  on  between  a  large  hare 
with  two  leverets,  and  a  black  carrion  crow.  The  hare 
was  protecting  her  young  from  the  onset  of  the  ugly 
bird  of  prey,  which  came  every  now  and  then  upon 
them  with  a  harsh  croak  and  a  flap  of  its  wings ;  where- 
upon he  was  roughly  saluted  by  the  fore-feet  of  the  hare, 
which  absolutely  leapt  upon  him.  Back  jumped  the  crow,  or 
"hoodie,"  as  the  farmer  called  it,  hopping  unwieldily  along 
the  ground  with  his  wings  spread,  and  uttering  a  diabo- 
lical scream ;  the  hare  facing  round  between  him  and  the 
leverets,  as  often  as  he  changed  his  line  of  attack,  nor  did 
the  little  creatures  offer  to  run  away.  The  crow  hitherto 
had  the  worst  of  it,  but  the  struggle  would  soon  have  ter- 
minated fatally  for  the  hare,  as  we  saw  from  the  approach 
of  a  new  foe,  in  shape  of  the  female  "  corby,"  which  sud- 
denly came  floating  over  some  trees,  attracted  by  the 
signals  of  her  amiable  spouse.  At  this  point  the  farmer, 
however,  interfered ;  drove  off  the  rapacious  birds,  which 
retreated  only  to  a  little  distance ;  took  up  the  leverets, 
and  carried  them  to  the  edge  of  the  next  plantation, 
which  the  mother  followed,  apparently  forgetful  for  the 
time  of  her  natural  timidity,  under  the  holy  power  of 
affection.  My  companion  was  reminded  of  an  incident 
not  less  curiously  illustrative  of  the  character  of  hares, 
which  are  hereabouts  so  numerous  that  no  fewer  than 
fifty  have  been  seen  feeding  in  one  field  of  a  morning, 
thanks  to  the  watchful  care  of  game-preserving  proprie- 
tors. Some  time  before,  he  had  observed  a  young  hare 
crouching  before  him  in  a  turnip-field,  and  having  heard 
that  if  you  walked  slowly  round  a  hare  with  your  eye 
fixed  upon  it,  the  animal  would  be  fascinated  beyond 
power  of  escape,  he  tried  the  experiment  successfully 
contracting  the  circle  by  degrees  till  he  had  caught  it  in 
his  hands.  He  carried  it  across  the  field,  and  then  set  it 
down  in  a  furrow,  where  it  lay  panting,  but  watching  hU 
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motions  with  its  bright,  pathetic  eye,  till  he  had  retired  a 
few  paces  backward.  The  hare  then  cautiously  hopped 
over  a  couple  of  furrows,  and  lay  down  again  ;  then  ven- 
tured upon  three  or  four  with  the  same  result,  several  times 
in  succession ;  until  at  last,  reassured  of  its  own  powers, 
it  cocked  up  its  little  tail,  and  went  scampering  out  of  sight. 

June  llth. — In  the  evening  strolled  along  the  hilly 
winding  road  towards  the  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  amongst  deep 
woods  of  beech  and  oak,  with  fresh  glimpses  of  rural 
landscape,  and  pure  blue  distance  beyond  breaking 
through  the  early  summer  verdure.  The  golden  sunlight 
from  far  over  Benlomond  streamed  behind  me  on  the 
curled  oak -leaves,  and  the  mossy  twigs;  I  was  reading 
one  of  Fouque's  wildly  etherial  tales,  full  of  flickering  alle- 
gory and  poetical  significance  ;  the  scenery  looked  in  with 
a  sort  of  happy  marginal  comment,  and  I  could  have  ex- 
pected some  grey  oak-root  to  beckon  to  me,  or  Undine's 
face  and  hair  to  gleam  for  a  moment  out  of  the  brook. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  light  trotting  sound  upon  the 
road  behind  me ;  I  looked  up  from  my  book,  and  saw  a  roe 
deer  with  her  fawn  skirt  the  broken  rustic  fence,  then 
dash  into  the  underwood  again,  like  a  graceful  vision 
afforded  me  to  realize  the  unworldly  fancies  of  the  poet. 
Deer  are  so  far-away  and  unusual  a  sight  to  us  nowadays, 
that  an  occasional  glimpse  of  them  seems  to  carry  convic- 
tion of  many  another  association,  vanished  or  unreal. 
But  a  short  time  ago,  however,  the  winter  season  used  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  very  village  gardens ;  and  the  old 
people  have  various  adventures  to  relate  of  sly  night  excur- 
sions for  venison  up  about  the  braes,  when  the  foot-marks 
upon  the  snow  saved  all  necessity  for  dog  or  hound,  and 
the  light  upon  it  dazzled  the  victim  enough  to  make  it  a 
standing  shot.  Now  and  then,  in  a  walk  through  the 
young  woods  in  this  neighbourhood,  one  starts  up  a  stray 
doe  or  fawn,  just  giving  you  time  to  notice  its  dun  or 
dappled  sides  glance  amongst  the  leaves,  as  well  as  to 
feel  that  wild  thrill  of  passion  for  the  chase  which  is  so 
universal.  Even  a  solitary  red  deer,  ostracized  by  its 
companions,  has  been  known  to  cross  over  from  the 
mountains,  raising  a  whole  countryside,  and  making 
many  an  old  gun  and  pistol  be  furbished  up,  while 
youthful  heroes  at  school  have  conceived  unutterable 
achievements  in  their  breasts  regarding  it.  But  let  him 
who  has  seen  the  leader  of  a  herd  of  red  deer  raise  his 
branching  head  from  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  snuffing 
the  wind,  and  bellowing  in  the  airy  silence  of  the  hills, — 
or  an  eagle  rise  above  some  bare  cliff  into  the  blue, 
breathless  noon — let  him  say  what  a  new  spirit  it  put 
into  Highland  peaks,  with  the  Highland  lake  and  wood 
steeping  in  a  sultry,  purple  glare  beyond  ! 

June  12th. — Set  off  early  in  the  morning  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  top  of  Uam-Var,  the  first  of  the  Grampian 
chain,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter,  and  in  this  parish ;  its 
name  is  pronounced  by  the  natives  more  like  Uimh 
Vohr.  After  one  stage  of  uphill  road  through  ground,  at 
least  in  cultivation  and  wooded,  we  reached  a  friendly  farm 
for  breakfast,  which  was  partaken  of  with  appetite ;  and 
an  acquaintance,  the  farmer's  eldest  son,  accompanied  us. 
Our  next  point  was  to  get  up  to  the  "  braes,"  no  small 
achievement,  as  the  way  led  over  an  apparently  boundless 
stretch  of  ascending  moorland,  where  you  went  up  to  the 
loins  in  heather,  and  were  in  danger  of  losing  yourself 
amongst  a  labyrinth  of  moss  hags.  This  was  rather  a  doubt- 
ful day,  so  that  as  the  thin  mist  crept  slowly  up,  rolling 
round  a  horizon  of  barren  moor,  we  were  fully  consci- 
ous of  our  felicity  in  having  a  guide.  He  told  us  that 
once,  being  alone  here,  and  happening  to  turn  round,  on 
his  way  to  one  of  the  "  brae"  farms,  he  wandered  for  half 
the  day  in  a  fog,  and  found  himself  finally  at  a  place  mid- 
way betwixt  home  and  his  destination.  The  heather  was 
not  yet  in  full  bloom,  in  which  case  the  broad  purple  flush 
over  heath,  knoll,  height,  and  wold,  is  delightful,  while 
the  variety  of  plants  affords  a  rich  treat  to  the  botanist ; 
here  and  there  a  knot  of  the  rare  white  heather  is  to  be 


met  with.  Partridges,  with  their  loud  whirr,  and  black 
moor  fowl,  sprang  from  before  our  feet ;  to  the  left,  in  a 
vapoury  hollow,  lay  a  small  dark  lake,  called  Loch  Mochaik, 
half  of  which  in  August  is  white  with  gorgeous  water  lilies, 
and  which  abounds  with  pike,  large  enough  sometimes  to 
drown  the  herons  that  frequent  it.  Upon  a  desolate 
brown  mound  of  heath  we  fell  in  with  the  hut  of  some 
herd-boys,  neatly  built,  furnished  with  a  chimney,  under 
which  still  burnt  the  embers  of  a  fire ;  doubtless  chosen 
for  its  commanding  prospect,  as  they  and  their  dogs  might 
there  overlook  a  dozen  herds,  while  some  shower  was  pass- 
ing from  the  mountains.  Suddenly  we  looked  down  into 
the  greener  vale  of  a  rapid  stream,  along  which  were 
stripes  of  meadow  hay;  the  hollow  leading  up  to  a 
thatched  farm-stead,  with  its  black  peat-stacks,  hayricks, 
and  clump  of  trees,  looking  as  if  many  an  upland  blast 
had  visited  them.  Here  we  had  a  second  relay  of  refresh- 
ments, and  then  began  to  ascend  a  still  more  extensive 
and  difficult  range  of  slopes ;  their  peculiarity  being  that 
every  twenty  yards  you  had  to  descend  or  leap  over  a  deep 
peat-rift,  full  of  immense  lumps  of  moss  shagged  with 
heather,  as  if  the  moory  upland  had  been  regularly  split 
into  so  many  cracks.  The  only  ease  was  when  we  kept 
by  the  bank  of  a  stream  ;  but  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this 
vigorous  exercise  brought  us  under  a  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
which  appeared  crowned  with  large  stones.  This  we  sur- 
mounted quite  out  of  all  breath  and  strength ;  as  we  did  so, 
a  multitude  of  rabbits  vanished  into  their  holes,  and  we 
occupied  their  place  of  council  amongst  the  blocks  for 
shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain,  as  well  as  to  discuss  some 
oat-cakes  and  whiskey,  brought  by  our  more  experienced 
guide,  in  spite  of  previous  disclaimers  on  our  part.  It  is 
indeed  wonderful  how  many  appetites  people  can  find  on 
such  an  occasion  !  The  rain  over,  all  at  once  the  mists 
began  rolling  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  till  at  last  moor  and 
brae,  with  the  distant  country,  shone  out  in  the  bright- 
ness of  a  fine  summer  afternoon ;  the  fog  crept  above 
from  point  to  point,  and  finally  disappeared  like  a  grey 
Ossianic  spirit  from  the  top  into  pure  air.  We  proceeded 
to  examined  the  cave  of  an  ancient  Highland  robber  or 
cateran,  who  in  former  times  had  made  his  fastness  in  a 
rocky  cleft  upon  the  shoulder  next  the  top.  It  was  a  per- 
fect mystery  of  slabs,  blocks,  and  deep  narrow  fissures,  per- 
pendicular and  winding;  but  withal  so  black,  damp,  and 
uninviting,  that  you  could  hardly  have  expected  any  indivi- 
dual to  take  up  his  residence  there,  however  long  ago, 
One  part,  capable  of  being  closed  up  by  a  single  stone, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  pen  in  which  this  primitive  Mac- 
nab,  Maclaren,  or  Macgregor,  used  to  drive  Ms  cattle; 
another,  where  the  rift  grew  deeper,  and  so  narrow  that 
I  hung  in  it  with  a  hand  on  each  side,  constituted  the 
entrance  to  a  black  recess  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  coal 
pit,  and  requiring  lights  for  its  examination  ;  this  was  the 
empty  home  of  "  our  late  lamented  friend."  From  the 
top  of  this  curious  cave,  however,  there  was  a  noble  view 
outspread ;  the  round  blue  sky  shot  down  to  a  long  ridge 
of  uplands  in  the  southwest,  between  was  the  green  ex- 
panse of  rich  strath  and  the  purple  levels  of  moor  and 
moss,  hazy  with  smoke,  softened  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
half  concealed  by  the  bulge  of  successive  eminences  we 
had  climbed.  Village,  mansion,  and  wood  sprinkled  it 
over,  the  gleaming  Forth  wound  into  sight;  Stirling 
Castle  glistered  to  the  east,  and  to  westward  rose  the 
loftier  peaks  that  held  morning  intercourse  with  Uam 
Var  itself,  when  they  shone  in  sunrise  an  hour  before  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Cer- 
tainly this  worthy  freebooter  had  an  excellent  taste,  and 
chose  a  good  prospect ! "  The  idea  had  comparative 
originality  in  it,  I  thought;  but  like  Blucher  from  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's,  he  probably  said  to  himself  and  his 
friends  always,  "  What  for  a  plunder !  "  He  had  the 
facility  of  choosing  his  cattle  afar  off,  and  if  possessed  of 
a  telescope,  might  have  comfortably  counted  the  horns  of 
each  particular  property,  which,  given  the  number  of 
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broadswords  to  guard  them,  would  no  doubt  occupy  him 
by  way  of  morning's  computation. 

"  The  good  old  rule 
Sufficed  him,— the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  those  should  keep  who  can." 

As  we  descended  half  an  hour  after,  a  large  kite-hawk, 
or  "  gled,"  poising  himself  on  his  long  wings,  and  rising 
in  circles  to  look  out  for  some  rabbit  or  other,  appeared 
seemingly  from  this  very  place :  possibly  he  would  now 
and  then  extend  his  flight  to  observe  the  chickens  of  our 
friends,  the  hill-farmers,  or  pounce  upon  the  moor-fowl. 
This  we  could  scarcely  avoid  considering  an  amusing 
instance  of  that  law  of  compensation,  by  which  nature 
makes  up  for  blanks,  mimicking  too  the  improvements, 
as  well  as  the  faults  of  man.  Hundreds  of  fat  sheep 
however  were  grazing  about  the  old  outlaw's  resort  in 
safety,  so  that  it  was  a  stage  in  advance,  with  respect  to 
Uam  Var  at  least. 

The  top  of  Uam  Var,  by  the  way,  is  visited  like  its 
neighbours  by  that  rare  bird  the  ptarmigan ;  the  white  or 
Alpine  hare  is  there  common ;  and  in  the  higher  moors, 
there  ross  from  before  us  pairs  of  the  heavy  grouse  or 
black-cock,  shooting  up  with  the  harsh  scream  which  is 
so  musical  to  the  ear  of  a  sportsman.  G.  C. 

I    — 

«  I  REMEMBER  THE  TIME." 

"  I  remember  the  time"  when  the  wild  wood  had  pleasures 

For  me,  of  more  worth  than  the  mine's  dazzling  wealth  ! 
And  among  them,  not  least  of  its  exquisite  treasures, 

Were  innocent  joy,  and  the  red  cheek  of  health. 
\Vhen  the  song  of  the  lark  carolled  sweetly  above  me, 

And  the  meadows  were  dotted  with  daisies  around, 
And  the  deep-welling  heart  of  a  mother  to  love  me, 

In  the  home,  the  dear  home  of  my  childhood,  I  found ! 

When  sweet  May,  with  her  lap  full  of  blossoms,  invited 

My  young,  ardent  fancy,  to  pluck  where  I  would, 
As  I  gazed  on  their  opening  beauties,  delighted, 

My  choice  quite  bewildered,  so  thick  they  were  strewed. 
Her  own  starry  blossoms,  white,  dewy,  delicious, 

In  fragrance  and  form,  would  enchain  me  awhile  ; 
Then,  in  childhood's  abandonment,  ever  capricious, 

Would  the  violet's  beauty  my  fancy  beguile. 

And,  as  deepened  the  Summer,  its  warmth  and  its  splendour 

Drew  the  butterfly  forth  from  its  chrysalis  tomb, 
To  revel  'mid  flowers,  on  wings,  light  and  slender 

As  their  own  lovely  petals,  and  rich  as  their  bloom  : 
Oh  !  then,  with  what  joy  through  the  fields  did  I  chase  it, 

Where  the  blue  corn-flower  waved  'mid  the  bright  golden  ears  ; 
Now  lost  it  one  moment,  the  next  to  retrace  it, — 

Proud  manhood,  e'en  such  J  are  thy  hopes  and  thy  fears ! 

Then  came  Autumn,  rich-glowing,  inviting  the  ramble, 

Through  the  lane,  up  the  wood-path  embrowned  by  the  sun, 
Where  I  gathered  the  berries  that  hung  on  the  bramble, 

Nor  heeded  the  scratches  such  rovings  had  won  ; 
And,  haply,  ere  yet  I  had  half  filled  my  basket, 

The  storm-cloud  would  gather,  and  burst  o'er  my  head, 
But  I  pressed  it  the  closer,  as  though  'twere  a  casket 

Of  beautiful  jewels,  the  brightest  e'er  shed ! 

Old  Winter  approaching,  the  woods  for  the  "  ingle" 

Deserted,  the  meadows,  all  sheeted  in  snow, 
Made  us  glad  by  the  blaze  of  the  warm  hearth  to  mingle, 

And  list  "  Olden  Tales"  by  the  log's  ruddy  glow, 
"  I  remember  the  time,"  but,  remembrance  is  anguish, 

For  Oh  !  it  brings  back  all  the  "  dream  of  the  past !" 
For  life's  spring — its  summer — its  autumn  we  languish, 

When  its  Winter's  deep  gloom  hath  the  landscape  o'ercast ! 

When  no  more— oh  !  no  more,  the  wild  wood  hath  its  pleasures, 

When  the  VALUE  we've  learned  of  the  mine's  dazzling  wealth  ! 
When  no  longer  we  share  those  lost  exquisite  treasures, 

Youth's  innocent  joy  !  and  its  red  cheek  of  health  ! 
When  the  song  of  the  lark,  heard  no  longer  above  us, 

Invites  to  the  fields,  though  with  daisies  they're  crowned, 
And  the  warm-welling  heart  of  a  mother  to  love  us, 

No  more  in  the  home  of  our  childhood  is  found  ! 

ROBERT  E.  LATFSON. 


TRAITORS  are  like  moths,  which  eat  the  cloth  in  which 
they  are  bred. 


BEST    ROOMS. 

BY    ELIZA    COOK. 

AMONG  all  the  follies  prevalent  in  the  middle  classes, 
that  of  sacrificing  family  comfort  and  convenience  to  the 
absurd  desire  of  having  a  "  best  room,"  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous.  Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  we  consider 
good  furniture,  elegant  curtains,  and  handsome  carpets 
as  superfluous  luxuries  for  people  in  plebeian  state — far 
from  it.  Consistent  taste  and  prudent  display  are  to  be 
as  much  admired  in  the  house  of  a  commoner  as  in  the 
saloons  of  a  nobleman ;  but  when  a  room  is  set  apart  in 
a  small  domicile  as  the  mere  receptacle  of  company,  and 
all  in  that  room  held  sacred  to  frigid  ceremony  and 
ostentatious  pretensions;  when  the  chairs  are  cased  in 
Holland  jackets,  and  the  carpet  puts  on  its  pinafore  of 
the  same  material  for  months  together,  when  the  apart- 
ment is  literally  "  shut  up,"  indicating  that  family 
comfort  lies  dead  within  it,  then  may  the  "  best  room " 
be  condemned  as  worse  than  useless. 

For  our  own  part  we  think  there  is  something  perfectly 
terrifying  in  being  asked  into  a  fine,  stately  drawing- 
room — the  polished  bars  shining  with  unnatural  bright- 
ness— the  fire-irons  arranged  in  stiff  angles,  evidently 
never  appropriated  to  their  purpose — the  tables  most 
geometrically  studded  with  glossy,  unread  volumes  of 
rubbish,  and  the  besilked  and  betasselled  sofas,  looking 
as  if  they  were  intended  for  anything  but  sitting  on. 
We  give  an  involuntary  shudder  as  we  are  left  to  gaze 
upon  costly  chimney-ornaments  and  japanned  screens, 
while  the  lady  of  the  house  is,  most  probably,  making 
a  rush  to  execute  the  metamorphose  of  dress  and  cap. 
We  would  much  rather  have  been  introduced  to  the 
common  parlour,  where  we  should  have  beheld  some 
signs  of  social  vitality  and  thawed  ourselves  into  good- 
humoured  cheerfulness;  but  then  and  there  we  might 
have  seen  a  basket  of  stockings  and  socks  undergoing 
the  process  of  repair,  the  youngsters  might  have  been 
lugging  the  chairs  about,  and  left  a  tailless  horse  and 
wheelless  cart  in  the  foreground.  We  might  have  formed 
suspicions  that  bloaters  had  been  among  the  matin  con- 
diments, and  oh  !  most  dire  of  all !  we  might  have  found 
the  mistress  in  a  somewhat  rumpled  morning  wrapper  and 
a  "  fright  of  a  cap ;"  still  we  should  greatly  prefer  the 
risks  of  breaking  our  neck  over  Noah's  ark,  sitting  down 
on  a  heap  of  undarned  hose,  and  encountering  a  fifth- 
rate  head-gear,  to  the  petrifying,  spirit-damping  fifteen 
minutes  we  are  often  sentenced  to  in  a  "  best  room." 

Very  trying  things  are  these  "  best  rooms,"  especially 
where  the  lady  proprietor  is  "  excessively  particular," 
and  walks  round  it  with  her  laced  cambric,  which  she 
insinuates  into  every  crevice,  to  ascertain  if  the  unhappy 
housemaid  has  done  her  duty  efficiently.  Heaven  pre- 
serve us  from  a  hostess  who  is  devoted  to  a  "best 
room!" 

The  children,  if  there  happen  to  be  such  humanizing 
things  in  the  establishment,  look  upon  the  walls  with  a 
sort  of  religious  awe.  They  never  "  play  "  in  the  "  best 
room ;"  they  never  dream  of  clutching  at  the  splendid  bell- 
rope  ;  they  never  have  the  most  remote  idea  of  making 
Lord  Mayors'  coaches  of  the  embroidered  footstools ;  they 
never  think  of  playing  at  "  Bo-peep  "  behind  the  richly- 
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fringed  damask  drapery ;  they  never  dare  to  speculate  as 
to  whether,  with  a  stout  pin,  they  could  pick  out  the 
eyes  of  the  queer  little  man  on  the  Indian  card-box; 
mirth  and  mischief  are  thoroughly  mesmerized,  and  the 
little  darlings  sit  or  stand  as  though  their  life-tide  had 
been  suddenly  manufactured  into  the  '•'  best  starch." 

And  let  us  confess,  that  we  experience  no  inconsider- 
able sense  of  misery  ourselves  in  such  a  situation.  It 
may  be  that  a  trace  of  the  gipsy  blood  is  in  our  veins,  or 
that  some  natural  disqualification  for  "  gentility,"  equally 
ignoble,  marks  us,  but  we  certainly  are  never  quite  com- 
fortable in  a  room  that  is  only  occupied  on  te  grand 
occasions." 

We  remember  being  once  put  into  a  "  best  room,"  in 
order  that  our  devotions  to  Apollo  might  be  undisturbed. 
It  was,  doubtless,  a  considerate  and  gracious  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  our  entertainers,  but  never  shall  we 
forget  the  shudder  that  came  over  us  as  the  door  closed, 
and  we  stood  alone  amid  all  the  "  pomps  and  vanities  " 
of  a  domestic  Iceland.  The  room  was  large  enough  for 
all  needed  comfort  and  agreeable  "  elbow  space,"  but 
perfectly  apoplectic  with  upholstered  repletion.  Every 
article  of  furniture  was  mathematically  placed;  every 
chair  and  ottoman  was  as  prim  and  proper  as  a  row  of 
young  ladies  during  the  first  hour  of  an  evening  party. 
The  chandeliers  and  candelabras  were  "  done  up "  in 
sombre-looking  garments,  and  the  curtains  and  sweeping 
draperies  assumed  the  same  sullen  frigidity.  Not  a  tint 
of  the  carpet  could  be  seen,  scarce  a  ray  of  light  was 
admitted  through  the  closely-blinded  windows,  and  we 
stood  transfixed  between  a  gorgeous  "  console "  in  book 
muslin,  and  a  grand  "  divan "  in  a  brown  Holland 
"  Taglioni,"  with  our  inspiration  oozing  out  rapidly. 

We  had  conceived  a  notion  of  some  "  Stanzas  on  the 
Autumn  Sunshine,"  but  as  we  glanced  around  on  the 
formal  arrangement  of  disguised  splendour,  we  lost  all 
the  elixir  of  Poetry,  and  became  as  hard,  worldly,  and 
common-place  as  a  penny -piece  on  a  bar  counter;  our 
copy-book  (we  always  indite  in  a  copy-book,  gentle 
reader,)  was  flung  down  on  the  richly  inlaid  table,  with 
an  air  of  offended  pride  and  wounded  sensibility.  How 
could  we  gather  "  thoughts  that  burn,"  in  the  vicinity  of 
sofas  that  looked  like  sepulchre  stones  ?  or  find-"  words 
that  breathe,"  where  everything  was  close,  muffled,  and 
choked  ?  No !  our  spirit  revolted,  and  we  stood  in  sulky 
silence,  remembering  with  invidious  contrast  the  snug 
family  apartment  we  had  occupied  the  day  before.  That 
cosey  room  had  its  well-worn  carpet;  its  broad,  soft,  old- 
fashioned  couch;  its  chintz-covered,  really  easy-chairs; 
its  cheerful  bit  of  fire,  though  it  was  only  the  end 
of  September;  its  ancient  fender,  on  which  you  might 
put  your  feet;  its  friendly-looking  woollen  table-cover, 
with  a  stain  or  two  of  ink  arid  wine  on  it ;  its  quaint  old 
pictures  of  a  venerable  grandfather,  in  a  snuff-coloured 
I  coat  and  powder,  and  a  respected  grandmother,  in  ruffled 
sleeves  and  "  toupee,"  and  had  its  mantel-piece  loaded 
with  china  shepherds  and  shepherdesses ;  and  above  all, 
it  had  its  pleasant  little  bay-window,  where  a  pet  myrtle 
was  supported  by  a  couple  of  choice  geraniums.  We  had 
been  quite  at  home  in  this  cosey  room,  and  had  managed 
to  get  through  a  very  fair  "  effusion,"  despite  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  interruptions  we  were  liable  to.  It  is  true, 
that  a  privileged  spaniel  and  pugnacious  kitten  startled 


us  every  now  and  then  with  symptoms  of  "  fire-eyed  fury ;" 
that  a  mysterious  discussion  was  ever  and  anon  resumed 
between  three  wool-working  girls,  on  the  point  of  "  shades 
in  Berlin;"  that  a  stalwart  youth  broke  up  a  sublime 
line  in  our  third  verse,  by  hunting  in  a  corner  closet  for 
a  shot-belt ;  and  that  a  curly-headed  urchin  in  petticoats, 
whose  respect  we  had  lost  for  ever  by  allowing  him  to 
bowl  us  out  at  cricket,  had  the  impertinent  audacity  to 
peep  over  our  shoulder  and  stigmatize  certain  inspired 
hieroglyphics  as  being  "  very  funny."  Yet  we  got  on 
famously,  for  we  were  happy  and  content  with  social 
homeliness  about  us ;  and  were  we  to  undertake  an  Epic 
to-morrow,  we  would  prefer  attempting  the  glorious  task 
amid  a  confusion  of  household  noises  in  a  "  family 
parlour,"  especially  including  upstart  kittens  and  imper- 
tinent children,  to  working  at  the  same  in  a  solitary 
"  best  room,"  where  the  warmest  strings  of  our  harp 
must  turn  into  stalactites. 

We  confess  we  have  a  strong  natural  predilection  for 
the  "  free  and  easy  "  mode  of  existing ;  and  somehow  we 
find,  that  people  who  pride  themselves  on  "  exclusively 
best  rooms,"  generally  expect  a  degree  of  ceremonious 
caution  and  physical  restraint  to  be  exercised  in  these 
said  rooms,  which  materially  interferes  with  our  simple 
notions  of  happiness. 

We  observe  that  these  rooms  are  generally  only  in 
"  use  "  on  some  specific  occasion,  when  those  invited  are 
scarcely  as  cold  and  stiff  as  those  who  invite ;  and  many 
a  time  have  we  oscillated  between  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
to  see  the  "  lady  of  the  house,"  who  was  really  a  very 
amiable  being  in  the  t(  general  parlour,"  grow  into  some- 
thing of  a  strange  and  fish-like  character,  as  she  strained 
herself  into  a  bearing  and  tone  which  she  thought  adapted 
to  the  ' '  best  room."  How  we  have  pitied  her  as  we  have 
seen  her  give  the  last  becoming  arrangement  to  her  rich 
satin  dress,  and  with  a  step  of  nervous  anxiety  enter  the 
sacred  precinct  to  see  if  all  were  right,  previous  to  the 
reception  of  the  illustrious  Browns  and  the  wealthy 
Joneses ;  and  let  us  add,  we  have  mischievously  enjoyed 
the  agony  expressed  in  her  face,  when  some  thoughtless 
young  man,  in  his  utter  listlessness  of  yawning  vacuity, 
has  rested  his  heavy  head,  most  redolent  of  "  bear's 
grease,"  on  the  splendidly-papered  wall.  Spirit  of 
Christian  Benevolence,  forgive  our  wickedness;  but  we 
thought  it  a  just  punishment  for  setting  up  idols,  that 
could  not  be  approached  with  confiding  worship. 

We  have  seen  much  to  confirm  our  affection  for 
"  common  sitting-rooms,"  and  have  a  vulgar  propensity 
to  nestle  ourselves  among  every-day  chairs  and  tables, 
where  a  litter  or  a  noise  may  be  made  at  pleasure ;  and 
one  determination,  founded  on  suffering  experience,  we 
mean  religiously  to  abide  by,  which  is,  that  whenever  we 
indulge  in  the  poetic  improbability  of  having  a  house  of 
"our  own,"  be  it  in  Portman-square  or  Pump-alley, 
there  shall  be  no  "  best  room  "  in  it. 


LEGEND  OF  BERTHA,  WITH  THE 
LONG  FOOT. 

(THE  MOTHER  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.) 

BERTHA,  the  daughter  of  Charibert,  the  noble  Count  of 
Laon,  was  surnamed,  "Bertha,  with  the  long  foot,*' 
because  she  had  one  foot  longer  than  the  other.  And 
happy  was  she,  and  well  did  it  bestead  her,  that  it  was  so ; 
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as  all  will  know  who  hear  the  passages  of  her  history, 
which  those  who  loved  the  name  of  her,  who  was  the 
glory  of  France,  have  chronicled  for  our  children's 
children. 

Bertha,  known  also  as  Bertha  the  good-natured,  from 
being  in  disposition  so  sweet,  so  mild,  left  Liege,  her 
country,  and  came  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  seven  hun- 
dred twenty  and  one,  into  France,  to  espouse  King 
Pepin.  Her  mother,  who  was  named  Blanche  Fleur,  did 
love  her  daughter  much — yea,  doted  on  her,  blessed  and 
graced  her,  and  followed  her  with  tender  observance. 
Sad  was  she  when  parting  from  her,  and  sorely  did  she 
weep,  and  oft-times  call  her  apart  and  enjoin  her,  as  much 
as  a  mother  can  command  her  child,  to  love  and  serve 
God,  and  never  omit  the  duty  of  prayer,  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  and  though  heaven  would  make  her  a  queen,  to  be 
courteous  and  obliging  to  all  persons,  kind  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  temperate  herself,  that  she  might 
give  large  bounty  to  the  poor.  And  then  she  would  quit 
her,  and  turn  again  to  commend  her,  with  many  and 
earnest  words,  to  the  care  of  her  nurse  Margista.  Now 
this  Margista  had  a  daughter  named  Alise,  of  like  age  with 
Bertha,  and  like  unto  her  in  shape  also,  and  port,  and 
fair  complexion,  and  in  the  colour  of  her  brown  hair. 
This  close  likeness  did  stir  up  foul  thoughts  in  Margista— 
for  covetous  was  Margista,  and  much  did  she  desire  to  be 
rich  and  great.  Who  would  think  that  so  great  goodness 
of  such  noble  mistress  could  not  have  bound  gratefulness, 
and  so  high  advancement  as  being  near  her  person,  not 
have  sufficed  for  her  aspirings  ?  Margista  wickedly 
designed,  and  cunningly  devised  to  pass  her  daughter  for 
the  daughter  of  Blanche  Fleur — nor  was  such  device  diffi- 
cult to  put  in  act  with  such  timid  young  thing  as  Bertha 
was.  Shutting  Bertha  up  in  her  room,  she  presented, 
under  her  name,  Alise  to  the  king,  who  espoused  her 
forthwith.  The  next  day  she  bade  Bertha  to  come  with 
her  into  the  chamber  of  the  king.  She  obeyed,  and  so 
soon  as  they  were  within  the  room,  Margista  went  near 
unto  her  daughter,  and  gave  her  a  little  scratch  in  her 
arm,  then  escaped,  leaving  Bertha  alone  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  Alise ;  which  latter  perceiving  that 
she  was  wounded,  began  to  cry  aloud  that  she  was 
betrayed,  and  like  to  be  assassinated.  Whereupon  the  king 
called  out,  and  his  people  ran  to  him,  and  found  only 
Bertha,  with  a  knife  on  the  ground  beside  her.  Margista, 
the  vile  wretch  Margista,  had  run  with  the  others,  making 
semblance  to  be  astonished  like  the  rest,  and  then  makes 
confession,  with  well-feigned  passion,  that  she  but  too 
plainly  sees  that  her  daughter  is  the  guilty  one,  and  she 
said  "  Let  the  guard  seize  her,  for  she  is  guilty,  unless  the 
king's  grace  will  give  her  to  me,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
mother  to  whom  she  has  this  day  done  dishonour  and  foul 
disgrace."  The  false  Bertha  joined  her  in  intreating  the 
king,  and  the  true  Bertha  stood  confounded  and  trembling, 
and  wist  not  if  it  were  all  real,  or,  if  it  were  a  dark  and 
troublous  dream ;  and  then,  before  she  had  bethought  her 
so  as  to  speak  one  word,  she  was  gagged  and  torn  away 
by  the  false  woman,  who  on  the  instant  gave  her  to  four 
sergeants,  with  orders  to  conduct  her  to  the  forest  of 
Orleans,  there  to  put  her  to  death,  and  to  bring  her  back 
heart. 

Now,  behold  poor  Bertha  in  the  forest,  delivered  over 
to  these  rude  men !  Already  had  they  drawn  their  huge 
sabres  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  barbarous  Margista. 
The  daughter  of  Blanche  Fleur  wept  sore,  and  besought 
them  with  many  tears  to  give  her  time  to  commend  her 
soul  unto  God,  promising  them  that  she  would,  after  that, 
submit  to  her  dire  fate. 

The  hearts  of  the  four  sergeants  were  touched  by  the 
pious  thought  of  the  poor  maiden,  who,  since  her  evil  hap, 
had  not  let  one  word  of  bitterness  pass  her  lips,  but  con- 
trariwise had  not  ceased  to  pray,  weeping  as  she  did  so, 
that  God  would  forgive  the  wicked  foes  who  had  brought 
her  to  such  sad  estate.  They  saw  the  guilty  too  often  not 


to  feel  in  their  hearts  that  Bertha  was  innocent,  and  they 
could  not  find  it  in  their  nature  to  put  to  a  death  so  cruel, 
this  gentle  and  patient  creature.  They  bade  her  to  rise 
and  go  whithersoever  she  liked,  only  to  let  it  be  as  far 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  render  them  suspected  to  the 
king.  Then  having  killed  a  pig  they  took  out  the  heart, 
and  bore  it  still  bleeding  to  the  infamous  Margista. 

Let  us  now  leave  for  a  little  time  the  hapless  Bertha, 
flying  with  alHhe  haste  her  strength  allowed,  and  let  us 
go  back  to  King  Pepin  and  to  Alise,  who  shared  his 
throne  under  the  name  of  Bertha;  or  rather  let  us  go 
back  to  Blanche  Fleur,  who,  wearying  of  not  seeing  her 
dear  daughter,  set  off  upon  a  journey  to  make  her  a 
visit. 

As  she  came  into  the  French  territory,  Blanche  Fleur 
heard  only  of  all  the  evil  done  by  the  queen ;  and  the 
poor  mother,  as  they  spake  of  the  tyrannous  acts  of  the 
wife  of  Pepin,  had  great  marvel  what  change  had  passed 
upon  her  kind,  and  lowly,  and  lovely  Bertha.  Fresh 
grief  awaited  her  at  Paris,  for  she  had  scarcely  came  into 
the  city,  when  they  came  to  tell  her  that  her  daughter 
was  ill  and  could  not  receive  her. 

"My  daughter  refuse  to  see  me!"  cried  Blanche 
Fleur.  "  Nay,  but  it  is  not  true ;  there  is  some  witch- 
craft here."  And  sending  for  Margista,  she  closely  ques- 
tioned her  on  the  illness  of  her  daughter.  The  traitress 
told  her  lie  upon  lie ;  she  said  that  it  was  joy,  and  sweet, 
but  sudden  surprise  at  her  dear  mother's  coming  which 
had  made  her  ill,  but  that,  certes,  she  would  soon  have 
strength  enough  to  bear  so  dear  a  sight.  But  she  spake 
confusedly,  one  time  saying  one  thing,  and  one  time 
another ;  and  Blanche  Fleur  who  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  who,  moreover,  wished  to  clear  up  the  sad 
tales  she  had  heard  of  the  daughter  she  had  so  tenderly 
cherished,  now  sends  Margista  away,  and  without  giving 
her  any  intimation  of  her  purpose,  after  she  had  left, 
gets  into  her  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  repairs  to  the  palace, 
alights,  and  goes  straightway  to  the  apartment  of  her 
daughter. 

It  was  again  Margista  who  presented  herself,  and,  with 
almost  distracted  air,  would  have  stopped  her  further 
advance,  but  Blanche  Fleur  with  imperious  gesture 
ordered  her  to  retire,  and  so  passed  on,  and  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  false  Bertha.  It  had  been  purposely 
darkened  so  that  the  bed  was  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished, in  which  lay  a  woman  with  her  face  completely 
hidden  in  her  head-gear,  and  who  now  said  in  a  voice, 
feeble  as  that  of  a  dying  person,  "  Mother,  approach  not, 
I  am  as  yellow  as  wax." 

The  heart  of  the  mother  told  her  "  This  cannot  be  my 
child.  Never  was  child  to  mother  so  loving  as  my  sweet 
Bertha,  and  were  she  sick  or  were  she  dying,  when  my 
first  foot-fall  came  upon  her  ear  she  would  have  cried, 
'  Sweet  mother,  I  am  very  sick — will  you  not  again  take 
me  upon  your  lap,  and  let  me  put  my  head  on  your 
bosom,  for  it  is  heavy,  and  that  soft  pillow  will  do 
me  good.' "  The  mother's  heart  spake  thus,  yet  she  let 
no  word  pass  her  lips,  but  straightway  moved  towards 
the  bed.  Bertha  had  one  foot  much  longer  than  the 
other;  it  was  easy,  then,  to  prove  the  foul  fraud. 
Blanche  Fleur  lifted  the  coverlet,  and  gave  to  view  two 
small  feet  of  equal  size,  and  then  she  cried  aloud,  "  This  is 
not  my  daughter,"  and  went  to  the  king  and  told  him 
how  it  was,  Margista  was  given  over  to  the  tormentors, 
and  when  put  to  the  torture  made  full  confession  of  her 
wicked  plot.  She, was  burnt  alive,  and  Alise  was  shut  up 
in  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre.  But  this  could  not  cure 
the  great  desolation  of  the  mother,  and  her  inward  sad 
thoughts  and  grief.  Who  could  tell  her  woful  sorrow 
to  know  her  own  fair  child  slain  with  cruelty  1  And 
meanwhile  what  had  become  of  that  fair  child,  the  true 
Bertha  ?  We  left  her  when  the  sergeants  had  compassion 
on  her,  and  spared  her — and  what  heart  of  stone,  in  see- 
ing her,  for  ruth  would  not  have  relented  ?  Now.for  a 
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long  time  she  was  obliged  to  wander  through  the  woods 
and  fields,  begging  her  bread  from  village  to  village,  but 
sorrowing  most  of  all  at  the  unkindness  that  had  all 
but  caused  her  death — uukindness  so  strange  to  her 
who  had  known  only  the  tender  love  of  her  princely 
parents,  and  who  had  never  been  approached  by  rough 
word  or  cold  look.  Long  and  weary  way  she  wended, 
till  foot-sore,  and  heart-sick,  she  came  into  the  province 
of  Maine,  where  an  aged  hermit  did  afford  her  shelter,  and 
then,  won  by  her  sweetness  and  her  piety,  he  sent  her  to  a 
poor,  but  charitable  family,  who  willingly  gave  her  food 
and  lodging,  receiving  for  all  recompense  such  aid  as 
Bertha  could  render  in  the  household  work.  Simon, 
and  Constance,  his  wife,  and  two  young  damsels  their 
daughters,  Isabeau  and  Aiglontine,  composed  this  God- 
fearing family.  The  daughter  of  Blanche  Fleur  simply 
told  them,  without  either  revealing  or  dissembling  aught, 
that  she  was  an  unhappy  one,  whom  sad  cruelty  had 
driven  from  her  home.  They  asked  her  name,  and  she 
said  "  Bertha ;"  and  then  they  said,  "  that  is  the  name  of 
the  Queen  ;"  and  Bei'tha  blushed,  was  silent,  and  turned 
to  wait  upon  them  in  some  household  office.  Soon  did  she 
become  the  child  of  Simon  and  Constance,  and  the  heart's 
sister  of  Isabeau  and  Aiglontine ;  and  soon  was  she  the 
pride  of  the  village.  Who  could  help  loving  the  graceful, 
gentle,  beauteous,  and  modest  Bertha,  that  could  do 
everything  that  hands  could  do,  and  whose  words  were 
so  wise  and  so  discreet  that  they  all  said,  "  No  clerk 
could  say  more  wise,  nor  any  half  so  sweet."  And  now 
news  had  reached  them,  that  the  Queen  was  discovered 
to  be  not  the  true  Bertha,  and  as  the  villagers  gathered 
about  the  ingle-nook,  there  went  round  words  of  pity  for 
the  innocent  one,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  her  mur- 
derous enemies.  But  there  were  times  when  a  thought 
did  shoot  athwart  the  minds  of  Simon  and  Constance  that, 
perhaps,  she  has  escaped  the  sergeants  and  the  wolves,  less 
cruel  than  her  foes,  and  that  the  true  Queen  might  be  the 
maiden  they  had  housed  and  now  did  so  fondly  cherish ;  but 
Bertha,  finding  herself  happy  in  her  quiet  retreat,  passing 
her  time  in  sewing  and  in  spinning,  suffered  not  herself 
to  give  any  colour  to  these  imaginings,  and  the  idea 
would  have  wholly  passed  away,  were  it  not  that  some 
look  of  nobleness,  beseeming  high-born  dame  rather 
than  the  village-maiden,  from  time  to  time  revived  it. 

Days  and  years  passed  on,  when  upon  occasion  of 
a  great  hunt  in  the  province  of  Maine,  King  Pepin, 
having  strayed  from  his  company,  met  a  young  country 
maiden,  of  whom  he  enquired  his  way.  "I  am  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  King,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  have  strayed  from  the  path  in  trying  to  keep  up  with 
him." 

The  damsel  offered  to  serve  him  as  a  guide,  and  well- 
pleasing  was  s\ich  an  offer  to  him.  As  they  went  on  the 
way  some  speech  arose  between  them,  and  much  did 
Pepin  marvel  to  hear  from  a  country  maiden  words  so 
full  of  sense  and  discretion,  and  as  he  looked  upon  her  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  perceive  the  bearing  of 
I  courtly  dame  under  the  peasant's  weeds. 

The  fixed  gaze  of  the  pretended  officer  of  the  King, 
and  the  change  from  the  blunt,  careless  tone  of  his  first 
address,  to  almost  the  courtesy  with  which  gallant  com- 
mends himself  to  fair  lady,  alarmed  her  modesty,  and, 
profiting  by  an  opening  in  the  wood,  which  gave  to  view 
the  house  of  Simon,  she  pointed  it  out  to  him,  as  ?he 
bent  in  salutation,  and  was  soon  lost  to  his  sight  in  the 
thicket. 

Pepin  soon  reached  the  house.  Eagerly  did  he  inquire 
of  Simon,  not  his  way,  but  of  the  damsel  he  had  met ; 
and  the  simple,  artless  couple  told  him  all  they  knew  of 
her  and  all  they  suspected.  Pepin  asked  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Bertha  at  their  hoxise,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  same  time  when  she,  who  should  have  been  his  wife, 
had  been  driven  forth  alone.  Might  she  not,  indeed, 
be  his  Bertha  ?  At  this  instant  Aiglontine  gave  notice 


that  her  adopted  sister  was  coming,  and  Pepin  begged 
of  his  host  to  question  her,  and  he  hid  himself  to  hear 
what  she  might  answer. 

Bertha  had  not  recognised  the  King,  so  that  when  she 
came  in,  her  first  words  were  to  ask  if  a  young  officer  of 
the  Court  had  been  there,  and  whether  any  of  them  had 
guided  him  on  his  way.  Constance  did  not  make  a 
straightforward  answer;  and  then,  turning  her  speech  to 
the  woes  that  had  driven  Bertha  from  her  home,  she 
asked  to  hear  the  sad  tale  of  all,  and  then  she  told  her 
that  sometimes  she  had  a  thought  that  she  was  the 
Bertha  of  King  Pepin.  "  And  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  good 
Constance,  "  the  King  is  now  in  the  province,  and 
seasonable  time  it  would  be  to  make  all  known."  And 
at  the  thought  if  it  were  so,  Bertha  must  leave  their  poor 
cottage,  the  kind  one's  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bertha,  as  for  tenderness,  she  wept 
too,  "  I  have  no  other  home,  I  wish  to  have  no  other. 
Were  my  own  dear  mother  but  here  I  could  live  and  die 
with  such  kind  friends.  In  giving  me  them,  God  has 
given  me  all." 

"  But  he  has,  moreover,  given  thee,"  said  Pepin,  now 
appearing,  and  falling  at  her  feet,  "a  husband,  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  love  thee  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  disguises,  even  when  he  knew  thee  not,  and  who 
has  no  other  desire  save  that  thou  wouldest  deign  to 
forget  the  sad  cruelty  thou  hast  sustained  at  his  hands." 

Sweet  messsage  of  gladness  and  consolation  was  sent 
before  the  royal  pair  to  Blanche  Fleur,  but  she  believed 
not  for  joy.  Soon,  however,  did  the  mother  see  her 
sweet  Bertha  face  to  face,  and  the  great  comfort  did  put 
her  sorrow  out.  It  was  from  her  abode  with  Simon  and 
Constance  that  the  Queen  brought  that  most  excellent 
taste  for  spinning  that  made  her,  now  that  she  no  longer 
needed  for  herself,  spend  most  of  her  time  in  spinning 
garments  for  the  poor ;  and,  therefore,  was  she  named 
Bertha  the  Spinster.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  noble 
King  Charlemagne. 


KENSAL-GREEN  CEMETERY. 

IN  these  days  of  desecrated  churchyards  it  requires  a 
visit  to  Kensal-Green,  or  some  other  of  the  suburban 
cemeteries,  to  sweeten  our  imagination  with  regard  to 
the  resting-places  of  the  dead ;  how  contrasted  is  their 
solemn  quiet,  their  placid  tombs,  the  fresh  green  turf,  the 
shrubby  alleys,  the  perfume,  and  the  flowers,  with  the 
crowded,  reeking,  never-resting  graves  of  city  burial- 
places.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  something  in 
the  aspect  of  sepulchral  places,  that  harmonizes  well  with 
the  shade  of  depression  which  the  falling  leaves,  the  grey 
sky,  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  waning  autumn  insensibly 
inspire.  On  a  bright  summer's  morning,  when  the 
very  sense  of  motion  is  delicious,  and  nature  teems  with 
images  of  life ;  when  the  warm  buoyant  air  affects  our 
spirits  as  if  the  atmosphere  were  laughing  gas,  and  we  re- 
main as  recklessly  defiant  of  death's-heads  and  cross 
bones  (if  any  such  offensive  trophies  are  to  be  met  with 
in  these  flowery  regions),  as  if  we  had  no  personal  interest 
in  the  only  hatchment  which,  independent  of  the  Herald's 
office,  each  son  of  Adam  is  entitled  to  set  up.  In  winter, 
too,  one  feels  no  vocation  for  churchyard  visitings ;  there 
is  nothing  comfortable  in  the  hivernal  appearance  of 
these  narrow  houses,  with  all  their  imagery  wrapped  in 
snow;  the  stone  and  green  turf  seem  as  melancholy 
then,  as  in  Ophelia's  song,  and  we  would  none  of  them  ; 
'tis  only  misery,  with  brain  on  fire,  can  realize  relief  in 
"  cold  obstruction."  But  at  this  period,  when  the  sign 
of  change  stamps  itself  upon  the  fading  face  of  nature, 
when  the  chestnut  and  lime  trees  grow  yellow,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  sycamore  are  spotted  brown ;  when  the  hand 
of  the  economical  mother  turns  to  account  their  falling 
vestures,  and  wraps  the  seared  leaves  round  the  forest 
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roots;  when  vegetation,  vague  and  objectless,  dissipates 
itself  in  degenerate  blossoms,  sickly,  and  out  of  season ; 
and  a  rank  over-growth,  like  children's,  for  the  grave ; 
there  is  something  to  remind  us  that  we  are  included  in 
these  metamorphoses,  and  that,  whatever  path  we  tread, 
it  is,  after  all,  a  branch  road  to  the  tomb.  The  re-action 
of  laositude  upon  over-vitality,  tells  as  plainly  upon  our 
system  as  on  the  general  signature  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  we  feel  a  complacency  towards  the  flowery  bowers 
wherein  mortality  takes  its  deep  rest,  that  seldom  occurs 
to  us  (except  under  peculiar  circumstances)  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

It  was  with  a  mind  imbued  with  some  such  sentiments 
that  we  found  ourselves  sauntering  along  one  of  the  side 
paths  in  Kensal-Green  Cemetery  a  few  weeks  back; 
musing,  as  the  light  thistle-down  (which  the  winds  of 
autumn  had  detached  from  its  flowers'  disk)  floated  by 
us,  why  man  alone  should  feel  such  fear  and  mistrust 
for  t\\e  future,  which  charges  itself  with  the  safety  of  an 
insignificant  seed,  and  while  consigning  it  to  the  seem- 
ingly accidental  guidance  of  the  wandering  breeze,  pro- 
vides for  its  subsequent  existence  !  It  was  one  of  those 
calm,  grey,  pensive-looking  days  in  which  the  subdued 
feelings  we  have  spoken  of,  are  certain  to  predominate. 
The  twirling  leaves  fell  like  great  tears  upon  the  graves 
they  sheltered,  and  every  image  round  us  whispered  the 
refrain  of  Felicia  Hemans'  song,  "  Passing  Away."  The 
mignonette,  the  roses,  the  heliotrope,  and  clematis,  with 
many  others  of  their  lovely  sisterhood,  bloomed  in  all 
their  summer  brightness,  and  covered  up  the  loathsome- 
ness of  death,  under  the  masque  of  fragrant  flower-beds. 
Ten  years  before,  we  had  stood  upon  that  spot,  and  could 
then  have  counted  its  graves  of  "mark  and  likelihood;"  now 
they  lie  thick  about  one,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  recalling 
not  only  the  most  striking  of  the  monuments,  but  the 
names  of  the  once  important  personages  who  tenant 
them.  Then  it  was  but  a  sepulchral  suburb,  sprinkled 
with  ornate  tombs,  the  principal  of  which  were  Ducrow's 
mausoleum,  with  its  shattered  garlands  and  broken 
pillar,  beehive,  and  sphinxes — then  only  tenanted-  by  his 
wife;  that  of  St.  Jong  Long,  with  its  temple-crowned 
summit,  and  drooping  female  figure  with  the  Esculapian 
serpent  round  her  arm;  the  Freeling  pillar,  with  its 
capital  commenced;  the  vault  of  the  Hygeist;  the 
simple  grave  of  the  mother  of  the  writer  of  "  Rookwood ;" 
and  a  few  others  of  less  well-known  names.  Now,  it  has 
become  a  monumental  city ;  a  little  knot  of  aristocracy 
keep  their  state  in  the  catacombs,  and  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  has  his  granite  palace  in  the  midst ;  judges, 
warriors,  and  merchants,  churchmen,  and  simple  citizens, 
with  a  few  others,  whose  epitaphs  are  written  in  the 
affections  of  their  fellow  men,  not  only  of  this  generation, 
but  of  those  that  are  to  come,  make  up  the  elements  of 
which  this  mixed  society  is  composed,  and  type  them- 
selves in  marble  after  death.  It  is  a  curious  scene, 
viewed  from  the  steps  of  the  catacombs,  (the  central  and 
highest  portion  of  the  ground,)  and  one  that  amidst 
images  of  touching  solemnity  is  full  of  visual  pleasure. 
In  this  still  crowd,  there  is  no  disorder.  Monuments  are 
set  in  every  possible  direction,  relieved  with  trees,  and  of 
\  a  hundred  forms ;  and  the  effect  is  variety,  not  confusion. 
At  the  sides,  and  more  or  less  sprinkled  over  the  whole 
surface,  white  tombstones  and  table-graves  are  shining 
amidst  shrubs  and  flowers;  above  which,  pinnacles  and 
columns,  crosses,  urns,  and  shrouded  figures,  are  seen 
everywhere ;  and  here  and  there  at  intervals  rise  up  mina- 
rets and  spires,  with  pointed  obelisks  of  grey  and  pink 
granite ;  those  scintillating  with  glittering  particles,  and 
these  polished  till  they  look  like  porphyry ;  the  central 
compartment  resembles  an  exposition  of  statuary  work 
in  a  garden,  and  the  mind  can  scarcely  call  back  all  that 
the  eye  takes  in.  Now  the  light  cupola  of  a  marble 
mosque  gleams  through  a  group  of  dark  green  cypress 
trees;  now  a  gothic  cross,  ornate  with  carved  work; 


anon,  the  draped  form  of  a  female  mourner;  and  at  a 
little  distance  a  broken  shaft,  with  a  festoon  of  flowers 
spirally  enwreathing  it.  Pillars  crowned  with  military 
trophies  are  in  abundance,  and  urns  (not  always  classic 
in  their  modelling),  attract  the  eye  on  every  side.  From 
this  point  we  perceive  the  giant  envelope  of  granite  that 
distinguishes  by  its  size  and  plainness  the  vault  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  near  it  many  shattered  columns ; 
then  come  stately  mausoleums,  and  costly  cenotaphs, 
with  gothic  shrines,  flower-hidden  slabs,  and  graceful 
monuments,  in  which  the  love  of  the  survivers  has  shaped 
itself  into  forms  of  beauty  above  the  dead.  Opposite  to 
the  upper  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  Faith  lifts  her  cross 
above  the  lofty  pedestal  that  marks  the  grave  of  Madame 
Soyer.  One  side  exhibits  a  medallion  of  white  marble, 
with  the  bust  of  the  fair  Artiste  in  bas-relief,  the  other 
inshriues  (after  the  fashion  of  Pere  la  Chaise,)  her  pencils 
and  palette;  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  magnifi- 
cent railing  of  bronze,  is  in  itself  an  elaboration  of  senti- 
ment. It  is  not  probably,  by  a  merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence, that  we  find  the  name  of  Eude  upon  a  reclining 
tomb  of  white  marble,  with  a  pure  and  glistening  cross 
laid  on  it  in  the  midst  of  a  little  rosary  hard  by ;  in  many 
instances  one  perceives  a  sort  of  conservation  of  faith 
or  country,  and  even  of  talent,  bringing  men  together  in 
the  grave ;  just  as  in  the  same  path  we  find  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Loudon,  the  family  vault  of  Miles 
Milleys ;  and  one  grave  off,  between  it  and  the  tomb  of  a 
Mrs.  Daniels,  a  low  turf  hillock,  without  foot  or  head- 
stone, in  which  lies  all  that  now  remains  to  us  (apart 
from  the  undying  spirit  of  his  writings,)  of  the  wit-poet, 
and  benignant  teacher,  Thomas  Hood.  He  whose  forceful 
lines  could  move  all  England  to  philanthropy,  and  wake 
commiseration  and  remorse  for  the  sufferings  of  the  pro- 
scribed, the  friendless,  and  the  poor ;  lies  in  a  grave,  as 
humble,  and  memorialless,  as  do  the  paupers  he  has  so 
pathetically  described.  Hundreds  pass  by  the  spot,  and 
know  not,  that  he  who  led  them  in  spirit  to  the  "  bridge 
of  sighs,"  and  made  the  hardest  and  the  proudest  weep, 
over  the  too  true  portraiture  he  drew,  of  its  despairing, 
world-forsaken  victim;  crumbles  unhonoured  in  this  lowly 
grave,  only  significant  from  its  complete  neglect ;  not  a 
flower  blooms  for  him  who  planted  germs  of  immortal 
ones  in  human  bosoms ;  a  sunburnt  sod  is  all  that  nature 
and  his  country  yields,  to  one  who,  whether  sparkling  his 
pages  with  wit,  or  bathing  them  in  exquisite  pathos, 
never  forgot  the  higher  purposes  of  mental  gifts ;  but 
converted  them  into  healthiest  influences.  If  only  in 
gratitude  therefore,  society  should  come  forward,  and 
save  from  oblivion  the  ashes  of  a  man,  who  while  he  lived, 
helped  to  brighten  and  purify  the  earth. 

But  all  the  benefactors  of  their  fellow  men  are  not 
so  slighted.  We  meet  in  the  monumental  rooms,  a  hand- 
some mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  George  Birkbeck, 
M.D.,  founder  of  Mechanics'  Institutes;  and  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ground,  the  tomb  of  Edward  Screven,  an 
engraver,  and  the  originator  of  the  "  Artist  Fund."  The 
idea  occurred  to  him  from  witnessing  the  severe  distress 
of  one  of  his  own  profession.  It  was  commenced  in  1810, 
and  the  benevolent  institutor  survived  its  establishment 
thirty-one  years,  and  died  in  184 1,  after  seeing  the  complete 
success  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken ;  these  are  pro- 
fitable reminiscences,  bearing  witness  to  active  usefulness 
in  the  cause  of  human  good ;  and  are  monuments  in  them- 
selves, more  enduring  than  graven  brass  or  sculptured 
marble.  Apropos  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  ceme- 
teries, it  is  not  too  much  to  imagine,  that  its  general  use  in 
them,  will  exercise  considerable  influence  in  bringing 
forward  the  germs  of  genius,  not  unfrequently  buried  in 
the  confines  of  the  stone-cutter's  yard,  or  hidden  in  the 
ateliers  of  humble  workmen.  Some  of  the  monuments  at 
Kensal  Green,  exhibit  in  their  designs  and  finish,  expres- 
sions of  good  taste  and  careful  handling,  in  which  the 
majority  are  lamentably  wanting ;  there  is  no  end  of  un- 
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shapely  swords  and  clumsy  shakos,  on  the  graves  of 
military  men,  with  whom  the  trappings  of  their  profes- 
sion appear  to  be  a  favourite  device,  nor  any  want  of 
disproportionate  and  awkward  figures ;  but  the  exhibition 
of  these  faults  will  naturally  work  their  amendment,  and 
beauties  equally  displayed  lead  to  emulation  in  over- 
taking them.  In  one  corner,  where  a  cluster  of  the  dark 
]  and  shining  foliage  of  Portugal  laurel  throws  its  shade, 
j  and  two  willow  trees  wave  mournfully  their  branchy 
j  tresses  above  a  group  of  simple  graves,  we  noticed  a  plain 
i  stone  slab,  with  a  wreath  of  roses  sculptured  in  white 
j  marble,  that  looked  as  if  just  thrown  down,  round  its  two 
i  words  of  inscription,  "To  Bessie!"  and  close  at  hand, 
as  if  to  show  how  nearly  the  artist  copied  nature,  a  square 
garden  and  monument,  perfectly  beautiful  with  white 
cluster  roses.  Not  far  from  the  burial  place  of  Madame 
Soyer,  the  eye  falls  on  the  unshapely  odd-looking  monu- 
ment of  an  old  Indian  resident,  painted  red ;  its  intense 
capsicum  colour,  strongly  contrasted  by  a  snowy  shroud 
!  of  tangled  clematis,  which  covers  with  a  scented  sheet  of 
!  flowers  the  adjacent  grave  of  a  Don  Custodio  Castello. 
:  It  is  this  mingling  of  floral  beauty  with  the  imagery  of 
death,  that  makes  these  funeral  demesnes  so  pleasant ; 
how  stark,  and  cold,  and  stony,  and  grotesque  would  this 
vast  area  of  statuary  appear,  but  that  it  has  the  green 
sward  for  the  ground-work,  and  shading  trees,  and  spots 
all  rosy,  or  mosaicked  with  flowers,  shining  amidst  and 
round  its  monumental  marbles  ?  That  low  white  cross, 
with  pendent  wreaths  of  yellow  amaranths  (offerings  of 
living  love  to  the  dust-in-dust  beneath  it),  looks  still 
purer,  for  its  soft  green  leaves  and  scarlet  clusters  of 
the  globe  geranium,  lifting  its  glowing  petals  at  its  feet. 
We  love  those  flowery  shrines  above  the  dead,  wrap- 
ping them  in  a  shroud  of  perfumed  beauty,  and  exchang- 
ing charnel  exhalations  for  the  pure  breath  of  life;  and 
would  rather  choose  a  lowly  grave  we  saw,  covered  with 
pink  acacia,  bright  red  roses,  and  the  starry  blossoms  of 
the  clematis,  than  be  enclosed  in  a  less  simple  tomb  ! 
We  like  not  the  cold  grandeur  of  the  mausoleums,  nor 
the  dreary  conservatism  of  the  catacombs,  since,  however 
long  we  put  it  off,  "  to  this  complexion  we  must  come 
at  last," — let  the  earth  take  her  own  !  Where  is  the  use 
of  lengthening,  like  a  troublesome  creditor,  the  inevitable 
period  of  requital,  and  lapping  ourselves  in  lead  ?  The 
inmate  of  an  elevated  coffer,  with  its  stone  canopy,  and 
supporting  Mamelukes,  sleeps  not  more  secure  from  the 
crumbling  fingers  of  decay  than  the  lowliest  pillowed  in 
this  solemn  garden ;  so  that  it  be  "  larded  all  with  sweet 
flowers,"  and  deep  and  undisturbed,  the  grave  that 
soonest  blends  us  with  our  primal  mother  seems  in  our 
eyes  the  most  desirable. 

But  we  are  forgetting  one,  that  above  all  others  in  this 
funeral  field  most  interested  us, — raised  for  the  cenotaph 
of  the  son,  it  has  become  the  monument  of  the  mother, 
•who  died  within  a  month  after  his  death.  Here  there  is 
neither  sword  or  shako,  casque  or  plume,  or  any  other 
martial  bravery  ;  but  the  words, 

"  Ferozeshah,  Sobraon  1  " 

within  a  wreath  beneath  a  draped  urn  pedestaled, 
speak  much  more  forcibly  the  profession  of  the  early 
dead,  to  whose  memory  it  is  set  up.  There  is  a  legend 
attached,  detailing  the  circumstances  under  which  he  died, 
and  ending  with  the  exclamation  of  the  poet,  "The  paths 
of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  And  yet,  as  has  been 
been  said  of  Trajan,  as  long  as  mankind  shall  continue 
to  bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than 
on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  for  military  glory  will 
ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  characters.  There 
are  hearts  still  beating  that  would  bleed  afresh,  were 
we  to  unfold  the  history  locked  within  this  single  ceno- 
taph, or  we  might  prove  this  paragraph  too  true ;  let  it 
suffice  that  there  are  tragedies  buried  in  the  chronicles  of 
churchyards  and  cemeteries,  more  solemn,  startling,  and 
profound,  than  those  that  pass  before  us  on  the  proscenium; 


and  that  the  story  of  this  son  and  mother  is  one  of  them. 
In  recalling  it  to  our  imagination,  we  have  driven  out  all 
our  less  sad  impressions  of  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  and 
for  its  remainining  objects  of  interest  must  refer  our 
London  readers  to  itself;  merely  reminding  them,  that 
the  lateral  path  from  Ducrow's  mausoleum,  leads  to  the 
uncovered  grave  of  Hood,  which  to  all  appearance, 
"Nobody  owns!"  How  we  wish,  that  in  waking  the 
echoes  of  the  sleeping  poet's  song,  we  could  remind  his 
world-wide  readers  of  all  they  owe  to  him ;  the  visitors 
to  Kensal  Green  would  not  long  have  to  inquire  his 
whereabout,  but  a  gracious  monument  wrought  with  the 
images  of  his  own  sweet  thoughts,  would  point  out  by 
the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  the  sacred  spot  where  genius 
finds  its  rest. 


SONNET. 

When  we  compare  the  creeds  that  most  prevail 

To  the  immensity  of  Truth  sublime, 

Or  measure  human  history  with  Time, 
They  seem  but  as  an  idle  nursery  tale 
Told  unto  children — as  the  frequent  trail 

Of  serpent  error  and  red-footed  crime 

Are  over  all  earth's  records  since  its  prime, 
For  Ignorance  has  clothed  it  as  a  veil. 
But,  centuries  ago,  a  child  was  born, 

And  christen'd  PRINTING — and  its  finger-ends 
Have  waxed  so  strong  with  every  opening  morn, 

That,  now  in  very  mockery  it  rends 

That  veil  to  ribbons,  till  the  light  extends 
Widely  enough  to  laugh  the  dark  to  scorn. 

HENRY  FRANK  LOTT. 


GEOLOGICAL  OUTLINES. 
PART  I. 

GEOLOGY  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — Ge  (the 
earth),  and  logos  (a  discourse  or  treatise) — and  is  the 
science  which  treats  upon  the  original  conformation, 
chemical,  atmospherical,  and  mechanical  changes,  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  crust  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  so  far  as  we  have  at  present  the  means  of 
judging  from  scientific  research,  and  the  various  theories 
founded  thereon. 

Geography,  though  derived  from  two  words  of  almost 
the  same  signification,  refers  merely  to  the  surface ; 
while  geology  treats  of  the  sectional  properties  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

There  are  no  mines  which  penetrate  deeper  below  the 
surface  than  2,700  feet;  nor  are  there  any  mountains 
which  much  exceed  30,000  feet  in  height,  so  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  crust  of  the  globe  would  be 
very  limited  were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  effects  of 
volcanic  agency,  which  causes  the  mineral  rocks  to  boil 
up,  as  it  were,  crack  the  stratified  rocks  which  lie  over 
them,  sometimes  turn  them  up  on  end  (though  more 
than  60,000  feet  in  thickness),  and  overflow  the  upper 
surface  with  lava. 

The  immense  power  which  cracks  and  upheaves  such 
a  depth  of  stratified  solid  rock  is  so  enormous  as  to  be 
almost  inconceivable ;  and,  probably,  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  these  earthquakes  happened  at  an  era  long 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  human  race.  The 
effect,  however,  has  been  to  turn  it  up  on  an  edge  just  as 
a  flag  of  stone  or  marble  could  be  turned  up  from  any 
part  of  a  pavement,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  walk  over 
and  examine  the  sectional  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Amongst  numerous  wise  purposes  for  which  this  im- 
mense force  has  been  exerted  by  the  agency  of  the  bene- 
volent Creator  of  the  universe  (many  of  which  must  be 
entirely  concealed  from  our  limited  understandings),  one 
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that  appears  to  have  been  especially  designed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  mankind,  is  the  turning  up  of  the  coal  and 
mineral  stratification,  so  as  to  be  easily  worked  by  the 
miner. 

Where  would  the  manufacturing  power  of  England  be, 
where  would  civilization  be  found,  if  we  had  to  go  down 
30,000  feet  to  find  our  coal,  or  60,000  to  find  iron  and 
the  other  metals  ?  What  mineralogical  science  could 
penetrate  the  earth  or  bring  up  material  at  such  a  depth  ? 
Turn  back  the  crust  again,  and  the  world  would,  in  a  few 
centuries,  be  inhabited  by  a  degenerate  race  of  savages. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  effects  of  the  study  of  geology 
is,  that  the  reasoning,  founded  upon  the  discoveries  we 
make,  is  constantly  leading  us  to  the  Great  Creator  of 
the  world,  who  has  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his 
creatures  ages  before  they  existed. 

There  are  two  grand  operations  going  on  upon  the 
crust  of  the  earth  :  one  elevating,  the  other  degrading. 

The  elevating  cause,  by  the  agency  of  fire,  or  volcanic 
heat,  earthquakes,  &c.,  is  constantly  heaving  up,  some- 
times slowly  and  continually,  sometimes  with  violence, 
arid  at  greater  intervals,  immense  masses  of  molten  rock, 
which,  breaking  through  the  stratified  rock,  form  moun- 
tains, when  cool,  of  30,000  feet  in  height. 

The  degrading  causes,  on  the  contrary,  act  precisely  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  by  the  agency  of  snow,  frost, 
rain,  springs,  gas,  atmospheric  air,  running  streams,  &c., 
tend  to  break  up,  and  disintegrate  the  loftiest  rock,  con- 
vert it  into  a  loose  and  friable  soil,  and  gradually  deposit 
it  in  the  beds  of  valleys,  or  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas. 

The  degrading  causes,  if  not  counteracted  by  the 
elevating  or  volcanic  causes,  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
bring  the  earth  to  a  perfect  level;  that  is,  it  would  be- 
come an  oblate  spheroid,  covered  with  water,  and  only 
inhabitable  by  fishes  and  marshy  reptiles. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  connected  with  the  above  remark, 

that  in  the  older  stratified  series,  we  find  none  but  the 

remains  of  such  animals,  and  as  they  were  not  disrupted 

by  volcanic  force  until  after  their  stratification,  it  is  more 

I    than  probable  that  such  was  nearly  the  form  of  the  earth 

|    at  that  time — a  fact  also  further  proved,  by  the  immense 

i    production  of  gigantic  vegetables,   (which  flourish  only 

in  a  hot,  humid,  marshy  country,)  during  the  formation 

of  the  coal  stratification. 

All  stratified  rocks  which  contain  fossil  remains  of  fish 

or   animals   are   called   fossiliferous,   or   aqueous   rocks, 

!   from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  originally  deposited 

i   under  water  by  a  very  slow  process,  and  afterwards  con- 

|   solidated  by  immense  superincumbent  oceanic  pressure, 

and,  with  the  exception  of  conglomerate  rocks,  in  still 

water. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  beautifully  fragile 
fossil  remains  of  shells,  fern  leaves,  &c.,  to  have  remained 
perfect,  and  in  true  horizontal  layers  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  or  in  any  but  calm  water ;  and  they  must  have 
been  deposited  in  this  horizontal  manner  before  they  were 
upturned  and  set  on  edge  by  volcanic  agency ;  there  is 
no  conceivable  way  of  explaining  how  shells  and  fern 
leaves  could  be  deposited  in  vertical  or  diagonal  lines,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  dips  and 
ruptures  were  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions  after  they 
were  deposited. 

The  disintegration  of  the  older  plutonic,  or  mineral 
rocks,  is  carried  on  much  faster  than  might  be  generally 
imagined. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  active  agencies  at  work. 

All  mineral  rocks  have  a  strong  chemical  affinity  for 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  which  they  attract 
in  large  quantities  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
rapidly  causes  their  decomposition.  Carbonic  acid  appears 
to  be  given  out  again  from  the  mineral  springs,  also  from 
the  lungs  of  men  and  animals ;  it  is  re-absorbed  by  vege- 
tables, which  give  out  oxygen  in  return,  again  rendering 
the  air  fit  for  breathing. 


It  is  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  older  rocks,  which  gives  them  their  different  colours  j 
the  same  thing  makes  rusty  iron  a  red  colour. 

Carbonic  acid  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
1000  of  atmospheric  air;  it  varies  however,  being  greater 
by  night  than  by  day,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Frost  is  another  powerful  agent  in  splitting  rock, 
more  particularly  in  the  higher  and  colder  regions, 
and  on  the  summits  of  mountains.  Snow  and  rain  are 
attracted  in  large  quantities.  Snow  melts  and  freezes 
alternately;  water  when  converted  into  ice,  and  falling 
into  a  crevice,  increases  one-tenth  in  bulk ;  acts  like  a 
powerful  wedge,  splits  the  rock  open ;  more  falls  in,  and 
again  freezes  and  splits  it  wider — and  so  on,  till  immense 
masses,  weighing  perhaps  millions  of  tons,  are  disrupted, 
and  thunder  down  the  precipices  into  the  plains. 

Landslips  will  sometimes  occur  to  an  enormous  extent ; 
we  may  easily  imagine  a  stratified  rock  lying  upon  a  bed 
of  clay  or  sand  which  has  been  disrupted  and  lifted  up 
at  an  angle  to  the  horizon  by  igneous  agency.  So  long 
as  the  clayey  or  marley  stratification  remains  dry,  it 
coheres  together ;  but  the  action  of  rain,  melted  snow,  or 
blind  springs,  percolating  the  strata  gradually,  softens  it, 
and  down  slides  the  rock  into  the  valley  below. 

In  1806,  a  slide  of  rock  occurred  at  Ruffbeg,  in  Swit- 
zerland, from  the  above  cause,  which  entirely  filled  the 
valley  below,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  upwards  of 
800  lives, 

In  a  district  of  the  Alps  a  landslip  occurred  many  years 
since,  which  overwhelmed  several  villages,  and  by  which 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  cubical  yards  of  rock  were 
hurled  down  into  the  plain ;  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
embankments  of  some  of  the  largest  lines  of  railway  in 
England. 

The  continual  action  of  wind  storms,  driving  hail,  rain, 
and  snow,  into  crevices  of  rock,  followed  by  frost,  has 
also  a  considerable  effect  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
earth. 


THE    CLERGY    OF    CANTON. 

In  Canton,  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
temples,  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the  three  heathen 
sects,  namely,  Taou,  Buddh,  and  Ju-kea-su,  or  Confu- 
cius ;  to  these  various  temples  belong,  about  two  thousand 
priests,  and  one  thousand  nuns,  who  are  maintained  out 
of  the  funds  appertaining  to  the  several  places  of  worship : 
the  revenues  of  which  arise  from  estates,  and  money  be- 
stowed by  the  Emperor,  and  wealthy  individuals,  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  temples  of  sin  and  vice.  The  priests 
and  nuns  are  a  vile,  dissolute,  profligate,  illiterate  set,  the 
former  frequently  seeking  refuge  in  a  temple,  and  be- 
coming priests  to  avoid  paying  the  penalty  of  theft  or 
murder;  whilst  others  will  embrace  the  priestly  profes- 
sion, having  no  other  means  of  livelihood,  and  from  being 
too  lazy  to  work.  The  revenues,  set  aside  for  the  main- 
tenance of  temples,  priests,  and  nuns  in  Canton,  exceeds 
£108,335. — China  and  the  Chinese. 

SOOT    AS    A    MANURE    FOR   POTATOES. 

We  saw  a  few  days  ago,  a  few  miles  from  this  city,  one 
of  the  finest  fields  of  potatoes  that  we  have  met  with  since 
the  rot  appeared  some  years  ago ;  and  we  are  told  by 
the  intelligent  occupier  of  the  farm  that  the  manure  used 
was  soot,  and  that  he  has  tried  it  both  with  early  and  late 
potatoes  with  great  success,  the  crop  being  large  and  very 
healthy.  Since  then  we  have  met  with  the  following 
local  letter  : — <e  As  very  contradictory  rumours  are  afloat 
as  to  the  result  of  this  year's  potatoe  crop,  I  should  wish 
you  to  know  that,  as  regards  the  few  I  grow,  and  of 
which  the  second  crop  has  been  gathered  to-day,  one 
root  alone  produced  87  potatoes,  and  the  most  of  them 
good  sized  and  perfectly  sound,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  crop 
were,  some  bearing  40,  others  50,  to  each  root.  (Ma- 
nured with  soot.)" — Gloucester  Chronicle. 
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SPEAK  GENTLY. 

Speak  gently —  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear — 

Speak  gently — let  no  harsh  word  mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here ! 

Speak  gently— love  doth  whisper  low, 
The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind  ! 

And  gently  friendship's  accents  flow  ; 
Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild ; 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 
Will  have  enough  to  bear — 

Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
'Tis  full  of  anxious  care ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 
Grieve  not  the  care-woni  heart, 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run, 
Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor — 
Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard ; 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word  ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring  ones — 
They  must  have  toiled  in  vain  ; 

Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so, 
Oh,  win  them  back  again. 

Speak  gently  !— He  who  gave  his  life 
To  bend  man's  stubborn  will, 

When  elements  were  fierce  with  strife 
Said  to  them,  "  Peace,  be  still." 

Speak  gently  !— 'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy  that  it  may  bring, 

Eternity  shall  tell. 
-Prom  a  Newspaper. 


WASHINGTON. 

Washington  has  no  resemblance  to  Napoleon.  He  was 
not  a  despot.  He  founded  the  political  liberty  at  the 
same  time  as  the  national  independence  of  his  country. 
He  used  war  only  as  a  means  to  peace.  Raised  to  the 
supreme  power  without  ambition,  he  descended  from  it 
without  regret,  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  his  country  per- 
mitted. He  is  the  model  for  all  democratic  chiefs.  Now 
you  have  only  to  examine  his  life,  his  soul,  his  acts,  his 
thoughts,  his  words ;  you  will  not  find  a  single  mark 
of  condescension,  a  single  moment  of  indulgence,  for  the 
favourite  ideas  of  democracy.  He  constantly  struggled — 
struggled  even  to  weariness  and  to  sadness — against  its 
exactions.  No  man  was  ever  more  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  government,  or  with  respect  for  autho- 
rity. He  never  exceeded  the  rights  of  power,  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  country;  but  he  confirmed  and  main- 
tained them,  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice,  as  firmly, 
as  loftily,  as  he  could  have  done  in  an  old  monarchical  or 
aristocratical  state.  He  was  one  of  those  who  knew  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  govern  from  below  in  a  republic 
than  in  a  monarchy — in  a  democratic  than  in  an  aristo- 
cratic society. — Guizot. 

A  FACILITY  of  disposition,  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
when  exposed  to  a  frequent  contact  with  the  ungenerous, 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
humanity.  A  person  of  this  class  is  obliged  to  endure  a 
thousand  affronts ;  and  if,  by  any  means,  he  is  roused  to 
resentment,  he  is  called  irritable— for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  he  is  uniformly  expected  to  be  submissive. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

A  MAN  is  valued  as  he  makes  himself  valuable. 

WHEN  all  is  done,  human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and 
the  best,  but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played 
with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls 
asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over. 

THE  flesh  of  animals  which  feed  excursively,  is  allowed 
to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those  which  are 
cooped  up.  May  there  not  be  the  same  difference 
between  men  who  read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  men 
who  are  confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated  tasks  ? 

RICHES  are  but  ciphers ;  it  is  the  mind  that  makes 
the  sum. 

BETTER  that  the  feet  slip  than  the  tongue. 

EDUCATION  has  no  creative  power ;  it  can  merely 
unfold  and  direct  the  powers  which  nature  confers.  It 
cannot  make  a  poet  of  a  horse,  nor  a  mathematician  of 
an  ape. 

ROGUES  in  rags  are  kept  in  countenance  by  rogues  in 
ruffles. 

THE  pillow  is  a  silent  sibyl — despise  not  its  oracles. 

PEOPLE  profoundly  stupid,  are  entitled  to  our  sincere 
respect.  A  moderately  stupid  person  is  insufferable,  but 
one  who  is  so  in  a  colossal  degree,  becomes  instantly  an 
object  of  veneration. 

CROSSES  are  ladders  that  lead  up  to  Heaven. 

FEELINGS  are  always  made  the  excuse  of  temper; 
whereas  temper  much  more  frequently  influences 
feelings. 

BEWARE  of  hating  men  for  their  opinions,  or  of 
adopting  their  doctrines  because  you  love  and  venerate 
their  virtues. 

FAME'S  loudest  blast  upon  the  ear  of  Time  leaves  but 
a  dying  echo  ! 

MODERATION  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl-chain  of  all  virtues. 

GRAVITY  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul,  which  keeps  the 
mind  steady. 

THE  foundation  of  content  must  spring  up  in  a  man's 
own  mind ;  and  he  who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  as  to  seek  happiness  by  changing  anything  but  his 
own  disposition,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless  efforts, 
and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  purposes  to  remove. 

TALENT  without  tact,  is  like  a  fiddle  without  a  fiddle- 
stick. 

To  read  without  reflecting,  is  like  eating  without 
digesting. 

FLATTERY  is  like  champagne,  it  soon  gets  into  the 
head. 

LOVE  well  understood,  is  wisdom. 

ALL  of  us  can  carve  out  our  own  ways,  and  God  can 
make  our  very  contradictions  harmonize  with  His  solemn 
ends. 

THE  subject  which  cannot  be  adorned,  is  seldom  re- 
garded ;  and  the  fidelity  which  challenges  contradiction, 
sometimes  drives  away  attention. 

THE  poetic  is  the  unselfish  and  the  loving. 

THOSE  who  are  most  addicted  to  satirize  others,  dislike 
most  to  be  made  objects  of  satire  themselves. 

WHEN  one  man  has  a  little  prejudice  against  another, 
suspicion  is  very  busy  in  coining  resemblances. 

ONE  to-day  is  wortli  two  to-morrows. 
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PRECOCITY. 

IF  you  were  to  ask  twenty  men  to  point  out  the  peculiar 
wonder  of  this  most  wonderful  age,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  at  least  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  would 
indicate    some   one    or   other    of   the    great    efforts  of 
mechanical   skill,  or   of  scientific  invention,  which   are 
undoubtedly  marvellous  characteristics  of  our  era.    Some 
would  turn  your  attention  to  that  vast  tubular  bridge 
spanning  the  Menai  Straits,  a  great  iron  monster  genius 
of  "  progress,"  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
affording  a  high  example  of  the  daring  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  casting 
into  the  shade,  by  a  matter-of-fact  production — a  real 
tangible  labour — the  fabled  wonders  springing  from  the 
utmost  workings  of  the  wildest  imagination  among  the 
romancists  of  bygone  ages.     Others  would  instance  the 
conquest  over  that  subtle  element  electricity,  by  which 
it  is  forced  to  run  along  the  far-stretching  wires,  the 
humble  errand-boy  of  its  human  masters.     Others  again 
would  allude  to  our  gigantic  commerce,  stretching  itself 
like  a  vast  giant  of  gain  over  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  and  extending  itself  alike  to  the  denizens  of  the 
most  civilized  countries,  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  and  continents  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  suiting 
all  their  varied  tastes,  and  ministering  to  their  myriad 
wants  and  necessities ;  at  once  exchanging  the  products 
of  our  labours  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  New 
World  for  the  staff  of  life  for  our  multitudes,  and  sup- 
plying  the   goods   which  the   nefarious  traders  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  that  same  New  World  exchange 
for  human  beings  in  Africa.     Others  would  speak  of  the 
vapour-winged  barks,  braving  the   wind   and  breasting 
tides  and  waves,  the  tracks  of  which  are  never  absent 
from  the  rivers  and  oceans.     And  others  again  of  those 
vast  machines,  with  limbs  of  iron  and  sinews  of  steel, 
and  heart  of  fire  and  breath  of  steam,  which,  as  though 
in  contempt  of  the  puniness  of  humanity,  go  on  unwea- 
riedly  performing  the  work   of  thousands   of  men,    in 
labours   requiring   the   utmost   force    and   the   greatest 
delicacy  and  skill;  now  crushing  a  ponderous  mass  of 
iron,  now  dealing  as  tenderly  as  if  with  an  infant's  or 
a  woman's   hand,  with  threads  almost  as  fine  as  gos- 
samer.    I  remember  seeing  somewhere  an  account  of  the 
varied  powers  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  which  could  either 


uproot  a  tree  or  pick  up  a  pin ;  but  even  that  is  obscured 
by  that  vast  hammer  in  one  of  our  dockyards,  which,  as 
we  have  all  seen  in  the  papers,  can  be  swayed  by  a 
slender  lever  at  the  pleasure  of  its  masters,  to  strike  with 
a  force  of  several  tons,  or  crack  the  fragile  shell  of  a  nut 
without  bruising  the  kernel.  Such  a  union  of  force, 
precision,  and  gentleness  is  astounding.  Truly  the 
results  of  mechanical  and  scientific  improvement  are 
marvels  out-heroding  fiction,  and  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  our  time ;  but  if  I  were  the  twentieth  man,  with- 
out any  desire  to  undervalue  our  powers  and  knowledge, 
without  withholding  my  admiration  of  our  commerce,  at 
once  barbarizing  and  civilizing  different  portions  of  the 
globe,  I  think  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  point  to  some- 
thing apparently  infinitely  more  insignificant,  but  in  my 
eyes  as  note-worthy  and  remarkable.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  the  human  intellect  expanding  itself  and 
growing  up  into  colossal  proportions,  conquering  the 
elements  of  nature,  reversing  in  part  the  first  curse  by 
which  man  is  doomed  to  toil ;  fetching  from  tb.3  mines 
dark  gnomes  of  mineral  and  metal  to  force  the  winds  to 
do  its  bidding,  the  waves  to  obey  its  behests,  and  the 
lightning  to  become  its  intelligencer.  That  I  think  the 
natural  and  inevitable  destiny  of  man,  and  I  almost  cease 
to  be  surprised  at  his  victories  over  his  inanimate,  uncon- 
scious, and  involuntary  agents ;  but  I  regard  with  great 
curiosity  all  changes  in  mental  character,  and  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  people,  and  think  them  of  at  least 
equal  importance ;  and  if  I  were  asked  to  point  out  what 
most  astonished  me,  assuredly  one  of  the  things  would 
be  the  precocity  of  the  rising  generation,  which  is  really 
a  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  century. 

It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  man,  ' '  that  he  had  never 
been  a  boy."  That  was  meant  to  point  him  out  ironically 
as  a  grand  exception  to  the  common  race  of  mortals ;  but 
what  was  the  exception  then  really  seems  to  have  become 
the  rule  now,  and  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the  race  of 
boys  is  fast  becoming  utterly  extinct,  and  being  replaced 
by  a  race  of  mannikins,  wanting  alike  in  the  grave  power 
of  maturity  and  the  light-hearted  wildness  of  childhood, 
have  seen  upon  the  same  apple-tree  fruit  unripe  indeed, 
but  full,  and  juicy,  and  promising  luscious  mouthfuls 
when  the  sun  should  have  matured  them  ;  and  close  by  a 
ittle,  half-withered,  prematurely-shrivelled  thing,  look- 
ng  as  if  it  had  forgotten  to  grow  last  year,  and  was  not 
thought  worth  gathering;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
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that  that  was  to  the  other  apples  what  mannikins  are  to 
real  boys ;  and  as  I  am  fond  of  fruit,  I  only  hope  the 
apple-trees  will  not  take  to  extensively  imitating  the 
vagaries  of  us  mortals.  Solemnly  arid  seriously,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  sometimes  whether  those  old  fairy  tales 
are  true  about  the  mischievous  sprites  changing  human 
infants  in  their  cradles  for  young  elves  of  their  own 
species,  and  thinking  that  the  race,  curtailed  of  their  old 
dominions  of  forest  and  greenwood,  and  thicket  copse 
and  barren  waste,  and  scorning  the  doctrines  of  Malthus, 
are  compelled  to  find  outlets  for  their  superabundant  and 
unemployed  population,  and  are  exchanging  with  earthly 
mothers  and  fathers  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  sup- 
position is  no  doubt  a  most  extravagant  one,  but  how  on 
earth  else  to  account  for  the  wonderful  increase  of  man- 
nikins I  do  not  know ;  and,  perhaps,  when  one  is  involved 
in  a  puzzle  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  without  a  chance  of 
lighting  upon  a  reasonable  solution,  an  unreasonable  one 
is  better  than  none  at  all.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  I  think  I  was  a  fair  specimen  of  boys  of  my 
time  and  age.  My  father  was  an  old  soldier,  settled 
down  after  a  life  of  hardship  and  warfare,  into  a  country 
gentleman  of  some  standing  and  consideration  in  the 
village  where  we  then  lived,  and  moving  in  at  least  as 
good  society  as  Mr.  Smithson,  a  retired  coal  merchant 
I  know  at  No.  4  in  our  Terrace;  yet  I  do  not  know  two 
more  entirely  different  beings,  than  Master  Smithson, 
now  in  his  early  teens,  and  what  I  was  then.  I  looked, 
as  I  recollect,  like  a  boy ;  there  was  no  more  of  the  man 
in  me  than  there  is  of  the  full-blown  flower  in  the  bud ; 
while  Master  Smithson  is  a  perfect  mannikin — a  good 
specimen  of  his  class ;  and  if  you  were  to  look  at  him 
through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  and  imagine  the 
whiskers,  you  might  take  him  for  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water.  My  short  jacket,  corduroy  trowsers,  laced  shoes, 
and  open  collar,  are,  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  decided  con- 
trast with  the  superb  apparel  of  the  representative  of 
more  modern  boys,  who  endues  himself  in  a  shiny  satin 
stock,  adorned  with  pins  and  chains,  a  frock  coat  of  the 
smartest  cut,  and  kerseymere  trowsers  of  the  finest 
texture,  tightly  strapped  down  over  patent  miniature 
Wellingtons,  of  the  highest  possible  polish.  In  the 
forest  on  the  borders  of  which  our  snug  house  stood,  I 
used  to  roam  at  freedom,  birds'-nesting,  blackberry 
gathering,  cricketing  with  the  village  boys,  and  bathing 
in  the  deep  clear  pools  in  its  quietest  nooks,  my  face  all 
tan  and  freckles,  and  my  hands  sunburnt  and  scratched  ; 
or  sometimes  I  would  gallop  for  miles  round  on  the 
rough  shaggy  forest  pony,  which  was  my  especial  pro- 
perty; while  Master  Smithson  wears  Paris  kid  gloves, 
uses  cosmetics  to  improve  his  complexion,  never  indulges 
in  rougher  summer  exercise  than  a  quiet  walk  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  way,  when  he  is  tired  calls  a  "  Hansom" 
wita  perfect  composure  and  self-possession,  has  his  hair 
cut  and  curled  at  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  takes  his 
bath  at  the  Hummums.  My  father's  old  gold  repeater, 
with  an  outer  case  almost  large  enough  to  fry  a  beef- 
steak, and  its  pendent  bunch  of  seals,  one  bearing  the 
family  arms,  used  to  seem  to  me  the  very  ne  plus  ultra 
of  watches,  and  was  an  object  of  my  especial  ambition ; 
but  young  Smithson  has  a  Parisian  time-keeper,  about 
the  size  of  a  halfcrown,  with  an  enamelled  case,  on  which 
is  represented  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  it  is  suspended 
round  his  neck  by  a  massive  gold  chain,  with  a  smaller 
one  from  which  depends  a  dashing  brequet  seal,  bearing 
the  crest  of  the  Smithsons — the  said  crest,  by  the  way, 
having  been  fished  up  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  some  expense, 
by  the  Herald  King,  and  emblazoned  conspicuously  on 
both  doors  and  the  back  of  the  family  Brougham.  Great 
as  was  the  contrast  between  the  outside  of  this  young 
Englander  and  myself,  it  is  scarcely  so  great  as  between 
the  inner  man  or  boy  (I  am  rather  puzzled  which  to  say). 
I  knew  as  much  Latin  as  the  village  clergyman  could  get 
into  me,  was  a  tolerable  arithmetician,  knew  something 


of  mathematics,  had  a  good  smattering  of  history,  and 
was  tolerably  acquainted  with  geography;  while  our 
young  friend  Smithson  could  never  compass  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  rule  of  three,  is  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  Casino  than  with  Euclid,  and  has  about  as  much 
knowledge  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  a  dancing  bear. 
But  then  he  extends  his  studies  in  another  direction — he 
has  progressed  with  the  march  of  intellect — for,  calling 
in  upon  the  Smithsons  the  other  morning,  I  found  him 
in  an  embroidered  Persian  dressing-gown,  reclining  upon 
the  sofa,  and  languidly  perusing  a  translation  of  the  last 
novel  by  the  inexhaustible  Alexandre  Dumas.  I  well 
recollect,  too,  my  reverence  for  my  father,  who,  with  his 
grave  cheerfulness  and  stern  old  soldier-like  discipline,  I 
should  almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  treating  disrespect- 
fully as  of  playing  familiarly  with  Wombwell's  largest 
lion.  But  Master  Smithson  calls  his  "  guv' nor"  (that's 
the  word  now),  a  stingy  old  fogy  behind  his  back,  and 
laughs  at  him  often  to  his  face. 

The  strongest  contrast,  perhaps,  is  in  our  behaviour  to 
strangers ;  they  used  to  treat  me  like  a  boy  ;  ask  me 
how  I  did ;  say  I  looked  healthy  and  strong ;  and,  perhaps, 
(as  old  General  Johnson  did  the  last  time  my  father  and 
I  met  him  in  London,)  slip  a  half- sovereign  into  my 
hand,  saying,  they  dared  say  I  knew  what  to  do  with  it. 
I  used  to  thank  them  with  a  bow — answer  their  ques- 
tions, and  hold  my  tongue;  but  master  Smithson  re- 
marks with  great  facility,  that  it  is  "  a  fine  day,"  or 
"  deuced  hot,"  or  "  uncommonly  wet,"  and  thinks  that 
he  has  as  much,  or  it  may  be,  more  right  to  an  indepen- 
dent share  in  the  conversation  as  that  "  old  fogy,"  Smith- 
son  the  elder;  and  if  the  old  General  (who  assuredly 
would  not  have  offered  money  to  so  fine  a  gentleman)  had 
put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  I  really  believe  the 
modern  youngster  would  have  had  serious  thoughts  of 
calling  him  out.  With  women,  too,  I  remember  that, 
like  most  boys  of  that  time,  I  was  very  shy.  I  used  to 
blush  up  to  the  eyes  on  going  into  our  quiet  parlour,  and 
unexpectedly  finding  some  of  the  neighbouring  ladies 
and  their  daughters  chatting  with  my  good  mild  mother  j 
but  young  Smithson,  bless  you,  offers  to  escort  his 
mother's  friends  home,  and  gives  his  arm  to  a  dowager  or 
a  demoiselle,  with  all  the  grace  and  gallantry  of  a 
courtier  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not  only  in  boys  of  the 
Smithson  class  that  this  precocity  obtains.  No  matter 
how  many  years  ago,  I  used  to  think  smoking  a  manly 
accomplishment  (Master  S.  by-the-by  puffs  cigars  at  32s. 
a  pound,  and  takes  an  amber-tipped  hookah  at  home), 
and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  picking  from  old 
hay-stacks  a  sort  of  reed,  and  making  myself  disagree- 
ably sick  by  smoking  it ;  but  now  ragged  boys  of  all  ages 
indulge  openly  in  short  pipes  ;  and  it  is  not  many 
weeks  ago,  walking  in  the  environs  of  a  country  town,  I 
actually  met  a  cheesemonger's  boy,  of  about  twelve, 
aproned,  and  with  his  basket  on  his  arm,  smoking  a  pipe, 
with  a  meerschaum  bowl  almost  the  size  of  a  half-pint 
pot,  and  a  tube  half  as  long  as  himself,  and  strutting 
along  with  all  the  composure  and  gravity  of  a  German 
professor  taking  his  morning's  walk. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  girls,  too,  compared  with 
what  they  used  to  be.  I  do  not  think  they  have  changed 
quite  so  much  as  boys ;  in  their  hearts,  perhaps,  they  are 
more  as  they  were.  But  I  cannot  help  comparing  my 
own  sisters  with  the  modern  misses  I  occasionally  meet, 
and  contrasting  the  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  short 
frocks,  pinafores,  and  romping  of  the  one,  with  the  gauze 
bonnets,  pelerines,  beflounced  dresses,  and  rainbow  para- 
sols of  the  latter.  I  verily  believe  if  you  had  given  my 
sisters,  at  ten  years  old,  the  finest  sylphide  parasol  that 
ever  was  bought  or  sold  in  Regent  Street,  it  would  in  a 
couple  of  hours  have  been  converted  into  a  machine  to 
catch  butterflies,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  smashed 
before  the  day  was  over;  and  thinking  of  this,  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  some  little  ladies,  whose  conversa- 
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tion  I  overheard  a  short  time  ago.  Two  were  just  enter- 
ing their  teens,  the  third  a  little  toddling  thing  of  five  or 
six,  and  they  all  had  parasols.  The  two  elders  carried 
theirs  majestically  upright,  hut  the  younger  performed 
with  hers  some  eccentric  motions,  for  which  she  was 
gravely  reprimanded  by  one  of  the  youthful  dowagers, 
the  other  kindly  excusing  her  by  the  plea,  that  she  was 
'•"  such  a  little  thing,  you  know."  These  may  seem  small 
matters ;  but  I  honestly  confess  that  I  regard  them  with 
some  interest,  as  indications  of  what  the  future  people 
are  to  be,  and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  like,  in  this 
respect  at  all  events,  what  was  better  than  what  is. 
I  should  not  object  so  much  to  precocity  in  knowledge  or 
power,  but  this  is  a  sort  of  precocity  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  heart  is  getting  old  while  the  brain 
remains  young;  that  the  sincerity  of  nature  is  fading 
away  before  artificial  forms ;  that  the  fresh  impulses  of 
soul  are  being  withered  by  conventional  ceremony ;  that 
the  gaiety  of  youth  and  its  wild  lightheartedness  is  being 
checked  by  arbitrary  notions  of  propriety,  and  its  sim- 
plicity being  corrupted  by  finery  and  ostentation.  I  like 
men  really  to  be  men;  and  in  order  that  that  should 
come  to  pass,  I  think  it  necessary  that  children  should 
really  be  children.  Many  may  differ  from  me,  but  in 
my  opinion  a  fine  manly  character  is  better  reared  up 
out  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  wild  energy  and  ready  sympa- 
thies, and  earnest  confident  simplicity  of  true  childhood, 
than  out  of  the  premature  gravity,  distrust,  and  decorum 
of  the  mannikin  tribe,  and  I  shrink  with  nervous  fear 
from  that  state  of  society  in  which  hearts  shall  grow  old 
before  brains  develope  or  forms  expand,  and  the  rising 
generation  lose  the  openness  and  candour  of  youth,  and 
acquire  the  duplicity  and  secrecy  of  old  age,  before  they 
even  enter  upon  the  real  business  of  life.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  England,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
all  if  it  seriously  engage  their  attention. 


HONFLEUR. 
II. 

THE  mouth  of  the  Seine  is,  as  it  is  known,  of  very  difficult 
navigation,  and  even  an  experienced  pilot  requires  all  his 
attention  to  avoid  the  numerous  sand-banks  which  are 
covered  at  high  water.  Some  years  ago  a  very  melan- 
choly occurrence  threw  a  gloom  over  the  cheerful  little 
town,  which  it  was  long  ere  it  recovered.  A  rich  watch- 
maker married  his  only  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  small 
proprietaire — both  being  extensively  connected  in  and 
about  Honfleur,  where  the  families  had  long  resided. 
They  formed  the  eccentric  idea  of  holding  the  wedding- 
feast  upon  one  of  the  largest  sand-banks,  and  after  the 
ceremony  at  church  and  the  Mairie,  the  whole  party  em- 
barked in  a  large  boat.  This  odd  fancy  caused  much 
laughter  and  amusement,  but  the  thought  of  danger  never 
entered  into  the  minds  of  the  many  who  watched  their 
proceedings  from  the  shore  with  telescopes.  They  were 
observed  drinking  healths  and  making  speeches;  then 
every  thing  was  put  back  into  the  boat,  except  a  barrel, 
upon  which  the  musician  mounted.  Whilst  they  con- 
tinued gaily  dancing,  the  fact  of  the  waters  gradually  gain- 
ing upon  them  was  unobserved  by  the  unsuspecting  merry- 
makers ;  but  the  moment  the  attention  of  those  on  the 
land  was  aroused  to  this  circumstance,  a  boat  was  put  off 
to  their  assistance,  though  it  was  confidently  expected 
they  themselves  would  take  the  alarm  in  time  to  reach 
their  own.  Alas !  alas !  the  good  cheer,  the  merry 
dance,  drove  out  of  their  heads  every  recollection  of  the 
hour;  and  when  at  last  they  heard  and  saw  the  near 
approach  of  the  rising  waves,  they  rushed  frantically 
towards  the  place  where  they  had  moored  their  little 
vessel, — it  had  drifted  out  of  their  reach,  and  before  their 
friends  could  get  near  enough  to  save  them,  every  soul, 


with  the  exception  of  one  sailor,  had  perished,  and  their 
death-shrieks  were  heard  where  their  cheers  and  joyous 
laughter  had  failed  to  reach.  Most  of  the  bodies  were 
found,  the  pretty  bride's  among  the  number,  in  all  her 
simple  finery,  still  wearing  her  orange-flower  wreath,  which 
the  cure  held  in  his  hand  at  the  funeral,  while  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  necessity  of  our  being  ever  prepared  to 
meet  death.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  his 
hearers  as  may  well  be  believed ;  but  there  remained  no 
relations  to  mourn  their  fate,  for  every  one  nearly  con- 
nected with  either  side,  had  joined  the  fatal  party. 

To  the  west  of  the  town  rises  the  Cote  de  Grace, 
clothed  with  English  verdure,  and  crowned  with  lofty 
trees.  The  little  chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  architecturally,  but 
it  is  much  frequented  by  the  maritime  population,  to 
whose  prayers  its  patroness  has  they  say  been  particu- 
.arly  kind — as  to  her  aid  they  ascribe  many  escapes  from 
wrecks  and  drowning,  besides  innumerable  cures;  and 
accordingly  crutches  and  sticks,  models  of  ships,  and 
moulds  of  deformed  limbs,  &c,  encumber  the  little  building 
;o  such  an  extent,  that  it  must  soon  be  enlarged,  unless 
'or  the  future  these  votive  offerings  are  rejected. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  resident  priest  was  a  very- 
aged  man,  much  above  ninety,  scarcely  ever  seen  but  in 
his  own  chapel,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  protestant 
who  ever  penetrated  into  his  stronghold. 

No  appearance  of  a  house  is  visible  from  the  outside, 
but  an  extremely  high  wall,  on  part  of  which  a  roof  is 
perceived,  might  lead  those  (who  happened  by  any  acci- 
dent to  remark  it),  to  imagine  that  a  stable  might  possibly 
be  on  the  other  side.  It  encloses,  however,  a  tolerable 
sized  old-fashioned  garden,  the  cure's  room  looking  on  it 
from  a  veranda ;  and  there  the  old  man  had  passed  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  never  going  beyond  it,  ex- 
cept to  his  little  chapel,  which  he  entered  by  a  private 
door  opening  from  a  laurel  arbour.  Very  few  of  his  own 
communion  even  were  admitted  to  this  peaceful  retreat, 
and  I  only  crept  in,  under  the  wing  of  a  very  pious  lady, 
whom  he  had  christened,  prepared  for  her  first  commu- 
nion, and  married.  He  received  me  however  with  much 
kindness,  called  me  mon  enfant,  ma  fille,  and  gave  me 
leave  to  gather  his  fruit,  and  play  with  his  dog,  whilst  he 
conversed  with  my  friend.  I  never  before  saw  any  one 
so  old,  it  was  said  he  was  then  ninety-eight,  and  he  died 
the  next  winter. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  prettier  than  this  same  Cote 
de  Grace,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  rich,  varied,  and  ex- 
tensive views  it  commands  from  every  point.  Just  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent  is  a  Calvaire,  particularly  well  carved 
and  coloured,  where  the  peasants,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  market,  stop  to  say  a  prayer,  and  to  tell  their 
children  that  He,  whose  sufferings  were  there  represented, 
died  to  save  sinners,  and  loved  little  children.  During  a 
fire  I  saw  two  boys,  not  above  eight  years  of  age,  climb 
up  the  crucifix  and  kiss  the  crown  of  thorns,  praying 
to  God,  in  then-  innocent  language,  to  "  put  out  the 
fire  for  sweet  Jesus'  sake."  It  so  happened  that  a  minute 
after  the  fire  slackened,  the  flames  were  got  under,  and 
the  houses  saved.  At  Whitsuntide,  there  is  an  annual 
fair,  which  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  morning  and  even- 
ing, during  that  time,  there  the  social  inhabitants  of 
Honfleur,  and  many  neighbouring  parishes,  repair.  A 
French  fair  is  a  very  different  amusement  from  that  which 
comes  under  the  same  denomination  in  England.  I  have 
attended  many,  and  even  at  those  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
never  did  I  observe  or  hear  any  thing  improper  or  un- 
pleasant for  a  lady  to  see  and  hear.  To  be  sure,  at  Paris, 
the  National  Guard  were  always  present  to  keep  order,  tie 
the  sacks  round  the  necks  of  those  who  ran  in  them, 
beat  a  drum  as  a  signal,  when  it  was  time  to  set  off,  enter 
all  the  dancing  booths,  &c.  &c.,  but  in  this  primitive  place, 
military  surveillance  was  unnecessary,  and  all  amused 
themselves  selon  leurs  fantaisies,  without  giving  umbrage 
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to  their  neighbours.  I  was  never  more  amused,  and  I 
may  add  amazed,  in  my  life,  than  the  first  time  I  went 
to  this  fair,  to  see  the  grave  citizens  and  merchants  of 
the  town  astride  on  mimic  horses,  peacocks,  lions,  and 
bearo,  shouting  "  bon  voyage"  to  each  other,  with  all  the 
glee  of  schoolboys,  as  on  their  merry-go-round  they 
missed  or  succeeded  in  detaching  the  ring — he  who  in  so 
many  rounds  took  off  so  many  rings,  had  his  ride  for 
nothing. 

Animated  by  the  example  of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  a 
party  of  our  own  jack-tars  took  their  places,  and  the  joyous 
noise  they  made  soon  attracted  every  one  around  them. 
They  set  up  a  hurra !  that  might  have  been  heard  over  at 
Havre,  and  quite  out-halloo' d  the  more  refined  French. 
All  the  year  round,  this  Cote  and  the  surrounding  orchards 
are  a  favourite  resort  for  the  humbler  classes  upon  fine 
Sunday  evenings ;  with  all  my  protestant  austerity,  I  could 
not  frown  on  the  happy  family  groups  sitting  together 
under  the  shade  of  an  old  apple  tree,  eating  shrimps,  and 
drinking  their  cider,  or  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  violin, 
the  performer  of  which  was  perched  in  the  tree  as  high 
up  as  he  could  find  a  safe  seat  among  the  branches. 
Much  rustic  grace  was  frequently  displayed,  and  invari- 
able good-humour,  and  I  cannot  say  I  think  our  own 
peasants  show  to  more  advantage,  in  their  ale-houses 
and  gin-shops,  while  their  wives  and  children  remain  at 
home,  starving  or  grumbling.  No  doubt  we  can  find 
some  cottagers  who  may  read  the  bible  to  their  families 
upon  Sunday  night,  as  we  find  in  France  pious  peasants, 
who  prefer  spending  that  day  in  religious  exercises,  to 
dancing,  or  supping  on  shrimps  and  cider;  but  it  is  not 
of  these  admirable  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  of  whom  I 
speak.  There  was  also  a  guinguette,  where  you  could 
dance  in  bad  weather,  and  whereon  was  inscribed,  "  Play, 
music,  and  dancing  to  be  enjoyed  here,  where  tout  jusqu'a 
I  1'  amour,  se  passe  avec  decence  ;"  but  although  hung  with 
scarlet  and  yellow  draperies,  and  very  fine  to  look  at,  it 
was  not  so  popular  or  so  pleasant  as  the  dance  under  the 
orchard  trees,  where  you  paid  your  sou  to  the  fiddler  in  the 
branches.  The  bowing  and  scraping,  and  complimenting ; 
the  scrupulous  use  of  the  words,  Monsieur,  Madame,  and 
Mademoiselle  in  every  sentence,  was  inexpressibly  amus- 
ing to  us,  when  made  use  of  by  the  street-sweepers,  mud- 
diggers,  and  woodmen,  as  well  as  by  the  more  refined 
shopkeepers. 

When  Napoleon  visited  Honfleur,  he  expressed  great 
admiration  of  the  view  from  the  Cote  de  Grace,  saying  he 
had  never  seen  any  which  pleased  him  more  than  that 
from  Mont  Job" ;  but,  although  during  the  three  days  of 
his  abode  here,  he  was  followed  by  admiring  crowds  at 
every  turn,  when  his  body  passed  up  the  river  it  made 
little  sensation,  and  his  memory  did  not  appear  to  be 
honoured  much  by  the  inhabitants ;  a  friend  of  mine, 
indeed,  overheard  one  old  woman  remark,  "  bien  sur 
son  ame  est  aux  enfers."  No  doubt  she  had,  like  many 
others,  lost  husband  or  sons  through  his  insatiable  am- 
bition, and  the  Emperor's  past  glory  could  not  banish 
the  remembrance  of  her  grief.  There  are  several  ponds 
full  of  the  most  lovely  little  frogs,  much  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  leaf,  and  of  quite  as  bright  a  green.  I  suppose 
they  are  not  of  the  edible  sort,  or  they  would  not  be  so 
numerous,  or  a  fricassee  so  dear.  One  thing  I  remarked 
here,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  France  where  I  have 
happened  to  reside,  the  absence  of  all  woodland  music. 
Small  birds  are  shot  and  snared  for  the  table,  and  men 
are  no  more  ashamed  to  speak  of  their  success  in  de- 
stroying these  little  songsters  than  our  sportsmen  are  to 
talk  of  bagging  grouse  and  hares.  "  What  sport  have 
you  had  ? "  asked  one  fellow  of  his  moustachioed  friend, 
who  was  returning  with  belt  and  bag,  gun,  and  powder- 
flask.  "  Capital  sport !  five  thrushes,  three  sparrows,  a 
robin  redbreast,  and  a  jenny  wren  ! "  During  my  long  re- 
sidence in  France,  I  only  remember  seeing  three  robins. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  any  religious  ceremonies,  they  have 


been  described  so  often,  but  I  may  mention  that  at 
Honfleur,  the  Fete  Dieu  is  celebrated  with  unusual 
splendour  for  so  confined  a  sphere.  All  the  houses  are 
hung  with  carpets  and  tapestry,  or  sheets  looped  up  with 
bunches  of  fresh  gathered  flowers,  the  streets  are  strewed 
with  rose  leaves,  the  dresses  of  the  priests  as  magnificent 
as  any  I  saw  at  Paris.  The  little  curly-headed  St. 
Johns,  with  their  lambs,  the  tiny  angels  with  their 
wings,  personated  by  prettier  children  than  you  can  find, 
I  think,  elsewhere,  and  the  reposoirs  display  a  degree  of 
richness  and  taste,  few  other  small  places  can  boast,  for 
in  the  large  towns  these  processions  are  not  permitted. 
The  carnival,  too,  is  usually  kept  up  with  much  spirit  by 
the  young  men,  who  spare  no  expense  to  amuse  the 
spectators  and  themselves.  My  little  girl,  of  five  years  old, 
was  much  amused  by  the  masks,  and  continually  called 
us  to  the  window  whenever  she  saw  them  pass;  but, 
when  Lent  began,  and  a  funeral  went  by,  the  priests 
chanting  to  the  trombone,  and  carrying  the  cross  and 
numerous  banners  inscribed  with  appropriate  texts,  the 
little  creature  thought  it  was  some  new  device,  and 
screamed  out,  "  Come  and  see  ze  Makis !  ze  Makis !  " 
much  to  the  horror  of  an  old  Catholic  lady  who  was 
paying  us  a  visit  at  the  time — and  who  glared  at  the 
innocent  little  heretic  most  fiercely.  There  is  a  small 
Anglican  chapel  supported  by  the  visitors ;  and  a  French 
protestant  pastor  visits  Honfleur  occasionally — at  least 
such  was  the  case  a  very  few  years  since ;  and  if  the  revo- 
lution has  not  altered  remote  towns  as  much  as  it  has 
done  Paris,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  change  in  this 
respect.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  excellent  queen  found  a 
secure  retreat  at  Honfleur,  previous  to  their  departure  for 
England,  which  I  think  says  much  for  the  right  feeling 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  year  I  spent  there  myself,  and 
the  many  kindnesses  I  there  received,  will  ever  remain  a 
bright  spot  in  my  grateful  remembrance. 


WHY  SCORN  THE  POOR? 

Why  scorn  the  poor  ? 

Brief  days  and  it  will  be 

All  one  with  thee  and  me, 
Neither  can  long  endure. 

Time  levels  all ! — 

And  thou  and  I,  Patrician, 

Will  meet  with  due  precision, 
Beneath  the  pall ! 

Then  what  avails, 

Fame,  title,  blood,  or  lands  ? 

When  death  his  right  demands, 
Earth's  glory  pales. 

Then  are  we  one : 

Thou  in  thy  down  bed  lying; 

I  on  my  straw  heap  dying; 
Will  care  for  none. 

CHARLES  RYDER. 


MY  WALK  TO    "THE  OFFICE," 
No.  1. 

Travellers  abroad  and  observers  at  home — The  man  of  method — 
The  start  in  life  and  its  finish — My  fat  friend — Love  and  affection 
versus  parental  authority. 

THOUGH  few  persons,  perhaps,  pay  greater  tribute  to  the 
laudable  spirit  which  urges  men  to  become  travellers — 
penetrating  into  unknown  lands,  crossing  the  pathless 
wastes  of  unfrequented  seas,  and  meeting,  in  every  shape, 
danger  face  to  face ;  and  all  this  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
enlightening  mankind  in  general,  and  bringing  before  the 
mind's  eye  the  customs  of  the  savage  and  the  nature  of 
the  brute;  or  of  laying  bare  to  view  the  wondrous 
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beauties  and  resources  of  untrodden  shores  before  our 
wondering  and  admiring  gaze  —notwithstanding,  I  say, 
my  readiness  to  give  them  their  full  meed  of  praise,  I 
honestly  confess  /  could  not  do  it.  Whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  with  grey  hairs  my  blood  bounds  less  courser-like 
along  my  veins ;  or  whether  it  is  I  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  spirit  of  enterprise,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  something  more  than  a  view  into  the  jaws  of 
an  infuriated  lion,  or  a  burning  crater ;  a  combat  with  a 
cannibal,  or  a  love-match  with  an  oil-bedaubed  Chinese 
:  of  the  feminine  gender,  is  necessary  to  attract  me 
i  beyond  the  limits  of  our  sea-girt  isle  ;  whilst  a  snooze 
upon  a  bed  of  down,  even  when  accompanied  with  the 
various  inconvenient  attendants  which  sometimes  assail 
our  bodies  corporate,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  very 
questionable  honour  of  being  lulled  to  roost  on  a  swampy 
couch  redolent  of  fever,  by  the  continued  flourishing  of 
mosquito  trumpetings.  No ;  very  nice  company  when 
they  come  back  again,  are  these  sight-seeing  travellers — 
very  clever,  shrewd,  danger-seeking  gentlemen,  no  doubt 
— and  I  ask  but  one  thing  granted  me,  and  we  shall 
be  on  the  best  of  terms,  that,  whenever  I  doubt  a  fact, 
I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go  and  see  for  myself.  Rather 
than  this  alternative,  I  will  read  their  books  and  take 
their  word  for  all  contained  therein ;  which,  as  I  think, 
is  saying  a  great  deal. 

But,  after  all,  I  would  simply  ask,  is  it  so  impera- 
tively necessary .  to  run  all  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
which  these  worthies  talk  so  much,  to  find  something  new 
under  the  sun  ?  Why,  take  for  instance  where  I  live,  a 
little  way  out  of  town  as  it  is  called  now ;  well,  I  lived  in  the 
same  spot,  not  the  same  house,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  people  used  to  say,  when  change  of  air  was  necessary, 
that  they  had  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  would  house 
them  for  a  while ;  and  my  brother  clerks  were  wont  to 
hold  me  up  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  cits,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  raw  material  produced  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
take  a  most  affectionate  farewell  of  their- relatives  when 
they  came  to  see  me.  Yes,  the  free  winds  of  heaven 
breathed  upon  me  then ;  a  man  could  look  abroad  and 
not  feel  cramped  between  brick  walls  whichever  way  he 
turned,  and  felt  that  he  was  in  the  open  air ;  and  now, 
why  lath  and  plaster  cover  the  once  lovely  landscape, 
and  a  long  uniform  terrace,  where  every  blade  of  grass, 
knocker  and  railing  is  so  like  its  fellow,  that  for  some 
years,  I  may  safely  say,  I  never  felt  sure  of  having  rat- 
tatted  at  my  own  knocker,  or  pulled  my  own  bell — con- 
found it !  Or,  again  will  they  have  the  assurance  to  say 
that  opportunities  for  observation  do  not  occur  to  a  man 
who  lives  at  home  ?  If  so,  I  would  just  ask  them  to  do 
as  I  have  done,  walked  to  my  office  every  morning  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  then,  if  they  have  eyes  at  all, 
what  histories  may  be  learnt,  what  joys,  griefs,  troubles, 
ups  and  downs,  are  noticeable  in  the  visages  of  the 
passers-by  !  For  instance,  look  at  that  man  who  lives 
at  No.  3,  in  our  terrace;  see  him  methodically  unlock 
the  outer  gate,  cast  a  glance  round  to  see  that  every 
thing  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  then,  the  model  of  neat- 
ness, sally  forth  to  walk  to  Jiis  office,  never  varying, 
morning  after  morning,  one  second  in  the  enactment  of 
each  several  action :  very  old  bachelor-like  and  metho- 
dical, is  it  not,  gentle  reader  ?  but,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
this  same  system  of  punctuality,  care,  and  order,  has 
done  him  good  service  in  his  time.  I  recollect  him  once 
an  errand-boy !  and,  they  say,  that  now  he's  worth — 
however,  never  mind  what  "  they  "  say — it  is  not  money 
makes  the  man. 

And  then,  somewhat  lower  down  in  that  once  rural  lane, 
there  stands  a  pretty  little  cottage,  as  cottages  go  now- 
a-days — empty  now,  but  not  always  soj  and  the  honey- 
suckle trails  negligently  along  the  broken  lattice-work, 
drooping  as  though  it  missed  the  loving  hand  that  once 
was  wont  to  train  and  prop  its  roaming  tendrils.  But  it  is 
all  quiet  and  changed  there  now ;  and  yet  I  have  heard 


at  eventide  such  joyous  happy  shouts  of  merry  ringing 
laughter,  filling  the  surrounding  air,  that  made  me  light 
and  happy  only  to  listen  to  it :  and  though  it  looks 
deserted,  dull,  and  very  miserable,  with  its  weed -filled 
garden,  and  its  staring  board  inscribed  "To  Let,"  I  have 
seen  such  glistening  faces  sparkle  at  the  garden-gate,  that, 
in  my  own  private  particular  vocabulary,  I  called  it  para- 
dise. I  was  never  intimate  with  the  occupants,  but  I 
knew  them,  or,  at  least,  I  felt  I  knew  them.  He,  the 
husband,  I  can  recollect  meeting  the  morning  that 
he  took  his  first  step  into  life  ;  and,  with  clean  lay-down 
collar,  neatly  brushed  clothes,  and  every  stitch  and 
button  carrying  the  impress  of  a  mother's  guardian 
care,  started  in  all  the  pride  of  fancied  youthful  inde- 
pendence to  his  office.  Morning  after  morning  did  we 
always  meet,  and  if  it  were  not  for  wearying  you,  my 
patient  reader,  I  could  tell  the  various  dates  at  which  the 
lay-down  collar  grew  erect,  and  was  bound  within  the 
confines  of  a  stock  ;  when  the  no-tailcoat,  or  jacket,  was 
changed  for  the  long-tail ;  and  when,  in  fact,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  world  and  time  were  claiming  him  to  play 
his  part,  and  bear  his  burden  as  a  man.  Yes,  nor  was 
this  all ;  it  was,  of  course,  but  a  guess  j  but  I  thought 
some  three  or  four  years  after  this,  that  his  eye  seemed 
brighter  ;  a  smile  of  inward  joyous  satisfaction  played  about 
his  expressive  physiognomy  ;  and  from  some  other  almost 
indescribable  somethings,  I  concluded  he  had  become  a 
married  man.  And  when,  soon  after,  the  cottage  alluded 
to  changed  tenants,  not  altogether  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  my  worthy  friend  installed  therein — not  alone. 

Again,  some  time  passed  by,  and  there  were  two 
children;  and  a  sweet,  kind,  dear-looking  mother  they 
had ;  too  weak  and  delicate,  apparently,  to  battle  with  the 
roughnesses  of  the  every-day  world ;  much  less  to  bear 
the  mighty  stroke  that  was  about  to  smite  her  spirit 
to  the  dust.  But  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  I  felt  sure ; 
the  bright  eyes  looked  a  great  deal  brighter  as  I  overtook 
my  friend  returning  of  an  evening ;  and  a  hectic  flush 
and  husky  cough, — all  told  the  tale ;  and  when  sometimes, 
as  I  have  seen  him  sitting  at  the  little  porch,  beside  his 
guardian  angel  here,  I  thought  it  was  symbolic  of  a 
change  that  must  soon,  alas !  too  soon,  waft  him  to 
another  porch — to  another  angel,  in  the  deep,  dark,  un- 
fathomable there !  And  so  it  was.  He  gradually  got 
from  bad  to  worse ;  and  she,  bowed  down  as  she  most 
visibly  was,  eve  after  eve,  would  lend  her  tender  arm  for 
him  to  lean  upon,  as,  almost  with  superhuman  energy,  he 
sallied  forth  to  look  and  smile  upon  his  children,  and 
show  how  true  he  spoke,  when,  to  cheer  her  heart  and 
raise  her  hopes,  he  said  that  he  was  better.  Well,  I  was 
walking  to  my  office,  as  usual,  one  morning,  and  looked, 
as  I  always  did,  upon  this  little  spot,  to  note  what  change 
had  come  to  pass ;  but  there  was  little  need  to  look ;  deep, 
deep  sobs,  and  broken-hearted  wails,  were  too  clearly 
audible  to  doubt ;  yes,  reader,  it  was  a  loud,  heaven- 
reaching  shriek  that  told  the  tale :  and,  as  though  the 
tender  form  who  breathed  it,  sought  but  to  hasten  to  join 
him  whom  she  had  most  devotedly  loved  on  earth,  she 
never  breathed  another.  And  so,  as  I  have  said,  all  is 
very  dull  and  very  quiet  at  the  "  cottage"  now. 

However,  to  proceed  a  little  farther  on  my  "  walk," 
there  is  one  man  who  never  fails  to  attract  my  particular 
attention,  and,  let  me  be  in  whatever  humour  I  may,  to 
raise  a  smile ;  he  is  very  short,  very  stout,  and  the  very 
opposite  to  any  idea  that  may  be  formed  of  agility,  or 
even  common  locomotion ;  and  yet  he  is  always  on  the 
move.  It  is  always  excessively  warm  with  him — the  ex- 
ertion of  walking  is  so  great ;  and  the  continual  fretting 
and  chafing  against  the  multitude  makes  him  irritable 
and  nervous.  The  pavements  are,  he  says,  so  inconve- 
niently small ;  and  yet  one  would  think,  to  see  him,  that 
he  likes  it  all  the  while  he  rails,  for  to  do  anything  quietly 
and  deliberately,  is  a  height  of  philosophy  beyond  his 
comprehension.  Hurry,  bustle,  and  confusion  form  the 
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elements  in  which  he  lives ;  and  yet  he  is  always  behind- 
hand— always  in  a  hurry ;  and  then,  as  though  the  actual 
exertion  necessary  to  transport  his  corporealities  from  one 
spot  to  another  were  not  sufficient,  he  throws  his  arms 
to-and-fro,  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  in  a  very  strong 
breeze;  while,  as  though  his  naturally  rubicund  visage 
were  not  sufficiently  vermilion,  he  must  needs  enclose 
his  throat  in  a  cravat  that  threatens  hourly,  from  the 
tightness  with  which  he  fastens  it,  to  force  the  blood 
through  his  very  pores.  And  yet,  with  all  his  grumbling, 
and  his  life  is  made  up  of  it,  he  is,  I  suppose,  what  the 
world  would  call  a  happy  man.  Well,  it  may  be  so — it 
is  but  another  paradox  to  the  many  others  that  one  meets 
with ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  but  one  result  in  the 
indulgence  of  such  habits — a  fit  of  apoplexy.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand,  that  he  attributes  his  continual 
restlessness  to  having  been  born  in  a  coach ;  if  so,  the 
force  of  association  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  him 
than  for  another  to  leave  this  busy  stage. 

But   let  me  pass  on  to   two   others   of    my  morning 


Some  ten  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  man 
of  gentleman-like  exterior,  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
with  the  bearing  of  one  evidently  in  the  habit  of  command- 
ing with  imperiousness,  and  being  obeyed  with  dexterity, 
if  not  with  humility.  Pride — strong,  stubborn,  inborn 
pride,  was  stamped  upon  every  movement  as  he  walked. 
I  should  not  class  it  under  the  head  of  superciliousness, 
or  littleness  either,  for  withal  there  was  mixed  up  with  it 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  base  or  mean,  so  un- 
mistakeable,  that  I  doubt  whether  any  trial  could  have 
induced  him  to  waver  from  the  path  of  honour,  any  more 
than  he  would  have  forgiven  one  who  might  happen  to 
brave  his  authority,  or  thwart  his  plans  or  wishes.  And 
yet  with  all  this,  I  dare  say,  so  long  as  things  in  general, 
and  his  own  whims  in  particular,  jumped  with  his  humour, 
a  more  pleasant  or  better-hearted  man  one  would  rarely 
chance  to  meet  withal.  I  had,  on  various  occasions, 
overtaken  him  at  eventide,  with  a  young  lady  leaning  on 
his  arm,  and  then  one  could  see  his  firm  muscles  relax, 
his  haughty  brow  unbend,  and  another,  and  a  softer  sort 
of  pride  mingle  with  the  stern,  as  with  evident  pleasure  he 
scanned  the  handsome  feminine  likeness  of  himself  por- 
trayed in  the  features  of  his  daughter.  And  truly,  he  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  appearance,  for  in  fact,  decked 
as  she  was  in  the  best  of  all  that  money  could  procure, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  subdued  and  chaste  manner, 
she  was  as  fair  and  fine  a  woman  as  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to 
gaze  upon ;  but,  nevertheless,  look  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face, and  there  was  still,  albeit  softened  by  more  femi- 
nine habit  of  thought,  the  same  inflexibility  of  purpose 
displayed,  the  same  stern,  proud,  unbending  will,  if  once 
the  mind  were  firmly  fixed  on  gaining  some  desired  end. 
Yet  one  could  see  clearly  enough  that  at  this  time  those 
two  were  all  in  all,  the  one  to  the  other;  their  tastes, 
habits,  and  opinions  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and 
affection  induced  a  compliance  (in  minor  matters,  great 
ones  had  not  arrived)  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  the 
superior  judgment  of  the  father,  that  had  produced  a 
mutual  uniformity  of  conduct  which  bound  their  hearts 
together,  not  only  by  the  natural  chain  of  affection,  but 
also  by  the  ties  which  a  profound  respect  and  admiration 
for  each  other  had  created.  But  the  great  trial  was  to 
come ;  and  all  that  had  tended  to  make  these  early  years 
run  smoothly,  might,  when  the  first  check  took  place, 
prove  the  very  cause  of  rudely  severing  every  bond  which 
each  had  cherished  as  necessary  to  existence.  But  when 
the  tug  of  war  should  arrive,  then  would  the  idol  each  had 
raised  prove  but  a  mocking  phantom,  and  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  admired  as  the  prominent  characteristics  in 
each  other's  dispositions  would  become  the  rock  on  which 
their  happiness  would  split.  Firmness  of  character, 
cherished  by  the  parent  in  his  child,  as  ennobling  her 
course  of  life,  would  become  in  his  eye  disobedience  to  a 


father's  will,  and  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dye.  While 
in  the  daughter,  that  very  quality  which  had  formed  her 
model  and  her  study  in  the  father,  would  be  converted 
to  a  monster  of  tyranny,  seeking  to  crush  that  fair  image 
in  her  bosom,  which  a  greater  than  man  had  raised.  The 
father,  in  his  pride,  had  raised  a  rod  which  should  smite 
him  in  his  tenderest  parts, — the  daughter,  in  her  blinded 
admiration,  had  worshipped  that  which  soon  must  prove  a 
very  adder  in  her  path — who  then  in  such  a  case  was  first 
to  learn  the  great  and  noble  lesson  of  humility  ? 

About  three  years  passed  by,  and  still  I  met  the 
same  individual;  the  brow,  I  observed,  was  closer  knit; 
the  upper  lip  was  curled  into  a  smile  of  continual 
contempt ;  and,  hide  it  as  he  would,  there  was  evidently 
a  something  gnawing  at  his  heart,  struggling  for  ex- 
pression, bat  always  beaten  down.  A  fire,  in  fine,  was 
raging  within  that  man's  breast,  which  no  earth -water 
could  ever  quench.  But  I  should  perhaps  have  men- 
tioned first,  that  I  had  had,  just  before  this  period,  my 
interest  greatly  excited  by  a  new  friend  on  my  route. 
Punctually,  morning  after  morning,  did  I  meet  her  almost 
on  one  spot ;  and  once  I  fancied  that  she  looked  at  me 
in  passing,  as  though  she  recognized  my  odd  looks 
and  features — a  sort  of  vague  recollection  of  having  seen 
me  before ;  but  whether  it  had  been  in  this  material  world 
of  ours,  bodily  and  in  the  flesh,  or  whether  it  was  as 
a  shadow  personified  in  the  wilds  of  mind-wanderings  or 
Dreamland,  there  seemed  to  be  grave  doubts.  Not  so  with 
me.  I  knew  her  at  the  first  glance.  The  cheeks  were  a 
good  deal  paler  and  thinner  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
the  expression  of  firmness  of  purpose,  which  was  wont  of 
old  to  give  an  aspect  of  nobility  to  her  countenance,  was 
now  fixed  into  a  look  of  the  sternest  resolution,  that  no 
common  power  could  bend ;  while  her  dress,  though  scru- 
pulously neat,  was  of  the  poorest  description.  But  despite 
all  change,  I  knew  her — the  loved  and  loving,  but  in- 
flexible daughter  of  an  inflexible  parent.  And  what, 
thought  I,  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  great  sorry 
change  ?  The  father's  spirit  wounded,  but  not  yet 
crushed ;  the  child,  throwing  up  the  pride  of  station  and 
of  wealth  to  gain  her  purpose,  though  she  daily  toiled 

"  From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve," 

in  consequence.  Nothing  but  love,  guessed  I ;  but  a  feli- 
citous circumstance  soon  put  me  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  which  were  simply  these.  She  had  been  wooed  and 
won  by  a  gentleman  in  every  way  her  equal  in  personal 
qualifications,  and  at  first  received  and  encouraged  by  her 
parent;  but  circumstances  altered;  the  veil  of  wealth 
with  which  the  father  then  believed  him  to  have  been  en- 
shrouded withered  into  thin  air,  and  he  stood  boldly  for- 
ward as  one  willing  and  able  to  earn  his  living  by  the 
honest  exercise  of  those  great  and  acknowledged  gifts 
which  God  had  oestowed  upon  him,  as  a  barrister.  But 
this  altered  the  case  materially,  and  fierce  and  strong  had 
the  battle  been  between  those  steadfast  spirits — parent 
and  child ;  the  former  charging  her  with  want  of  duty 
and  filial  affection,  the  latter  retorting  that  he  sought  to 
make  her  guilty,  not  only  of  duplicity,  but  of  actually 
breaking  her  plighted  word  to  him,  to  whom  alone  of  all 
men  she  would  ever  breathe  it.  Cruel  denunciation 
followed;  but  all  failed,  and  served  only  to  make  her 
resolves  more  firm  if  possible  than  heretofore.  Suffice 
it,  however,  at  once  to  say,  that,  penniless  as  she  now 
was,  she  became  the  wife  of  her  betrothed,  secretly  proud 
of  that  strength  of  mind  which  enabled  her  to  brave 
her  father's  wrath,  the  world's  sneer,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  worst.  And  the  worst  came,  her  husband  caught 
a  fever  which  reduced  him  to  the  grave's  brink;  their 
means  of  existence  sensibly  diminished,  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  she,  the  high  and  haughty  girl,  more  nobly 
proud  than  ever,  now  took  a  situation  as  day-governess, 
to  supply  those  little  extra  wants,  which  that  one,  the 
cherished  of  her  heart,  needed,  but  which,  without  such 
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sacrifice,  he  never  could  Lave  bad.  But  a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  their  dream,  and  just  as  returning  health 
was  raising  brighter  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  both,  they 
read  in  a  newspaper  that,  owing  to  one  of  those  vicis- 
situdes which  it  is  needless  to  explain,  but  which  are  of 
every-day  occurrence,  their  father  was  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings,  which  might  wrench  the  last  farthing 
from  his  grasp.  Then,  indeed,  was  that  high-minded 
girl  beautiful  to  behold — then,  indeed,  if  the  woman  had 
played  her  part  before,  the  daughter  was  eager  to  do  her 
duty  now  ;  and  what  the  offer  of  station,  wealth,  and  every 
apparent  prospect  of  rendering  her  earthly  career  a  happy 
one  had  failed  to  do,  the  first  sound  of  that  stroke  which 
might  fall  on  him  whom,  in  spite  of  all,  she  fondly  loved, 
at  once  completed.  She  fell  upon  her  husband's  neck 
and  wept.  And  then  came  the  consultation  as  to  what 
course  it  would  be  best  to  adopt ;  and  after  various  sug- 
gestions had  been  argued,  pro  and  con,  it  was  agreed 
that,  --considering  he  knew  the  most  intricate  particulars 
of  her  father's  position  in  this  affair,  no  one  could  prove 
of  such  service  to  him,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  as  her 
husband ;  and  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  refusal,  he  should 
write  at  once,  offering  his  services  without  fee  or  reward, 
but  simply  as  a  peace-offering,  if  it  should  be  so  accepted. 
Well,  reader,  the  letter  was  written,  received,  and 
answered;  and,  after  a  time,  the  trial  came  on,  and — but 
out  of  the  way,  reader,  out  of  the  way — or  that  ap- 
proaching carriage  may — By  Heaven,  do  you  see  who  are 
the  occupants  of  that  same  carriage  ?  No !  Well, 
then,  I'll  tell  you  :  they  are  a  father,  a  daughter,  and  a 
son-in-law.  You  may  guess  the  rest',  while  I  make  up 
for  lost  time  in  hurrying  to  "  my  office." 

J.  ST.  CLEMENT. 


LAMARTINE'S  "VALLEY." 

TRANSLATED    FEOM    THE    FRENCH    OF    LAMARTINE. 
BY  E.  PERON  HINGSTON. 

WORN  and  weary  is  my  spirit ;  hope  to  me  is  charmless  now ; 
I  will  cease  to  sue  to  fortune,  cease  to  wish,  and  cease  to  vow. 
Give  me  in  my  childhood's  valley  some  retreat — some  cottage  where 
Life  may  glide  away  in  sweetness  ;  Death  come  to  me  gently  there. 

How  secluded  is  that  valley !  hidden  from  the  world  around, 
Verdant  hills  and  foliag'd  forests  circling  the  enchanted  ground : 
While  the  leafy  shadows  falling  idly  on  my  pensive  face, 
Shedding  o'er  me  peace  and  silence— make  of  it  a  holy  place. 

There  two  streamlets  softly  flowing,  margin'd  by  the  waving  grass, 
Limn  the  valley  in  their  windings — limn  it  in  a  moving  glass  ; 
With  their  wave  their  murmur  mingling,  making  music  with  their 

tide; 
Near  their  source  is  where  they  vanish — nameless  as  they  onward 

glide. 

Like  to  them  my  life  has  passed— like  to  them  does  pass  away 
Noiseless,  nameless,  fame-unnoticed,  vanished  with  the  vanished 

day; 
But  their  course  is  calm  and  tranquil,  giving  back  the  sunbeam' 

shine, 
While  no  sunlight  is  reflected  by  this  troubled  soul  of  mine. 

By  their  banks  I  fondly  linger,  by  their  banks  so  fresh  and  green — 
Watching  where  they  gloss  the  shadows,  spell-bound  by  the  soften- 
ing scene ; 

And  their  music  lulls  my  spirit,  as  they  murmuring  steal  along 
Like  an  infant  hushed  to  slumber  by  some  sweetly-soothing  song. 

I  have  seen,  and  felt,  and  loved— loved  too  much  in  time  pass'd  by  ; 
Oh,  for  Lethe  !  give  me  Lethe  1  let  me  drink  it  ere  I  die. 
Beauteous  streamlets  !  by  your  margins  I  that  cup  of  Lethe  quaff, 
In  forgetfulness  is  pleasure,  henceforth  I  can  gaily  laugh. 

For  my  heart  has  found  its  solace  and  my  soul  is  calm  and  still, 
All  the  world's  uproarious  clamour  dies  behind  yon  distant  hill. 
Here,  shut  in,  the  sounds  of  tumult  can  no  way  of  entrance  find, 
And  the  list'ning  ear  but  hearkens  to  the  murmurs  of  the  wind. 


THE  GREAT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

THE  mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  is  the  most  wonderful 
natural  under-ground  excavation  in  the  known  world, 
tt  is  situated  midway  between  Nashville  and  Louisville, 
about  100  miles  from  either  city.  Its  extent,  so  far  as 
explored,  is  quite  prodigious;  but  a  large  portion  of  it 
aas  never  yet  been  penetrated.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  avenues  have  already  been  discovered  in  it,  forty-seven 
domes,  eight  cataracts,  deep  pits  innumerable,  and  eight 
rivers,  only  three  of  which  have  been  explored.  It  \va? 
first  discovered  by  the  whites  in  1802,  and  during  the 
ast  war  with  England,  immense  quantities  of  saltpetre 
were  made  in  it,  the  remains  of  the  utensils  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  entrance,  and  even  the  marks  of  the  hoofs  of 
the  oxen  the  miners  used,  can  be  traced  in  the  ground. 
It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  the  curious  began  to  visit 
the  cave,  and  every  year  the  visitors  increase  in  numbei, 
and  they  must  continue  to  do  so  as  the  wonders  of  the 
place  become  more  talked  of. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  vast  under- 
ground cave  has  been  formed  principally  by  the  agency 
of  subterranean  currents  of  water,  which,  in  the  long 
course  of  ages,  have  carried  away  masses  of  soft  clay  or 
loose  sand  that  were  originally  interposed  between  the 
layers  of  hard  rock.  This  rock  being  limestone,  the 
water  has  filtrated  through  it  with  ease,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  for  itself  a  vent  in  various  directions. 
The  cave  has  already  been  explored  for  more  than  twenty 
miles,  but  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  probable 
further  extent. 

The  last  visitor  to  the  mammoth  cave  who  has  favoured 
the  public  with  an  account  of  its  wonders,  was  the  late 
John  Wilson,  the  well-known  singer  of  Scottish  songs, 
who  was  unhappily  seized  by  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
shortly  after  he  had  paid  his  visit  to  the  cave.  He  was 
accompanied  on  the  occasion  by  his  two  daughters,  and 
an  active  intelligent  guide,  familiar  with  the  known 
wonders  of  the  place. 

"  We  descended,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  by  about  thirty 
rude  steps  to  the  entrance,  where  our  lamps  being  lighted, 
we  bade  farewell  for  a  while  to  the  light  of  day.  In  a 
very  short  time  we  came  to  a  wall  that  had  been  built  by 
the  miners,  and  in  which  there  is  a  doorway,  inside  of 
which  we  were  fairly  in  the  cave.  The  temperature  of  the 
cave  is  always  at  sixty,  and  where  the  temperature  out  of 
doors  is  higher,  the  air  rushes  out  at  this  doorway,  so  as 
to  blow  out  the  lamps,  if  the  command  of  the  guide  is 
not  obeyed  to  keep  your  lamps  before  you.  At  first  one 
cannot  see  very  well — the  eyes  are  not  yet  accustomed  to 
penetrate  the  darkness — the  lamps  only  tended  to  make 
the  darkness  the  more  visible.  By  and  by  we  got  more 
used  to  it.  The  Church,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  first  apart- 
ment where  we  made  a  halt.  It  is  very  large,  with  gal- 
leries around  it,  and  a  projection  of  rock  at  one  side, 
called  the  pulpit.  Being  told  by  the  guide  to  put  our 
lights  behind  us,  he  set  fire  to  a  Bengal  light,  and  then 
we  were  struck  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  splendour  and 
the  vastness  of  this  rocky  apartment.  For  size,  Exeter 
Hall  would  be  nothing  to  it.  During  the  season,  service 
is  performed  in  it  by  some  of  the  clergymen  visitors,  and 
the  effect  must  be  very  sublime,  to  see  each  worshipper 
sitting  with  his  lamp,  listening  to  the  Word,  joining  in 
prayer  to  the  Lord  of  all,  and  singing  his  praises.  Each 
person  enters  with  his  lamp,  of  course,  but  on  coming  to 
the  Church  the  lamps  are  all  placed  together,  so  as  to 
make  one  general  grand  light.  The  Church  is  in  the 
'Main  Cave/  which  is  five  miles  in  extent,  and  as  we 
move  along  we  see  the  marks  of  the  action  of  the  water 
upon  the  rocks  in  every  part.  The  average  height  is  50 
feet,  its  width  100  feet;  at  one  place,  however,  it  is  340 
feet  wide.  We  leave  the  Main  Cave  and  enter  the  Gothic 
Avenue,  where  the  first  apartment  we  come  to  is  called 
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the  '  Haunted  Chamber/  frotn  two  mummies  having  been 
found  there  by  the  miners  in  1809.  They  were  in  a 
sitting  position,  and  clothed  with  deer- skin.  One  of  them 
is  now  in  a  musexim  in  New  York ;  the  other  was  destroyed 
when  the  museum  at  Cincinnati  took  fire. 

"  After  passing  '  Vulcan's  Forge/  so  called  from  the 
stone  resembling  very  much  the  refuse  of  a  forge,  we 
come  to  the  '  Gothic  Chapel.'  Before  entering  it,  how- 
ever, Stephen  takes  our  lamps,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
for  a  time,  while  he  goes  and  places  them  on  the  stalactite 
pillar  in  the  Chapel.  He  calls  out  to  us  to  '  come  on — 
there's  nothing  to  stumble  over/  and  we  advance  towards 

I  the  Chapel.  How  splendid !  how  beautiful !  The  sta- 
lactite pillars  are  all  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  they 

I  were  really  supporting  the  roof.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
crypt  under  the  Cathedral  at  Rochester,  in  Kent,  ex- 
cepting that  here  the  pillars  were  translucent.  About 

I  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  are  the  pillars,  and  the  stalactite 
formations  are  still  going  on  in  some  of  them.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  it  seems,  that  it  takes  thirty  years  to 
form  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  then  how  many  times 
thirty  years  must  it  have  taken  to  form  these  pillars  '.  It 
was  a  solemn  scene — the  stillness  was  indeed  quite  awful. 
I  broke  the  silence  by  singing  Luther's  Hymn,  while 
those  around  me  stood  like  statues.  We  came  next  to 
what  is  called  *  Napoleon's  Breastwork/  an  immense 
block  of  limestone,  that  has  evidently  fallen  away  from 

|  the  roof  at  some  time  or  other,  and  now  lies  in  a  slanting 
form.  It  is  about  60  feet  long,  20  feet  to  the  top,  and 
looks  over  into  a  deep  ravine.  Now  we  come  to  his 
Satanic  Majesty's  Armchair,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
a  splendid  stalactite  column  in  the  centre  of  a  chamber, 
and  which  on  one  side  forms  an  excellent  seat.  The  back 
is  round,  and  like  one  of  the  old-fashioned  chairs  stuffed, 
and  covered  with  silk.  You  may  have  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  it  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  takes  three  mens'  arms  to 
go  round  it.  Not  far  from  it  is  another  stalactite  forma- 
tion, called  the  '  Elephant's  Head/  from  its  exact  resem- 
blance to  one — the  eyes,  ears,  and  trunk  are  perfect  j 
some  barbarian,  however,  has  defaced  the  trunk.  Now 
we  approach  the  (  Lover's  Leap/  where  any  hapless  swain 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  all  his  earthly 
cares,  by  taking  a  dismal  leap  of  50  feet,  but  no  one  has 
yet  been  desperate  enough  to  do  it.  We  descend  to  the 
left  of  the  '  Lover's  Leap/  and  presently  enter  an  extra- 
ordinary passage  in  the  rock,  called  the  '  Devil's  Elbow  / 
it  is  about  three  feet  wide,  and  twelve  high,  and  leads  to 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Gothic  Avenue.  The  stone  of 
the  passage  bears  evidence  of  water  having  rushed 
through  it  with  tremendous  force,  though  how  long  ago 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

"  As  we  enter  this  part  of  the  Gothic  Avenue,  we  come 
to  a  basin  of  beautiful  clear  water,  called  the  '  Cooling 
Tub.'  It  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  a  stream  of  the 
purest  water  is  falling  constantly  into  it  from  the  ceiling, 
which  is  here  about  30  feet  high.  In  various  parts  of 
the  cave  there  are  streams  of  this  description,  and  the 
sound  of  this  falling  water  is  the  only  thing  that  breaks 
the  awful  stillness  that  constantly  reigns.  After  passing 
'Napoleon's  Dome/  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  we 
come  to  another  little  pool,  called  'Lake  Purity/  the 
water  in  which  is  delicious  to  drink,  so  pure,  that  no  dis- 
turbance can  thicken  it.  Now  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
'Main  Cave/  where,  at  almost  every  step  we  take,  some 
new  wonder  is  open  to  us.  We  are  in  an  apartment 
called  the  '  Ball  Room/  for  it  is  frequently  used  as  such 
by  the  visitors  during  the  season.  The  floor  is  smooth 
and  level,  and  continues  so  for  several  hundred  feet,  so 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  large  party.  There  are 
spacious  galleries  above,  too,  formed  by  the  ledging 
rocks  j  and  there  is  an  orchestra,  capable  of  holding 
twice  the  number  of  the  philharmonic  band.  As  we  go 
along  gazing  in  wonder  at  everything,  the  eye  suddenly 
rests  on  a  nice  little  niche  in  the  wall,  just  like  the  niche 


that  is  at  the  door  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  for 
holding  the  holy  water.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  trick- 
ling down  of  the  water,  and  is  called  'Wandering  Willie's 
Spring ; '  as  I  have  considerable  regard  for  all  Wander- 
ing Willies,  I  partook  of  the  water  of  his  spring,  and 
can  vouch  for  its  purity  and  refreshing  qualities.  The 
'  Standing  Rocks'  that  we  by-and-by  approach,  arc  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  that  have  evidentlv  fallen  from  the 
roof,  some  of  them  20  feet  long,  and  six  or  eight  feet 
thick,  and  many  of  them  even  larger ;  and  what  is  some- 
thing remarkable,  it  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  stone  that 
has  sunk  into  the  earth.  The  next  very  prominent  ob- 
ject we  come  to  is  the  'Giant's  Coffin/  an  immense 
block  of  limestone  that  has  evidently  fallen  away  from  the 
side,  and  which  perfectly  resembles  a  coffin,  but  may  well 
be  called  a  giant's,  for  it  is  60  feet  long,  and  about 
20  feet  thick.  It  has  the  curved  lid  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  fashionable  coffins  in  the  south,  and 
which  I  heard  an  auctioneer,  who  was  selling  some  by 
auction,  recommend,  as  bsing  much  more  accommodating 
than  the  plain  lids,  for  the  person  could  turn  round  when- 
ever he  felt  inclined  to  do  so.  At  some  distance  beyond 
this,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  cave  takes 
a  gigantic  turn,  called  the  '  Acute  Angle/  or  '  Great 
Bend/  which  the  guide  illumines  by  one  of  his  Bengal 
lights,  and  displays  to  the  astonished  spectator  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  sights  that  ever  mortal  eyes  beheld.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre.  It  must 
be  about  70  feet  high.  In  front  of  us  is  the  great 
corner-stone  or  bend,  and  on  each  side  the  avenue  looms 
away  into  unfathomable  darkness.  The  Bengal  light  dies, 
and  we  trudge  along  to  the  right,  with  our  lamps  in  our 
hands,  single  file,  with  Stephen  at  the  head ;  and  ere  long 
he  says,  '  Stop,  we  are  now  in  the  Star-Chamber.' 
Wonders  will  never  cease,  for  here  is  something  more 
wonderful  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen.  How  can 
I  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  it?  Let  me  see.  It  is 
as  if  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  pass,  about 
GO  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high;  the  top  of  the  ravine 
being  terminated  by  jutting-out  rocks,  and  above  those 
projecting  rocks  we  see  the  blue  firmament  of  heaven,  as 
it  were,  with  the  stars  shining  above  us.  The  rocks  at 
the  top  are  white  in  many  places,  and  cloudlike,  which 
shows  the  starry  firmament  to  greater  advantage.  The 
stars  are  formed  by  the  sparkling  gypsum  in  the  dark  lime- 
stone, and  a  more  complete  optical  illusion  Dame  Nature 
never  called  into  existence.  We  felt  as  if  we  should 
never  tire  gazing  on  this,  and  expatiating  to  each  other 
upon  its  wonders.  Stephen  asked  us  how  we  should  like 
to  have  all  the  lights  extinguished,  to  try  the  effect  of  it 
in  that  way,  which  we  readily  agreed  to ;  but  not  a  par- 
ticle of  anything  could  we  see.  There  was,  of  course,  not 
the  smallest  ray  of  light — there  could  not  be,  for  we  were 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  170  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  I  put  my  finger  close  to  my 
eye,  but  could  see  nothing.  When  no  one  spoke,  the  si- 
lence was  awful.  I  don't  know  what  the  others  were 
thinking  of  in  the  midst  of  this  total  eclipse,  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  now,  if  Stephen  should  have  forgot  his 
matches,  we  shall  be  in  a  fix.  I  spoke  to  him  of  this 
afterwards,  when  he  said  he  should  soon  have  got  lights 
for  us  if  he  had  forgot  his  matches,  for  he  knows  the  cave 
so  well,  having  been  a  guide  in  it  for  thirteen  years,  that 
he  could  have  found  his  way  to  the  mouth.  This  Star 
Chamber  is  the  most  pleasing  sight  in  the  cave.  Not 
far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  some  small  houses  that 
were  built  some  years- ago  for  consumptive  patients.  The 
air  is  so  pure,  and  the  temperature  so  equal,  that  they 
enjoyed  very  good  health  while  they  remained  in  the  cave, 
but  as  soon  as  they  went  above  ground  they  became  as 
bad  as  ever ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  making  the  cave  an 
hospital  for  consumption  has  been  abandoned. 

"  We  returned  as  far  as  the  Giant's  Coffin,  behind  which 
we  entered  an  avenue,  and  descended  some  twelve  or 
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fourteen  steps,  then  through  a  very  low  and  narrow  pas- 
sage into  the  Deserted  Chambers,  which  we  got  to  by 
crawling  some  part  of  the  way  on  our  hands  and  knees. 
The  first  of  the  Deserted  Chambers  is  called  the  Wooden 
Bowl,  from  the  fact  of  a  wooden  bowl  having  been  found 
in  it  by  the  miners  some  years  ago.  At  a  short  distance 
from  this  bowl  we  stopped  to  dine,  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
a  large  flat  rock,  which  we  used  as  a  dining-table.  Close 
by  there  was  a  spring  of  clear,  delicious  water.  We  en- 
joyed our  repast  amazingly ;  drank  in  the  pure,  unadul- 
terated water,  to  all  our  friends  round  St.  Paul's ;  had 
some  songs  after  dinner,  then  resumed  our  walk.  Our 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  '  Sidesaddle  Pit/  which 
is  about  60  feet  deep;  and  to  prevent  one's  having  a 
chance  of  falling  into  it,  it  is  railed  round  by  spars  of 
sassafras  tree,  on  one  of  which  are  two  sprouts,  which 
made  their  appearance  about  a  month  ago,  and  are  looked 
upon  with  interest,  for  there  is  no  other  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion within  the  place.  The  ceiling  here,  from  water 
coming  through  the  stone,  is  just  like  honeycomb.  A 
little  further  on  we  come  to  the  'Bottomless  Pit,'  a 
frightful  chasm  with  a  fragile  wooden  bridge  across  it. 
A  piece  of  lighted  paper  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the 
pit,  shows  us  the  depth  of  it,  which,  from  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  dome  above  us,  is  280  feet.  As  we  found 
that  the  splendid  dome  over  head  had  no  name,  we  called 
it  St.  Paul's,  and  insisted  that  Stephen  should  henceforth 
call  it  by  that  name,  and  no  other. 

"  As  we  go  along  we  see  on  the  roof  of  the  avenue  the 
most  beautiful  stalactite  formations — rosettes,  &c.  in  in- 
numerable variety;  there  is  indeed  here  a  mixture  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  We  come  to  the  '  Wild  Hall,'  well 
named  from  its  appearance,  go  through  the  '  Arch,'  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  formed  natural  arches  that 
can  be  seen,  return  through  what  is  called  the  'Laby- 
rinth,' and  go  to  'Gorin's  Dome.'  Much  as  we  had 
seen  to  astonish  us,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scene  we  were  now  to  witness.  Stephen 
placed  us  at  an  aperture  about  the  ordinary  size  of  a 
window,  told  us  to  lay  down  our  lamps  behind  us,  then 
he  left  us.  By-and-by  we  discovered  him  on  a  point  a 
considerable  way  above  us,  and  he  lighted  one  of  his 
Bengals,  and  unfolded  the  wonders  of  the  dome  to  us.  It 
is  nearly  300  feet  in  height,  and  we  were  standing  about 
half-way  up.  The  sides  of  the  dome  are  fluted,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  polished,  for  the  water  is 
still  strickling  down.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  splendour  of  this  place  when  lighted  up.  We 
had  not  seen  half  enough  of  it.  We  called  for  another 
Bengal  light,  but  Stephen  had  not  one  more  left,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  leave,  which  we  did,  expressing  our  deter- 
mination to  visit  the  dome  again  in  our  next  ramble. 

"  We  had  now  been  five  hours  in  the  cave,  and  as  we  had 
more  than  two  miles  to  walk  to  the  mouth,  we  set  off  on 
our  homeward  route,  and  passed  again  some  of  our  old 
acquaintances,  the  Giant's  Coffin,  the  Church,  walked  a 
little  way  down  '  Audribrow's  Avenue,'  and  finally  we 
saw  the  light  of  day  glimmering  before  us,  and  as  we 
drew  nearer  to  the  mouth  I  thought  the  sun  never  shone 
so  beautiful  before,  and  that  the  green  grass  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  in  fact  the  whole  face  of  nature,  was 
more  lovely  than  ever.  When  fairly  out  of  the  cave  we 
felt  as  if  hot  air  was  being  blown  upon  us,  so  oppressively 
warm  did  the  atmosphere  feel.  And  so  finished  our  first 
day  in  the  Mammoth  Cave." 

It  took  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  two  days  more  to 
explore  the  further  wonders  of  the  cave.  The  second 
day  they  visited  the  Banquet  Hall,  which  is  40  feet  high, 
and  700  feet  in  width.  They  passed  two  cataracts,  each 
of  which  falls  about  50  feet,  and  then  reached  the  Chief 
City,  or  temple,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  beyond 
description.  The  dome  is  120  feet  high,  the  roof  being  of 
smooth  solid  rock  ;  it  is  300  feet  across,  and  960  feet  in 
length.  The  Fairy  Grotto,  Gothic  Chapel,  and  other  chambers 


full  of  the  most  beautiful  stalactites,  were  visited,  and  then  | 
they  reached  the  Mammoth  Dome.  "  At  last  we  emerge 
out  of  a  hole,  and  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  ' 
precipice,  and  hear  the  falling  of  water  from  a  great  height, 
and  by  the  dim  glimmer  of  our  lights  we  see  that  there  is 
something  before  us  awfully  grand  and  stupendous,  and 
this  is  the  Mammoth  Dome  !  But  we  do  not  see  it  yet 
as  we  shall  see  it ;  we  must  descend  20  feet  by  a  crazy- 
looking  ladder,  on  which  human  foot  has  not  been  since 
last  summer,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  dome  in  all  its 
glory.  Well,  we  are  down,  and  not  a  very  easy  task  it 
is  to  get  down ;  and  we  are  standing  there  enjoying  a 
kind  of  shower  bath,  while  Stephen  goes  on  a  height  to 
light  up — and  when  he  does  light  up  we  forget  the  water 
that  is  showering  down  upon  us — we  forget  everything 
but  the  grand  scene  before  us.  We  look  on  the  vast 
space  lighted  up,  and  we  see  the  sides  of  this  immense 
dome,  or  tower  it  might  be  called,  for  it  is  nearly  four 
hundred  feet  high,  fluted,  polished,  here  pillars,  there 
capitals  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  as  if  the  cun- 
ningest  hand  of  the  cunningest  craftsman  had  been  there 
— aye,  and  has  he  not  been  there  ?  It  is  something  like 
Gorin's  Dome,  which  we  saw  yesterday,  but  much 
larger.  It  may  well  be  called  the  greatest  wonder  of  this 
wondrous  place.  Stephen  must  give  us  another  Bengal. 
Again  we  gaze  in  astonishment  at  this  unparalleled  wonder, 
and  see  beauties  we  did  not  see  before.  The  light  fades 
and  dies,  and  again  deep  impenetrable  gloom  holds  its 
sway.  We  ascend  the  ladder  to  our  old  ledge  of  rock  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  by  which  we  must  return,  and 
feel  thankful  when  we  find  ourselves  safely  at  the  top  of 
it,  take  one  last  look  at  the  dome,  and  then  retrace  our 
steps." 

The  third  day  was  occupied  in  navigating  some  of  the 
rivers  of  the  cave,  in  order  to  reach  some  portions  of  it 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached.  In  these  rivers  are 
several  kinds  of  eyeless  fish ;  for,  having  no  need  of  light 
in  their  dark  underground  caverns,  nature  has  left  then? 
ocular  organs  undeveloped.  The  visitors  passed  through 
two  avenues,  each  of  which  was  two  miles  long ;  one  of 
these  being  terminated  by  an  apartment  called  <f  Ole 
Bull's  Concert  Room,"  in  which  that  famous  violinist 
discoursed  eloquent  music  to  a  large  party  whom  he  ac- 
companied into  the  cave  some  years  ago.  The  inside  of 
one  of  the  caverns,  in  the  neighbourhood,  looks  as  if  all 
the  dark-coloured  grapes  had  been  collected  from  half 
the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  and  deposited  there;  it  is 
called  Mary's  Vineyard.  Then  there  is  the  Snow-ball 
Room,  the  roof  being  as  if  covered  with  snow-balls  and 
white  rosettes.  Numerous  other  remarkable  parts  of  the 
Cave  were  visited,  which  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  detail ;  but  enough  has,  probably,  been  said  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  and  wonders  in  the  world. 


for 


MRS.  RIVERSDALE  AND  HER  NIECES. 

"  AND  so  we  are  to  go  to  aunt  Riversdale's,"  said  little 
Augusta  Fenton  to  her  sister  Lucy,  "  I  wonder  whether 
we  shall  like  her  better  than  Aunt  Louisa,  or  whether 
all  aunts  are  the  same." 

"  I  hope  aunt  Riversdale  will  be  more  good-natured 
than  aunt  Loo,"  answered  Lucy." 

"Oh,"  replied  Augusta,  "I  don't  care  whether  she 
is  or  not,  for  I  am  resolved  not  to  mind  her.  I  was 
too  sorry  when  we  first  came  here,  about  poor  mamma,  to 
stand  up  against  Mrs.  Finch,  and  then  she  is  so  tall,  and 
so  stiff,  and  so  cold,  and  disagreeable,  that  afterwards 
it  was  of  no  use  trying  ;  but  aunt  Riversdale  is  a  little 
pale  woman,  with  a  soft  voice,  lives  in  a  small  house, 
with  only  one  maid,  and  a  gardener,  who  cleans  the 
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knives  and  shoes,  and  does  not  even  sleep  in  the  house. 
Harding  told  me  so ;  I  am  determined  to  stand  up  for 
my  rights  and  yours." 

"  But  suppose,"  observed  Lucy,  ' '  that  she  gives  us 
long  lessons  to  learn." 

"  Or,"  chimed  in  little  Charlotte,  "  makes  us  eat  dry 
bread." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,"  replied  her  elder  sister,  "  she  is 
really  good,tho'  very  tiresome,  Harding  says,  always  giving 
advice, — if  we  don't  like  her  better  than  Madame  Louisa 
Finch,  our  stately  aunt,  we  shall,  /  shall  at  least,  like 
better  to  be  with  her,  for  I  shall  certainly  have  more  of 
my  own  way." 

These  three  little  girls  had  lost  their  mother  some  time 
ago,  and  had  been  invited  by  their  calculating  aunt,  Mrs. 
L.  Finch,  to  spend  a  year  or  two  with  her,  she  having  a  large 
house  and  several  servants  for  herself  alone.  Mrs.  Louisa 
was  at  once  proud  and  mean;  the  first  induced  her  to  keep 
up  a  certain  establishment  for  show,  the  second  to  keep  it 
as  economically  as  possible.  Her  house  was  a  dull  square 
building,  in  a  gloomy  country  town,  with  a  court  between 
it  and  the  street,  a  gravel  walk  up  the  centre,  grass- 
plat  on  each  side,  and  some  sombre  shrubs  that  seemed 
never  to  have  spirit  enough  to  flourish  and  look  gay  like 
other  shrubs  of  the  same  species.  The  servants  were 
dull,  middle-aged,  and  respectable  like  herself;  and  the 
arrival  of  three  children  gave  them  anything  but  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  it  increased  their  trouble,  without  increasing 
their  gains.  Mrs.  Louisa  thought  it  a  good  speculation 
to  invite  them,  because  as  they  were  very  young  and  had 
ample  wardrobes,  they  would  not,  for  some  time,  put  her 
to  any  expense,  except  for  their  board,  for  which  their 
£150  amply  overpaid  her,  besides  the  credit  she  gained  for 
her  kind  notice  and  care  of  the  poor,  dear  motherless 
orphans;  and  by  the  time  they  required  masters,  new  books, 
and  new  clothes,  she  resolved  to  make  them  over  to  Mrs. 
Riversdale,  under  pretence  of  its  being  ts  such  a  re- 
spectable way  of  adding  to  the  poor  thing's  income,"  that 
she,  benevolent  soul,  willingly  made  the  sacrifice  of  the 
society  of  "  her  darlings."  These  darlings  she  had 
put  to  sleep  in  one  large,  dingy,  cold,  melancholy-looking 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  fed  them  at  the  servant's 
hours,  with  servant's  fare,  sent  them  to  walk  out  once  a 
day  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Harding,  her  maid,  who  pre- 
vented them  from  running,  jumping,  or  playing,  under 
pretence  that  it  was  unladylike;  gave  them  long  dull 
lessons  to  learn  by  rote,  pages  of  dictionary,  pages  of 
geography,  pages  of  grammar,  pages  of  French  vocabulary, 
which,  when  learned,  never  seemed  to  have  given  them 
one  idea  more  than  they  had  before,  unless  it  were  that 
it  was  all  very  tiresome,  disagreeable,  and  useless. 
Whenever  there  was  company,  (and  Mrs.  Louisa  occa- 
sionally gave  long,  dull  parties)  these  three  young  crea- 
tures were  taught  to  sit  quietly  on  their  stools,  told  to  hold 
up  their  heads,  turn  out  their  toes,  never  speak  but  when 
spoken  to,  not  even  to  chatter  to  each  other, — in  short, 
to  make  themselves  as  stiff  and  unnatural  as  possible,  and 
finally,  at  a  very  early  hour  they  were  sent  to  bed,  where, 
after  all,  they  were  happier  than  anywhere  else,  being 
out  of  her  sight  and  Harding's.  Poor  things  1  their  talk 
among  themselves  was  all  of  the  past,  never  of  the  future ; 
what  future,  indeed,  with  aunt  Louisa  could  be  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Riversdale,  upon  the  death  of  the  Admiral,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  her  little  daughter, 
finding  that  her  income  when  all  debts  were  paid,  was 
very  limited,  resolved  to  retire  to  a  farm  house,  and  there 
remain  cultivating  her  mind,  and  improving  her  health, 
which  fatigue  and  grief  had  greatly  impaired,  until  she 
had  saved  money  enough  to  furnish  a  small  house  in  a 
village ;  and  knowing  the  disposition  of  Mrs.  Finch,  she 
provided  every  thing  necessary  for  her  nieces,  whose 
society  she  rejoiced  to  think  she  should  soon  be  blessed 
with.  Their  little  income  she  put  aside  for  their  own  entire 


use,  when  of  an  age  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  mas- 
ters ;  and  in  the  meantime,  resolved  to  make  her  own 
instructions,  aided  by  an  old  French  dancing-master  once 
a  week,  suffice  at  least  for  two  years  to  come.  For  educa- 
tion did  not,  in  Mrs.  Riversdale's  opinion,  consist  merely 
in  learning  many  languages  and  accomplishments ;  but 
in  exercising  the  understanding,  correcting  the  temper, 
making  their  bodies  strong  by  air  and  exercise,  their 
minds  rational  by  reading,  filling  their  hearts  with  good 
thoughts,  teaching  them  to  occupy  their  time  usefully, 
strengthening  their  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
proving  their  faith  by  following  its  precepts. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  as  the 
carriage  turned  off  the  principal  street  of  Loftbury,  into 
a  sort  of  lane  with  high  garden  walls  on  each  side,  and 
stopt  at  a  small  neat  house,  the  steps  leading  to  the  door 
of  which  rose  directly  from  the  road. 

"  Oh,  how  little !  oh,  how  dull !  oh,  how  shabby  !" 
burst  from  all  three. 

"  Hush,  young  ladies,"  said  Harding,  "  you  can't  expect 
Mrs.  Finch's  establishment  at  your  poor  aunt  Riversdale's." 

Augusta  was  going  to  reply,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
door  being  opened  by  a  neat,  smiling  young  woman,  who 
looked  as  if  really  glad  to  see  them.  Augusta  stared  as  if 
she  thought  such  looks  too  familiar ;  Charlotte  did  not  even 
glance  at  her,  but  leapt  out;  Lucy,  however,  exchanged 
a  smile  with  the  bright-eyed  honest  attendant  of  her 
aunt,  as  she  ran  into  the  passage  after  her  sisters.  A 
lady  about  forty,  in  a  brown  silk  dress,  blue  ribbons  in 
her  cap,  with  a  gentle  countenance  came  forward,  em- 
braced them  and  welcomed  them  home,  and  then  led 
the  way  into  a  cheerful  apartment  opening  upon  a  large 
garden. 

"Oh,  what  a  nice  room!"  cried  Augusta,  "I  like  it 
much  better  than  aunt  Louisa's  dull  drawing-room." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  my  love,  and  I  hope  your  own 
room  will  please  you  also,  which  I  shall  show  you  now, 
as  dinner  must  be  nearly  ready,  and  I  dare  say  you  are 
all  hungry  after  your  journey." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charlotte,  "  I  am  so  hungry  that  I  could 
eat  even  boiled  beef."  Her  aunt  smiled,  and  opened  a  door 
into  two  cheerful  little  rooms  one  through  the  other, 
with  white  beds,  drawers,  washstands,  bookcases,  ward- 
robes, for  each ;  and  what  delighted  them  more  than  all 
else,  three  little  flower-stands  containing  myrtles,  gera- 
niums, and  mignonette,  which  were  to  ornament  their 
rooms  during  the  day,  upon  condition  of  their  never 
forgetting  to  put  them  out  upon  the  landing-place  at 
night. 

"  This  is  Thursday,  my  loves,  to-morrow  you  will  have 
ample  time  to  arrange  your  belongings,  and  by  Monday 
I  think  we  may  commence  our  regular  occupations." 

"  1  hope  you  won't  make  us  learn  very  long  lessons," 
stammered  Lucy,  surprised  at  her  own  courage  in  speak- 
ing at  all  to  an  aunt. 

"  It  is  not  the  extreme  length  of  the  lessons,  I  am  so 
particular  about,  my  dear ;  but  what  you  do  learn  you 
must  know  perfectly,  and  understand  thoroughly;  but 
we  won't  talk  anything  about  lessons  till  Monday.  I 
must  shew  you  my  garden  and  your  gardens,  and  your 
rabbits,  and  two  poor  little  children,  whose  clothes  you 
are  to  make,  and  whom  you  are  to  teach  to  read,  and  I 
must  make  you  acquainted  with  my  favourite  walks,  and 
old  Moses  the  gardener,  and  Sutton  the  dog,  and  little 
Minni  the  pussey." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  and  are  we  to  have  gardens  and 
rabbits,  and  may  we  play  with  Sutton  and  Minni,  and 
ask  questions  of  Moses  about  the  flowers,  oh  !  oh  !  oh ! 
we  shall  be  so  happy." 

When  Mrs.  Riversdale  went  down  stairs,  they  each 
declared  that  they  loved  her  already,  and  even  Augusta 
said  she  would  try  to  please  her.  When  they  joined 
their  aunt  in  the  sitting-room,  which  they  found  full 
of  comfortable  furniture,  Augusta's  haughty  air  had 
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disappeared,  Lucy's  timidity  seemed  forgotten ;  Charlotte 
alone,  whose  thoughts  were  upon  her  dinner,  seemed 
unoccupied  with  the  room  in  which  so  much  of  their 
future  time  was  to  be  passed,  and  she  kept  watching  the 
door,  hoping  to  hear  the  dinner  announced. 

Mrs.  Riversdale' s  drawing-room  was  a  good-sized  apart- 
ment, with  a  large  bay-window,  whose  balcony  was  filled 
with  sweet  flowers  ;  it  had  chintz  furniture  and  a  cheerful 
paper,  water-coloured  drawings  by  Robson  and  Glover 
covered  the  walls,  all  sorts  of  chairs  and  tables,  sofas, 
bookcases,  flower-stands,  plenty  of  books  and  flowers, 
a  grand  pianoforte,  and  a  guitar ;  but  no  mirrors  nor 
pendules,  nor  expensive  articles  of  virtu.  It  was  like  a 
room  to  live  in,  and  be  occupied  and  happy  in,  not  a 
show  drawing-room,  and  the  little  girls  were  still  exam- 
ining all  with  admiration,  when  dinner  was  announced. 

Mrs.  Riversdale  led  the  way  into  a  very  small  room, 
with  Charlotte,  but  the  neatly  spread  table,  bright  glasses, 
and  well  nibbed  forks  and  spoons,  gave  it  a  most  com- 
fortable look,  and  her  little  companion  seemed  quite 
delighted. 

"  Oh,  nice  hen,  I  havVt  tasted  a  hen  for  a  long  time." 

"  Fowl,  child,"  said  her  eldest  sister  contemptuously. 

"  No,  nor  any  of  us ;  Mrs.  Louisa  kept  everything  nice 
for  herself." 

"My  dear  Augusta,"  said  her  aunt,  "Mrs.  Finch 
probably  thought  as  I  do,  that  children  should  live 
plainly,  both  as  being  more  conducive  to  health,  and  to 
prevent  them  becoming  greedy,  and  too  fond  of  eating ; 
never  my  love,  give  a  bad  motive  where  a  good  one  may 
be  supposed,  and  always  speak  of  your  aunt  with  respect, 
for  she  was  very  kind  to  you." 

"No;"  cried  Lucy,  "she  wasn't  kind  at  all,  and  I 
didn't  like  her,  and  we  were  all  afraid  of  her." 

"  You  might  not  like  her  manner  perhaps,  but  she 
was  very  good  to  you,  and  you  will  displease  me  much  if 
you  speak  of  her  unkindly  ? " 

All  this  time  the  soup  had  been  going  slowly  round, 
so  that  it  was  sometime  before  it  reached  Charlotte,  who 
followed  it  impatiently  with  her  eyes,  and  when  at  last 
her  plate  was  put  before  her,  she  proceeded  to  swallow  it 
so  ravenously,  that,  although  most  anxious  not  to  begin 
by  fault-finding,  her  aunt  was  forced  to  interpose,  "  My 
little  Charley,  I  can  easily  believe  you  must  be  very 
hungry,  but  the  soup  will  not  run  away  from  you  ;  pray, 
eat  slower,  nothing  is  so  unladylike  as  to  gobble  down 
your  food,  and  it  is  an  unhealthy  practice  also ;  for  it 
never  digests  well,  and  many  a  head-ache,  and  many  a 
yellow  pasty  complexion  arises  as  much  from  plain  food 
not  properly  masticated,  as  from  high-dressed  or  greasy 
dishes.  Gently,  my  little  pet." 

"  Harding  often  took  away  Lucy's  plate,  and  said  she 
should  have  no  more,  because  she  eat  so  slow  that  she 
kept  every  one  waiting." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  dawdle  over  one's  dinner, 
but  it  is  better  to  eat  too  slow  than  too  quick,"  replied 
Mrs.  Riversdale. 

"  Mrs.  Harding,"  remarked  Augusta,  contemptuously, 
"gave  herself  great  airs;  I  have  no  notion  of  ladies' - 
maids  and  governesses,  and  masters,  and  such  sort  of 
people  taking  so  much  upon  them ;  and  if  aunt  Louisa 
hadn't  been  such  a  tyrant,  and  made  so  much  of  Harding, 
who  flattered  and  sneaked  to  her,  /  should  very  soon 
have  taught  her  her  proper  place." 

"  It  grieves  me,  my  dear  Augusta,  to  find  so  much 
fault,  but  I  do  not  like  that  sentiment,  nor  can  I  permit 
you  to  class  ladies' -maids  and  housekeepers  with  masters 
and  governesses." 

"  Why,  they  are  both  paid  for  what  they  do." 

"  So  is  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  clergyman,  or  a  lawyer." 

"  Oh !  aunt,  but  they  are  all  quite  different." 

"  They  are  people  of  education,  my  good  child,  and  so 
is  a  governess;  sometimes,  alas!  her  birth  is  better  than 
that  of  her  pupils;  and  think  how  painful  it  must  be  to 


any  one  to  be  treated  in  the  haut-en-bas  manner  many 
who  ought  to  know  better,  assume  towards  those  who, 
being  paid  by  them,  are  considered  quite  dependents. 
Behave  to  every  one  with  kindness  and  politeness,  and 
be  careful  not  to  make  any  person  feel  their  unfortunate 
position,  for  even  an  insignificant  child  may  wound  by 
neglect,  as  well  as  please  by  a  contrary  behaviour. 
When  you  perceive  any  one  sitting  unnoticed,  you  should 
converse  with  them,  arid  be  doubly  attentive  to  the  rules 
of  good  breeding  towards  those  who,  moving  in  the  same 
line  with  yourself,  appear  to  be  placed  in  an  inferior 
position.  Even  a  little  girl  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
saying  something  kind,  without  coming  forward  in  any 
unbecoming  way.  Should  it  ever  happen,  when  you 
grow  older,  to  be  forced  to  keep  back  a  presuming  person, 
let  it  be  done  by  quiet  reserve  and  extreme  politeness, 
never  with  warmth  or  rudeness ;  but  on  this  head  you  will 
not  require  hints  for  some  years." 

The  leading  faults  of  the  three  girls  were,  on  this  first 
appearance,  very  apparent  to  their  aunt :  Augusta  was 
haughty,  Lucy  indolent,  and  Charlotte  inclined  to  be 
greedy.  Mrs.  Riversdale  lay  awake  the  greater  portion 
of  the  night  reflecting  upon  the  task  before  her;  and 
difficult  as  she  foresaw  it  would  be,  she  was  firmly  resolved 
to  do  her  duty  by  correcting  these  unamiable  propensities. 
Next  morning  the  children  were  called  early,  and  were 
told  that  their  aunt  waited  for  them  in  the  garden. 
They  found  her  with  old  Moses,  before  their  little 
squares,  divided  by  strawberry  plants ;  and  upon  the  little 
gravel  path  of  each,  were  laid  a  spade,  rake,  hoe,  and 
small  wheelbarrow;  and  the  rapture  with  which  these 
gifts  were  received,  was  a  real  delight  to  the  kind  heart  of 
Mrs.  Riversdale,  as  it  showed  that  they  had  naturally  a 
taste  for  simple  pleasures,  the  only  ones  that  never  fail, 
and  are  with  those  who  really  love  them,  as  vivid  at  70, 
as  at  17,  or  7 ;  indeed,  more  so,  for  the  little  child  is  too 
ignorant  of  all  but  the  joy  of  possession  and  fresh  air, 
and  at  sweet  seventeen,  there  are  too  often  other  tastes 
for  which  the  relish  is  keen  at  first,  but  which  soon  (often 
even  before  youth  is  passed)  tire  by  repetition ;  whereas 
we  sometimes  see  the  serene  face  of  the  grey-haired 
invalid  light  up  with  a  glow  of  admiration  and  delight, 
almost  as  intense  as  when  the  rosy,  bounding,  bright- 
eyed  child,  sees  the  first  seeds  sown  by  its  own  little 
hands,  burst  forth  into  blossom.  The  gardener  was 
mowing  the  small  lawn,  and  the  fresh  smell  of  the  cut 
grass,  the  joyous  carol  of  the  birds,  the  dewy  branches 
of  the  lilac,  laburnums,  and  china  roses  gathering  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  blooming  in  the  full  luxuriance  of 
May,  transported  the  hitherto  crushed  spirits  of  the 
children  to  a  pitch  of  liveliness  that  forced  their  aunt  to 
call  them  to  order. 

"  My  poor  mamma  used  to  give  parties,  and  dress  us 
beautifully,  and  we  were  so  happy  to  be  admired  and 
complimented,  and  dance  and  eat  sweetmeats,  but  I 
don't  think  even  that  was  so  nice  as  this,  only  we  had 
dear,  dear  mamma  with  us  then,"  said  Augusta. 

"  You  would  soon,  my  dear,  have  become  weary  with 
these  parties,  and  long  for  more  freedom,  and  you  would 
lose  much  of  the  pleasure  which  you  will  experience 
when  your  education  is  finished,  and  you  mix  a  little  in 
society,  and  see  what  is  new  to  you.  I  give  no  parties, 
and  go  to  none,  and  yet  I  hope  to  see  you  as  gay  and  as 
happy  as  other  little  girls,  whose  parents  think  differently 
from  me." 

Then  followed  a  visit  to  the  three  rabbits,  which  they 
named  Tiny,  Bess,  and  Puss,  after  Cowper's  hares,  and 
after  breakfast  they  were  promised  three  little  baskets 
which  they  were  to  fill  with  green  food  for  these  new 
favourites,  and  some  chickweed  for  their  canaries  they 
had  brought  with  them.  At  first  all  was  sunshine,  but  as, 
by  degrees,  they  became  accustomed  to  their  new  mode  of 
life,  they  forgot  their  promises  and  resolutions,  and  all 
showed  their  prevailing  faults.  Lucy  was  never  up  until 
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her  sisters  were  half-dressed  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
she  hurried  through  her  washing  and  various  duties,  and 
had  to  be  sent  hack  almost  every  day  to  her  own  room  to 
smooth  her  hair,  and  otherwise  dress  herself  neatly ; 
of  course,  when  she  came  down  again,  she  had  to  begin 
what  the  others  were  finishing,  and  poor  Lucy  was 
frequently  in  tears  and  disgrace,  left  at  home,  when  her 
sisters,  having  finished  their  allotted-  tasks,  went  out 
with  their  aunt  to  take  a  pleasant  walk.  One  day,  after 
many  tears,  she  said,  "I  shall  never  be  happy,  for  I 
can't  learn  quick,  like  Gussy  and  Charley ;  God  did  not 
make  me  able  to  learn  like  them,  so  it  is  not  my  fault." 

"  You  give  me  great  pain,  my  child,  to  hear  you  utter 
so  wrong  a  sentiment." 

"  But  I  try,  and  I  can't !"  sobbed  she. 

"  Now  reflect,  Lucy !  your  intellect  not  being  so 
quick  as  your  sisters,  your  lessons  are  shorter  in  propor- 
tion, and  when  you  are  ready  in  time  to  begin  with  them, 
I  find  no  fault ;  it  lies  in  your  indolence,  in  not  getting 
up  when  called,  and  wasting  your  time  when  dressing." 

"  I  try  to  get  up,  and  I  can't,  and  I  can't  dress  quick ; 
and  it  is  not  my  fault." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  your  own  fault ;  you  do  not  try  enough, 
and  you  do  not  ask  God  to  help  you." 

"  Would  He  help  me  if  I  asked  Him  ? " 

"  Assuredly,  my  child,  if  you  pray  with  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  and  add  your  own  little  endeavours,  God  will 
hear  you  and  aid  you." 

When  the  party  returned,  Lucy  met  them  with  a 
joyous  countenance. 

"  I  know  my  lessons,  and  a  bit  of  my  geography  for 
to-morrow  also ;  I  said  my  prayers,  I  fed  the  rabbits,  and 
I  feel  quite  happy  and  active." 

Next  morning  when  the  bell  rang,  Lucy  felt  very 
sleepy  as  usual,  but  Charlotte  stood  with  a  wet  towel 
beside  her  bed,  and  said,  "  Let  me  put  this  on  your  eyes." 
Lucy  however  leaped  out  of  bed,  thanking  her  sister 
for  helping  to  strengthen  her  good  resolutions,  and 
not  as  many  good-natured,  but  ill-bred  little  girls 
might  have  done,  startling  her  by  throwing  water  upon 
her  without  warning.  She  said  her  prayers  slowly, 
but  exerted  herself  to  do  every  thing  else  with  spirit,  and 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  room  and  receive  her  aunt's 
kiss  of  encouragement  and  affection.  Soon  she  became 
as  early  a  riser  as  either  of  her  sisters,  and  if  she  did  not 
learn  quite  so  quickly,  she  retained  what  she  did  learn 
better.  Charlotte  had  many  whims  about  eating,  which, 
not  being  able  to  indulge  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Louisa 
Finch,  she,  after  a  time,  ventured  upon  at  her  more  good- 
natured  aunt's.  One  day  she  sent  her  plate  for  asparagus, 
although  it  was  half  full  of  mashed  potatoes. 

"  Finish  the  potatoes  first,  before  you  take  another 
vegetable  on  your  plate." 

"  But  I  like  asparagus,  and  I  don't  like  potatoes,  and 
I  can't  eat  both." 

"Then  you  should  not  have  helped  yourself  to  so 
much,  you  must  go  without  asparagus  to  day." 

"  Then  I  won't  eat  the  potatoes  at  all." 

"My  dear,  eat  your  potatoes,  for  you  shall  have 
nothing  else  until  you  do." 

"I  won't." 

"Very  well,  my  dear  Charlotte,  as  you  please,  but  I 
do  not  depart  from  my  word;  if  you  do  not  eat  the 
potatoes,  you  shall  eat  nothing  else,  and  you  may  rise 
from  table." 

A  loud  cry  was  the  answer,  and  Augusta,  who  thought 
it  her  part  to  defend  her  little  sister,  from  what  she 
termed  tyranny,  said  : 

"  Neither  shall  I  finish  my  potatoes." 

"Then,"  observed  Mrs.  Riversdale,  ' '  you  must  be 
treated  like  Charlotte,  and  you  oblige  me  to  say  that  you 
also  shall  eat  nothing  else  until  you  have  finished  the 
potatoes." 

"Very  well,"    answered  Augusta,  with  a  haughty  air. 


The  asparagus  was  removed,  and  a  gooseberry  pie  placed 
upon  the  table,  Mrs.  Riversdale  helped  Lucy  and  herself, 
and,  hearing  the  little  sobs  of  Charlotte,  said — 

"  If  you  wish  for  some  pie,  you  shall  have  some  when 
you  have  eaten  the  potatoes." 

"  But  they  are  cold  and  bad  now." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  you  should  have  eaten 
them  while  they  were  hot." 

Charlotte  sat  some  time  hoping  her  aunt  would  relent, 
but  seeing  no  symptoms  of  it,  and  also  that  the  servant 
was  preparing  to  remove  the  tart,  she  said,  "  Give  me  the 
potatoes,  Hanny." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  do  not  add  the  faults  of 
pride  and  obstinacy  to  that  of  greediness,"  observed  her 
aunt,  as  she  put  some  of  the  pie  upon  a  plate,  and 
heard  Augusta  mutter,  as  she  eyed  her  sister,  "  Mean, 
cowardly." 

They  rose  from  the  table,  but  notwithstanding 
Augusta's  stately  air,  her  aunt  spoke  to  her  as  usual, 
and  seemed  so  entirely  to  have  forgotten  the  episode  of 
the  potatoes,  that  she  forgot  it  also. 

At  tea  the  plate  of  potatoes  was  placed  before 
Augusta;  she  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing,  and 
they  were  removed  without  her  changing  her  manner,  or 
asking  for  tea.  Next  morning  the  potatoes  again  made 
their  appearance. 

"  I  advise  you,  my  dear  Augusta,  to  cat  these 
potatoes  at  once,  or  you  will  be  ill,  and  I  cannot  depart 
from  my  word." 

"  I  shall  not  depart  from  mine,  either,"  said  the 
haughty  young  lady. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  answered  her  aunt,  and  no 
more  passed. 

The  proud  little  girl  was  resolved  not  to  yield,  and 
Mrs.  Riversdale,  with  real  sorrow,  saw  that  she  must 
either  risk  the  little  child's  health  of  mind  or  body. 
The  former,  she  knew,  was  of  more  consequence  than 
the  latter,  and  she  determined  to  make  the  struggle. 
Augusta  saw  that  her  aunt  would  be  miserable  if  she 
was  ill,  and  resolved,  on  her  side,  to  tire  her  out ;  and 
fancying  herself  a  heroine  and  a  sufferer  in  a  noble 
cause,  had  actual  pleasure  in  the  endurance. 

"  I  hope  you  mean  to  dine  with  us  to  day,  Augusta  ?" 

"  No  !"  replied  Miss  Fenton,  rudely,  "  I  don't." 

"  Then  you  may  retire  to  your  roora,  since  you  cannot 
give  a  better  example  to  your  sisters." 

Augusta  shut  the  door  violently,  and  withdrew.  At 
bed-time  the  potatoes  were  carried  to  her,  but  though  she 
was  ravenous  with  hunger,  they  remained  untouched, 
and  so  it  was  at  breakfast  again  next  morning.  Hanny 
and  her  little  sister  put  bread  in  her  room,  fearing  an 
illness  ;  but  Augusta,  although  pi'oud,  was  not  mean  as 
many  proud  people  are.  Although  fainting  almost  with 
hunger,  she  would  not  touch  the  bread,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  room  not  to  be  tempted.  As  dinner-time  drew  near, 
Mrs.  Riversdale  said,  "  You  make  me  very  unhappy,  my 
child ;  I  approve  of  your  conduct  about  the  bread,  which 
Hanny  has  related  to  me,  but  even  that  will  not  make 
me  swerve  from  what  I  think  right,  and  from  insisting 
upon  what,  as  your  aunt,  I  have  a  right  to  demand — 
your  obedience ;  pray  join  us  at  dinner." 

As  they  were  sitting  down,  Augusta  entered  the  room. 

"  That's  right,  my  love;  you  have  eaten  the  potatoes, 
sit  down  and  let  me  help  you  to  some  veal/' 

"  I  have  not  done  so  YET.  I  am  happy  you  feel  sure 
I  would  not,  for  anything,  have  got  rid  of  them  in  any 
other  way.  No  !  you  shall  all  see  me  eat  them.  Bring 
them,  Hanny." 

The  tears  stood  in  good  Mrs.  Riversdale's  eyes  as  she 
saw  her  favourite  niece  attain  this  mastery  over  herself,  and 
when  Augusta  perceived  it,  she  at  once  understood  the 
affection  that  had  prompted  the  conduct  of  her  aunt. 
She  burst  out  crying,  and  throwing  herself  upon  Mrs. 
Riversdale's  breast,  begged  pardon  for  the  pain  she  had 
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j    caused  her,  before  her  younger  sisters  and  the  servants, 
|    acknowledged  her  fault,  and  never  was  again  guilty  of  a 
!    similar  one;  nor  was  the  example  lost  upon  the  younger 
:    children.     Charlotte,  less  able  to  reason,   gave  her  aunt  j 
\    a  great  deal  of  trouble ;    but,    in  time,  she  was   made  | 
'    sensible    of  what  a  disgusting,   disgraceful  vice  that  of  j 
greediness  is,  and  as  she  grew  up  she  corrected  it.     The  j 
three  girls  were  always  occupied  and  happy ;  after  dinner 
they    used   to  play  at  different  games ;  one  was,  some 
'    of   the    party    thought  of    a   king,  queen,    statesman, 
i    general,  or  literary  character  in  history,  the  rest  asked  all 
,    manner   of    questions,  and   according    to  the    answers, 
i    guessed  who  was  thought  of.   Sometimes  they  thought  of 
j    a  vegetable,  a  tree,  a  flowei',  where  it  grew,  what  sort 
j    of  stem   it  had,  what  leaves,  what  flowers,   what  were 
|   its  uses,  &c.,  their  questions  becoming  more  minute  as 
their  knowledge  of  botany  increased ;  countries,  languages, 
all  were  tried,  and,  by  this  means,  they  were  made  to  re- 
member what  they  read. 

In  this  way  time  passed  on.  Their  daily  walks  were 
made  interesting  by  their  habit  of  observing  accurately  all 
the  operations  of  nature.  The  children  lived  a  happy 
life ;  plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  kind  treatment,  kept 
them  in  health,  and  as  their  studies  were  apportioned  to 
the  abilities  of  each,  they  were  not  considered  as  tasks  ; 
although  their  playing  and  singing  was  confined  to  exer- 
cises and  scales,  their  drawing  to  straight  lines,  and 
touches  of  various  trees.  Mrs.  R.  was  resolved  to  deliver 
them  to  their  masters,  when  of  an  age  to  profit  by  their 
instructions,  well  groiindcd,  and  as  free  from  bad  habits 
as  she  could  keep  them,  in  order  that  they  might  have  as 
little  to  unlearn  as  possible ;  and  old  M.  Thierry  was  so 
much  of  her  opinion,  that  it  was  nearly  six  months 
before  they  were  allowed  to  dance  steps — walking, 
marching,  curtseying,  sitting,  moving  the  legs  and  arms 
with  grace,  was  what  he  taught  them ;  and  when 
they  did  begin  to  dance,  they  were  firm  on  their  limbs 
and  easy  in  their  motions.  In  the  same  way,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  play  pieces,  they  were  pretty  well  able  to 
execute  them  with  correctness,  and  without  at  least  false 
expression ;  so  that  even  Augusta,  who  was  not  naturally 
gifted,  was  able  to  take  a  part,  without  offending  those 
who  were  blest  with  an  ear  for  music ;  although,  of  course, 
she  could  never  hope  to  afford  greater  pleasure  to  her 
listeners  than  that  which  one  always  receives  in  hearing 
a  difficult  thing  correctly  performed ;  and  it  is  even  an 
advantage  to  multiply  one's  sources  of  amusement.  But 
what  Mrs.  Riversdale  chiefly  aimed  at,  after  her  endea- 
vours to  implant  good  principles  of  action  on  the  only 
right  basis,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  temper,  which 
makes  the  happiness  or  misery  of  domestic  life,  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  minds  of  her  pupils ;  she  not  only 
wished  them  to  read,  but  to  love  reading ;  grave  books 
took  their  turn  with  lighter  literature;  and  she  hoped, 
by  forming  the  taste  of  her  nieces  upon  what  was  elegant, 
pure,  and  good,  to  make  what  is  the  reverse  utterly  un- 
pleasant to  them  as  a  matter  even  of  mere  taste;  but  while 
they  were  young,  she  rather  discouraged  novels,  how- 
ever good,  lest  they  might  render  more  useful  and  neces- 
sary reading,  which  required  thought,  distasteful.  They 
were  taught  to  mend  as  well  as  to  make.  Every  wreek 
they  took  it  by  turns  to  accompany  their  aunt  while  she 
gave  her  household  orders;  every  bill  brought  in  they 
were  made  to  sum  up ;  and,  in  short,  the  old  gentleman 
who  is  represented  as  inquiring  whether  a  young  lady, 
reported  to  be  very  accomplished,  could  "make  a  pudding," 
would  have  been  contented  with  the  proficiency  of  each 
girl  in  that  line,  although  Augusta  naturally  disliked  these 
mere  domestic  avocations  as  much  as  Lucy  liked  them. 
Charlotte's  fault  had  not  been  so  soon  cured  as  those  of 
her  sisters,  but  the  following  adventure  gave  her  a  lesson 
she  never  forgot,  and  before  long  profited  effectually  by. 
In  moving  some  bottles  in  a  closet,  Mrs.  Riversdale  broke 
one  containing  antimonial  wine,  and  pouring  what  re- 


mained into  a  tumbler,  left  it  in  her  room  until  she  pro- 
cured another  bottle.  In  the  mean  while  Charlotte  came 
in,  and  seeing  it  was  wine,  took  "just  a  little  sip  ;"  this 
little  sip  induced  another,  and  another,  till  fearing  the 
inroad  she  had  made  upon  the  liquid  would  be  discovered, 
she  hastened  down  stairs.  Shortly  a  sigh  escaped  her;  then 
a  groan  was  heard.  "  Oh,  Charlotte  !  what  is  the  matter  ? 
are  you  ill  ? "  cried  one  sister.  <e  Look  how  pale 
Charlotte  is."  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  love  ?"  Char- 
lotte's reply  was  a  burst  of  tears.  Mrs.  R.  got  up  to 
feel  her  pulse,  but  before  she  could  reach  her  the  unhappy 
child  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  was  found  by  her 
alarmed  relatives  violently  sick  in  the  garden.  The  poor 
girl,  not  aware  that  she  had  taken  anything  but  wine, 
never  adverted  to  it,  and  become  sadly  frightened ;  but 
when  her  aunt  remembered  what  had  happened  in  the 
morning,  she  relieved  the  minds  of  her  sisters,  and 
rejoiced  that  the  greedy  child  should  be  punished  as  it  were 
by  herself.  By  a  copious  use  of  warm  water,  the  exhausted 
Charlotte  was  soon  relieved,  but  for  many  days  had  to 
be  kept  on  very  meagre  food,  and  to  take  bitters  to  restore 
the  tone  of  her  stomach.  The  shame  she  experienced 
was  great,  and  she  expressed  so  much  sorrow,  both  for 
the  greediness  she  had  shown,  and  the  still  greater  impro- 
priety of  taking  what  she  had  no  right  to  touch,  that  her 
wise  and  good  aunt  forbore  to  take  further  notice  of  her 
fault.  From  that  time  Charlotte  was  seldom  known  to 
give  way  to  her  love  of  eating  and  drinking,  and,  indeed, 
when  a  woman,  was  remarkable  for  everything  contrary. 
All  that  appeared  at  Mrs.  Riversdale's  plain  table,  the 
children  partook  of  freely ;  no  remarks  were  made 
about  how  much  or  how  little  any  one  ate ;  no  praise  of 
this  dish  and  abuse  of  that;  eating  was  never  made  a 
subject  of  notice  or  of  conversation ;  but  their  aunt  took 
care  that  everything  presented  to  them  was  good  of  its 
kind,  and  well  dressed ;  and  their  behaviour  at  table  was 
expected  to  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  dining  with  a 
party ;  they  were  made  to  change  their  frocks  and  shoes, 
and  dress  their  hair  before  dinner,  although  what  they 
put  on  was  of  the  same  materials  and  form  as  that  they 
put  off.  In  short  all  their  habits,  while  living  in  a  cottage 
with  one  servant,  were  much  the  same  as  they  would 
practise  in  a  higher  position ;  and  when,  at  length,  they 
did  mix  in  society,  they  were  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the 
little  bienseance  de  la  societe,  about  which  they  used  to 
ask  their  aunt,  who,  during  their  walks  or  their  happy 
winter's  evenings,  used  to  relate  anecdotes  of  her  past 
life  for  their  amusement — a  much  better  mode  of  learning 
the  ways  of  the  world  than  by  studying  books  upon 
etiquette  pretending  to  treat  of  high  life— a  method 
some  people  adopt  who  lead  a  retired  life,  and  frequently 
render  themselves  ridiculous  by  following.  The  natural 
manners  of  an  educated  sensible  person,  possessing  a 
refined  mind,  may  be  shy,  reserved,  unfashionable,  but 
can  never  be  vulgar ;  and  really  polite  people  find  nothing 
in  such  to  ridicule.  Simplicity  is  not  silliness,  nor  is 
frankness  rudeness.  Kind-hearted  people  are  never  rude, 
sensible  people  never  silly.  Manners,  to  be  elegant, 
must  come  naturally,  insensibly,  from  the  effect  of  asso- 
ciation and  early  habits.  Oh,  young  people  !  only  be 
modest  and  natural,  and  your  manners  will  never  dis- 
please those  worth  pleasing, — and  in  time  they  will  form, 
without  your  giving  them  a  thought.  We  shall  now  take 
leave  of  Mrs.  Riversdale  and  her  nieces.  Should  any 
of  my  young  friends  feel  interested  about  those  good 
little  girls,  perhaps  they  may  hear  of  them  again. 


GEOLOGICAL  OUTLINES. 

PART  II. 

RIVERS  and  mountain  streams  carry  down  immense 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  from  the  high  lands  to  the 
plains,  which  is  held  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  deposited 
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in  the  still  water  of  the  lakes  or  seas  into  which  they 
run. 

A  mountain  torrent  suddenly  formed  from  snow  melted 
by  a  torrent  of  red-hot  lava  in  Peru,  was  discovered  by 
the  French  Commissioners  (who  were  sent  to  measure 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  surface  in  that 
country)  to  have  carried  rocks,  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
more  than  one  hundred  yards. 

The  river  Niagara  has  already  cut  for  itself  a  channel 
of  several  hundred  feet  in  breadth  and  seven  miles  in 
length,  through  solid  limestone  rock  and  shale,  from 
Queenstown  to  the  celebrated  falls  of  Niagara.  These 
falls  are  receding  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  per 
annum,  and  will  eventually  reach  Lake  Erie,  when  the 
whole  country  will  be  deluged  with  water. 

The  head  of  a  lake  in  the  Alpine  regions  was  acci- 
dentally dammed  up  some  years  since  during  a  severe 
winter,  by  the  falling  down  of  a  glacier  which  completely 
stopped  the  passage.  The  inhabitants,  fearing  that  when 
the  summer  came  the  thaw  would  let  out  all  the  pent-up 
waters  and  flood  the  district,  commenced  vigorously  at 
cutting  and  excavating  a  passage  for  it.  They  had 
already  let  off  about  half  the  water,  when  a  sudden  thaw 
came  upon  them — the  torrent  burst  out  and  carried  all 
before  it,  men,  horses,  cattle,  villages,  and  whole  forests. 

Probably  however,  the  amount  brought  down  by  the 
above  means  is  not  the  one-tenth  part  of  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  springs,  which,  percolating  through  the 
mountain  regions,  attract,  by  chemical  affinity,  and  hold 
in  solution,  a  vast  amount  of  earthy  and  mineral  particles, 
which  are  slowly  carried  down  to  the  sea,  or  fresh-water 
lakes. 

The  Delta  (so  called  from  its  semblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  A  or  delta)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  mass 
of  alluvial  deposit,  the  surface  of  which  is  already  so  far 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  be  a  vast  jungle  inhabited 
by  wild  animals,  to  a  distance  of  250  miles  Bea-ward, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river — almost  equal  in  size  to 
England. 

The  Delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  is  so  large 
as  to  feed  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  turtles,  from  which 
the  Indians  procure  more  than  three  millions  of  turtle 
eggs  annually.  It  has  been  formed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

There  is  at  present  a  mass  of  timber  and  vegetable 
matter  lying  one  thousand  miles  to  seaward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississipi,  of  more  than  a  million  of  cubic  yards, 
which  will  probably  become,  at  some  period,  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  coal  stratification. 

What  increases  this  powerful  and  continual  transport 
of  material  still  more,  is  the  very  providential  fact,  that 
little  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  rain  that  falls  from 
the  clouds  reaches  the  plains  in  a  direct  manner ;  the 
remainder  is  attracted  by  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  finds  its  way  gradually  to  the  plains  in  the 
shape  of  springs  :  a  part  being  locked  up  in  the  form  of 
snow  and  ice,  till  melted  by  summer  heat,  which  after 
being  delayed  some  time  by  underground  nitration,  finds 
:  its  way  into  the  tropical  regions  along  the  course  of  those 
;  mighty  rivers  such  as  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  &c.,  to 
i  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles. 

We  may  observe  in  connection  with  the  above  fact, 
that  the  height  and  size  of  mountains  always  increase 
as  we  approach  the  tropics,  and  decrease  towards  the  poles. 

If  the  rain  and  snow  fell  equally  all. over  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  it  would  be  so  quickly  carried  off  by  evapo- 
ration in  hot  climates,  as  to  render  them  almost  totally 
uninhabitable,  while  the  temperate  regions  would  become 
vast  marshes.  Rivers  would  be  dry  at  intervals,  and 
springs  and  wells  scarcely  attainable  in  most  situations. 

Another  active  and  incessantly  working  agent  as  a 
degrading  cause,  is  the  great  oceanic  currents,  together 
with  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  during  storms, 
acting  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 


These  oceanic  currents,  which  extend  from  the  Equator 
towards  the  Poles,  are  very  extensive — one  can  be  traced 
from  India  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  passing  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  Eastern  shores  of  North 
America  to  the  Coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  4,000  leagues 
in  length,  and  takes  more  than  two  years  to  finish  its 
course.  They  act  like  all  currents  of  water,  whether  on 
a  large  or  small  scale,  in  tearing  away  the  shores  along 
which  they  pass,  and  depositing  the  particles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean. 

They  are  probably  owing  to  much  the  same  cause  as 
the  trade  winds.  At  the  Poles  the  water  is  coldest  at  the 
surface,  and  warmer  according  to  the  depth;  at  the 
Equator  the  contrary  is  the  case;  it  is  warmest  at  the 
surface,  and  cooler  below.  The  water  when  heated  ap- 
pears to  pass  off  towards  the  Poles  to  be  cooled,  in  a  great 
oceanic  current  on  the  surface,  and  probably  returns  when 
cooled  by  a  counter-current,  at  a  great  depth  below. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  current  and  undercurrent  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  air,  causing  the  trade  winds  which 
blow  for  long  periods  in  a  north-east,  and  south-eastern 
direction,  towards  the  Equatorial  regions,  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact  — 

A  ship  sailed  from  an  island,  (which  contained  a  volca- 
no in  an  active  state,)  in  the  teeth  of  the  trade  wind. 
After  several  days  her  deck  was  found  covered  with  ashes 
from  that  volcano ;  this  could  not  have  been  caused  other- 
wise than  by  the  projection  of  the  volcanic  ashes  into  an 
upper  current  of  air  blowing  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
trade  wind,  which  carried  them  several  miles  in  the  direc- 
tion the  vessel  was  sailing.  It  was  also  very  natural  to 
presume,  that  where  there  is  a  continual  current  of  air  or 
water  in  any  one  direction,  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
counter-current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium. 

These  currents  and  counter-currents  of  ah-  and  water  no 
doubt  play  a  very  important  part  in  moderating  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  cold  in  the  Frigid  Zone,  and  the  burning 
heat  of  the  tropics.  The  temperature  seldom  varies  at 
sea  in  the  tropics  more  than  three  or  four  degrees,  while 
on  land  it  varies  as  much  as  twenty-four  degrees. 

Whole  districts  are  gradually  worn  away  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  on  their  coasts.  The  sites  of  ancient  towns  have 
been  in  some  instances  swallowed  up.  A  castle  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire  was  entirely  washed  away  two  centu- 
ries ago.  The  Port  of  Ravensford,  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II.,  is  now  quite  destroyed.  The  Goodwin 
Sands  have  been  formed  by  the  same  process  on  the  coast 
of  Kent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands  were  once  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  Great  Britain  itself  was  once  united  to  the  coast  of 
France.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Island  of  Nord- 
strand,  on  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  was  fifty  miles  long  by 
thirty-five  broad ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  reduced  to  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  All 
these  degrading  causes  taken  together,  with  many  others 
not  necessary  to  refer  to,  are  gradually  bringing  the  debris 
of  the  mountains  into  the  plains,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
where  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  water  averaging 
from  six  to  nine  miles  in  depth,  they  are  gradually  con- 
solidated into  hard  rock. 

A  proof  of  the  effect  of  pressure  at  great  depths  in  the 
ocean  may  be  taken  from  the  following  fact.  A  whaling 
party  having  once  harpooned  a  whale,  the  agony  of  the 
blow,  and  probably  fright  also  combined,  caused  him  to 
exert  his  muscular  power  with  such  force,  as  to  sink  him- 
self and  the  boat  to  an  enormous  depth,  so  that  when 
hauled  up  to  the  surface  again,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
had  compressed  the  boat  into  a  mass  as  solid  as  iron,  and 
it  sunk  to  the  bottom  just  as  iron  would.  The  whale 
also  sunk  as  soon  as  the  harpoon  was  taken  out,  and  was 
never  seen  to  rise  again. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  elevating  causes — chiefly  vol- 
canic in  origin.  Almost  every  square  mile  of  the  earth's 
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surface  bears  traces  of  having  been  disturbed  at  some 
former  period  of  time  by  volcanic  action.  In  Hungary, 
Germany,  Central  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  the 
number  of  extinct  volcanoes  has  been  calculated  at 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  New  ones  are  dis- 
covered frequently,  besides  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  There  are  several  in  Greenland  and  Iceland ;  some 
in  Teneriffe :  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Mauritius,  &c. 
In  Asia  and  its  Islands  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
seventy  in  South  America,  five  in  Mexico,  numbers  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  some  in  Kamtchatka. 

Some  act  incessantly,  others  only  at  intervals.  A  vol- 
cano at  Stromboli  has  been  acting  incessantly  since  the 
time  of  Homer.  The  eruption  of  volcanoes  is  generally 
preceded  by  an  earthquake.  The  stones  and  rubbish  that 
had  fallen  in  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  during  its 
quiescent  state  are  first  thrown  up,  then  smoke,  steam, 
and  vapour,  mixed  with  volcanic  ashes,  which  forms  a 
shower  of  boiling  mud — such  a  shower  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum.  After  this  follows  a  torrent  of  liquid  lava, 
which  flows  on  with  a  regular  motion  till  it  cools.  Three, 
six,  and  nine  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  lava  have  been  dis- 
charged by  Vesuvius  at  various  times,  by  single  erup- 
tions. A  current  of  lava  flowed  from  Mount  Etna  in 
1665,  sixteen  miles  long  and  seven  miles  broad.  An  erup- 
tion from  Mount  Hecla,  during  the  last  century,  covered 
4,700  square  miles  of  country  with  molten  lava,  about  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  velocity  of  a  current  of  red-hot  lava  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  sometimes  3,000,  sometimes  6,000 
feet  in  an  hour  j  the  ordinary  rate  is  about  two  miles  in 
two  years.  It  cools  very  slowly,  particularly  when 
covered  with  a  coat  of  pumice-stone  or  volcanic  ashes ; 
these  are  such  perfect  non-conductors  of  heat,  that  a  coat 
of  one  foot  in  thickness  would  prevent  the  lava  from  cool- 
ing for  centuries.  Lava  has  been  known  to  smoke  for 
twenty-six  years  after  issuing  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna. 

A  piece  of  wood  thrown  into  lava  flowing  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  was  found  after  the  space  of  three 
years  to  have  travelled  six  miles;  it  was  charred  when 
found,  and  took  fire  on  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 


SUICIDE  ON  THE  OCEAN. 


from 
•which  appeared  in 


[Sent  us  by  a  Correspondent  "  who  was  induced  to  write  it, 
perusing  an  article  entitled  '  The  Transport,'  "  which  appeal 
No.  7  of  this  Journal.] 

SOME  few  years  back,  during  a  voyage  from  England  to 
Australia,  I  was  a  witness  of  the  painful  circumstance 
which  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  words  to 
describe.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the  occur- 
rence of  that  night,  is  still  as  vivid  as  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  surprise  and  horror. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  oppressive  heat, 
when  the  twilight  had  already  given  place  to  the  deep 
gloom  of  a  cloudy  and  threatening  night  ;  when  the 
heavy  sails  of  the  ship  (which  through  the  day  had  lain 
becalmed  and  motionless),  began  to  swell  before  a  breeze, 
which  gave  indubitable  signs  of  soon  increasing  in  its 
strength. 

This  barque  had  borne  thus  far  safely  o'er  the  fathom- 
less deep,  nearly  three  hundred  souls;  they  were  of 
those  who,  bidding  adieu  (perhaps  for  ever)  to  their 
native  land,  had  set  forth  to  seek  for  fortune,  or  sub- 
sistence, in  a  far  distant  clime. 

The  calm,  which  had  continued  for  several  days,  had 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  impatience,  and  given 
rise  to  various  surmises  as  to  the  probable  further  delay 
which  might  be  caused  by  it ;  for  the  voyage  (at  all  times 
a  tedious  and  weary  interval)  had  already  been  protracted 
to  an  unusual  length,  and  now  when  within  a  few  days 
sail  of  the  desired  Port,  to  be  detained  for  a  period,  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  define  the  limits,  was  a  source 
of  infinite  chagrin. 


But  now,  as  the  ship,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  gale,  dashed  through  the  rising  surges, 
leaving  in  her  wake  a  trail  of  glittering  phosphorescent 
light,  and  throwing  from  her  bows  a  brilliant  shower  of 
foam,  the  spirit  of  discontent  seemed  banished,  the 
murmurs  were  hushed,  and  in  their  place  the  song  of 
mirth  and  gladness  rose  on  the  ah*,  mingled  with  the 
wind's  wild  whistle  and  the  ocean's  splash. 

But  the  scene,  alas,  soon  changed,  and  the  song  and 
laugh  gave  place  to  the  shriek  of  consternation,  and  the 
wail  of  mourning. 

Scarcely  had  the  deep-toned  bell  announced  the  hour 
of  eight,  ere  from  the  forecastle  rose  the  fearful  cry  of 
"  Man  overboard  !"  None  but  those  who  have  heard  the 
cry,  and  seen  its  instantaneous  effect,  can  judge  of  its 
thrilling  horror.  It  tells  that  of  a  few,  who,  cut  off  from 
fellowship  with  the  world  at  large,  are  knit  more  closely 
to  each  other,  one  is  snatched  from  amongst  those  with 
whom  he  has  lived  in  close  and  constant  communion, 
and  is  hurled  into  the  very  gripe  of  death. 

This  cry,  then,  more  appalling  than  any  other,  save 
that  of  fire,  rang  throughout  the  ship.  Instantly  her 
progress  was  arrested,  and  a  boat  manned  by  a  gallant 
crew  lowered  into  the  dark,  and  now  turbulent  sea ;  but 
it  returned  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  The  object  of 
search,  alas,  had  disappeared  for  ever.  And  to  add  to 
the  painful  circumstance,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
not  an  accident,  but  that  a  young  female  of  great  beauty, 
in  moderate  circumstances,  and  of  good  education,  had 
hurried,  uncalled,  into  Eternity. 

I  was  the  last  person  to  whom  she  spoke ;  she  passed 
me,  and  calmly  made  some  observation  on  the  weather, 
ascended  the  ladder  leading  to  the  forecastle,  and  was 
seen  thence  deliberately  to  spring  overboard. 

No  motive  could  be  assigned,  or  even  surmised,  for 
her  act.  It  lies  with  herself,  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  deep. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  frenzied  grief  of 
her  sister,  who  was  on  board  at  the  time,  and  was  only 
by  force  prevented  from  throwing  herself  into  the  waves, 
as  she  said,  to  join  her  sister.  For  some  days  her  reason 
wavered,  but  she  recovered,  and  soon  after  landed  in 
Sydney  with  all  those  who  embarked  with  her,  save  only 
her  who  sleeps,  in  no  hallowed  ground,  but  in  the  un- 
known depths  of  the  ocean.  W.  T.  C. 


AMERICAN  CITIES. 

The  growth  of  American  cities  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Already  half  a  million  are  em- 
braced within  the  suburbs  of  New  York ;  and  more  than 
half  that  number  within  those  of  Philadelphia.  New 
Orleans  contains  about  150,  Boston  130,  and  Baltimore 
105,000  inhabitants.  The  second  child  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, it  is  said,  is  still  living,  and  has  not  reached  the 
middle  age  of  life,  while  the  city  has  a  population  of 
a  hundred  thousand.  The  population  of  St.  Louis  wa-s 
about  1,600  in  1810;  16,000  in  1840;  40,000  in  1845; 
and  is  probably  now  not  less  than  60,000.  Buffalo  con- 
tained 2,412  in  1825;  in  1846,  29,773;  and  it  now  con- 
tains about  45,000.  In  1828,  the  population  of  Lowell 
was  3,532;  it  is  now  more  than  30,000.  Chicago,  a 
place  scarcely  known  on  the  latest  maps,  has  already 
reached  a  population  of  18,000;  and  Milwaukie,  of  still 
more  recent  origin,  is  rivalling  it  in  its  growth  and  popu- 
lation. 


IT  is  amazing  in  what  unsubstantial  indications  the 
sanguine  find  grounds  for  hope.  As  the  powers  of  the 
microscope  convert  the  green  mould  of  some  decaying 
object  into  verdant  forests,  and  bowers  of  bliss,  the  eye 
of  youth  discerns  promise  in  the  veering  of  a  cloud,  and 
its  buoyant  heart  dances  for  joy  at  the  broken  strain  of 
distant  and  unattainable  music. 
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THE  VIOLET  BOY. 

'Twas  on  a  day  in  early  spring, 
Before  the  butterfly  took  wing, 
Before  the  bee  was  seen  about, 
Or  sleepy  dormouse  ventured  out. 

Grey  clouds  shut  in  the  sky  of  blue, 
The  sunshine  tried  to  struggle  through, 
The  wind  was  angry  in  its  gust, 
Bearing  a  load  of  blinding  dust, 
April  was  growing  somewhat  old ; 
But  yet  'twas  cold  ;  oh,  very  cold  1 

A  tiny  boy,  with  pallid  face, 

Stood  in  the  city's  thickest  place, 

His  limbs  were  lank  as  limbs  could  be, 

His  tattered  garment  sad  to  see ; 

A  basket  on  his  arm  he  bore, 

Which  gave  to  sight  a  little  store 

Of  violets  in  bunches  spread, 

Fresh  gathered  from  their  native  bed. 

Their  perfume  scarcely  lived  at  all, 

Their  purple  heads  were  very  small, 

Their  leaves  were  pinched  and  shrivelled  in, 

Their  stalks  were  tuniing  dry  and  thin ; 

'Twas  very,  very  cold  spring  weather, 

And  boy  and  flowers  seemed  starved  together. 

For  many  an  hour  his  tired  feet 
Paced  up  and  down  the  crowded  street, 
And  many  a  time  his  moistened  eye 
Looked  at  the  wealthy  passers-by, 
Without  one  fellow-creature  staying 
To  list  the  sad  words  he  was  saying. 
At  last,  a  gentle  lady  stopped, 
For  she  had  seen  a  tear  that  dropped  ; 
She  gazed  upon  his  cheek  so  pale, 
And  heard  him  tell  this  simple  tale. 

"  Oh,  lady,  buy  my  violets,  pray  ! 
For  I  have  walked  a  weary  way  ; 
Long  miles  I  trod  before  I  found 
The  primrose  bank  and  violet  mound. 
I'm  hungry,  penniless  and  cold, 
My  flowers  will  fade  before  they're  sold, 
I've  not  touched  food  since  yesterday ; 
Oh,  lady,  buy  my  violets,  pray  !" 

The  child  was  telling  mournful  truth 
He  had  no  friends  to  guard  his  youth, 
And  there  he  stood,  with  roofless  head 
And  whitened  lips  that  prayed  for  bread. 

The  gentle  lady  gave  him  pence, 
And  kindly  bade  him  hasten  hence 
And  purchase  food. — The  hungry  boy 
Looked  up  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
And  fast  and  eagerly  he  went, 
And  honestly  the  mite  was  spent. 

It  chanced,  the  lady  strolling  back 
Upon  the  very  self-same  track, 
Espied  him  sitting  low  and  lone 
Upon  a  seat  of  humble  stone, 
Devouring  with  an  earnest  zeal 
The  simple  loaf  that  formed  his  meal ; 
And  as  he  ate  his  relished  fave, 
'Twas  plain  he'd  not  a  bit  to  spare. 

A  dog — a  lean  and  famished  brute, 
Most  sadly  pitiful,— though  mute, 
Just  at  that  moment  dared  to  come 
And  watch  for  any  falling  crumb. 
His  ribs  stood  plainly  through  his  hide, 
And  fearfully  he  crouched  beside 
The  violet  boy,  as  though  in  dread 
Of  getting  blows  instead  of  bread. 


The  boy  looked  down  upon  the  beast, 
And  for  an  instant  stayed  his  feast ; 
But  soon  he  spoke  in  coaxing  tones, 
Patting  the  creature's  staring  bones. 
Then  lured  him  close,  and  gave  him  part 
Of  what  had  cheered  his  own  young  heart ; 
He  gave  the  poor  dog  many  a  bit, 
Without  one  thought  of  grudging  it, 
Though  he  himself  was  hungry  still, 
And  had  not  eaten  half  his  fill. 
And  so — not  knowing  who  had  seen  them— 
The  bread  of  life  was  shared  between  them. 

The  lady  who  had  marked  the  deed, 
Now  walked  toward  the  child  of  need, 
And  asked  him  why  he  gave  away 
His  bread,  that  would  have  served  the  day  ? 

"  An  hour  ago,"  the  boy  replied, 
"  You  gave  me  money  when  I  cried, 
And  had  compassion  when  I  sought 
The  food  your  kindly  mercy  brought. 
This  poor  dog  came  to  ask  of  me, 
As  I  before  had  craved  of  thee ; 
I'd  suffered  long  the  bitter  woe, 
The  cold  and  starving  only  know, 
And,  lady,  say,  what  could  I  do  ? 
For  he  was  cold  and  starving  too  !" 

The  lady  smiled,  and  rightly  guessed 
There  must  be  good  in  such  a  breast ; 
That  'mid  all  sorrow  Want  could  bring, 
Still  helped  a  dumb  and  friendless  thing. 
She  questioned  him, — and  all  he  told, 
Did  but  the  mournful  truth  unfold : 
His  father  in  the  churchyard  lying, 
His  mother  in  her  straw  bed  dying, 
His  only  brother  gone  to  sea, 
And  none  on  earth  who  cared  to  be 
Acquainted  with  a  wretched  tale, 
That  only  breathed  in  doleful  w  ail. 

She  sought  him  out — she  had  him  taught 

To  live  as  honest  people  ought ; 

To  gladly  work — to  wisely  read, 

To  spend  and  save  with  prudent  heed ; 

She  found  a  good  man  to  employ 

The  little,  pallid,  starving  boy, 

And  amply  did  his  worth  repay 

Her  charity,  that  cold  Spring  day. 

That  boy  may  now  be  often  seen 

In  comely  garments,  neat  and  clean ; 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  bounding  feet 

Pacing  that  very  city  street ; 

And  sometimes  in  his  leisure  hours, 

He  goes  among  the  fields  and  flowers ; 

And  then  an  old  dog  trots  along, 

With  ribs  well  covered,  sleek  and  strong, 

And  licks  his  hand  and  seems  to  know 

It  saved  him,  starving,  long  ago. 

Perchance,  that  boy  may  sometime  be 
A  merchant  of  a  high  degree  ; 
Perchance,  he  may  not  gather  wealth, — 
Content  with  Happiness  and  Health ; — • 
But  this  is  sure,  that  come  what  may 
Of  Fame  or  Fortune  in  his  way, 
His  riches  and  hie  rank  will  spring, 
Through  mercy  to  a  poor  dumb  thing ! 
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THE  FOUNDERS  OF  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 


EVERY  man- has  his  own  special  work  set  for  him  to  do 
in  the  world,  if  he  will  but  do  it.  No  one  can  justify 
himself  in  sitting  down  with  his  hands  folded  and  doing 
nothing,  because  of  his  fancied  insignificance.  Each 
is  in  possession  of  his  own  distinct  individuality;  and 
he  has  the  power  within  himself,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  developing  his  own  nature,  and  of  acting  upon  the 
beings  around  him,  beneficially  or  otherwise.  He  is  a 
part,  and  a  necessary  part  of  society ;  and  fills  a  place 
in  it,  which  would  be  incomplete  without  him.  As  are 
|  his  capabilities  of  doing,  so  are  his  obligations  to  do.  He 
has  his  work  appointed,  which  he  must  perform,  if  he 
would  fulfil  the  end  of  his  being,  and  glorify  the  creation 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  In  God's  works  nothing  is  super- 
fluous ;  each  individual  atom  is  necessary,  is  indispensable, 
to  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  Let  a  man,  therefore,  be  true 
to  himself,  cultivate  his  best  instincts,  rely  upon  his  own 
efforts,  and  labour  with  a  will  and  a  purpose,  and  the 
humblest  is  certain  to  find  a  place  ready  for  him  in  the 
world,  in  which  he  will  be  a  useful,  honoured,  and  wor- 
thy labourer,  influencing  beneficially,  not  only  his  own 
time  but  all  time  coming. 

Who  would  have  expected  to  discover  the  founder  of 
English  Ragged  Schools  in  the  person  of  a  poor  cripple 
cobbler  of  Portsmouth  ? — one,  apparently,  the  meanest  of 
human  beings,  labouring  in  the  most  humble  vocation, 
in  a  dingy  little  weather-boarded  workshop,  in  one  of  the 
poorest  streets  of  his  native  town,  poor  and  uneducated, 
yet  with  true  and  noble  impulses ; — for  such  was  John 
Pounds — his  life  affording  only  another  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  wealth,  nor  honour,  nor  birth,  nor 
even  high  intellect,  which  determines  a  man's  beneficial 
influence  in  the  world,  so  much  as  his  moral  purpose,  the 
trueness  of  his  aims,  and  the  diligence  with  which  he 
labours  at  the  work  he  has  undertaken  to  do. 

The  life  of  John  Pounds  contains  no  striking  incidents ; 
spent  as  it  was  at  his  cobbler's  stool,  at  work  amongst 
his  little  ragged  children.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  pa- 
*ents,  his  father  being  a  workman  in  the  Portsmouth 
Dockyards.  At  fifteen,  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
crippled  him  for  life,  and  he  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a 
cobbler.  When  he  carried  on  business  upon  his  own 
account,  he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  asmall  boarded  tene- 


ment, in  St.  Mary  Street,  Portsmouth,  his  workshop 
measuring  about  six  feet  by  eighteen  ;  and  here  he  might 
be  seen,  day  after  day,  seated  on  his  stool,  mending  shoes, 
and  administering  his  humble  instructions  to  the  crowd 
of  ragged  children  clustered  around  him,  filling  his  little 
stall  to  the  very  door.  Indeed  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  John  Pounds'  shop  were  always  very  numerous, 
more  than  could  be  admitted  ;  and  consequently  he  had  to 
make  a  selection,  generally  choosing  the  poorest  and  worst 
among  them — "the  little  blackguards,"  as  he  called 
them.  When,  in  the  course  of  his  strolls  about  the 
streets,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  some  one  more  destitute 
or  profligate  than  ordinary,  he  would  u^e  all  his  efforts 
with  such  a  one  to  induce  him  to  come  to  his  school. 
He  would  follow  him  to  the  quay,  and  hold  out  the  bribe 
of  a  "nice  roasted  potato"  to  tempt  him;  and  if  he 
succeeded,  was  not  John  Pounds  then  a  more  than  usually 
happy  man  ! 

This  humane  and  generous-hearted  individual  was  first 
induced  to  set  up  his  "  Free  School "  by  a  happy  kind  of 
accident  of  providence.  In  early  life  he  adopted  a  young 
nephew  of  his  own,  whom  he  thought  he  could  educate 
better  with  a  companion,  so  he  enlisted  in  his  service  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  poor  woman.  Another,  and  another 
poor  child  was  added,  until  John  found  himself  engaged  in 
a  great  work,  though  perhaps  he  knew  it  not.  It  was  the 
duty  and  the  work  nearest  to  him,  and  he  did  it.  Here 
was  the  true  life  of  the  man.  Doubtless,  there  are  free 
schools,  so  called,  in  Portsmouth,  as  there  are  in  nearly 
all  our  great  towns — schools  formed  by  the  pious  bene- 
volence of  good  men  and  women  of  past  times,  intended 
by  them  to  teach  poor  children ;  but,  perverted  from  the 
will  of  their  founders,  and  grown  rich,  they  are  now  little 
better  than  so  many  useless  institutions,  to  furnish  fat 
livings  for  idle  "  learned"  men,  while  the  children  of  the 
poor  may  go  untaught  and  untrained,  but  for  the  active 
and  truly  Christian  heroism  of  such  men  as  John  Pounds. 
We  know  of  many  such  rich  and  useless  "Free  Schools," — 
useless  so  far  as  the  children  of  the  poor  are  concerned,  in 
many  large  towns  that  we  could  name ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  more  urgent  duty  at  the  present  time 
on  the  part  of  our  public  men,  than  that  of  restoring 
the  magnificent  funds  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schools  of 
England  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed  by  their  benevolent  donors,  namely,  the  free 
education  of  the  children  of  the  English  people. 
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To  return  to  John  Pounds : — He  established  his  nephew 
comfortably  in  the  world,  out  of  his  slender  means,  and 
went  on  adding  to  his  school  until  it  became  famous. 
Many  a  poor  child  did  he  rescue  from  vice,  and  educate 
into  usefulness.  He  watched  with  anxious  interest  the 
progress  of  his  pupils  in  life,  and  helped  them  when 
he  could.  Many  useful  and  industrious  citizens,  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  outcasts  and  beggars,  does 
England  owe  to  this  humble  man.  He  was  a  parent  to  the 
destitute  ;  he  was  the  father  who  bound  them  to  society. 
His  labours  at  his  stool  earned  him  bread  enough  for 
his  wants ;  but  his  labours  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  little  pupils — that  was  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

Besides  "book  learning,"  and  industrial  habits,  John 
Pounds  taught  his  poor  little  children  humanity,  and  im- 
planted in  them  a  love  of  natural  objects.  He  was  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  domestic  animals,  singing-birds, 
jays,  parrots,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs  ;  and  he  might  some- 
times be  seen  at  work  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  with 
a  canary  perched -on  one  shoulder  and  a  cat  on  the 
other.  His  was  a  happy  family  on  a  large  scale,  and 
to  him  might  not  inappropriately  be  applied  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Coleridge — 

"  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 

All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast ; 
For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

It  may  be  imagined  what  sorrow  of  young  hearts,  what 
weeping  and  shedding  of  tears,  there  was~at  the  death  of 
this  truly  good  man,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1839,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  England  had  lost  one  of  its  best 
and  most  useful  citizens ;  but  as  for  them,  they  had  lost 
a  father,  friend,  and  play-fellow,  all  in  one. 

"  Were  we,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  Second  Plea  for 
Bagged  Schools,  "  to  make  a  pilgrimage  anywhere,  as 
soon  as  to  the  lowly  heath  where  the  martyr  reposes,  we 
would  direct  our  pilgrim  steps  to  the  busy  streets  of 
Portsmouth,  and,  turning  aside  from  the  proud  array  of 
England's  floating  bulwarks,  we  would  seek  out  the 
humble  shop  where  John  Pounds  achieved  his  works  of 
mercy,  and  earned  an  imperishable  fame.  There  is  no 
poetry  in  his  name,  and  none  in  his  profession ;  but  there 
was  more  than  poetry — the  highest,  noblest  piety — in 
his  life.  Every  day  within  his  shop  he  might  be  seen 
cobbling  shoes,  and  surrounded  by  some  score  or  two  of 
ragged  urchins,  whom  he  was  converting  into  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  State.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot 
cobbler,  beneath  whose  leathern  apron  there  beat  the 
kindest  heart — there  glowed  a  bosom  fired  with  the 
noblest  ambition,  and  who,  without  fee  from  scholar,  or 
reward  from  man,  while  he  toiled  for  his  hard-earned 
bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  educated  not  fewer  than 
five  hundred  outcasts  before  they  laid  him  in  the  lowly 
grave !  Honour,  we  say  again,  to  the  memory  of  this 
illustrious  patriot !  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  world  any 
sight  we  would  have  travelled  so  far  or  so  soon  to  see,  as 
that  self-same  man,  when  he  followed  some  ragged  boy 
along  the  quays  of  Portsmouth,  keeping  his  kind  keen 
eye  upon  him,  and  tempting  the  young  savage  to  his 
school  with  the  bribe  of  a  smoking  potato.  Princes  and 
peers,  judges  and  divines,  might  have  stood  uncovered 
in  his  presence,  and  now  marble  monuments  might  be 
removed  from  the  venerable  walls  of  Westminster — 
poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  might  give  place  to 
make  room  for  him." 

Another  founder  of  ragged  schools,  who  lived  before 
John  Pounds,  and  in  another  country — of  whom,  per- 
haps, John  Pounds  never  heard — was  the  benevolent 
Pestalozzi.  He  began  his  labours  towards  the  close  of 
last  century,  devoting  his  whole  time  and  means  to  the 
instruction  and  elevation  of  the  poor.  The  idea  which 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  strongly  influenced  his 


conduct  throughout  life,  was  that  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man ;  and  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  the 
poor  was  their  ignorance.  He  therefore  sought  to  elevate 
their  independence  by  increasing  their  knowledge ;  and 
by  placing  them  on  a  level,  as  regarded  their  intelligence, 
with  the  more  affluent  classes,  he  thus  looked  to  education 
as  the  best  means  of  realizing  the  great  Christian  maxim 
of  human  brotherhood.  Assisted  by  his  devoted  wife,  he 
invited  poor,  and  even  beggar-children,  to  his  home,  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction.  His  efforts  were  treated  by 
his  neighbours,  and  by  the  world,  as  utterly  absurd,  and 
even  insane.  Yet  he  persevered.,  through  misfortune,  loss 
of  means,  ridicule,  and  opposition  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
midst  of  the  turmoils  of  revolution  and  war,  this  true 
hero  held  to  his  purpose,  and  went  on  educating.  He  was 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  the  world  was  yet  to  come  up 
with  him,  and  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  his  plans.  The  local  Government  of  the  Canton  of 
Unterwalden  at  length  recognised  his  efforts,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  school  at  Stantz.  Here  he  laboured 
with  immense  success,  almost  compelling  the  pupils  to 
love  and  admire  him,  so  devoted  was  he  to  their  happi- 
ness and  their  interests.  No  materials  could  have  been 
less  favourable  than  those  committed  to  his  care — chil- 
dren whose  minds  had  been  corrupted  by  the  habits  of 
begging  and  stealing,  to  which  the  miserable  neces- 
sities of  the  times  had  driven  them.  But  how  could 
children,  no  matter  how  vitiated  by  habit,  resist  such 
methods  as  those  which  Pestalozzi  employed  ? 

"  My  first  task,"  says  he,  "  was  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  my  pupils,  and  to  attach  them  to  me ;  this  main  point 
once  attained,  all  the  rest  appeared  to  me  easy.  The 
deserted  state  in  which  I  found  myself,  all  painful  as  it 
was,  and  the  absolute  want  of  assistance,  were  precisely 
what  contributed  the  most  to  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise. Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  turned  all  my 
cares  and  all  my  affections  to  the  children;  to  me  they 
were  indebted  for  all  the  relief  they  received.  I  partook 
alike  of  their  pains  and  their  pleasures ;  I  was  everywhere 
with  them  when  they  were  well,  and  when  they  were 
sick,  I  was  constantly  at  their  bedside.  We  had  the 
same  nourishment,  and  I  slept  in  the  midst  of  them; 
and  from  my  bed  either  prayed  with  them,  or  taught 
them  something." 

Extraordinary  success  attended  the  labours  of  Pestalozzi 
at  Stantz ;  but  these  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  he  then  removed  to  Borgdorf, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  where  he  founded  another  school, 
which  .was  equally  successful  with  the  former.  But  this 
too  was  broken  up  by  the  revolutions  of  the  period ;  and 
still  persevering,  he  founded  again  a  poor-school  in  the 
country,  some  five  miles  from  Berne,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Fellenberg,  and  again  he  succeeded  in  attracting 
around  him  large  numbers  of  pupils,  and  bringing  them 
to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  improvement.  Shortly  after, 
he  removed  to  a  place  called  the  Castle  of  Yverdon,  where 
he  founded  an  academy  for  the  education  of  all  classes. 
His  plans  by  this  time  attracted  great  notice  from  the 
leading  minds  of  all  countries  ;  numerous  schools  were 
founded  throughout  Germany  and  England  on  his  plan ; 
and  the  leading  features  of  his  system  are  now  adopted  in 
all  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Such  were  the  first  founders  of  Ragged  Schools —  | 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beneficent  institutions  of  : 
modern  times.  To  found  a  Ragged  School  is  a  greater 
work  than  to  found  a  College;  for  the  rich  are  never 
without  the  means  of  an  adequate  education :  but  the 
poor, — how  are  they  to  be  educated,  unless  by  some  such 
instrumentality  as  that  above  described  ?  and,  without 
education,  what  can  the  poor  ever  continue,  but  miserable 
and  degraded  ?  To  properly  and  efficiently  educate  the  poor 
— such  is  the  greatest  problem  for  the  solution  of  our 
age ;  and  to  accomplish  this  work,  to  some  extent,  is  the 
glorious  mission  of  the  Teacher  in  Ragged  Schools. 
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HUMAN  HOPES. 

IT  was  a  sweet,  calm  evening — so  calm  that  the  expe- 
rienced imagined  that  this  very  calmness  might  but  be 
the  precursor  of  one  of  those  terrible  storms  which  not 
unfrequently  visit  our  Western  Islands. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  piazza  lounged  a  West  India 
merchant,  and  by  his  side  was  seated  his  young  English 
wife.  She  had  been  kindly  and  tenderly  nurtured,  the 
idol  of  fond  parents,  the  darling  of  doting  brothers  and 
sisters ;  yet  all  these,  her  home,  her  relatives,  her 
country  she  had  left,  to  join  him  to  whom  she  had  been 
long  attached,  and  who  was  now  to  her  a  most  affec- 
tionate husband. 

Near  them  was  playing  a  sweet  child  of  some  four 
summers,  attended  by  an  ayah,  who  ever  and  anon,  as 
the  child  wearied  of  its  play,  or  complained  of  the  heat 
and  fatigue  which  its  amusement  produced,  would  take  it 
upon  her  lap,  and  sing  to  it  one  of  those  wild,  foolish 
songs,  which  have  of  late  become  so  popular  in  our  own 
dear  England. 

"  Henry,  my  love,  do  not  again  urge  it,"  said  the 
young  wife  ;  "  I  could  not  leave  you  and  our  child." 

"  The  nurse  and  dear  little  Emmeline  shall  accompany 
you." 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  will  remain  here  until  the  autumn,  and  then  join 
you ;  by  that  time,  if  my  sugar  plantations  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  I  expect  them  to  be,  I  shall  then  have  realized 
the  modest  independence,  which  was  the  sole  motive  of 
my  coming  personally  to  take  possession  of  the  acres  left 
me  by  my  uncle.  I  will  then  sell  them,  convert  all  my 
possessions  into  money,  and  then,  dearest  I  a  life  of  quiet 
happiness,  with  dear  friends  at  home." 

"  Oh,  how  much  I  long  for  it,"  said  his  wife.  "  The 
air  here  is  stifling,  and  I  feel  myself  daily  more  unlike 
the  healthy,  robust  girl  you  once  knew  me." 

"  And  it  is  this  debility,  this  evident  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution, that  makes  me  so  strongly  urge  your  return  to 
Europe  at  once.  Captain  Stratford  will  sail  in  a  fort- 
night, and  assures  me  he  will  take  every  care  for  your 
comfort." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear  Henry ;  but  still  I  cannot 
i  leave  you.     Oh,  come  with  me  now.     What  matters  the 
few  more  riches  you  are  staying  to  glean  ?     Are  we  not 
all  the  world  to  each  other  ?" 

"  True,  most  true,  dearest  j  but  yet  we  must  not  be 
unmindful  of  our  children,  Mary.  For  Emmeline  is  at 
present  our  only  care ;  but  had  your  health  been  capable 
of  nursing  our  boy,  iie  might  now  have  been  with  us. 
Do  not,  oh !  do  not  let  this  dreadful  climate  cost  us 
another  life." 

"  I  will  go  to  Barbadoes ;  you  know  the  change  has 
been  of  benefit  to  me  before ;  I  will  stay  there  for  my 
approaching  confinement ;  you  can  then  visit  me ;  but  I 
cannot,  indeed  I  cannot  cross  the  '  wide  waste  of  waters' 
alone."  And  she  threw  herself  upon  his  shoulder  and 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Mary,  '  God  is  everywhere ;'  on  the  waters — in  the 
deep.  He  will  be  with  you,  and  your  husband's  prayers 
shall  beg  of  him  to  regard  you  with  his  especial  blessing. 
Come,  cheer  up,  sweet  wife,  and  though  the  trial  is  most 
severe  to  both  of  us,  resolve  to  bear  your  part,  for  the 
sake  of  the  child  that  is  to  be  given  to  us." 

"  I  will  try,  dear  Henry,  I  will  try ;  I  am  sadly  wilful 
and  ungrateful ;  but  you  have  quite  spoiled  me." 

"  And  I  may  tell  captain  Stratford  that  you  will  go 
with  him.  You,  the  nurse  and  child." 

"And  leave  you  quite  alone  I  No,  no,  Henry;  the 
nurse  and  child  shall  remain  here  until  you  can  bring 
them  to  England." 

"  This  must  not  be,  Mary,  they  must  accompany  you. 
My  engagements  here  will  be  very  numerous ;  I  shall 


have  long  distances  to  travel,  and  had  rather  they  did  not 
remain.     In  four  months  I  shall  join  you." 

"  Four  months !  Ah  !  Henry,  will  they  not  appeal- 
years  to  both  of  us  ? " 

A  sharp  wind  came  rushing  through  the  opened  win- 
dows, raising  the  soft  curls  from  Mary's  cheek,  and 
hoisting  them  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  The 
nurse  caught  the  child  up  in  her  arms,  and  hurried  into 
the  house.  Henry  placed  his  arms  around  his  wife,  and 
led  her  into  an  inner  apartment.  It  was  a  fearful  storm  j 
one  of  those  dreadful  tornadoes  which  leave  "  nought 
unscathed,"  tearing  up  huge  trees,  and  twisting  them  like 
straws,  bringing  devastation  wherever  it  came.  Mary 
was  very  ill  that  night ;  she  did  not  leave  her  bed  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  was 
more  reconciled  to  her  husband's  plan  for  her  return  to 
England.  The  eve  of  the  dreaded  day  came,  on  which 
Captain  Stratford  was  to  sail.  He  thought  it  advisable 
that  she  should  be  on  board  that  night.  Poor  Mary  was 
carried  there  insensible,  and,  when  her  reason  returned, 
she  found  the  vessel  in  motion. 

Sad  was  poor  Henry's  heart !  Wife,  child,  all  gone ! 
He  watched  the  vessel  until  his  eyes  became  so  dim  from 
tears,  that  all  around  him  was  clothed  in  a  deep  mist, 
and  then  he  turned  away  towards  that  home  which, 
until  now,  had  been  blest  with  a  wife's  fond  smile 
and  glad  welcome,  no  matter  how  short  his  absence 
from  it  might  have  been.  How  great  was  the  contrast 
now  1  There  was  her  small  table,  at  which  she  would 
sit  employed  in  some  feminine  occupation,  while  he 
would  beguile  the  hours  by  reading  to  her,  from  some  of 
their  favourite  authors.  Here  stood  a  vase  of  sweet 
flowers — they  had  been  gathered  and  arranged  by  her 
fingers — almost  her  last  act.  A  toy  of  his  child's  again 
awoke  his  sorrow,  and  he  threw  himself  on  a  couch, 
while  the  heavings  of  his  chest  betrayed  the  conflict 
within. 

Many  weeks  have  passed.  Mary  Vincent  has  once 
more  been  clasped  to  the  affectionate  bosom  of  her 
mother,  and  is  again  one  of  their  happy  family  group. 
Her  little  Emmeline  is  already  a  great  pet  with  grand- 
papa, and  takes  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the  huge  grey 
cat,  which  has  until  lately  had  undisturbed  possession  of 
a  comfortable  corner  of  the  hearth,  and  who  now  regards 
with  some  suspicion,  and  not  too  large  a  share  of  good- 
humour,  the  new  intruder,  who  so  frequently  occupies  the 
seat  on  her  master's  lap,  which  was  wont  to  be  peculiarly 
her  own  property. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  was  rapidly  reco- 
vering strength ;  as  she  gazed  on  her  infant,  she  would 
clasp  him  to  her  bosom  and  say,  "  Could  thy  father  but 
see  thee,  my  boy,  how  he  would  rejoice  that  he  prevailed 
on  thy  mother  to  come  to  England." 

Henry  had  written  once  to  his  wife.  "  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  at  present  our  affairs  are  most 
promising,  and  I  hope  so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  be  able 
in  about  six  weeks  to  dispose  of  my  goods  to  advantage. 
Already  the  son  of  a  neighbour  is  in  treaty  for  the  planta- 
tions ;  when  they  are  sold,  little  else  remains  to  be  done, 
and  I  may  hope  very  shortly  again  to  embrace  my  trea- 
sures. In  the  mean  time  I  commit  them  to  the  care  of 
Him  '  who  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth.' "  He  went 
on  further  to  say,  that  his  friend  Captain  Stratford  would 
be  returning  with  a  cargo  about  the  time  he  thought  he 
should  be  ready  to  sail,  and  that  he  should,  most  pro- 
bably, come  home  in  his  vessel. 

On  the  birth  of  his  son  the  happy  intelligence  had  been 
immediately  dispatched  to  him,  as  it  was  hoped  he  would 
receive  it  before  he  left  Jamaica. 

Time,  with  his  wings  of  strength  and  fleetness  passed 
on,  as  time  will  pass,  whether  conducting  the  maiden  to 
her  bridal,  or  the  old  man  to  his  grave,  and  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Stratford's  vessel  was  daily  looked  for.  Poor  Mary 
scarcely  took  her  necessary  walks,  lest  Henry  should  arrive 
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in  her  absence ;  she  feared  to  sleep,  lest  he  should  come 
and  not  find  her  watching ;  she  dressed  her  children  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  smoothed  her  daughter's  bright 
locks,  that  they  might  look  their  best  when  first  their 
father's  eye  rested  upon  them.  Poor  Mary !  my  heart 
bleeds  for  thee,  thy  fond  visions  of  joy  must  vanish  !  the 
cup  which  is  half  tasted  must  be  set  down,  never  to  glad- 
den thy  lips  again  !  henceforth  thy  children  must  be  all 
in  all  to  thee ;  bring  them  up  as  he  would  have  taught 
them,  instil  into  their  minds  those  holy  principles  and 
calm  desires,  which  in  after  life  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth, 
instruct  them  in  those  things  which  "perish  not  in  the 
using,"  and  "  thou  shalt  have  thy  reward." 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  spring  when  Captain  Strat- 
ford slowly  traced  his  way  to  the  residence  of  Mary's 
parents.  His  air  was  dejected,  and  his  whole  manner 
evinced  grief  and  unhappiness. 

His  errand  was  sad,  most  sad, — and  it  is  a  trying  task 
to  bring  misery  and  desolation,  where  you  hoped  to 
be  the  cause  of  increased  happiness.  Poor  Henry 
Vincent's  arrangements  had  all  been  completed  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  it  was  within  three  days  of  his  setting 
sail  for  England,  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the 
district  where  he  resided,  and  he  was  one  of  its  first  vic- 
tims ;  the  rapid  fatality  of  this  disease  is  well  known,  and 
Captain  Stratford  had  only  time  to  receive  the  last  faint 
words  of  the  dying  man,  who,  not  without  a  struggle 
commended  his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  Him  who 
has  promised  to  regard  the  widow  and  the  orphan  with 
His  especial  favour,  and  to  see  him  calmly  resign  his  soul 
to  "  Him  who  gave  it." 

We  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  poor  Mary's  grief, 
those  only  who  have  suffered  a  similar  bereavement  can 
realize  it. 

Time  has  in  some  degree  sobered  her  affliction,  and 
when  she  watches  her  two  sweet  children  in  their  gam- 
bols, she  cannot  but  feel  grateful  that  they  have  been 
preserved  to  her,  though  while  looking  upon  them  she 
will  turn  away  her  head  for  a  moment,  a  tear  will  intrude 
itself,  and  she  will  sigh  and  say,  ALAS,  FOR  HUMAN 
HOPES. 


THE  HEART  THAT  LOVES  US  STILL. 

The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak,  when  winter  storms  assail, 

As  closely  twines,  as  tightly  clings,  as  in  the  summer  gale  ; 

So,  when  the  ruthless  winds  of  fate  come  freezing  with  their  chill, 

We  find  the  same  devotion  in  "  The  heart  that  loves  us  still." 

False  friends  fall  off  in  poverty — their  friendships,  once  so  warm, 
Fade  like  the  shining  summer  flower  before  the  winter  storm, 
But,  'mid  the  dim  and  gloomy  scene,  fair  Hope  and  Truth  instil — 
Sweet  echoes  softly  breathing  from  "  The  heart  that  loves  us  still." 

Thus,  like  a  spirit  by  our  side,  it  lights  the  darkest  hour, 
And  lulls  the  troubled  soul  to  rest  with  gentle  seraph  power  ; 
'Tis  meet  its  changeless  faith  be  sung  in  many  a  deathless  trill- 
When  woman  in  our  sorrow  brings  "  The  heart  that  loves  us  still." 

ROBERT  FISHER. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  COLLEGE,  SHEFFIELD. 

OUR  visit  to  Sheffield,  in  the  early  part  of  last  Sep- 
tember, was  one  so  productive  of  valuable  information 
of  several  kinds,  as  to  need,  perhaps,  in  giving  preference 
to  the  subject  of  its  People's  College,  the  apology  of  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  question  of  popular  education, 
above  all  others.  But  much  that  we  have  yet  to  say,  of 
a  purely  social,  or  artistic  character  in  reference  to  design, 
is  comparatively  local  in  its  interest,  to  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  an  important  question  afforded  by  the  conduct  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  this  parent  institution  of  Shef- 
field, viz.: — "Through  what  means,  whilst  sectarian  oppo- 


sition and  Government  inaction  exist  as  they  do,  is  the 
adult  and  growing  section  of  our  manufacturing  popula- 
tion to  be  educated  ?"  And  this  interest  is  the  more 
important,  when  we  recollect  that  a  large  city,  like 
Norwich,  already  possesses  a  similar  institution,  lately 
organized,  yet  already  with  a  student  list  of  between  two 
and  three  thousand. 

Tho  People's  College  at  Sheffield  was  originally  insti- 
tuted by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Bayley,  in  1842,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  education  for  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  superior  to  that  which 
is  ordinarily  called  education  by  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  The  power  to  wield  a  pen,  to  read,  or  cast 
a  sum,  were  justly  considered  by  Mr.  Bayley,  the  instru- 
ments towards  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  not 
knowledge  itself;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  young 
men  and  apprentices  of  Sheffield  might,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  their  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  hours  of 
labour,  advance  their  mental  culture  far  beyond  the  limits 
thought  requisite  for  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
manual  labour.  Proceeding  on  this  idea,  the  institution 
and  detail  of  the  College  were  carried  onward  by  him 
with  unexampled  zeal  through  a  space  of  six  years, 
till  September,  1848,  when  he  removed  to  London. 
Though  this  loss  of  the  founder  and  zealous  patron  looked 
inauspicious  for  the  future  existence  of  the  institution, 
particularly  as  at  this  time  the  number  of  its  students 
was  small,  a  committee  was  chosen,  principally  from  the 
monitors,  who  had  worked  under,  and  been  trained,  as  it 
were,  by  Mr.  Bayley ;  and  to  this,  more  than  to  other 
circumstances,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  efficiency 
and  growth  of  the  institution.  There  is,  however, 
another,  and  an  important  element  of  success  in  the  fact, 
that  the  committee  is  formed  of  young  men  who  are  as 
much  convinced  of  the  worth  of  popular  education  as  they 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  desire  to  promote  it. 

As  all  such  institutions  should  be,  the  People's  College 
is  self-supporting,  mainly  through  the  fees  of  students, 
and  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  monitors  and  lecturers, 
the  former  being  sixpence  paid  weekly,  and  a  quarterage 
of  one  shilling,  making  in  the  whole  the  yearly  sum  of 
£l  10s.  from  each  student. 

At  the  time  this  working  committee  took  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  in  their  hands,  it  was  in  an  entire  state  of 
need,  both  of  books,  furniture,  and  money  ;  whilst,  at 
the  period  of  our  visit,  ^200  had  been  received  in  stu- 
dents' fees,  through  the  course  only  of  eleven  months, 
and  deducting  the  expenses  of  rent,  coals,  gas,  cleaning, 
&c.,  the  clear  gain  of  .£110  was  left  to  promote  the  further 
improvement  of  the  institution. 

Amongst  the  laws  are  those  constituting  the  People's 
College  a  self-supporting  and  self-governing  educational 
institution  :  that  all  persons  shall  be  eligible  to  become 
members  :  that  it  shall  be  free  from  sectarian  religion, 
and  party  politics  :  and  that  the  surplus  funds  be  applied 
exclusively  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  Sheffield  College,  and  were 
not  amongst  those  who  expect  to  find  the  ministry  of 
the  people's  self-earned  learning  housed  in  a  palace,  and 
therefore  found  more  than  we  looked  for.  That  was  fair 
sized,  cleanly,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated  rooms,  in 
the  heart  of  where  the  people  work  and  dwell,  where 
exist  the  social  relations  they  may  exalt  and  carry  on- 
ward, and  where  the  knowledge  so  acquired  will  best  bear 
its  fruits.  But  there  was  an  earnestness  in  all  we  saw 
which  would  have  graced  a  College  of  Massachusetts,  or 
our  own  more  aristocratic  institutions,  though  many  of 
the  students  were  no  other  than  the  young  men  and 
apprentice  lads  we  had  seen  at  the  forges,  at  the  grinding 
wheels,  and  in  the  workshops  that  morning;  and  their 
studies  no  profounder,  or  more  abstract,  than  plain  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  lessons  in  writing.  But  no  learning, 
however  rudimentary,  can  be  separated  from  this  condi- 
tion of  earnestness;  if  it  is,  it  ceases  to  be  truthful;  and 
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this  is  why  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  this  country 
have  proved  to  so  large  an  extent  failures.  The  induc- 
tive link,  between  the  working  man's  labour  and  his 
intellectual  needs,  was  not  clearly  seen,  even  by  insti- 
tutors  like  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  who  wei*e  the 
early  promoters  arid  patrons  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  thing  is,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man  is 
in  one  respect  in  opposition ;  exhaust  either  by  labour, 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  rent,  to  bring  its 
opposite  into  action ;  and  therefore  to  those  wearied  by 
physical  labour,  the  solution  of  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  the 
study  of  history,  or  a  geometrical  lesson  in  relation  to 
design  is,  if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed,  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  satisfactory  of  repose,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
conducive  to  the  need  of  sound  and  pregnant  knowledge. 
But  the  contrary  to  this,  was  on  two  material  points  pur- 
sued by  the  earlier  promoters  of  Mechanics'  Institutions 
for  the  working  classes.  It  was  conceived  that,  because 
the  artisan  had  been  in  his  workshop  all  day,  that  know- 
ledge must  be  made  seductive;  and  however  profound 
the  subject  chosen,  he  must  be  treated  with  it  as  children 
with  physic— that  is  sugared.  He  was  favoured  with 
what  was  called  "  a  popular"  elucidation  of  astronomy, 
"a  popular  dissertation  on  heat,"  "an  entertaining 
analysis  of  the  steam  engine ;  "  but  once  these  entertain- 
ing facts  worn  threadbare,  and  his  interest  wearied  by 
reiteration,  he  found  himself  as  ignorant  as  before,  or  in 
possession  of  just  that  smattering  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  disclosed  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  acquire- 
ment of  all  truth ;  and  thus  disgusted  by  the  very  know- 
ledge which  he  needed,  his  support  and  interest  were  no 
longer  given.  This  shows  that  we  cannot  invert  the 
processes  of  truth.  Support  thus  withdrawn,  and  popu- 
larity lessened,  a  new  stimulus  was  sought  by  managers 
and  committees  ;  and  concerts  and  lectures  on  every-day 
subjects,  were  brought  into  operation,  with  no  other  re- 
sult in  innumerable  instances,  than  that  of  attracting 
another  class  who,  occupied  more  by  mental  than  physical 
labour,  were  glad  to  procure  amusement  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Hence  Mechanics'  Institutes  have  notoriously  passed  into 
middle  class  hands ;  and  a  very  able  report  which  now  lies 
before  us  fully  bears  out  this  fact. 

But  the  people,  the  handicraftsmen  of  this  country  want 
knowledge ;  they  want  that  species  of  knowledge  which 
possesses  the  stimulus  of  being  connected  with  the  duties 
and  interests  of  their  daily  life  ;  they  want  instruction  in 
that  class  of  knowledge  which  is  truth  based  upon  induc- 
tion ;  namely,  knowledge  which  grows  out  of  a  considera- 
tion of  their  peculiar  local  needs,  as  design  in  relation  to 
metallic  art  for  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  to  textile  art 
for  Norwich  and  Manchester ;  they  want  instruction  in  the 
teeming  facts  of  the  history  of  this  great  country,  and  to 
be  taught  that  its  principles  of  liberty  are  sterling,  its  laws 
noble,  in  spite  of  much  error  and  need  of  reformation ; 
and  they  want  finally  to  be  taught  that  the  greatest  refor- 
mation wanting,  is  of  men,  not,  things ;  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  individual  temperance,  prudence,  and 
forethought,  is  what  this  country  and  this  generation 
require.  As  the  noble  Pestalozzi  beautifully  said,  "  The 
amelioration  of  outward  circumstances  will  be  the  effect, 
but  can  never  be  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  improve 
ment."  Now  if  people's  colleges  be  ably  carried  onward, 
such  needs  may  be  fully  satisfied ;  but  there  must  be  no 
attempt  to  make  a  royal  road  to  learning,  by  pleasant 
sedatives,  for  knowledge  possesses  within  itself  the 
sweetest  and  most  attractive  of  allurements;  and  what 
attractions  may  be  needed,  let  them  be  found  apart,  at 
the  concert  and  lecture  room,  and  not  as  mere  matters 
for  amusement  in  connection  with  the  institution  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  college.  But  we 
must  not  be  supposed  to  condemn  all  classes  of  lectures 
those  in  inductive  connexion  with  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge taught,  form  a  desirable  method  for  the  abl 


eacher  ;  but  it  is  when  unconnected,  when  out  of  the  line 
>f  all  method,  when  mere  persiflage,  that  we  object  to  th?m. 
The  lecturers  in  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Edinburgh  do 
not  entertain  their  students  with  an  essay  on  comic 
actors,  or  a  digression  on  architecture;  and  the  sarue 
ule  holds  good,  though  the  students  be  but  handicrafts- 
men, and  the  studies  but  rudimentary. 

In  this  institution  of  Sheffield,  as  in  others  organized  on 
:he  same  principles,  the  chief  class  hours  arc  in  the 
evening,  between  half-past  seven  to  nine,  and  the  best 
attendance  is  secured  at  this  period.  Whilst,  it  is 
bserved,  that  with  all  the  students,  more  or  less,  the 
signs  of  the  day's  toil  have  been  effaced  before  the  hour 
of  meeting,  and  an  air  of  decency  and  cleanliness  is  the 
usual  characteristic.  Indeed,  as  respects  the  females,  we 
particularly  noticed  that  they  were  cleanly  and  well 
dressed,  and  far  more  earnest  students,  than  some 
philosophers  who  conceive  woman  has  no  other  vocation 
than  to  darn  stockings  and  make  puddings,  might  like  to 
havewitnessed ;  and  so  far  from  being  as  such  philosophers 
would  imagine,  the  attendance  of  females  has  been  found 
highly  conducive  to  the  order  and  respectful  deport- 
ment of  the  other  classes.  One  thing  appears  to  us 
wanting  in  this  department  of  thePeople's  College,  namely. 
a  class  of  instruction  that  might  tell  upon  the  progress 
of  domestic  life.  And  here  it  is  in  a  department  of  this 
kind  that  the  females  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
ought  to  prove  serviceable  ;  and,  through  lessons  or 
written  discourses  on  cooking,  housewifery,  and  the 
management  of  children,  conduce  to  a  most  needful  and 
most  important  public  and  social  end.  If  extraneous 
and  separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  rudimentary 
learning,  no  efficient  committee,  especially  one  formed 
of  young  and  able  men  like  that  of  the  Sheffield  Col- 
lege, who  have  not  been  hardened  by  half  a  century 
of  routine,  into  a  fashion  of  domestic  life,  far  from 
being  productive  either  of  comfort  or  happiness,  would 
refuse  a  separate  room  for  such  classes  ;  and  we  do 
hope,  at  this  hint  thrown  out  of  what  is  needed,  that 
some  will  be  found  willing  to  become  teachers  of  this 
character.  Many  a  plate-burnisher,  many  a  file-scourer, 
many  an  apprentice  girl,  might  be,  by  such  method, 
taught  a  hundred  different  lessons,  the  effects  of  which 
would,  in  the  next  generation,  be  grave  enough  for  the 
consideration  of  the  philanthropist,  the  moralist,  and  the 
physician. 

Through  the  forthcoming  year  we  shall  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  this  class  of  topics  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  can- 
not press  too  earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of  thia  and 
similar  institutions,  the  noble  and  earnest  work  there  is 
for  them  to  do,  both  in  the  relation  of  monitor  and 
student ;  and  whilst  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  former  to 
show  both  ministers  and  people  what  can  be  done  by  the 
force  of  co-operative  earnestness,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  latter,  to  demetastrate  that  true  education  is  no 
fallacy  in  its  connection  with  manual  labour;  and  to 
show,  in  perhaps  another  instance,  that  the  heights  of 
Wharncliffe  can  inspire  anew,  and  the  soil  of  Hallamshire 
be  not  destitute  of  the  noble  in  their  generation. 

SILVKRPEN. 


ECCENTRIC    PEOPLE. 

"  Masters  !    it  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than 
false  knaves  ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly." 

IT  may  be  well  to  begin  with  a  declaration  that  these  few 
remarks  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  eccentri- 
cities of  genius.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  are  not 
eccentricities  at  all,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word ; 
they  are  not  departures  from  a  known  law  which  should 
regulate  the  being,  but  an  unconscious  conformity  with 
a  higher  law,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
attained.  /  am  not  a  genius,  reader,  and  we  will  take  it 
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for  granted  that  you  are  not  a  genius ;  but  we  need  not, 
on  that  account,  behave  like  fools  and  ignorant  persons. 
Let  us  always  avoid  that  deadliest  sin  of  folly  and 
ignorance,  viz.,  laughing  at  what  is  superior  to  ourselves, 
at  what  we  don't  understand.  Let  us  use  a  becoming 
reverence  in  speaking  of  all  higher  and  but  partially 
understood  intelligences  j  let  us  never  presume  to  ridicule 
or  censure  the  so-called  eccentricities  of  true  genius. 
Let  the  great  workers,  the  great  sufferers  for  humanity, 
— those  who  pioneer  the  way  for  us  into  the  path  less 
unknown — who  make  vast  conquests  in  the  spiritual 
world,  that  their  fellow-creatures  turn  to  account  in 
every-day  life  j  let  genius  be  ever  honoured  and  respected, 
even  by  those  who  are  least  able  to  offer  it  the  solace  of 
sympathy  and  thorough  appreciation. 

Our  present  business  has  nothing  to  do  with  genius ; 
it  is  far  less  aspiring  in  its  nature.  By  "eccentric 
people,"  I  mean  people  .whose  sole  claim  to  distinction 
and  admiration,  is,  what  they  and  their  friends  are 
pleased  to  call,  their  eccentricity  or  oddity.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  an  unkind  thing,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  you  may  have  had  as  much  experience  among  ec- 
centric people  as  your  humble  servant  j  because,  I  should 
then  feel  quite  sure  of  carrying  you  along  with  me  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  Truly,  "nature  hath  framed 
strange  fellows  in  her  time  j"  but  there  are  fellows  who 
have  framed  themselves  far  more  strangely  than  nature 
would  have  done,  if  they  had  let  her  alone. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  tender  infants  learn  the 
Latin  grammar.  From  the  time  when  I  could  first 
construe — 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caus-as," 
I  have  maintained  a  diligent  search  after  happiness  by 
trying  to  find  out  the  causes  of  things.  Bungler  as  I 
am,  the  object  of  my  search  has  never  yet  come  to 
hand.  Nay,  rather,  has  its  very  opposite  been  thrust 
upon  me  instead.  Tired  with  repeated  failures,  I  am 
now  going  to  make  up  my  mind  to  reach  my  "  being's 
end"  without  accomplishing  what  some  folks  consider 
its  "  aim."  Still,  my  little  experiences  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  certain  causes  may  amuse,  if  they  do  not  benefit, 
others  j  and  if  you  like  to  listen  to  me,  dear  reader,  you 
shall  hear  some  of  them  now. 

Having  studied  the  characters  of  eccentric  people 
attentively,  this  conclusion  has  forced  itself  upon  my 
mind: — the  eccentricity  of  all  sane  persons,  who  do  not 
possess  genius,  or  any  extraordinary  amount  of  talent, 
proceeds  from  two  chief  causes,  viz.,  vanity  and  perversity 
of  temper.  In  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  union  of  the 
two ;  although,  in  some,  the  love  of  admiration  pre- 
dominates, and,  in  others,  the  love  of  opposition. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  very  vain  man  begins  in  this 
way :  he  is  neither  handsome,  accomplished,  amiable, 
clever,  or  in  any  way  remarkable ;  and  yet  he  burns  to 
be  noted  among  men ;  to  be  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers."  He  is  an  ingenious  self-flatterer,  but  still  his 
instinct  tells  him  truly,  that  he  was  not  born  great,  and 
is  not  likely  to  achieve  greatness  by  the  exercise  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  But  he  is  far  too  vain 
to  be  contented  with  his  natural  insignificance.  As  he 
cannot  make  himself  superior  to  the  generality,  he 
determines  to  differ  from  them.  In  some  way  he  will 
make  himself  notorious  to  his  own  little  world ;  if  it  be 
only  by  standing  on  his  head,  or  wearing  his  coat  the 
hind  part  before.  If  people  will  but  look  at  him,  and 
talk  about  him,  the  vain  man,  who  sets  up  for  an  oddity, 
is  contented,  although  they  look  to  laugh  at,  and  talk 
to  blame  him. 

Of  this  class  is  my  friend  Mr.  Narcissus  Strangeways. 
Nature  has,  in  no  way,  singled  out  Narcissus  from  the  race 
as  her  peculiar  favourite.  He  is  little,  not  to  say  stumpy ; 
plain,  not  to  say  unpleasant-looking.  His  voice  is  such 
as  you  may  buy,  any  day,  for  sixpence,  in  a  toy-shop, 
imprisoned  in  the  leather  sides  of  a  barking  dog.  With 


such  a  pJiysique,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Narcissus  should 
be  smitten  with  the  desire  to  be  esteemed  "a  proper 
man "  and  stalwart,  besides  a  very  Adonis  as  regards 
grace  and  beauty,  and  in  speech 

"  As  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

Then,  again,  Narcissus  is  endowed  with  "  a  plentiful 
lack  of  wit,"  of  which  commodity  you  shall  not  pick  up  a 
grain  of  his  dropping,  though  he  go  through  all  the 
subjects  of  an  encyclopaedia,  during  your  conversation 
with  him.  Yet,  he  would  fain  have  you  think  that 
Sidney  Smith,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  Theodore 
Hook,  were  not  so  good  at  table-talk  as  he.  Wisdom  of 
the  higher  sort,  which  we  use  on  the  red  letter  days  of 
life ;  and  that  which  is  the  wisdom  of  working  days 
and  lower  things,  viz.,  common-sense;  of  these  Narcissus 
desires  you  to  believe  he  has  the  lion's  share.  In  short, 
he  has  a  sincere  and  ardent  admiration  for  his  own  sup- 
posed qualities.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  he 
would  be  doomed  to  that  melancholy  passion  spoken  of 
by  La  Fontaine  as  "  L' amour  de  meme  sans  avoir  de 
rivaux,"  which  we  can  but  imperfectly  render  into  English, 
as,  "  Love  of  oneself  without  having  any  rivals."  This 
appeared  to  be  his  probable  fate ;  when,  fortunately,  a 
distant  relation  died,  leaving  him  ^3,000  per  annum, 
and  the  name  of  Strangeways. 

A  strange  idea  came  into  the  head  of  our  friend  Nar- 
cissus Strangeways.  Now,  he  was  rich,  he  could  make 
himself  notorious ;  he  would  shine  forth  upon  the  world  as 
an  eccentric  character.  Even  Narcissus  was  not  silly 
enough,  or  sanguine  enough,  to  think  of  producing  any 
effect  in  that  character  as  a  poor  man.  But  now  that  he 
w^s  rich,  Mr.  Narcissus  Strangeways  was  sure  of  success. 
He  speedily  became  known  as  "an  extraordinary  man." 
"Such  an  eccentric  creature!"  "Really  the  greatest 
oddity  in  the  world ! " 

He  built  himself  a  house,  which  answered  his  purpose, 
of  making  people  stare,  as  well  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  was  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  apex 
downwards.  Having  learned,  from  historical  reading, 
that  the  meat-eating  races  of  men  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
the  greatest  workers  and  thinkers;  the  strongest, 
physically ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  developed 
mentally,  Mr.  Strangeways  thinks  proper  to  advocate  the 
necessity  of  living  upon  rice  and  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
barley-water,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  perfection  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  matter  of  clothing,  the  eccentricities 
of  Narcissus  Strangeways  would  astonish  all  writers  upon 
costume,  including  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son,  M.  Planche 
and  Sartor  Resartus.  As  to  considering  man  in  the 
light  of  a  forked  radish,  that  must  be  covered  up,  lest  it 
be  injured  by  cold ;  as  a  lay-figure  for  the  becoming 
arrangement  of  drapery ;  or,  as  a  machine  for  reforming 
tailors'  bills, — Narcissus  Strangeways  has  "no  such 
stuff"  in  his  thoughts.  His  idea  of  dress  is,  that  it  is  a 
vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  eccentricity ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  capital  means  of  getting  one's-self  stared  at. 
This  he  makes  very  evident ;  for  he  never  wears  a  coat, 
waistcoat,  or  pair  of  trowsers  like  other  people ;  and,  like 
Spenser's  celebrated  giant,  he  is  much  admired 
"  By  fools,  women,  and  boys." 

(Pardon  the  poet's  want  of  gallantry,  fair  readers,  but  he 
did  not  live  in  our  day,  you  must  remember.) 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  Mr.  Strangeways  at  a 
public  place,  or  in  a  private  party.  At  the  theatre,  for 
instance,  he  turns  his  back  to  the  stage  during  the  best 
actor's  best  scene,  and  endeavours  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  persons  near  him,  by  carefully  examining  his  teeth 
in  a  pocket  mirror.  During  Jenny  Lind's  finest  cadence 
he  will  rise  with  a  frown,  and  lounge  out  of  the  box, 
whistling  "  Cease,  rude  Boreas."  At  a  full  dress  even- 
ing party  he  will  appear  with  dirty  boots  and  linen,  and 
a  face  to  match.  He  never  agrees  with  the  general 
opinion,  because  nobodv  would  wonder  if  be  Hid.  His 
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carriages  are  of  a  remarkable  form  and  colour,  and  he 
has  been  known  to  paint  his  horses  red  and  blue.  Mr. 
Narcissus  Strangeways  is  the  theme  of  conversation  at 
every  tea-table  within  a  circumference  of  ten  miles ;  and, 
we  hare  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  intensely  gratified 
by  this  result  of  his  strenuous  efforts  after  notoriety. 
We  have  never  yet  known  any  one  who  is  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  or  who  calls  him  agreeable,  but  he  has 
attained  the  reputation  of  an  eccentric  person. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  perverse  is  caused  by  the  love 
of  opposition  more  than  by  anything  else ;  and  this  love 
is  not,  by  any  means,  the  result  of  false  reasoning, — of 
defective  judgment  in  all  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  No, 
it  is  a  pure  instinctive  love  of  opposition,  without  any 
calculation  or  consideration. 

There  is  Wilfred  Crossgrain,  Esq. ;  everybody  knows 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  men  ;  and  he 
is  eccentric,  not  because  he  wishes  to  make  people  stare 
at  and  admire  him,  but  because  he  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  him,  do  as  others  do.  He  has  a  grim  pleasure  in  com- 
bating, and  all  sorts  of  contrariety ;  and  has  sympathy 
with  nothing  but  antipathies.  He  is  not  really  ill-natured, 
but  if  you  ask  him  to  do  anything  to  oblige  you,  though 
it  were  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could  in 
your  house,  he  will  refuse  in  the  most  churlish  manner. 
If  you  happen  to  mention  an  incontrovertible  fact,  he 
will  meet  it  with  a  doubt  or  a  flat  contradiction.  Mr. 
Crossgrain  will  take  off  his  hat  to  a  beggar,  and  turn  his 
back  rudely  upon  a  peer ;  not  because  the  beggar  is  a 
good  man  and  the  peer  a  bad  one  (the  case  may  be  pre- 
cisely the  reverse),  but  because  it  is  not  customary  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  acts  in  this  way  with  any 
strong  desire  of  attracting  notice,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
little  mixture  of  vanity  with  the  perversity  of  his  conduct. 
He  wears  a  comfortable,  cheerful,  contented  air  at  a 
funeral,  and  at  a  wedding  he  will  appear  in  black,  with  a 
face  full  of  dismal  prognostications.  Crossgrain  is  a  dif- 
ficult man  to  talk  to  j  he  will  not  agree  with  any  one, 
neither  will  he  differ  in  a  rational,  sensible  way.  If  he 
sees  you  are  inclined  to  avoid  an  argument,  he  will  insist 
on  plunging  you  into  it ;  and  then,  when  you  have  given 
yourself  the  trouble  of  setting  the  battle  in  array  against 
him,  he  will  back  out  of  it.  He  is  well  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune ;  but  he  is  dissipating  them  fast  in  lawsuits 
about  the  most  absurd  trifles.  Nothing  gives  him  so  much 
satisfaction  as  a  quarrel  about  which  he  can  go  to  law. 
He  rails  against  women  and  matrimony ;  yet  he  has  been 
twice  married,  and  each  time  to  a  gentle  tractable  woman, 
who  was  simple  enough  to  mistake  all  his  crotchety  per- 
versities for  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  To  hear  Mrs. 
Crossgrain  boast  of  her  Wilfred's  oddity,  you  would  think 
I  that  women  prefer  absurd,  perverse,  and  antagonistic 
!  men,  to  sensible,  right-minded,  and  congenial  ones  j  that 
they  would  rather  have  to  say,  "  Oh,  my  husband  is  the 
most  eccentric  creature  in  the  world!"  than  "My  hus- 
band is  the  most  sensible  man  I  know  ! "  It  may  be 
cruel  kindness  to  enlighten  Mrs.  Crossgrain  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  have  an  honest  desire  that  other  folks  should 
not  fall  into  her  error.  Eccentric  conduct  is  no  proof 
of  mental  superiority,  but  almost  always  of  the  reverse. 
To  act  differently  from  others,  in  things  indifferent  and 
trifling,  is  only  a  proof  that  these  trifling  and  indifferent 
|  matters  have  been  taken  deeply  to  heart.  They  whose 
:  minds  are  occupied  with  trifles  are  incapable  of  enter- 
|  taining  great  thoughts  or  feelings;  ergo,  your  very  ec- 
•  centric  people  are  decided  impositions.  And  we  warn 
j  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  distrust  their  preten- 
sions to  greatness  of  intellect.  ~ 

J.  M.  W. 


THERE  are  many  persons  in  the  world  whose  hearts  are 
a  mere  muscle,  which  only  serves  for  the  purpose  of  an 
even  circulation. 


TALHAIARN'S  PRAYER. 

FROM    THE    WELSH. 

THE  following  beautiful  prayer  was  composed  by  Talhaiarn,  for 
the  Qorsedd,  or  periodical  sitting  of  the  British  bards,  from  which, 
circumstance  it  is  frequently  called  the  "  Gorsedd  prayer." — 

Talhaiarn  was  one  of  the  three  principal  baptismal  [i.  e., 
Christian]  bards  of  the  ancient  Britons.  He  was  bard  and  chief 
counsellor  to  Urien  Rheyed,  nephew  of  King  Arthur;  and 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  original,  which  is  quite  lost  in  the 
most  faithful  translation. — 

Grant  me,  oh  God,  to  tfeee  to  fly 

For  comfort,  when  the  storm  is  nigh ; 

Strong  in  thy  refuge,  let  me  stand, 

Strong  in  the  succour  of  thy  hand. 

Oh  !  let  my  converse,  Lord,  with  thee, 

From  bonds  of  error  set  me  free  ; 

Let  the  enlightening  of  my  mind 

Remove  the  shades  that  keep  me  blind. 

Grant  me  the  power,  the  right  to  see — 

To  love  the  good,  who  follow  thee ; 

And  in  that  love,  Oh  !  grant  the  lovej 

Of  all  on  earth,  of  God  above, 

God  and  all  goodness. 

The  last  line,  thus  appropriately  introduced,  is  the  motto  of 
Glamorgan ;  of  which  Talhaiarn  was  a  native. 


"HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS!" 

"  CRY  '  Havoc/  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,"  is  no  un- 
worthy expression  of  Shakspere,  to  intimate  a  coming 
state  of  hurly-burly  and  disastrous  confusion  j  but  we 
have  strong  doubts  whether  more  mischief — albeit,  less 
poetry — would  not  have  been  conveyed  in  "  Cry,  'Home 
for  the  holidays,'  and  let  slip  the  girls  and  boys." 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  resident  in  a  respectable 
and  well-ordered  mansion  before  the  arrival  of  some  half- 
dozen  brambles — (we  beg  pardon,  it  should  have  been 

olive  branches  ")  ?  Have  you  enjoyed  cheerful,  undis- 
turbed converse  with  the  host  and  hostess  over  the  break- 
fast-table ?  Have  you  indulged  in  solitary  luxury  over  a 
favourite  volume  in  the  little  study  ?  Have  you  serenely 
dozed  by  the  twilight  fire,  with  all  around  breathing  pro- 
priety, and,  blessed  word,  peace  ?  Have  you  reposed  in 
this  balmy  security,  we  ask,  before  the  importation  of 

six  under  fifteen,"  on  or  about  the  eighteenth  of  De- 
cember ?  and  have  you  managed  to  exist  in  the  same 
abode  after  the  said  importation  ?  What  nerves,  what 
resolution,  what  endurance  must  be  yours,  if  such  ordeal 
can  be  borne  without  flinching  ! 

Unrestrained  symptoms  of  an  incipient  excitement  may 
be  detected  in  mamma  a  day  or  two  before  the  auspicious 
period,  and  important  communications  to  the  cook  may 
be  overheard  touching  the  size  of  cakes  and  the  number  of 
tarts.  A  deal  of  extra  bustle  and  commotion  in  the 
general  household  may  be  observed,  extending  from  the 
scullery  to  the  topmost  bedroom,  and  the  increased  pulse 
of  domestic  vitality  indicates  the  approach  of  the  restless 
fever  which  is  ever  brought  from  school  by  girls  and  boys. 
Papa,  mamma,  and  perhaps  a  foolish  aunt,  go  of  course 
to  the  "station"  to  meet  the  "dear  children;"  and 
when  the  carriage  doors  open  and  the  identified  forms  rush 
out,  some  strong  delight  and  a  little  nervous  agitation  are 
displayed,  which  occasionally  cause  a  degree  of  difficulty 
in  getting  the  right  luggage  together ;  and  we  once  saw  a 
fond  father,  in  his  exuberant  bewilderment,  carry  a  huge 
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cricket-playing  boy  of  ten  years  date,  from  one  end  of  the 
platform  to  the  other — but  then  the  little  giant  had  curly 
hair,  and  soft,  laughing,  grey  eyes,  and  was  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  and  above  all,  "  very  like  his  mother." 
Home  they  rattle,  their  tongues  going  much  faster  than 
the  cab-wheels,  with  all  sorts  of  spasmodic  interrogato- 
ries and  replies,  jostled  together  by  impatient  eager- 
ness, that  would  perplex  any  but  very  partial  auditors  into 
confirmed  lunacy. 

For  a  few  hours,  perchance,  some  slight  trace  of 
"  boarding-school "  manners  may  linger  about  the  "  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  !"  but  full  soon  the  uproar  begins ; 
play-boxes  are  unpacked,  prizes  vociferously  displayed, 
ushers  abused,  masters  mimicked,  governesses  called  "  old 
frumps,"  and  lady-like  teachers  stigmatized  as  "  disagree- 
able things  !"  Oh  !  the  vast  change  in  the  quiet  house  ! 
Such  tramping  up-stairs,  such  sliding  down  balustrades, 
such  hunting  in  attic-cupboards,  such  invasions  of  the 
pantry,  such  litters  in  the  parlour,  and  such  a  gathering 
in  the  hall  of  caps,  cloaks,  comforters,  beaver  bonnets, 
fur  capes,  and  gloves,  that  one  might  mistake  the  place 
for  a  superior  sort  of  Rosemary  Lane  !  Master  Henry 
has  been  violently  smitten  during  the  "  last  half"  with  an 
affection  for  theatricals  on  a  small  scale,  and  conse- 
quently every  evening  the  whole  table  is  occupied  by  a 
miniature  stage,  foot-lamps  most  redolent  of  bad  oil, 
saucers  of  paste,  bottles  of  gum,  boxes  of  colours,  gold 
and  silver  foil,  spangles,  brushes ;  Mr.  O.  Smith  as  some- 
body in  The  Fire  King ;  Mr.  Van  Amburgh  as  somebody 
among  four  lions;  and  the  whole  "properties"  and  "per- 
sonages "  essential  to  The  Miller  and  his  Men.  Master 
George  insists  on  having  room  for  his  magic-lantern,  and 
Miss  Ellen  and  Master  Tom  cannot  see  any  just  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  space  for  the  draught-board. 
Jangling  ensues,  and  a  quickly-brewed  storm  rages  until 
papa  is  called  upon  to  interfere.  The  surface  of  the 
waves  is  smoothed,  but  sundry  kicks  are  carried  on  be- 
neath the  mahogany,  and  acute  whisperings  relative  to 
"  serving  out "  may  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Home  for  the  holidays  !"  Oh,  words  of  ubiquitous 
import ! — we  hear  them  in  the  everlasting  duets  strummed 
to  every  visitor  by  two  giggling  girls,  who  do  not  think  it 
at  all  necessary  that  bass  should  be  in  unison  with  treble ; 
we  hear  them  in  the  slang  school  phrases,  blustered  by 
gawky  boys,  in  defiance  of  mamma's  entreaties  that  they 
will  not  be  "so  rude;"  we  see  them  printed  in  the 
"  Polka "  steps,  with  stampings  and  slidings,  and  hop- 
pings  and  heelings,  alike  innumerable  and  mysterious  ;  we 
see  them  written  on  the  jam  puddings  and  marmalade 
tarts  spread  far  and  wide.  We  note  the  syllables  in  the 
medallion  pieces  of  card-board  traced  with  flowers  unre- 
cognised by  Linnaeus,  and  in  Swiss  cottages  that  would 
have  astonished  the  designing  faculties  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ;  they  haunt  us  in  the  forms  of  "fancy  baskets," 
made  to  carry  nothing;  and  highly-coloured  maps  that 
would  have  puzzled  Captain  Cook  and  all  other  captains. 
We  tumble  over  them  in  the  shape  of  bows  and  arrows, 
stray  marbles,  miniature  cannon,  skipping-ropes,  bats 
and  balls,  and  a  variety  of  juvenile  possessions  left 
indiscriminately  wherever  they  might  have  been  last 
used. 

"Home  for  the  Holidays,"  stares  us  in  the  face,  as 


we  look  round  the  boxes  of  Old  Drury,  and  see  a  grin- 
ning, rosy-faced  regiment  in  white  collars  and  smart 
frocks.  "  Home  for  the  Holidays,"  jostles  us  in  every 
highway,  as  the  troops  of  independent  youngsters  make 
a  dead  stop  at  some  enticing  shop  window,  with  various 
pulls  at  the  maternal  skirt,  and  corresponding  inqui- 
ries as  to  whether  certain  desired  articles  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  purchased.  "Home  for  the  Holidays"  is 
stamped  on  the  tailor's  bag,  containing  loosely-fitting 
suits  of  dark  blue,  and  the  dress-male er's  parcel,  teeming 
with  deeply-tucked  dresses.  "  Home  for  the  Holidays  " 
is  detected  in  the  piles  of  new  shoes,  new  stockings,  new 
hats,  new  bonnets,  new  everything,  all  coming  in  with 
the  New  Year. 

"  Home  for  the  Holidays,"  pleasant  joyous  words ! 
bringing  to  our  hearts  and  firesides,  health,  hope,  cheer- 
fulness, arid  light.  Children  are  the  butterflies  of  our 
worldly  wilderness,  and  we  love  to  have  them  come  about 
us  at  all  seasons,  though  to  confess  the  truth,  they  are  very 
provoking  sometimes,  and  to  our  certain  knowledge  many 
a  doting  sire  who  hastened  with  intense  exuberance  of  joy 
to  hail  his  progeny  in  the  month  of  December,  has  been 
heard  to  make  particular  enquiry  towards  the  end  of 
January,  as  to  "  when  school  commenced,"  and  a  very 
truthful  and  genuine  air  has  accompanied  his  remark, 
that  he  was  "  glad  the  time  was  near."  Nay  !  we  once 
heard  one  of  the  best  fathers  in  the  world  declare  that  he 
would  have  a  fiddler  and  a  bonfire  the  day  after  the 
departure  of  his  cherished  brood,  to  celebrate  the  happy 
event;  but,  perhaps  it  is  fair  to  mention  that  this  de- 
claration was  wrung  from  him  by  the  painful  facts  of 
two  young  gentlemen  having  taken  infinite  trouble  to  pre- 
cipitate themselves  through  a  most  remote  skylight,  and 
three  young  ladies  having  indulged  in  preserves  and  sweet- 
meats, to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  a  visit  from  the 
family  Esculapius. 

We  have  noticed  that  depredations  and  enormities 
generally  increase  as  the  vacation  draws  to  a  close. 
Jackets  and  trowsers  are  damaged  beyond  reparation, 
frocks  discovered  with  gathers  out,  and  pins  in,  and  a 
reckless  apathy  to  all  parental  discipline  is  often  evident, 
exhibited,  we  suppose,  on  the  desperate  principle  of 
"a  short  life  and  a  merry  one."  Serious  lectures  are 
bestowed  on  "dear  Tom,"  and  sharp  reprimands  lavished 
on  "  sweet  little  Emily."  It  is  protested  that  "  such 
eating  and  drinking,"  "such  running  and  racing,"  "such 
mischief  and  rudeness,"  cannot  be  "  put  up  with,"  even 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  criminals,  and  sorry  are  we  in 
our  charity  and  philosophy  to  say  it,  but  it  does  really 
appear  that  a  most  hardened  audacity,  and  brazen  cha- 
racter of  rebellion  generally  mark  the  conduct  of  very 
"young  England,"  when  "Home  for  the  Holidays." 

And  yet  these  few  words  are  traced  in  illuminated 
letters  that  we  would  not  exterminate  for  the  world. 
They  are  the  beacon-lights  that  guide  many  a  tiny  craft 
through  the  stormy  waters  of  "  grammar,  geography, 
French,  Latin,  and  .history."  Many  a  small  breast  with 
large  heart  would  sob  itself  to  death,  were  it  not  for  this 
El  Dorado  ever  kept  in  sight.  The  frosty  discipline  of 
school  duties,  and  the  sharp  atmosphere  of  "  classes"  and 
"  examinations,"  would  try  many  a  susceptible  constitu- 
tion severely,  were  it  not  for  the  six  weeks  of  relaxing 
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climate  found  in  the  southern  latitude  ot'  "  Home  for  the 
Holidays." 

"  Home  for  the  Holidays " — oh,  words  of  magic 
might !  Who  does  not  recollect  the  time  when  they  had 
the  power  of  sending  the  warm  blood  bounding  through 
the  heart  with  quickened  glow  ?  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  joyous  thrill  that  prompted,  as  the  stage- 
coach whirled  away  from  academic  walls,  and  visions  grew 
stronger  of  fun,  freedom,  pantomime,  and  plum  cake  ? 
Midsummer  was  merry  enough  ;  but  Christmas,  jolly, 
happy,  glorious  Christmas,  was  the  acme  of  delight,  with 
its  beef  and  pudding  festival,  its  Boxing-day,  its  New 
Year's-day,  its  Twelfth-day,  and  all  its  appliances  of 
clowns,  columbines,  family  feasts,  juvenile  parties,  roasted 
chestnuts,  smoking  flip,  and  "  Blindman's  Buff."  Bright, 
warm  young  spirits — rollicking  and  romping,  as  we  once 
rollicked  and  romped — we  bless  you  from  our  innermost 
souls,  although  we  are  compelled  now  and  then  to  scold, 
and  occasionally  wish  you  back  again  at  Mr.  Whackcm's 
and  Mrs.  Trimtail's.  Health  and  happiness  attend  ye,  and 
may  the  days  to  come  never  cause  ye  to  look  back  with  a 
sigh  on  the  days  gone — when  ye  shouted,  "  Home  for  the 
Holidays  !  "  ELIZA  COOK. 


LILLY  WATSON ; 

OR,    THE    STAR   ON    THE    DEEP. 

IT  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  in  the  cemetery  which 
occupies  the  slope  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  little  village 
of  R ,  on  the  sea  coast,  a  few  stragglers  still  lin- 
gered who  had  come  thither  out  of  curiosity,  to  behold 
a  body  consigned  to  its  parent  clay.  No  pompous  show 
had  been  seen  at  that  burial.  She  who  had  departed  was 
a  poor  widow,  but  her  death  had  left  a  void  in  two  hearts 
which  would  not  easily  be  filled  up.  The  rich  feelings 
which  God  has  bestowed  alike  on  the  humble  and  on  the 
wealthy  gushed  forth  in  bitter  tears  at  this  moment  by 
the  newly-made  grave.  The  little  crowd  had  dispersed, 
and  two  figures  only  remained  sitting  on  the  turf.  One 
was  that  of  a  girl  about  sixteen,  pale  as  ashes,  but  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  in  spite  of  a  worn  and  haggard  look, 
earned  by  long  attendance  on  her  sick  mother.  Lilly 
Watson  was  now  left  alone  to  combat  with  the  world, 
and  to  protect  her  little  brother  from  its  snares.  He 
sat  at  her  side  sobbing  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  one  who 
had  made  his  infancy  and.  childhood,  though  passed 
amid  toil,  sweet  and  bright  by  the  glance  of  affection, 
that,  where  it  in  reality  exists,  destroys  the  sting  of 
hardship,  toil,  and  affliction.  Lilly,  however,  when  she 
had  given  way  to  her  first  overpowering  sense  of  sorrow, 
felt  within  herself  that  to  indulge  it  was  to  sin  against 
Him  who  disposes  of  all  things  well;  rising,  therefore,  and 
drying  her  own  eyes,  she  kissed  away  her  brother's  tears, 
and  bade  him  come  home.  In  silence  they  wandered 
hand  in  hand  down  the  hill  side,  and  took  their  way  to 
one  of  the  cottages  in  the  midst  of  the  village.  This, 
their  home,  when  reached,  renewed  their  sorrow  once 
again ;  it  appeared  so  desolate,  so  empty,  now  that  she 
was  gone.  Lilly  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  leaning 
her  pale  cheek  upon  her  hand,  gazed  out  upon  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean,  which  sent  forth  a  troubled  murmur,  as 
if  it  meditated  some  display  of  its  power  ere  long.  She 
.  little  knew  how  deeply  the  voice  of  the  deep  waters  was 
';  connected  with  her  own  future  destiny.  Into  the  little 

port  of  R ,  vessels  sometimes   put,  either   to   take 

in  water,  or  when  driven  there  by  stress  of  weather. 
A  ship  had  not  long  since  arrived,  and  there  she  lay,  her 
sails  furled,  and  her  little  flag  floating  in  the  breeze. 


Lilly  called  her  brother  to  watch  the  men  rowing  in  to  :  | 
shore,  thinking  thus  to  divert  his  attention,  while  her  j  I 
own  thoughts  wandered  to  her  position. 

Mrs.  Watson  was  the  widow  of  a  seaman  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  upon  the  coast.  Early  trained  in  the  way  : 
of  adversity,  her  mind  had  been  chastened  and  elevated 
by  her  sorrows.  If,  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her 
heart,  she  repined  that  the  chosen  of  her  youth  was  gone, 
she  strove,  from  her  own  experience,  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  her  fatherless  children  the  lesson  that  all  things 
here  below  are  unstable.  She  argued  with  herself  that, 
perhaps,  she  had  set  her  heai-t  too  deeply  upon  her 
earthly  affection,  and  had  made  her  husband  too  much  of 
an  idol.  Still,  though  she  spoke  thus  and  thought  thus, 
there  were  moments  when  the  sense  of  his  absence,  of  his 
irrevocable  removal  from  her  side,  would  fill  her  soul 
with  bitterness  and  regret.  Poverty,  too,  came  upon 
her ;  and  though  much  respected  by  the  gentry  around, 
and  though  her  little  home,  by  the  charity  of  a  good 
neighbour,  had  been  secured  to  her  and  her  children 
rent  free,  she  sometimes  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  support  herself  in  the  long  winter  months  by 
needlework,  which  was  her  only  means  of  subsistence. 
Lilly,  up  to  her  mother's  death,  had  assisted  he*, 
and  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  her  labour. 
But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  had,  of  late, 
much  deteriorated ;  most  of  the  respectable  families  had 
removed  nearer  the  town,  which  lay  some  few  miles 
distant,  in  a  situation  less  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate.  Less  work,  therefore,  was  in  circulation ;  and 
Lilly,  who  had  found  it  difficult  during  her  mother's  ill- 
ness to  secure  bread,  looked  forward  sorrowfully  to  the 
future.  She  had  just  turned  to  assuage  a  fresh  burst  of 
sorrow  from  her  brother,  when  she  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing a  voice  at  the  window.  Looking  round,  she  beheld 
the  sunburnt  good-humoured  face  of  a  sailor  peeping  in. 
His  chestnut  hair  was  piled  above  a  broad  forehead, 
deeply  stained  by  the  weather,  while  his  bright  blue  eyes 
twinkled  merrily  as  he  surveyed  the  startled  group. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  young  lady,"  said  he,  "  but  couldn't 
help  peeping  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  as  I  heard 
sobs  inside ;  what  are  you  both  crying  for  in  this  way  ?" 

"  Sir,  our  mother  is  dead,"  answered  Lilly,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  tf  and  I  cannot  console  my  little  brother." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  sailor,  as  he  lifted  the  latch 
and  unceremoniously  entered,  "  come,  my  man,  you 
must  not  cry — it's  wicked — it's  naughty — I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it.  Look  here,"  said  he,  before  the  child 
had  time  to  recover  his  surprise,  "look  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, uncovering  a  cage  in  which  a  beautiful  parrot  was 
ensconced,  "  I  will  give  you  this,  all  for  yourself,  if  you 
will  only  stop  crying." 

The  new  toy,  the  bewilderment  into  which  he  was 
thrown,  soon  made  the  child  dry  his  eyes ;  while  Lilly, 
standing  a  little  apart,  surveyed  the  stranger  with  a  look  of 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  awe.  His  rough  entrance,  the 
familiarity  of  his  behaviour,  all  surprised  her,  and  she  knew 
not  scarcely  what  to  think.  With  a  tact  which  good  and 
upright  hearts  possess,  and  which  showed  no  inconsider- 
able knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  new  comer  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  orphans. 
He  commenced  by  informing  her  that  he  was  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  that  had  just  put  into  port,  that  he  had 
business  which  would  detain  him  a  few  days,  but  that 
then,  weather  permitting,  he  was  bound  on  a  long 
voyage.  Lilly  found  herself,  by  degrees,  telling  her  own 
little  history  to  the  stranger  guest ;  he  listened  with  much 
attention,  but  whether  it  was  the  face  of  the  young 
speaker,  or  the  facts  she  was  relating,  which  chiefly 
riveted  his  attention,  we  must  leave  to  the  reader  to 
determine.  Before  he  quitted,  he  had  promised  to 
procure  her  work,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  interest  his  friends  in  her  favour. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  in  going  out,  a 
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young  woman  who  was  passing  started  back,  and  with  a 
look  of  mingled  anger  and  surprise  cried : 

"  Are  you  landed,  and  is  that  your  destination  ?" 

"  Come  Catherine,  come/'  said  the  Captain,  as  he 
seized  her  hand,  "is  this  my  welcome?  I  will  explain  all 
by-and-by.  Come  say,  are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  save  by  a  look  of  unutterable 
scorn  at  Lilly,  who  stood  in  the  background,  but  suffered 
the  Captain  to  lead  her  away.  Catherine  Morgan  was 
the  daughter  of  a  village  grocer,  and  was  universally 
believed  to  be  destined  for  the  future  wife  of  the  Captain 
of  the  merchant  ship.  A  sort  of  engagement  had  indeed 
subsisted  between  them,  but  his  affections  had  received  of 
late  too  many  shocks  long  to  survive  them.  He  still 
came  to  see  her  more  from  habit  than  inclination,  but 
partly  because  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil 
his  promises,  should  she  still  seem  to  expect  it  of  him. 
Between  Catherine  and  Lilly  Watson  there  had  never 
subsisted  any  friendship.  The  former  was  envious  of  her 
beauty,  her  sweetness,  the  universal  esteem  in  which  she 
was  held  ;  and  spared  no  opportunity  to  throw  her  rival 
into  the  shade.  When,  therefore,  she  saw  the  Captain 
issuing  from  her  cottage  on  landing,  before  he  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds ;  and  she 
at  that  moment  vowed  against  Lilly,  the  utmost  revenge 
which  chance  should  throw  in  her  way.  To  allow  her  de- 
signs to  be  visible,  however,  would,  she  felt,  beunadvisable ; 
she  therefore  began  to  speak  of  Lilly  to  her  lover  in  the 
highest  terms  of  friendship  and  pity,  which  raised  her  in- 
finitely higher  in  the  Captain's  esteem  than  she  had  pre- 
viously stood.  Together  they  concerted  a  scheme  for  her 
assistance,  which  engaged  them  in  pleasant  conversation 
until  they  reached  home.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  second 
daughter  welcomed  their  guest  with  cordiality,  and  the 
evening  passed  away;  not  without  adding  fresh  fuel,  how- 
ever, to  Catherine's  wrath,  for  when  she  heard  the  story 
of  the  parrot,  and  felt  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  un- 
lucky contretemps,  it  would  have  been  her  own,  all  her 
bitterest  feelings  were  awakened. 

Early  the  next  morning  Captain  Johnson  found  his  way 
to  Lilly's  cottage,  bringing  with  him  a  large  parcel,  which 
he  told  her  was  work  he  wished  her  to  do  for  him,  and 
for  which,  as  he  expected  to  be  long  absent,  he  should  pay 
her  in  advance.  This  unexpected  good  fortune  brought 
tears  of  joy  into  Lilly's  eyes,  her  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude  towards  her  new  friend,  and  her  voice  quivered 
with  emotion,  as  she  tried  to  thank  him.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  receive  words  of  thankfulness  that  Captain 
Johnson  had  come.  To  look  once  again  on  the  sweet 
face  that  had  filled  his  dreams  of  the  previous  night,  to 
hear  her  voice  before  he  quitted  her  to  listen  only  to 
the  warring  waves,  was  his  object.  He  was  to  leave  the 
village  that  night,  and  the  remembrances  he  would  carry 
away  with  him  were  not  of  Catherine  Morgan,  but  of  the 
innocent  young  girl,  who,  without  a  friend  in  the  world 
to  advise  with,  or  console  her,  was  about  to  attempt  to  steer 
her  way  alone.  There  was  something  pure  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  that  humble  tenement.  It  seemed  as  if  no 
thought  of  ill  had  ever  entered  there,  and  as  Captain 
Johnson  patted  little  William  on  the  head,  and  shook 
Lilly's  hand,  an  unbidden  tear  started  to  his  eye. 

When  the  Captain  was  gone,  Lilly  opened  her  parcel, 
and  found  it  to  contain  merely  a  piece  of  exquisitely  fine 
linen,  with  a  purse  of  money,  which  seemed  to  her  then 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth.  She  called  William  to 
look  at  it,  and  both  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  notice 
which  the  stranger  was  taking  of  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  they  saw  the  ship  gliding  out  from  shore, 
spreading  her  sails  to  the  wind,  and  rising  and  falling  as 
moved  by  a  slightly  troubled  sea.  Lilly's  heart  sunk  within 
her,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  when  she  saw  the  shadows  of 
evening  fall  over  the  landscape,  and  hide  the  bark  from 
her  sight.  A  foreboding  of  evil  crept  over  her,  and  in 
order  to  restore  the  train  of  her  thoughts,  she  resolved 


to  go  and  pray  at  her  mother's  grave.  The  material  of 
the  work  she  had  to  do  was  of  no  little  value,  she 
accordingly  carefully  stowed  it  away  in  a  box  up  stairs  in 
her  little  room,  and  then  merely  latching  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  as  was  the  custom  in  that  secluded  village,  she 
went  out  with  her  brother.  It  was  now  late  in  the 
evening  and  dark  shadows  spread  over  the  streets,  and 
the  passers-by  became  fewer  and  fewer.  Lilly  had  not 
quitted  the  cottage  many  minutes  before  a  figure  wrapped 
in  a  large  shawl  came  hastily  up,  looked  cautiously  round,  ; 
then  lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  She  looked  curiously 
about,  peered  into  a  little  cupboard,  and  then  hastened 
up  the  stairs.  Catherine  Morgan  stood  in  t'he  uncertain 
light  of  that  little  bed-chamber,  hesitating  for  a  few  ! 
moments  as  to  what  course  she  should  take.  Flinging 
back  her  shawl,  she  revealed  a  countenance  pale  as  death, 
and  features  distorted  by  vehement  passions.  Her  dark 
eyes  flashed,  while  her  compressed  lips  were  curled  into 
an  expression  of  intense  scorn.  She  paused  only  for  a 
moment,  her  heart  beat  violently,  she  stepped  across  the 
room,  raised  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  beheld  the  linen 
which  Lilly  had  placed  there. 

"It  is  true,"  she  murmured,  "but  I  will  be  revenged; 
bitterly  shall  she  rue  the  fancied  triumph  she  has  gained 
over  him" 

Hastily  cutting  a  piece  off  the  linen,  she  placed  it  in 
her  pocket,  re-closed  the  lid,  and  stood  trembling  like  a 
guilty  convicted  felon  before  the  reproaches  of  her  own 
conscience.  The  first  moment  of  agony  that  succeeds 
the  commission  of  evil  is  more  excruciating,  sometimes, 
than  the  long  remorse  of  after  years.  Catherine,  as  she 
gazed  on  every  object  around,  the  little  couch  where  one 
was  accustomed  to  repose,  whose  mission  upon  earth 
seemed  to  her  to  be  to  diffuse  sweet  and  gentle  thoughts,  to  * 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  others,  to  sacrifice  daily  all 
selfish  feelings,  to  smils  upon  her  fellow  men,  and  find 
her  reward  in  the  serenity  of  her  heart,  in  the  deep  peace 
of  her  guileless  soul,  and  the  looks  of  love  which  seemed 
kindled  as  she  moved — Catherine,  we  say,  felt  that  she, 
with  her  proud  rebellious  soul,  her  revengeful  passions, 
had  no  right  there,  bent  as  she  was  on  a  mission  of 
evil,  which  she  intended  should  give  a  colour  to  the 
whole  of  Lilly's  future  fate.  When  stirred,  however,  by 
such  hateful  passions,  we  are  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  con- 
science or  compassion.  Catherine  had  taken  the  first 
step  in  her  plot,  and  to  proceed  in  it  was  now  her  only 
resource ;  to  retreat,  she  felt,  was  impossible.  Scarcely  had 
she  time  to  replace  everything  in  the  order  in  which  she 
bad  found  it,  when,  looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw 
Lilly  and  her  brother  at  the  top  of  the  lane  leading  down 
to  the  village.  The  colour  in  her  cheeks  came  and  went, 
she  hurried  down  stairs,  then  opened  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  sat  herself  down  in  a  chair  near  at  hand. 
When  Lilly  entered  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  be- 
hold her  guest.  She  welcomed  her  however  with  much 
sweetness. 

Catherine  with  the  greatest  apparent  cordiality  shook 
her  warmly  by 'the  hand,  and  asked  kindly  after  her 
health. 

"  I  want  you,"  she  said,  "  to  come  home  with  me  to- 
night, and  stay  for  an  hour.  William  will  mind  the  house. 
They  are  all  out  at  home,  and  I  felt  lonely.  Do  come," 
she  continued,  "  I  shall  think  it  so  kind  of  you." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  come,"  answered  Lilly,  "  for 
short  time,  but  I  must  not  stay  late." 
"  Oh  dear  no,  you  need  not  stay  late,  so  come  along, — 
good-by,  William,"  she  said,  as  she  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.     "  You  and  I  must  see  a  little  more  of  each 
other." 

Catherine  Morgan   was   not  so   thoroughly  hardened 
in  the  way  of  evil  as  not  to   feel,  even  while  assuming  I 
this  reckless  appearance  of  levity,  deep  reproaches  for 
the  part  she  was  playing  towards  the  unsuspecting  girl 
who  walked  by  her  side,  speaking  of  her  mother  and  her 
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brother  in  terms  of  the  deepest  affection,  and  thanking 
Catherine  over  and  over  again  for  the  interest  she  had 
manifested  in  her  that  night. 

To  one  more  skilled  in  the  human  heart,  Catherine's 
behaviour  would  have  appeared  not  a  little  strange.  When 
arrived  at  her  own  house  she  was  restless  and  unsettled  j 
now  rising  and  going  to  the  window  to  look  out,  now 
sitting  down,  and  talking  with  rapidity  for  a  short  time, 
now  again  relapsing  into  silence.  Suddenly  she  started 
up  and  said — 

"  Excuse  me,  Lilly,  for  ten  minutes ;  you  wait  here. 
I  must  run  out,  but  shall  be  back  in  that  time,  and  will 
see  you  home." 

"  If  anything  should  detain  you,  I  must  go  in  ten 
minutes,"  said  Lilly. 

"  Nothing  can  detain  me,"  said  Catherine,  "  so  don't 
go." 

Catherine  went  out  and  left  Lilly  alone ;  she  did  not 
feel  comfortable  at  being  left  there,  especially  as  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  visited  the  place,  and  she  though 
it  would  appear  very  strange,  if  Mr.  Morgan  and  his 
younger  daughter  should  return  and  find  her  there.  She 
was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  she  would  have  an  excuse  for 
quitting  the  place.  Catherine  had  not  returned,  so  re- 
suming her  bonnet  and  shawl,  she  passed  out  through  the 
shop,  and  answered  kindly  to  the  "good  night"  of  the  boy 
who  was  minding  it.  As  she  passed  on  her  way  home, 
along  the  sea-coast,  she  noticed  far  away  over  the 
waters,  what  seemed  to  be  a  little  star  dancing  over  the 
waves.  She  looked  and  looked  again ;  there  it  shone, 
glittering  brightly  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Lilly 
asked  herself  what  it  could  be  ?  then  not  discovering  any 
probable  or  satisfactory  answer  to  her  questions,  she  con- 
tented herself  with  watching  it  rise  and  fall.  The  night 
passed,  and  Lilly  rose  to  commence  another  day  of  toil. 
She  had  promised  to  go  to  a  house  some  distance  off,  to 
procure  some  work ;  so  she  shut  up  the  house,  and  set 
off  with  William  on  her  expedition. 

Meanwhile  a  strange  scene  was  enacting  at  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's home.  Catherine  came  down  in  the  morning  with 
a  curious  expression  upon  her  countenance,  scarcely  speak- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table,  and  appearing  every  moment 
to  be  lost  in  deep  thought.  Her  sister  Sarah,  a  bright, 
cheerful-looking  girl,  whom  all  the  village  acknowledged 
to  be  gifted  with  shrewd  good-sense,  and  respected  for 
her  care  of  her  father's  home  since  her  mother's  death, 
asked  her  several  times  what  was  the  matter,  but  the 
answer  she  invariably  met  with  was — 

"  Nothing." 

All  the  morning  Catherine  occupied  herself  with 
searching  her  boxes,  her  trunks,  her  drawers,  and  cup- 
boards, as  though  she  were  seeking  for  something  she 
had  mislaid. 

"  What  have  you  lost  ? "  enquired  Sarah,  completely 
weary  of  seeing  her  sister  thus  employed ;  "  if  you  tell 
me,  I  shall,  perhaps,  know  how  to  direct  you  to  it." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  Sarah,  I  don't  like  to  suspect 
any  one  of  being  dishonest;  but  I  have  missed  a  very 
Valuable  piece  of  linen." 

"  Linen  !  What  linen  ?  I  never  knew  that  you  had 
any." 

"Do  you  know  every  thing  I  purchase?"  said  Ca- 
therine, with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

"  No,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  you  should  buy  anything  of  that  kind  secretly,  when 
there  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  concealment  of  the 
affair;  but  that  is  not  the  question:  where  was  it 
kept?" 

"  In  my  drawers,  I  thought  I  put  it  j  but  I  have 
searched  everywhere,  and  cannot  find  it." 

"  Are  you  sure,  before  you  suspect  any  one,  that  you 
i  have  lost  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  now ;  look,  I  had  cut  off  a  piece 


to  begin  work  with  it,  and  this  is  all  that  is  left.  It  cost 
a  good  bit  of  money,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  bill. 

Sarah  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  saw  that  it  was 
receipted  and  paid  for ;  after  reflecting  a  little,  she  said — 

"  Do  you  suspect  any  particular  person  ?  have  you 
any  idea  how  the  linen  has  been  lost  ?" 

Catherine  hesitated — coloured  crimson — then  turned 
pale — 

"  I  hardly  like  to  say  it ;  but  Lilly  Watson  was  here 
last  night.  I  went  to  fetch  her  down  to  console  her  a 
little,  and  was  obliged  to  go  out  for  a  few  minutes ;  when 
I  came  back  she  was  gone." 

"Gone!" 

' '  Yes ;  and  my  impression  is  that  she  took  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Catherine." 

fffWhy  should  you  not  believe  it  ?  What  is  there  so 
extraordinary  in  Lilly  Watson's  stealing,  any  more  than 
in  other  people's  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible !"  said  Sarah,  "  perfectly  impossi- 
ble." 

"  Well,  that  shall  be  seen,"  said  Catherine,  flouncing 
out  of  the  room. 

In  spite  of  Sarah's  representations  and  entreaties  that 
they  would  quietly  investigate  the  matter,  and  spare  the 
poor  orphan  the  mortification  of  the  scene  that  was  to 
ensue,  Mr.  Morgan  was  prevailed  on  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the 
village  constable  to  search  Lilly's  home,  on  the  suspicion 
of  having  stolen  the  missing  piece  of  linen.  The  young 
girl  was  just  returning,  when  she  saw  her  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd,  attracted  together  by  the  report  of 
her  dishonesty.  Many  doubted,  but  many  also  believed 
the  story,  and  denounced  her  ingratitude  and  wickedness, 
in  taking  advantage  of  Catherine's  kindness  and  tempo- 
rary absence  to  commit  a  theft.  Lilly  was  rudely  asked 
for  the  key  of  her  little  house,  and  she  delivered  it  up 
immediately.  The  constable  shut  out  all  the  throng, 
except  Mr.  Morgan  and  Catherine,  who  had  come  to 
identify  her  property,  and  Sarah,  who  had  come  to  com- 
fort the  bereaved  girl,  whom  she  felt  to  be  innocent  as 

yet. 

When  the  purport  of  the  visit  was  made  known  to 
Lilly,  she  gazed  in  bewildered  stupefaction  on  the  group, 
and  could  only  stare  in  utter  silence. 

"  Speak,  girl,"  said  the  constable ;  "  do  you  know 
anything  of  the  linen  ?" 

"  I  have  some  linen  up  stairs,"  she  said,  slowly  reco- 
vering her  composure,  as  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
and  truth  gave  her  strength,  ' '  but  it  is  not  my  own.  It 
was  given  me  by  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  that  left  yes- 
terday, to  do  some  work  for  him.  You  can  see  it  if  you 
wish !" 

Sarah  gazed  admiringly  on  the  calm  aspect  of  the  in- 
jured girl,  as  she  pointed  the  way  up-stairs,  with  the  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 

"  A  very  pretty  story,  my  dear,  very  pretty  ;  but  this 
young  lady,"  pointing  to  Catherine,  "  gives  a  different 
account  of  it.  She  says  the  linen  is  hers,  and.  that  you 
conveyed  it  away  last  night  while  she  was  absent." 
•  The  look  that  Lilly  cast  upon  her  accuser  was  one  of 
withering  scorn.  She  sought  her  averted  eyes,  and 
said: 

<f  Do  you  dare  to  accuse  me  of  this  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Come  let  us  go  and  see — I  shall 
know  the  linen  in  a  moment." 

She  went  up-stairs,  the  box  was  opened,  and  the  linen 
drawn  forth. 

"Was  it  a  whole  piece  the  Captain  left  with  you?" 
sneeringly  inquired  Catherine. 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Lilly. 

"  Indeed !"  ejaculated  Catherine,  drawing  forth  the 
piece,  and  matching  it  into  the  place  from  whence  she 
had  cut  it — "  this  seems  as  though  I  were  right." 

Even  Lilly  for  a  moment  was  staggered — Sarah  looked 
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doubting.  Mr.  Morgan  assumed  a  stern  appearance,  and 
the  constable  said  that  he  must  perform  his  duty,  and 
convey  his  prisoner  to  the  lock-up-house,  preparatory  to 
her  being  sent  to  the  magistrate  in  the  town  on  the 
morrow. 

Lilly  had  evidently  been  unprepared  for  this.  So  fully 
convinced  had  she  been  of  her  own  innocence,  that  she 
felt  assured  that  the  investigation  of  the  affair  would 
prove  it.  Now,  when  she  heard  the  coarse  speech  of  the 
constable,  and  gazing  around,  saw  that  she  was  friend- 
less, save  in  the  helpless  child  that  clung  sobbing  and 
frightened  to  her,  she  wildly  clasped  her  hands  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  silently  sending  forth  from 
the  depths  of  her  soul,  a  prayer  for  aid  from  thence,  if 
vdenied  her  upon  earth. 

"  Will  no  one  have  compassion  on  me  ?"  she  cried, 
"  and  prevent  me  from  being  taken  to  prison  ?  Can  you, 
Catherine  Morgan — can  you,  however  I  may  have 
•wronged  you — can  you  have  the  heart  to  see  me  thus 
used  ? — You  know  I  am  innocent — By  the  remembrance 
of  your  own  mother,  I  beseech  you  speak  for  me  !" 

And  Lilly  would  have  knelt  at  Catherine's  feet,  but 
she  repulsed  her  with  a  scornful  laugh,  and  tossing  her 
head,  said : 

"  A  pretty  story  you  have  contrived  to  make  up. — / 
know  you  to  be  innocent ;  I  wish  I  did.  You  with  your 
smooth  tongue  think  to  deceive  us  all  into  a  belief  of 
your  own  innocence." 

"  Nay,  Catherine,  the  punishment  of  her  fault,  if  she 
has  committed  one,  is  enough,"  said  Mr.  Morgan ;  "  we 
need  not  reproach  her,"  and  he  raised  the  poor  girl 
kindly,  for  he  remembered  he  had  daughters,  and  how 
they  would  feel  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 

"  Come,"  said  Sarah,  softly,  "  come,  cheer  up.  God 
never  deserts  the  innocent,"  she  whispered.  "  There  is 
no  cause  for  grief,  if  you  are  innocent.5 ' 

"  But  to  be  shut  up  like  a  felon  all  night— Oh,  will 
no  one  spare  me  that — is  there  no  one  to  speak  one  kind 
word  for  me  ?" 

Catherine  had  hurried  away,  for  she  could  not  look  un- 
moved on  the  misery  she  had  created.  The  constable 


tions  of  the  imagination,  so  beautiful  had  he  painted 
them,  f--he  wondered  if  ever  he  would  think  of  her;  if  ever 
he  retiu'iici'l,  would  he  come. — Yes  he  would  come,  were 
it  only  to  claim  Catherine  for  his  wife,  and  this  thought 
alone,  sent  a  stab  to  her  heart.  Heavenward  then  Hew 
her  hopes.  She  gazed  up  into  the  blue  ether,  and  it 
seemed  as  she  gazed,  as  if  her  anxious  thoughts  would 
pierce  through  to  where  her  mother's  spirit  dwelt. 
Through  the  calm  air  above  everything  seemed  to  waft  a 
remembrance  of  her  love.  Lilly  felt  as  though  she  would 
be  borne  upward  then,  at  that  moment,  to  Heaven. 
Suddenly,  above  the  crest  of  the  heaving  billows,  there 
appeared  that  star.  There  it  burnt  brightly  and  clearly, 
as  though  stationed  there  to  bring  hope  to  Lilly's  heart. 
It  was  a  resting  point  for  the  eye.  to  let  it  fall  upon  that 
bright  light,  after  wandering  over  the  undiversified  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  which  in  the  uncertain  light  seemed  an 
illimitable  moving  expanse,  bounded  only  by  deep  dark- 
ness beyond.  There  was  something  in  the  air  which  told 
of  the  coming  of  a  storm.  For  two  days  the  wind  had 
been  blowing  threateningly,  and  now  the  Heavens  were 
overcast  with  black  clouds.  The  waves  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  now  and  then  the  star  was  lost  entirely. 
Lilly  watched  the  scene  with  increasing  interest.  The 
sea-mew  shrieked  along  the  rocks,  and  its  shrill  scream 
re-echoed  far  and  near.  Through  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  round  the  jutting  promontory,  the  wind 
howled  with  fearful  violence,  and  the  waves  mounted 
higher,  and  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore  sounded  like 
the  crashing  of  a  ship  upon  the  rocks.  Lilly  trembled, 
for  she  remembered  the  night  when  her  father  was 
cast  upon  the  sand,  when  the  villagers  flocked  down 
with  torches  to  the  beach,  and  bore  up  the  bodies  to 
their  kindred  and  friends.  Her  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  vessel,  which  she  pictured  to  herself  far  out  at  soa, 
tossed  by  every  gale,  and  a  silent  prayer  swelled  in  her 
breast  for  the  stranger  who  had  come  with  words  of  con- 
solation to  her  home.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  the  star  disappeared  utterly — all  was  darkness — 
then  it  arose  again,  but  seemed  driven  by  the  wind  now 
to  one  side  now  to  another.  Lilly  watched  with  extreme 


advanced  to  do  his  duty,  and  Lilly,  fainting,  was  boi'ne  I  eagerness  the  course  taken  by  the  light,  for  the  thought 
away.  Sarah  after  much  entreaty,  and  vain  attempts  at '  now  struck  her  that  it  was  some  vessel  unable  to  pro- 
consolation,  persuaded  little  William  to  accompany  her  i  ceed  for  the  storm.  As  the  fury  of  the  elements  in 


home,  and  await  the  event  of  the  morrow.  No  one  spoke 
to  Catherine,  they  shunned  her  that  night,  and  she,  guilty 
and  comfortless,  slunk  away  to  her  room,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  done  that,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  surely  haunt  her  dreams. 

Lilly  meanwhile  was  conveyed  to  her  dreary  abode  for 
the  night.  The  lock-up-house  stood  upon  a  slightly 
elevated  spot  near  the  sea,  a  little  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage. In  the  room  appropriated  to  prisoners,  there  was 
one  window  very  high  up  and  very  small.  When  left 
alone  to  her  own  thoughts,  Lilly  after  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  tears,  knelt  down  in  the  darkness,  and  prayed 
long  and  fervently.  As  she  did  so,  a  deep  calm  stole 
over  her  mind,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  strengthened 
for  the  trial  of  to-morrow.  By  mounting  on  her  solitary 
chair,  she  found  that  she  could  reach  the  window,  and 
amuse  herself  with  the  scene  partially  enshrouded  in 
darkness.  There  before  her  lay  the  ocean,  uttering  a 
deep  restless  murmur,  as  ever  and  anon  the  billows 
rolled  one  over  the  Other  to  the  shore.  The  village  to 
her  left  was  sprinkled  with  lights,  all  wore  a  cheerful 
appearance  there ;  and  she  sighed  to  think  of  the  many 
happy  homes  it  contained — while  where  was  she  ?  To 
her  right  was  a  low  ridge  of  hills  sweeping  out  in  a  long 
curve  into  the  sea,  and  ending  miles  away  in  a  sharp 
point.  Lilly's  thoughts  wandered  far  over  the  deep 
waves,  to  one  whom  she  had  seen  but  for  a  brief  span. 
There  was  more  of  love  in  the  anxious  yearning  she  felt 


creased,  so  did  Lilly's  excitement,  and  when  the  light 
seemed  to  be  coming  nearer  and  more  near,  she  could 
scarcely  contain  her  emotions.  The  fearful  weather 
had  aroused  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  for  Lilly 
saw  lights  reappearing  in  many  of  the  houses  pre- 
viously darkened;  and  from  a  point  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  the  light-house,  only  kindled  in 
times  of  danger,  shed  forth  a  bright  glare  over  the  water. 
Down  along  the  coast  Lilly  could  perceive  dark  figures 
gliding  to  and  fro,  and  she  knew  that  these  were  the 
wreckers,  who  were  waiting  for  their  prey.  The  roaring 
of  the  wind  along  that  unsheltered  coast  seemed  like  one 
prolonged  clap  of  thunder,  and  almost  entirely  deadened 
the  sound  of  the  waves  which  angrily  lashed  the  shore. 
The  light  had  now  come  much  nearer,  but  was  driven  by 
the  blast  near  to  the  line  of  the  promontory,  which 
Lilly  knew  to  be  full  of  shoals  and  breakers.  Her  heart 
beat  quickly,  she  held  her  breath,  and  broken  prayers  for 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  passed  her  lips.  As  long  as  the 
light  appeared  and  reappeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
angry  waters,  she  knew  that  all  was  safe.  Now  and  then 
long  intervals  elapsed  between  its  appearances.  Crowds 
with  torches  were  running  down  to  the  bea'ch,  when  a 
long  cry  was  heard  out  at  sea,  rising  for  a  moment  above 
the  roar  of  the  blast.  The  light,  faint  and  dim,  crested 
the  waves,  sunk  down,  and  over  the  angry  sea  all  was 


for   his   presence,    than    she 
in  his    pilgrimage   to    lands 


darkness.      Lilly   watched 
discover    some    trace    for 


knew, 
which 


and    strained    her 
hope,    and   waited 


eyes   to 
for    the 


She   wondered   if  I  re-appearance  of  the  light,  but  all  in  vain, 
seemed   like    crea-  '      There  was  increased  bustle  on  the  beach,  lights  passed 
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and  repasscd,  torches  flared  in  the  wind,  and  figure? 
hastened  to-and-fro.  There  had  been  a  wreck,  and  the 
crew  were,  even  now,  perhaps,  struggling  with  the  waves 
Lilly  hid  her  face  and  wept,  for  it,  seemed  as  if  she 
were  transported  back  again  to  a  night  of  terror  in  the 
long  past,  and  her  mother's  agonizing  wail  over  her 
father's  corpse  seemed  borne  on  every  gale.  All  night 
there  was  movement  upon  the  beach,  and  all  night  Lilly 
watched,  and  as  the  dawn  broke  the  leaden  atmosphere 
over  the  ocean,  it  seemed  all  clear  and  still.  The  wind 
was  hushed,  aud  the  waves  were  sinking  gradually  to 
rest.  Lilly  now  fell  asleep  for  a  short  time,  and  dreamt 
of  her  childhood.  Early  associations  and  forms  glided 
spirit-like  round  her  couch,  and  fairy  gardens  and  pa- 
laces were  created  by  her  imagination,  while  through  the 
trees  voices  seemed  to  whisper  "  God  never  deserts  the 
innocent."  And  morning  came,  and  the  first  words 
which  greeted  her  half-awakened  senses  were,  "God  never 
deserts  the  innocent."  Startling  up  she  beheld  Sarah 
Morgan  leaning  over  her,  and  William  at  her  side,  while 
through  the  half-open  door  a  sunburnt  face  looked  in 
with  a  joyous  smile.  Lilly,  in  speechless  surprise,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  while  Sarah  hastened  to  speak, 

"Your  innocence  is  fully  proved,  Lilly, — Captain 
Johnson  came  ashore  last  night  from  the  wreck  in  the 
life-boat,  and  has  cleared  up  everything  by  his  pre- 
sence. It  only  remains  for  you,  Lilly,  to  forgive  my 
misguided  sister  her  wickedness,  and  this,  you,  who  love 
God  and  his  precepts,  will  easily  do." 

To  linger  over  explanations  is  not  our  object.  It  will 
suffice,  briefly,  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  consequences 
of  the  storm  at  sea  were  to  bring  happiness  to  most  of 
the  personages  of  our  tale.  Catherine,  with  her  family, 
immediately  quitted  the  village  and  settled  in  a  town 
far  distant,  where  the  effect  of  her  disgrace,  it  was  hoped, 
would  not  follow  her ;  but  Lilly  Watson  no  longer  dwelt 
in  the  little  village,  Captain  Johnson  made  her  his  wife, 
and  soon  after  obtaining  a  situation  on  the  coast,  gave 
up  his  long  and  dangerous  voyages  on  the  sea.  He  had 
been  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  proceeding 
further  on  his  voyage  for  two  days,  and  when  the  storm 
came  the  vessel  struck  upon  a  rock,  though  every  life 
was  saved.  The  star  that  Lilly  had  watched  was  the 
bright  light  issuing  from  the  cabin-window.  Lilly,  from  all 
that  occurred,  learnt  to  believe,  with  even  more  stead- 
fast faith,  that  God  watches  over  the  fatherless  and  the 
oppressed,  and  will  protect  them  through  every  circum- 
stance of  life. 


MUSICAL  LANGUAGE. 

A  PLAN  was  in  existence  some  years  since,  to  form  an 
universal  language,  to  be  spoken  in  tones  of  music,  and 
to  give  that  vile,  mischief-making  member  the  tongue,  a 
perpetual  holiday.  How  delightful  this  would  be;  and 
why  has  it  been  abandoned  ?  Only  imagine  some  poor 
benighted  husband  who  has  been  out  upon  business  until 
three  in  the  morning,  on  at  last  reaching  his  vine  and  fig 
tree,  instead  of  the  customary  greeting  of  his  cara  sposa's 
shrill  pipe,  wound  up  to  Caudle  pitch,  to  be  softly  and 
soothingly  blown  up  with  a  trumpet. 

An  objection  might  bv  raised;  it  might  be  said  all  can- 
not play ;  but  as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  we  re- 
commend small  beginnings;  and  as  all  can  sing, — some 
to  be  sure  (for  instance,  ourselves)  after  a  very  peculiar 
fashion, — we  advise  a  free  use  of  popular  songs — a  single 
line  of  one  of  which  may  contain  the  soul  of  a  host  of 
words.  What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  have  a 
dozen  or  so  of  white-aproned  butchers  sing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  for  the  opening  chorus  of  the  market 
"  Here  we  meet  !  " 

Suppose   again   some   fair    creature   overtaken    by    a 
shower,  the   heavy   drops   falling  fast  upon   her  snowy 


bosom,  until  she  has  a  drop  too  much.    Suppose,  we  say, 

under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  she  i" 

and  in  melodious  strain  address  that  "  myth,"  the  Clerk 


"  Thou,  thou,  reignest  in  this  bosom," 
How  fine  would  be  the  effect ! 

What  horrid  misanthrope,  hater  of  the  morning  walk, 
and  rural  pleasure,  would  have  the  audacity  to  request  an 
immediate  change  of  weather  by  saying — 

"  Hail,  smiling  morn." 

It  would  be  at  least  an  approximation  to  a  musical  and 
poetic  language  ;  words  might  be  altered  for  the  occasion, 
or  an  extra  verse  or  two  thrown  in  impromptu. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  always  sale  to  attempt. 
We  had  a  friend  who  fondly  imagined  himself  gifted  with 
the  true  poetic  fire — he  had  made  a  slight  mistake,  it  was 
only  an  aptitude  for  jingling  words  together;  and  so  one 
evening  having  been  requested  to  sing  a  very  pathetic 
ditty,  he  proceeded  fearlessly  on,  until  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  lines — 

".Rock,  and  tree,  and  flowing-  water, 
Bird  and  bee,  and  blossom  taught  her—" 

his  evil  genius  gave  his  memory  a  sudden  jog,  and  losing 
its  balance,  out  slipped  the  next  line ;  but  he  was  not  be 
done  so  easily,  and  catching  instantly  at  the  rhyme,  sang 
"pleno  ore," 

"  To  know  just  what  she  hadn't  oughter." 

This,  perhaps,  incorporated  in  a  few  words  the  spirit  of 
the  song.  The  rhyme  was  kept  up,  but  for  some  un- 
explained reason  the  effect  was  far  from  flattering ;  tears, 
to  be  sure,  flowed  freely,  but  alas,  not  the  sad  offspring 
of  an  over-wrought  sentimentality. 

A  dealer  in  naval  stores  might  give,  with  great  effect 

'•  When  I  beheld  the  anchor  weighed," 
and  conclude  by  informing  us  how  much  it  came  to  at 
a  certain  price  per  pound. 

"  When  twilight  dews  are  falling  fast," 
may  be  a  very  pretty  air,  but  it  would  sound  unpleasantly 
to  a  man  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  for  though 
twilight  falling  dew  may  be  light,  pleasant,  aud  easy  to 
bear,  yet  it  would  remind  him  of  notes  falling  due,  not  so 
easy  to  lift;  the  notes  would  grate  upon  his  ear,  and  it 
were  far  more  charitable  to  favour  him  with-— 

"  I  know  a  bank," 

diich  would  undoubtedly  suggest  discounts,  and  "  wild 
ime  "  given. 

Should  a  lover  in  a  moment  of  delirium  seat  himself 
ipon  that  modern  pandoraism,  a  bandbox  containing  a 

jonnet  of  the  latest  fashion,  we  recommend  the  ditty 

"  I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary." 

If  this  would  not  pacify  the  lady,  he  should  then  be 
at  liberty  to  exclaim,  "fie,  Mary,"  and  she  would  be 
Molly-fied. 

An  auctioneer,  to  induce  his  customers  to  follow  him 
:o  what,  in  old  parlance,  was  termed  a  vendue,  might  cheer 
hem  on  with, 

"  Oh,  shall  we  go  a  sailing  ?  " 

We  heard  the  other  day  a  beautiful  application  of  a 
charming  song.  A  man  down  east,  engaged  in  cutting 
pine  timber,  pleaded  with  his  wife,  who  was  about  to 
eave  him,  because  he  would  call  her  Molly — a  name 
vhich  she  detested.  He  insisted  that  Molly  she  was 
jorn,  and  Molly  she  should  be  called.  As  she  turned  to 
eave  him  in  the  forest,  these  words  smote  her  ear,  and 
we  hope  her  heart  also  :— 

"  Oh,  Molly  Sawn,  why  leave  me  pining  ?  " 
If,  dear  reader,  you  are  a  lady — but  stop,  under  such 
drcumstances  the  "clear"  may  seem  too  affectionate  and 
resuming,  considering  our  short  acquaintance — so,  fair 
eader,  if  you  be  a  lady — as  of  course  you  are — and  if 
>residing  at  your  breakfast  table,  the  coffee  urn  should 
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refuse  further  discounts  of  liquid  amber,  then  pacify  the 
frowning  countenances  around  you  with, 
"There  was  a  little  maid." 

An  industrious  person  desiring  her  lord  and  master  to 
arise  and  take  the  baby  while  she  prepared  the  breakfast, 
might  use  with  great  effect  the  temperance  ode, — 
"Awake,  awake,  and  take  the  pledge !  " 

A  friend,  whose  strongly  developed  somnolent  propen- 
sities made  him  invariably  the  last  at  the  morning  meal, 
was  finally  cured  by  his  sister's  playing  regularly  as  a 
reveille  in  the  room  underneath  him — the  "  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  with  variations  of  hers. — New  York  Literary 
World. 


GEOLOGICAL.  OUTLINES. 
PART  III. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  year  1822,  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
was  in  so  quiescent  a  state,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
that  it  was  nearly  filled  up  with  fragments  which  fell 
from  the  edge,  mixed  with  ashes,  pieces  of  lava,  &c. ; 
forming,  at  length,  a  rich  soil,  upon  which  flourished  a 
wood,  which  became  a  shelter  for  wild  animals. 

In  twenty  days,  not  only  was  the  whole  of  this  thrown 
up  into  the  air,  but  a  cavity  was  formed  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  swept  clear 
away  to  the  depth  of  800  feet. 

In  Peru,  there  have  been  eruptions  of  boiling  mud, 
and  fishes  (probably  thrown  up  from  subterraneous  lakes) 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  taint  the  ah*,  and  produce 
malignant  fevers,  for  many  miles  around  the  volcano  from 
which  they  were  projected. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  beautiful  plain 
near  Messina,  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar  and 
indigo.  A  volcanic  mountain  rose  in  it  to  the  height  of 
1,600  feet  in  a  single  night,  and  the  whole  country,  for 
sixteen  miles  round,  was  raised  500  feet.  A  river  dis- 
appeared, which  formerly  watered  that  district. 

A  mountain,  near  Naples,  called  Monte  Nuovo,  rose 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea  240  feet  above  its  level  in  24 
hours,  it  was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

The  island  of  Santerrene,  some  miles  in  circumference, 
was  erupted  in  1705,  and  it  is  still  rising ;  a  new  rock  rose 
in  a  month  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  aoove  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  made  the  water  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  tar  on 
the  bottoms  of  vessels  that  approached  it,  and  also  to  kill 
vast  numbers  of  fish. 

In  1822  an  earthquake  elevated  several  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  of  Chili,  by  a  single  eruption,  nearly  four 
feet ;  a  succession  of  terraces  can  be  traced  further  inland 
evidently  raised  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  all  contain 
beds  of  marine  shells. 

The  island  of  Owhyhee  (where  the  brave  Captain 
Cook  was  killed)  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  must  have 
arisen  out  of  the  sea  at  some  former  period.  It  contains 
a  surface  of  4,000  square  miles,  and  the  peaks  of  its 
volcanic  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Volcanic  force,  acting  from  below,  on  the  stratified 
rocks,  produces  contortions  and  disruption  of  the  strata. 
Soft  marl  or  clay  would  yield  to  the  force  and  twist ;  hard 
limestone  would  crack,  causing  fissures.  Sometimes  one 
portion  of  a  rock  will  be  lifted  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  other,  causing,  what  are  called,  dislocations  of  strata ; 
sometimes  the  central  part  of  a  rock  will  be  forced  com- 
pletely out  of  its  berth,  and  the  two  ends  merely  lifted  up. 

It  also  sometimes  exerts  a  very  gradual  force,  uplifting 
vast  tracts  of  country  a  few  feet  in  a  century,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  observed  by  actual  measurement.  The 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  were  observed  to  rise  in  this 
manner  by  Mr.  Lyell,  and  they  have  risen  a  few  inches 
since  the  year  1820. 


The  corallines  also  are  active  in  raising  the  surface 
of  very  large  islands  and  coral  reefs,  commencing  about 
70  to  100  feet  under  water.  There  are  immense  series 
of  coral  reefs  along  the  Madagascar  and  Malabar  coast ; 
and  one  extends  from  New  Holland  to  New  Guinea,  a 
distance  of  700  miles. 

The  corallines  are  very  minute  animals,  some  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  they  inhabit  small  cups  like 
flowers,  united  together  by  a  common  stem  j  they  make 
use  of  the  lime  which  sea  water  contains  in  solution,  to 
form  their  abodes,  which,  eventually,  become  compressed 
into  a  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  islands  sometimes 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Fine  specimens  of  the 
various  kinds  of  coral  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Chalk  is  generally  the  remains  of  coral  reefs  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  action  of  the  waves  j  held  in  suspension 
and  deposited  in  strata  at  an  immense  depth.  A  cubic 
inch  of  chalk  has  been  found  to  contain  more  than  a 
million  small  shells  when  examined  by  a  microscope ; 
the  shells  being  not  more  than  the  -^1 —  part  of  a  line  in 
magnitude. 

The  infusorial  animals  are  yet  smaller ;  but  their  re- 
mains, after  many  ages,  form  entire  strata ;  though  almost 
invisible  through  any  but  powerful  microscopes,  they  pos- 
sess stomachs,  mouth,  teeth,  eyes,  nervous  system,  blood- 
vessels, and  shells,  &c. ;  their  shells  are  composed  of  flint 
and  not  lime  ;  some  live  in  colonies ;  and  eighteen  millions 
of  them  would  scarcely  occupy  a  cubic  inch.  There 
are  eighty-four  different  fossil  species,  and  a  stratum  of 
eight  feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in  length,  has  been  found 
near  Hanover  (which  is  used  by  the  German  soldiers  for 
cleaning  their  brass  ornaments)  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  of  infusorial  animals. 

The  principal  rocks,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  generally 
are  found  lying  in  the  following  position,  commencing  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  going  gradually  down  to  the 
plutonic  rocks,  and  arranged  in  groups  for  more  easy 
reference  and  description. 

("Vegetable  Soil  and  Peat. 
SUPERFICIAL  •<  Gravel  Beds. 
(.Blue  Clay. 

/  Marl. 

I  Shelly  Limestone. 
TEETIART  <  Gypsum. 

f  Coarse  Limestone. 
\  Plastic  Clay. 


SECONDARY 

("Chalk. 

Chalk  •{  Green  Sand. 
(Weald  Clays. 

,  (Oolite. 

Oolitic  {  Sandstone. 
(.Lias. 

{Variegated  Marls. 
£ 
Rock  Salt. 

/CoaT 
I  Sandstone. 
Carboniferous  <  Shale. 

I  Mountain  Limestone. 
\  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


SM,d,  Slate.. 
Here  ends  the  Fossiliferous  Stratification. 


Stratified. 
Metamorphic, 

and 
Non-fossiliferous 


PRIMARY 


relay  Slate. 
J  Mica  Slate. 


Primitive  Limestone. 
.  Gneiss. 


PLUTONIC— Granite,  &e. 

The  Plutonic  rocks  are  so  called  from  Pluto,  the  Goa 
of  the  infernal  regions  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
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ancients,  and  they  consist  of  several  varieties  of  granite ; 
they  have  been  originally  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
earth,  subjected  to  intense  volcanic  heat — afterwards 
undergoing  a  very  slow  cooling,  causing  crystallization; 
they  are  never  found  above  the  primary  series,  except 
after  they  have  been  forced  up  by  volcanic  pressure  from 
beneath. 

The  primary  series  lying  above  these  are  called  meta- 
morphic,  because  the  great  heat  of  the  Plutonic  rocks  has 
gradually  changed  them  into  a  crystallized  rock,  and 
completely  obliterated  all  trace  of  fossil  remains,  if  any 
ever  existed.  The  primary  series,  however,  contains  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  stratified  formation  originally  deposited 
from  the  debris  of  the  granitic  series. 

All  the  remaining  series  are  stratified,  and  contain 
fossil  remains  of  animals  more  numerously  scattered 
through  them  as  we  approach  the  surface. 

The  two  sciences  of  Zoology  and  Geology  are  very  inti- 
mately connected,  and  serve  to  illustrate  each  other.  By 
examining  the  skeletons,  and  more  especially  the  teeth 
of  the  fossil  remains,  we  are  enabled  to  reconstruct  the 
animals  as  it  were  in  imagination ;  decide  as  to  their  food, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  and  so  follow  out  the  chain 
of  animals  or  vegetables  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  In 
like  manner  we  can  form  a  very  accurate  opinion  of  the 
climate  which  then  existed,  by  comparing  things  present 
with  things  past. 

Carnivorous  animals  (or  flesh  eaters)  are  distinguished 
by  short  and  powerful  jaws,  teeth  adapted  for  cutting, 
(called  incisors,)  and  for  tearing,  (called  canine  teeth,) 
and  the  almost  total  absence  of  molares,  or  grinding  teeth. 
The  common  house-cat  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

If,  therefore,  in  a  rock  deposited  some  thousand  years 
ago,  we  find  the  tooth  of  a  lion,  or  any  other  of  the 
higher  order  of  carnivorous  animals,  we  may  infer  that 
the  lower  animals  must  have  existed  also,  to  provide  them 
with  food;  and  the  latter  being  generally  herbivorous 
animals,  we  infer  the  growth  of  grass,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables ;  because  the  scale  is  so  perfect,  that  if  you 
remove  two  or  three  links  it  would  be  destroyed.  No 
species  of  animal  or  vegetable  was  ever  created  in  vain, 
or  as  a  supernumerary. 

Herbivorous  animals  are  distinguished  by  the  length  of 
the  jaw ;  the  absence  of  canine  teeth,  and  the  number  of 
molares  or  grinders ;  the  mouth  of  the  sheep  or  cow  may 
be  examined  as  a  specimen.  Thus  by  finding  the  teeth  we 
rebuild  the  animal ;  and  from  that,  the  remainder  of  the 
chain,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Bears  feed  on  seals ; 
if  we  find  the  bear  we  know  that  the  seal  must  have 
formerly  existed,  and  the  sea  it  lived  in  with  all  its 
inhabitants. 


THE  EARTH-WORM. 

UNCOUTH  and  even  offensive-looking  as  the  common 
earth-worm  appears,  there  is  much  in  its  natural  history 
and  habits  both  instructive  and  useful.  The  worm 
belongs  to  an  extensive  tribe  of  animals,  called  by  the 
celebrated  French  naturalist  Cuvier,  the  Annelidas,  from 
the  Latin  word  annulus,  a  ring;  the  animals  composing 
the  class,  being  formed  of  a  series  of  circles,  perhaps  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  the  spine  and  bones  of  the  higher 
animals.  Some  of  the  worm  tribe  form  cells  for  them- 
selves in  which  they  live,  while  others  simply  burrow  in 
the  ground,  or  float  in  water,  as  the  earth-worm  and  the 
useful  leech,  without  any  apparent  coverings.  To  this 
large  class  belongs  that  destructive  animal  the  wood- 
worm, which  is  so  destructive  to  ships,  and  to  piles  of 
wood  when  in  water.  The  unseen  labours  of  this  insi- 
dious worm  are  the  more  dangerous,  that  it  in  general 
leaves  the  outer  surface  of  the  timber  untouched,  while 
the  interior  portion  is  but  a  mass  of  dust,  which  the 
slightest  accident  may  break.  Unfortunately  the  wood- 
worm is  now  but  too  common  in  our  own  seas,  although 
it  is  supposed  to  have  originally  come  from  the  tropics. 


The  earth-worm  differs  from  its  more  destructive  brother, 
by  having  no  visible  outward  covering,  by  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  and  being  but  partially  oviparous ;  leeches  and 
earth-worms  depositing  capsules,  as  they  are  called,  con- 
taining many  embryo  young.  The  worm  subsists  upon 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves,  and  where  these 
are  to  be  had  it  seldom  touches  a  living  plant.  In  the 
autumn,  or  early  winter,  its  labours  are  best  iieen,  for 
the  earth  being  strewod  with  the  dead  leaves  from  plants, 
it  is  busily  engaged  in  dragging  them  into  the  earth,  first 
for  food,  and  afterwards  as  a  manure  to  the  soil.  The 
worm,  however,  is  often  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
those  who  preserve  plants  in  the  house  in  winter.  If  care 
has  not  been  taken  to  exclude  them  from  the  pots,  they 
are  apt  in  the  absence  of  other  sources  of  nourishment  to 
attack  the  roots,  or  other  parts  of  plants  which  may 
be  within  their  reach.  In  such  cases  we  have  sometimes 
been  compelled  to  take  the  plant  from  the  pot,  and  pres- 
sing the  soil  gently,  force  the  worm  from  its  lair.  Many 
however,  use  lime  water,  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  worm. 
This  process  is  sometimes  necessary  in  gardens,  where 
plants,  whose  leaves  recline  on  the  ground,  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  worm  ;  but  in  destroying  the  poor  animal 
we  should  never  forget  its  usefulness.  Let  us  look  to  its 
labours  over  all  nature,  and  not  to  the  slight  injury  we 
may  receive  from  an  act  of  self-preservation.  Look  at  it 
in  the  autumn,  in  fields  and  woods,  carrying  the  leaves 
that  strew  the  ground,  down  through  the  small  aperture 
formed  by  its  body  into  its  winter  home,  and  then  think 
of  the-result  of  such  labours.  The  soil  is  fertilized,  the 
trees  and  grass  flourish,  and  what  is  stealthily  carried 
down  from  the  surface  is  given  to  the  roots  of  plants,  or 
cast  up  as  excrement  to  the  surface,  at  once  a  source  of 
nourishment  and  gratification  to  man.  The  worm  is  in- 
deed a  great  agriculturist. 


CORNERS. 

Corners  have  always  been  popular.  The  chimney- 
corner,  for  instance,  is  endeared  to  the  heart  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  hour  of  existence.  The  corner  cup- 
board !  What  stores  of  sweet  things  has  it  contained  for 
us  in  youth — with  what  luxuries  its  shelves  have  groaned 
in  manhood  ! — A  snug  corner  in  a  will !  Who  ever 
objected  to  such  a  thing  ? — A  corner  in  a  woman's  heart  I 
Once  get  there,  and  you  may  soon  command  the  entire 
domain.  A  corner  in  the  Temple  of  Fame !  Arrive  at 
that,  and  you  become  immortal. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Divine  retribution  always  belongs  to  eternity,  and  is 
distant  and  vague.  Human  retribution  is  uncertain,  de- 
pending upon  discovery,  and  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stances ;  but  moral  retribution  is  as  sure  as  life,  as  sure 
as  death,  as  sure  as  the  sin  out  of  whose  bosom  it 
springs,  as  natural  as  the  pain  that  follows  the  contact 
of  fire.  Human  and  legal  retribution  we  may  elude  by 
concealment.  Divine  retribution  we  may  avert  by  a 
timely  repentance.  But  moral  retribution  we  must  suffer, 
and  that,  not  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  a  despot,  but 
by  the  natural  action  of  an  equitable  law,  old  as  eternity, 
"mmutable  as  God. 

HALF-A-PINT    OF    ALE  =  A   YARD    OF    LAND. 

It  is  not  often,  we  dare  say,  that  a  man  thinks,  when 
be  drinks  "a  gill  of  ale,"  he  is  swallowing  a  square  yard 
of  land  !  Yet  so  it  is.  There  are  31,700,000  acres  of 
land  in  England,  the  rental  of  whieh  is  .£30,000,000,  or 
19s.  2d.  per  acre.  An  acre,  therefore,  at  twenty-five 
years'  purchase,  is  of  the  value  of  £2Z  19s.  2d.,  or 
5,750  pence.  Divide  this  by  4,840  (the  number  of 
square  yards  in  an  acre),  and  you  have  a  penny  and  a  fifth 
as  the  average  value  of  a  square  yard  of  English  ground  I 
—  Gktteshead  Observer. 
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THERE  IS   SOMETHING  YE  MAY  DO! 

DIAMOND  DUST. 

BRETHREN,  in  this  life's  existence, 

A  LITTLE  wrong  done  to  another  is  a  great  wrong  done 

Though  but  humble  be  your  parts, 

to  ourselves. 

Let  not  fear  upbuild  resistance, 

EVERY  body  is  innocent  in  some  corner  of  the  mind, 

To  the  dictates  of  your  hearts. 

and  has  faith  in  something. 

Fear  of  ridicule  and  scorning1, 

SI:EK  the  world  without  ;  it  is  for  art,  the  inexhaus- 

Of oppression's  thralling  band  ; 
For  a  better  time  is  dawning, 

tible  pasture  ground  and  harvest  to  the  world  within. 

Brighter  moments  are  at  hand. 

STORMS  in  the  heart  generally  make  a  wreck  of  peace. 

Come  they  fast,  or  come  they  slowly, 

TH  ERE  are  hopes,  the  bloom  of  whose  beauty  would  be 

It  depends  alone  on  you  ; 

spoiled  by  the  trammels  of  description  :  too  lovely,  too 

If  ye  are  but  somewhat  lowly, 

delicate,  too  sacred  for  words,  they  should  be  only  known 

There  is  something  ye  may  do. 

through  the  sympathy  of  hearts. 

Something  while  one  tithe  of  grieving 

A  FLY  may  sting  a  noble  horse,  and  make  it  wince; 

Through  the  land  its  shadows  casts, 

but  one  is  but  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a  horse  still. 

While  one  burden  wants  relieving, 

BOOKS  are  the  mind  incarnate  —  the  immortality  of  the 

While  one  hungry  being  fasts. 

life  that  is. 

While  there  is  one  spirit  striving 
Truth's  progression  to  resist, 
Or  a  varnish'd  cheat  is  living, 
Or  a  blazon'  d  wrong  exist. 

VIRTUE  is  made  for  difficulties.,  and  grows  stronger  and 
brighter  for  such  trials. 
PAIN    soonest   vanishes    when  participated  :  —  Water, 

Single  hand  would  move  but  slowly, 

which  when  confined  in  one  reservoir,  will  continue  a 

Many  are  begot  of  few  ; 

long  time  without  evaporating,  soon  dries  up  on  being 

Though  ye  are  but  somewhat  lowly, 

dispersed. 

There  is  something  ye  may  do. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  pride  obscures  or  blemishes  a  thou 

Something,  if  your  hand  is  willing, 

sand  good  qualities. 

While  they  robe  fair  Truth  in  shame, 

EXCELLENCE  is  providentially  placed  beyond  the  reach 

While  Oppression's  wholesale  killing 

of  indolence,  that  success  may  be  the  reward  of  industry, 

Taints  and  blots  a  nation's  name. 

and  that  idleness  may  be  punished  with  obscurity  and 

Waves  combined  create  an  ocean, 

disgrace. 

Forests  are  but  single  leaves, 

FEAR  must  yield  to  happiness,  or  happiness  to  fear. 

Gather'd  winds  a  tempest's  motion, 

When  a  man  has  nothing  more  to  love,  then  he  embraces 

Single  cars  make  harvest's  sheaves. 
Thus  each  deed  shall  prove  —  though  slowly, 
Time  may  give  its  work  to  view,  — 
Thus,  in  fellowship,  though  lowly, 

the  sepulchral  monument  of  his  love,  and  grief  becomes 
the  object  of  his  affections. 
VICTORY  ever  inclines  to  him  who  contends  the  least. 

There  is  something  ye  may  do. 

IF  we  lay  our  leaf-gold  upon  touchwood,  we  must  not 

Every  little  act  is  telling, 
In  the  giant  scale  of  time  ; 

feel  surprised  to  see  it  crumble  away  under  our  fingers. 
A  BEAU  dressed  out  resembles  the  cinnamon  tree,  — 

And,  however  small,  is  swelling 

the  bark  is  of  greater  value  than  the  body. 

High  each  bulwark  against  crime. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  the  drawing  off  of  the  mind  from  bodily 

Every  truthful  deed  is  tending. 

things,  to  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  virtue. 

In  its  moving,  still,  to  prove 

AN  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  shop. 

The  all-licking,  all-defending 
Power  and  majesty  of  Love. 
Speed  ye  then  !  and  let  the  holy 
Zeal  for  right,  each  deed  imbue, 

STRANGE  that  a  few  hours  of  rest  and  oblivion  should 
so  change  our  mood.     Without  being  an  apologist  for  ill 
temper  in  any,  may  not  the  body  have  far  more  to  do 

Ye  shall  be,  however  lowly, 

with  the  mood  than  many  imagine  ?     Else  why,  without 

Working  good  in  what  ye  do. 

any  new  pain  or  pleasure,  or  any  other  imaginable  cause, 

FREDERICK  ENOCH. 

is  one  happy  this  moment,  miserable  the  next. 

EXISTENCE  is  only  really  valuable  while  it  is  necessary 

to  some  one  dear  to  us.     The  moment  we  become  aware 

i  "THE    HOUSEHOLD   WORDS   OF   KINDNESS." 

that  our  death  would  leave  no  aching  void  in  a  human 

The  household  words  of  kindness 

heart,  the  charm  of  life  is  gone. 

How  they  twine  our  beings  round, 

THE  poor  man  who  patiently  endures  his  want,  is  rich 

How  through  the  fevered  dreams  of  life, 

enough. 

They  speak,  though  void  of  sound. 
First  breathed  upon  the  infant's  head 

As   the  sword  of  the   best-tempered   metal   is  most 

Like  incense  showering  down, 

flexible,  so  the  truly  generous  are  most  pliant  and  cour- 

We live  as  in  a  world  of  love 
And  make  it  all  our  own  ! 

teous  in  their  behaviour. 

True  that  the  struggle  yet  must  come, 
The  battle  and  the  strife. 

ZEAL,   without    judgment,    is  like  gunpowder  in  the 
hands  of  a  child. 

But  canopied  by  those  we  love 

MONEY   got   by  gaming,    is  like   a  pyramid   built  of 

We  freely  look  on  life. 

We  know  that  kind  words  cheer  us  on, 

snow. 

And  faithful  hearts  stand  by  — 

As  the  pearl  which  is  the  object  of  universal  admiration 

To  warn  us  where  the  quicksands  spread, 
And  where  the  shadows  lie. 

is  produced  by  the  disease  of  the  oyster,  so  do  many  of 
the   most   illustrious    actions    originate  in   that   mental 

The  household  words  of  kindness 
Like  sunshine  to  the  flowers, 

disease  —  an  overweening  ambition. 

We  open  to  tkeir  genial  warmth 

In  life's  cnchantfd  hours. 
They  whisper  angry  passions  off, 
They  chase  the  threatening  frown  ; 
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CHRISTMAS  TIME ! 

Glad  Christmas  comes,  and  every  hearth 
Makes  room  to  give  him  welcome  now, 

E'en  want  will  dry  its  tears  in  mirth, 
And  crown  him  with  a  holly -bough. 

CHRISTMAS  !  What  a  host  of  delicious  associations  rush 
into  memory  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  !  The  inner- 
most chords  of  the  heart  are  touched,  and  sweet  music  is 
awakened  within  us.  We  feel  young  again,  and  looking 
back  along  our  life-path,  there  is  reflected  upon  us  the 
golden  light  of  many  happy  Christmas-times !  The  glad 
carols  of  Christmas  Eve,  the  gathering  of  friends  and  re- 
latives from  afar,  the  troops  of  little  children  nocking  in  to 
dine  and  spend  the  day  with  dear  old  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  the  renewed  pledges  of  love  and  friendship 
among  all,  the  merry  Christmas  greeting  so  freely  given 
and  received,  the  cordial  heart-whole  geniality  of  the 
season,  crowd  upon  us,  and  make  our  bosoms  full  and 
our  throats  thick.  For,  alas  !  there  is  a  dash  of  melan- 
choly in  all  these  pleasant  remembrances.  There  are  faces 
absent  this  Christmas  which  we  shall  see  no  more ;  hands 
which  we  can  no  longer  warmly  clasp.  The  places  of 
some  dear  little  children  are  vacant,  and  Christmas  comes 
not  for  tluMn  again.  Let  us  lookup,  however;  the  season 
is  still  bright  with  gladness.  There  are  still  many  things 
for  us  to  love — many  true  friends  to  welcome — many 
happy  memories  to  cherish — many  small  blessings  to 
treasure  up.  At  Christmas-time  we  take  stock  of  all 
these.  It  winds  up  the  Old  Year,  and  we  enter  on  the 
coming  New  Year  with  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

On  the  brows  of  Christmas  we  weave  the  green  holly  and 
the  laurel,  bringing  summer  into  the  very  bosom  of  winter. 
And  while  the  keen  frost  reigns  without,  and  nature  is 
sealed  up  in  her  winter's  sleep,  the  bright  clear  fire 
within,  and  the  glad  cheerfulness  and  jollity  of  the 
season,  unlock  the  hearts  of  all,  and  make  them  feel  that 
this  is  indeed  the  high  summer  time  of  the  Home.  The 
wind  may  howl  around  the  chimney-top,  but  at*  the  warm 
hearth  below  there  is  joy  and  gladness.  The  mistletoe, 
the  lover's  license,  is  suspended  in  the  hall,  "  the  hanging 
branch  that  looks  down  from  the  roof  upon  the  gentle 
thieves  beneath,  and  catches  a  kiss  upon  every  leaf  as  it 
comes  smacking  upward  on  the  wings  of  either  a  sigh  or 
a  blush."  The  fields  are  empty,  but  homes  are  full.  The 
voice  of  birds  is  mute,  but  is  there  not  chirruping  and  glee 


in  many  mansions  ?  Old  jokes  are  cracked  ;  old  tales  are 
told;  the  grandmother,  seated  in  her  old  arm  chair, 
revives  her  ancient  ditties,  strokes  by  turns  the  heads 
of  the  growing  children,  and  has  a  word  of  praise  for  all, 
if  her  heart  be  not  too  full  for  her  to  speak.  And  the  father 
remembers  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  summons  up  its 
reminiscences ;  and  the  table  is  covered  with  good  things, 
and  the  young  people  never  know  when  to  stop  eating,  for, 
after  the  plum-pudding  and  mince-pies,  come  roast  chest- 
nuts and  apples,  and  their  only  regret  is,  that  "  Christ- 
mas comes  but  once  a-year."  Then,  hark  to  their  ringing 
music-laugh  as  they  gambol  and  romp  at  blind-man's 
buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  or  puss  in  the  corner.  A  smile 
steals  over  the  furrowed  cheek  of  the  sorrowful,  and  even 
the  heart  that  has  become  contracted  and  hardened  under 
the  chilling  influences  of  the  world,  softens  and  expands 
beneath  the  holy  and  beautiful  influences  of  this  happy 
Christmas  time. 

While  the  tables  of  the  rich  are  groaning  under  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  the  tables  of  the  poor  are  not 
empty.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Christmas  that  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  poor.  We  reserve  our  great  charities  for 
this  festival-time.  It  is  an  old  and  time-honoured  ob- 
servance— the  dispensing  of  food  and  clothing  among 
the  destitute,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  at  Christmas. 
Many  dark  and  cheerless  homes  are,  at  this  season, 
lightened  by  the  Angel  visits  of  charity ;  and  want  forgets 
to  pine,  and  grief  to  wail,  while  benevolence  and  bounty, 
with  gentle  voice  and  open  hand,  pour  forth  their  store  of 
comfort  and  consolation.  The  bond  of  human  brother- 
hood is  drawn  closer,  the  rich  man  feels  that  the  poor  man 
is  his  brother,  for  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart. 

Another  glory  of  Christmas  is  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  enjoyed.  In  retired  nooks  of  the  country,  in  humble 
villages,  nestling  far  up  among  the  hills,  in  all  the  dales 
and  valleys  of  our  land,  in  the  solitary  hut  on  the  verge 
of  the  bleak  moor,  in  the  straggling  hamlet,  and  in  the 
country  town,  Christmas  everywhere  reigns.  It  brings 
holiday  to  all.  The  laden  coach  rolls  along  the  road,  or 
the  crowded  railway  train  flashes  past  on  its  iron  path, 
and  the  passengers  catch  glimpses  of  cheerful  fires 
gleaming  through  cottage  lattices,  while  the  thin  blue 
smoke  curls  up  from  ths  chimneys  into  the  clear  frosty 
air.  The  thatched  roofs  are  whitened  over,  and  the  trees 
are  laden  with  feathery  flakes  of  rime  or  snow.  The 
village  bells  peal  forth  their  silver  music ;  and  the  old 
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grey  church,  surrounded  by  its  graves,  looks  the  patriarch 
of  the  village,  as  it  is.  You  see  troops  of  young  and  old, 
coming  along  the  field-paths,  tripping  over  the  stiles,  and 
exchanging  their  cordial  greetings  near  the  ivy-covered 
church-porch,  underneath  which  many  generations  have 
preceded  them  in  the  long  bygone  Christmas  days. 

But,  in  great  towns  and  cities  too,  Christmas  is 
held  gloriously.  See  the  stage-coaches  come  rolling  in 
from  the  country,  piled  high  with  game,  hares  and 
pheasants;  aud  the  long  railway  trains,  heavy  with 
Christmas  geese  and  turkeys,  and  country  buns,  and 
all  manner  of  presents  from  kind  relatives.  What 
grocers'  and  confectioners'  windows,  filled  with  Christmas 
delicacies  !  and  what  butchers'  stalls,  full  of  haunches  of 
venison  and  huge  pieces  of  jolly  Christmas  beef,  all 
bedizened  with  holly  and  laurel !  Then,  the  crowded 
streets,  full  of  Christmas  folks  in  their  best  attire; 
the  pouring  swarms  greeting  each  other  cordially.  The 
mighty  heart  of  London  beats  to  its  core  with  the  warm 
tide  of  Christmas  feeling  ;  the  very  back  alleys  of  our 
great  metropolis  are  for  a  time  illumined  by  its  warmth, 
and  even  the  chilly  regions  of  Belgravia  thaw  and  melt 
under  its  genial  influences.  And  then  the  theatres  and 
the  pantomimes  !  Oh  what  a  treat  is  there  for  the  holiday 
youngsters  !  How  eager  they  are  to  be  at  the  doors  in 
time,  and  enjoy  the  envied  luxury  of  a  front  seat !  How 
impatient  they  are  till  the  clown  makes  his  appearance, 
and  with  what  shouts  and  huzzas  they  greet  him  !  How 
they  relish  the  endless  puddings  which  he  stows  away  in 
his  nether  garments,  and  the  cuffs  and  thwacks  which  he 
gives  and  takes,  ringing  their  little  palms  together  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight.  And  then  there  is  the  nightly  clever- 
ness and  eternal  movement  of  harlequin,  the  beautiful 
dancing  of  columbine,  the  blunders  of  blockhead  pan- 
taloon and  all  the  clever  tricks  which  are  performed  at 
his  stupid  expense,  constituting  a  perfect  round  of 
vivacity,  drollery,  motion,  life,  and  animal  spirits,  such 
as  it  almost  makes  an  old  man  young  again  to  look  upon. 

But  it  is  not  Christmas  in  England  alone.  It  is  the 
grand  festival  of  Christendom.  The  sound  of  the 
Christmas  bells  echoes  from  the  remote  east  to  the  far 
west ;  from  the  wildernesses  of  Asia  to  the  prairies  of 
America.  It  travels  over  mountain  chains,  through  un- 
known woods,  and  across  bounding  seas.  From  land  to 
land  the  glad  sound  is  taken  up,  and  as  it  dies  in  one 
country  it  rises  in  the  next,  and  is  carried  westward 
with  the  sun.  The  merry  bells  of  Christmas  circle 
the  earth,  and  their  brazen  welcome  is  the  universal 
language  of  the  season.  The  dwellers  in  our  remotest 
colonies  remember  them  of  the  old  Christmas  at  home — 
of  the  family  meetings  from  which  they  are  now  so  far 
removed — of  the  village  chimes,  and  the  old  church- 
porch,  and  the  cheerful  English  fireside  crowded  around 
with  happy  faces ;  and  their  hearts  are  stirred  by  old 
loves,  old  feelings,  old  memories,  sad,  yet  healthful 
to  think  on.  But  they  enjoy  their  Christmas  too,  far 
away  in  India,  or  in  their  log  hut  amid  the  Australian 
bush,  or  on  the  Western  Prairie;  and  they  drink  to 
friends  at  home  with  a  hearty  good- will. 

Not  the  least  glory  of  Christmas  is  that  it  keeps  alive 
among  us  the  memory  of  the  Great  Lover  of  mankind, 
for  on  that  day  was  born  the  divinest  heart  that  ever 
walked  this  earth.  We  are  transported  to  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was  sung  by  the  angels  to 
the  shepherds  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 
Dim  centuries  stretch  between  that  epoch  and  this,  yet  the 
song  of  the  angels  still  resounds  among  men  ;  it  continues 
to  echo  the  "  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  mankind."  The 
ages  have  rolled  on,  and  carried  the  ark  of  Christianity  on 
their  bosom ;  sweeping  over  the  temples  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  the  altars  of  the  Druids,  and  freighted  with  an 
increasing  store  of  life  and  love  from  age  to  age.  With 
thankfulness  and  joy,  therefore,  we  hail  our  Christmas- 
time, which  reminds  us  of  our  great  privileges,  and  of  our 


high  destiny.  Let  us  now  endeavour  each  to  realize  the 
beautiful  belief  of  old,  that  no  evil  spirit  had  power  over 
man  at  this  season.  Let  us  exhibit  the  influence  of  this 
faith  in  our  innocent  joy,  and  cheerfulness,  and  charity, 
and  heart-felt  love. 


THERE'S  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  DEATH." 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  death" 

To  those  who  think  aright, 
'Tis  but  the  racer  casting  off 

What  most  impedes  his  flight ; 
'Tis  but  one  little  act, 

.  Life's  drama  must  contain  ; 
One  struggle  keener  than  the  rest, 
And  then,  an  end  of  pain. 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  death" — 

That  which  is  thus  miscalled, 
Is  life  escaping  from  the  chains 

That  have  so  long  enthralled  ; 
'Tis  a  once  hidden  star, 

Piercing  the  clouds  of  night, 
To  shine  in  gentle  radia-nce  forth, 

Amidst  its  kindred  light. 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  death" — 

In  nature,  nothing  dies  ; 
From  each  sad  remnant  of  decay 

Some  forms  of  life  arise. 
The  faded  leaf  that  falls 

All  sere  and  brown  to  earth, 
Ere  long  will  mingle  with  the  shapes 

That  give  the  floweret  birth. 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  death ;" 

'Tis  but  the  blossom-spray, 
Sinking  before  the  coming  fruit, 

That  seeks  the  summer  ray ; 
'Tis  but  the  bud  displaced, 

As  comes  the  perfect  flower ; 
'Tis  faith  exchanged  for  sight, 
And  weariness  for  power. 

CHARLOTTE  YOUN&. 


WHAT  IS  POETRY? 

THIS  question  has  been  asked  in  all  ages,  and  its  many 
answers  have  puzzled  most  honest  persons  so  much  that 
they  give  it  up  as  a  matter  beyond  their  comprehension, 
made  only  for  the  double-distilled  essence  of  humanity 
xisting  amongst  a  few  refined  spirits,  whose  sphere  lies 
somewhere  very  far  out  of  the  earthy  tabernacle  inhabited 
by  "common  clay." 

Poetry  is  the  life  of  nature ;  we  could  not  live  without 
t ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  right  that  none — the  most  simple, 
or  even  brutal — should  imagine  it  belongs  not  to  them. 
When  I  speak  thus,  I  mean  those  simple  elements  of 
which  poetry  makes  the  glorious  compound ;  the  ideas  of 
comparison  and  harmony,  for  these  1  take  to  be  the  first 
arinciples  of  poetry,  whatever  else  is  embodied  with  them. 
Memory  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  vital  elixir  of  poetry. 
What  mother  that  has  lost  an  infant  in  the  bloom  of  its 
jeauty,  has  not  recalled  its  image  to  her  mind ;  thought 
of  it,  and  fancied  a  resemblance  between  it  and  some 
other  child,  or  some  lovely  picture  ?  And  why  does  she 
ook  on  such  child  with  interest,  and  seek  eagerly  to 
lang  the  picture  on  her  wall  ?  It  is  the  memory  of  her 
,ove ;  but  more — it  is  the  power  of  the  imagination,  by 
which  she  can  see,  in  that  which  is  present,  the  image  of 
;hat  which  is  not. 

Why  does  the  poor  man  love,  on  the  quiet  Sabbath, 
i  walk  in  the  fields  ?  Whence  springs  the  exclamation, 
L-ven  from  business  man  and  labourer,  "  What  a  fine  day; 
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I  am  glad  of  it  ?"  These  are  indications  that  the  har- 
mony of  light  and  form  is  pleasing  to  the  mind,  which, 
involuntarily,  feels  and  enjoys  it.  The  very  dogs  and 
horses  love  the  sunshine  ;  and  to  man,  who  can  compre- 
hend a  wider  range  of  beauty,  it  brings  happiness  and 
peace.  Man  never  feels  lonely  in  the  sunshine,  because 
his  mind  grows  full ;  the  scene  around  awakens  a  world 
of  comparison,  and  he  sees  and  thinks  more  of  Nature's 
relationship. 

Poetry  is  a  stage  of  natural  education.  It  is  awakened 
by  what  is  mysterious  and  unknown,  and  by  the  heart's 
yearnings  to  pierce  this  mystery ;  and  thus,  to  express 
its  impressions  thereof,  it  flies  to  comparison  with  some- 
thing familiar;  it  sees  the  connecting  links  of  creation, 
and  binds  great  things  with  small.  Therefore,  this 
poetry  is  truth ;  it  is,  to  the  growing  mind,  the  electric 
stream  which  flows  through  God's  great  universe.  The 
teacher,  in  explaining  to  his  pupil  something  new,  illus- 
trates it  with  the  well-known  objects  and  incidents  of  the 
pupil's  life,  because  the  mind  seeks  comparison,  to  know 
a  great  many  results  by  a  few  principles — to  picture  the 
image  of  what  is  unknown  in  that  which  is  familiar. 
Whae  more  beautiful  embodiment  of  a  child's  idea, 
opening  to  it  the  path  of  rising  thought,  than  the  old, 
but  exquisite  verse — 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  ! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky  I  " 

Here  is  poetry  springing  out  of  wonder,  beauty,  and 
association.  This  poetry  has  a  holy  office:  it  seeks  to 
point  out  the  real  position  and  relationship  of  all  things 
in  nature.  When  the  poet  said,  "  Night  put  her  mantle 
on,  and  pinned  it  with  a  star,"  we  saw  at  once  a  picture, 
we  saw  the  boundless  space,  with  its  rolling  worlds,  far 
more  strikingly  than  by  a  calculation  of  miles  in  millions. 
And  when  God's  prophet  declared  that,  "  He  weigheth 
the  hills  in.  a  balance  ;  He  measureth  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  ;"  he  brought  before  our  awe-struck 
minds  this  little  earth  as  it  is,  amid  the  vast  creation 
springing  from  that  "  light  unapproachable,"  which  made 
and  guardeth  all ;  as  an  almost  imperceptible  ray  of  the 
glory  of  His  work.  And  when  a  modern  bard  said  that 
the  sun's  most  gorgeous  light  shed  on  the  leafless  hills, 
was  ' •'  But  his  living  shadow  there,"  what  a  glorious  idea 
of  the  immortal  One  rises  in  the  mind.  But  pass  we 
this  height  of  poetic  fancy  ;  we  see  the  same  elements  in 
the  joke,  the  song,  the  simple  description  by  which  we 
place  each  other  in  the  scenes  where  we  have  been : 
the  power  is  merely  directed  by  the  character  and  educa- 
tion of  the  individual.  However  coarse  the  spontaneous 
comparison  may  be,  it  is  an  idea. 

Imagination  means  a  combining  of  the  atoms  of  things 
v;e  know,  into  new  forms,  so  as  to  present  an  image. 
The  story  and  the  pun  spring  from  this  same  source ;  its 
course  is  shaped  by  our  sentiments,  our  passions,  our  love 
of  grave  or  gay,  sublime  or  severe,  embodied  by  the 
power  of  language.  The  poet's  passions  may  not  be 
stronger  than  other  men's  ;  but  his  perceptions  are, 
altogether,  more  highly  strung.  He  has  seen  deeper  into 
Nature's  secret ;  and  the  delicacy  of  his  reflection  is  shed 
on  all  he  touches,  and  gilds  all  thought  and  feeling 
with  a  magic  beauty,  which  startles  minds  less  finely 
wrought.  The  poet's  quick  imagination  joins  one  object 
with  another,  owns  their  relation  to  those  intangible 
ideas  which  move  in  his  own  brain;  and,  'twixt 
spirit  and  matter,  he  weaves  a  glorious  combinati  .n, 
whose  result  is  perfect  beauty  ;  and  beauty  comes  aLme 
of  truth— it  is  perfection — it  is  God's  own  making;  and, 
in  knowing  nature,  we  know  the  full  hartnonv  of 
God. 

Poetry  belongs  to  the  youth  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  illus- 
tration by  which  we  know  the  .mknown ;  the  silken  cord 
which  draws  us  up  to  Heaven  ;  the  steady  star  in  the 


East  which  guides  us  on  to  where  lies  cradled  the  form 
of  happiness — as  simple  ?.s  a  little  child. 

Yet,  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  the  lamp  to  truth,  it  is  not 
yet  full-lighted,  but  shall  go  on,  guiding  human  life  with 
clearer  flame  until  Time  shall  be  no  more.  It  stands  on 
the  culminating  point  of  this  great  life-intricacy;  pointing 
clearly  to  where  the  simple  principles  of  glorious  mor- 
tality burn  fixed  and  holy ;  and  by  this  light  alone  we 
read  them.  E.  M.  S. 


WHICH  IS  RIGHT? 
I. 

"THOUGH  I  may  not  see  you  again,  dear  Mary,  for 
many  months,  yet  you  refuse  me  one  kiss  as  a  remem- 
brance ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  a  great  girl  now,  Edward,  and  shall  not 
let  any  one  kiss  me  again." 

"  But  I  have  known  you  from  such  a  little  child, 
ought  not  this  to  be  my  authority  ?  You  know  I  am 
your  old  friend,  and  am  sorry  to  part  from  you  without 
a  token  of  your  friendship." 

"  Well,  but  I  am  a  great  girl,  and  I  ought  not." 

Edward  Morgan  was  about  to  leave  the  village  of , 

to  enter  upon  a  situation  in  London,  and  the  above 
dialogue  took  place  between  him  and  Mary  Warner,  on 
the  evening  before  his  departure ;  for  he  would  leave  in 
the  morning  before  the  household  were  up.  Edward 
was  a  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  had  known  Mary  Warner  since  she  was  a  child  of 
ten  years.  She  was  now  fourteen,  and  though  not  to 
be  called  handsome,  had  an  expression  of  sweet  sensi- 
tiveness and  of  quiet  good- temper,  plainly  marked  in 
her  face. 

To  attempt  to  reason  was  useless,  and  with  a  heart  too 
full  to  talk,  Edward  could  but  faintly  express  his  sorrow 
at  the  one  boon  denied  him,  and  bidding  her  good-by, 
retired  to  his  chamber,  concealing  his  grief  as  best  he 
might. 

Mary  Warner  lost  her  father  when  she  was  but  an  in- 
fant, and  compelled  by  circumstances,  went  to  live  with 
her  kind  old  grandmother.  Being  naturally  a  child  of 
affectionate  disposition,  a  fond  love  sprang  up  between 
them ;  and  the  pain  of  separation,  when  in  her  tenth 
year,  she  came  to  live  with,  and  assist  her  mother,  was 
mutually  severe  to  grandmother  and  child.  But  with  the 
happy  nature  of  children,  love  soon  transports  itself: 
the  affections  must  find  a  resting-place,  the  soul  needs 
a  confidant,  and  who  can  claim  so  strong  a  right  as  a 
mother  ?  It  was  at  her  home  that  Edward  Morgan  first 
saw  the  child.  Himself  very  young,  and  of  a  warmly 
sensitive  nature,  he  had  witnessed  with  unconscious 
sympathy,  the  playful  simplicity  of  little  Mary,  and  had 
been  to  her  a  tried  friend  as  "  jumper,"  or  the  recipient 
of  the  exuberant  overflow  of  kisses  which  the  pure  heart 
of  a  child  lavishes  upon  any  one  it  loves.  The  calls  of 
business  often  separated  the  young  friends,  months  in- 
tervened between  then*  seeing  each  other,  but  scarcely 
any  alteration  took  place  in  the  simple  delight  of  re- 
newed meetings.  And  oh !  who  will  deny  that  these 
moments  of  unconscious  love  are  the  dearest  in  our 
lives,  when  the  satisfaction  of  present  happiness  leaves 
no  void,  suffers  no  hope  to  intrude,  but  is  true  enjoy- 
ment, innocent  rapture.  When  conviction  that  we  love 
first  comes  home  to  us,  we  are  from  that  moment  sub- 
ject to  fear  and  hope;  the  present  becomes  only  the 
road  to  a  future,  and  is  impatiently  endured.  Anxiety 
lends  its  aid  to  fever  us  with  its  promptings,  and  we 
then  feel  the  pains  of  love,  as  before  we  enjoyed  its 
pleasures.  For  the  love  spontaneously  springing  up 
between  the  boy  and  girl  is  of  the  holiest  nature,  and 
partakes  of  the  passivity  of  the  purest  feeling. 

"  A  great  girl,  and  ought  not,"  repeated  Edward  as  he 
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sat  down  to  think.  "  How  cruel  to  doubt  me,  or  to  dis- 
trust her  own  faith  in  me.  It  is  with  none  but  the 
sincerest  feeling,  Mary,  that  I  hoped  for  thy  love."  Ed- 
ward went  to  sleep,  pondering  why  such  thoughts  should 
influence  his  dear  girl.  And  he  comforted  himself  by 
laying  it  to  the  world's  teaching,  that  what  a  child  may 
do  with  propriety,  a  girl  may  not  do.  But  he  would 
have  envied  any  one  but  himself  a  kiss.  He  relied 
upon  his  love  to  overcome  all  opposition,  unmindful  in 
his  enthusiasm  that  older  people  include  policy  in  their 
creed. 

Edward  Morgan  came  to  town  with  hope  beating  in 
his  heart,  yet  scarcely  daring  to  indulge  in  its  visions. 
The  reflection  afforded  by  leisure,  soon  convinced  him 
of  the  nature  of  his  feeling  for  his  friend.  Day  after 
day  he  longed  to  hear  from  her,  and  would  have  written 
every  day,  but  restrained  his  love  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear impatient.  However,  many  little  exchanges  of 
kindness  took  place,  and  somehow  or  other,  Christmas 
found  the  young  friends  together  in  the  village  again,  and 
the  two  or  three  days  of  conversation  and  playfulness 
endeared  them  still  more  to  each  other.  Her  growing 
shyness  he  watched  with  a  cool  but  emphatic  love,  and 
he  thought  that  he  was  not  unregarded  by  her  whom  he 
loved  so  fondly.  The  parting  was  a  greater  misfortune 
than  ever,  and  it  seemed  like  a  pilgrimage  to  some  un- 
known land,  to  go,  and  leave  behind  him  all  he  held  so 
dear. 

Another  Christmas  passed,  and  a  little  present  made 
to  Mary  induced  her  mother  to  request  that  no  more 
such  gifts  should  be  made,  for  people  began  to  talk,  and 
her  daughter  was  so  young,  that  she  thought  it  much 
better  all  intercourse  should  cease. 

We  have  said  that  Edward  had  a  sensitive  heart,  and  this 
announcement  rendered  him  almost  speechless.  His  love 
had  so  grown  from  friendship,  that  it  seemed  like  deny- 
ing him  a  sister's  affection,  to  deprive  him  of  liberty  to 
correspond  with  his  Mary.  But  he  said  little ;  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  whom  he  loved,  forbidden  by  the  mother, 
he  would  not  endeavour  to  gain  from  the  daughter  a 
word  in  his  favour.  Earnestly  he  besought  Mrs.  Warner 
to  allow  him  to  continue  his  acquaintance  with  Mary, 
and  she  as  resolutely  forbade  him :  he  could  only  gain 
from  her  her  decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
best  to  separate  for  two  or  three  years,  though  she  would 
give  no  reason  for  her  decision.  A  positive  order  accom- 
panied this  letter,  that  no  hope  was  to  be  indulged  at 
present  under  these  circumstances. 

Love  indeed  could  not  be  extinguished.  Often  did 
Edward  grieve  at  the  distance  which  sundered  them, 
believing  that  his  presence  might  have  rendered  all  again 
happy,  and  he  could  not  determine  what  had  caused  such 
sudden  change  of  feeling.  Once  more  he  wrote  j  no 
reply  was  vouchsafed.  Sorrow  now  seemed  a  fixed  com- 
panion with  him,  and  he  was  a  solitary  soul  among  many 
busy  and  thoughtless  acquaintances. 

II. 

"  AND  you  never  doubted  my  truth,  Mary ;  never  be 
lieved  me  so  fickle-minded,  as  to  be  smitten  by  the  first 
pretty  face  I  might  see,  when  remembrance  ever  kept 
your  features  present  to  me." 

"  Oh !  no,  I  could  not  have  thought  so.  I  did  not 
understand,  until  we  parted  for  the  last  time,  how  dear  you 
were  to  me.  My  mother  no  doubt  meant  well,  but  did 
she  act  wisely  ?  To  separate  two  true  hearts,  because  I 
was  but  little  more  than  a  child." 

"  My  love  was  too  lasting  to  be  destroyed,  Mary,  but 
not  too  indifferent  to  be  wounded.  It  was  torture  to 
send  a  loving  spirit  away  from  its  idol,  sacrificing  present 
happiness  to  a  future  possibility.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  love  which  is  developed  with  the  child,  has  the  surest 
foundation,  and  should  be  equally  valued  with  the  feeling 
inspired  by  maturer  years  ?" 


'  I  did  and  do  think  so,  Edward,  for  our  interest  was 
in  all  good  things.  It  was  your  sympathy  with  the 
artless  pleasures  of  childhood,  that  led  me  as  a  child  to 
be  pleased  at  your  notice ;  the  same  feeling  expanded 
and  ripened  into  sincere  affection,  and  time  has  but  shown 
the  truth  of  our  simple  instinct.  My  dear  mother  now 
believes  that  no  harm  would  have  come  of  our  continued 
acquaintance,  that  an  obedience  to  a  foolish  custom  was 
but  following  an  error,  although  the  intention  on  her 
part  was  a  good  one." 

"  I  do  not  blame  your  mother,  Mary  ;  she,  I  am  sure, 
did  what  she  thought  was  the  best.  But  what  need  for 
separation  of  young  hearts  when  the  mutual  attraction  is 
of  so  certain  a  nature  as  was  ours.  What  but  sorrow  can 
be  the  result — days  of  restless  anxiety,  when  the  time 
might  have  been  improvingly  passed  ?  Where  intelligent 
feeling  is  manifested,  be  assured  no  probation  is  required. 
The  best  discipline  is  the  converse  of  the  parties  impli- 
cated. A  separation  may  be  the  means  of  other  con- 
nections being  formed ;  feelings  dulled  by  hopelessness 
may  be  triumphantly  spoken  of  as  evidence  of  a  passion 
which  was  but  fanciful,  not  deep,  but  are  they  not 
stronger  evidence  of  a  disappointed  faith  ?  It  is  not  a 
tantalizing  deprivation  which  persuades  us  to  set  greater 
store  upon  possession ;  the  cognizance  of  beauty  is  the 
best  warrant  for  its  due  appreciation ;  let  us  not  think 
that  the  separation  of  two  kind  spirits  increases  the  love 
between  them.  It  may  give  it  different  forms  of  expres- 
sion, may  lead  it  into  different  trains  of  thought,  but 
cannot  add  a  grain  to  its  sterling  weight." 

"  I  feel  that  you  are  right,  dear  Edward ;  the  fears  I 
endured  for  the  three  years  of  our  separation  were  bitter 
in  many  respects.  True,  I  had  many  happy  days  and 
many  happy  hopes  in  the  future  ;  the  realization,  however, 
of  happiness  in  the  present  seemed  impossible.  Time 
has  brought  all  things  round  as  we  could  best  wish, 
though  accidents  might  have  produced  results  that  I 
tremble  to  think  of.  Oh  !  every  day  1  feel  it  truer  that 
our  souls  are  linked  in  fellowship  by  the  undying  power 
of  sympathy." 

As  we  have  seen,  our  young  friends  were  enabled  to 
fulfil  the  aspirations  most  dear  to  them.  We  are  anxious 
to  draw  attention  to  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  "absence  but  endears."  We  humbly  think  this 
must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  feelings  in 
question.  Where  intelligent  love  in  its  simplicity  sees 
its  own  strength,  it  is  impatient  of  contradiction ;  its  fer- 
vency cannot  be  exalted  by  denial.  Should  we  succeed 
in  raising  a  little  thoughtful  discussion  upon  this  point — 
if  only  to  induce  consideration  before  action — we  shall 
do  all  we  hope  to  do,  and  perhaps  help  to  reconcile  the 
too  often  contrary  decisions  of  the  old  and  young. 

Let  mothers  endeavour  to  guide  aright  the  impulses 
of  juvenility,  foster  affection  whenever  it  is  discernible, 
and  if  Love  does  rule  the  world,  or  should,  they  will  be 
doing  the  greatest  good  in  the  most  pleasurable  manner. 

J.  B. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ANGELS. 

BY    SILVERPEX. 

THE  holly-boughs  thick  set  about  the  organ-loft  glowed 
warmly  in  the  candle-light,  and  though  the  night  was 
cold  enough  to  chill  far  younger  fingers,  old  Adam  Peters 
played  richly  on  the  organ  some  fine  and  ancient  Christ- 
mas anthem. 

As  the  church  clock  struck  seven,  he  nervously  took 
up  one  of  the  thick  cobbler's  candles  which  had  lighted 
him  as  he  played,  and  whose  gleam,  faint  as  it  was,  had 
stolen  far  down  below  into  the  cold  and  shadowy  aisles, 
and  twinkled  on  the  glowing  glory  of  the  great  holly- 
bough  set  up  above  old  Michael  Drayton's  pew ;  and 
going  down  a  little  winding  staircase,  into  the  rear  of  the 
church,  threaded  two  or  three  narrow  passages,  ascended 
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another  little  staircase,  and  entered  a  long,  low  room, 
evidently  his  home,  by  the  quaint  signs  of  habitation 
seen  around.  But  few  of  such  signs  were  to  be  seen 
in  their  ordinary  condition,  for  Adam  beheld  his  room 
in  somewhat  such  a  state  as  the  pedagogue  immortalized 
by  Wilkie,  his  village  school;  for  some  half-score  or  more 
of  his  choristers  having  assembled,  according  to  annual 
custom,  had  commenced  thus  early  the  licence  of  Christ- 
mas-eve ;  for  such  two  or  three  as  had  as  yet  put  on  the 
clean  surplices  which  a  tall,  mystic  sort  of  female,  habited 
in  a  cloak  and  pattens,  and  a  remarkable  shadowy  bonnet, 
was  delivering  to  them  one  by  one  out  of  a  washing- 
basket,  were  either  imitating  the  parson  or  the  clerk,  or 
else  Adam  himself;  whilst  the  rest  were  peeping  into  the 
closets,  making  free  with  the  old  man's  chair,  scraping 
on  his  fiddle,  and  blowing  on  his  flute,  perfectly  regard- 
less of  Mrs.  Nippit' s  strenuous  "hish,"  or  more  special 
reminder,  "that  they  should  be  on  their  behaviours, 
for  they  knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  Mr.  Adam  had 
weak  nerves."  Yet  they  no  more  heeded  her  than  they 
did  Mr.  Adam  himself,  but  kept  on  with  their  tricks  of  wild 
fun  ;  strumming  and  humming  even  when  they  knew 
he  stood  there,  though  the  moment  he  spoke  and  said, 
"  Well  my  lads,  I  hope  you  are  in  voice,  for  this  is  Christ- 
mas-eve," it  was  beautiful  to  behold  with  what  docility 
and  evident  affection  they  instantly  crowded  round  him. 

"Well,  there's  the  hard  part  of  it,  Sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Nippit,  as  putting  on  the  surplice  of  the  last  little  cho- 
rister, she  took  up  the  candle  and  led  the  way  to  the 
curious  old  fire-place,  "  for  ye  see  my  Tim  is  ill,  and 
could  no  more  sing  than  a  crow,  as  the  bandage  round 
his  neck  is  jist  two  flannel  petticoats  and  a  waistcoat,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  worsted  stocking  underneath ;  whilst 
he's  already  had  three  treacle  possets,  as  hot  as  could  be." 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  for- 
getful in  his  distress  of  his  own  abundant  sympathy  for 
the  honest  Nippits  in  general,  and  Tim  in  particular,  for  the 
lad,  though  the  quaintest  and  most  old-fashioned  in  exis- 
tence, had  the  voice  of  an  angel,  "why — why — I  could  have 
spared  any  lad  but  Tim,  for  his  is  the  voice  in  alto — and 

but  why  did  you  bring  the  lad  out — you' re  surely  mad, 

Betsey  Nippit."  For  veritably  Tim  Nippit  sat  here 
beside  the  fire  in  the  organist's  largest  chair,  not  only 
wrapped  in  all  the  amazing  amount  of  flannel  his  mother 
had  spoken  of,  but  also  in  an  old  watchman's  coat  she 
had  borrowed,  a  huge  comfortable,  a  pair  of  mittens, 
and  a  woollen  cap  tied  strongly  beneath  the  chin  ;  whilst 
at  the  very  instant  of  this  communication  he  was  sipping 
a  little  of  the  before  mentioned  posset,  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  in  a  jug,  and  had  now  made  scalding- 
hot  over  the  organist's  fire. 

"  Why,  Sir,  to  let  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  that 
Tim's  cold  aint  make-believe,  as  on  course  you  should, 
as  have  been  sich  a  father  to  him.  But  don't  take  on, 
Sir — I  have  got  a  woice  for  you — as  '11  sing — ay,  Sir — 
as  you  don't  often  hear." 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  the  old  man,  despondingly,  "even 
if  it  did,  it  would  want  training.  For  there  are  few  like 
Tim's,  and  so  the  Christmas  Angels  of  so  many  years 
must " 

He  said  no  more,  for  Betsey  Nippit,  who  had  the 
minute  before  disappeared  down  the  little  winding  stair- 
case, with  the  candle  the  old  man  had  brought  from  the 
organ-loft,  now  returned,  reverently  lighting  up  a  young 
girl  very  plainly  dressed,  followed  by  a  lad  the  very 
counterpart  of  Tim,  only  that  he  was  clad  in  a  page's 
attire,  that  is  to  say,  a  suit  of  invisible  green,  profusely 
decorated  in  its  upper  regions  with  a  vast  amount  of 
sugar-loaf  buttons. 

"  Mr.  Adam,"  whispered  Mrs.  Nippit,  pressing  rather 
forward  before  her  company,  "*his  is  the  sweet  young 
lady  from  where  my  Joe  lives,  Mr.  Locksley's,  the  doctor, 
in  the  next  street,  and  she,  knowing  my  trouble  about 
Tim,  and  the  loss  Mr.  Drayton's  Christmas  guinea 


would  be  to  rne,  a  widow,  with  so  little  to  depend  on, 
will  sing  in  his  stead,  and  makes  no  more  of  doing  so 
than  if  it  were  nothing ;  only  saying  that  my  Joe  is  good 
to  them  in  their  poverty,  and  there's  a  deal  o'  sore 
poverty  behind  that  brass  plate  I  rub  up  so  brightly  every 
morning,  and  that  as  she.  intends  singing  'afore  folks  to 
get  bread,  she  may  as  well  make  a  beginning." 

Thus  hurriedly  imparting  some  of  the  facts  of  Mary 
Locksley's  history,  Mrs.  Nippit  ushered  the  young 
girl  into  the  organist's  chamber,  where  old  Adam  too 
moved  by  this  act  of  earnest  goodness,  and  her  winning 
childish  manner,  to  say  much,  took  up  the  candle, 
and  bidding  his  clean  robed  choristers  follow  in  a  band, 
led  her  to  the  new  trimmed  organ-loft,  and  commenced 
the  same  grand  anthem  he  had  played  before. 

And  lo !  as  he  played  on,  and  the  lads'  voices  fell  one 
by  one  in  unison,  and  were  gathered  up  into  a  whole, 
crowned  by  the  silvery  sweetness  of  the  young  girl's 
notes,  it  seemed,  as  if  all  the  charities  which  had  been 
thought  or  done  within,  or  buried  with  the  countless 
human  dust  of  that  old  place,  were  born  anew  in  angel 
shape  and  lineament,  with  power,  thus  sweetly  to  tell 
human  hearts,  "  We  are  the  CHARITIES  which  survive  all 
time  and  change,  and  this  our  night  of  angel  congre- 
gate and  festival ;  so,  as  the  Egyptian  Wise  Men  brought 
priceless  gifts  of  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  add 
to  our  angel  numbers  round  the  altar  of  another  year." 

And  so  these  Christmas  angels  thus  spoke  on  of  love 
and  duty,  charity  and  care,  till  the  old  anthem  was 
played  out ;  and  then  descending  to  the  church  where 
Mrs.  Nippit  waited  with  a  candle  to  light  them,  and 
followed  by  his  little  band  of  choristers,  the  old  man 
reverently  led  the  young  girl  out  by  a  little  door  into 
the  snowy  streets,  scarcely  speaking,  but  hurrying  her 
onward  like  one  in  full  anxiety  to  hear  her  sing  again. 

They  had  not  far  to  go;  but  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  they  turned  from  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare into  a  clean  flag-paved  court,  usually  very  still,  for 
it  only  led  to  a  range  of  warehouses  and  a  small  grass- 
plot  of  a  city  garden ;  but  now  it  bore  the  aspect  and 
bustle  of  a  fair,  for  at  the  further  part  people  were 
gathered  round  or  passing  to,  and  through,  what  seemed 
a  wide  kitchen  door ;  whilst  at  this  end  nearest  the  great 
city  thoroughfare,  old  men  and  younger  men,  like  clerks 
and  ancient  friends,  were  entering  through  a  wide  hall 
door  held  open  for  them  by  a  servant.  Up  the  broad 
house-steps  to  this  door,  Adam  Peters  led  the  girl,  and 
followed  by  the  choristers,  across  the  richly  wainscoted 
hall,  another  servant  ushered  them  into  a  large  and  grand 
old  room  at  its  extremity,  where  down  each  side  of  a 
very  long  dining  table  were  those  who  had  passed  in;  whilst 
at  the  upper  end  sat  four  old  gentlemen,  between  them 
an  elderly  gentlewoman  with  very  silver  hair,  and  on  the 
long  table  itself  stood  two  enormous  punch-bowls  of 
magnificent  china,  above  which  massive  silver  cande- 
labra of  antique  workmanship  branched  out  with  many 
lights.  As  the  party  evidently  waited  for  the  old  musi- 
cian and  the  choristers'  arrival,  Adam  Peters  passed  up 
the  room,  and  merely  staying  to  apologize,  as  briefly  as 
might  be,  for  detaining  them,  to  the  most  burly  and  com- 
placent of  the  four  complacent  old  gentlemen,  sat  down 
at  once  to  one  of  those  small  organs,  drawn  up  beside  a 
screen,  which  require  no  aid  from  bellows.  As  soon  as 
he  had  ranged  his  little  band  of  singers  round  him,  a  bell 
was  rung,  and  in  came  shortly  divers  servants  in  gay 
caps  and  looking  very  red  and  hot,  and  bringing  in  with 
them  quite  an  odour  of  candied-peel,  and  nutmeg,  and 
lemon,  and  oranges,  and  elder  wine,  and  with  these  old  men 
and  younger  ones,  clad  as  warehousemen  and  porters.  Those 
assembled  and  silence  once  more  restored,  old  Peters 
touched  the  antique  ebon  organ,  and  the  notes,flowing  one 
into  the  other,  presently,  so  did  the  lads'  rich  voices,  till 
crowned  by  the  sweet  one  of  the  girl,  all  hearts  prayed  with 
the  anthem  for  the  past  blessings  of  the  fading  year,  and 
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through  it,  promised  charity  and  mercy  for  the  year  to 
come.  All  felt  this,  even  to  the  reddest  topknot  cook ; 
but  more  the  oldest  of  the  four  old  gentlemen,  who 
though  he  had  heard  that  same  old  anthem  in  that  same 
old  room  for,  perhaps,  full  sixty  Christmas  eves,  never 
had  it  seemed  to  him  before  so  much  the  spoken  voice  of 
Christmas  Angels.  So  creeping  to  the  organ,  there  he  stood 
rapt  like  a  listening  child ;  so  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps the  other  three  old  men,  the  silver-haired  old  lady, 
and  lastly  as  the  final  note  died  out,  the  young  girl 
turned  and  saw  beside  her  that  same  face,  whose  look  had 
stayed  her  voice,  the  only  time  she  ever  sung  at  church, 
or  tried  to  follow  old  Adam  Peters  on  the  organ. 

"Why — why — why — "  commenced  the  sweet  old 
lady,  gathering  the  girl's  small  hands  within  her  own — 
«  why—" 

But  those  same  eyes  which  had  disconcerted  her  so 
often  before,  disconcerted  her  now  ;  so  struggling  to  escape 
She  drew  back,  though  followed  by  the  admiring  old  lady 
and  the  four  old  gentlemen.  But  the  one  before  men- 
tioned, of  the  latter,  seeing  her  timidity  and  confusion, 
cried  out  in  a  voice  so  kind  and  cheerful  as  to  be  like  the 
first  note  of  another  anthem  of  praise  and  goodness ; 
"  Come,  come,  I  see  we  must  have  in  the  punch, — poor 
child,  poor  child,  a  little  will  revive  her." 

This  glorious  punch  must  have  been  ready,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  word  spoken,  and  even  whilst  Miss 
Chloe  Drayton  made  room  in  the  snuggest  corner  of  the 
richly  embroidered  sofa  for  Mary  Locksley,  the  bowls  were 
taken  out  and  brought  in  again ;  and  now  all  the  do- 
mestics and  others  still  attending,  the  steaming  punch 
was  ladled  out  and  distributed. 

"And  now,"  spoke  Mr.  Michael  Drayton,  this  fine 
old  London  goldsmith,  "  according  to  old  custom,  dear 
sister  Chloe,  and  brothers  George,  and  Stephen,  and 
Andrew,  and  nephew  Richard,  and  you,  our  kind  as- 
sisting friends  and  servants,  the  anthem  being  sung,  as 
our  prayer  for  the  good  received,  the  good  and  charities 
to  come,  and  as  fitly  ushering  in  the  blessings  of  another 
Christmas  day,  let  me  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  love 
and  honest  services;  and  so  wishing  one  another  health,  let 
us  drink  to  this  Christmas-eve,  and  that  we  live  to 
meet  again  upon  its  anniversary." 

"Amen,  amen,"  rejoined  all  present  with  truthful, 
honest  hearts ;  and  so,  whilst  saying  this,  Mr.  Michael 
Drayton  drew  towards  him  a  little  silver  bowl  half5- filled 
with  sovereigns  and  shillings,  and  placed  one  of  each  in 
the  hands  of  the  choristers  ;  but  when  he  found  a  guinea 
still  remaining  in  the  bowl,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
missed  Tim  Nippit,  he  looked  enquiringly  at  the  little, 
rapt,  quaint  organist  standing  there,  but  before  Adam 
could  be  aroused,  for  he  was  meditating  his  annual  speech 
over  Mr.  Drayton' s  punch,  Mary,  rising  and  stepping 
modestly  round  the  table,  touched  Mr.  Michael  on  the 
arm.  "  If  you  please,  Sir,"  she  said,  in  as  low  a  voice  as 
possible,  "  the  guinea  is  still  Tim's,  for  I  have  purposely 
earned  it  for  him ;  and  if  you  will  so  kindly  and  rightly 
bestow  it,  Mr.  Adam  will  deliver  it  to  his  mother."  So 
saying,  she  quickly,  and  as  unobtrusively  as  she  could, 
passed  down  the  room  and  out  at  the  door,  for  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  known,  or  to  receive  any  praise  for  the  small 
service  done.  But  before  she  was  half-way  through  the 
hall,  towards  the  door  leading  out  into  the  quiet  court, 
she  was  stayed  by  Miss  Chloe  in  person. 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear,  you're  surely  not  going  ?  We 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  much  to  thank  you  for,  much 
to  regard  you  for — "  As  she  thus  spoke,  the  white-haired, 
little  old  gentlewoman  drew  the  young  girl  into  a  sort  of 
grand  old  store-room,  leading  from  one  side  of  the  hall, 
vastly  filled  with  stores  of  fine  old  china  and  glass  ;  and 
now,  with  a  long  table  spread  across  its  whole  breadth, 
was  evidently  the  depository  of  Christmas  gifts,  in  the 
shape  of  large  piles  of  oranges,  figs,  and  raisins,  bottles  of 
rum,  and  gin,  and  wine  j  dishes  of  cakes  and  mince-pies  ', 


ribbons,  and  gloves,  and  little  frocks,  and  unmade  gown- 
pieces,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  flannels,  and  other  warm 
and  comfortable  things,  for  disposal  that  night,  as  Christ- 
mas presents.  And  when  safe  in  this  room,  Miss  Chloe 
still  more  warmly  repeated — "You  must  not  go  thus,  my 
dear."  And  the  old  lady  earnestly  intreated  Mary. 
-  "  If  you  please,  Miss  Drayton,  I  would  rather,"  replied 
Mary,  "  for  I  have  done  but  a  common  duty  to  the 
friends  of  one  whose  relations  have  been  so  true  and  good  i 
to  me  and  mine.  I  must  go,  for  I  have  those  at  home  I 
who  wait  for  me ;  though  if  it  pain  you  that  I  take  no 
refreshment,  I  will  beg  three  of  these  mince-pies,  for  I 
know  some  baby  hearts  they  will  gladden.  And  now  you 
must  please  let  me  go."  As  she  thus  spoke,  Mary 
Locksley  modestly  took  three  of  the  mince-pies,  and  folding 
a  piece  of  paper  round  them,  pressed  warmly  the  sged 
gentlewoman's  hands,  and,  was  gone  in  such  a  mouri-nt 
after  that,  there  was  no  detaining  her,  even  by  further 
words.  But  by  the  time  Miss  Chloe  returned  to  the 
dining-room  to  relate  her  disappointment,  the  four  old 
gentlemen  (the  young  one  already  knew  a  great  deal  he 
did  not  mention,)  had  learnt  all  Adam  Peters  knew  con- 
cerning Mary  Locksley,  and  the  poor  Surgeon's  home  in 
the  next  street. 

To  judge,  however,  by  the  outside  of  the  house,  few 
would  have  imagined  that  poverty  lay  within,  and  that  a 
young  wife  and  her  new-born  infant,  with  three  little  ones 
besides,  had  tasted  little  more  than  bread  that  day.  For 
the  broad  and  ample  steps  were  scrupulously  clean,  uhe  gas 
burnt  brilliantly  in  the  fan-light,  the  brass  plate  shone, 
and  Joe  Nippit,  still  in  his  page's  suit,  opened  the  door. 

"So  glad  you're  home,  Miss  Mary,"  spoke  Joe  exultingly, 
when  the  street  door  was  closed,  and  the  voice  of  poverty 
was  safe  from  listeners,  "for  I've  got  the  little  'uns  to 
bed  all  nice  and  quiet,  and  there's  a  prime  bit  o'  fire  in 
the  dining-room,  for  I  brought  home  half  a  hundred  o'  th' 
very  best  Walls-end  from  a  street  a  good  way  off  here, 
as  won't  know  sugar-loaf  agin ;  and  when  I  met  Smith, 
the  other  doctor's  boy  by  the  werry  door,  I  told  him  as 
how  I  was  bringing  home  a  dozen  o'  th'  werry  primest 
port,  as  a  patient  had  sent  to  make  master  jolly  ;  and 
he  believed  it,  for  he  hinted  that  it  'd  just  be  prime  in  us 
two  sugar  loaves  to  borrow  a  cork-screw  and  tap  a  bottle, 
but  I  told  him  I'd  taken  to  temperance  lately,  and  at  this  j  j 
he  went  off  whistling.  But  never  mind,  Miss,  the  fire's  j 
special ;  and  though  master  ain't  home  yet,  missis  is 
pretty  right,  and  the  baby  quiet."  And  as  he  gave  this 
piece  of  information,  Joe  Nippit  threw  open  the  parlour 
door,  for  Mary  to  enter  the  bright  and  cheerful  room. 
She  hastened  to  a  couch  drawn  beside  the  fire,  on  which 
lay  a  very  young  wife  and  her  baby,  but  a  month  old 
on  the  morrow,  nestled  in  her  arms ;  and  kneeling  down 
beside  her,  folded  her  loving  arms  around  her  and  the 
little  one. 

"  My  darling  Harriet,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  all  is  over 
and  happily  too ;  Tim's  mother  is  by  this  time  rich  with 
her  guinea,  and  all  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
matter  from  John,  for  he  is  proud  you  know,  and  might 
think  I  had  done  what  is  foolish." 

"  I  scarcely  think  that,  my  Mary,"  replied  the  young 
wife  tenderly,  "for  none  in  the  path  of  duty  can  be 
nobler,  or  more  courageous,  than  my  husband  and  your 
brother,  but  as  you  wish  it,  dearest,  the  secret  shall  be 
kept  by  me  j  though  as  far  as  regards  Joe  and  his  mother, 
we  can  never  do  enough ;  for  what  should  I  have  done 
through  my  month  of  sickness  without  the  ever  watchful 
tenderness  of  this  good  soul,  or  what  all  of  us  for  so  many 
months  without  Joe.  Why,  since  you  have  been  gone, 
he  has  not  only  got  these  coals,  but  put  the  children  to 
bed,  brought  me  warm  water  to  wash  the  baby  with :  and 
when  after  it  he  thought  I  looked  faint,  he  went  into  the 
surgery  and  mixed  me  the  little  tonic  he  knows  I  take, 
and  brought  it  saying,  'please  take  it,  mum ;  and  blessings 
on  you  and  the  little  'uns,  as  are  gone  so  good  to  bed,  I 
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wish  it  was  the  werry  nicest  wine.  Ay,  Mary,  angels  are 
on  earth,  though  we  dream  it  not. 

"They  hover  round  us  to-m^nt,  my  Harriet,"  said 
Mary  fervently,  "for  I-i'eel  my  heart  so  full  of  gladness, 
that  it  must  come  of  the  ministry  of  such.  But  see 
here — these,  at  least,  for  baby  smiles."  As  she  spoke  she 
unpapered  the  delicate  mince-pies,  and  held  them  in  her 
hand  exultingly,  as  if  they  were  a  treasure.  "  What  will 
our  little  Willy  say  to  one  ?" 

"  He  cried  at  being  sent  to  bed  so  early,  poor  child," 
spoke  the  mother  gently,  "  for  Joe  had  unhappily  let 
drop  that  this  is  Christmas  eve ;  but  I  soothed  him  with 
a  sweet  old  story,  till  at  last  he  ate  his  bread  and  treacle 
contentedly,  and  let  Joe  take  him  up  to  bed,  repeating 
my  old  story  as  he  went  along.  Yet,  Mary,  I  think  he 
might  come  down  again,  it  would  so  please  me  to  see  him 
eat  the  little  pie,  and,  for  once,  John  cannot  be  angry;  for 
the  other  two,  lay  the  mince-pies  upon  their  pillows,  and 
they  will  see  them  when  they  awake  in  the  early  morning." 

To  merely  mention  this  desire,  was  to  command  the 
heart  of  Mary,  so  hurrying  up  stairs,  into  the  children's 
sleeping  chamber,  she  knelt  down  beside  the  boy's  small 
bed,  and  bent  her  face  on  his  upon  the  pillow.  Her 
loving  kisses  half  awakened  him,  and  he  asked  as  he  flung 
his  arms  round  Mary's  neck,  "  Mamma,  are  the  angels 
come  you  told  me  about  ?" 

"Yes!  my  Willy,"  said  Mary,  "and  one,  a  very 
gracious  one  with  silver  hair,  has  sent  you  something 
which  you  are  to  come  down  stairs  and  see ;  now  waken 
up,  and  let  me  carry  you."  When  she  had  thus  spoken, 
she  went  and  laid  a  pie  upon  each  of  the  little  pillows, 
and  kissing  the  sweet  baby  faces  lying  there,  brought  a 
thick  shawl,  tenderly  folded  it  round  the  boy,  and  had 
carried  him  down  all  the  wide  stairs  but  one,  when  there 
came  such  a  stupendous  single  rap  upon  the  hall  door,  as 
to  make  her  heart  stand  still ;  it  was  such  a  grand,  pe- 
remptory, important,  meaning  knock,  a  postman  or  a 
Lord  Mayor's  footman  could  not  have  exceeded  it. 
Before  Mary  could  advance  or  retreat,  Joe  (who  had  his 
apron  off  at  the  moment)  bolted  up  the  kitchen  staircase, 
and  opening  the  hall  door,  both  he,  and  Miss  Mary,  and 
the  little  child,  beheld  a  tremendous  hamper  resting  on 
the  topmost  step,  behind  which  stood  a  man  dressed  as  a 
porter. 

"  Does  Mr.  John  Locksley  live  here?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"  I'm  thinking  so,"  replied  Joe,  his  eyes  opening 
wider,  with  astonishment,  "  unless  he's  bin  to  church 
and  got  fresh  christened." 

"  Well  then,  my  man,  look  sharp,"  said  the  porter 
quickly,  "  and  don't  stand  gaping.  Here's  a  hamper 
large  enough  to  see,  come  per  rail,  carriage  paid,  and  for 
your  master."  So  saying,  the  porter  gave  the  fat  hamper  a 
shove,  pulled  the  door  to,  and  was  gone,  leaving  Mary 
and  Joe,  and  the  child,  speechless  with  astonishment.  Joe 
was  the  first  to  recover,  and,  after  a  due  examination  of 
top  and  bottom,  sides  and  direction,  to  propose  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  the  parlour,  which  was  effected, 
partly  by  dragging,  and  partly  with  Mary's  assistance. 
After  every  guess  had  been  exhausted  as  to  what  it  could 
contain,  and  who  could  have  sent  it,  it  was  decided  that 
it  should  be  opened,  Joe  fetching  the  carving  knife  to  cut 
the  string,  and  Willy  standing  up  on  a  chair,  wrapped  in 
the  shawl,  to  peep  in.  And  certainly  a  more  prolific  or 
enticing  hamper  was  never  known.  On  the  top  lay, 
after  sundry  nice  papers  had  been  removed,  a  fine  goose 
pie,  a  large-sized  pair  of  cold  roast  fowls,  a  rolled  tongue, 
a  dish  of  potted  hare,  some  jars  of  preserves,  a  very  large 
raspberry  puff,  a  dozen  of  mince-pies,  a  large  plum  cake, 
and  a  fair  sized  sponge  cake,  a  box  of  bloomy  raisins,  and 
half  a  drum  of  figs,  sugar  kisses  and  bonbons  in  a  bag ; 
and  beneath  these  a  quarter  of  Welsh  mutton,  a  fine 
undressed  goose,  a  small  Westphalia  ham,  and  a  half- 
boiled  plum  pudding;  whilst  in  a  stout  foolscap  paper 
bag  were  six  pounds  of  fine  tea;  and  at  the  very  bottom 


of  all,  making  a  very  fair  foundation  for  the  superstructure, 
were  three  bottles  of  port  wine,  three  of  sherry,  aud  one 
of  pale  brandy.  Of  all  the  Christinas  presents  ever 
chronicled,  none  exceeded  this !  even  Joe  and  the  asto- 
nished child  were  mute. 

Joe  was,  however,  the  first  to  recover,  and  propose  the 
most  sensible  course  of  proceeding  to  the  breathless 
ladies,  which  was  to  lift  these  astounding  presents  on  to 
the  sideboard,  and  lay  the  cloth  for  a  good  Christmas 
eve  supper.  So  advising,  Joe  followed  it  by  action,  leav- 
ing the  ladies  still  to  wonder,  and  Mary  to  especially  con- 
sider in  what  canister  the  tea  could  be  put,  and  where, 
beside  the  sideboard  closets  and  the  pantry,  the  other 
good  things  could  be  stowed  away.  Just  as  the  table  was 
cleared,  a  nice  cloth  laid,  and  the  cold  fowls,  the  rolled 
tongue,  the  goose  pie,  the  raspberry  puff,  and  two  or  three 
bottles  set  thereon,  the  doctor's  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Joe,  half  bursting  with  garrulity  and  delight, 
hastened  to  it ;  in  a  minute  more  there  came  into  the 
dining-room,  and  Mip  to  the  couch,  a  young  and  stately 
man,  so  full  of  some  news  which  he  had  to  impart  to  his 
wife  and  Mary,  as  for  the  instant  to  unheed  the  mighty 
and  surprising  grandeur  of  the  supper-table. 

"  My  darling  wife,"  he  said,  "  and  you,  my  Mary, 
some  good  angel  has  smiled  on  me  to-night,  for,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  court,  where  our  poor  friends,  the 
Fishers,  are  housed  with  fever,  I  met  old  Adam  Peters, 
our  organist ;  who  observing  he  had  got  a  patient  for 
me,  took  a  cab  and  drove  with  me  to  the  house  of 
some  rich  old  merchant,  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Here  I  was  at  once  introduced  into  the  invalid 
chamber  of  a  kind  and  gentlemanly  old  man,  who,  merely 
saying  he  had  been  recommended  that  night,  by  an  old 
friend,  to  seek  my  aid,  he  did  so  at  once,  without  more 
formal  introduction.  I  prescribed,  and  stayed  a  while  with 
him ;  and  then,  when  withdrawing,  and  whilst  arranging 
to  see  him  again  in  the  morning,  he  pressed  those  five 
sovereigns  into  my  hand,  saying  that  such  was  always  his 
first  fee,  particularly,  too,  when  he  brought  a  man  from 
his  fire-side  on  the  great  holiday-eve  of  the  year.  And 
when  I  refused,  and  said  that  one  was  my  fee,  he  was 
quite  peremptory  and  self-willed,  and  added,  I  either  took 
the  sum,  or  made  my  first,  my  last  visit.  I  am  therefore 
here,  my  dear  ones,-  with  something  more  than  bread  for 
to-morrow.  So  this  good  fortune  is  my  angel." 

"  And  we  have  had  one,  too,  John,"  spoke  Mary  and 
Harriet  in  a  breath,  and  pointing  to  the  table  and  side- 
board beyond,  "  a  wonderful  and  beneficent  one." 

But  John  Locksley  was  even  more  astounded  than  his 
wife  and  little  sister  had  been,  and  listened  over  and  over 
again  to  Joe's  account  of  the  porter,  and  his  bringing  of 
the  hamper ;  and  though  he-  found,  like  the  rest,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  solve  this  mystery  of  beneficence, 
he  was  logician  enough  to  be  convinced  that  this  good 
angel  of  both  the  hamper  and  the  patient  were  one  and 
the  same. 

Mary  now  partly  guessed  the  truth ;  but  none  there 
were  churlish  enough  to  repulse  this  blessed  augel,  be- 
cause it  was  unknown ;  so  the  baby  was  put  presently 
into  the  cradle,  Harriet  propped  up,  Willy  set  in  his  little 
chair,  and  thus,  with  Mary  at  his  side,  John  Locksley 
commenced  to  carve  the  fowls. 

"  I  think,  John,"  spoke  Mary  and  Harriet  again  in  a 
breath,  "  that  your  poor  patient,  Fisher,  might  have  a 
wing  and  a  piece  of  the  breast." 

"  And  a  phial  full  of  the  port,"  added  John. 

"  And  a  piece  of  the  puff,  mamma,"  whispered  Willy, 
whilst  he  pointed  with  his  little  fore-finger,  "  two  pieces ; 
the  Christmas  angel  has  sent  a  puff  so  big." 

"  I'll  run  with  the  things,  missis,"  spoke  Joe,  who 
stood  behind  his  master's  chair,  in  the  full  pride  of  his 
sugar-loaf  buttons — for  their  brightness  did  not  often 
reflect  such  marvellous  dainties. 

As  thus  suggested,   so  was  the  good  performed ;  and 
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Joe,  setting  off  with  a  well-filled  basket,  soon  returned  j 
with  an  astonishing  account  of  the  sick  compositor  and  his 
children's  delight  and  thanks — they,  in  turn,  thin  dug  that 
some  Christmas  angel  had  indeed  descended,  though,  un- 
like the  rest,  they  knew  its  form  and  kind.  And  now 
Joe  found  that  he  too  had  had  the  ministry  of  a  thought- 
ful and  rewarding  angel  in  his  absence,  who  had  roused 
up  the  small  kitchen  fire  with  a  marvellous  amount  of  I 
wood  and  coal,  and  swept  the  hearth,  and  set  forth  snugly  ' 
on  the  little  round  table  before  it,  his  supper,  consisting 
of  "a  most  important  fraction  of  the  cold  goose  pie,  some 
fowl  and  tongue,  a  fair  slice  of  the  great  puff,  crowned 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  which,  upon  his  being  called  up  into 
the  dining-room  to  drink,  he  completed  his  amazing  toast 
with  drinking  long  life  and  posterity  to  the  porter  who 
brought  the  "  big  hamper,"  and  might  he  live  to  bring  as 
big  a  one,  "  carriage  paid,"  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

By-and-by,  when  Willy  was  carried  by  Mary  up  to  bed 
again,  "  to  be  gloriously  ill"  on  the  morrow,  according  to 
his  papa's  prediction,  after  eating  such  an  amount  of  puff, 
there  was  also  carried  with  him  a  paper-bag,  containing 
bloomy  raisins,  figs,  and  sugar-kisses  ;  which,  before  the 
child  lay  down,  he  helped  the  young  girl  to  set  out  upon 
his  little  brother's  and  his  little  sister's  pillow,  beside  the 
grand  mince-pies  already  there,  so  that  on  waking  in  the 
morning  "  they  will  think,  clear  aunty,"  as  he  whispered 
nestling  to  his  pillow,  "  that  the  good  Christmas  Angels, 
which  mamma  talks  about,  have  flown  around  their  bed 
with  lovely  wings  '  and  gracious,  giving  hands.'  " 

Though  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  air  frosty  and 
keen,  the  brightest  winter  sun  gilded  the  city  streets  on 
the  Christmas  morrow,  and  by  half-past  ten,  just  as  the 
very  first  church- bells  rang  for  morning  service,  not  only 
WP.S  the  great  brass  plate  rubbed  to  golden  brightness, 
the  broad  steps  clean,  the  dining-parlour  fire  cheerful, 
and  its  hearth  trim,  but  Harriet  and  the  baby  and  the 
children  dressed,  John  Locksley  ready  with  his  hat  on 
to  go  hia  morning  rounds,  whilst  Mary,  dressed  too,  was 
arranging  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  grand  Christmas 
dinner,  down  in  the  kitchen,  with  Betsey  Nippit,  and 
her  incomparable  Joe.  Just  as  it  was  settled  that  the 
goose  and  apple-sauce,  and  the  plum  pudding,  should  be 
ready  by  four  o'clock,  and  that  Tim  and  Joe,  and  their 
mother,  should  dine  together  jollily  in  the  kitchen, 
another  astounding  rap  was  heard  on  the  hall-door — but 
this  time  not  a  porter's  knock,  but  as  brilliant  a  carriage 
knock  as  the  greatest  genius  of  a  footman  ever  achieved. 
Mary's  very  heart  stood  still,  and  Joe  was  petrified; 
nevertheless  he  bolted  up  stairs,  and  soon  after,  sotto  voce 
from  the  staircase  said  to  his  little  mistress,  "  You're 
wanted,  miss."  Mary,  thus  summoned,  hoped  to  make 
enquiry  of  Tim,  but  that  young  gentleman  being  already 
diligently  out  upon  the  door-steps,  staring  at  the  new- 
come  coach,  she  had  to  enter  the  dining-room,  where, 
before  she  could  well  open  or  close  the  door  again,  the 
sweet-faced,  white-haired  old  gentlewoman  of  the  over 
night,  had  clasped  her  round  the  neck,  and  the  most 
complacent  and  burly  of  the  four  old  gentlemen,  had 
taken  both  her  hands,  and  tried  to  lead  her  towards  the 
table. 

"  My  dear  girl,  my  sweet  young  creature,"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady,  "  brother  Michael  and  I  have  made  it  our 
duty  to  come  this  morning  and  see  you." 

"  To  disclose  your  sin,  of  singing  as  you  did  to  us  last 
night,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  succeeding  in  his  purpose 
of  drawing  Mary  forward  full  face  before  her  wondering 
brother,  "  for  this,  Mr.  Locksley,  is  the  kind  and  sweet 
angel  who  helped  our  old  anthem  so  effectively  last  night, 
on  purpose  to  earn  Tim's  good  mother  her  Christmas 
guinea;  and  though  for  many  years  that  old  anthem  has 
been  sung  on  Christmas  eves  to  me  and  mine,  as  by  a 
quaint  conceit  we  cherish,  we  fancy  it  to  be,  as  it  is 
yearly  sung,  the  voices  of  good  and  kindly  angels,  such 
as  Charity,  and  Love,  and  Faith,  and  Mercy,  inciting  us 


to  worthy  acts  at  this  old  festival,  yet,  never  did  it,  as 
it  did  last  night,  pray  forth  to  us  so  much  of  charity  and 
human  kindness.  And  this,  because  this  young  girl  sung 
and  touched  our  hearts — for  why  she  sung  was  in  itself 
an  act  of  sweetest  mercy :  therefore,  Sir,  we  must  be 
friends ;  such  prayers,  on  such  old  festivals,  should  make 
us  so."  And  then  the  old  gentleman,  willing  to  explain  all 
in  due  course,  went  into  the  little  history  of  Tim's  cold, 
Mrs.  Nippit's  distress,  and  Mary's  good  deed ;  and  for- 
mally ended  by  requesting  to  be  honoured  with  John 
Locksley's  friendship,  arid  that  he  and  his  would  dine 
with  him  that  day. 

"I  am  glad  that  Mary  proves  to  others  what  she 
proves  every  hour  to  us,  that  she  is  a  good  and  noble 
girl,"  said  John,  drawing  his  little  sister  proudly  to  his 
heart ;  "  but  if  not  for  this,  Mr.  Drayton,  we  must 
be  friends.  The  two  acts  of  last  night,  are  they  no- 
thing   ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Miss  Chloe,  colouring  very  much, 
as  she  turned  round  to  the  cradle  and  pretended  to  look 
at  the  baby. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  spoke  the  old  gentleman;  "Mr. 
Bradbury  wanted  a  doctor  and  you  a  patient,  that  was 
all.  Now  let  us  talk  about  the  dinner." 

"  Why,  thank  you,"  replied  John,  "  we  cannot  manage 
to  come  to-day,  for  Harriet  is  going  to  church,  and  the 
baby  to  be  christened." 

"  Just  the  very  thing,"  said  Miss  Chloe  and  Mr. 
Michael  in  a  breath,  "  just  the  very  thing  to  make  the 
matter  more  desirable ;  for  we  have  arranged  it  all,  and 
you  must  come.  Thus,  precisely  at  two  o'clock,  a  family 
sedan,  we  have,  will  call  and  take  Mrs.  Locksley  and  the 
baby  snug  and  warm  to  church,  without  fear  of  cold  or 
harm,  and  there  I  and  sister  Chloe  will  attend,  and  be 
godfather  and  godmother,  if  you  will;  after  this,  Mrs. 
Nippit  can  carry  the  baby  to  ours,  whilst  Mrs.  Locksley 
hears  the  afternoon  service,  and  after  it  go  snug  and  warm 
to  our  old-fashioned  hearth,  where  this  young  lady  and 
these  little  ones  shall  be  ready  to  receive  her,  and  our 
old  brothers,  and  young  Richard,  give  you  all  the  best 
welcome.  Eh!  this  is  the  very  thing.  Come,  come;" 
and  the  hearty  old  gentleman  rubbed  his  hands. 

There  were  other  objections,  but  all  were  overruled. 
Thus  k  was  finally  settled  that  Mrs.  Nippit,  and  Joe,  and 
Tim  should  dine  in  the  merchant's  fine  old  kitchen,  whilst 
Harriet  should  not  only  have  a  snug  little  sitting-room, 
leading  from  the  drawing-room,  appropriated  to  her  own 
and  the  baby's  exclusive  use,  but  that  also  she  should 
remain  all  night,  lest  the  cold  should  do  her  harm. 

"And  now  dear  Harriet  Locksley,"  said  Chloe  Drayton, 
when  after  some  half  hour's  talk,  she  sat  by  the  side  of 
John  Locksley's  wife  and  sister,  as  happily  as  if  she  had 
known  them  for  an  age,  and  her  sweet  face  beaming  on 
the  children  as  if  she  were  their  mother,  "  tell  me  what 
poor  and  needy  patients  Mr.  Locksley  has,  such  I  mean  as 
have  suffered  from  cholera,  or  fever,  or  are  out  of  work ; 
such  as  would  appreciate  a  warm  dinner  of  meat  and 
pudding  sent  to  their  homes ;  for  hearing  from  Adam 
Peters,  how  nobly,  and  at  what  self-sacrifice  your  hus- 
band had  acted  through  this  past  autumn  of  sickness  and 
trouble,  he  will  know  those  whom  we  may  assist,  though 
in  a  humbler  way  than  his  own.  And  Tim  or  Joe  might 
go  round,  and  tell  such  to  send  to  our  house  at  mid-dav." 

The  bells  now  giving  warning  that  it  was  time  for 
church,  the  doctor  and  the  old  gentleman  ended  their 
pleasant  conversation ;  and  the  former  gladly  writing  down 
the  names  of  such  as  rarely  saw  the  golden  wings  of  Angel 
Mercy  in  their  sad  and  sordid  rooms,  Joe  when  called  in, 
did  more  than  what  was  asked,  by  offering  to  carry  the 
dinner  himself,  as  according  to  his  own  experience  and 
opinion,  "  folks  thought  sich  a  deal  of  things  which  ain't 
expected." 

It  was  beautiful  to  behold,  just  as  the  wintry  sun  began 
to  wane  in  glory  on  the  holly-boughs  and  tinted  windows, 
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the  christening  party  round  the  ancient  font,  to  hear  the 
baby  named  Michael  Drayton  Locksley,  to  see  the  old 
man  take  and  fondle  it  aa  he  called  it  his,  to  see  the 
mother's  earnest  tears,  to  see  the  father's  manly  pride,  to 
see  the  sweet  shy  looks  of  Mary,  as  turning  round  she 
saw  a  well-known  face  within  that  well-known  pew ;  but 
last  and  best  of  all,  and  touching  there  all  hearts,  but 
more  than  all  there,  one,  was  to  hear  the  rich  old  organ 
touched  by  Adam  Peters ,  and  the  young  girl's  voice 
in  sweet  and  caroling  accompaniment. 

The  family  sedan  brought  Harriet  and  the  goldsmith's 
young  godson  so  safe  and  free  from  cold,  that  when  at 
four  o'clock  the  great  Christmas  party  assembled  round 
the  fine  old  hospitable  dinner-table,  Harriet  seated  at 
Mr.  Michael's  right  hand  was  amongst  the  merriest  of  the 
guests.  Then  there  were  the  other  three  old  gentlemen, 
quite  disconsolate  till  their  first  glass  of  wine,  that  they 
should  have  to  intrust  Mary  to  the  care  of  "  that  young 
fellow  Dick,"  and  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  part- 
nership of  ancient  cousins,  and  friends  of  the  family,  who 
had  brought  their  best  caps,  and  travelled  from  the 
suburban  retreats  of  Clapham,  and  Holloway,  and  Pad- 
dington  that  very  morning  to  the  annual  dinner  of  their 
great  relations,  the  Draytons ;  then  there  was  Chloe  and 
John  Locksley,  the  most  urbane  and  companionable  of 
friends  ;  whilst  long  serving  clerks  of  half  a  century  date, 
were  merry  down  the  table  right  and  left,  to  where 
there  sat  in  his  accustomed  place  the  worthiest  and  the 
quaintest  of  old  organists,  Adam  Peters.  And  such  a 
dinner !  it  was  worthy  of  an  alderman,  a  duke,  or  parish- 
board — nay  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Mansion-house — 
for  there  were  soups  and  fish,  a  baron  of  beef,  a  mighty 
turkey,  and  such  a  world  of  other  dishes,  as  would  need 
the  culinary  learning  of  M.  Soyer  to  enumerate ;  though 
i  must  not  forget  the  glorious  plum  pudding,  brought  in 
on  a  silver  dish  garnished  with  scarlet  geranium  blooms 
and  myrtle  leaves. 

After  this,  and  the  wine  and  fruit  were  set  on,  in  was 
brought  the  young  godson,  and  the  other  little  ones;  the 
first,  so  that  he  might  have  his  health  drunk  out  of  a 
rich  and  grand  old  silver  mug  bestowed  upon  him,  and  tire 
others  to  have  fruit,  and  entertain  the  three  disconsolate  oli 
gentlemen,  whilst  incomparable  Betsey  Nippit  descended 
to  enjoy  the  jollity  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  particular 
snug  place  reserved  for  her  by  the  cook,  whose  opinion 
concerning  Joe  and  Tim  was  an  amazing  one. 

But  nothing  of  a  Christmas  night  could  it  be  said  to 
be,  till,  tea  over  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Joe  been  in 
and  related  his  rounds  with  the  pudding  and  beef,  the 
party  begun  to  be  merry.  Some  playing  forfeits,  and  after 
this,  all  joining  in  a  round  game,  "  that  fellow  Dick," 
monopolizing  Mary  as  before,  and  all  fully  intent,  except 
Miss  Chloe,  who  must  now  and  then  steal  down-stairs  to 
see  that  all  were  well  supplied  and  happy  in  the  kitchen, 
or  else  to  peep  with  the  anxious  mother  at  the  sleeping 
baby;  sleeping,  as  Mrs.  Nippit  confidently  declared,  "on 
purpose,  as  the  darling  knew  it  was  Christmas  night,  she 
was  sure." 

Just  as  the  round  game  was  ended,  in  came  the  punch 
in  the  same  old  bowls,  and  with  it  such  a  cake  as  I  can 
scarcely  describe ;  though  what  could  make  so  many  of 
the  old  guests  laugh,  the  four  old  gentlemen  especially, 
it  was  at  first  difficult  to  imagine.  But  the  truth  soon 
came  out.  For  the  cake  being  cut  by  no  less  a  hand 
than  that  of  Mr.  Michael,  every  guest,  besides  plums  and 
sweetmeats,  found  something  better;  for  instance,  old 
Adam  Peters  a  nice  gold  pin  for  his  shirt,  Harriet  Locks- 
ley  a  pretty  brooch,  the  children,  "  killing  themselves," 
as  their  papa  said,  "  by  sitting  up,"  each  one  something 
or  another,  till  at  last  the  four  old  gentlemen,  in  a  breath, 
saying  that  "Dick  and  Mary  must  take  their  slice  to- 
gether," it  was  cut  and  handed  to  them,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  Draytons  taking  one  side  and  Mary  another,  out 
there  dropped  a  wedding-ring,  and  fell  upon  the  table  as 


the  slice  broke  in  two.  At  this,  such  a  laugh  was 
raised  as  to  cover  Mary's  face  with  blushes,  and  make 
Mrs.  Nippit  exclaim,  as  she  sat  sipping  her  punch  in  the 
kitchen,  "  they  was  certainly  'specially  merry  up-stairs, 
but  on  course  they'd  suffer  for  it,  as  no  baby,  excepi 
one  of  wood  or  stone,  could  sleep  with  sich  a  noise." 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Michael,  leaning  across 
the  table,  and  speaking  pretty  loudly  too,  "if  our  boy,  Dick, 
likes  to  put  this  ring  on,  we  shan't,  not  one  of  us,  say 
nay,  particularly  as  he  tells  us  he  has  been  thinking  of 
the  matter  these  three  months.  Come,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

Of  course  Mary  made  no  answer;  but  struggling  away 
from  Mr.  Michael's  restraining  hand,  hurried  to  the 
piano,  not  daring  once  to  look  up  for  fear  of  encountering 
Dick  Dray  ton's  gaze ;  but  quite  conscious  that  Miss 
Chloe  gently  remonstrated,  and  John  her  brother  laughed. 
But  to  sober  them,  and  to  close  the  glorious  happy 
evening  by  a  sort  of  prayer,  she  touched  the  chords  of  that 
fine  old  anthem  once  again.  And  as  she  played  on  and 
sung,  and  Tim  came  in  to  help  her,  the  sweet  serenity 
of  the  overnight  stole  around,  and  those  same  Christmas 
Angels,  in  fancy,  hovering  near,  prayed  out  their  blessed 
incitation,  to  make  our  olden  festival  again,  and  yet  again, 
divine  by  birth  and  life,  to  newer  Charity,  to  newer 
Mercy,  to  newer  Truth,  to  newer  Human  Love.  And  as 
the  last  note  fell,  another  hand  was  laid  upon  that  hand 
which  touched  the  trembling  chords,  and  some  voice 
saying,  "Will  you?"  no  negative  was  returned  ;  and  so, 
at  least,  amongst  the  Christmas  Angels  which  had  made 
the  hours  so  holy  by  their  gracious  deeds,  one  was 
triumphant  now  above  the  rest. 

Amen !  So  let  us  pray  for  Christinas-tide,  and  Christ- 
mas Angels. 


LINES  FOR  MUSIC, 

Sung  at  the  Sheffield  Athenaeum,  November  6th,  1349,  on  the 
occasion  of  opening  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  sweetest  lays  that  man  can  raise 

Should  greet  the  spreading  light  of  Reason, 
As  bee  and  bird  are  ever  heard 

The  loudest  in  the  bright  spring  season  ; 
And  let  us  gladly  hail  the  day 

That  sees  us  here  with  goodly  will, 
That  sheds  another  helping  ray 

To  make  Truth's  sunshine  wider  still. 
God  speed  the  cause,  and  let  the  Jaws 

Of  Peace  and  Knowledge  rule  our  land  j 
God  guard  the  walls  whose  temple  halls 

Are  filled  by  Wisdom's  Christian  band. 

No  blood-stained  spear — no  orphan's  tear 

Is  blending  with  our  simple  glory ; 
If  laurels  grace  this  favour'd  place, 

They  will  not  tell  a  carnage  story. 
But  higher  far  the  mortal  fame 

That  we  would  bravely  seek  to  win  ; 
Man  gains  his  noblest  hero-name 

By  quelling  Ignorance  and  Sin. 
God  speed  the  cause,  and  let  the  laws 

Of  Peace  and  Knowledge  rule  our  land; 
God  guard  the  walls  whose  temple  halls 

Are  filled  by  Wisdom's  Christian  band. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


for  EtttTc 

MARGARET    CARTWRIGHT. 

THE  cupboard  stood  invitingly  open,  and  the  jars  of  pre- 
serves were  placed  in  tempting  rows  upon  the  well- 
stocked  shelves.  Margaret  Cartwright  had  passed  and 
repassed  the  door  several  times,  and  still  she  came  back, 
and  still  she  lingered.  At  length  she  placed  her  foot 
upon  the  threshold,  and  at  the  same  moment  something 
said  within  her  heart,  "  Go  not  in."  She  was  startled 
from  her  purpose  by  the  warning  voice,  and  the  foot 
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was  withdrawn ;  but  happening  to  raise  her  head,  she 
again  caught  sight  of  the  jars,  and  the  momentary  check 
was  forgotten.  So  by  degrees  she  ventured  farther  and 
farther  in,  standing  still  every  now  and  then  to  listen, 
her  heart  the  while  beating  so  violently  that  she  could 
only  hear  its  throbbings,  and  was  not  aware  of  stealthy 
footsteps  that  passed  outside  the  door. 

All  unheeding  the  warning  voice  that  continued  to 
make  itself  heard  from  time  to  time,  Margaret  at  length 
reached  down  a  jar  from  the  shelf,  unfastened  the  string 
that  held  tight  the  covering,  inserted  a  thumb  and  two 
fingers,  and  had  already  eaten  two  or  three  preserved 
damsons,  when  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her,  and  in 
her  fright  and  confusion,  endeavouring  hastily  to  replace 
the  jar,  she  let  it  fall  to  the  ground.  It  broke  into  se- 
veral pieces,  and  the  rich  crimson  contents  besmeared 
the  carpet. 

"  Well,  miss,"  said  a  sharp  voice,  "  I  could  not  have 
believed  this  of  you ;  you  who  have  been  so  well  brought 
up,  and  taught  your  catechism,  and  that  part  where  it 
says  about  'picking  and  stealing.'  I'm  sure  when  I 
tell  your  mamma,  she  won't  be  able  to  believe  it,  till  I 
bring  her  here  to  see  all  the  mess  you've  made.  This 
sticky  syrup  won't  come  off  the  carpet  in  a  hurry,  I  can 
tell  you."  And  the  servant  walked  towards  the  door,  as 
if  about  to  inform  Mrs.  Cartwright  immediately  of  her 
little  girl's  delinquency. 

Margaret  sprang  up  from  the  floor  where  she  had  sunk 
in  her  shame  and  terror.  "  Oh,  Hannah  !  good  Han- 
nah !"  she  sobbed,  "  don't,  don't  tell  mamma  !  she  will 
whip  me  if  you  do." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  miss  ?  she  will  be  sure  to  find 
out  that  one  of  the  jars  is  missing,  and  then  she  will 
think  that  some  one  of  us  servants  has  taken  it." 

"  Oh,  Hannah  !  don't  you  think  that  we  could  manage 
for  her  not  to  know  that  a  jar  has  been  taken  ?  She 
won't  count  them,  Hannah." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  but  as  you  are  so  very 
frightened,  miss,  I  think  I  might  perhaps  manage  for  her 
not  to  know  that  her  Miss  Margaret,  that  she  is  so  proud 
of,  is  a  thief." 

"  Please,  Hannah,  not  to  call  me  such  a  hard  name. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Will  you,  dear,  good  Hannah, 
manage  for  mamma  not  to  know  ?  will  you  really  ?" 

"  Well,  give  up  crying  and  sobbing  so,  there's  a  dear, 
and  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  Only  you  must  do  me  a 
kindness  in  return,  when  I  ask  you." 

The  little  girl  promised  that  she  would  comply  with 
anything  that  Hannah  wished,  little  thinking  to  what 
misery  this  thoughtless  promise  would  lead.  The  pieces 
of  the  jar  were  picked  up,  the  carpet  cleansed  from  the 
damson  preserve,  and  the  delinquent  fancied  herself  in 
security. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Margaret  and  her  little  sister 
went  out  with  Hannah  for  a  walk.  The  morning  was 
fine  and  warm,  and  Mrs.  Cartwright  desired  Hannah  to 
take  the  children  into  the  Hall  Fields,  where  they  might 
play  about  and  gather  buttercups  and  daisies.  They 
proceeded  in  the  right  direction  until  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  and  then  Hannah  turned  suddenly 
down  a  narrow  by-lane,  where  the  sights  and  scents 
were  of  no  very  pleasing  nature. 

"Dis  not  way  to  Hall  Fields,"  lisped  little  Mary, 
"Mamma  say  we  go  to  Hall  Fields  and  pick  pretty  daisies." 

"Yes  she  did,"  said  Margaret.  "Where  are  you 
going,  Hannah  ?  I  am  sure  mamma  would  not  be  pleased 
for  you  to  take  us  into  such  a  dirty  lane  as  this." 

Hannah  made  no  answer,  but  knocked  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  worst-looking  cottages.  A  rough  voice  told 
her  to  "  come  in,"  and  she  lifted  the  latch,  and  introdu- 
ced the  children  into  a  filthy  room,  where  an  untidy  slat- 
tern of  a  woman  was  cooking  something  over  the  fire, 
while  several  ragged  boys  tumbled  about  the  mud  floor 
with  a  couple  of  savage  dogs,  which  set  up  such  a  bark- 


ing as  the  sisters  entered  with  Hannah,  that  the  little 
girls  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 

And  now  the  children  hoard  language  that  had  never 
saluted  their  ears  before,  and  terrified  and  disgusted  they 
hid  themselves  behind  their  nurse,  while  the  boys  kicked 
the  dogs  until  the  poor  animals  howled  dreadfully.  The 
conversation  that  followed  was  not  of  the  most  improving 
nature  ;  and  right  glad  were  Margaret  and  Mary  when, 
after  a  lengthened  visit,  they  left  the  close,  foul  room  for 
the  open  air. 

"  Now,"  said  Hannah  as  they  walked  home,  "  mind, 
we  have  been  in  the  Hall  Fields." 

Little  Mary  looked  up  wonderingly.  But  Margaret 
was  indignant,  and  said  to  Hannah  that  she  wondered 
how  she  could  tell  such  a  story,  and  that  she  certainly 
should  acquaint  her  mamma  where  they  had  been  when 
she  got  home. 

"Very  well,  miss,  but  remember  that  I  also  have 
something  to  tell  of  you." 

Margaret's  round,  rosy  face  turned  quite  pale.  "  Han- 
nah, I  had  forgotten  that/'  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"But /have  not  forgotten  it,  Miss,  and  I 'shall  tell 
your  mamma  how  I  went  quietly  into  the  room,  and  how 
you  were  standing,  with  the  jar  in  your  hand." 

Margaret  interrupted  her  by  a  quick  glance  towards 
Mary,  who  with  upturned  face  was  eagerly  listening  to 
all  that  was  said. 

"  Well  then,  promise  me  not  only  to  pretend  to  have 
been  to  the  Hall  Fields,  but  also  to  make  a  certain  little 
blab  hold  her  tongue  if  she  is  asked  any  questions." 

Margaret  promised,  sorely  against  her  better  judg- 
ment ;  and  fortunately  for  her,  as  she  considered  it  at 
the  time,  her  mother  did  not  ask  them  any  direct  ques- 
tions, but  simply  kissed  them,  hoped  they  had  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  remarked  that  they  did  not  look  as  if 
their  walk  had  done  them  much  good. 

Week  after  week  were  the  children  cheated  out  of 
their  healthful  exercise  by  the  artful  Hannah,  and  taken 
to  the  close  cottage  of  her  friend,  the  poacher's  wife ; 
and  at  length  the  effects  of  the  foul  atmosphere  they  so 
often  breathed  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  tiir.o,  became 
visible  in  their  countenances.  Then-  mother  wondered 
why  from  rosy,  merry  children,  they  had  grown  pale  and 
languid ;  but  as  Hannah,  who  had  much  influence  over 
her,  assured  her  that  nothing  serious  could  be  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  for  that  they  played  and  took  their  meals 
as  usual,  she  contented  herself  by  thinking  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  they  should  all  go  to  the  sea- 
side together,  and  that  there  her  little  girls  would 
speedily  recover  their  former  blooming  appearance. 

Hannah  had  been  very  constant  in  her  visits  to  the 
poacher's  wife  for  several  weeks,  and  her  disobedience 
had  hitherto  remained  undiscovered,  when  one  day,  just 
as  she  and  the  children  turned  down  the  well-known 
dirty  lane,  they  were  met  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  who 
was  also  Margaret's  godfather. 

"  Well,  my  little  girls,"  said  he,  stopping  directly  in 
front  of  them,  "  and  where  are  you  going  this  fine  day  ? 
You  ought  to  be  out  playing  in  the  fields,  for  these 
cheeks  are  not  so  rosy  as  I  could  wish  to  see  them." 

Margaret  blushed  and  trembled.  "  We  are  going  with 
Hannah,"  was  all  that  she  could  say.  Hannah  hastened  to 
interpose.  "  Mistress  has  sent  me  with  a  message,"  said 
she,  and  "  afterwards  we  are  going  into  the  Hall  Fields." 

"  See  that  you  do,  and  be  quick  about  it,  for  I  think 
it  is  going  to  rain.*' 

The  gentleman  left  them  and  they  proceeded  down  the 
lane,  not  without  Hannah  casting  a  glance  or  two  behind 
her,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  watching  their  movements, 
But  though  something  in  the  manner  both  of  Hannah 
and  of  his  little  god-daughter  made  him  fear  that  all 
was  not  as  it  should  be,  he  had  not  time  to  see  after  them 
just  then,  and  so  postponed  further  inquiry  until  another 
opportunity. 
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A  week  passed,  and  Hannah  had  just  returned  with 
the  children  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  her  friend,  when 
she  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  her  mistress 
There  she  found  Mr.  Granby,  Margaret's  godfather,  in 
close  consultation  with  Mrs.  Cartwright,  and  both  of 
them  looking  very  grave. 

"  Sit  down,  Hannah,"  said  her  mistress.  "  Mr. 
Granby  brings  a  very  serious  charge  against  you." 

Mr.  Granby  then  detailed  how  he  had  twice  met  Han 
nah  with  the  children  turning  down  Clegg  Lane,  and  how 
the  second  time,  unperceived  by  them,  he  had  followed 
until  he  saw  them  turn  into  the  house  of  a  notoriously 
bad  character,  where  they  remained  until  he  was  tired  of 
waiting  for  them  to  come  out. 

Hannah  was  confounded.  For  some  time  she  could 
not  speak ;  and  when  she  did  at  length  find  her  voice,  she 
poured  forth  such  a  volume  of  excuses  and  explanations, 
that  Mrs.  Cartwright  could  make  out  nothing  clearly. 
Mr.  Granby,  seeing  her  perplexity,  proposed  sending  for 
the  children.  "  From  them,"  he  said,  "  we  may  hope 
to  hear  the  truth." 

Margaret  and  little  Mary  were  cafled,  and  they  came 
bounding  in,  hand  in  hand.  But  when  Margaret  saw  her 
godfather  sitting  nea-r  her  mamma,  and  both  of  them 
looking  so  serious,  she  stopped  short,  for  a  suspicion  of 
the  cause  of  their  gravity  came  upon  her,  and  she  dreaded 
the  examination  that  she  knew  would  follow.  She  looked 
at  Hannah,  but  she  saw  nothing  to  hope  for  in  her  coun- 
tenance, and  with  an  impulse  of  extreme  fear  she  turned 
to  run  out  of  the  room. 

Her  mother's  voice  stopped  her.  "  Come  here,  my 
love,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

Margaret  obeyed  trembling. 

Her  mother  continued.  "Where  have  you  been  to- 
day, my  dear  ?" 

f '  Out,  mamma,  for  a  walk." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  where  did  you  go  to  ?" 

Margaret  hesitated*  Hannah  turned  and  looked  keenly 
at  her. 

"  Into  the  Hall  Fields,  mamma,"  she  replied  falteringly, 
while  Hannah  turned  away  again  with  a  gesture  which 
said,  «'  It  is  all  over  with  me." 

r'My  dear,  are  you  sure  that  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Granby  who  assures  me  that  he  saw 
you  and  Mary  walking  with  Hannah  in  Clegg  Lane,  and 
that  then  you  went  into  a  house." 

Little  Mary  sidled  close  to  her  mamma's  knee,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  her  face.  "  Mamma,  will  you  not 
let  Hannah  whip  me,  and  not  let  Margaret  be  un- 
happy ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  darling  ?" 

"  Because  they  said  they  would  if  I  told.  Oh,  mamma! 
it  is  such  a  dirty  lane,  and  they  are  such  bad  people,  and 
the  dogs  frighten  me  so.  Please  tell  Hannah  and  Mar- 
garet not  to  go  there  again." 

Mrs.  Cartwright  looked  sternly  at  Margaret,  who  ap- 
peared as  if  she  would  sink  into  the  earth. 

"  Leave  the  room,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  mother  be- 
seechingly, "and  take  that  wicked  girl  and  my  little 
Mary  with  you.  I  am  going  to  hear  my  favourite  child 
confess  herself  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite." 

Margaret  threw  herself  on  her  knees.  "  No,"  she  cried 
in  an  agonizing  voice,  "  stay,  all  of  you.  I  want  to  tell 
mamma  the  whole  truth,  and  I  want  every  one  to  hear 
how  wicked  a  girl  I  am  ;  for  I  shall  be  happier  when  you 
know  all,  than  I  have  been  for  many  weeks." 

The  penitent  child  made  her  confession  amid  many 
tears  and  sobs,  beginning  with  the  day  when  Hannah 
detected  her  taking  the  preserves,  and  relating  how  the 
artful  girl  had  held  her  in  dreadful  bondage  ever  since, 
not  daring  to  tell  of  those  hateful  visits  to  the  cottage  in 
the  lane,  lest  she  herself  should  be  exposed  in  return. 
When  she  had  finished  there  was  a  long  silence,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  Mr.  Granby,  who  raised  Mar- 


garet from  the  floor,  and  taking  her  hand  placed  it  in 
that  of  her  mother. 

"  Receive  this  weeping  penitent,"  he  said,  te  she  has 
bitterly  atoned  for  a  childish  fault,  and  the  chief  punish- 
ment should  fall  where  it  is  due.  Let  this  misery  be  a 
warning  to  you,  my  dear  little  girl,  henceforth  to  have 
no  concealments  from  your  kind  mother.  Remember 
that  a  fault  concealed  is  a  fault  multiplied ;  for  one  lie  or 
evasion  has  to  be  supported  by  a  hundred  others,  until 
there  is  no  knowing  where  the  mischief  will  end.  Tell 
the  truth,  my  child,  in  the  first  instance.  You  may 
thereby  incur  punishment,  but  your  conscience  will  be 
clear  and  bright,  and  an  untarnished  conscience  is  the 
sunshine  both  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  is  to 


CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

FOR    HOME.     " 

Now  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

And  the  time  is  loud  with  mirth, 
Mother  \  feel  my  arms  are  clinging 

Round  thee  at  thy  cheerful  hearth. 
Once  more  at  this  hour  I  meet  thee, 

Never  hast  thou  known  me  miss, 
Gladly,  fondly  let  me  greet  thee 

With  my  longest,  warmest  kiss. 

O  how  many  precious  blessings, 

Heaven  has  giv'n  me  for  my  part ! 
And  choicest  of  these  rich  possessings 

Is  my  soft  half  woman-heart ; 
This  has  made  my  life  enbanded, 

With  the  ties  of  genuine  love, 
Twined  by  friendship  fervent-handed, 

That  death  only  can  remove. 

Now  the  voice  of  each  sweet  sister, 

Joins  to  make  our  Christmas  glee  ; 
Each  sings  sweeter  since  I've  kissed  her, — 

Lov'd  one,  let  me  sit  by  thee. 
"Tis  a  happy  Christmas,  mother, 

Look  at  me  and  see  my  joy, 
Girls  rejoicing  in  their  brother, 

And  the  mother  in  her  boy. 

HENRY  FRANK  LOTT. 
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Selections  from    the    Poems   and   Letters  of  Bernard 
Barton,  by  His  DAUGHTER. — Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

MEMOIRS,  biographies,  familiar  letters,  i-emains,  are  in 
high  favour  at  the  present  day.  They  afford  the  degree 
of  true  human  interest  and  knowledge  which  seems  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  public.  We  read  them  not  as 
books,  but  as  human  minds  laid  bare  before  us.  If  we 
chance  to  be  grave  philosophers,  prone  to  analysis,  we 
find  it  quite  delightful  to  be  so  easily  let  into  all  the 
varieties  and  mysteries  of  character.  If  we  belong — the 
more  likely  supposition  of  the  two — to  the  good-natured 
gossip  tribe,  we  think  it  no  less  pleasant  that,  without 
once  leaving  our  own  fireside,  we  should  be  admitted  into 
some  intellectual,  genial  circle,  listening  quietly  to  the 
converse  of  poets  and  wits,  not  as  they  talk  in  public,  but 
as  they  talk  at  home,  and  obtaining  many  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  familiar  and  domestic  scenes  never  intended 
for  the  public. 

To  such  readers  the  present  volume  will  prove  highly 
acceptable.  A  Quaker  poet's  quiet  life,  his  own  genuine 
gossiping  correspondence,  interspersed  with  grave,  terse, 
and  vigorous  letters  from  Robert  Southey,  and  light, 
racy  epistles  from  Charles  Lamb ;  followed,  moreover,  by 

collection   of  charming  poems,   simple,    truthful  and 
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honest,  not  too  numerous  or  too  long,  form  a  treat  which, 
though  not  unique,  is  certainly  by  no  means  common. 

The  name  of  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker-poet,  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the  public.  His  poetry  may  not  be 
of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is  healthful  and  genuine ; 
with  a  quiet,  familiar  charm  that  seems  and  is  the  faithful 
transcript  of  as  pure  and  blameless  a  life  as  poet  ever 
lived.  Few  events  marked  this  calm  career.  Bernard 
Barton  lost  his  parents  in  childhood,  but  his  step-mother, 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman,  reared  him  up  as  her 
own  child.  "  At  fourteen,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jesup,  a  shopkeeper  at 
Halstead,  in  Essex :  '  Where  I  stood/  he  writes  '  for 
eight  years  behind  the  counter  of  the  corner  shop  at  the 
top  of  Halstead  Hill,  kept  to  this  day,  (Nov.  9,  1828) 
by  my  old  master,  and  still  worthy  uncle,  S.  Jesup.'  " 

In  1806  he  went  to  Woodbridge ;  and  a  year  after 
married  Lucy  Jesup,  the  niece  of  his  former  master,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  her  brother,  as  coal  and 
corn  merchant.  But  she  died  a  year  after  marriage,  in 
giving  birth  to  the  only  child,  who  now  survives  them 
both  ;  and  Barton,  perhaps  sickened  with  the  scene  of  his 
blighted  love,  and  finJing,  like  his  father,  that  he  had 
less  taste  for  the  ledger  than  for  literature,  almost  directly 
quitted  Woodbridge,  and  engaged  himself  as  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  a  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool. There  Bernard  Barton  had  some  family  con- 
nexions j  and  there  also  he  was  kindly  received  and  en- 
tertained by  the  Roscoe  family,  who  were  old  acquaint- 
ances of  his  father  and  mother. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Liverpool,  he  returned  to 
Woodbridge,  and  there  became  clerk  in  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der's bank — a  kind  of  office  which  secures  certain,  if 
small  remuneration,  without  any  of  the  anxiety  of  busi- 
ness j  and  there  he  continued  for  forty  years,  working  till 
within  two  days  of  his  death. 

His  first  volume,  "  Metrical  Effusions,"  was  published 
in  1812.  The  poet  was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
In  1818  he  made  his  second  attempt,  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  write  and  publish  with  such  inconsiderate 
haste,  that  both  health  and  poetry  suffered  from  it. 
Southey  advised  him  to  work  less ;  "  My  friend,"  he 
sensibly  writes,  "go  early  to  bed  ; — and  if  you  eat  sup- 
pers, read  afterwards,  but  never  compose,  that  you  may 
lie  down  with  a  quiet  intellect.  There  is  an  intellectual 
as  well  as  a  religious  peace  of  mind : — and  without  the 
former,  be  assured  there  can  be  no  health  for  a  poet." 

In  his  anxiety  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature, 
Bernard  Barton  thought  of  relinquishing  his  present 
employment.  Both  Lord  Byron  and  Charles  Lamb 
advised  him  not  to  do  so.  "  Throw  yourself  rather  from 
the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash  headlong  upon  iron 
spikes,"  exclaims  Elia ;  "  keep  to  your  bank,"  he  wisely 
adds,  "and  the  bank  will  keep  you.  Trust  not  to 
the  public ;  you  may  hang,  starve,  drown  yourself,  for 
anything  that  worthy  personage  cares.  I  bless  every 
star  that  Providence,  not  seeing  good  to  make  me  inde- 
pendent, has  seen  it  next  good  to  settle  me  upon  the 
stable  foundation  of  Leadenhall.  Sit  down,  good  B.  B., 
in  the  banking  office.  What!  is  there  not  from  six  to 
eleven,  p.m.,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  is  there  not  all 
Sunday  ?  Fie,  what  a  superfluity  of  man's  time,  if  you 
could  think  so  !  enough  for  relaxation,  mirth,  converse, 
poetry,  good  thoughts,  quiet  thoughts.  Oh !  the  cor- 
roding, torturing,  tormenting  thoughts  that  disturb  the 
brain  of  the  unlucky  wight  who  must  draw  upon  it  for 
daily  sustenance.  Henceforth  I  retract  all  my  fond  com- 
plaints of  mercantile  employment— look  upon  them  as 
lovers'  quarrels.  I  was  but  half  in  earnest.  Welcome  dead 
timber  of  a  desk  that  gives  me  life.  A  little  grumbling 
is  a  wholesome  medicine  for  the  spleen,  but  in  my  inner 
heart  do  I  approve  and  embrace  this  our  close,  but  un- 
harassing,  way  of  life." 

Bernard  Barton  yielded  to  this  judicious  advice.     He 


remained  in  Woodbridge,  and  only  gave  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  muse.  In  1824  several  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  handsomely  presented  him  with  £J1,200. 
He  scrupled  to  accept  this  sum  ;  friendly  Charles  Lamb 
interferes  again,  and  pleasantly  advises  him  not  to  refuse 
what  was  so  kindly  meant  and  generously  offered. 
"Think,"  he  writes,  "that  you  are  called  to  a  poetical 
ministry — nothing  worse — the  minister  is  worthy  of  his 

hire If  you  still  have  doubts,  read  over 

Sanderson's  '  Cases  of  Conscience,'  and  Jeremy  Taylor's 
'  Ductor  Dubitantium,'  the  first  a  moderate  octavo, 
the  latter  a  folio  of  nine  hundred  close  pages ; 
and,  when  you  have  thoroughly  digested  the  admirable 
reasons  pro  and  con,  which  they  give  for  every  possible 
case,  you  will  be  just  as  wise  as  when  you  began.  Every 
man  is  his  own  best  casuist ;  and,  after  all,  as  Ephraim 
Smooth,  in  the  pleasant  comedy  of  Wild  Oats,  has  it, 
'  There  is  no  harm  in  a  guinea.'  A  fortiori,  there  is  less 
in  two  thousand." 

The  interest  of  this  sum,  and  the  sale  of  his  various 
works,  added  to  Bernard  Barton's  modest  income.  In 
1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  procured  him  a  pension  of  j£lOO 
from  the  Queen.  The  poet  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  long ; 
he  had  for  several  years  been  suffering  from  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  which  became  more  painful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  "  On  Monday,  February  1 9,  he 
was  unable  to  get  into  the  bank,  having  passed  a  very 
unquiet  night ;  the  first  night  of  distress,  he  thankfully 
said,  that  his  illness  caused  him.  He  suffered  during  the 
day ;  but  welcomed,  as  usual,  the  friends  who  came  to 
see  him  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa ;  and  wrote  a  few  notes, 
for  his  correspondence  must  now,  as  he  had  humorously 
lamented,  become  as  short-breathed  as  himself.  In  the 
evening,  at  half-past  eight,  as  he  was  yet  conversing 
cheerfully  with  a  friend,  he  rose  up,  went  to  his  bed- 
room, and  suddenly  rang  the  bell.  He  was  found  by  his 
daughter  dying.  Assistance  was  sent  for ;  but  all  assist- 
ance was  vain.  '  In  a  few  minutes  more,'  says  the  note 
despatched  from  the  house  of  death  that  night,  '  all  dis- 
tress was  over  on  his  part,  and  that  warm  kind  heart  is 
still  for  ever.'  " 

A  quiet  life  and  a  quiet  death ;  but  let  none  pity 
Bernard  Barton.  The  truest  happiness  is  often  the  most 
common-place.  Was  he  not,  moreover,  a  poet,  and  had 
he  not  the  poet's  own  pleasures,  deep  and  delightful  ? 
His  existence  was  somewhat  monotonous,  but  it  was  not 
lonely ;  his  daughter  resided  with  him,  and  he  possessed 
a  wide  circle  of  friends;  some,  indeed,  he  had  never 
beheld,  but  with  all  he  corresponded  assiduously  and 
faithfully.  Southey,  Lamb,  the  Howitts,  L.  E.  L.,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Mrs.  Opie,  Bowring,  Conder,  &c.,  were 
amongst  his  correspondents  and  friends.  Who  would 
wish  to  live  in  better  company  ?  Besides,  do  we  not 
know  that  if  Bernard  Barton  spent  forty  years  in  Wood- 
bridge,  he  did  not  live  there  exclusively  ?  A  poet's 
world  is  not  the  narrow  space  wherein  he  appears  bodily, 
but  the  charmed  realm  his  own  fancy  has  adorned  with 
lovely  scenes,  and  peopled  with  bright  shapes.  There  is 
reality  in  this  land  of  imagination,  truth  in  all  its  dreams  j 
for  oft,  when  readers  deem  that  the  poet  creates,  he  is 
only  remembering  some  past  scene  or  episode  of  his  own 
life.  As  Bernard  Barton  himself  tells  us — 

It  is  not  only  while  we  look  upon 
A  lovely  landscape,  that  its  beauties  please ; 

In  distant  days,  when  we  afar  are  gone 
From  such,  in  fancy's  idle  reveries, 
Or  moods  of  mind  which  memory  loves  to  seize, 

It  comes  in  living  beauty,  fresh  as  when 
We  first  beheld  it :  valley,  hill,  or  trees 

O'ershadowing  unseen  brooks  ;  cr  outstretch'd  fen, 
With  cattle  sprinkled  o'er,  exist  and  charm  again. 

Thanks  to  this  glorious  poet's  world,  Bernard  Barton 
found  his  retirement  neither  dull  nor  irksome.  He 
was  content  with  his  Woodbridge  friends,  and  still 
more  content  with  his  Woodbridge  fame.  Indeed,  he 
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frankly  confesses  "  his  decided  preference  for  humbler 
fame  of  home  growth,  awarded  by  folks  that  he  has  lived 
among  for  thirty-five  years,  and  is  linked  to  by  number- 
less and  nameless  ties  of  neighbourly,  social,  and  friendly 
sympathy."  Of  his  Woodbridge  repute,  he  sends  the 
followin-g  account  to  a  correspondent : — 

"  Some  of  my  townsmen,  three  or   four  years  ago, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  name  a  schooner,  built  at  this 
port,  after  their  Woodbridge  poet.     The  parties  were  not 
literary  people,  or  great  readers  or  lovers  of  verse  ;    I  am 
not   sure  that  they  ever  read  a  page  of  mine.     But,  1 
suppose,  they  thought   a  poet   creditable,  somehow  or 
other,  to  a  port ;    and  so  they  did  me  that  honour,  for 
which  I  am  vastly  their  debtor.     The  stanza, 
'  Thou  bear'st  no  proud  or  lofty  name 
Which  all  who  read  must  know,' 

is.  no  flight  of  voluntary  humility  on  my  part,  but  a 
simple  record  of  a  positive  fact ;  for  the  captain  has  told 
me  he  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  up  the 
Mersey,  the  H umber,  the  Severn,  and  1  know  not  where 
else,  what  person  or  place  his  ship  is  named  after  ?  and 
I  fancy  the  poor  fellow  has  been  at  some  pains  to  con- 
vince inquirers  that,  among  my  own  folk,  I  really  pass 
for  somebody.  At  any  rate,  his  vessel  was  once  put 
down  in  the  shipping  list,  among  the  arrivals  at  some 
far-off  port,  as  '  The  Barney  Burton.'  Oh,  Willy  Shaks- 
pere !  well  mightest  thou  ask  '  What's  in  a  name  ?'  " 

The  letters  of  Bernard  Barton,  though  hastily  penned, 
are  agreeable,  honest,  and  genuine,  like  the  man  who 
wrote  them.  There  is  true  pathos  in  this  lament  for  the 
death  of  his  friend  Allan  Cunningham. 

"  And  so  I  have  lost  my  old  favourite — him  whom 
Charles  Lamb  used  to  call  the  'large-hearted  Scot,' — and 
a  large  and  warm  heart  he  had  of  his  own.  It  seems  to 
me  now  as  if  I  never  would  give  a  fir  to  go  to  town 
again.  The  very  last  time  I  was  there,  Lucy  and  I 
spent  a  morning  at  Chantrey's,  walking  with  Allan  about 
those  great  rooms,  each  of  them  as  big  as  a  little  cathe- 
dral, and  swarming  with  statues — busts  and  groups — 
many  as  large  as  life,  all  still  as  death.  It  was  worth 
somewhat  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  some  grand  mass  of  stone 
or  marble,  and  hear  Allan  talk  about  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Sir  Francis,  and  Wilkie,  and  Burns;  or  when  he 
was  still,  and  we  as  mute,  to  look  round  at  all  those 
glorious  works  of  art,  till  we  ourselves  seemed  to  grow 
into  stone  like  them  :  and  now  and  then  the  din  of  the 
great  Babel  without,  faintly  heard  there,  would  come 
upon  us  like  echoes  from  another  world  with  which  we 
had  no  concern.  We  shall  never  go  there  more.  Sir 
Francis  and  Allan,  both  then  living,  are  now  dead  as  the 
wonders  they  created; — the  rooms  are  stripped; — and 
there's  an  end  of  that  beautiful  chapter  in  one's  little 
life." 

This  is  charming,  but  the  epistolatory  gems  of  the 
book  are  the  half  mournful,  half  humorous  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb.  Who  does  not  recognise  at  once  our  old 
friend  Elia  in  the  following  ? — 

"  I  have  just  come  from  town,  where  I  have  been  to 
get  my  bit  of  quarterly  pension.  And  have  brought 
home,  from  stalls  in  Barbican,  the  old  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' with  the  prints  'Vanity  Fair,'  &c.,  now  scarce. 
Four  shillings.  Cheap.  And  also  one  of  whom  I  have 
oft  heard,  and  had  dreams,  but  never  saw  in  the  flesh 
— that  is,  in  sheepskin — '  The  whole  Theological  Works 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  '.' 

"  My  arms  ached  with  lugging  it  a  mile  to  the  stage, 
but  the  burden  was  a  pleasure,  such  as  old  Anchises  was 
to  the  shoulders  of  ^Eneas ;  or  the  Lady  to  the  Lover  in 
the  old  romance,  who  having  to  carry  her  to  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain — the  price  of  obtaining  her — clam- 
bered with  her  to  the  top  and  fell  dead  with  fatigue. 
"  '  Oh,  the  glorious  old  schoolmen  !' 

"  There  must  be  something  in  him,  such  great  names 
imply  greatness.  Who  hath  seen  Michael  Angelo's  things 


— of  us  that  never  pilgrimaged  to  Rome — and  yet  which 
of  us  disbelieves  his  greatness  ?  How  1  will  revel  in  hi* 
cobwebs  and  subtleties  till  my  brain  spins !" 

The  poetical  selections  from  Bernard  Barton's  works 
which  occupy  half  of  the  agreeable  volume  before  us, 
have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  made.  Almost  all  the 
poems  are  good ;  some  are  exquisite. 

Bernard  Barton  wrote  fast  and  somewhat  carelessly ; 
he  thus  fell  into  many  imperfections  of  style,  but  he  also 
hit  on  some  of  those  happy  turns  and  felicitous  ex- 
pressions which  escape  more  careful  poets.  The  brief 
poem  entitled  "  A  stream  "  is  delightful  in  its  way. 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads, 
Gladdening  the  herds  that  on  its  margin  browse 

Its  quiet  bounty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard,  with  a  plaintive  tone 

Of  dirge-like  melody, 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  schoolhouse,  in  the  sunshine  bright 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

This  is  Bernard  Barton  in  his  lighter  hours.  He  has 
grave  and  solemn  strains,  out-pourings  of  a  thoughtful 
and  reverent  spirit  which  fill  the  heart  with  their  own 
holy  peace.  Here  is  a  sonnet  on  "  True  Worship  "  which 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth  in  his  meditative 
mood  : 

The  patriarch  worshipped  leaning  on  his  staff; 
And  well,  methinks,  it  were,  if  such  our  creed 
That  we,  in  every  hour  of  truest  need, 
From  the  same  hidden  fount  could  inly  quaff: 
We  trust  in  outward  aids  too  much  by  half, 
Could  we  within  on  "  living  bread  "  but  feed, 
And  drink  of  living  streams,  our  souls  would  heed 
All  hindering  helps  but  as  the  husks  and  chaff. 

Then  every  day  were  holy  !  every  hour 
Each  heart's  true  homage  might  ascend  on  high, 
Ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Majesty, 

And  to  the  Lamb,  thanksgiving,  glory,  power, 
Now  and  for  ever !  till  the  ample  dower 
Of  earth's  full  praise  with  that  of  heaven  should  vie. 

A  pure  and  solemn  aspiration,  worthy  of  the  quaker 
poet's  simple  faith. 

"The  Grandsire's  Tale,"  an  old  man  relating  to  the 
poet  the  early  death  of  a  favourite  grandchild,  is  full  of 
the  most  beautiful  touches  of  poetry  and  nature.  Ex- 
quisite indeed  is  the  description  of  the  prematurely 
thoughtful  child : 

Though  some  might  deem  her  pensive,  if  not  sad, 

Yet  those  who  knew  her  better,  best  could  tell 
How  calmly  happy,  and  how  meekly  glad 
Her  quiet  heart  in  its  own  depth  did  dwell 
Like  to  the  waters  of  some  crystal  well, 
In  which  the  stars  of  heaven  at  noon  are  seen ; 

Fancy  might  deem  on  her  young  spirit  fell 
Glimpses  of  light  more  glorious  and  serene 
Than  that  of  life's  brief  day,  so  heavenly  was  her  mien. 

There  is  pathos  and  deep  truth  in  the  old  man's 
lingering  reluctance  to  tell  the  end  of  his  sad  story,  which 
is  still 

with  fond  prolixity  delayed ; 

Though  fancy  nad  too  well  its  close  portray'd 
Before  I  heard  it.    Who  but  might  have  guessed 

That  one  so  fit  for  heaven  would  early  fade 
In  this  brief  state  of  trouble  and  unrest  ? 
Yet  only  wither  here  to  bloom  in  life  more  blest. 

******* 
Her  strength  was  failing,  but  it  seemed  to  sink, 

So  calmly,  tenderly,  it  woke  no  fear ; 
'Twas  like  a  ripp:ing  wave  on  ocean's  brink 

Which  breaks  in  dying  music  on  the  ear, 

And  placid  beauty  on  the  eye — no  tear 
Except  of  quiet  joy  in  hers  was  known  ; 

Though  some  there  were  around  her  justly  dear, 
Her  love  for  whom  in  every  look  was  shown, 
Yet  more  and  more  sh :  sought  and  lo.-ed  to  be  alone. 

One  summer  morn  they  missed  her — 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

They  found  her  in  her  chamber,  by  the  bed 

Whence  she  had  risen,  and  on  the  bed-side  chair, 
Before  her,  was  an  open  bible  spread ; 

Herself  upon  her  knees  : — With  tender  care 

They  stole  on  her  devotions,  when  the  air 
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Of  her  meek  countenance  the  truth  made  known  : 
The  child  had  died — died  in  the  act  of  prayer — 
And  her  pure  spirit,  without  sigh  or  groan, 
To  heaven  and  endless  joy  from  earth  and  grief  had  flown. 

Bernard  Barton,  you  were  a  true  poet,  good  and 
simple-hearted.  You  have  left  us  many  pure  and  holy 
thoughts,  many  pleasant  household  lays.  Shall  you  not 
then  be  blest  arid  remembered  with  those  household 
poets  you  loved  best — Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and 
Wordsworth  !  Names  whose  very  familiarity  bespeaks 
greatness,  and  that  have  ever  been  linked  with  "all 
things  good  and  true." 


GEOLOGICAL  OUTLINES. 
PART  IV. 

THE  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  various  stratified  rocks,  enable  us 
to  form  tolerably  accurate  opinions  as  to  the  climate  at 
the  time  of  their  formation. 

Polar  bears,  seals,  walrus,  elephants  covered  with  hair, 
&c.,  &c.,  could  have  existed  only  in  cold  climates.  Alli- 
gators, rhinoceroses,  Indian  or  African  elephants,  lions, 
and  tigers,  &c.,  only  in  warm  climates.  Birds  increase 
in  size  and  brilliancy  of  plumage  as  we  approach  the 
equatorial  regions,  and  the  same  holds  with  regard  to 
shell-fish.  In  the  polar  regions  the  shell-fish  besides 
being  much  smaller  are,  in  many  instances,  destitute  of 
any  colour,  from  the  absence  of  light,  as  it  is  probable 
that  for  the  sake  of  warmth  they  are  obliged  to  descend 
into  very  deep  water  in  those  icy  regions,  and  in  fact, 
some  species  have  been  discovered  altogether  destitute  of 
visual  organs,  existing  in  entire  darkness. 

Trees  also  vary  according  to  climate,  and  their  remains 
are  a  great  guide  to  the  geologist.  The  palm  and  the 
sugar-cane  indicate  tropical  and  warm;  the  birch,  the 
fern,  willows,  and  mosses, — cold,  and  temperate  climates. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  run  through  the  various 
strata,  commencing  at  the  plutonic  rocks,  and  working 
upwards,  giving  their  qualities,  form,  and  fossil  remains, 
in  as  condensed  a  manner  as  will  be  consistent  with 
clearness. 

PLUTONIC    OR   VOLCANIC    ROCK. LOWEST    SERIES. 

Granite — is  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  in 
various  proportions.  It  forms  a  very  hard  and  durable 
stone  for  building,  and  has  been  driven  up  to  the  surface 
in  many  parts  by  volcanic  agency.  In  the  North  of 
Scotland,  the  highlands  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  granite  rock.  The  town  of  Aberdeen  is  built  of 
granite,  and  the  stone  is  of  such  value,  that  Waterloo 
Bridge,  many  public  buildings  in  London,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  are  built  of  granite,  though  at  a 
considerable  expense  for  carriage. 

Quartz — is  a  grey,  glassy  substance,  composed  of 
oxygen  and  silica  (the  basis  of  flint,)  and  is  easily  re- 
cognised. It  is  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and  cannot 
be  scratched  with  a  knife ;  it  will  effervesce,  if  reduced  to 
a  powder  and  mixed  with  an  acid.  Oxide  of  iron  ren- 
ders it  yellow ;  oxide  of  nickel,  green.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  entire  strata.  Rock  crystal  is  one  of  its  forms. 
Silica  or  flint  forms  the  basis  of  a  large  class  of  mineral 
rocks.  Glass  is  composed  of  silica  and  potash.  Large 
quantities  of  bottle  glass  are  made  in  Germany  from 
melted  lava,  which  is  an  erupted  volcanic  rock.  Mortar 
for  building  is  a  mixture  of  lime  arid  silica ;  when 
hardened  it  becomes  a  silicate  of  lime.  Pure  quartz. rocks 
are  generally  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape,  on  which  no  vegetation 
will  flourish. 

|  Felspar — is  a  crystalline  substance,  usually  opaque, 
and  of  a  yellow  or  pink  colour,  composed  of  potash,  lime, 
sand,  and  clay ;  quartz  will  scratch  it,  being  still  harder, 
but,  a  knife  will  hardly  make  any  impression.  It  can  be 
easily  melted,  quartz  cannot  ;  there  are  infinite  varieties 


of  it;  whole  strata  have  been  discovered  three  parts 
silicate  of  alumina,  and  one  part  silicate  of  potash.  It 
is  a  component  part  of  all  volcanic  rocks. 

Mica. — A  glittering  substance  divisible  into  thin  leaves, 
compounded  of  flint,  clay,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron; 
it  is  sometimes  transparent,  and  of  various  colours.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  talc  by  its  elasticity.  Talc 
will  break  when  bent,  mica  will  not,  but  can  be  bent 
double,  and  will  resume  its  former  shape ;  it  is  fusible, 
and  can  be  made  artificially. 

Basalt — of  which  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland  is 
composed,  is  a  grey,  compact,  crystallized  rock,  which  in 
cooling  has  become  converted  into  many-sided  prisms. 
The  angles  of  basaltic  columns  vary  from  three  to  twelve, 
and  they  are  often  jointed.  Along  the  coast  of  Skye 
there  are  basaltic  columns  400  feet  in  height ;  at  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  they  have  been  found  27  feet  in  thickness.  They 
can  be  made  artificially. 

Pyroxenes  and  Hornblende — are  frequently  found  in 
volcanic  rocks ;  they  are  very  like  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, but  differ  in  quality.  Pyroxenes  is  resinous, 
hornblende  glassy.  The  former  is  elastic,  the  latter 
brittle.  They  are  both  of  a  black  colour,  and  crystallized 
in  rhomboidal  prisms ;  the  angles  of  the  prisms  are  also 
different  in  each,  they  are  silicates  of  lime,  iron,  and 
magnesia.  Pyroxenes  can  be  artificially  made,  horn-  I 
blende  cannot,  the  former  being  produced  by  intense  j 
heat  and  rapid  cooling,  the  latter  by  slow  cooling.  It 
would  perhaps  take  nearly  a  thousand  years  slow  cooling 
to  form  crystals  of  hornblende. 

Orbicular  Porphyry — is  composed  of  crystals  of  fel- 
spar and  hornblende,  and  forms  the  principal  material  of 
basaltic  columns. 

Talc — is  a  silicate  of  magnesia;  it  is  not  elastic,  but 
transparent,  and  is  used  for  lanterns ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  crystals  by  its  softness ;  it  can  be  dissolved, 
and  effervesces  in  acids.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  lime- 
stones, and  also  in  chalk,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the 
dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.  It  has  been  found  pure 
at  Howth  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  River 
Dodder,  near  Dublin. 

Mountains  where  mica  predominates,  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  where  quartz  abounds,  by  their 
being  serrated,  and  covered  with  herbage. 

The  plutonic  rocks  are  non-fossiliferous  and  unstratified. 

METAMORPHIC    OR    INFERIOR    STRATIFJED    SERIES. 

Immediately   over   the    granite   lie  the  metamorphic     j 
rocks,  so  called,  because  the  intense  heat  of  the  plutonic 
rocks  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  has  metamorphosed  them 
from    stratified   into  crystalline   rocks.     They   are   also 
greatly  contorted  and  dislocated,  and  full  of  trap  veins 
and  minerals,  showing  that  they  have  been  split  open,  . 
and  fluid  lava  or  trap  forced  through,  and  into  the  cracks. 
These  veins  in  many  instances  are  again  crossed  by  other 
trap  veins,  showing  other  eruptions  at  later  periods. 

Granite  is  proved  to  be  an  eruptive  rock  of  the  same 
kind  as  trap,  because  in  the  Island  of  Skye,  where  the 
slate  is  intersected  by  trap  veins,  small  pieces  of  slate  are 
broken  off,  and  enclosed  in  the  trap,  as  would  naturally 
be  the  case  with  a  red  hot  fluid  forcing  its  way  through 
crevices,  and  granite  veins  are  found  passing  through  the 
slate,  and  showing  the  same  effect.  This  was  long  a 
disputed  point  amongst  geologists,  and  the  first  who 
discovered  the  granite  veins,  was  so  delighted,  that  his 
guides  thought  he  had  found  a  gold  mine.  Granite  con- 
tains about  60  per  cent  of  quartz.  Trap  or  lava,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  iron,  and  but  little  quartz.  They 
both  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  the  limestone 
stratification  where  it  joins  them,  converting  it  into  a 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  or  marble  by  crj  stallization,  an 
effect  that  could  Only  be  produced  by  red  hot  lava  in  a 
state  of  fusion. 

In  the  North  of  England  there  is  a  crack  or  fissure 
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seventy  miles  in  length,  filled  with  trap,  cutting  across 
beds  of  coal,  limestone,  lias,  shale,  &c. 

Gneiss — is  a  stratified  rock  composed  of  the  old  debri 
of  the  granitic  rocks ;  vast  beds  of  it  are  found  in  th< 
Scottish  highlands ;  it  is  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
materials  as  granite,  and  has  been  so  highly  crystallizec 
by  volcanic  heat,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it 

Primitive  Limestone  or  Marble — is  a  carbonate  o 
lime,  formerly  deposited  in  stratified  beds  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  where  immense  pressure  and  volcanic  heal 
convert  it  into  crystallized  limestone,  or  pure  marble. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Greece  and  Italy,  giving  thereby  a 
great  impetus  to  sculpture.  A  tolerably  useful  black 
marble  is  found  at  Galway,  in  Ireland.  Geologists  have 
been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  immense  quantities  ol 
lime  in  this  primitive  formation,  as  there  are  no  traces  of 
fossil  shells.  The  waters  appear  to  have  been  created 
"  in  the  beginning,"  long  before  any  other  thing  or 
creature,  and  probably  there  might  be  a  great  deposit  of 
liine  at  that  early  era  before  fish  were  created. 

Clay  Slate  and  Mica  Slate. — Clay  slate  forms  the 
material  used  for  roofing  houses,  being  capable  of  cleavage 
into  very  thin  layers.  It  is  formed  from  fine  particles  of 
clay,  held  in  suspension,  and  deposited  under  water  very 
slowly,  and  subject  to  great  pressure.  The  cleavage 
runs  in  perfectly  parallel  lines,  not  interrupted  by  con- 
tortions of  the  slate,  but  cutting  through  them,  which 
shows  that  it  is  produced  long  after  the  deposition  and 
volcanic  action  exerted  upon  it. 

This  cleavage,  which  occurs  more  or  less  in  all  rocks, 
even  in  granite,  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
electricity.  Mica  slate  differs  from  clay  slate  from  the 
fact  that,  in  the  former,  the  cleavage  is  at  an  angle,  and 
in  the  latter,  always  horizontal  to  the  stratification. 

If  there  have  ever  been  any  fossil  remains  in  this  group 
(which  is  sometimes  twenty  thousand  feet  in  thickness), 
they  have  been  totally  obliterated  by  the  same  cause  that 
produced  their  crystallization,  viz.,  volcanic  action  and 
heat. 

TRANSITION    GROUP. 

This  group  differs  very  little  in  material  from  the 
Primary ;  the  remains  of  fossil  plants  and  animals,  how- 
ever, begin  to  appear,  but  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
and  in  small  numbers.  The  vegetables  are  such  as  grow 
only  in  low  marshy  soils,  and  shallow  beds  of  lakes,  or 
banks  of  rivers. 

The  animals  are  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  class, 
such  as  the  polypus,  with  only  a  stomach,  fixing  itself 
by  a  stalk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  anything  like  land  or  herbivorous  animals. 

The  stratification  is,  however,  remarkable  for  the 
myriads  of  shell-fish,  all  of  extinct  species,  of  which,  the 
principal  were  the  following  : — 

The  Lily  Encrinite — nearly  the  size  of  a  water  melon, 
and  with  a  stalk  like  a  water  lily.  This  animal  appears 
to  have  seized  its  prey  by  closing  itself  like  the  petals  of 
a  flower,  and  devouring  it  in  the  stalk ;  no  fossil  remains 
of  this  species  have  ever  been  found  above  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation. 

The  Ammonite. — The  shell  of  this  animal  is  shaped 
like  the  horn  on  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  hence 
its  name  ;  it  varies  in  size,  from  being  almost  invisible,  to 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter;  each  shell  contains  a 
series  of  empty  chambers ;  in  one  of  which  the  animal 
resides.  They  are  arched  from  within  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  water 
at  great  depths  ;  a  small  pipe  runs  through  the  shell, 
which  the  animal  filled  or  emptied  with  air,  so  as  to  rise 
or  sink  to  any  height  in  the  water  at  pleasure. 

The  Trilobite — is  chiefly  remarkable  tor  its  head  and 
eyes ;  the  body  was  small  and  round,  with  shelly  plates ; 
feeding  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  required  to  see  its 
enemies  above  and  around  it;  and  its  eyes  projecting 


conically,  considerably  above    its   head,  contained  each 
four  hundred  spherical  len?es. 

We  may  infer  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
that  the  whole  earth  must,  at  this  period,  have  been 
almost  covered  with  water. 

SECONDARY    SERIES. CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP. 

Old  Red  Sandstone — is  composed  of  sand  deposited  in 
minute  particles,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  it  a 
yellow  colour ;  the  oxide  of  iron  forms  a  strong  cement. 
An  iron  nail  falling  into  sand  would  become  oxygenated 
(or  rusty),  forming  a  carbonate  of  iron,  and  would 
instantly  cement  the  whole  mass.  Strata  of  sandstone 
are  found  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness  ;  it  exists  on 
the  surface  in  some  parts  of  Connemara  and  the  West  of 
Ireland. 

Mountain  Limestone — is  composed  entirely  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  it  is  generally  of  a  grey  colour,  and  abounds  in 
the  midland  districts  of  Ireland. 

The  Coal  Measures — are  frequently  found  lying  above 
this  stratification,  but  never  below  it.  They  are  found 
intermingled  with  beds  of  shale,  ironstone,  sandstone, 
limestone,  &c.  Coal  is  entirely  of  vegetable  origin ;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  remains  of  extensive  forests 
which  have  either  been  carried  down  by  rivers,  so  as  to 
form  deltas  at  their  mouths,  or  else  have  been  suddenly 
degraded  by  volcanic  action ;  and,  after  remaining  till  a 
bed  of  shale  or  limestone  was  deposited  over  them,  being 
again  raised  when  other  forests  grew  and  were  degraded 
n  like  manner. 

In  1819,  the  water  of  the  river  Nile,  at  the  delta,  was 
suddenly  deepened  27  feet  by  an  earthquake,  and 
gradually  filled  up  again  by  deposit  ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
.arge  meadow  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Java, 
a  tract  of  country  sixteen  miles  long,  by  six  miles  wide, 
was  lowered  several  feet  by  the  same  cause. 

These  earthquakes  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
vacuums  caused  under  the  crust  of  the  earth,  where 
great  quantities  of  lava  are  discharged  from  the  surface 
of  volcanoes. 

The  fossil  plants  found  in  coal  measures  are  chiefly 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  palm,  pine,  and  fern  tribe; 
more  than  300.  species,  all  now  extinct.  It  is  probable 
;hat  the  moisture  and  heat  were  then  so  excessive,  as  to 
reble  or  quadruple  the  growth  of  forest  and  wood  as 
compared  to  the  present  day.  Large  fragments  of  trees 
xave  been  found  perfectly  carbonized,  but  lying  in  all 
positions ;  sometimes  exactly  upright  as  they  grew,  with- 
ut  a  bough  being  disturbed,  and  immersed  in  several 
lifFerent  stratifications,  proving  slow  immersion  under 
water,  and  deposit  around  them. 

The  animal  remains  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
he  transition  group,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  fishes. 


PHASES    OF    .LIFE. 

There  are  in  existence  two  periods  when  we  shrink  from 
ny  great  vicissitude — early  youth  and  old  age.  In  the 
middle  of  life,  we  are  indifferent. to  change;  for  we  have 
liscovered  that  nothing  is,  in  the  end,  so  good  er  so  bad 
,s  it  first  appeared.  We  know,  moreover,  how  to  accom- 
nodate  ourselves  to  circumstances ;  and  enough  of  exer- 
ion  is  still  left,  in  us  to  cope  with  the  event.  But  age  is 
teart -wearied  and  tempest  torn  :  it  is  the  crumbling  ceno- 
aph  of  fear  and  hope  !  Wherefore  should  there  be  tur- 
nuil  for  the  few  and  evening  hours,  when  all  they  covet  is 
epose  ?  They  see  their  shadow  fall  upon  the  grave,  and 
leed  but  to  be  at  rest,  beneath  !  Youth  is  not  less  averse 
from  change ;  but  that  is  from  exaggeration  of  its  conse- 
quences, for  all  seems  to  the  young  so  important,  and  so 
fatal.  They  are  timid,  because  they  know  not  what  they 
fear ;  hopeful,  because  they  know  not  what  they  expect. 
Despite  their  gaiety  of  confidence,  they  yet.  dread  the 
first  plunge  into  life's  unfathomed  deep. 
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A  SONG  FOR  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

I  cannot  let  my  harp  be  still 

While  holy  chimes  and  bells  are  ringing, 
Come  round  me,  neighbours,  if  ye  will, 

And  help  me  in  my  carol  singing. 
Chaunt,  loud  and  long,  'tis  '•  Christinas  Eve  " 

We've  got  a  merry  time  before  us, 
And  now  old  friends,  by  your  good  leave, 

I'll  troll  the  song  and  ye  the  chorus  ; 
And  this  shall  be  the  theme  for  glee, 

A  theme  no  cynic  dare  condemn, 
May  kindly  word  and  loving  heart 

Be  household  "stars  of  Bethlehem.  " 

We  all  have  had  our  yearly  share 

Of  pains  and  griefs  and  sad  vexations, 
For  grim  old  Care  comes  everywhere, 

And  claims  us  as  his  near  relations. 
Our  heads  have  ached,  our  hands  have  toiled, 

But  blackest  bread  may  hold  some  leaven, 
And  all  earth's  trials  never  spoiled 

A  spirit  that  had  faith  in  heaven. 
Crushed  bloom  a  perfume  still  imparts, 

Though  hard  the  blow  that  smote  the  stem, 
And  hearts  that  feel  for  others'  hearts 

Are  human  "  stars  of  Bethlehem." 

But  surely  some  bright  hours  have  come 

Of  Hope  and  Joy,  of  Peace  and  Beauty  ; 
Some  welcome  ray  has  cheered  our  way, 

And  lighted  up  the  path  of  Duty. 
Some  blessings  have  been  scattered  round, 

Some  drops  of  mercy  have  been  showered  ; 
Some  heavy  chains  have  been  unbound, 

Some  clouds  have  passed  that  darkly  lowered. 
So  let  us  raise  the  notes  of  praise, 

For  gratitude  is  Nature's  gem, 
And  breasts  that  wear  it  shed  a  beam 

Like  holy  "  stars  of  Bethlehem." 

Let  friend  and  foe,  let  age  and  youth, 

Let  weak  and  strong  draw  nigh  together, 
And  spread  the  wing  of  social  truth 

Without  one  rough  or  broken  feather. 
"Tis  fit  that  such  a  time  as  this 

Should  link  us  closer  to  each  other, 
To  spread  the  circle  of  our  bliss 

Until  it  reach  our  poorest  brother. 
Oh,  "  help  the  needy,"  for  'tis  said, 

The  hands  that  raise  and  succour  them 
Will  find  a  friend  in  Him  who  made 

His  sign  "  the  star  of  Bethlehem." 

God  give  us  might,  God  give  us  will 

To  render  thanks  for  Plenty's  measure, 
And  may  our  bounty  ever  spill 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  treasure. 
May  blessings  fall  on  each  and  all 

Who  rightly  use  the  gifts  entrusted ; 
But  shame  to  Wealth  that  keeps  in  stealth 

Its  "  talent,"  cold,  and  dim,  and  rusted. 
The  pearl  of  Charity  is  yet 

The  Christian's  purest,  fairest  gem. 
And  every  bosom  where  'tis  set 

Serves  well  the  "  star  of  Bethlehem." 

Hark  !  there  are  merry  bells  without, 

And  let  us  ring  our  chimes  within, 
Let  mirth  and  music  breathe  about, 

For  simple  pleasure  killeth  sin. 
Chaunt  loud  and  long,  'tis  "  Christmas  Eve," 

Come  help  me,  neighbours,  in  my  singing, 
Ye  give  true  notes,  and  by  your  leave, 

I'll  string  the  echoes  ye  are  flinging. 
And  thus  the  glad  refrain  is  heard, 

A  thenis  no  cynic  dare  condemn, 
May  loving  heart,  and  kindly  word, 

Be  household  "  stars  of  Bethlehem." 

ELIZA  COOK.. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

EVERY  man,  no  matter  how  lowly  he  may  appear  to 
himself,  might  still  endeavour  to  produce  something  for 
the  benefit  or  use  of  society;  remembering,  that  an 
insect  furnishes  by  its  labour  materials  wherewith  to 
form  the  regal  robes  of  kings. 

PLEASURE  may  be  called  the  short  cut  to  the  tomb,  as 
it  shortens  time,  which  is  the  way. 

To  be  unkind  or  rude  to  others,  and  yet  expect  to  be 
treated  by  them  with  courtesy  and  affection,  is  as  selfish 
as  it  is  absurd. 

RESPECT  is  to  the  person  beloved,  what  the  enchasing 
s  to  the  gem ;  it  shows  the  value  set  upon  it. 

WE  often  censure  the  conduct  of  others,  when,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  we  might  not  have  acted  half  so 
well. 

BETTER  that  a  house  be  too  small  for  anight,  than  too 
large  for  a  year. 

WE  suffer  more  from  anger  and  grief,  than  from  the 
very  things  for  which  we  anger  and  grieve. 

His  greatness  must  needs  fall  which  is  not  founded  in 
goodness. 

IF  you  wish  success  in  life,  make  perseverance  your 
bosom  friend,  experience  your  wise  counsellor,  caution 
your  elder  brother,  and  hope  your  guardian  genius. 

WE  are  more  prone  to  persecute  others  for  their  faith, 
than  to  make  sacrifices  to  prove  our  own. 

THE  most  lively  of  our  thoughts  have  no  relation  to 
any  words :  at  certain  times,  we  think  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  language. 

TIME,  patience,  and  industry  are  the  three  grand 
masters  of  the  world. 

TRUTH,  though  hewn  like  the  mangled  form  of  Osiris 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
shall  be  gathered  limb  to  limb,  and  moulded  with  every 
joint  and  member  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness 
and  perfection. 

DEATH  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is  too  much  known 
to  others,  and  too  little  to  himself. 

GRATITUDE  was  fancifully  said  to  be  the  memory  of 
the  heart ;  but,  alas  for  poor  human  nature !  hearts  are 
more  than  suspected  to  have  wondrous  short  memories. 

IN  some  feelings  there  is  all  the  strength,  and  all  the 
divinity  of  knowledge. 

WE  must  not  attempt  an  eagle's  flight  with  the  wings 
of  a  wren. 

A  COVETOUS  man  is  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  that  roasteth 
meat  for  others. 

SOUND  policy  is  never  at  variance  with  substantial 
justice. 

THEY  who  would  rule  safely,  must  rule  with  love,  not 
arms. 

THOSE  who  stand  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ua-   j 
derstand  not  what  necessity,  what  suffering,  means ;  they   j 
know  not  what  it  is  to  a  noble  mind  to  be  obliged,  like   j 
the  worms,  to  crawl  upon  the  earth  for  nourishment,   | 
because   it   has   not   strength   to   endure   famine.     Life   | 
moves  around  them  with  so  much  grace,  splendour,  and 
beauty ;  they  drink  of  life's  sweetest  wine,  and  dance  in 
a  charming  intoxication.   They  find  nothing  within  them, 
which  can  enable  them  to  understand  the  real  sufferings 
of  the  poor.     They  love  only  themselves,  and  look  at 
mankind  only  in  their  own  narrow  circle. 

PRIDE  prevents  not  the  commission  of  unworthy 
actions,  though  it  forbids  the  avowal  of  them. 
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HOME  POWER. 

WE  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  the  influences 
which  operate  upon  the  human  being  in  the  Home  in 
which  he  is  reared,  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
influences  to  which  he  is  subjected.  It  is  really  the  Home 
which  governs  the  world,  for  it  is  there  that  those  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  and  action  are  imbibed  which  men 
afterwards  carry  with  them  into  active  life.  There  the 
character  of  man  is  formed ;  his  education  is  built  up ; 
his  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  implanted ;  and  his 
whole  course  in  after  life  is  determined,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  Home  is  the  crystal  of  society ;  it  is  the  school 
of  civilization  j  it  is  the  centre  round  which  the  moral 
and  social  world  revolves. 

They  greatly  err  who  think  that  social  progress  depends 
entirely  on  the  laws  devised  by  Parliaments.  These  are 
at  best  but  the  reflex  of  the  progress  already  made  in  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Given  the  very  best  laws,  if  homes 
are  not  happy — if  the  children,  of  whom  society  is  from 
time  to  time  made  up,  be  not  rightly  trained  and  nur- 
tured there,  the  result  will  be  found  absolutely  worthless. 
All  progress  begins  and  ends  with  the  home.  From  that 
source,  be  it  pure  or  tainted,  issue  the  principles  and 
maxims  which  govern  society  at  large.  What  is  collective 
public  opinion,  that  mighty  power,  but  the  collective 
opinion  of  our  homes  ?  The  tiniest  little  bits  of  opinion 
there  sown  in  the  minds  of  children  in  private  life,  after- 
wards issue  forth  to  the  world,  and  become  its  public 
opinion.  It  is  the  nursery  that  makes  the  nation ;  and 
they  who  hold  the  leading-strings  of  children  there,  have 
in  their  hands  a  greater  power  than  those  who  wield  the 
reins  of  Government. 

This  may  sound  very  paradoxical,  but  it  is  so.  Look 
at  the  growth  of  a  man.  He  comes  into  the  world 
helpless,  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  others  for  his 
nurture,  his  comfort,  his  ideas,  his  culture ;  in  a  word, 
for  the  development  of  his  whole  nature.  If  he  is  ill-fed, 
breathes  impure  air,  lives  in  a  damp  and  dirty  dwelling, 
and  is  early  put  to  hard  work,  he  will  grow  up,  if  he  do 
not  die  early,  a  stunted,  unhealthy,  dwarfed,  and  unhappy 
being.  If  the  home  in  which  he  lives  be  the  scene  of 
querulousness,  discontent,  strife  and  quarrelling, — where 
no  loving  nature  presides,  and  where  affection  and  kindly  in- 
tercourse are  unknown,  he  will  unconsciously  assume  the 


unloving  and  ungenial  nature  of  those  around  him,  and 
issue  forth  to  society  abeing  devoid  of  sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling  for  his  kind.  If  surrounded  by  ignorance,  coarse- 
ness, and  brutality,  he  will  assume  the  same  form,  and 
grow  up  to  manhood  a  kind  of  savage,  all  the  worse  if 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  civilized  life. 
Fancy  a  nation  of  human  beings  so  trained  and  reared, 
and  what  could  any  Laws  do  for  them  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  home  be  a  home  of  comfort, 
where  the  heart  and  the  head  govern  wisely — where  the 
natures  of  children,  the  future  men  and  women  of  society, 
are  studied  and  cared  for  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
usefulness  and  happiness — where  the  conditions  requisite 
for  their  healthy  physical  growth  are  duly  provided — where 
love  and  duty  are  the  pole-stars  of  action — where  the 
opening  minds  of  the  young,  always  ready  to  take  the  first 
impressions  stamped  upon  them,  are  carefully  trained  and 
nurtured  into  strength,  vigour,  and  fulness — then  may 
we  anticipate  from  such  a  home,  an  issue  of  healthy,  wise, 
loving,  and  happy  beings,  each  a  law  unto  himself,  wisely 
governing  his  own  concerns,  and  diffusing  happiness 
among  all  around  him.  When  the  affairs  of  all  our  homes 
are  so  administered,  lovingly  and  intelligently,  then  hail ! 
all  hail !  to  the  "  good  time  coming  !  " 

The  home  power,  then,  is  the  great  power ;  and  to 
develope  this  power  and  direct  it  aright,  ought  to  be  the 
first  aim  of  all  true  reformers.  We  are  all  reformers  j 
we  all  wish  to  make  the  world  better,  and  to  help  it  for- 
ward while  we  live,  so  that,  when  we  lay  down  at  the  end 
of  our  lives,  our  race  may  have  been  something  the  better 
for  us.  Some  are  working  in  some  way,  some  in 
another;  but  to  all  we  say,  here  is  the  beginning — the 
HOME — do  not  neglect  this.  Here  you  have  the  fertile 
seed-ground  of  the  future  happiness  of  nations ;  here  you 
can  really  train  tap  society  in  the  way  that  it  should  go,  and 
when  old  it  will  not  depart  from  it.  Civilization  really 
and  truly  begins  at  Home. 

And  here  we  have  a  word  for  woman,  who  is  the  chief 
director  of  this  home  power.  There  are  some  who  think, 
and  who  say,  that  women  have  not  yet  sufficient  power. 
Is  it  not  a  power  involving  the  most  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities, to  have  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  direction,  for  good  or  evil,  of  then- 
entire  moral  nature  ?  To  have  committed  to  them  the 
Imost  entire  dominion  of  home,  through  which  the  world 
is  governed  ?  To  hold  the  universal  heart  of  man  ?  To 
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give  the  mind  its  first  bias  towards  virtue,  to  implant  that 
disposition  which  leads  to  elevation  of  soul  and  gene- 
rosity of  heart,  to  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  to  purity 
of  thought  and  action,  or  the  contrary  of  all  these  ?  Is 
not  this  a  power  far  greater  than,  as  law-makers,  they 
could  ever  hope  to  exercise?  We  cannot  keep  power 
from  woman  :  Nature  has  given  it  to  her,  and  man  cannot 
usurp  it.  Bentham  said,  we  could  never  think  of  keep- 
ing power  from  woman,  for  she  already  governs  the  world 
"  with  the  whole  power  of  a  despot." 

And  now  see  what  is  the  instrument  with  which  woman 
works  in  her  great  capacity  of  director  of  the  home 
power.  It  is  Love !  This  is  the  life  of  her  spirit — the 
motive-spring  of  her  action  in  the  family.  Love  for  her 
children,  whom  she  cannot  help  but  loving,  whether  her 
love  be  returned  or  not.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  love  to 
beget  its  like,  as  it  is  of  violence  to  beget  hate.  "  The 
noblest  and  fairest  quality,"  observes  Richter,  "with 
which  nature  could  and  must  furnish  woman  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  was  Love,  the  most  ardent,  yet  with- 
out return,  and  for  an  object  unlike  itself.  The  child 
receives  love,  and  kisses,  and  night-watchings,  but  at 
first  it  only  answers  with  rebuffs ;  and  the  weak  creature, 
which  requires  most,  pays  least.  But  the  mother  gives 
unceasingly ;  yea,  her  love  only  becomes  greater  with  the 
necessity  and  thanklessness  of  the  recipient,  and  she  feels 
the  greatest  for  the  most  feeble,  as  the  father  for  the 
strongest  child." 

Love,  however,  may  be  misdirected  when  unintelligent. 
Love  may  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  children, 
but  know  not  how,  because  ignorant.  Animals  have 
instinct,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  them  for 
the  preservation  of  their  species,  and  which  acts  effi- 
ciently to  that  end  without  any  course  of  training  or 
education.  But  to  man  and  woman  reason  has  been 
given  in  place  of  instinct,  and  this  requires  to  be  care- 
fully trained  and  directed,  otherwise  the  higher  functions 
of  the  human  being  will  be  imperfectly  and  faultily  per- 
formed. Thus  a  woman  may  love  her  child  with  intense 
devotedness,  but  if  she  knows  not  how  to  feed  it,  rear 
it,  and  educate  it,  her  love  will  avail  it  nothing.  She 
must  first  know  the  child's  nature,  learn  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  health,  and  the  growth  of  its  mind  and 
character,  before  she  can  undertake  to  rear  it  with  credit. 
In  a  word,  sht,  must  be  intelligent,  educated,  instructed. 
She  must  herself  have  been  so  trained,  as  that  she  may 
be  enabled  to  exercise  her  great  functions  wisely  and 
profitably  to  her  children.  If  she  begins  her  mother- 
career  ignorant,  then  woe  for  the  children  whom  she 
rears,  and  woe  for  the  society  into  which  they  are  cast ! 

The  child  claims  of  its  mother,  that  she  shall  know 
how  to  rear  it  physically.  Its  helpless  nature  during  the 
many  long  years  that  must  elapse  before  it  can  exist  as 
a  self-dependent  being,  strongly  supports  this  claim. 
Gardeners  study  the  nature  of  plants,  and  farmers  of 
cattle, — that  they  may  rear  them  healthily,  for  the  sake 
of  pecuniary  gain.  Ought  not  mothers  also,  to  know 
something  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  children  commit- 
ted to  them,  for  their  own  as  well  as  for  their  children's 
future  happiness  ?  Why  should  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
simple  laws  of  physiology  be  imparted  to  all  young 
women,  as  well  as  instructions  in  other  elementary 
branches  of  education  ?  Such  knowledge  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  that  of  Thalberg's  fantasias 
or  oriental  tinting.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  edu- 
cation, especially  of  what  are  considered  educated  women, 
is  directed  so  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  the  showy 
and  the  superficial,  that  practical  qualities  are  almost 
entirely  neglected.  And  when  a  young  woman  so  edu- 
cated, after  having  become  mated  for  life,  at  last  sits 
down  in  a  home  of  her  own,  she  too  often  finds  herself 
with  her  education  all  to  begin  over  again.  What  does 
she  know  of  the  ways  of  making  a  home  comfortable  ? 
What  has  she  learnt  of  house-thrift  and  economy  ?  And 


when  she  suddenly  becomes  a  mother,  and  finds  com- 
mitted to  her  care  a  delicate  being  whom  she  ardently 
loves,  but  knows  not  how  to  manage,  how  agonizing  are 
the  fears  which  she  entertains  for  its  safety ! 

To  perform  all  these  duties  aright,  woman  requires 
instruction.  Mere  instinctive  love  towards  the  child, 
and  desire  to  do  right,  are  not  enough.  Besides  the 
feeling  heart,  she  requires  the  cultivated  head.  The 
conditions  requisite  for  the  health  of  the  child,  and  for 
the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  home,  ought  to  be  known 
to  her.  There  are  certain  physical  agencies  which  are 
requisite  for  the  healthy  home, — such  as  healthy  food, 
pure  air,  pure  water,  light,  cleanliness,  and  so  on. 
Upon  the  regulation  of  these  influences  depend  the 
health  and  comfort  of  every  individual,  and  also  to  a 
great  extent  their  goodness  and  usefulness  in  after  life. 
It  is  chiefly  woman  who  has  the  direction  of  these  in- 
fluences in  the  home,  and  therefore  it  is  that  she  should 
know  something  of  their  nature  and  operation.  It  is 
only  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws,  that 
blessing  and  happiness  can  be  expected  to  attend  them  in 
their  homes ;  for  let  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  human 
organization  be  violated,  and  providence  has  arranged 
that  suffering,  disease,  and  premature  death  will  inevita- 
bly follow.  Alas !  how  often  does  it  happen  that  the 
love  of  the  mother,  without  knowledge,  has  its  recom- 
pense in  a  child's  coffin ! 

Another  great  influence  which  woman  exercises  in  the 
home,  is  that  of  household  economy,  management,  and 
cleanliness.  How  happy  does  a  man  go  forth  to  his 
labour  or  business,  and  how  doubly  happy  does  he  return 
from  it,  when  he  sees  his  means  carefully  husbanded  and 
wisely  applied  by  a  judicious  and  well-managing  wife. 
Such  a  woman  is  not  only  a  power  in  her  own  home,  but 
her  example  goes  forth  among  her  neighbours,  and  she  ; 
stands  before  them  a  model  and  a  pattern.  The  habits  of  j 
her  children  are  formed  after  her  habits :  her  actual  life  be- 
comes the  model  after  which  they  mould  themselves  un-  j 
consciously ;  for  example  always  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  words :  it  is  instruction  in  action — wisdom  at  work. 
Daughters  will  form  themselves  after  such  a  woman,  and 
her  children  will  rise  up  afterwards  and  call  her  blessed. 
Of  the  importance  of  household  economy,  much  might 
be  said.  It  not  merely  enables  a  man  and  his  family 
to  live  in  comfort  upon  the  means  earned  often  by  hard 
labour,  but  enables  the  father  to  provide  for  the  future  | 
of  his  family.  How  many  a  poor  man's  means  run  to 
waste  because  of  his  wife's  ignorance  in  the  simple  art  ! 
of  preparing  food  !  With  waste  there  is  generally  want 
of  wholesomeness  in  the  food  that  is  prepared.  Good 
taste  and  average  skill  in  the  preparation  of  food  is 
always  a  true  economist;  and  as  this  is  an  art  that  is 
called  into  requisition  daily,  and  upon  which  the  health 
and  contentment  of  a  family  very  much  depend,  every 
woman  ought  to  pay  a  reasonable  share  of  attention  to 
it.  Cleanliness  is  more  than  wholesomeness :  it  is  an 
atmosphere  of  self-respect,  materially  influencing  the 
moral  condition  of  all  persons  in  the  home,  and  espe-  \ 
cially  of  the  rising  children.  Dirt  and  disorder  are  the 
very  moral  poisons  of  youth. 

Woman  also  mainly  determines  what  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  the  home  shall  be.  By  her  good  temper,  sua- 
vity, and  kindness,  she  diffuses  round  her  a  spirit  of 
love.  Her  greatest  power  is  her  gentleness — gentleness, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace.  Gentleness  is  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  force  or  anger ;  and,  by  a  steady, 
persistent  gentleness,  aided  by  firmness  when  required, 
woman  is  generally  able  to  constrain  even  the  most  unruly 
natures  to  obedience  and  subjection.  The  mother  almost 
invariably  gives  the  moral  tone  to  the  family :  not  ending 
with  her  government  there  only,  but  living  in  the  future 
lives  of  her  children,  and  through  them,  in  all  time 
coming.  Cheerfulness,  self-control,  regard  for  duty,  and 
good  temper,  may  early  be  planted  in  the  child's  mind 
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by  the  example  of  the  careful  mother,  and  in  course  of 
time  become  then*  habitual  character  when  they  have 
grown  up  into  the  man  or  the  woman. 

To  direct  all  the  power  of  the  home  aright, — to  be 
efficient  in  the  performance  of  her  various  offices  as  wife, 
mother,  and  domestic  manager — woman  must  be  forti- 
fied and  directed  by  intelligence.  All  the  arguments 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  education  of  man,  plead  equally  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  education  of  woman.  In  all  the  departments  of 
household  industry  and  management,  intelligence  adds  to 
her  usefulness  and  efficiency.  It  enables  her  to  employ 
the  means  with  which  she  is  furnished,  and  the  influence 
which  nature  has  designed  her  to  exercise,  to  the  best 
purposes.  Mental  cultivation  is  the  handmaid  of  com- 
fort— that  thoroughly  English  word,  signifying  the  true 
element  of  physical  and  moral  well-being.  It  enables 
her  to  anticipate,  gives  her  forethought,  suggests  modes 
of  providing  for  the  future  happiness  of  herself,  her 
children,  and  her  husband.  It  gives  her  strength  in 
all  ways ;  and  enables  her  to  conduct  herself  creditably 
in  the  various  relationships  of  life — as  daughter,  sister, 
wife,  mother  or  friend.  In  such  mental  strength  and 
enlightenment,  be  sure  that  she  will  always  find  a 
stronger  and  surer  protection  than  in  mere  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  ignorance ;  in  cultivated  moral  and  religious 
feelings  she  will  secure  sources  of  influence  much  more 
noble  and  much  more  lasting  than  in  mere  physical  at- 
tractions ;  and  in  proper  self-reliance  and  self-dependence 
on  her  own  mental  resources,  directed  for  the  good  of 
others,  she  will  generally  experience  the  truest  and  most 
lasting  sources  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

Were  all  women  so  educated,  the  power  which  they 
wield  in  the  Homes  of  England  over  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  rising  generation,  could  not  fail  soon  to 
advance  us  immeasurably  in  the  dignity  of  rational  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  in  all  moral,  social,  and  religious  well- 
being. 


CHEMISTRY  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 

FOURTH    ARTICLE — MILK. 

MILK  is  the  food  naturally  provided  for  the  young  of  all 
those  animals  which  are  termed  by  naturalists,  mammals, 
or  mammalia.  This  large  and  most  important  class  of 
beings,  includes  not  only  those  animals  usually  spoken  of 
as  quadrupeds,  but  also  the  human  species,  the  fish- 
shaped,  but  warm-blooded,  air-breathing  whales,  the 
various  species  of  seals,  and  the  flittering  bat. 

Milk  is  a  food  which  has  been  compounded  by  the 
Creator  for  the  support  of  the  created  ;  its  composition 
is  ordained  by  a  higher  than  human  intelligence.  We 
might  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  it  a  perfect  specimen 
of  nourishment,  nor  shall  we,  on  examination,  be  disap- 
pointed ;  it  contains  within  itself  all  the  substances 
requisite  for  the  support  of  healthy  and  vigorous  existence; 
far  from  being  a  simple,  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
compound  articles  of  diet.  Its  curdy  portion  supplies 
the  materials  of  our  muscular  flesh — its  butter  supplies 
the  requisite  amount  of  fat ;  the  sugar  it  contains  fur- 
nishes the  fuel  for  the  warmth  of  our  bodies,  whilst  the 
bone-making  and  other  saline  ingredients  indispensable 
to  young  and  growing  animals  are  not  omitted.  Man 
himself  has  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  this  combination,  by  imitating  it  more  or  less  closely 
in  his  various  admixtures  of  artificial  food ;  to  his  bread, 
which  contains  substances  similar  to  the  curd  and  sugar 
of  the  milk  he  adds  butter  ;  he  fattens  animals  for  his 
use,  and  then  devours  them,  along  with  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, thus  mingling  the  three  kinds  of  diet,  viz.,  fat, 
lean,  and  vegetable,  corresponding  to  the  butter,  curd,  and 
sugar  of  the  milk ;  nay  more,  he  even  adds  salt  as  a  saline 


ingredient,  so  as  to  render  the  resemblance  still  more 
close  to  the  original. 

The  chemical  examination  of  milk,  shows  that  its  solid 
contents  are  about  thirteen  parts  in  every  hundred ;  that 
of  the  cow,  for  example,  contains  on  an  average  the 
following  quantities  in  every  hundred  parts  : — Curd,  from 
three  to  four  parts ;  butter,  from  three  to  four  parts ; 
sugar  of  milk,  from  four  to  five  parts  :  saline  and  earthy 
substances,  half  a  part;  and  water  about  eighty-seven 
parts.  These  proportions  are  not  the  same  in  all  ani- 
mals, and  they  even  vary  very  much  in  the  same  animal, 
from  a  difference  in  the  food,  or  from  other  circumstances 
affecting  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  followed  in  our  previous 
articles,  we  will  examine  separately  the  various  substances 
forming  milk,  and  then  proceed  to  make  whatever  prac- 
tical and  useful  applications  of  the  information  that  may 
be  in  our  power. 

The  curd  of  milk,  which  is  the  casein  or  caseous 
matter  of  chemists,  exists  dissolved  in  fresh  milk;  it 
somewhat  resembles  albumen,  or  white  of  egg,  in  its  pro- 
perties, but  unlike  it,  is  not  coagulated  or  hardened  by  heat; 
therefore  no  separation  of  curd  takes  place  when  milk  is 
boiled;  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  acid, 
whether  added  artificially  or  formed  in  the  milk  naturally, 
causes  the  separation  of  the  curd  in  a  solid  form.  Casein  is 
a  highly  nutritious  body,  being  similar  in  its  nourishing 
properties  to  the  flesh  of  animals.  When  milk  is  taken  as 
food,  the  casein  is  immediately  curdled  by  the  acids  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  this  form  is  readily  digested.  When 
curd  is  formed  artificially  (either  by  the  use  of  rennet,  as 
in  this  country,  or  of  the  acid  called  spirits  of  salts,  as  in 
Holland,)  and  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
the  cream  of  the  milk,  it  forms,  after  having  been  sepa- 
rated by  pressure  from  the  whey,  the  well-known  sub- 
stance, cheese;  in  this  form  it  is  digested  with  slowness 
and  difficulty. 

The  quantity  of  curd  existing  in  milk  varies  very 
much ;  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  food  and 
amount  of  exercise  taken  by  the  animal,  being  found  in 
the  largest  quantity  when  the  cows  feed  on  poor  land, 
where  they  have  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  exer- 
cise to  procure  their  food,  which  increases  the  appetite 
and  the  quantity  of  food  eaten.  In  Scotland,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  stall-fed  cows  a  few  pounds  of  beans 
daily,  which  is  found  to  increase  very  considerably  the 
quantity  of  casein,  a  result  not  at  all  extraordinary,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  in  beans,  casein  exists, 
ready  formed,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  their 
weight.  The  use  of  beans  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
curd,  and  consequently  of  cheese,  is  strongly  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  cheese-makers. 

Butter  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  little  globules, 
each  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  skin  of  curd  ;  these  globules 
rise  to  the  surface,  on  standing,  and  constitute  cream,. 
The  quantity  of  the  butter  contained  in  milk  is  much  in- 
creased by  feeding  on  rich  pastures,  and  by  such  kinds  of 
food  as  grains,  or  wash — it  is  very  much  lessened  by  exer- 
cise; hence  the  morning's  milk,  after  the  night's  rest,  is 
always  richer  in  cream  than  that  of  the  evening;  driving  the 
cows  rapidly,  or  any  distance,  before  milking,  lessens  the 
quantity  of  butter  very  considerably ;  exposure  to  cold 
is  another  cause  of  its  decrease,  hence  the  importance 
of  sheltering  cows  during  the  night,  and  in  winter. 

Sugar  of  milk  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  sweet  sub- 
stance ;  it  much  resembles  cane  sugar  in  its  properties  5 
is  readily  digested,  and  capable,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  being  fermented  into  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

The  saline  bodies  of  the  milk  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  they  are,  in  great  part,  the  substances  called 
phosphates,  and  are  the  bone-making  materials  in  the 
food  of  the  young  animal.  Dr.  Playiair  (one  of  our  most 
distinguished  chemists),  who  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  influence  of  the  diet  of  animals  on  the  quality 
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of  the  milk,  suggests  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
rickety  infants  in  the  richer  classes,  may  be  owing  to  the 
mothers  feeding  on  white  bread,  from  which  the  phos- 
phates have  been  removed  with  the  bran. 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  substances  con- 
tained in  milk,  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  changes 
it  undergoes  naturally,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  On 
remaining  at  rest  for  some  time,  the  globules  of  butter 
rise  to  the  surface,  forming  with  their  skin  of  curd  and 
some  of  the  milk,  the  substance  termed  cream  ;  this 
separation  takes  place  even  in  the  udder  of  the  cow; 
it  is  well  known  to  dairymen  that  the  last  portions  of 
milk  are  by  far  the  richest  in  cream,  and  that  the  cow 
should  therefore  be  milked  until  quite  dry.  The  skimmed 
iriWk,  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  cream, 
contains  all  the  dissolved  casein,  and  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
of  milk,  with  the  saline  particles. 

During  the  summer  weather,  milk  by  exposure  to  the 
air  soon  becomes  sour,  the  acid,  which  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  complicated  chemical  changes  from  the  sugar  of 
milk,  acts  upon  the  dissolved  casein,  and  converts  it  into 
solid  curd;  this  effect  may  be  precisely  imitated,  as  is 
done  in  cheese  making,  by  the  addition  of  any  acid,  or 
by  the  fluid  obtained  by  soaking  in  water  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  calf  (rennet.) 

During  the  cold  of  winter  this  change  takes  place  with 
difficulty ;  instead  of  the  milk  becoming  sour  it  becomes 
rank,  and  is  partly  putrefied ;  in  this  state  good  butter 
cannot  be  made  from  the  cream  that  rises,  as  it  has  a 
rank  unpleasant  taste;  this  tendency  to  putridity  is 
partly  prevented  by  scalding  the  milk,  a  process  which  is 
always  had  recourse  to  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as 
in  Devonshire.  The  cream  obtained  by  scalding  is  termed 
clotted  cream,  and  from  it  butter  is  obtained  with  a  much 
less  amount  of  labour  than  ordinary ;  as  it  is  a  process 
well  adapted  for  small  dairies,  and  is  not  generally  known, 
we  will  describe  it  somewhat  in  detail;  the  milk,  after 
standing  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  usual  flat  metal 
milk-pan,  is  placed  over  a  stove  or  clear  fire,  until  a  scum 
rises  to  the  surface;  a  small  portion  of  this  is  gently 
removed  from  time  to  time,  until  a  few  small  air  bubbles 
make  their  appearance  under  the  scum;  the  whole  is  then 
immediately  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  cream  which  rises  after  this  operation  is  much  more 
solid  than  usual,  it  may  even  be  removed  by  the  hand ; 
butter  is  readily  obtained  from  it,  by  simply  stirring  for  a 
few  minutes,  either  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  flat  stick 
with  holes ;  after  scalding  in  this  way,  cream  will  keep 
good  some  days,  but  there  is  a  considerable  risk  of  failure 
if  the  operation  be  not  carefully  conducted,  especially  if 
the  milk  is  allowed  to  boil. 

In  the  operation  of  churning,  the  globules  of  butter 
have  their  skin  of  curd  broken,  and  are  made  to  unite 
into  a  mass  ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remove  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  casein,  as  it  is  apt  to  putrefy  if  it  re- 
mains, and  give  a  rank  taste.  In  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  butter  intended  for  keeping,  is  preserved  by 
placing  the  vessel  containing  it  in  warm  water;  when 
the  whole  is  liquid,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  solid  mass  of  butter,  the  curd  will  be  found 
to  have  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  is  readily  removed ; 
butter  so  preserved  will  keep  a  long  time  without  change. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  great  cause  of  putre- 
faction in  milk,  and  consequent  rankness  in  the  butter, 
is  the  want  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  the  dairy ;  if  but 
a  single  drop  of  inilk  falls  on  the  table,  &c.,  and  is  not 
washed  off  with  great  care,  it  putrefies,  and  gives  out  a 
putrid  gas,  which  sets  up  a  similar  state  of  decay  in  the 
whole  of  the  milk. 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  city  housewives  to  know 
that  milk  which  is  just  on  the  rfwm,may,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, still  be  employed  in  puddings ;  every  cook  knows 
that  in  summer  weather,  the  milk  left  from  the  previous 


day,  although  not  actually  sour,  will  turn  or  curdle  in 
boiling,  and  it  is  consequently  useless  for  puddings  and 
custards ;  if  however,  to  each  pint  of  milk  is  added  a 
piece,  either  of  common  washing  soda,  or  the  carbonate 
of  soda  of  the  druggist,  not  larger  than  half  a  pea, 
the  acid  which  is  then  forming  is  neutralized,  and  the 
milk  may  be  boiled  without  curdling ;  it  neither  acquires 
any  unpleasant  taste  or  unwholesome  properties  from  this 
addition,  and  may  be  used  with  coffee,  or  in  custards, 
without  discovery. 

It  is  frequently  a  point  of  some  importance  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  small  quantity  of  milk  fresh  for  a  few  days : 
as  for  example,  in  short  coasting  voyages,  or  in  travelling 
with  young  children  ;  the  best  mode  of  doing  this,  is  to 
boil  the  milk,  and  to  pour  it  into  bottles,  (that  have  been 
previously  warmed  by  hot  water  to  prevent  their  crack- 
ing,) which  are  to  be  immediately  tightly  corked  down  and 
sealed  over;  treated  in  this  way,  milk  will  keep  fresh 
many  days. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  into  an  ex- 
posure of  the  diseased  and  adulterated  liquid  too  often 
sold  as  milk,  in  London,  but  this  article  has  already 
reached  its  allotted  length;  one  caution  however,  may 
be  given, — never  feed  your  children  on  the  milk  of  cows 
kept  in  London;  from  the  unnatural  and  filthy  manner  in 
which  the  animals  live,  they  are,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, in  a  high  state  of  disease,  and  the  milk  they  yield 
shows  constantly  on  examination  by  the  microscope,  that 
it  contains  particles  of  pus,  or  of  diseased  matter,  similar  to 
that  discharged  from  an  ulcerated  surface ;  so  well  known 
are  these  facts  to  medical  men,  that  many  physicians 
deny  their  infant  patients  the  use  of  milk  in  London, 
thinking  it  better  to  deprive  them  of  the  most  natural  of 
all  food,  than  to  allow  them  to  risk  the  obtaining  of  the 
diseased  and  adulterated  fluid  that  flows  from  the  dis- 
gusting and  unhealthy  situation  of  a  City  cow-shed. 

\V.  BKRNHARD. 

THE  BROOK. 

"  Here  am  I,  and  here  I'll  stay," 
Exclaimed  a  giddy,  restless,  gay, 
Blue,  rippling  wave  that  wished  to  play. 

And  straight  into  the  pebbly  bed, 
Of  a  dry  pit,  exulting  sped, 
As  weary  of  the  life  it  led. 

Thus  changed  into  a  pretty  pond, 
"  Right  glad  am  I,  I  did  abscond," 
Murmured  the  idle  vagabond. 

"  For  now  I've  nothing  more  to  do, 
Than  look  up  at  yon  sky  so  blue, 
Glancing  at  me  the  green  boughs  through." 

With  this  the  pool,  now  calm,  not  deep, 
Without  the  power  to  run  or  creep, 
Gazed  upward  till  it  fell  asleep. 

To  dream  it  scarcely  had  begun, 

When — "  I  will  have  you,"  said  the  sun, 

"  Young  truant,  since  from  home  you've  run.** 

And  'ere  that  sultry  morning  flies, 
The  pool  in  hazy  mists  doth  rise, 
And  floats  beneath  the  vaulted  skies. 

Delighting  in  its  height  and  motion, 
And  proudly  conscious  of  promotion, 
It  now  began  to  taunt  the  ocean. 

How  little  then  the  bright  thing  thought, 
That  in  itself  'twas  next  to  nought, 
But  now  at  last  "  experience  taught." 

The  cloud  rained  down,  and  no  endeavour 
Could  keep  -aloft  the  thing  so  clever, 
It  fell  on  dust  and  died  for  ever. 

BETA. 


HIRAM  CRONK. 

ABOUT  half  way  between  Albany  and  New  York,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  stands  the  pleasant  town  of 
Poughkeepsie.  Situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  of 
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road  which  connects  the  neighbouring  state  of  Connecticut 
with  the  great  rivei1  thoroughfare,  it  became  the  tem- 
porary halring-place  of  travellers  bound  either  to  the 
east  or  west,  among  whom  may  be  found  every  variety 
of  character,  from  the  steady-going  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  strutting  and  slouching  Kentuckian. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  a  promising  opening  for 
business,  or  the  attraction  of  a  pretty  face,  converted  the 
transient  visitor  into  a  permanent  resident.  Among  those 
so  circumstanced,  was  the  individual  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  present  paper.  Although,  as  his 
name  and  features  indicated,  Hiram  was  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction, he  had  yet  been  born  sufficiently  near  to  the 
borders  of  New  England  to  be  imbued  with  the  Yankee 
acuteness.  Our  acquaintance  began  in  a  cabinet-maker's 
workshop ;  Cronk  worked  on  the  upper  floor,  while  the 
ground-floor  was  occupied  by  myself  and  four  Americans. 
I  was  a  new  hand,  and  had  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  singular  remarks  uttered  by  my  comrades 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  in  the 
tipper  room,  followed  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  bench  with 
a  mallet,  and  an  exclamation,  "  That's  Sam."  On  such 
occasions  my  companions  observed,  "  There's  Hi  again ; 
something  new's  cooked;"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  when  I  became  better  acquainted  with  the  hands 
in  the  "  top  shop,"  I  found  that  the  whistle,  with  its  at- 
tendant blow  and  ejaculation,  was  the  means  by  which  a 
broad-shouldered,  flat-faced,  and  sandy-haired  workman 
was  accustomed  to  testify  his  satisfaction  at  having 
mentally  completed  the  details  of  some  new  project.  It 
was  difficult  to  associate  the  idea  of  inventive  genius  with 
Cronk' s  stolid  look,  and  angular  and  ungraceful  out- 
lines ;  yet,  there  was  a  certain  intelligent  expression 
about  his  eye  that  compensated  for  all  other  defects,  and, 
as  time  wore  on,  my  shopmates  communicated  to  me 
various  portions  of  his  history.  Hi  himself,  when  a  little 
excited,  found  it  difficult  to  continue  his  work ;  he  would, 
at  such  times,  often  come  below,  and,  taking  a  seat  on  a 
tool-chest  or  sawing-horse,  proceed  to  enlighten  us  with 
his  new  ideas,  or  relate  fragments  of  his  autobiography. 
On  one  occasion,  as  he  informed  us,  his  head  was  full  of 
a  working-model  of  a  machine  for  making  mahogany 
dining-tables ;  the  rough  plank  was  to  go  in  at  one  end, 
and  come  out  at  the  other  with  turned  legs,  and  hinged- 
flaps  complete.  "  There's  only  one  hitch,"  he  added, 
"  or  I  should  make  a  fortin  by  it :  I  can't  scheme  the 
fixin'  of  the  brass  castors  to  the  bottom  of  the  legs  no- 
how, and  if  the  thing  won't  do  that,  I  guess  it's  as  well 
to  wait  a  bit."  Hiram's  next  discovery  was  a  new  kind 
of  glue,  that  could  be  kept  fluid  and  in  working  condition 
without  the  aid  of  fire.  He  immediately  set  to  work  and 
made  a  chest  of  drawers  to  test  its  quality;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  inventor,  the  article  fell  all  to  pieces  on 
the  first  damp  day  after  it  was  finished.  Hiram  would 
never  tell  what  the  ingredients  were.  Another  time  he 
had  a  contrivance  for  setting  down  and  taking  up  railway 
passengers  without  the  necessity  for  stopping  the  trains, 
and  this  he  realized  in  the  shape  of  a  model,  with  a 
number  of  rotund  two-legged  little  figures,  which  he 
begged  us  to  consider  as  passengers,  and  with  the  sliding 
platforms  by  which  their  rapid  transference  was  to  be 
effected.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Hiram  when  he  invited 
us  to  witness  the  first  trial  of  his  model ;  the  passengers 
to  stop,  and  those  to  go  on,  were  duly  placed  on  their 
respective  platforms, — whiz  went  the  little  train,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  whole  of  the  little  corpulent  bodies 
went  rolling  in  one  direction,  while  their  legs  flew  in  the 
other.  We  all  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  I  guess  faint 
Sam,"  said  the  imperturbable  inventor,  as  he  walked  off 
with  his  model,  which  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Some  of  Cronk's  inventions  were,  however,  useful :  the 
year  before  I  knew  him  he  had  contrived  a  stove,  which, 
with  great  economy  of  space  and  fuel,  would  roast,  boil, 
and  bake,  and  warm  an  apartment  at  the  same  time ;  and 


as,  in  the  cold  winters  of  the  country,  stoves  ars  univer- 
sally used,  a  founder  in  the  town,  who  saw  the  merits  of 
the  invention,  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  in  dollars  for 
the  design.  His  contrivances  for  abridging  labour  in  his 
trade  were,  many  of  them,  most  ingenious  and  effectual ; 
enabling  him,  as  he  said,  to  "  snake  his  work  along  real 
slick."  And,  as  he  made  no  secret  of  his  inventions, 
always  announcing  them  with  the  whistle,  and  "  that's 
Sam /'  there  was  much  to  be  learned  from  his  restless 
ingenuity.  Hiram  had  once  started  suddenly  on  a 
journey  to  Washington,  some  said  to  take  out  a  patent 
for  a  new  discovery,  the  model  of  which  was  placed  in 
the  "  Patent  Office,"  along  with  the  vast  assemblage  of 
machines,  of  one  half  of  which  the  inventors  themselves 
cannot  tell  the  use ;  but,  as  he  maintained  a  profound 
silence  on  the  subject,  the  particulars  were  never  known. 
There  is  a  popular  standing  joke  in  the  States  about  a 
wily  Yankee  who  deluded  a  New  York  merchant  into 
the  purchas*  of  a  cargo  of  wooden  nutmegs,  and  decamped 
before  the  fraud  was  discovered.  This  piece  of  knavery 
seemed  to  afford  great  pleasure  to  Hiram,  who,  though 
not  dishonest  at  heart,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  could 
not  think  upon  it  without  many  a  merry  chuckle  over 
"  them  nutmegs."  One  day,  when  seated,  as  usual, 
upon  a  chest,  he  suddenly  broke  out :  ' '  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  boys,  I  know  a  dodge  that's  equal  to  the  nutmegs 
any  way."  We  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  it,  when  he 
continued  :  "  It's  near  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  was 
somewhere  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and  living  with 
uncle  Bigbee,  along  shore  there  in  the  Bay  State — name's 
immaterial.  Well,  it  was  uncommon  bad  times ;  uncle 
took  his  sloop  everywhere,  but  couldn't  get  a  freight. 
'  This  won't  do/  he  says  to  me  one  day,  as  we  were 
steering  across  Sound  for  home,  '  dollars  must  be  realized 
before  the  winter  somehow  or  other,  that's  sartin.'  He 
didn't  say  anything  else,  but  I  could  see  something  was 
a  brewing.  The  next  day  he  sharped  the  axes,  and  with 
me  to  help,  chopped  down  half  a  dozen  big  button-.wood 
trees  that  growed  in  his  wood  lot.  We  sawed  them 
up  into  short  lengths,  and  then  split  them  into 
chunks,  I  wondering  all  the  time  whatever  the  old  fellow 
was  driving  at.  Well,  after  a  bit,  he  took  one  of  the 
chunks,  and  chopped  away  at  it  till  it  looked  something 
like  a  pig's  hind  leg.  'What  in  mischief's  that  for?' 
says  I.  'Nevermind,'  says  he,  'just  you  chop  a  few 
hundred  after  the  same  pattern.'  I  rather  liked  chop- 
ping ;  the  wood  was  soft  and  full  of  sap,  so  we  had  a 
considerable  heap  of  the  curious  things  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  so.  Then  we  carried  them  into  the  barn, 
and,  while  I  was  a  speckilating  about  what  was  to  be 
done  next,  uncle  fetched  a  heap  of  old  sail  cloth  out  of 
the  loft,  along  with  his  big  shears  and  needles.  Well,  he 
sews  up  one  of  the  wooden  things  snug  and  tight  in  a  bit 
of  the  canvass,  and  then  we  both  kept  on  until  they  was 
all  covered,  with  a  loop  left  at  the  little  end.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  the  old  man  starts  me  for  two 
bushels  of  lime,  and  made  a  considerable  sample  of 
whitewash ;  then  we  soused  all  the  canvass  dummies  till 
they  was  all  smooth-coated  with  white.  We  hung  them 
up  to  drain  all  round  the  barn,  and  I  couldn't  think  what 
made  the  old  fellow  so  uneasy  about  keeping  the  door 
fastened,  when  all  at  once  I  found  out  the  how  of  it.  j 
'  Uncle/  says  I,  '  them's  wooden  hams/  '  Suppose  j 
they  be/  say's  he,  '  faint  a  circumstance  to  make  procla-  j 
mation  about :  we  must  carry  them  all  aboard  the  sloop  | 
to  night ;  they'll  be  dry  by  that  time/  We  got  them  j 
on  board,  slick  enough,  and  were  out  of  the  bay  afore  any  j 
of  the  neighbours  was  up :  there  was  a  stiffish  breeze,  | 
and  next  morning  early  we  were  alongside  the  dock  at  j 
New  York.  Well  it  was  just  the  time  as  the  country 
traders  bring  their  hams  to  the  city,  and  ours  was  the 
first  cargo  in  the  market ;  seven  hundred  as  sound-look- 
ing legs  as  were  ever  sliced.  Uncle  went  ashore  and 
called  on  six  or  seven  provision  merchants,  who  came 
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down  to  view  the  hams  ;  they  hefted  them,  tapped  them 
with  their  knuckles,  and  pronounced  them  a  fairish  lot. 
Nobody  ever  thinks  of  cutting  open  the  canvass  ;*  uncle 
wasn't  over  hard  about  price,  so  the  bargain  was 
soon  struck,  the  hams  cleared  out  and  paid  for  in 
Boston  notes  before  noon.  As  soon  as  the  last  one  was 
pitched  on  to  the  dock,  uncle  says,  '  Up  with  the  jib, 
Hi !''  I  wasn't  long  about  it,  and  as  the  tide  was  running 
up,  we  were  soon  clear  of  the  city.  By  sun-down  we 
were  fifty  miles  away,  and  while  I  steered,  uncle  set  about 
cleaning  out  below,  for  there  was  plenty  of  white  dust  and 
scraps  of  canvass  got  in,  in  our  hurry  to  load  two  or  three 
nights  before,  and  he  didn't  want  this  to  be  found  in 
case  of  any  inquiries.  He  had  sold  the  hams  six  cents  a 
pound,  and  stuffed  the  notes  into  his  jacket-pocket 
twisted  up  in  an  old  canvass-bag.  So  he  went  to  work 
lively  enough  and  soon  got  all  swept  up  below,  and 
the  rubbish  pitched  overboard,  so  that  if  we  had  been 
overhauled,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  guess  what  was 
our  cargo.  He  felt  a  little  easier  when  this  was  done,  and 
went  below  to  count  his  notes ;  he  struck  a  light,  but  a 
minute  afterwards  he  was  up  on  the  deck  again,  and 
jumped  like  mad  down  the  hatchway,  where  he  had 
been  a  sweeping,  and  run  up  and  down  squinting  into 
every  hole  and  corner.  At  last,  he  stood  still  and  yelled, 
as  though  he  had  got  a  knife  between  his  ribs  ;  he 
skeared  me  above  a  little,  and  I  let  go  the  tiller,  and 
run  for'ard  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  By  the  time  I 
got  to  the  hatchway,  he  was  up  on  deck  again,  jumping 
about  like  a  cat  with  scalded  feet,  feeling  in  all  his 
pockets,  and  raving  all  the  time;  thunder  ain't  a  cir- 
cumstance by  the  side  of  the  noise  he  made.  He  whirled 
his  hat  overboard,  tugged  at  his  hair  as  though  he  wanted 
to  pull  it  all  out,  called  himself  a  thousand  fools,  and 
then  searched  about  the  deck  with  the  lantern.  While 
he  was  a  bit  quiet,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  a  hunting 
after  ?  '  The  notes  !'  he  screamed,  '  I've  lost  the  notes  !' 
Then  he  blazed  up  again,  and  told  me  to  go  about  and 
find  the  place  where  he  had  pitched  the  rubbish  over- 
board; of  course  it  was  no  use,  but  I  went  about  to 
quiet  him.  He  couldn't  see  anything  floating ;  it  came 
on  to  blow,  so  we  slanted  away  across  the  Sound  for 
home.  By  the  time  we  got  ashore,  uncle  was  a  little 
cooler,  but  I  didn't  like  to  stop  with  him,  he  was  so 
wrathy  to  think  he  should  lose  all  his  profit  after  doing 
the  trick  so  clean ;  so  a  day  after  that  I  got  up  early  one 
morning  and  walked  back  to  fathei*'s.  That  was  the  first 
lesson  I  ever  had  in  cheating,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
uncle  Bigbee  may  be  I  should  never  have  tried  my  luck 
at  circumventing." 

In  the  next  adventure  which  Hiram  related,  he  figures 
as  the  principal  actor.  One  hot  afternoon  he  came  in 
with  a  prodigious  water  melon,  and  after  sitting  some 
time  sucking  its  juicy  pulp,  he  began  in  reply  to  our 
request  for  another  chapter  of  his  history: — "Well, 
chummies,  'twas  about  ten  years  after  that  business  of 
the  wooden  hams,  I'd  been  at  home  working  with  father 
on  the  farm,  when  I  felt  a  mighty  inclination  to  go  and 
see  the  western  country.  Money  was  plaguey  low  in  my 
pockets,  and  father  wasn't  willing  to  shell  out  the  dol- 
lars ;  so  after  considering  for  a  time,  a  thought  struck 
me;  "that's  Sam/'says  I;  and  away  I  went  to  a  sneaking 
chap  as  traded  in  bogus,^  and  bought  a  thousand  pewter 
dollars.  There  was  an  old  grease  jar  in  one  corner  of 
father's  stable,  so  I  made  it  look  considerably  older,  and 
then  put  the  dollars  into  it,  and  bunged  it  down  close. 
You  would  have  qualified  it  was  a  hundred  years  old  at 
the  very  smallest.  I  said  good-by  to  the  folk  at  home, 
and  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Catskill,  taking  the  jar 
with  me  in  a  bag.  There  was  a  good  few  of  old  Dutch 
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settlers  living  thereabouts,  so  one  night  I  went  and 
buried  the  jar,  bogus  and  all,  in  the  green  right  in  front 
of  one  old  fellow's  house,  taking  care  to  make  everything 
look  as  natural  and  old  as  possible.  I  waited  a  day  or 
two  for  the  ground  to  get  firm,  and  then  set  out  bright 
and  early  one  morning  with  a  couple  of  hazel  rods  in  my 
hand.  I  tied  these  together  at  the  point,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  green,  as  though  I  was  fishing  with  both 
hands,  and  looking  for  something  that  wasn't  easy  to  find. 
After  a  while  the  old  farmer  got  up,  and  looking  out  of 
his  window  for  a  sniff  of  the  morning  air,  saw  me  a  sur- 
veying up  and  down  the  dewy  grass.  He  hollered  at 
me,  but  'twasn't  any  part  of  my  plan  to  hear  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  big  carcase  into  his  clothes,  down 
he  came  demanding  '  Vat  you  make  dere  ?'  '  Morning 
boss,'  I  answered,  ( I'm  just  hunting  for  a  fortin.'  He 
kept  on  questioning  me,  and  at  last  I  made  him  under- 
stand that  I  was  working  with  the  divining  rods  in  search 
of  treasure.  At  first  he  said  'twas  all  a  '  hampug,'  but 
when  I  told  him  that  a  good  many  people  bui-ied  their 
money  in  the  revolutionary  war  for  fear  of  being  plun- 
dered, he  began  to  see  some  sense  in  it,  but  couldn't 
make  out  what  the  rods  was  for.  So  I  explained  that 
wherever  there  was  a  spring,  or  any  gold  and  silver 
buried  under  ground,  the  rods  always  kind  of  dragged 
towards  the  spot,  and  anybody  who  knew  how  to  use 
them  could  always  tell  when  he  had  hit  the  place.  I 
persuaded  him  to  take  the  sticks  into  his  own  hands  just 
for  a  try,  and  the  old  fellow  actually  believed  that  he  felt 
them  pull  now  and  then  as  we  were  walking  up  and 
down.  Well  he  got  sort  of  pleasant  at  this,  and  when  I 
took  the  rods  again  he  kept  close  to  me ;  I  guessed  what 
he  was  thinking  about,  and  told  him  that  as  the  ground 
was  his  he  should  have  half  whatever  I  found.  Then  he 
laughed  right  out,  and  took  me  into  breakfast ;  we  went 
at  it  again  till  dinner  time,  and  after  that  to  sundown. 
The  old  knickerbocker  was  afraid  I  should  give  him  the 
slip  in  the  night,  so  he  gave  me  a  bed,  and  got  up  first 
the  next  morning,  when  we  began  again.  I  didn't  want 
to  seem  in  a  hurry,  but  the  old  farmer  began  to  ask 
questions  that  showed  he  was  doubtful  and  uneasy,  so 
after  about  an  hour  I  stopped  and  told  him  we  was 
on  the  place,  the  rods  pulled  straight  down.  He  wad- 
dled off  as  fast  as  he  could  go  for  a  spade,  and  while 
he  was  fetching  his  breath,  I  dug  down  three  or  four 
feet,  making  believe  that  the  ground  was  unnaturally 
hard.  At  last  we  came  to  the  pot ;  old  enough  it 
looked,  that's  a  fact,  and  the  trouble  we  had  to  get 
out  the  bung,  there's  no  telling;  but  after  a  hoist  with 
the  corner  of  the  spade  we  got  it  open  :  how  the  old 
sinner  chuckled  at  the  sight  of  the  dollars.  He  tried 
to  jump  as  I  carried  the  jar  along  to  the  house,  but 
he  couldn't.  We  counted  the  money  out  into  two 
heaps  of  five  hundred,  'twas  the  real  old  currency, — 
pillar  dollars — and  then  sat  down  to  breakfast.  While 
we  was  eating  I  told  the  Dutchman  that  1  was  going 
west;  specie  being  heavy  to  carry,  if  he  liked  I'd  rather 
have  notes.  He  was  too  glad  to  grab  all  the  silver,  and 
went  to  his  old  bureau  and  brought  out  ten  fifty  dollar 
bills  on  the  bank  at  Albany.  It  wasn't  long  after  that 
before  I  bid  him  good-by,  in  a  quiet  way,  not  seeming 
at  all  in  a  hurry ;  but  when  I  was  out  of  his  sight,  I  made 
tracks  anything  but  slow  across  the  country  for  Buffalo. 
After  trading  for  a  spell  there  and  at  Pittsburgh,  I  found 
myself  at  Cincinnati,  where  I  bought  a  lot  of  horses,  and 
put  them  on  board  a  steamer  for  New  Orleans,  calculating 
on  a  handsome  profit.  I  didn't  feel  quite  easy  at  times 
when  I  thought  of  the  old  Dutchman,  but  whistled 
away  the  feeling  as  we  streaked  it  down  the  river.  We 
were  about  half  way  when  the  boat  went  slap  on  to  a 
Snag ;  she  began  to  fill,  and  went  down  directly,  hardly 
giving  us  time  to  scramble  ashore.  My  trade  in  horses 
was  all  over,  for  they  were  all  drowned.  I  had  about  20 
dollars  left,  and  made  my  way  across  to  Virginy,  work- 
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ing  or  trading  as  the  fit  took  me.  But  I  had  learnt 
some  of  the  tricks  of  the  horse-dealing  trade,  and 
couldn't  rest  till  I  tried  how  they'd  work  ;  and,  by  the 
time  I  got  to  Maryland,  I  sold  a  horse,  just  vamped  up 
to  look  like  a  good  one,  for  300  dollars,  to  a  Quaker ; 
'twasn't  worth  thirty.  I  thought  now  I'd  go  home  and 
learn  some  steady  trade,  but,  going  on  to  Philadelphia, 
who  should  I  meet  at  the  turning  of  a  street,  but  the  old 
Quaker.  Wasn't  he  savage?  the  horse  was  dead.  He 
comes  up  to  me,  '  Friend,'  says  he,  '  if  'twasn't  for  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  I'd  give  thee  a  good  licking;  but 
neither  law  nor  gospel  shall  prevent  my  pulling  thy 
nose.'  With  that,  he  laid  hold,  with  fingers  like  a 
vice,  and  didn't  he  twist  ?  my  nose  has  been  a-skew  ever 
since.  Besides  this,  the  lawyers  made  me  plank  down 
250  dollars,  all  that  I  had  left.  Well,  boys,  you  see  I 
thought  it  was  now  no  use  keeping  on  dodging  the  law 
in  this  way  any  longer,  specially  as  there's  chances 
enough  to  be  dishonest  without  going  out  of  your  way 
to  look  for  them ;  so  I  came  off  home,  and  after  seeing 
the  old  folks,  settled  down  here,  and  here  I  have  been 
ever  since." 

Much  more  of  Cronk's  history  might  be  told,  but  the 
above  will  serve  as  examples  of  his  practical  philosophy. 
That  he  was  not  dishonest  at  heart  was  proved  by  the 
fact  of  his  once  taking  a  journey  to  Catskill,  to  repay  the 
Dutchman  the  sum  of  which  he  had  been  cheated,  but 
the  old  farmer  was  dead,  and  no  one  could  be  found  who 
had  any  legal  claim  to  the  money.  Hiram,  therefore, 
bought  a  lot,  and  built  a  house  upon  it;  subscribed 
100  dollars  towards  the  building  of  a  school,  and  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  good  citizen.  When  I  knew  him  he 
had  five  or  six  children,  who  had  all  received  a  good 
education,  and  in  due  time  were  put  to  useful  trades. 
Their  father's  peculiar  character  never  afterwards  showed 
itself  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  his  inventions. 


"REJOICE  WHILE  YOU  MAY." 

"  Rejoice  while  you  may  !"  for  in  Winter  and  Summer, 
The  roses  of  joy  bloom  for  those  who  may  cull, — 

Though  grief  to  life's  banquet's  too  frequent  a  comer, 
Joy  brightens,  by  contrast  with  that  which  is  dull. 

"  Rejoice  while  you  may  !"  'tis  a  maxim  worth  minding, 
Why  circle  the  brows  with  the  cypress  of  grief, 

Like  the  famed  poison  fillet  of  Egypt,  that  binding 
The  temples, — ne'er  left  them  till  Death  brought  relief. 

Observe  happy  childhood,  'neath  mirth's  joyous  banner, 
How  sorrow- defying  the  Truth  of  its  look  1 — 

And,  if  for  a  moment  a  thought  change  its  manner, 
'Tis  gone  ! — like  a  cloud-shadow  passing  a  brook. 

"  Uejoice  while  you  may  !" — as  the  lark  soars  to  heaven, 
And  pours  out  his  song  to  the  fountain  of  light, 

So  seek  ye  life's  sunshine,  till  weaned  of  its  leaven, 
Ye  "  rejoice  in  that  day-beam  ne'er  shadowed  by  night." 
R.  G.  LAWSON. 


ELISA  MERCCEUR. 

POETRY,  like  all  divine  things,  has  not  only  devoted 
votaries,  but  also  enthusiastic  martyrs.  Few  and  far  be- 
tween, they  may  not  leave  us  the  most  lofty  and  inspiring 
strains,  but  they  hallow  the  cause  of  their  passion  and 
their  death.  They  appear  amongst  us  for  a  few  moments 
only ;  too  frail,  too  exquisitely  sensitive,  not  to  be  doomed 
to  premature  decay.  Consumed  by  a  quenchless  longing 
for  the  beautiful,  they  soon  pass  away  from  earth :  their 
destiny  to  sing  and  die. 

We  may  yield  more  admiration  to  other  names  ;  other 
songs  than  theirs  may  be  those  we  prefer  j  but  we  turn 
towards  them  with  a  reverence  and  love  which  are  not 


paid  to  genius  alone,  In  the  suffering  and  earnestness 
which  marked  their  brief  existence  lies  the  charm  we  feel ; 
their  immature  productions  are  perhaps  less  read  than 
any;  but,  poetry  for  them  was  not  merely  in  song,  it 
dwelt  in  every  passionate  emotion  of  their  daily  life.  It 
is  something  to  perish  thus  for  a  noble  cause ;  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  sanctifies  all  that  which  it  touches,  and  those 
who  die  for  loving  poetry  too  fervently  and  too  well,  even 
though  they  leave  little  behind  them,  have  not  lived  in 
vain  for  fame. 

Elisa  Mercosur,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was 
the  Lucretia  Davidson  of  France.  Her  genius  was  of  a 
still  higher  order  than  that  of  the  gifted  American  girl. 
It  was  more  powerful  and  more  developed,  for  she  was 
twenty-six  when  she  died.  She  suffered  not  merely  from 
the  poetical  sensitiveness  which  renders  to  its  possessors 
the  load  of  life  so  wearisome  and  so  sad,  but  also  from 
the  more  bitter  and  homely  sorrows  which  led  Chatterton 
and  Kirke  White  to  an  early  grave. 

She  was  born  at  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1809.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  father  died 
during  her  infancy.  The  paper  money  of  the  revolution 
had  reduced  Madame  Mercosur  to  poverty,  but,  even  in 
her  straitened  circumstances,  she  preserved  a  love  of 
former  elegance,  and  a  superiority  of  manner,  which  she 
naturally  imparted  to  her  child.  That  child  grew  up  in 
beauty  and  moral  worth,  displaying  a  soul  so  ardent,  and 
an  intellect  so  penetrating,  that  her  mother  became  ere 
long  both  thoughtful  and  alarmed.  Many  persons  pre- 
dicted even  then,  that  a  being  thus  prematurely  gifted, 
could  never  pass  beyond  the  years  of  youth.  One  of  the 
earliest  feelings  Elisa  manifested  was  ambition,  but  it  was 
the  ambition  which  springs  from  love.  She  knew  that 
her  mother  had  once  been  rich  and  happy;  she  saw  her 
reduced  to  poverty  and  care ;  she  longed  to  restore  her 
fallen  fortunes,  and  daily  prayed  with  childish  faith  and 
earnestness  that  God  would  give  her  genius.  She  was 
not  five  years  of  age  when  the  thought  of  poetry  and 
fame,  the  poet's  meed,  already  haunted  her  mind.  At 
six  she  had  read,  and  knew  by  heart,  the  translation  of 
Shakspere's  "King  Lear,"  by  Ducis;  she  was  reading  at  the 
same  time  Florian's  "  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova."  She  resolved 
to  compose  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Zora'ide,  to  entitle  it, 
"  Boabdil,  King  of  Grenada,"  and  to  have  it  represented 
on  the  French  Theatre  of  Paris.  With  kindling  look  and 
burning  cheek,  the  child  dwelt  on  her  future  success,  and 
on  her  mother's  pride  and  joy.  Madame  Mercosur  gently 
persuaded  her  to  wait  until  she  was  older,  or  at  least 
until  her  education  was  finished,  for  the  realization  of  this 
project.  Elisa  reluctantly  consented,  she  even  appeared  to 
forget  her  tragedy  entirely,  but  the  future  revealed  that, 
though  she  remained  silent  on  the  subject,  the  thought 
had  never  once  left  her  mind. 

M.  Danguy,  an  old  friend  of  her  family,  kindly  under- 
took to  direct  the  education  of  Elisa  Mercosur.  He 
taught  her  French,  geography,  history,  Latin,  and  draw- 
ing. Her  mother  paid  an  English  master  to  attend  her, 
and  he  was  so  charmed  with  his  intelligent  pupil,  that  he 
taught  her  not  only  English  but  Greek.  At  a  later 
period  she  learned  modern  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Arabic. 
She  was  studying  the  Syriac  and  Sanscrit  tongues  at  the 
epoch  of  her  death ;  English  was,  however,  the  language 
she  preferred.  She  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  spoke 
it  with  elegance  and  purity.  When  she  read  Byron  she 
confessed  that  she  no  longer  thought  herself  French.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  had  written  a  complete  translation 
of  "Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  and  of  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost."  The  power  and  energy  of  her  style  reveal  how  much 
she  owed  to  an  attentive  study  of  the  great  masters  of  her 
youth.  So  entire  was  the  facility  with  which  she  learned, 
that  she  never  gave  more  than  half  the  day  to  studies,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  her 
time.  Her  early  attempts  at  authorship  were  marked  by 
the  same  ease.  She  was  once  amusing  some  of  her 
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childish  companions  by  relating  them  fairy  tales,  for 
which  she  had  a  passion,  when  one  of  them  asserted  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  invent  a  story  like  that  she  had 
just  told.  Elisa  declared  she  could,  and  to  prove  the 
truth  of  her  assertion,  she  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
composed  and  wrote  the  tale  within  an  hour.  She  was 
then  eleven  years  old.  Her  first  poetical  compositions 
cost  her  as  little  trouble,  but,  like  most  early  efforts  of 
the  kind,  they  were  extremely  imperfect. 

There  was  evidently  much  cause  of  fear  in  faculties  so 
active  and  so  premature ;  anything  that  could  have  re- 
tarded the  development  of  her  intellect  would  have  been 
beneficial  to  Elisa  Mercosur;  but,  it  was  unfortunately 
her  fate  to  be  thrown  on  the  active  business  of  life  at  an 
extremely  early  age,  and  to  have  the  keen  susceptibilities 
of  her  nature  daily  wounded  by  those  struggles  with  the 
world,  which  it  requires  judgment  and  resignation,  not 
often  given  to  youth,  to  endure  patiently.  The  severe 
reverses  experienced  by  her  mother,  compelled  her  to  earn 
a  subsistence  by  teaching  when  she  was  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age.  She  procured  several  pupils,  all 
much  older  than  herself,  and  some  of  them  even  married 
ladies.  She  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  finishing 
governess  for  the  four  daughters  of  a  lady,  who,  not  unna- 
turally, doubted  her  power.  To  give  her  proof  of  her 
capability,  Elisa  wrote  in  a  few  hours,  a  concise  and  lumi- 
nous essay  on  the  study  of  grammar,  and  another  on 
analysis  and  logic.  The  lady  read  them  with  surprise, 
candidly  confessed  her  error,  engaged  the  services  of  Elisa 
Mercosur,  and  even  shared  the  lessons  which  she  gave  to 
her  daughters.  The  consciousness  of  these  great  in- 
tellectual powers  imparted  no  pedantry  to  the  simple  and 
noble  character  of  the  young  girl.  She  smiled  at  the 
compliments  she  received,  and  came  home  from  giving 
her  lessons  to  play  with  her  doll  ;  a  free  and  joyous  child 
in  heart  and  feeling. 

Elisa  made  her  poetical  debut  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
her  age.  She  had  been  with  her  mother  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated singer  then  acting  at  Nantes.  She  came  home  in 
a  delirious  ecstasy.  Haunted  by  the  exquisite  melody 
she  had  heard,  and  seized  with  a  feverish  inspiration,  she 
wrote  off  nearly  a  hundred  verses,  in  barely  the  time 
needed  to  commit  them  to  paper.  She  corrected  them 
the  following  day,  and,  whilst  going  to  attend  one  of  her 
pupils,  called  on  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and  nai'vely 
requested  him  to  insert  the  lines  in  ihefeuilleton  of  his 
journal.  The  editor  read  the  verses  with  evident  inte- 
rest and  surprise;  he  promised  Mademoiselle  Mercosur 
to  encourage  her  precocious  talent,  and  offered  to  make 
room  for  her  poem  in  the  "  Lycee  Armoricain,"  a  more 
literary  publication  than  his  journal.  The  verses  of  the 
poetess  of  sixteen  created  a  sensation  in  Nantes,  and  in 
the  whole  province.  They  were  rapidly  followed  by  other 
productions,  which,  though  crude  and  imperfect,  bore  the 
tokens  of  real  genius  and  power.  Elisa  Mercosur  was 
soon  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Provincial 
Academy,  of  which  Chateaubriand  was  the  head;  she 
likewise  belonged  to  the  Academical  Society  of  Nantes. 
For  two  years  she  continued  to  produce  various  poems  ; 
they  were  greatly  admired,  but  for  none  of  them  did  she 
receive  the  least  pecuniary  consideration.  She  at  length 
resolved  to  collect  and  publish  her  writings  in  one 
volume ;  subscribers  were  liberal  and  numerous,  and  this 
step  considerably  added  to  her  reputation.  The  critics 
hailed  her  as  a  prodigy;  Lamartine,  on  reading  her 
poems,  exclaimed,  "  This  little  girl  will  efface  us  all." 
Elisa  Mercosur  was  then  in  her  eighteenth  year. 

She  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  dazzled  by  praise  or 
success.  She  had  too  passionate  a  love  of  fame,  too  keen 
a  sense  of  poetical  excellence  to  believe  that  her  premature 
improvisations  possessed  the  perfection  time  alone  can 
bestow,  even  on  the  productions  of  genius.  Yet,  in  one 
sense,  the  praise  she  received  was  not  exaggerated ;  if 
her  poetry  was  still  imperfect,  it  possessed  the  germs  of 


future  excellence.  The  breadth  and  vigour  of  her  style, 
the  lyrical  rhythm  and  exquisite  melody  of  some  stanzas, 
the  loftiness  of  thought,  and  the  burning  inspiration  which 
breathed  in  every  line  she  wrote,  betrayed  a  genius  of  the 
very  first  order.  The  characteristics  of  Elisa  Mercosur's 
productions  are  not  those  of  female  poetry  in  general.  She 
did  not  excel  in  the  delicacy  and  gentle  feeling  which  are 
thought  woman's  peculiar  power.  Her  strains  are  daring, 
energetic,  full  of  eloquence  and  passion ;  but  of  that 
passion  only  which  a  chaste  and  noble  woman's  soul  can  I 
feel.  She  seldom  speaks  of  love ;  when  she  alludes  to  it 
she  does  so  with  due  feeling,  but  with  a  mournful  severity 
that  shows  it  had  never  come  within  her  experience,  j 
The  cares  of  a  struggling  life  left  little  room  for  the  i 
indulgence  of  the  softer  feelings  in  the  heart  of  poor 
Elisa  Mercosur.  Her  poetry  betrays  a  peculiarity  of  her 
character,  which  may  be  considered  both  its  strength  arid 
its  weakness :  an  ardent  and  quenchless  thirst  of  fame. 
It  is  when  glory  is  the  theme  of  her  song  that  the  poetess 
becomes  truly  inspired :  words  of  burning  eloquence, 
noble  aspirations  towards  futurity,  a  proud  contempt  of 
the  present,  abound  in  stanzas  of  a  felicitous  melody, 
which,  without  imitation,  often  recalls  that  of  Lamartine. 
Fame,  for  Elisa,  was  a  second  and  nobler  life.  "  Can  he  be 
said  to  die,"  she  passionately  exclaims,  "  who  has  left  a 
name  behind  him  ? "  The  same  thought,  though  diffe- 
rently expressed,  often  recurs  in  her  poetry.  It  was  this 
enthusiastic  love  of  fame  that  drew  her  forth  from  her 
obscurity,  that  soothed  and  embittered  her  brief  exis- 
tence, and,  whilst  it  shortened  her  days,  gave  her  a  name 
which,  in  her  native  land  at  least,  will  not  soon  pass 
away.  This  proud  love  of  approbation  rendered  her 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  slights  she  had  to  endure.  She 
was  bitterly  attacked,  not  only  in  her  productions,  but 
also  in  her  person.  The  character  of  a  poetess  sufficed, 
with  some  individuals,  to  draw  down  on  her  the  most 
severe  condemnation.  A  gentleman  once  requested  in 
her  presence  the  mother  of  one  of  her  pupils  to  recom- 
mend him  a  teacher  for  his  daughters.  "  Why  not 
take  Mademoiselle  Mercosur,"  said  the  lady.  "  What, 
Madame,"  replied  the  visitor,  in  a  fit  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation, and  little  suspecting  that  the  modest  girl  before 
him  was  Elisa  Mercosur,  "confide  my  daughters  to  a 
young  lady  who  writes  poetry,  who  unblushingly  offers 
herself  to  public  notice!  impossible."  On  learning 
that  he  had  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  poetess  of 
Brittany,  the  gentleman  became  confused,  and  apolo- 
gized; but  the  blow  was  struck.  Elisa  left  the  house 
with  feelings  she  was  too  proud  to  betray.  She  took  to  ! 
her  bed  in  a  high  fever  on  reaching  home,  and  it  was  | 
during  the  delirium  of  a  brief  illness  brought  on  by  this  | 
incident,  that  she  composed  and  dictated  to  her  mother 
her  Ode  to  Glory,  one  of  her  best  and  most  fervent  com- 
positions. To  that  future  fame  which  she  idolized,  the  j 
enthusiastic  girl  appealed  for  justice,  and  for  vindication 
from  the  reproach  thrown  on  her  womanly  nature.  This 
poem  was  universally  admired.  Chamisso,  French  by 
birth,  but  whose  name  belongs  to  German  literature,  read 
it  in  Berlin  to  a  select  assembly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  now  King  of  Prussia.  It  won  its  meed 
of  praise,  but  who  thought 

When  the  strain  was  sung 

Till  a  thousand  hearts  were  stirred  ; 
What  life  drops,  from  the  minstrel  wrung, 
Had  gushed  with  every  word  ? 

Elisa  Mercosur,  perceiving  that  her  poetical  fame  would 
not  only  subject  her  to  undeserved  insult  in  Nantes,  but 
also  injure  her  only  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  de- 
termined to  go  to  Paris  with  her  mother,  and  trust  to 
literature  tor  her  support.  She  received  from  Govern- 
ment a  pension  of  1,500  francs  (.£60),  which  was  re- 
duced to  1,200  francs  in  1830;  but  though  this  was  a 
great  help,  and  saved  her  from  actual  want,  it  could  do 
no  more.  After  many  bitter  disappointments,  she  per- 
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ceived  that,  even  with  her  undoubted  talents  and  her 
reputation  (for  she  was  well  known  by  this  time),  she 
could  not  procure  a  livelihood.  Her  mortification  was 
great,  for  Elisa  Mercosur  was  by  nature  proud,  sensitive, 
and  ambitious.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  quarrel 
with  these  peculiarities  of  the  poetical  character.  Is  it 
not,  moreover,  requiring  impossibilities,  to  ask  of  human 
beings  to  be  self-confident,  without  pride ;  alive  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  not  sensitive  to  evil  ?  Is 
it  not  folly  to  think  that  those  who  behold  within  their 
reach  a  fame  so  glorious  as  that  of  the  poet,  will  never 
fall  into  the  error  of  loving  it  too  fervently  and  too  well  ? 
|  It  is  also  fitting  to  remark,  that  even  amongst  poets, 
there  are  great  differences  of  character,  chiefly  displayed 
in  their  endurance  of  evil  fortune.  Those  in  whom 
intellect  and  imagination  predominate — and  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  poets — know  how  to  suffer  with 
courageous  patience.  Men  like  Milton  can  live  disre- 
garded ;  they  can  dispense  with  the  present ;  the  future 
is  their  own.  But  those  poets,  who  are  such  chiefly 
through  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  their  temperament, 
do  not  possess  the  same  power  to  resist  the  storms  of 
life ;  that  excess  of  feeling  which  invests  their  poetry 
with  so  great  a  charm,  seldom  fails  to  embitter  their 
existence.  It  was  to  the  latter  class  that  Elisa  Mercoeur 
belonged. 

So  far  as  appearances  were  concerned,  she  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  reception  she  met  in  Paris.  Her 
presence  was  courted  in  the  most  distinguished  circles, 
and  everywhere  she  heard  her  productions  spoken  of  with 
the  most  flattering  praise.  Elisa  Mercosur  became  the 
wonder  of  the  day ;  she  was  then  in  her  nineteenth  year, 
arid  the  personal  attractions  of  the  woman  gave  a  new 
charm  to  the  gifted  poetess.  She  was  tall,  elegant  in 
figure,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  features  of  a  Grecian 
cast.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  her  works,  and  said  to  be 
a  striking  likeness,  would  do  well  for  a  Sappho  or  a 
Corinna.  There  may  not  be  perfect  beauty  in  that  ex- 
pressive countenance,  but  there  is  genius  and  inspiration 
in  those  large  dark  eyes,  that  seem  to  be  gazing  on 
futurity;  in  those  smiling  and  parted  lips,  that  loot  in 
the  act  of  pouring  forth  some  glorious,  song.  It  was  not 
long  ere  Elisa  Mercoeur  perceived  the  emptiness  of  her 
drawing-room  fame.  She  was  praised  and  admired,  but 
she  never  received  any  remuneration  for  her  labours  ;  the 
periodicals,  who  willingly  inserted  her  poems,  declined  to 
pay  the  poetess.  Disheartened  by  her  want  of  success, 
she  sank  into  a  bitter  despondency,  and  for  a  time  ceased 
to  write.  Once,  however,  she  was  induced  to  compose  a 
charming  little  piece,  destined  to  a  publication  that  did, 
for  a  wonder,  pay  its  poets.  She  took  the  verses  herself 
to  the  editor ;  he  read  them,  was  warm  in  his  praise, 
readily  agreed  to  have  them  inserted,  and  handed  Ma- 
demoiselle Mercoeur  the  magnificent  amount  of  28  sous 
(fourteen-pence)  as  the  price  of  her  labour.  She  looked 
up  with  much  surprise — 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  she  said  at  length,  "  that  you 
pay  poetry  a  sou  a  line  ?  " 

"  No,  Mademoiselle,"  he  courteously  replied,  "  we 
only  give  two  Hards  (£d.)  a  lnie  habitually ;  but  I  doubled 
the  price  for  you." 

Elisa  coloured,  she  put  back  the  twenty-eight  sous, 
tore  up  the  verses,  and  left  the  place,  indignant  at  the 
insult  offered  in  her  person  to  an  art  she  held  divine. 

The  ill-success  of  her  fugitive  pieces,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  induced  Elisa  Mercceur  to  devote  herself 
more  assiduously  to  the  tragedy  projected  in  her  child- 
hood, and  of  which  the  thought  had  never  ceased  to  haunt 
her  mind.  This  tragedy  abounds  in  dramatic  incidents 
and  in  fine  verses,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  her  other  efforts  ; 
her  genius  was  always  more  lyrical  than  tragic.  The 
merits  of  "  Boabdil,  King  of  Grenada,"  were,  however, 
sufficiently  great  for  the  actors  who  heard  it  to  pronounce 
in  its  favour ;  but  Baron  Taylor  interposed,  and  the 


tragedy  was  rejected  by  the  French  theatre.  This  proved 
the  death-blow  of  Elisa  Mercoeur.  She  had  been  nine 
years  before  the  public,  and  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
earn  her  daily  bread.  A  pension  of  £J48,  poetry  paid 
at  |d.  a  line — when  it  was  paid — were  her  resources  for 
the  future;  shs  attempted  prose,  and  succeeded  indif- 
ferently ;  generous  friends  came  to  her  assistance,  but 
she  was  too  proud  for  dependence  ;  her  heart  failed  her ; 
she  saw  herself  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  circle 
she  had  vainly  striven  to  pass ;  she  lost  faith  in  her  suc- 
cess, and  with  it  the  courage  to  struggle  on.  No  doubt 
it  would  have  been  better  for  Elisa  Mercceur  not  to  have 
yielded  to  despondency.  It  would  have  been  more  noble 
in  her  to  brave  the  difficulties  of  her  lot,  as  so  many  have 
done  before  her,  but  we  must  make  allowances  for  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  poetical  temperament,  prematurely  de- 
veloped. From  the  moment  that  her  tragedy  was  refused, 
Elisa  Mercoeur  sank  into  a  declining  state.  M.  Guizot, 
then  minister,  granted  her  a  small  sum,  which  enabled 
her  to  spend  a  few  months  in  the  country ;  but  her  dis- 
ease was  past  remedy,  and,  after  an  illness  of  thirteen 
months,  she  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1835,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

Her  premature  death  excited  an  interest  her  obscure 
and  struggling  life  had  failed  to  create.  She  was  no 
sooner  in  the  grave  than  it  was  perceived  her  genius  only 
needed  encouragement ;  verses  were  written  in  her  praise, 
and  a  tomb  was  erected  to  her  memory.  It  still  stands 
in  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  covered  with  inscriptions  and 
regrets  for  her  who  lived  forgotten,  and  won  her  fame  in 
death.  Poor  Elisa  Mercceur  had  foreseen  this,  her  poet's 
destiny.  In  several  of  her  pieces  we  find  the  mournful 
conviction  th&t  glory  is  not  for  the  living ;  that,  during 
life,  slights  and  neglect  await  those  for  whom  "  the  tomb- 
stone becomes  the  first  altar  of  fame." 

And  how  passionately  she  thirsted  for  that  fame  !  How 
eloquently  she  defines  her  longing  as  "  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  present  sorrow  ;  a  glorious  light  amidst  surround- 
ing gloom ;  a  divine  glance  in  dim  futurity."  The  con- 
sciousness that  she  died  with  powers  undeveloped,  and 
with  a  task  unfulfilled,  embittered  her  last  moments.  She 
was  never  deceived  with  regard  to  the  real  value  of  her 
writings ;  she  knew  the  imperfection  of  all  she  had  pro- 
duced, but  she  also  knew  that  it  bore  the  tokens  of  a 
glorious  promise, — a  knowledge  that  made  her  feel  more 
keenly  the  indifference  of  the  surrounding  world. 
Through  all  her  sorrow  she,  however,  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  divinity  of  her  art.  In  her  eloquent  piece, 
"  Glory  and  Indigence,"  she  defies  the  storm  so  long  as 
her  minstrel's  harp  remains.  Whatever  her  fate  may  be, 
she  glories  in  this — that  she  also  was  a  poet.  She 
proudly  exclaims,  "I  have  conquered,  I  have  sung;" 
and  there  was  joy  for  her  in  this  thought, — joy  even  to 
the  last. 

We  have  already  alluded  sufficiently  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  Elisa  Mercosur's  poetry;  but  great  as  are  its 
merits,  it  will  never  prove  so  popular  as  her  name  is  now 
in  France.  A  few  of  her  best  pieces  will  live,  but  only 
a  few.  In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  we  may  however 
observe  of  her,  and  of  those  who,  like  her,  perish  in 
their  youth — 

"  Oh  !  judge  in  thoughtful  tenderness  of  those, 

Who,  richly  dowered  for  life,  are  called  to  die 
Ere  the  soul's  flame,  through  storms,  hath  won  repose 

In  truth's  divinest  ether,  still  and  high ! 

Let  their  mind's  riches  claim  a  trustful  sigh  I 
Deem  them  but  sad  sweet  fragments  of  a  strain, 

First  notes  of  some  yet  struggling  harmony, 
By  the  strong  rush,  the  crowding  joy  and  pain 

Of  many  inspirations  met,  and  held 

From  its  true  sphere  :— Oh  !  soon  it  might  have  swell'd 
Majestically  forth  !— Nor  doubt  that  He, 

Whose  touch  mysterious  may  on  earth  dissolve 

Those  links  of  music,  elsewhere  will  evolve 
Their  grand  consummate  hymn,    from  passion  gusts  made 

free !  " 
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CHRISTMAS. 

BY   E.  H.  BURRINGTON. 
Though  the  aged  year  carries  the  cloud  on  his  wings, 

And  the  breath  of  his  nostril  makes  yellow  the  leaves, 
Who  would  not  rejoice  with  the  joy  that  he  brings, 

And  shout  for  the  triumph  his  presence  achieves  ? 

Though  the  blossoms  and  flowers  have  for  coffins  their  bowers, 
And  Hebe  laments  that  they  were  not  immortal ; 

Though  Time's  an  Othello  that  kisses  and  kills, 
Yet  Mirth  is  the  watchman  who  waits  by  his  portal. 

The  minutes  may  speed  like  the  fleet  battle  steed, 
But  they  trample  not  down  all  the  sport  where  they  run  ; 

No  !  the  world  hath  High  Priests  of  the  good  Christmas  creed, 
Who  offer  burnt-ash  at  the  altar  of  fun. 

Then  shout  for  the  pleasures  of  Christmas — shout ! 

Which  in  love  with  the  heart  makes  the  poor  man  a  lord ; 
If  he  hath  no  gold  chalice  to  push  wine  about, 

Yet  the  juice  of  the  brown  apple  gladdens  his  board* 

The  time  of  gay  Christmas  is  no  time  at  all, 

For  time  makes  us  aged  and  Christmas  makes  young  ; 

Even  lips  that  are  old  half  forget  they  are  cold, 
And  with  warm  ones  salute  where  the  Mistletoe's  hung. 

A  truce  to  salt  tears  when  the  white  berries  come  ! 

In  a  prison  shut  Grief,  with  its  flood-making  weather  ; — 
The  Christmas  was  sent  as  the  dying  Year's  drum, 

To  call  all  the  troops  of  affection  together, 


FACTS  FROM  THE  COUNTY  HISTORIES. 

BY    DUGDALE    THE    YOUNGER. 

PEDIGREES    IN    THE    HARLEIAN    MSS.    AND    IN 
NICHOLS'  HISTORY  OF  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

THE  LOVE  STEPS  OF  DOROTHY  VERNON. 
NEARLY  three  centuries  are  past  and  gone,  nearly  three 
hundred  gilded  summers  waned  into  the  hoary  frosts  and 
arrowy  sleet  of  winter,  and  winter  weak  and  old  met 
trimmest  May  j  nearly  three  hundred  times  have  stately 
elm  and  beech  took  gratefully  their  garments  from  kind 
April's  hand,  and  yew  and  cypress  had  their  greenest 
mantles  on,  when  drifted  snow  lay  thick  beneath  their 
boughs j  nearly  three  hundred  springs  have  small  birds 
built  anew  their  little  homes,  and  reared  and  twitted  to  their 
callow  broods,  within  the  nestling  shadow  of  the  ivy ;  and 
for  all  this  time,  the  snow  and  rain,  the  sunlight  and  the 
shadows,  the  green  leaf  and  the  sere  leaf  have  fallen,  the 
damp  and  moulder  and  the  lichen  grown,  and  yet  these 
eight  old  garden-steps  of  Haddon  Hall  are  as  new  as  yes- 
terday, through  the  lingering  sanctity  and  tradition  of 
human  love ! 

On  the  left  side  of  the  flagged  hall  or  passage  which 
leads  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  court  of  Haddon  Hall, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  directly  opposite  the  screen  which 
separates  it  from  the  banqueting  hall,  are  four  large 
doorways  with  high  pointed  arches.  The  first  of  these 
still  retaining  its  massive  oaken  door,  has  clearly  been  the 
pantler's  room,  as  the  little  shutter  within  the  door  still 
shows  that  through  this  were  doled  the  different  sorts  of 
bread  then  in  use ;  the  next  leads  by  a  dark,  descending 
passage  to  the  still  finely  preserved  baronial  kitchen ;  the 
third  into  a  sort  of  vintry  or  wine  room  j  and  the  fourth 
with  an  iron  girded  door  opens  up  to  a  great  steep 
staircase,  quite  distinct  from  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
house,  on  to  a  large  landing,  still  containing  a  huge  linen 
press  or  cupboard  of  very  rude  workmanship,  and  from 
thence  to  the  right  to  a  wilderness  of  chambers,  more 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  number,  than  for  size 


or  ventilation,  whilst  to  the  left  and  front  of  this  landing 
lie  two  chambers  possessing  much  interest.  The  one  the 
old  nursery  of  the  "proud  '  Vernons  and  the  belted 
Manners  ;  and  the  other  the  reputed  bed-chamber  of  her, 
who,  blending  the  royal  or  of  the  boar's  head  with  the 
blazonry  of  the  peacock,  brought  such  a  regal  dowry  to 
grace  the  Earldom  of  Rutland. 

According  to  the  authority  of  Camden,  for  the  varied 
dates  given  in  these  pedigrees  are  difficult  to  reconcile, 
it  was  somewhere  late  in  the  autumn  of  one  of  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  between  1558 
and  1564,  or  1567,  that  preparations  were  begun  already 
to  be  made  for  the  hospitality  of  Christmas-tide,  for 
before  its  holy  days  were  passed,  Margaret  Vernon,  the 
elder  daughter,  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  of 
Haddon,  was  to  be  married  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  hall,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  a  younger  son  of  the  ducal  and  royal  house  of 
Derby. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  steers  were  fatting  in 
the  stalls  to  supply  the  huge  salting  trough  j  the  rustic 
water  mills  of  Nether  and  Upper  Haddon,  already  turned 
their  dripping  wheels  solely  in  the  "lord's  service  j"  orders 
were  already  out  in  twelve  of  the  twenty-eight  Derby- 
shire manors,  for  a  fair  supply  of  venison  by  St.  Thomas's 
day  j  two  wains  had  already  toiled  across  the  moorlands 
from  Derby  laden  with  condiments  and  spices  for  the 
confectioner  and  cooks  j  and  scouts  were  already  outlying 
on  the  wilderness  of  the  East  Moors,  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  black-cock  and  ptarmigan  for  the  "lord's 
table." 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  this  late,  yet  fair  and  sweet 
season,  that  a  young  girl  crossed  the  banqueting  hall 
from  the  "  lord's  parlour,"  and  ascending  the  staircase 
we  have  already  spoken  of,  entered  the  low  tapestried 
chamber  which  faced  the  landing.  A  fire  of  wood  burnt 
cheerfully  on  the  wide  old  hearth,  and  its  light  flickered 
up  and  down  the  many  coloured  tapestry,  but  though  the 
hour  was  close  upon  that  for  retiring  to  rest,  the  young 
girl  neither  called  her  tire-woman,  nor  summoned  other 
assistance,  but  crouching  down  upon  a  stool  beside  the 
iron  dogs,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  upon  her  knees, 
and  sat  a  long  while  in  silence.  At  length  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  her  tire-woman's  voice  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  heavy  closing  of  doors  in  the  courts  below,  she 
summoned  Joan,  and  after  making  her  unpin  her 
stomacher,  her  hanging  sleeves,  and  remove  the  kerchief 
from  her  flowing  hair,  lay  fresh  fuel  on  the  dogs,  and  set 
the  night  lamp  on  the  silken  toilet  cover,  she  dismissed 
her  for  the  night,  and  then  slipping  on  a  sort  of  loose 
nightgown  of  Tournay  velvet,  stole  from  the  room  and 
sought  with  gentle  foot  the  ancient  nursery.  Though  no 
tiny  feet  pattered  now  up  and  down  its  oaken  floor,  though 
no  little  new-born  limbs  were  cherished  by  its  glowing 
hearth,  though  no  little  faces  peered  with  curious  gaze 
through  the  diamond-paned  casements  into  the  lower 
court  below,  all  the  signs  of  its  olden  use  were  still  pre- 
served ;  and  the  go-carts,  the  rocking-chairs,  the  canvass- 
lined  cradles,  and  the  pewter  pap-boats,  with  a  world  of 
curious  toys,  showed  that  some  ancient  crone  venerated 
and  preserved  the  insignia  of  her  office.  And  this  did 
Luce,  the  nurse,  for  her  young  "  madam's "  weaning- 
days,  and  teething-days,  and  birth-days,  were,  with  the 
addition  of  Candlemas  and  Christmas,  the  white  days  of 
her  calendar. 

A  pewter  cup  of  "  lamb's  wool,"  furnished  nightly  by 
the  vintner  at  my  "lord's  request,"  stood  with  its  creamy 
top  upon  the  hearth,  whilst  Luce  sat  drowsily  beside  it 
as  the  young  girl  entered,  and  moving  to-and-fro  in  the 
old  rocking-chair,  was  mumbling  over  some  reckoning 
appertaining  to  her  ancient  service. 

«'  I  was  reckoning  how  many  weeks  to  thy  birth-night, 
Mistress  Doll — and  howmanynights  to  Mistress  Margery's 
wedding,  for " 
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But  here  she  stopped  with  consternation  and  alarm,  for 
the  young  girl  had  already  knelt  beside  her,  and  now  with 
buried  face  upon  the  nurse's  lap  was  weeping. 

"Why  lady,  sweet-heart,  child,  nest-bird,"  spoke 
Luce,  thus  running  over  her  nursery  alphabet,  "  what  is 
the  matter.  Has  my  lady  been  cross,  or  made  thee  call 
her  madam  with  a  double  curtsey,  or  Nance  not  yellow 
starched  thy  double  ruffles  trimly  j  eh — be  quick,  my 
lamb " 

"  Oh  !  Luce,  it's  he,  it  is  John,  it  is  Master  Manners 
come  again.  My  lord  has  been  holding  talk  in  the  hall 
with  Will  Shaw  of  Upper  Haddon,  so  that  I  know  he's 
come  again,  so  round  to  a  hair  was  his  description." 

"  Cheer  up,  sweet  lady-bird,"  spoke  Luce,  just  sipping 
as  she  did  so  her  nightly  cup,  "  the  true  hawk  never  tires 
when  on  wing  for  his  quarry ;  though  now  I  bethink  well, 
Tom  Dawes  said  something  liken  this  when  I  fetched  my 
sippets  from  the  bakery  this  evening,  and  that  some 
knavelings  who  could  no  longer  steal  my  Lord  of  Lei- 
cester's venison  in  Charnwood,  for  the  hue  and  cry  was 
loud  upon  them,  had  crossed  the  moors  to  fly  a  shaft  in 
Haddon.  But  I  could  tell  thee  featly,  pretty  one,  for 
Tom  Dawes  'an  by  this  time  stirred  barm  into  the  morn- 
ing's dough,  and  could  tell  me  across  the  bakery  hatch, 
where  the  hind  sleeps  that  came  in  from  the  moors  with 
Will.  Perhaps  there  is  a  love  token,  pretty  one,  for  love 
is  not  nice  to  messengers." 

"  Go,  go,  go,"  was  repeated  twenty  times  before  the 
ancient  nurse  had  ended,  "  and  I  will  wait  thee  here.  Be 
quick — by  blessed  St.  Agnes,  be  quick,  the  minutes  will 
be  hours,  and  time  the  slowest  clock  till  thy  return." 

So  saying,  Dorothy  Vernon  crouched  down  in  the  low 
chair,  from  which  the  ancient  nurse  now  uprose,  to  put 
on  her  "  sad  wimple,"  lest  my  "  lady's  eye  might 
spy  her "  from  her  chamber  casement  j  for  this  second 
wife  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  the  Lady  Maude,  kept  strict 
watch  over  her  household. 

Bidding  her  "  bird  be  still,"  as  she  drew  aside  the 
tapestry,  and  opened  as  softly  as  she  could  the  rough- 
hewn  door,  the  ancient  nurse  crept  down  the  staircase 
to  the  wide  passage  by  the  hall-screen.  Here  she  en- 
countered the  grave  chamberlain,  in  his  furred  doublet 
and  woollen  cap,  going  round,  on  his  nightly  duty,  with 
a  massive  bunch  of  keys  strung  on  his  girdle-hook.  But 
Luce  had  a  ready  wit. 

"  I  want  to  say  a  word,"  she  said,  "  across  the  bakery- 
hatch,  by  thy  leave,  master  chamberlain,  if  thou  wilt 
have  courtesy  to  draw  the  bolts  and  turn  the  key." 

"  Over  late,  over  late,  mistress  nurse ;  and  my  lady's 
orders  be  strict  concerning  bolt  and  bar  after  the  night 
meal." 

"  Gramercy,  ay,  well-a-day,"  replied  Luce  j  "  when 
my  lady  comes  to  count  as  many  Lenten-tides  as  I,  she'll 
fain  say  a  word  about  softer  sippets.  Ay,  well-a-day,  in 
dame  Margery's  time  no  house-bolt  in  Haddon  would 
have  been  drawn  upon  its  nursery  crone." 

The  chamberlain  had  loved  the  Lady  Margery,  and 
he  know  that  Luce  was  privileged  in  many  things  besides 
sippets  and  "lamb's-wool;"  so  undrawing  bolt  and  bar, 
he  held  open  the  door  for  the  nurse  to  pass  through, 
bidding  her  as  he  did  so  be  back  speedily,  ere  he  made  his 
night's  last  round.  Thus  in  the  upper  court,  Luce  crossed 
to  its  north  side,  near  King  John's  Tower,  and  descend- 
ing two  or  three  steps,  leant  over  the  lower  hatch  of  a 
rude  door,  and  peered  into  the  huge  chamber,  used  as  the 
bakery.  Some  of  the  smouldering  embers,  swept  out 
before  the  baking  of  the  last  batch  of  bread,  yet  twinkled 
on  the  hearths  of  the  two  huge  ovens  ;  whilst  in  the  space 
between,  some  long  faggots,  reared  end-wise  up  the 
chimney,  glowed  brightly,  and  before  these  sat  the  head 
baker  and  two  of  his  assistants,  reckoning  up  the  bakery 
tallies,  and  occasionally  relieving  this  abstract  work,  by 
inroads  on  the  contents  of  a  black-jack  of  "  one- 
month's"  beer.  Luce  called  Tom  Dawes,  who  quickly 


came  j  and  then  there  was  much  whispering  of  a  confi- 
dential kind.  Then,  as  a  cover  to  what  they  had  talked 
of,  lest  the  chamberlain  might  be  near,  the  baker  said 
loudly,  "Ay,  dame,  it's  well  thou  remindest  me,  for 
between  my  knaves  heating  the  oven  o'er  fiercely,  and 
my  forgetting  that  the  brood  hen  can  lose  a  feather, 
thy  sippets  have  been  over  crisp,  but  they  shall  be  as  soft 
as  a  full-ripe  plum.  Now  let  me  guide  thy  steps."  So 
saying,  Tom  unlatched  the  hatch,  and  coming  forth,  took 
the  nurse's  arm  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  shadow 
thrown  from  this  northern  angle  of  the  court,  he  pushed 
open  a  half-latched  door  and  went  in,  where,  on  straw, 
and  with  no  better  covering  than  a  sort  of  horse-rug, 
some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  lower  menials  had  already  lain 
down  for  the  night.  After  stooping  and  examining  the 
faces  of  several,  the  baker  at  last  shook  one  who  heavily 
slept,  and  whose  unkempt  hair  and  half-savage  features 
bespoke  a  man  from  the  hills.  But  after  some  few 
minutes  had  dissipated  his  soddened  drowsiness,  he 
answered  the  questioner,  leaning  over  him,  briefly  to  the 
purpose,  and  then  turned  his  head  round  to  sleep,  leaving 
Dawes  to  hurry  to  the  nurse  in  the  shadow  of  the  buttress, 
and  there  to  whisper  "Yes,  'tis  master  Manners,  and  the 
hawk  will  fly  round  Haddon  three  hours  after  curfew." 

"  By  St.  Agnes,  then,  Master  Manners  loveth  rarely, 
and  the  young  bird's  heart  will  flutter;  but  there  be 
Smith,  the  chamberlain."  So  saying,  the  nurse  bid  her 
friend  be  secret,  and  hurrying  to  the  ponderous  doorway, 
gained  the  staircase  just  as  the  chamberlain  passed  into 
the  passage  by  the  hall-screen  from  the  nether  court. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  while,  oh  !  what  a  while,"  spoke  Do- 
rothy trembling,  and  a-cold,  as  she  stood  by  the  tapestry 
of  the  doorway,  and  caught  the  nurse's  hand.  "  What 
news,  Luce,  of  Master  Manners  ?  Quick,  oh  quick  1 
You  are  so  slow  of  tongue — be  quick,  be  quick." 

"  The  hawk  will  fly  round  Haddon  three  hours  past 
curfew,"  spoke  the  crone,  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay !  well !  now !"  spoke  the  girl,  half  incoherently ; 
"it's  late,  it's  cold,  it's  time  you  were  a-rest,  Luce.  I 
must  to  my  chamber.  I — I ," 

"  But  oh !  be  careful  of  the  creaking  casement,  lady- 
bird," half  wept  the  nurse,  as  she  fondled  her  darling's 
hands ;  Dame  Maude  is  so  watchful,  and  my  Lord  so 
wrathful  against  all  that  be  of  her  Highness's  religion. 
Sweetheart,  sweetheart,  take  heed." 

But  no  other  answer  than  a  half-kiss  on  the  beldam's 
hands,  and  Dorothy  was  gone. 

A  woman's  first  thought  is  to  dress  for  her  lover,  and 
this  was  so  with  Dorothy  Vernon;  but  when  she  looked 
into  the  ebon  mirror,  and  saw  that  the  loose  gown  of 
Tournay  did  sit  so  winsomely,  when  her  beautiful  fair 
hair  fell  down  and  looked  so  richly  without  pin  or  coif,  even 
she  was  satisfied,  and  unwilling  to  unset  the  setting  of  her 
beauty.  She  therefore  blew  out  the  flickering  lamp-flame, 
and  dropping  one  of  the  faggots  by  the  door,  so  as  to 
grate  the  floor  and  warn  her  if  opened,  she  went  into  a 
sort  of  little  oratory,  or  closet,  lighted  by  a  very  large 
half-oriel  casement,  set  in  one  of  the  gables  of  the 
northern  front  of  Haddon  Hall. 

The  night  was  lighted  by  the  richest  moon,  which  glim- 
mered over  trees  and  fern,  and  sloping  bank  of  sward ; 
for  here  the  banks  close  in  upon  the  Hall,  and  the  off- 
skirts  of  the  braken  clothes  them.  As  the  night-clouds 
crept  across  the  edges  of  the  moon,  and  lengthened  out 
the  shadows  of  the  trees,  her  watching  gaze  fell  more 
intently  still,  her  ear  grew  quicker  than  a  hiding- 
fawn's,  and  her  heart  beat  to-and-fro  as  a  hurried 
larum  bell. 

At  last,  from  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  bosky 
elm,  a  man  stole  forth  to  view ;  in  years  far  older  than 
her  he  wooed,  and  habited  in  no  courtly  or  gallant's  dress, 
but  in  the  common  rough  hose  and  jerkin  of  a  forester. 
But  scarcely  had  he  bared  his  head,  or  gazed  once  upon 
the  beautiful,  though  half-hand-veiled,  face  of  the  girl,  be- 
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fore  the  noise  of  quickly  opened  doors,  and  the  glimmer 
of  an  approaching  light  "along  the  corridor,  met  his  quick 
ear  and  sight,  and  so  risking  all  for  the  instant,  he  said 
loudly,  "to-morrow  at  seven  of  the  clock,  by  the  third 
elni  of  the  avenue,"  and  then  waving  his  hand,  plunged 
back  into  the  braken  of  the  Park.  Dorothy  knew  by  this 
that  there  was  approaching  danger ;  so  hardly  had  she 
hurried  to  her  chamber,  closed  the  door  between  that  and 
her  closet,  put  on  her  night  coif  over  her  hair,  and  lain 
down  in  bed,  before  the  chamber  door  was  opened,  and 
Dame  Maude,  her  step-mother,  came  in,  and  up  to  the 
hanging-curtains  of  the  bed. 

"  What,  not  a-bed/'  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Madam,"  replied  Dorothy,  as  calmly  as  she 
was  able. 

"  Bnt  why  are  open  casements ;  I  know  there  is  such 
by  the  draught,  and  why  a  fastened  door?" 

"  Joan  is  somewhat  careless,  Madam,"  replied  Dorothy, 
crouching  down  into  the  bed,  in  order  to  hide  the  day- 
dress  she  still  wore. 

But  the  vigilant  dame  would  not  be  satisfied  till  she 
had  stepped  into  the  half-oriel,  half-closet,  and  closed  the 
casement,  and  returning,  examined  whether  that  which 
had  slightly  obstructed  her  hasty  entry  at  the  door  was 
really  so  harmless  a  thing  as  a  brand-faggot.  Thus  far 
satisfied,  she  once  more  opened  the  curtain,  and  saying, 
with  the  severity  of  an  Abbess,  "  I  shalt  expect  thee, 
Mistress  Dorothy,  by  eight  of  the  morning  clock  to  three 
hours  of  tenter-stitch,  and  an  hour  to  the  virginal,  in 
my  lady's  parlour,"  departed  with  a  stately  step. 

But  there  was  one  more  humane  and  more  motherly, 
whose  breast  had  fed  her  and  whose  heart  well  loved  her, 
who  soon  stole  in  to  hear  the  sweet  confession  of  her 
"  lady-bird,"  to  administer  some  soothing  drink  she  bore 
with  her  in  a  taper  drinking-glass,  and  to  croon  and  nestle 
to  her  rest  the  young  and  gentle  beauty ;  still  yet,  and  yet 
for  aye,  a  nursling  to  her  heart ! 

The  morrow's  tunes  upon  the  virginal  were  strummed, 
the  stitch-work  done ;  and  now  the  last  and  brightest  of 
October's  suns  descended  on  the  terraces  of  Haddon 
Hall,  and  trailed  its  golden  length  across  the  moors. 

The  supper-bell  was  not  yet  rung,  though  it  was  nigh 
unto  seven ;  but  all  were  safe,  as  Dorothy  Vernon  stole 
up  the  terrace  steps,  for  Sir  George  was  snugly  closeted 
with  a  Franciscan,  who  bore  a  mission  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby ;  my  lady  was  superintending  the  distillation  of 
some  infallible  cosmetic;  and  Margaret,  the  prouder 
beauty  than  sweet  Doll,  was  reading,  by  the  light  of  her 
own  chamber  hearth,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley's  new-come 
letter. 

Part  of  the  very  shadow  of  the  third  elm  was  he  who 
loved  her,  and  Dorothy  no  sooner  stood  there  than  Master 
Manners  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  out  of  the  linger- 
ing strips  of  sunlight  into  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
here  he  urged  his  suit,  and  bid  her  flee  with  him. 

"  You  know  my  Lord  will  never  yield  his  fair  word  for 
our  troth,  my  lady  sweet,  for  he  holds  too  ill  her  High- 
ness's  laws  against  Papists,  to  brook  for  a  son  one  who  is 
at  favour  at  her  court.  Nay,  listen, — the  peacock  and 
the  boar  are  proud  and  lordly,  lady-heart,  but  their  blood 
will  mingle  gently." 

"  Nay,  Master  Manners,  I  love  thee,  and  am  a-cold  at 
the  risk  thou  runnest ;  but — but — my  Lord  is  somewhat — 
old — and  when  Meg  be  gone  across  the  Irish  Sea  to 
Man,  with  brave  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  he  would  miss 
his  Doll,  at  hawking,  and  on  the  virginal,  and  up  and 
down  the  broad  walk  of  his  bowling-green." 

Perhaps  Master  Manners  would  not  have,  even  now, 
pleaded  in  vain,  but  the  hall  bell  was  rung  for  supper,  and 
lights  glided  to-and-fro  along  the  western  and  southern 
fronts  of  Haddon,  so  a  hasty  farewell  had  to  be  ma,de ; 
but  not  before  sweet  Doll  had  half  consented  to  think  of 
what  Master  Manners  had  spoken. 

But  the  lovers,  even  with  the  secret  help  of  Luce,  and 


missives  sent  more  than  once  by  the  connivance  of  Tom 
Dawes,  who  loved  not  over  well  my  Lady  Maude,  for  find- 
ing fault  with  his  manchet  bread,  were  unlucky,  partly 
because  Sir  George  had  heard,  from  more  than  one  ver- 
derer,  that  the  gossip  about  outlaws  was  a  mere  feint  of 
some  Manners,  or  some  Eyre,  or  some  Foljarnbe,  who 
wanted  to  sprite  away  the  beauty  and  the  gold  of  his 
youngest  and  his  sweetest  heiress.  So  strictly  guarded 
by  Lady  Maude,  Dorothy  Vernon  for  days  heard  little  of 
her  lover,  or  but  few  of  his  sweet  words,  except  the 
moon  was  dull,  and  her  casenienfc-springet  not  o'er  rusty 
with  the  winter's  rain. 

But  the  web  that  was  thought  to  keep  the  bird,  was 
the  one  which  urged  it  to  flee ;  for  worn  by  the  harsh 
custody  of  her  step-mother,  the  haughty  airs  of  proud 
Margaret,  and  won  by  the  perils  of  Master  Manners, 
lurking  for  her  sake  with  the  coarse  hinds  of  the  forests 
round,  her  heart  had  now  well  consented  before  this  St. 
Thomas's  eve,  when  she  contrived,  accompanied  by  Luce, 
to  meet  Master  Manners  on  the  shadowy  terrace  of  the 
ancient  bowling-green.  It  was  a  still  and  lonesome  spot 
now  in  winter  time,  and  yet  not  unfitted  to  the  epifhala- 
mium,  or  nuptial  song  of  t\vo  wedded  hearts;  for  the 
moonlight  fell  upon  the  twisted  roots  of  the  dark  and 
hoary  trees,  so  that  they  seemed  to  vein  the  earth  with 
silver  cords. 

Fiercely,  more  resolute,  more  determined,  he  took  the 
young  maid's  hands.  She  wept  at  his  fierceness,  at  his 
wild  strange  manner;  so  much  so,  that  Luce  drew  nigh. 

"  Gramercy,  Master  Manners,  recollect  that  when  thou 
askest  a  maid  to  be  a  wife,  thou  askest  a  drooping  violet 
o'  th'  spring  to  turn  a  full  face  to  th'  sun.  Nay  !  Master 
Manners,  be  gentle  with  my  lady-bird,  for  her  cradle  is 
not  old,  and  her  swathing  bands  yet  sweet  i'  th'  laven- 
der of  her  first  baby  flower  month." 

"  But  I  do  not  ask  her  to  be  the  mate  of  a  churl ;  the 
peacock  can  show  as  many  blazons  as  the  boar,  and  as 
I've  sworn  to  thee  once  by  the  Holy  Rood,  the  knight's 
sore  chafing  will  soon  calm  down  when  he  learncth  that 
his  wail  is  bootless,  and  that  the  mingled  current  can  run 
smoothly.  Yet,  Mistress  Doll  must  say  the  yea,  or  nay  ; 
for  I've  lived  in  these  savage  woods  from  Michaelmas  to 
now  St.  Thomas'  day,  on  the  chance  of  being  struck  down 
with  a  shaft-yard,  like  a  sleepy  raven  on  the  umbles  of 
a  deer,  so  if  Mistress  Doll  will  not  say  yea,  I  go  ;  the 
peacock  must  not  trail  his  last  plume  in  the  dust." 

But  man  never  won  woman  by  a  threat,  much  more  a 
haughty  Vernon,  proud  of  Norman  blood ;  and  so  Dorothy 
looked  up  proudly,  though  her  eyes  were  blind  with  tears, 
for  she  was  true  to  this  touch  of  nature  in  her  sex.  But 
when  she  saw  Master  Manners,  proud  and  haughty  too, 
move  with  a  quickened  step  to  the  shadow  of  the  braken, 
all  that  was  pure,  and  true,  and  human  in  her  woman's 
love,  made  her  half  fly  forward  like  a  lapwing  to  its 
hidden  nest,  and  clasping  Master  Manners  by  the  arm, 
cry  "I  will,  I  will,  I  will." 

All  was  now  said ;  and  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb  couch- 
ant  side  by  side,  the  PEACOCK  and  the  BOAR  blazoned  their 
arms  in  one.  So  clasping  her  to  his  heart,  there  she 
rested,  whilst  he,  the  loving  gallant,  prayed  out  a  fraction 
of  his  love,  and  partly  whispered  to  the  beldam  his  plan 
of  flight.  But  this  must  be  an  after  thing,  for  time  was 
passing  quickly;  so  when  he  had  willed  that  they  should 
fly  the  night  of  Margaret  Vernon  and  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley's  wedding,  he  embraced  his  happy  mistress  once, 
and  once  again,  and  suffered  her  to  descend  with  Luce, 
the  downward  pathway  to  the  hall.  And  here  they 
luckily  entered  beneath  the  northern  tower  into  the 
upper  court,  in  the  wake  of  some  horsemen  riding  in ;  and 
favoured  by  the  shadows  of  the  walls,  and  the  turmoil 
and  hurry,  and  preparations  going  on,  Dorothy  and  Luce 
gained  the  nursery,  where  safe  the  youngest  of  the 
Vernons  listened  to  the  beldam's  repetition  of  Master 
Manners'  words  with  an  untiring  and  a  greedy  ear  !  So 
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true  is  it,  that  loving  words  can  feast  without  satiety  the 
!  ear  which  listens  ! 

Thus  the  Christmas  of  this  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wore 
on  with  sv:ch  wonderful  hospitality  of  open  house,  in  hall, 
in  buttery,  and  in  my  "  lord's  chamber,"  as  to  be  noised 
abroad  by  travellers  over  many  an  English  shire.  Seven 
score  retainers  sat  in  hall  each  clay,  two  hundred  guests 
feasted  at  my  lord's  table,  and  their  five  score  retainers  in 
the  hall  and  buttery  with  the  rest ;  and  the  multitude  that 
came  and  went,  tasted  ale  and  pasty,  and  chine,  at  will, 
whilst  a  dole  of  mighty  fragments  was  served  daily  at  the 
gate. 

And  now  was  come  the  day  of  Margaret's  wedding,  to 
be  solemnized  that  eve  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vernons, 
with  as  much  nearness  to  the  Popish  ritual,  as  her  High- 
ness's  penal  acts  against  Catholics  would  permit. 

After  the  long  protracted  dinner-hour  of  noon,  Dorothy 
repaired  to  Margaret's  chamber,  where  the  tirewomen, 
some  half  score  in  number,  had  already  commenced  their 
office  ;  for  before  a  large  oval  mirror,  sent  as  a  present  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  sat  the  proud  beauty,  whilst  around 
was  strown  a  world  of  fashionable  gear. 

"  Well  Doll,  well  chit,  well  child,"  spoke  the  beauty, 
with  a  malice  prepense  that  ill  suited  the  hour,  "  thou 
wouldst  like  to  be  a  bricle,  eh?  thou  wouldst  like  the 
minstrels  in  hall  to  troll  thy  nuptial  song?  thou 
wouldst  like  to  give  garters  and  scarfs  pricked  with  the 
boar's  head,  and  have  back  the  marriage  presents;  but 
nay,  thou  art  such  a  callow  fledging  Doll,  that  it  be  well 
I  leave  thee  to  old  silly  Luce's  toy-strings,  to  Madam's 
virginal  and  my  Lord's  walk." 

"  Nay  Meg,  be  not  o'er  saucy  and  o'er  proud,"  pleaded 
Dorothy,  hiding  her  tremulous  hands  with  the  laced 
kerchief  she  had  just  lifted  up. 

"I  laugh,  but  do  not  chide.  Laugh,  that  gallants 
should  play  the  mumming  of  an  outlaw,  when  my  lady 
designs  thee  to  strum  at  prick-song,  instead  of  hold  a 
bridle  posy.  La  !  to  make  thee  hold  thy  quavers,  in- 
stead of  a  Christmas  rose."  And  as  she"  laughed,  the 
beauty  took  up  a  sprig  of  white  flowered  hellebore  which 
blows  at  Christmas,  from  off  the  garnished  toilet. 

But  when  she  saw  Doll's  tears,  Meg  relented,  and  bid- 
ding one  of  the  tirewomen  open  a  cabinet  drawer,  bring 
forth  two  veils  of  Mechlin  point ,  alike,  and  very  costly, 
which,  when  they  came  .to  hand,  Meg  separated,  and 
drawing  Doll  towards  her,  threw  one  around  her  face. 

"  Nay,  see,"  she  said,  relenting  in  her  raillery,  "  I 
mean  but  this,  that  thou  wearest  this  on  thy  bridal  Doll, 
for  though  madam  bid  the  chapman  bring  but  one,  in 
her  order  for  London  mercery,  I  bid  him  secretly  bring 
two,  even  if  my  own  lord  pays  for  it.  Now,  one  thank, 
my  pretty  one,  then  hie  thee  to  thy  chamber,  and  mind  if 
Joan  doth  not  her  office  well,  I'll  rate  the  wench  soundly." 

And  now  Doll's  tears  flowed  fleet  and  fast,  for  her 
heart  reproached  her ;  yet,  still  beyond  all  other  things 
was  Master  Manners  to  her.  But  this  relenting  on  the 
part  of  Meg,  changed  Dorothy's  resolve  to  flee  without  a 
word ;  so  now  ascending  to  the  nursery,  or  rather  to  the 
turret  closet  just  beyond  it,  where  Luce  was  secretly 
packing  a  small  mail  for  her  mistress's  use,  she  charged 
her  with  a  message  to  the  bride,  praying  her  to  soften  the 
old  man's  wrath  with  gentle  speech,  and  to  tell  him  that 
Master  Manners  wag  no  churl,  but  of  the  house  of 
Rutland. 

So  the  day  wore  on,  so  evening  came,  and  the  long 
train  of  gallants  and  ladies  went  forth  across  the  nether 
court,  strewed  with  carpets,  to  the  chapel,  where  by 
Popish  ritual,  barely  concealed,  the  nuptial  knot  was 
tied,  and  the  elder  co -heiress  of  the  Vernons  became  a 
daughter  of  the  Stanleys.  And  now  the  minstrels  played, 
and  the  steward  clad  in  a  robe,  and  adorned  with  a  gilt 
chain,  bore  in,  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  huge 
boar's  head;  so  huge,  that  the  wildest  forest  of  the 
northern  shires  could  alone  produce  its  like.  And  when 


this  feasting  wo 5  over  in  my  "lord's  chamber"  and  the 
hall,  the  latter  was  cleared  of  benches  and  tressel-boards, 
and  chairs  of  state  set  for  the  high  company  on  the  dais ; 
which,  when  assembled,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  gave 
garters  and  scarfs,  embroidered  with  the  devices  of  their 
respective  houses ;  and  then  it  came  to  the  guests'  turn 
to  give  marriage  presents,  and  costly  ones  they  were,  of 
divers  kinds. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on,  till  it  was  an  hour  beyond  the 
curfew's  toll ;  and  the  younger  guests  began  to  give  the 
presents. 

"  And  might  I  hie  me  to  my  chamber,  madam,"  asked 
Dorothy,  standing  up  reverently  before  Dame  Maude's 
chair  of  state. 

"  Sit  thee  still,  the  menials  can  wait." 

' '  Nay,  do  not  over  chide,  my  lady,"  said  Sir  George, 
drawing  his  beautiful  daughter  towards  him  with  a  loving 
caress.  "  Doll  must  not  be  an  over-mewed  hawk,  now 
she'll  be  her  dad's  sole  comfort.  So  hie  thee,  my  pretty, 
to  hall  or  bower,  or  where  thou  wilt — only  come  back 
again,  for  thy  sweet  face  is  my  jewel." 

Doll  stooped  and  kissed  the  old  man,  for  the  merry 
junketings  amused  the  other  guests,  and  then  hurried 
across  the  hall,  up  the  staircase  into  the  nursery.  Here, 
as  it  was  the  hour,  and  the  signal  already  given  to  Luce 
that  all  was  ready,  Dorothy  Vernou  hastily  changed  her 
dress,  for  one  of  coarse  materials  and  sad  colour  and 
hiding  the  veil  in  her  bosom,  and  accompanied  by  Luce, 
bearing  the  mail,  she  tremblingly  crept  through  corridor 
and  chamber,  by  the  northern  tower  to  the  west  front,  and 
at  last  reached  safely  the  garden  parlour.  And  now  with- 
drawing bolt  and  bar,  she  kissed  the  weeping  beldam ; 
and  like  a  frightened  bird  upon  the  wing,  made  eight 
small  prints  upon  the  eight  stone  steps,  light  as  snow  upon 
a  flower,  as  dew  upon  a  rose,  and  the  prize  was  caught 
as  a  leaflet  by  a  wintry  wind,  and  borne  away ! 

So  then,  as  yet  for  aye,  those  little  tiny  steps  were 
graven  and  set  down ;  like  iron  in  a  rock,  like  a  mountain 
on  the  land,  like  an  ocean  on  the  earth,  for  Time  can 
be  no  victor  over  Human  Love  !  And  so  the  shadows  and 
the  sunlight  fall,  the  winter  winds  roar  round,  the  sere 
leaves  drop,  the  damp  and  moulder  lingers,  and  the  lichens 
grow,  but  yet  the  sweet  tradition  hallows  Haddon  Hall. 

The  fugitives  rode  through  forest  and  over  moorland 
that  night  and  next  day;  and  the  day  following  that  were 
married  at  Ayleston,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leicester, 
and  in  Leicester  forest.  The  feud  consequent  on 
Dorothy's  elopement  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  at 
Sir  George  Vernon's  death  in  the  7th  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Dorothy  Manners  was  seized  with  twenty-six 
manors ;' amongst  others  Lower  and  Nether  Haddon  in 
Derbyshire.  She  died  in  1584,  and  her  husband  Sir 
John  Manners,  (knighted  at  Worksop,  by  King  James 
the  1st  in  1603,)  in  1611,  leaving  issue  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  from  the  eldest  of  whom,  Sir  George  Manners, 
the  ducal  house  of  Rutland  inherits  Haddon  Hall. 


GEOLOGICAL  OUTLINES. 

PART  V. 

NEW   BED    SANDSTONE    GROUP. 

RED  Conglomerate — is  formed  of  the  substance  of  the 
older  rocks,  which  have  been  rolled  about  in  a  powerful 
current,  or  subject  to  the  action  of  the  sea  along  the 
shores,  sometimes  called  pudding-stone,  from  its  con- 
taining numbers  of  round  and  smooth  pebbles.  The 
action  of  the  waves,  assisted  by  great  currents,  wind,  and 
tides  tear  down  immense  masses  of  rock  which  overhang 
the  sea-shore,  these  are  washed  away  and  rolled  about 
till  they  are  deposited  in  layers  in  deep  water. 

Variegated  Marls — these  rocks  are  coloured  red,  blue, 
or  grey,  and  are  composed  of  the  remains  of  small  shell- 
fish cemented  together. 
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Rock  Salt — is  probably  a  saline  deposit,  afterwards 
crystallized,  it  is  found  sometimes  mixed  with  beds  of 
chalk,  generally  of  a  red  colour,  caused  by  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  when  purified,  it  is  fit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. In  the  county  of  Chester  there  are  large  salt- 
mines. 

Red  or  Variegated  Sandstone — composed  of  clay  and 
silica  deposited  in  fine  particles,  and  is  of  various  colours. 

In  this  group  and  the  superior  ones  we  find  the  fossil 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  enormous  reptiles,  of  the 
crocodile  and  lizard  kind  ;  the  former  species  of  shell-fish 
and  vegetables  almost  entirely  disappear,  but  as  there  are 
as  yet  no  traces  of  the  mammalia  order  of  animals,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  earth  was  not  fit  for  their  support  at 
the  time  this  deposit  occurred. 

Very  fine  specimens  of  the  skeletons  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  animals  or  reptiles  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  a 
strange  combination  of  fish,  crocodile,  and  lizard.  The 
three  following  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Ichthyosaurus  or  Fish  Lizard — this  animal  is  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  with  a  head  and  jaws  like  those  of 
a  crocodile,  and  teeth  of  the  same  kind  inserted  in  a 
groove.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  rapacious  as  to 
have  worn  out  several  sets  of  teeth  during  its  life-time,  and 
a  young  generation  of  teeth  sprang  up  to  supply 
the  old  ones  when  broken  or  worn  out.  The  pupil 
of  its  eye  was  twelve  inches  in  diameter  (the  pupil 
generally  increases  in  size  in  such  animals  according  to 
the  depth  of  water  where  they  have  to  collect  their  prey). 
It  had  a  long  snout,  a  body  vertebrated,  and  formed  like 
that  of  a  fish,  and  a  long,  broad,  and  powerful  tail  j  in- 
stead of  feet,  it  had  paddles  like  those  of  the  whale.  The 
smaller  intestines  are  wound  round  in  a  spiral  manner 
so  as  to  add  to  their  length  and  quantity  of  absorbing  surface 
without  impeding  the  animals  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  They  were  so  ravenous  as  to  prey  on  each  other, 
and  must  have  been  the  terror  of  the  ocean. 

Plesiosaurus — this  animal  has  the  head  of  the  croco- 
dile, the  neck  like  a  serpent,  and  the  body  like  a  fish, 
with  a  short  tail  ;  it  had  lungs  for  breathing  of  huge  di- 
mensions ;  its  hind  and  fore  paddles  rather  approach  in 
shape  the  limbs  of  a  human  being,  ending  in  fingers  and 
toes,  though  of  uncouth  shape.  It  must  have  been  very 
timid,  though  voracious,  and  appears  to  have  been  ill- 
provided  with  the  means  of  escaping  from  its  enemies ; 
it  was  of  immense  size,  and  probably  floated  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  shallow  marshes,  procuring  its 
food  from  the  bottom. 

Pterodactyle — a  wonderfully  formed  animal,  with  the 
wings  of  a  bat,  the  head  and  body  like  a  lizard,  with 
jaws  and  teeth  like  those  of  a  crocodile;  its  eyes  were  of 
enormous  size,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  preyed  upon 
immense  dragon-flies  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It 
had  a  kind  of  fingers  at  the  end  of  its  wings,  (enabling  it 
to  climb  up  trees,)  which  were  furnished  with  hooks 
like  those  on  the  wing  of  a  bat. 

The  Iguanodon — (an  extinct  species  of  crocodile),  and 
the  remains  of  several  extinct  species  of  tortoise,  are  also 
found  in  this  group. 

CHALK   AND    OOLITIC    GROUPS. 

These  groups  are  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  which  enters  into  their  com- 
position. 

Lias — is  formed  from  deposit,  partly  calcareous,  partly 
clayey,  varying  in  proportion. 

Oolite — so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  roe  of  a 
fish ;  it  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  found  intermixed 
with  other  strata  of  clay,  limestone,  gravel,  sandstone,  &c. 

The  fossil  remains  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
the  preceding  group ;  with  sea-weeds,  marshy  vegetables, 
and  extinct  species  of  the  fern  and  pine  tribe. 

The  Wealden  Rocks— occur  at  Wealden,  in  Dorset- 
shire, resting  on  a  bed  of  oolite,  about  800  feet  thick. 


The  upper  part  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  fresh  water 
shells,  but  contains  no  deep  sea  shells ;  trees  having  been 
found  in  it  in  their  natural  position,  it  must  have  been 
formerly  dry  land.  Beautiful  remains  of  fossil  fern,  and 
the  sago  palm,  have  been  found  perfect  in  it,  also  of  some 
terrestrial  animals  of  the  herbivorous  kind,  furnished  with 
teeth  for  bruising  and  tearing  vegetable  food. 

Chalk — this  appears  to  be  entirely  formed  from  the 
remains  of  living  creatures.  The  beds  of  soft  chalk 
mixed  with  flint,  in  England,  vary  in  depth  from  600  to 
2,000  feet  (under  this  600  feet  of  green  sand,  consisting 
entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  marine  shells).  The 
flints  do  not  abound  in  the  lower  strata.  In  Scotland 
the  flints  are  found,  but  the  chalk  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, probably  by  absorption  from  underground  springs. 

Chalk  must  have  been  formed  in  the  deep  sea,  and  far 
away  from  the  shores  or  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  as  it  is 
never  found  mixed  with  detrita  of  other  rocks,  but  per- 
fectly pure.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  fragments  of 
coral,  and  coralline  insects  will  not  live  in  impure  water. 
Supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  debris  of  coral  rocks, 
washed  away  and  reduced  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
the  waves,  and  deposited  in  deep  water ;  this  fact  is  partly 
proved  by  finding  chalk  at  the  base  of  coral  islands,  in 
Bermuda,  which  examined  by  a  microscope  proved  to  be 
the  same  substance  as  common  chalk.  The  flints  found 
in  chalk  are  the  remains  of  very  minute  species  of  in- 
fusorial animals. 

TERTIARY  SERIES. 

The  Tertiary  Series  is  found  only  in  small  patches  or 
hollow  basins,  and  does  not  cover  large  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  remarkable  for  alternate 
deposits  of  salt  and  fresh  water  formations.  Paris 
stands  upon  three  marine  and  two  fresh  water  alternating 
deposits. 

Plastic  Clay — used  in  potteries,  generally  lies  on  the 
chalk  surface  j  it  is  composed  of  fine  particles  of  clay  of 
various  colours,  intermixed  with  beds  of  sand,  shale,  or 
coarse  gravel. 

Coarse  Limestone — found  in  beds,  and  is  generally 
separated  from  the  clay  by  beds  of  sand. 

Gypsum — supposed  to  be  of  fresh  water  formation,  is 
of  various  colours,  and  is  a  combination  of  lime,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  water.  Sulphur  is  given  out  in  vast 
quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions;  mixed  with  sea- 
water  and  percolating  through  limestone,  would  convert 
it  into  gypsum.  It  is  then  crystallized  and  becomes 
transparent.  This  substance  was  formerly  used  instead 
of  glass 

Marl — alternates  with  Gypsum,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  the  remains  of  fresh  water  shells.  Fresh 
water  and  marine  shells  are  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, but  the  difference  between  marine  and  fresh 
water  plants  generally  found  deposited  in  the  same 
stratification  serves  to  determine  the  formation. 

Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  are  each  built  on  tertiary 
formations. 

The  age  of  the  tertiary  rocks  can  frequently  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  per  centage  of  extinct  fossil  annual  remains 
as  compared  to  remains  of  species  now  in  existence ;  the 
older  the  rock,  the  greater  the  per  centage  of  extinct  species. 

Not  so  much  the  case  with  shell-fish,  because  the  de- 
pressions of  land  from  volcanic  causes,  would  frequently 
not  affect  them ;  but  would  destroy  whole  genera  and 
species  of  land  animals. 

In  London  Clay — there  are  only  3  per  cent,  of  living 
species;  later  formations  produce  17,  55,  and  even  95 
per  cent. ;  the  latter  is  the  per  centage  in  Sicily. 

The  Apennines — are  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  to  a 
height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  must  have  been  lifted 
up  by  volcanic  action  after  their  original  stratification. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  tertiary  series,  commencing  at 
the  bottom,  show  the  extinction  almost  of  the  gigantic 
saurian,  or  reptile  tribe,  and  the  substitution  of  enormous 
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species  of  the  pachydermata  (thick-skinned)  animals,  of  the 
elephant  or  rhinoceros  species.  These  animals,  feeding 
on  the  roots  of  marshy  plants,  &c.,  show  the  vast 
extent  of  marsh,  and  shallow  seas  or  lakes,  at  the  period 
of  their  existence. 

The  Palseotherium — was  an  animal  about  the  size  of 
a  horse,  but  shaped  like  a  hog,  with  a  very  prolonged 
upper  jaw,  like  that  of  the  tapir.  There  were  many 
varieties,  now  extinct. 

In  the  same  stratification  we  first  meet  with  fossil 
skeletons  of  birds,  and  of  some  of  the  carnivorous 
animals,  fresh  water  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  several 
species  of  fish.  Higher  up  in  the  stratification  we  meet 
with  the  skeleton  of  the  Dinotherium,  a  huge  animal  of 
the  tapir  kind,  with  a  shoulder  formed  for  digging  up 
roots  like  the  mole,  and  large  tusks  ;  also  animals  of  the 
cat  tribe,  as  large  as  a  lion ;  an  animal  of  the  bear  species, 
another  allied  to  the  dog,  and  many  others  ;  also  dolphins, 
walrus,  whales,  &c. 

Still  higher,  and  in  a  later  formation,  the  paliKotherium 
and  its  allied  tribes  disappear,  and  the  extinct  species  of 
colossal  elephant  takes  its  place. 

The  Mastodon — was  a  colossal  kind  of  elephant, 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  of  such  wonderful  proportions 
that  the  lower  jaw  of  one  was  found  to  weigh  upwards  of 
severity  pounds ;  its  teeth  being  of  the  same  structure  as 
those  of  the  hippopotamus,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  fed  on  roots  in  marshy  soils.  These  animals  possessed 
a  much  larger  body  than  the  elephant,  in  proportion  to 
their  height;  and  their  limbs  were  thicker  and  more  clumsy. 

The  Megatherium. — A  sluggish,  but  powerful  animal, 
capable  of  crushing  a  lion  with  a  stroke  of  its  paw; 
cased  in  armour,  like  the  armadillo  species.  It  was 
about  eight  feet  high,  twelve  feet  long  (exclusive  of  an 
enormous  tail),  and  five  feet  across  the  haunches ;  its  feet 
were  a  yard  in  length. 

The  Mammoth,  or  Fossil  Elephant — is  found  in  vast 
numbers  at  the  surface  of  the  tertiary  series  of  rocks ;  it 
is  about  the  same  size  and  structure  as  the  elephant  of 
the  present  day,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  warm 
hairy  coat,  and  a  neck  furnished  with  a  long  mane,  and  was 
adapted  for  living  in  the  coldest  climates.  The  beds  of 
the  Russian  rivers  contain  myriads  of  fossil  remains  of 
the  mammoth ;  vast  numbers  also  are  found  in  Siberia. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  forehead  of  the  Siberian  fossil 
elephant  is  formed  like  an  inclined  plane ;  that  of  the 
African  elephant  is  concave ;  that  of  the  Indian  elephant, 
convex.  The  mammoth  has  also  been  discovered  in 
America. 

SUPERFICIAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  rocks  and  soils  is  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  since  the  Deluge,  and  appears  as  if  brought 
down  by  a  current  of  water,  and  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  other  stratifications. 

Diluvium — is  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  mixed  with  rolling 
stones  and  gravel ;  some  are  rounded,  others  not ;  and 
they  have,  in  some  instances,  been  carried  to  a  great 
distance  by  floods,  or  the  action  of  the  glaciers.  There 
are  large  blocks  of*  granite,  or  gneiss,  in  Cumberland, 
which  must  have  been  transported  from  the  Scottish 
hills;  the  beds  being  marked  in  parallel  lines  during 
their  transport. 

Glaciers — bring  down  vast  quantities  of  rock,  sand, 
and  gravel  from  the  higher  regions.  Snow  falls  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  and  is  thawed  into  ice ;  this  is  con- 
tinually repeated,  until  the  gravity  of  the  vast  mass  of 
ice,  on  an  inclined  plane,  brings  it  down  into  the  valley. 
Immense  masses  of  rock  and  gravel  fall  into  it,  and  are 
carried  along  in  the  ice.  These  collections  are  called 
moraines.  In  Norway  there  was  one  discovered  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  thousand  feet  in  length. 

The  destruction  such  a  mass  might  cause,  falling, 
perhaps,  from  a  height  of  twenty  thousand  feet,  must 
be  terrific. 


In  the  extensive  sandy  plains  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
immense  masses  of  granite  rock  are  found,  called  Erratic 
Blocks,  which  must  have  been  brought  across  the  Baltic 
Sea  from  the  Hartz  mountains  by  glaciers,  and  perhaps  a 
flood ;  the  angles  of  the  stones  are  quite  sharp,  and  the 
bottoms  scratched  in  parallel  lines,  showing  rubbing,  but 
not  rolling,  which  would  have  rounded  them. 

At  Glasgow,  erratic  blocks,  composed  of  mica  schist, 
and  containing  zeolites,  have  been  found,  which  must 
have  been  transported  from  Ben  Lomond,  a  distance  of 
30  miles. 

Alluvium — is  composed  of  fine  particles  of  clay,  sand, 
&c.,  held  in  solution  by  rivers,  and  deposited  along  their 
banks  during  floods,  or  at  their  mouths. 

Peat — is  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  which, 
by  capillary  attraction,  holds  water  in  solution,  and 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  tannin,  which  by  its 
astringency  preserves  it  from  decay  ;  it  is  used  extensively 
for  fuel  when  cut  and  dried,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Vegetable  Soil — is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

The  fossil  remains,  in  the  Superficial  Series,  are  prin- 
cipally those  of  species  now  in  existence.  Vast  quantities 
of  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  have  been  discovered 
in  the  caverns  and  fissures  of  limestone  rocks ;  a  rock 
very  remarkable  for  its  cavernous  nature.  Lough  Corrib 
and  Lough  Mask,  in  Ireland,  are  connected  by  subter- 
raneous caves,  containing  many  fossil  remains  of  animals. 
Some  caves  in  Bavaria  have  been  found  to  contain  fossil 
remains  of  bears,  lions,  hyaenas,  tigers,  &c.,  proving 
Europe,  at  some  former  period,  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  these  animals  :  evidence  of  a  hotter  climate  than  at 
present,  probably  2,000  years  ago. 

No  skeleton  of  a  human  being  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered below  the  diluvial  bed ;  but  specimens  of  the 
quadrumana  (or  monkey  tribe,  the  nearest  approach  to 
man  amongst  the  mammalian  tribes),  have  been  dis- 
covered in  limestone  deposits  of  the  upper  series  of  the 
tertiary  group.  A  skeleton  was  discovered  some  years 
since,  called  (Homo  Diluvii  Testis),  or  the  man  who 
witnessed  the  Deluge,  supposed  to  be  human,  but,  upon 
closer  examination,  proved  to  be  merely  a  species  of 
gigantic  newt. 


NATURE    AND    LOVE. 
He  who  educates  his  mind, 

More  by  Nature  than  by  Art, 
Will  by  that  instruction  find, 

Love  is  Nature's  counterpart. 
Forms  are  Love's  eternal  preachers, 

Preaching  for  it  everywhere  ; 
What  is  Love's  is  also  Nature's, 

What  is  Nature's  Love  will  share. 
— E.  H.  Surrington. 


THE    MAGNOLIA. 

The  pencil  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora ;  and  the  pen  altogether  fails 
in  the  effort  to  describe  its  charms.  The  South  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  possession  of  a  tree  of  such  noble  bearing. 
The  leaves  are  glossy,  and  of  a  most  luxuriant  softness. 
The  young  branches  are  of  a  fine  purplish  brown,  pro- 
ducing flowers  at  the  extremity  of  each  ;  and,  when  the 
tree  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  each 
branch  holds  up  its  petalled  vase  of  ivory  whiteness,  as 
if  presenting  incense  to  the  sun,  it  affords  an  appearance 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  that  rivals  the  proudest  productions 
of  man.  Many  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  chosen  a 
flower  for  their  emblem.  The  roses  of  England  are  well 
known  in  story.  Ireland  has  chosen  the  lowly  shamrock. 
Dear  is  the  thistle  to  the  heart  of  the  Scotchman.  If 
ever  the  United  States  should  choose  a  symbol  from  the 
vegetable  world,  let  that  Symbol  be  the  magnolia!— 
E.  Peabody. 
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HERE'S  "CHRISTMAS!" 

HERE'S  "  Christmas" — let  us  boldly  greet  him, 

We  may  as  well,  for  none  can  cheat  him ; 

He  will  steal  on,  and  slily  sprinkle 

The  first  grey  hair  and  first  faint  wrinkle. 

And  yet  metliinks  it  little  matters 

What  seed  of  Ruin-moss  he  scatters, 

So  that  amid  it  we  contrive 

To  keep  Truth's  Heartsease  still  alive 

Within  our  breast. 

Here's  Christmas,  and  it  scemeth  well 
'That  Conscience  to  our  deeds  should  tell 
The  just  result  of  all  we've  done, 
And  trace  the  way  our  sands  have  run. 
Let  us  peruse  the  closely  sealed, 
The  volume  ever  unrevealed, 
And  see  if  we  have  said  or  thought 
No  evil  thing  that  shall  have  brought 

Blots  on  our  crest 

The  heart  is  but  a  ledger  sheet 

Where  Right  and  Wrong  in  balance  meet 

And  well  it  is  that  we  should  see 

Full  often  how  "  accounts  "  may  be. 

Old  Christmas  has  a  trick  we  rind 

Of  bringing  bills  of  every  kind, 

So  ere  we  drain  the  festive  cup 

We'll  look  within,  and  reckon  up 

The  debts  we  owe. 

Too  many  of  us  get  so  wrapt 

In  "  own  dear  self,"  that  we  are  apt 

To  dwell  much  more  on  what  our  brothers 

Should  give  to  us  than  we  to  others. 

Our  grasp  is  quick  to  seize  and  hold 

The  kindness  paid  in  moral  gold  ; 

But  Equity,  that  bids  us  pass 

The  same  again,  oft  sees,  alas, 

Our  palms  more  slow. 

Let  us  not  idly  shirk  the  task, 
But  face  ourselves  and  boldly  ask 
Our  conduct  whether  it  has  trod 
The  path  of  Mammon  or  of  God  ? 
A  more  important  "  day-book  "  lives 
Than  that  which  worldly  commerce  gives, 
Some  brighter  figures  must  be  found 
Than  those  which  make  the  golden  round 

Of  Profit's  dial. 

Let  us  take  heed  that  no  arrears 
Are  due  to  those  whose  silent  tears 
Are  calling  on  us  night  and  day 
For  debts  which  Mercy  ought  to  pay ; 
Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  heard 
The  claims  of  Misery's  lowly  word, 
And  that  our  lips  have  never  driven 
The  helpless  ami  the  spirit-riven 

With  harsh  denial. 

Let  us  think  hsw  "  accounts  "  may  stand 
When  the  "  recording  angel's  "  hand 
Adds  up  our  columns— turning  then 
To  the  "  great  book  "  not  kept  by  men. 
No  yellow  dust  will  serve  to  hide 
The  errors  made  by  selfish  pride  ; 
False  items,  though  on  vellum  page, 
Will  never  bear  the  searching  gauge 

Of  holy  sight. 

So  take  good  caution  how  we  let 
Delusion  lead  us  into  debt ; 
And  let  Old  Christmas  find  us  willing 
To  pay  Humanity's  las*  shilling. 
We'll  pile  the  log  and  drain  the  cup, 
But  not  before  we  reckon  up 
The  "  balance-sheet  "  that  Conscience  draws, 
And  God  e'er  keeps  by  his  own  laws 

Of  Wrong  and  Right. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

THE  friendships  of  the  world  are  often  confederacies  in 
vice  or  leagues  of  pleasure. 

LIFE  is  the  hyphen  between  matter  and  spirit. 

A  BREAKING  wave  is  the  only  thing  in  nature  which  is 
most  beautiful  in  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. 

THE  fetters  of  rhyme  are  no  more  than  a  bracelet  to 
the  true  poet. 

As  well  pass  a  kaleidoscope  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
expect  no  trembling  touch  will  alter  its  aspect,  as  to  think 
to  hear  a  story  from  mouth  to  mouth  literally  and  accu- 
rately repeated. 

WHEN  hearts  are  filled  with  holy  affections,  and  home 
is  happy,  then  do  the  young  dwell  in  a  charmed  circle, 
which  only  the  naturally  depraved  would  seek  to  quit, 
and  across  which  boundary  temptations  to  error  shine  out 
but  feebly. 

THE  most  strict  and  severe,  and  suspicious  persons, 
are  precisely  those  who  are  most  often  deceived.  Suspi- 
cion is  so  rarely  directed  aright,  that  cunning  is  more 
than  a  match  for  it;  and  oppression  ever  begets  cunning, 
which  is  the  dwarfed  and  deformed  cleverness  of  the 
slave. 

THE  young  should  be  spared  from  sorrow  as  much 
as  possible.  Never  dim  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  joy,  so 
as  to  leave  them  without  even  the  memory  of  its  glory. 

ROB  charity  of  its  name,  by  the  delicacy  of  your  be- 
quests, and  you  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  proving  the 
divinity  of  its  origin. 

TEACH  self-denial,  and  make  its  practice  pleasurable, 
and  you  create  for  the  world  a  destiny  more  sublime 
than  eves,  issued  from  the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer. 

PATIENCE  is  very  good,  but  perseverance  is  much 
better ;  while  the  former  stands  as  a  stoic  under  difficul- 
ties, the  latter  whips  them  out  of  the  ring. 

FALSEHOODS,  like  distorted  reflections  from  an  un- 
even mirror,  suffer  death  by  contact  with  each  other. 

HE  who  wonders,  is  ignorant  in  the  same  proportion. 

COVETOUSNESS,  like  a  candle  ill-made,  smothers  the 
splendour  of  a  happy  fortune  in  its  own  grease. 

No  friends  are  more  faithful,  more  inseparable,  than 
bard-heartedness  and  pride,  humility  and  love,  lies  and 
impudence. 

OF  all  the  actions  of  a  man's  life  his  marriage  does 
least  concern  other  people,  yet  of  all  actions  of  our  life, 
t  is  most  meddled  with  by  other  people. 

PEOPLE  seldom  improve,  when  they  have  no  other 
model  but  themselves  to  copy  after. 

NATURE  so  intertwines  the  grave  with  the  gay,  that 
;he  colour  of  the  web  is  dark  or  bright  according  to  the 
:iumour  of  him  who  handles  it. 

OUR.  follies  are  our  most  effectual  instructors  ;  and  the 
strongest  resolutions  of  manhood  flourish  best  in  that  soil 
u  which  the  extravagances  of  youthful  hopes  have  found 
i  grave. 

HUMAN  society  can  only  be  a  perfect  tiling  when  it  is 
:he  matured  exponent  of  man's  nature  fully  developed 
n  it. 

IN  poetry,  as  elsewhere,  those  who  forget  themselves 
are  the  last  to  be  forgotten  by  others. 

To  estimate  justly  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
the  truly  great,  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  truth, 
and  to  ourselves,  but  to  them. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

IT  seems  still  to  be  a  condition  of  our  social  system  that 
Woman  like  Man,  should  work  for  her  bread,  and  hire 
herself  out  to  labour  at  day's  wages.  Though  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  write  and  speak  on  this  subject,  that 
the  proper  sphere  of  woman  is  the  Home — that  her 
highest  duty  is  to  minister  to  the  domestic  well-being 
there — that,  as  the  nurse  and  moral  teacher  of  youth, 
the  refiner  and  comforter  of  man,  the  mother,  the  wife, 
and  the  housekeeper,  she  is  labouring  in  her  truest  and 
holiest  vocation, — still  it  must  be  confesssed  that,  for  a 
large  number  of  women,  this  is  but  a  beautiful  theory, 
and  yet  very  far  from  being  realized  in  practice. 

Among  the  working  classes,  the  children,  male  and 
female,  are  all  sent  out  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  wages  earned  by  the  father  are  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  family,  so  that  the  necessity  is  early  forced 
upon  them  of  hiring  out  their  children  for  wages,  in 
order  to  eke  out  the  family  means.  They  are  sent  to 
the  factory  and  the  workshop,  and  though  the  competition 
is  very  great,  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  times  of 
good  trade,  in  finding  remunerative  employment  for 
them.  They  would  doubtless  be  better  at  school,  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write ;  and  allowed  to  play  by  themselves 
occasionally,  until  their  physical  frames  became  well- 
grown  and  better  adapted  for  labour.  But  our  social 
condition  is  urgent,  and  work  the  children  must,  for  their 
parents  will  have  it  so. 

In  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  women  are  abun- 
dantly employed,  sometimes  at  good  wages.  The 
domestic  training  of  these  young  women  is  not  of  the 
best.  Employed  in  the  factory,  they  learn  nothing  of  the 
arts  of  domestic  life.  Removed  from  the  influences  of 
home,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  parental  influence  and 
example,  their  affections  towards  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  become  weakened  and  blunted. 
They  work  for  wages  among  a  number  of  other  girls,  like 
themselves,  —some  of  whom  perhaps  are  vicious  and  de- 
praved, infecting  them  ruinously  by  bad  example.  Such 
are  the  moral  results  of  female  labour  among  the  working 
classes  in  many  of  our  large  towns,  and  they  must  be 
admitted  to  be  of  the  most  injurious  tendency. 

There  is  however,  a  brighter  side  to  this.  It  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  factory  labour  that  it  should  be 
demoralizing.  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  which  the 


concentration  of  number  gives  for  moral  oversight,  might 
render  factory  labour  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 
occupations  for  young  women.  It  is  so  at  Lowell,  in  tlie 
United  States.  The  respectable  and  well  educated 
daughters  of  New  England  farmers  anxiously  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  mills  of  Lowell.  After  working  there  for  a 
few  years,  they  are  enabled  to  save  sufficient  for  a  mar- 
riage portion.  They  deposit  their  gains  in  the  savings' 
banks,  though  their  wages  are  not  higher  than  many 
classes  of  female  operatives  in  this  country.  Their  de- 
meanour is  extremely  modest  and  lady-like ;  and  their 
moral  character  is  high.  They  exercise  a  rigid,  moral 
supervision  among  themselves ;  and  no  female  of  immoral 
character  is  allowed  to  remain  among  them.  They  em- 
ploy their  leisure  hours  in  self-education,  and  are  most 
of  them  members  of  religious  societies.  Now,  what 
American  young  women  can  be  and  do,  so  can  English 
young  women.  Our  great  obstacle  is  in  the  want  of  edu- 
cation of  our  labouring  class;  we  have  no  common 
schools  such  as  they  have  in  New  England ;  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  elementary  education  among  us  being  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  Registrar  General's  returns,  which 
show  that  almost  one-half  of  all  the  women  who  are  mar- 
ried in  England  yearly,  cannot  write  their  own  names. 

Mr,  Hickson,  a  late  handloom  commissioner,  speaks 
very  favourably  of  the  tendency  of  factory  labour  to  ele- 
vate the  social  condition  ot  the  women  of  the  working 
class  in  Lancashire.  He  says — "  One  of  the  greatest 
advantages  resulting  from  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  from  severe  manual  labour  being  super- 
seded by  machinery,  is  its  tendency  to  raise  the  condition 
of  women.  Education  only  is  wanting  to  place  the 
women  of  Lancashire  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  great  drawback  to 
female  happiness  among  the  middle  and  working  classes 
is,  their  complete  dependence  and  almost  helplessness  in 
securing  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  want  of  other 
employment  than  the  needle  cheapens  their  labour  in 
ordinary  cases,  until  it  is  almost  valueless.  In  Lanca- 
shire profitable  employment  for  females  is  abundant. 
Domestic  servants  are  in  consequence  so  scarce,  that  they 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  counties. 
A  young  woman,  prudent  and  careful,  and  living  with 
her  parents,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five,  may, 
in  that  time,  by  factory  employment,  save  £\OQ  as  a 
wedding  portion.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
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community  that  every  young  woman  should  have  this 
in  her  power.  She  is  not  then  driven  into  an  early  mar- 
riage by  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  home  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  independence,  in  being  able  to  earn  her 
own  living,  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  her  best 
moral  energies." 

The  greatest  deficiency  of  employment  is  experienced 
by  the  young  women  of  the  middle  classes.  Of  course, 
they  avoid  domestic  service  as  well  as  factories ;  and 
almost  the  only  sphere  of  occupation  which  presents 
itself,  is  teaching.  Hence  the  intense  competition  for 
governess'  situations,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a 
previous  article.  *  Dressmaking  and  millinery  also 
attract  a  considerable  number,  and  here  the  compe- 
tition for  employment  is  so  intense,  that  many  young 
women  are  found  willing  to  work,  during  "the  season," 
for  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even  more  hours,  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  About  fifteen  thousand  are  thus  em- 
ployed in  London ;  and  their  labours  are  of  a  kind  more 
irksome,  toilsome  and  incessant,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
perhaps  any  other  description  of  labour.  "  The  pro- 
tracted labour  of  the  milliners  and  dressmakers,"  says  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  this  subject,  "  is 
quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. There  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  of  the  worst- 
conducted  factories  to  be  compared  with  the  facts  elicited 
in  the  present  inquiry."  Sir  James  Clarke  says — "  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  system  adopted  in  our  worst 
regulated  manufactories  can  be  so  destructive  of  health 
as  the  life  of  the  young  dressmaker."  Yet  the  compe- 
tition for  such  situations  is  always  great.  So  soon  as  the 
ruined  constitutions  of  one  set  of  dressmakers  compel 
them  to  retire,  another  set,  fresh  and  healthy,  are  found 
ready  to  take  their  places.  The  doors  to  these  chambers 
of  death  are  always  crowded  by  applicants,  eager  for  ad- 
mission. When  a  life  of  industry  is  attended  by  such 
toils  and  sufferings,  is  there  room  for  wonder  that  the 
wages  of  idle  dissipation  should  so  often  lure  these  poor 
girls  from  virtue,  and  that  they  should  start  aside  sud- 
denly into  the  paths  of  vice  ? 

It  is  probable  that  were  young  women  better  educated 
than  they  are  at  present — more  solidly,  with  an  eye  to 
utility  rather  than  to  exhibition, — they  would  find  many 
more  profitable  methods  of  employing  themselves  than  in 
governessing  and  dressmaking.  Without  education  they 
are  necessarily  weak ;  for  the  weakest  and  most  helpless 
classes  of  the  population,  of  both  sexes,  are  invariably 
those  which  are  the  least  instructed.  A  cultivated,  well- 
trained  mind  always  serves  to  give  a  woman,  as  a  man, 
greater  resources,  enables  her  to  turn  her  industry  to 
the  best  account,  and  to  employ  it  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  herself  and  to  others.  The  French  and  Ame- 
rican women  have  decidedly  the  beet  advantage  over  us 
in  this  respect,  because  of  their  better  education,  and 
their  social  position  is  more  advanced  accordingly.  In 
France,  women  of  the  middle  classes  are  highly  productive 
labourers.  As  modistes,  they  lead  the  taste  of  Europe, 
and  supply  the  markets  of  fashion  with  their  wares. 
They  are  the  principal  shopkeepers,  and  are  far  more 
expert  in  displaying  and  selling  wares  than  men  are. 
They  have  a  quickness,  skill,  and  tact,  which  render  them 
invaluable  as  shopwomen.  And  shop  work  is  generally 
far  more  of  the  character  of  women's  work,  than  men's. 
It  seems  to  us  out  of  keeping  to  see  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered fellow  of  six  feet,  measuring  ribbons,  folding  net, 
exhibiting  flannel,  or  displaying  gloves. 

The  Parisian  women  are  not  only  employed  exten- 
sively as  shopwomen ;  they  are  also  employed  as  book- 
keepers, copying  clerks,  conductors  of  journals,  and 
writers  of  books,  to  a  large  extent.  They  engage  exten- 
sively in  business  on  then*  own  account;  and  the  num- 
ber of  French  women  now  in  London,  who  are  engaged 
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in  business,  is  very  great.  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Dublin  Nation  thus  refers  to  the  subject : 

"  It  is  amazing  the  aptitude  for  business  which  French 
women  display,  and  the  efficient  aid  they  give  their  fathers 
and  husbands  in  their  affairs.  In  the  majority  of  houses 
they  keep  the  books,  and  write  the  letters.  Foreign  cor- 
respondence is  almost  invariably  carried  on  by  women, 
who  are  better  linguists  here  than  the  men.  An  incident 
illustrative  of  their  business  habits  which  lately  came  to  my 
knowledge,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  much  more 
practically  these  Frenchwomen  employ  their  intelligence 
that  our  own  countrywomen. 

"Mademoiselle  I) ,  a  highly  educated  lady,  to 

whom  I  was  introduced  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar,  was  questioning  me 
one  day  on  the  sort  of  educatioji  Irishwomen  get,  and 
whether  they  were  brought  up  with  independent  habits 
and  ideas.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  how  miserably 
dependent  our  women  were,  and,  with  all  our  poverty, 
how  few  modes  of  industry  we  had.  During  our  con- 
versation, she  mentioned  how  grateful  she  was  to  her 
father  who  had  brought  her  up  usefully.  He  had  been 
an  extensive  agent  for  purchasing  fabrics  in  muslin,  silk, 
and  all  the  luxuries  of  dress,  for  the  large  merchant 
houses  which  supply  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
South  America.  In  making  his  selections  from  the 
wholesale  warehouses  to  suit  each  market,  (an  exploit 
requiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  long  experience,)  he 
invariably  brought  his  daughter  with  him,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  her  correct  taste;  and  thus  by  degrees  she 
learnt  precisely  the  species  of  goods  that  would  sell  in 
each  market.  Her  father  had  been  dead  many  years,  and 
his  business  abandoned,  but  her  services  were  eagerly 
solicited  by  houses  who  knew  the  value  of  her  long  disci- 
plined judgment,  and  by  devoting  a  portion  of  her  morn- 
ings occasionally  to  these  selections,  (she  had  not  even 
the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter,)  she  earned  somewhat 
about  ,£300  a  year." 

Many  of  the  young  Frenchwomen  are  enabled  to  make 
a  respectable  livelihood  by  furnishing  designs  to  the 
manufacturers.  There  are  special  schools  for  drawing 
and  design  in  the  principal  towns  of  France,  which  are 
well  frequented  by  girls  of  the  artisan  class,  who  there 
practise  drawing  from  "the  round,"  copying  simple  natural 
objects  set  before  them,  and  combining  them  in  graceful 
and  artistic  forms.  A  sure  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  accu- 
rate knowledge  and  judicious  improvements  in  whatever 
trade  or  pursuits  in  life  they  afterwards  may  adopt.  Indeed, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  special  education 
which  the  French  artisans  receive  at  these  schools,  is 
the  true  cause  of  their  greatly  superior  skill  in  the  art  of 
design,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  all  objects  of  taste  and 
decoration,  as  compared  with  the  English  producers.  Our 
best  patterns  are  borrowed  from  the  French.  Some  of 
our  leading  houses  keep  agents  in  Paris  for  the  express 
purpose  of  selecting  the  best  French  designs,  and  copying 
them  in  our  English  manufactures.  But  our  prints,  our 
castings  and  mouldings,  our  furniture,  are  all  clumsy  and 
ugly  compared  with  the  French.  What  grace  we  display 
in  such  articles,  is  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  them ; 
though,  even  in  borrowing,  for  the  want  of  taste,  we  not 
unfrequently  spoil  their  finest  patterns.  We  yet  want  the 
polite  graces  of  manufacture ;  we  want  in  cultivated  taste 
and  fancy ;  hence  we  run  great  risk  of  losing  our  hold  of 
the  markets  throughout  the  world,  though  this  is  what  we 
cannot  at  all  afford  to  do.  But,  were  our  young  men  and 
young  women  educated  as  they  ought  to  be,  this  inequality 
would  not  fail  soon  to  disappear,  while  the  exercise  of 
taste  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  design,  would,  by  stimula- 
ting the  demand  for  our  manufactured  productions, 
largely  increase  the  field  of  employment  for  the  skilled 
labourers  of  both  sexes. 

Other  departments  of  industry  might  be  named,  in 
which  women  might  be  profitably  occupied.  The  art  of 
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wood  engraving  is  now  already  pursued  by  young  women 
with  considerable  success ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  occupation, 
from  the  neatness  and  finish  of  execution  required,  in 
which  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  excel.  In  Swit- 
zerland, the  women  are  watchmakers  ;  and  their  labours 
in  this  beautiful  art,  in  their  cottage  homes,  tend  greatly 
to  add  to  the  comfort,  independence,  and  respectability 
of  themselves  and  families.  In  the  United  States,  many 
young  women  are  employed  as  compositors  in  printing 
offices,  and  in  this  vocation  they  earn  high  wages.  Neat- 
ness, expertness,  and  intelligence,  are  the  main  qualities 
required ;  the  physical  labour  being  of  the  lightest  kind. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  employment  of  young  women 
in  such  occupations  in  this  country,  would  only  displace 
so  much  men's  labour,  and  tend  to  lower  wages ;  and  to 
some  extent  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  true.  We  are 
already,  in  most  trades,  overstocked  with  labourers ;  and 
there  are  more  men  seeking  employment  than  can  find  it. 
There  remains  then,  lastly,  for  those  who  would  find 
remunerative  employment,  the  consideration  of  Emigra- 
tion as  a  means  towards  that  end.  All  our  colonies  are 
calling  out  for  female  help.  The  young  men  emigrate  in 
increasing  numbers  from  year  to  year,  leaving  the  young 
women  at  home.  A  male  population  thus  accumulates  in 
the  colonies,  and  as  they  get  settled,  and  accumulate 
property,  they  want  servants,  they  want  housekeepers, 
they  want  wives.  Every  ship  which  arrives  from  Aus- 
tralia brings  intelligence  of  the  dearth  of  female  labourers. 
Servants  become  difficult  to  manage  in  consequence  of 
the  host  of  competitors  for  their  services.  They  get  very 
high  wages,  from  j£20  to  £30  a  year,  with  board ;  and 
sempstresses,  milliners,  governesses,  and  female  teachers, 
are  also  eagerly  sought  for.  Young  women,  of  intelli- 
gence and  moral  courage,  might  reasonably  look  to  this 
field  of  profitable  employment,  with  hope  and  joy.  There 
are  many  whose  circumstances  would  at  once  be  im- 
mensely improved  by  emigration.  We  know  personally 
of  many  cases  of  success.  The  voyage  is  long,  it  is  true, 
but  the  female  emigrants  are  carefully  attended  to  on 
ship-board,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
they  are  taken  in  charge  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  until  they 
are  carefully  settled,  or  provided  for.  There  is  the  same 
demand  for  female  labour  in  the  United  States,  but  prin- 
cipally for  domestic  servants.  A  large  portion  of  the  maid 
servants  in  the  New  England  States  are  Irishwomen,  who 
receive  from  five  to  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  th£y  are 
generally  enabled  to  save  out  of  their  wages  sufficient  to 
bring  over  the  rest  of  their  poorer,  relatives  from  old 
Ireland.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  also,  and  in  the 
Western  States,  the  demand  for  female  servants,  for 
dairymaids,  and  such  like,  is  still  greater,  and  they  are 
certain  of  obtaining  high  wages.  The  social  position  of 
woman  in  the  States  is  considerably  higher  than  amongst 
us.  America  has  been  called  "  the  paradise  of  women ; " 
and  the  inducements  which  that  country,  as  well  as  our 
own  colonies  hold  out  to  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
young  women  in  this  country,  are  certainly  worthy  of 
their  serious  regard  and  consideration. 


A    GRANDMOTHER    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

IT  is'  a  profitable  study  to  trace  the  life,  the  trials,  and 
the  successes  of  those  who  have  triumphed  over  difficulties 
and  raised  themselves  to  eminence  and  honour.  But  it 
is  often  equally  profitable  to  mark  some  humbler 
character,  and  meditate  on  the  quiet  virtues  which  have 
endeared  their  owner  in  his  generation,  and  enabled  him  to 
lead  a  happy  and  a  useful  life,  even  under  circumstances 
which  the  world  esteems  unprosperous.  There  could 
hardly,  in  the  rscords  of  private  life,  be  a  more  striking 
and  touching  history  than  that  recorded  in  his  auto- 
biography by  Sir  John  Blamston,  of  his  grandmother, 


Mary  Hill.  This  exemplary  lady  was  descended  from  a 
highly  respectable  English  family,  but  her  parents  having 
been  driven  from  their  home  by  the  terrible  persecutions 
of  Queen  Mary,  she  was  born  and  baptised  in  the  year 
1652,  at  Antwerp,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  had  taken 
shelter. 

In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  they 
returned  to  England,  and  here  the  young  Mary  was 
educated,  and  brought  up  to  love  that  church  for  which 
her  parents  had  suffered  persecution,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  she  herself  must  have  undergone  considerable  in- 
convenience, during  their  exile  in  Flanders,  and  their 
tedious  voyage  on  returning. 

At  the  age  of  six  she  lost  her  father,  Nicholas  Hill,  and 
the  ensuing  year  her  mother  married  again,  to  Bishop 
Bullingham,  but  of  the  character  of  the  father  whom  she 
lost,  or  the  step-father  who  supplied  his  place,  we  have 
no  record  in  the  memoirs ;  but  we  are  told  that  she  was 
carefully  and  piously  educated,  and  so  well  grounded  in 
her  faith,  and  so  firmly  attached  to  that  Communion  for 
which  she  had  been  born  an  exile,  that  neither  threats, 
arguments,  or  entreaties  could  draw  her  from  it,  though 
she  was  assailed  on  every  side,  and  lived  in  what  were 
truly  troublous  times.  Reaching  the  uncommon  age 
of  ninety-four,  a  glance  at  English  history,  at  that  period, 
will  show  us  the  changes  she  witnessed,  and  the  political, 
moral,  and  religious  convulsions  which  shook  England 
in  her  life -time,  when  the  monarchy  and  the  church  were 
alike  overthrown,  and  the  triumphant  enemies  of  both 
pointed  exultingly  to  their  demolition  as  a  certain 
evidence  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

The  date  of  Mary  Hill's  marriage  is  not  mentioned, 
but  her  husband  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  his 
day,  and  was  descended  from  an  old  and  honourable 
family,  being  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Edmunde  Mounde- 
ford,  of  Feltwell,  in  Norfolk ;  from  this  marriage  sprang 
four  children,  but,  though  it  appears  that  their  talents 
and  virtues  gave  promise  of  being  a  comfort  to  their 
parents,  they  were  all  cut  off  early  in  life.  The  two  sons 
died  unmarried;  the  elder,  who  was  distinguished  at 
College  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  being  drowned 
in  his  travels,  and  the  younger  dying  of  a  decline; 
all  hope  of  their  name  being  transmitted  to  posterity  was 
taken  away,  and  the  affectionate  tenderness  of  the 
mother  must  have  centred  itself  in  the  surviving 
daughters.  But  here  again  her  affections  were  destined 
to  be  invaded:  her  eldest  daughter,  in  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excellent  husband's  love, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  young  family,  was  sud- 
denly torn  from  every  tie,  and  her  eight  little  children 
were  made  motherless  at  a  stroke. 

But  they  were  not  left  desolate,  for  it  was  now  that 
their  grandmother  aroused  herself,  and  resolved  on 
sacrificing  time  and  ease,  and  (what  the  old  value  so 
much)  quiet,  for  the  children  of  her  daughter.  She  who 
had  trained  the  mother  they  had  lost,  now  took  her 
lace  with  them,  and  quitting  her  own  house  in  Milk 
itreet,  resolved  to  reside  entirely  with  her  son-in-law. 
Nor  must  this  be  esteemed  a  trifling  sacrifice,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  care  of  eight  children,  she  had  her  husband, 
old,  infirm,  and  sightless,  dependent  on  her  for  comfort 
and  attendance,  and  she  was  herself  at  the  time  advanced 
in  years,  as  she  must  have  been  at  least  62  or  63. 

Her  cares,  however,  were  not  confined  to  her  own 
grandchildren,  for  Sir  John  records  to  her  honour,  that, 
"  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Stephen,  (who  had  married 
his  father's  sister)  his  father,  Sir  John,  was  left  by  him 
chancellor  and  overseer  of  his  will,  and  the  care  of  the 
children  being  left  to  him  also,  this  Mary  took  the  care 
off  my  father  and  the  trouble  to  herself,  and  bred  up  the 
boys  with  my  brother  Francis,  and  the  girls  with  my 
sisters,  which  they  very  gratefully  acknowledged  during 
their  lives,  calling  her  grandmother,  though  she  was 
allied  no  otherwise  than  in  her  cares." 
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And  well  did  she  deserve  the  title  of  "  grandmother  j" 
that  title  which  unites  so  much  of  tenderness  and  vene- 
ration in  our  feelings.  Nobly  did  she  perform  her 
duty ;  it  was  no  half  work  with  her ;  it  appears  that  every 
sacrifice  which  duty  required  was  readily  and  cheerfully 
made ;  such  as  resigning  her  own  home,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  hours  and  habits,  which  are  inseparable 
from  it,  and  at  once  plunging  into  all  the  bustle,  noise, 
and  discomforts  attendant  on  a  large  and  very  young 
family,  at  a  period  of  life  when  many,  perhaps  most 
women  would  consider  that  their  life's  labour  was 
over,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  rest  before  sinking 
into  the  grave. 

So  thoroughly  did  she  fulfil  her  task,  and  so  deeply 
were  her  wards  comvinced  of  the  benefits  they  had  derived 
from  her,  that  the  elder  Stephen,  when  he  was  left  a 
widower,  would  not  be  denied,  but  persuaded  her  to  take 
his  daughter  under  her  care,  that  she  might  enjoy  that 
maternal  attention  by  which  he  and  his  own  sisters  had 
so  greatly  profited. 

Many  also  of  her  other  relatives  left  their  children  to 
her  guardianship,  and  her  house  must  have  somewhat 
resembled  an  orphan  asylum,  save  that  its  happy  inmates 
enjoyed  a  tenderness  and  care  which  no  hired  protectors 
could  be  expected  to  equal. 

We  can  picture  her  sitting  amidst  her  youthful  com- 
panions ;  her  countenance  retaining  the  traces  of 
youthful  beauty ;  her  figure,  firm  and  upright ;  her 
step,  steady  and  elastic;  engaged  in  some  elaborate 
piece  of  needle-work,  such  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  and  for  prosecuting  which,  even  to  the  last  year  of 
her  life,  she  required  not  the  use  of  spectacles ;  cheerful 
and  lively  in  her  manner,  pious  in  her  habits,  and  in- 
variably charitable  and  kind  to  all  about  her. 

But,  though  suffering  few  of  the  inconveniences  of 
advanced  years,  she  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she  did 
not  consider  long  life  a  blessing,  for  it  entailed  a 
lengthened  separation  from  the  dearest  friends,  which,  to 
her  affectionate  disposition,  seemed  the  severest  evil. 
Well,  indeed,  can  we  imagine  that  she  had  learnt  to 
look  on  life  as  a  weary  pilgrimage,  for  great  had  been 
her  trials  and  he*  toils.  She  lived  to  see  her  country 
desolated  by  a  cruel  war ;  her  king  murdered  ;  her 
church  overthrown ;  she  survived  her  children,  her 
husband,  and  her  income.  She  was  forced,  in  old  age, 
through  the  political  and  religious  convulsions,  to  become 
a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  her  descendants;  and, 
after  a  life  of  usefulness,  such  as  few  can  equal,  she  spent 
an  old  age  of  poverty  and  restriction.  Doubtless  she 
had  well  learned  the  lesson  that  life  is  not  a  holiday,  to 
be  trifled  away  in  idle  and  vain  pursuits  ;  nor  is  peace  of 
mind  here,  and  a  good  hope  for  the  future,  to  be  won  by 
folded  hands,  and  half-formed  projects  or  wishes. 

How  well  she  must  have  learnt  to  husband  her  time, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  flying  hours,  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact,  that,  even  in  needle- work,  her  active 
fingers  equalled  the  boasted  industry  of  our  modern 
women  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  business 
attending  on  the  educating  and  keeping  house  for  so 
numerous  a  family,  the  necessary  attentions  to  her  blind 
husband,  and  her  extensive  charities,  she  found  time  to 
embroider  for  her  eldest  grandson  a  set  of  sofa  cushions, 
seats,  and  chair  covers ;  a  similar  set  for  his  brother, 
Moundeford  Blamston  ;  and  also  for  every  one  of  her 
grandchildren,  she  prepared  some  piece  of  her  own 
handiwork.  It  is  in  these  words  her  grandson  speaks  of 
her : — 

"  She  was  charitable  to  the  uttermost,  nay,  beyond 
her  estate  and  ability.  Her  husband  left  her  what  he 
had,  namely,  the  lease  of  the  house  she  lived  in,  and  her 
life  in  the  lease  of  the  tythes  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate, 
held  under  the  church  of  Westminster  for  three  lives. 
She  outlived  the  lease  of  her  house ;  yet  the  Mercer's 
Company,  of  whom  it  was  held,  neither  raised  the  rent 


nor  did  suffer  it  to  be  let  to  any  other  (though  it  was 
necessary  to  be  repaired,  or  rather  new  built).  The 
tythes  of  Aldersgate  failed  much  in  the  wars,  insomuch 
that  she  could  not  pay  the  church  rent ;  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Presbyterians,  too,  refusing  to  pay,  and  the 
Mayor  of  London  would  not  give  the  remedy  by  law  ap- 
pointed; she  was,  therefore,  enforced  to  go  into  Chancery, 
where  the  remedy  was  equal  to  or  worse  than  the  disease ;  as 
I,  by  experience,  found,  who,  being  her  executor,  and  hav- 
ing my  life  jointly  with  Thomas  Randes,  in  that  lease,  we 
pursued  a  suit  in  Chancery,  begun  by  her,  and  ready  for 
hearing  at  her  death,  for  four  pounds,  due  from  a  joiner 
and  a  smith.  It  cost  us  to  recover  that  four  pounds, 
two  hundred  at  least ;  I  having  bills  by  me  for  so  much, 
though  most  of  the  counsel  would  not  take  fees  of  me. 
But  the  tythes  failing,  as  I  have  said,  my  aunt  and  my- 
self paid  the  rent  to  the  church ;  and  yet  she  must  have 
wanted,  had  she  not  been  otherwise  assisted  by  my  father, 
my  aunt,  and  myself;  and  yet,  in  her  lowest  condition, 
she  was  cheerful  and  helpful  to  her  poor  kindred, 
especially  to  her  nephew,  Richard  Archbold,  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  her  sister." 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing on  this  remarkable  woman,  her  age  and  her  exertions, 
her  early  and  her  latter  situation  in  life,  her  sufferings, 
her  sorrows,  her  bereavements,  her  straitened  income, 
and  her  increasing  infirmities,  we  cannot  but  consider 
that  this  picture  of  her  cheerfulness,  liberality,  and  con- 
tent, presents  an  admirable  example  to  women  of  all  ranks. 
She  had  educated,  with  maternal  care,  upwards  of 
twenty  children,  besides  some  who  did  not  grow  up,  and 
her  own  sons  and  daughters.  Many  of  these  did  due 
honour,  by  then*  virtues,  to  the  careful  superintendence 
of  the  active  grandmother,  and  thus  did  the  influence  of 
her  superior  character  spread  abroad  its  good  effects  in 
every  direction,  like  the  diverging  circles  on  the  water 
which  continue  to  extend  even  after  the  stone  which  gave 
them  motion  has  sunk  beneath  the  wave.  Surely,  such 
an  example  may  be  safely  pointed  out  to  those  mothers  of 
modern  days,  who,  by  their  situation,  their  occupations, 
or  their  tastes,  imagine  themselves  freed  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  superintend  the  education  of  their  families.  Let 
not  the  grandmother  of  two  hundred  years  ago  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  the  women  of  our  day  of  boasted 
enlightenment ;  let  it  not  appear  that  we  are  less  capable 
of  exertion  and  endurance  than  the  matron  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  May  there  be  many  in  our  own 
land  of  whom  it  shall  be  said,  as  it  might  justly  be  so  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Moundeford  : 

"  Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ; 

Her  husband  also  and  he  praiseth  her. 

Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously ; 

But  thou  excellest  them  all." 

C.  A.  H. 


THE  SEASONS. 

Nature  revives,  the  ice-throned  King 
Resigns  his  tyrant's  power ; 

And,  like  a  happy  mother,  Spring 
Weeps  o'er  her  first-born  flower. 

Then  does  the  tender  roseling  blush 

Beneath  the  summer  sky  ; 
But  scarcely  drinks  the  tears  that  gush 

From  Morning's  golden  eye  ! 

Ere  Autumn  with  his  am'rous  breath, 
Comes  his  young  bride  to  woo, 

And  braids  her  tresses  with  a  wreath 
Of  amber- coloured  hue. 

Alas  !  she  finds  his  bosom  cold, 
She  droops  with  shivering  sigh  ; 

And  Autumn  lives  but  to  behold 
His  lov'd,  his  fair  one  die. 


EDMUND. 
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MRS.  PECK'S  PUDDING. 

A  CHRISTMAS  ROMANCE. 

"  THE  disappointment  will  be  dreadful/'  said  Mrs.  Peck, 
speaking  to  herself,  and  looking  from  the  dingy  floor  up 
to  the  bare  walls  and  the  blank  ceiling.  "  But  how  to  get 
one,  Heaven  only  knows ! " 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  December. 
Christmas  Day  was  at  hand,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
existence,  Mrs.  Peck  was  without  a  plum-pudding.  For 
years  past  she  had  been  reduced  in  life ;  but  never  so 
reduced  as  that !  She  was  in  despair. 

With  Mrs.  Peck  a  plum-pudding  on  Christmas  Day 
was  an  article  of  her  faith. 

Yes — she  must  have  one,  though  it  should  prove  but 
a  dumpling  of  larger  growth.  But  how  ?  Buying  was 
out  of  the  question — she  had  not  half  a  farthing  in  the 
house — a  widow  without  a  mite  ! — and  stealing  was  not 
to  be  thought  of — she  must  borrow  or  beg.  Once  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  she  acted  on  it  without  delay.  There 
were  plenty  of  little  emissaries  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of 
her  own  children  for  the  necessary  errands — namely, 
Careful  Susan,  Dirty  Polly,  Greedy  Charley,  Whistling 
Dick,  Little  Jack,  and  Ragged  Peter,  so  called  from  a 
fragment  of  linen  that  usually  dangled  behind  him,  like 
a  ship's  ensign  from  its  stern. 

"  Children  ! "  said  Mrs.  Peck,  "  I  ain  going  to  have 
a  Christmas  plum-pudding." 

At  such  an  unexpected  announcement,  the  children 
shouted,  jumped  about,  and  clapped  their  skinny  hands. 
But  their  mirth  was  of  brief  duration.  Second  thoughts 
for  once  none  of  the  best,  soon  reminded  them  that  the 
cupboard  was  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's ;  while  the 
maternal  pocket  was  equally  empty.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  at  last  broken  by  Little  Jack. 
i  "  But,  mammy,  you  have  got  no  plums." 

"  And  no  flour,"  said  Careful  Susan. 

"  And  no  suet,"  said  Dirty  Polly. 

"  Nor  no  sugar,"  said  Ragged  Peter. 

"  And   no   almonds   and   orange-peel,"    said  Greedy 

Charley. 

"  No  eggs,"  said  Careful  Susan. 

"  And  never  a  saucepan,"  said  Whistling  Dick. 

"  As  to  almonds  and  orange-peel,"  said  Mrs.  Peck, 
"  we  must  do  without.  Our  pudding  will  be  a  very  plain 
one.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  get  it  at  all,  for  there  is  not  one 
ingredient  in  the  house.  We  must  borrow  and  beg ;  so 
get  ready,  all  of  you,  to  run  on  my  errands." 

"  Let  me  go  for  the  plums,  mother,"  said  Greedy 
Charley ;  but  knowing  his  failing,  she  assigned  to  him  to 
plead  to  Mr.  Crop,  the  butcher,  for  a  morsel  of  suet. 
Dirty/Polly  was  to  extract  a  few  currants  and  raisins,  and 
some  sugar  if  she  could,  out  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  grocer ; 
Little  Jack  was  to  wheedle  a  trifle  of  flour  from  Mr. 
Stone,  the  baker ;  and  Careful  Susan  was  to  get  three 
eggs  of  Mrs.  Saukins,  who  did  mangling  in  her  parlour, 
and  kept  fowls  in  her  cellar.  Whistling  Dick  under- 
took to  borrow  a  saucepan  ;  and,  as  Ragged  Peter  in- 
sisted also  on  a  commission,  he  was  sent  to  hunt  about 
the  streets,  and  pick  up  a  little  orange-peel — candied,  if 
possible. 

So  away  went  all  the  children,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  in  search  of  a  pudding,  by  instalments.  Charley 
succeeded  at  the  jolly  butcher's  -,  he  begged  and  got  his 
lump  of  suet.  A  good  beginning  ! 

The  success  of  Dirty  Polly  was  less  decisive.  The 
grocer,  before  whom  she  presented  herself,  asking  for 
"  raisins,  currants,  and  brown  sugar,"  on  learning 
that  it  was  "  all  for  charity  "  that  she  asked,  looked  the 
little  girl  in  the  face,  and  taking  up  a  square  parcel  of 
something,  thrust  it  into  her  hand,  saying — "  There, 
take  that,  and  tell  your  mother  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it." 

Little  Jack  next  tried  his  experiment  on  Mrs.  Stone, 


the  baker's  wife — a  woman  with  a  nose  so  sharp-pointed, 
that  she  might  have  drilled  with  it  the  holes  in  her  butter- 
biscuits.  The  flour — a  quartern  of  the  best — was  mea- 
sured out,  but  when  Mrs.  Stone  found  that  no  money  was 
forthcoming,  she  emptied  back  the  flour,  and  tossed  the 
empty  flour-bag  into  the  face  of  the  urchin.  Seeing  the 
misery  of  the  child,  however,  she  took  him  into  a  back- 
room, and  thrusting  a  paper  parcel  into  his  hand,  said — 
"  There,  there's  spiritual  food — go  home,  and  tell  your 
mother  to  feed  you  well  with  it."  Jack  ran  home,  won- 
dering what  the  gift  could  be. 

Careful  Susan  could  squeeze  no  eggs  from  Mrs.  Sau- 
kins, the  egg-merchant,  but  got  from  her  a  receipt  for 
making  a  pudding — "  rich,  yet  economical." 

Ragged  Peter  found  no  orange-peel;  but  a  kindly 
butler,  observing  a  rent  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  boy's 
trowsers,  beckoned  him  to  come  in,  and  shortly  pro- 
duced a  large  bundle,  which  he  presented  to  Peter, 
saying,  "  There,  take  that,  it's  good  stuff ;  tell  your 
mother  to  do  her  best  with  it."  "  We'll  have  a  pudding 
any-how,"  thought  Peter,  running  home,  his  rags  fluttering 
in  the  wind. 

Whistling  Dick's  voyage  of  discovery  proved  a  failure  : 
he  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  tetotum  instead  of  a  sauce- 
pan. We  now  return  to  Mrs.  Peck,  who  was  waiting 
anxiously  at  home  for  the  materials  of  the  Christmas 
pudding. 

The  widow  Peck  has  been  described  as  a  woman  of 
sanguine  disposition.  We  left  her  sitting  with  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  her  chin  between  her  hands,  with  a 
dreamy  steamy  plum-pudding  in  all  its  glory  before  her 
— a  vision  not  at  all  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Greedy 
Charley  with  a  real  substantial  lump  of  suet.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  Dirty  Polly,  but,  alas  !  without  those 
conical  paper  bags  associated  with  bugar  and  spice,  and 
all  that  is  nice  in  grocery. 

"  What  !  no  raisins — no  currants — no  sugar — no  no- 
thing !  " 

"  Yes,  —  that  ? "  said  Dirty  Polly,  throwing  her 
packet  on  the  table ;  "  and  you're  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it." 

The  mother  caught  up  the  packet,  and  impatiently 
tearing  off  the  envelope,  in  a  faint  voice  proclaimed  the 
contents. 

"  A  square  of  yellow  soap  1" 

"  A  square  of  yellow  soap !"  repeated  both  the 
children. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  of  Heaven,"  said  the  widow, 
holding  up  the  article  towards  the  ceiling,  "  how  I 
am  to  use  that  in  a  pudding  !  "  But  Heaven  made  no 
answer. 

"  If  s  for  washing  my  face  with  !  "  cried  Dirty  Polly 
very  indignantly.  "  I  saw  him  stare  at  me  !" 

"  Well,  there  can't  be  a  plum-pudding  without  plums," 
said  the  widow,  looking  the  very  picture  of  despair.  But 
her  lamentations  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  Little 
Jack  :  he  had  brought  the  flour,  of  course. 

"  No,  mammy,"  said  Jack,  "  I've  got  no  flour  at  all ; 
but  there's  grits." 

"  Grits  ! "  exclaimed  the  widow.  "  Who  wants  grits  ?" 
But  the  case,  when  opened,  appeared  even  worse.  "  Grits, 
indeed !  It's  a  parcel  of  religious  tracks !  " 

"  It  a'n't  my  fault,"  said  little  Jack,  blubbering,  and 
having  recourse  to  an  old  night-cap  for  want  of  a 
handkerchief.  "  It  was  Mrs.  Stone's.  She  said  it  was 
for  spiritous  food,  and  I  thought  she  meant  gruel,  with 
rum  in  it." 

'•  WTell,  well,"  said  the  widow,  forgetting,  mother-like, 
her  own  troubles  in  the  grief  of  her  little  one.  "  Don't 
cry.  We  shall,  perhaps,  have  a  pudding  yet — who  knows  ? 
Susan,  may  be,  will  have  better  luck." 

As  she  spoke,  Susan  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
walking  gravely  up  to  the  table,  began  to  search  under 
her  frock. 
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"Why,  in  Mercy's  name!"  exclaimed  the  alarmed 
widow,  "  what  is  the  girl  fumbling  at !  You  surely  have 
not  brought  the  eggs  in  your  pocket  ?" 

"  I  haven't  brought  the  eggs  in  anything,"  said  Susan, 
Still  groping  among  her  petticoats. 

"  No  I     Then  what  have  you  brought  ?  " 

"  A  receipt  for  a  plum-pudding." 

"A  receipt !"  screamed  the  excited  widow — "  a  receipt! 
Why  it's  the  only  thing  I  don't  want !  I  can  write  a 
receipt  myself — take  a  pound  of  suet,  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants, a  pound  of  plums — but  how  am  I  take  'em? 
Where's  my  materials  !  " 

"  Here  they  are,  mother,"  shouted  the  well-known 
voice  of  ragged  Peter  ;  as  he  bounded  into  the  room  and 
threw  a  good-looking  bundle  on  the  table.  "  There's 
the  materials  ! " 

"Then  we're  in  luck  after  all!"  said  the  widow, 
nervously  tugging  at  the  knots  of  the  old  handkerchief, 
which  suddenly  gave  way,  and  allowed  the  materials  to 
unfold  themselves. 

"  O  lor  !  O  cri !  O  criminy !  ejaculated  Peter,  and 
Charley,  and  Little  Jack,  the  girls  using  similar  inter- 
jections of  their  own. 

"  Hold  me ! "  cried  the  widow,  ' ( lay  hold  of  me,  or  I 
shall  run  away.  I'm  going  off  my  head — I'm  half  crazy — 
take  'em  out  of  my  sight ! — A  pair  of  old  red  plushes  !  " 

"  I  thought,"  whined  Peter,  "  they  was  things  from 
the  pantry.  But  that  comes  of  turning  my  back  to  the 
porter  and  exposing  my  rags.  I  wish,  I  do,  that  I  was 
all  front !  " 

"There's  Dick,"  exclaimed  Susan;  "I  hear  his  whistle 
in  the  distance.  I  wonder  if  he  has  got  the  saucepan  !  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  we  shall  have  that,"  said  the  widow, 
with  great  bitterness;  repeated  disappointments  had 
brought  her  to  the  mood  for  what  she  called  arranging 
Providence. — "Yes,  we  shall  have  the  saucepan,  no 
doubt,  just  because  we've  nothing  to  put  in  it."  She 
was  wrong.  In  another  minute,  Dick  was  standing 
amongst  his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  empty-handed. 

"  Why,  bless  the  boy !  He  hasn't  brought  the  sauce- 
pan after  all ! " 

"No,"  said  Dick, — "nor  even  a  tin-pot.  But  I've 
brought  this,"  and  he  chucked  his  present  on  the  table. 

"  As  I  live,"  cried  the  widow, — "  It's  an  ivory  to-tum ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick.  "  It  was  given  me  by  the  young 
Brittons.  They  seemed  to  think  as  we  had  no  pudding, 
we  should  like  to  divert  our  hungers." 

"  Divert  a  fool's  head  ! "  cried  the  poor  widow,  throw- 
ing herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  laughing  hysterically. 
"The  world's  gone  mad! — the  world's  gone  mad,  and 
everybody  is  crazy  !  The  more  one  wants  anything,  the 
more  they  give  one  something  else — and  the  more  one 
don't  want  anything,  the  more  they  force  it  upon  you ! 
Here  am  I,  going  to  make  a  plum-pudding — or  rather 
•wanting  to  make  one — and  what  have  I  got  towards  it  I " 

"  A  lump  of  suet !  "  muttered  Charley. 

"Yes,  that's  something,"  said  the  widow.  "But 
what  else — tell  me  what  else  have  I  got  towards  my 
pudding?  Why  a  square  of  yellow  soap— a  bundle  of 
tracks — a  written  receipt — a  pair  of  red  plushes, — and  a 
tetotum  ! " 

At  this  juncture  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
children  rushed  to  the  latch,  and  let  in  a  tall  thin  man, 
in  black  clothes  and  green  spectacles — a  "  Perambulating 
member  of  the  District  Benevolent  Visitation  Society." 
He  had  seen  Whistling  Dick  looking  eagerly  in  at  the 
window  of  a  cook-shop,  and  followed  him  home.  He 
came,  he  said,  to  "  relieve  all  their  wants."  The  family 
were  in  ecstacies  of  joy.  The  man  wrote  something  in  a 
red  book,  tore  out  a  leaf,  folded  it  up,  and  presented  it 
to  the  widow,  saying,  "There's  an  order,  ma'am,  for 
what  you  want."  He  then  made  his  exit,  deluged 
with  blessings.  The  order  was  unfolded,  and  read.  It 
was  an  order  for  "six  YARDS  OF  FLANNEL!"  The 


widow  was  almost  frantic,  and  was  like  to  choke.  The 
first  explosion  was  in  a  fierce  voice — "Wipe  Jackey's 
nose  !  "  The  second,  "  Tear  up  that  devilish  paper !" 
Here  another  knock  came  to  the  door;  and  a  strange- 
looking,  humourous  old  gentleman  entered. 

"  I  believe,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you  have  just 
had  a  visit  from  an  agent  of  a  Benevolent  Society  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  be  hanged  to  him  !  "  thought  the  widow ; 
"  and  perhaps  you're  another  ! "  but  she  held  her  tongue. 
The  stranger,  therefore,  repeated  his  question  to  Susan, 
as  the  eldest  of  the  children,  and  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  the  stranger.  "  And  he  asked  if 
you  were  not  in  distress ;  and  you  said  that  you  were,  and 
he  told  you  he  was  come  to  relieve  it." 

"  Yes,  with  six  yards "  burst  from  several  voices. 

"  Hush — hold  your  little  tongues  !  I  know  it  all — with 
an  order  for  six  yards  of  flannel — wasn't  it  so  ?  Six 
yards  of  flannel  for  a  Christmas  pudding — ha  !  ha !  ha !  " 

The  children  would  have  laughed  too,  but  they  were 
afraid.  The  stranger  had  suddenly  turned  into  a  con- 
juror, who  knew  their  thoughts  and  wishes. 

"  You  are  right,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  widow.  "  He 
called  himself  by  some  hard  name." 

"  Yes,  an  ambulating  member,"  said  the  stranger,  "  of 
the  District  Visitation.  I  know  them  well.  Six  yards  of 
flannel — just  like  them.  That's  their  way.  There  was 
poor  Biddy  Hourigan,  an  Irish  Catholic,  ma'am — they 
visited  her  too,  and  found  her  in  deep  distress,  not  about 
a  pudding  though,  but  because  she  had  not  a  farthing  in 
the  world  to  get  her  husband  out  of  purgatory.  And 
how  do  you  think,  ma'am,  they  relieved  a  poor  soul  in 
purgatory  ?  Why,  with  a  bushel  of  coals  !  " 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  the  widow ;  adding,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  "  that  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
winter  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,  there's  no  winter  there"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  But  what  are  all  those  heterogeneous  articles  on  the 
table,  neither  eatables  nor  drinkables — have  you  been 
visited,  ma'am,  by  half  a  dozen  Societies  ? " 

The  widow,  with  the  help  of  her  family,  related  their 
adventures  in  search  of  a  pudding,  at  the  end  of  which 
the   stranger  laughed   so   long   and   immoderately,   and 
choked,  and  got  so  black  in  the  face,  that  the  children  ! 
shrieked  in  chorus  for  fear  he  should  go  to  heaven  before  \ 
his  time.      But   ready-made   angel   as   he  was,   heaven 
spared  him  a  little  longer,  by  letting  him  come  to;  at 
which,  however,  instead  of  seeming  overjoyed,  he  looked   j 
very  grave,  and  shook  his  head,  till  the  widow  feared  he  j 
had  "  bust  a  vessel." 

"Too  bad,"  he  said  at  last,  "too  bad  of  me  to  laugh 
at  such  distress.  I  must  make  amends  on  the  spot — 
and  the  best  way  will  be  to  make  you  all,  if  I  can,  as 
merry  as  myself.  There  ma'am " — and  he  placed  in  the  ; 
widow's  hand  a  purse,  through  the  green  meshes  of  j 
which  she  perceived  the  glitter  of  sovereigns,  like  gold- 
fish among  weeds.  "  Properly  laid  out,  that  money  will 
purchase  all  the  requisites  for  a  Christmas  plum -pudding, 
and  some  odd  comforts  and  clothing  besides.  Hush — no 
words,  I  guess  them  all  by  sympathy  !  Only  a  shake  of 
the  hand  all  round,  and  a  kiss  from  the  little  one. 
There !  Be  good  boys  and  girls !  God  bless  you  all ! 
Good-by ! " 

The  children  watched  the  exit  of  the  generous  stranger 
till  the  last  bit  of  him  disappeared,  and  then,  as  if 
"  drowned  in  a  dream,"  still  continued  gazing  on  the 
door. 

"  He  was  a  real  gentleman  1 "  cried  Dick. 

"A  saint!  a  saint!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peck,  "a  real 
saint  upon  earth — and  I  took  him  for  a  bailiff !  but  no 
matter.  He  don't  know  it,  that's  one  comfort;  and  if  he 
did,  such  an  angelical  being  would  forgive  it.  But  come, 
children,  what  are  you  all  staring  at  ?  Why  don't  you 
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huzza,  now,  as  you  did  afore,  and  whistle,  and  take 
hands,  and  dance  round  the  table  ?  Vent  yourselves  how 
you  like — only  don't  quite  pull  the  house  down — for 
we've  got  a  Christmas  pudding  at  last  1 " — Thomas  Hood. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  HISTORY. 

HISTORY  is  the  world's  experience.  What  is  experience  ? 
It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  any  facts,  but  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  each  fact  is  the  illustration.  A  child  sees 
the  melting  scenes  in  a  peep-show,  and  each  new  wonder 
obscures  the  last;  he  grasps  a  new  toy,  and  forgets  the 
peep-show ;  the  more  numerous  the  new  objects  that 
attract  him,  the  weaker  is  the  hold  of  one  upon  his  me- 
mory. And  thus  many  an  old  man,  who  has  seen  much 
of  life,  is  but  a  child  in  mind ;  and  he  who  has  stored  all 
history  in  an  unthinking  head,  goes  down  to  his  grave 
not  a  particle  the  wiser.  It  is  to  him  like  a  gaudy  picture 
to  a  baby,  something  attractive  by  its  glitter,  yet  without 
a  meaning. 

But  suppose  we  have  read  history  with  thought — have 
identified  what  we  were  with  what  we  are — have  recog- 
nised in  the  men  of  old,  our  own  desires  and  hopes,  only 
deepened  by  strong  resolve,  and  aim  and  trust — have 
clearly  traced  the  course  of  progress  through  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  power — tending  to  the  distant  perfect — as  the  silver 
river  tending  to  the  sea:  assuming  this,  what  does 
history  teach  us  ?  Some  former  times  and  nations  have  been 
superior  to  ours  in  a  few  particulars,  so  were  there  mo- 
ments of  thought  in  our  younger  days,  purer  and  brighter 
than  those  we  now  experience;  yet  has  not  reason 
increased,  and  sense  expanded  by  the  approach  to 
maturity.  Many  lower  animals  have  senses  more  acute 
'than  ours  ;  yet  man  is  ' '  lord  of  the  creation."  The 
Master-voice  once  said — "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  is  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
Yet  was  Solomon,  without  one  atom  of  his  glory,  greater 
than  the  whole  multitude  of  lilies.  We  are  nearer  the 
full  knowledge  of  God  than  we  were  when  children ;  and 
so  is  the  race  of  man,  than  when  that  race  began.  Our 
present  condition  is  surely  the  result  of  former  physical 
force ;  but  this  prepared  the  way  ere  a  nobler  force  was 
known.  Nature  ever  does  her  cruder,  rougher  work, 
first,  then  rises  to  the  greater  and  the  finer ;  as  Burns 
says  jocularly — 

"  Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses  O  !" 

There  is  an  infancy  in  all  Nature's  works,  and  in  that 
stage  we  must  expect  what  is  low — material — earthly. 
The  foundation-stones  of  our  noblest  buildings  we  do 
not  polish  and  engrave.  God's  fairest  flowers  rise  from 
the  most  corrupted  soil ;  therefore  is  progress  every- 
where the  main-spring  of  life.  We  have  nothing  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  present — nothing  to  complain  of  in 
the  past ;  the  same  motives  influence  us ;  but  we  know 
better  how  to  serve  them.  Man  of  old  was  an  heroic 
butcher,  for  his  own  interest ;  and  in  the  present  day, 
greets  his  brother  in  the  market-place,  and  the  foreigner 
in  the  mart,  for  the  same  reason. 

But  it  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  sigh  for  "  the  times 
gone  by,"  as  others  do  for  childhood ;  they  think  them- 
selves glorified  by  their  fathers — not  from  themselves — 
that  the  world  is  degenerate,  because  it  is  wiser  than 
brutal ;  that  the  stone  of  the  temple,  lying  nearest  heaven, 
is  honoured  only  by  the  basement.  That  fallacy  is  evident ; 
it  springs  from  envy,  and  want  of  self-respect,  and  lack  of 
energy.  You  deify  things  of  the  past  ; — Shakspere, 
Bacon,  and  Newton  shall  never  be  equalled —  Grecian 
art  approached — Egypt's  lore  and  relics  rivalled.  Pretty 
prattle  of  earth's  babyhood  !  Had  ever  the  time  arrived 
when  "it  had  grown  perfect,  would  it  not  have  laid  its 
mission  down,  signed  by  its  finished  power,  and  melted 
into  heaven  ?  No  :  we  may  look  back  in  love  upon  our 


little  native  town,  but,  turning  from  it,  see  before  us  the 
blue  receding  hills ;  while,  steadily  keeping  the  path  be- 
fore us,  we  march  on  to  better,  broader  fields. 

Another  fallacy  that  leads  to  the  worst  results  of  hatred, 
prejudice,  and  sin,  is  that  flower  of  egotism — the  pride 
of  country,  whose  fruit  is  war  and  exclusion.  Why  is 
it  honourable  to  be  Englishmen,  unless  such  are,  and  do, 
better  than  others  ?  If  our  favourable  institutions  are 
the  fruits  of  our  forefathers'  energy,  that  is  not  our 
credit,  but  our  blessing  ,•  we  may  as  well  plume  ourselves 
on  our  position  in  great  Nature,  for  we  can  but  do  with 
these,  as  with  her  gifts — use  them  as  means  whereby  we 
may  grow  better.  Each  mind  is  its  own  source  of  pride ; 
and  its  being  better  or  worse  than  others  determines 
its  worth.  Are  our  petty  factions  so  divided  by  strips  of 
land  or  sea,  scarce  appreciable  in  the  dread  immensity,  as 
to  blot  out  nature's  brotherhood  ?  Let  us  pray  for  a  time 
when  man  shall  set  his  foot  upon  this  little  earth,  but  as 
a  stepping-stone  in  his  eternal  course  through  all  crea- 
tion, to  the  "  unmeasured  perfect"  which  opens  before  his 
ever-growing  soul.  Yet  to  love  our  land  is  natural ;  we 
know  it  best ;  it  is  nearest  ourselves,  and  through  it  alone 
can  we  see  what  is  more  distant ;  the  way  before  us  must 
be  clear,  ere  we  may  pierce  the  farther  glory.  To  know 
ourselves  is  the  great  conquest  of  humanity,  if  we  do  not 
gain  which,  all  other  study  is  futile.  But  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  means,  it  must  not  be  our  end.  Our  aim  is  God, 
who  "  looks  with  equal  eye  on  all,"  because  He  is  near 
to  all  and  knoweth  all. 

History  teaches  us  the  great  relationship,  and  the 
use  and  power  of  every  part  of  character ;  in  great  results 
it  shows  us  the  springs  of  daily  life ;  but  to  gain  this 
teaching  we  must  overcome  some  difficulties.  Histories 
are  imperfect  records,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
times  and  persons  which  produced  them.  The  earlier 
were  written  when  mind  was  very  young,  and  thus  detailed 
only  the  strong-coloured  and  wonderful  in  event — coro- 
nations, wars,  pomp  and  show;  while,  as  time  advanced, 
we  had  more  of  home-thoughts,  giving  rise  to  popular 
movements,  and  swaying,  by  their  growing  force,  the 
energy  of  nations.  Were  history  perfect,  there  would  be 
no  wonder  in  it,  for  it  would  be  but  a  tale  of  familiar  life 
and  hope.  Such  will  be  the  history  of  future  days— nay 
of  ours ;  for  each  mind  records  its  own  convictions,  and 
the  press  is  stamping  them  upon  the  rich  history  our  time 
is  building  for  futurity.  Yet,  as  such  is  not  the  record 
from  which  we  learn,  we  must  think  the  more ;  having 
but  the  gross  materials,  we  must  connect  the  structure 
for  ourselves ;  and,  as  the  chemist  is  unable  to  form  a 
substance  by  synthesis,  until  he  has  found  its  elements 
by  analysis,  so  we  can  form  no  standard  of  ancient  mo- 
tives and  mind,  until  we  have  known  our  own.  So  let 
us  not  be  buried  in  the  Past;  one  thing  lights  us  to 
another ;  we  must  seek  to  be  omniscient.  The  past  is 
littleness — the  future,  boundless  mystery  ;  in  one  we  live 
to  nothingness — in  the  other,  to  inaction;  for  he  who 
waits  for  the  future,  is  like  the  man  who  lay  waking  to 
mark  the  time  of  his  sleep.  That  is  ever  far.  It  is  ours 
to  work,  to  learn  from  retrospect  and  hope  in  the  power 
of  a  present  Now ;  for  by  encouraging  the  widest  view  and 
hope,  we  are  rising  nearest  God.  A  limited  thought  is 
brutal. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  misty  no- 
tions of  pride  and  glory  with  which  all  history  is  choked. 
These  things  belong  not  to  creative  action,  but  to  per- 
fected being;  the  glory  of  one  age  is  the  disgust  of 
another;  one  man's  pride  is  another's  scorn.  Therefore 
these  are  of  the  mind,  dependent  on  its  state,  and  con- 
fused by  its  ignorance.  Who  can  tell  where  glory  lies  ? 
Is  creation  glorious  ?  it  is  only  when  some  amount  of  it 
appears  to  our  short  senses.  We  call  a  fair  landscape 
glorious,  but  find  it  composed  of  objects  by  themselves 
uninteresting;  the  pencilled  flower  is  glorious,  but  its 
smallest  particles  we  cannot  see.  It  were  idle  waste  of 
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life  to  watch  each  grain  of  sand  drop  in  the  hour-glass ; 
yet,  when  the  globe  is  emptied,  we  say  a  glorious  power 
has  acted,  for  an  hour  of  time  is  gone.  Where  was  the 
glory  ?  The  thought  of  God,  that  moved  the  hour,  was 
present  ere  the  first  grain  dropped  down.  "  Time  was 
made  for  slaves/'  and  man  is  slave  to  his  position;  he 
needs  to  see  a  glaring  result,  before  he  can  be  conscious 
of  a  moving  Cause :  thus  he  sees  the  strong-drawn  past 
as  glorious,  and  his  own  life,  of  which  he  has  to  feel  each 
moment,  as  poor  and  common-place.  Would  that  man 
would  love  the  pure  and  homely,  hunting  not  gross  glory, 
which  would  teach  him  to  seek  crossing  the  ocean  at  a 
stride,  deeming  the  gradual  means  contemptible.  Glory 
is  perfection — it  is  in  our  aim,  but  not  our  grasp,  we  must 
struggle  up  to  it  by  slow  and  quiet  steps.  What  we  learn 
from  history  is  this, — in  what  our  fathers  have  done  well, 
let  us  follow — where  they  have  failed,  let  us  seek  a  better 
path ;  for  when  by  certain  means  we  have  often  and  vainly 
striven  for  an  end,  we  know  the  means  are  wrong. 

Nations  have  grown  to  power,  and  died  away — but  this 
will  not  always  be ;  as  every  failure  has  had  its  cause, 
so,  when  that  cause  is  removed,  the  failure  will  not  be. 
Greed  induced  the  stronger  communities  to  overcome  and 
swallow  up  the  weaker,  until  others  rose,  strong  enough 
to  bind  the  strong  nations,  and  spoil  their  goods ;  thus 
verifying  the  prophecy  of  old,  "  What  is  wrenched  by 
force,  can  by  force  be  restored  ;"  and  where  there  occurs 
irregularity,  nature  will  shortly  right  herself.  Thus  old 
nations  rose  and  fell ;  glitter  shows  not  strength,  for 
when  the  sun  shines  brightest  the  cloud  is  big  with  rain. 
We  have  an  under-current  of  life;  they  shone,  but  we 
bum,  and  the  heat  that  renovates  us,  radiates  all  around 
us ;  it  flows  from  land  to  land,  giving  life  to  all :  it  must 
be  eternal,  for  it  completes  the  magic  circle ;  embracing 
all  the  earth,  it  flows  ever  round.  It  is  certain  that 
where  there  is  not  between  nations  free  intercourse,  trade 
and  knowledge,  there  must  be  prejudice,  partiality,  greed 
and  passion,  which  are  the  seeds  of  ruin. 

The  world  has  a  quiet  lustre  now,  spite  of  its  recent 
revolutions :  these  are  but  the  outward  signs  of  turmoil, 
the  efforts  by  which  nature  throws  off  accumulated 
injustice  and  wrong,  which,  were  it  carefully  removed 
on  its  first  dawning,  would  need  no  such  violent  expulsion. 
War  may  rage  around,  while  peace  is  ripening  within 
it ;  customs,  still  acting,  are  already  dead,  and  we  feel 
but  the  flutter  of  the  unconscious  nerves ;  the  lightning 
flash  is  never  seen  till  the  fluid  is  gone  by,  nor  actions 
till  the  thoughts  that  bore  them.  Life  shall  progress  with 
a  full  tide,  but  noiselessly  as  the  electric  stream  passes 
from  link  to  link  of  an  unbroken  chain;  it  is  only  in 
rupture  there  is  noise  and  show.  Let  us  be  great  in 
our  single  worth,  renewing  ever  the  law  of  God.  It  is 
yours  and  mine  to  work  the  way  of  charity,  and  remem- 
ber, "  Charity  begins  at  home." 

E.  M.  S. 


DELUSIONS. 

IT  is  generally  considered  matter  of  regret  that  the  sun- 
shine of  life  should  be  composed  of  delusions — fantasies 
too  good  to  be  real — and  not  only  mocking  the  judgment 
and  understanding,  but  commonly  inflicting  upon  us  most 
unwonted  visitations  of  heart-ache.  The  question  is, 
however,  whether,  admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  human 
life  would  not  be  both  very  dull  and  very  unprofitable  if 
its  realities  were  not  interwoven  with  even  the  most  ridi- 
culous delusions  we  can  complain  of.  ,  That  they  are 
necessary  to  our  condition  as  human  beings,  is  an  infer- 
ence which  may  reasonably  be  drawn  from  their  mere 
existence,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  degree  of 
misery  or  happiness  they  create.  Lord  Byron,  whose 
most  splenetic  writings  even  are  far  from  deficient  in 
true  philosophy,  has  told  us  that  "  the  best  of  life  is  but 


i  intoxication;"  and  if  we  take  tne  intoxication  as  mental 
instead  of  purely  physical,  the  soundness  of  the  remark 
requires  little  elucidation. 

The  very  commencement  of  our  lives  is  fraught  with 
delusion — that  is,  an  innate  and  firm  conviction,  derived 
from  what  we  not  only  deem  to  be,  but  what  really  is, 
ocular  demonstration  ;  that  nothing  but  the  very  sunshine 
of  happiness  sheds  its  genial  rays  around  us.  And, 
doubtless,  it  were  well  that  we  should  commence  our 
acquaintance  with  the  world  under  this  conviction,  other- 
wise we  should  be  utterly  unfitted  to  withstand  or  make 
the  best  of  the  realities  to  which  these  very  delusions  so 
strangely  introduce  us.  They  engender  a  faith  in  what  is 
good,  to  enable  us  to  contend  against  what  is  evil,  teach- 
ing us  at  last  that  good  and  evil  are  not  only  intermixed, 
but  necessarily  creative  of  each  other;  and  that  the  great 
secret  of  happiness  depends  materially  upon  use  and 
choice. 

It  is  a  stale  but  true  saying,  that  our  youthful  days  are 
far  the  happiest,  the  reason  being,  that  we  are  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  delusion.  It  requires  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  human  wisdom  to  get  happiness  out  of  knowledge ; 
but  the  delusions  of  our  childhood  are  a  positive  happiness 
in  themselves,  many  of  them  far  more  delightful  than 
that  which  knowledge  and  wisdom  can  bestow.  We  look 
back  upon  them  with  regret,  and  finding  they  have  lost 
their  influence  over  us,  secretly  lament  that  the  freshness 
of  our  spirit  has  been  broken,  and  that,  as  it  too  often 
happens,  realities  have  brought  us  care  and  sorrow  in 
place  of  the  most  rollicking,  exuberant  joyousness. 
Realities  require  a  strong  and  healthy  mind  to  profit  by 
them,  while  delusions  are  a  profit  in  themselves,  provided 
we  are  not  led  to  act  too  seriously  upon  them.  Children 
both  think  and  act  upon  delusions  ;  and  however,  in  after 
years,  we  may  laugh  at  such  juvenile  absurdity,  the  delu-  - 
sions  we  then  cherish,  though,  perhaps,  knowing  them  to 
be  such,  are  far  more  outrageous  than  those  which  formed 
the  natural  atmosphere  of  our  ignorance  and  innocence. 
It  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  put  faith  in  fairy 
tales  and  all  sorts  of  marvellous  fictions,  to  believe  that 
every  body  about  us  was  perfectly  happy,  and  that  our 
presence  was  as  welcome  and  delightful  as  the  kisses  and 
caresses  that  were  lavished  upon  us  led  us  to  suppose. 
But  even  this  was  a  mere  milksop  sort  of  happiness, 
compared  with  the  grand  delusion  of  love,  the  first  time 
it  stole  upon  us — we  mean  in  our  childhood, 
"  When  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell." 

Until  we  speedily  discovered  that  we  and  our  maiden 
playmate  were  never  happy  unless  together,  and  that 
kissing  and  sighing,  sitting  hand  in  hand,  and  thinking 
of  each  other,  day  and  night,  were  the  invariable  symp- 
toms of  that  state  called  "  love ; "  and  then  we  thought 
of 'marriage,  and  made  vows  of  mutual  constancy,  such 
constancy  that  nothing  on  earth  should  overcome,  and 
then we  were  suddenly  whisked  off  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  country,  and  soon  entirely  forgot  even  the 
name  of  her  to  whom  we  had  plighted  our  troth  with 
such  fervent  and  unbounded  devotion.  This  was  Love's 
first  lesson — the  initiatory  ordeal,  that  should  school  and 
strengthen  the  mind,  preparatory  to  a  more  severe  and 
disappointing  trial.  And  thus  it  has  been  with  almost 
all  of  us ;  to  the  end,  doubtless,  that  we  may  learn  to 
love  wisely  rather  than  too  well,  the  delusion  forming 
the  mere  phase,  in  perspective,  of  a  reality  which  by 
virtue  of  the  training  we  have  received,  may  resolve 
itself  into  many  years  of  most  unalloyed  happiness. 

The  delusions  of  riper  years  not  only  lead  the  way  to 
seme  species  of  valuable  knowledge,  but,  like  those  of 
childhood,  are  in  themselves  almost  invariably  of  most 
fascinating  character,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  majority  of  matters  of  fact.  When  serious  and 
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important  delusions  incite  the  mind  to  thought  and  in- 
vestigation, leading  us  from  the  mere  semblance  of  truth 
to  truth  itself,  and  when  light  and  frivolous — the  true 
character  of  them  being  known — they  tend  materially  to 
our  happiness,  if  indulged  within  the  bounds  of  good 
sense  and  discretion.  Society  rails  against,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  them,  simply  because  it  cannot  do 
without  them.  They  are  used  as  incentives  to  the 
achievement  of  great  deeds,  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, to  displays  of  perseverance  and  energy  almost 
unwearied,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  amalgamated 
with  everything  both  good  and  great,  bad  and  mean, 
that  appertains  to  human  nature.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  creeds  of  all  kinds,  whether  political,  religious,  or 
moral ;  we  oftentimes  rely  upon  them  as  the  foundations 
of  solid  happiness,  and  commonly  adopt  them  when  de- 
sirous of  forgetting  the  world  and  plunging  into  a  state 
of  felicity  alike  evanescent  and  unreal.  Where  are  there 
greater,  and,  practically  speaking,  more  self-evident  de- 
lusions than  those  which  the  stage  usually  presents  to  us  ? 
many  of  them  as  unlike  the  realities  of  life  as  the  most 
violent  exaggerations  can  be ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help 
being  delighted  with  them,  because  they  give  us  what 
may  be  termed,  the  very  poetry  of  matters  of  fact,  and  set 
before  us  nobler  actions  and  principles  than  human 
nature,  under  the  social  corruptions  of  the  present  age, 
is  capable  of  displaying.  It  would  be  very  absurd  and 
mischievous,  nevertheless,  to  follow  such  examples;  but 
everybody  knows  them  to  be  mere  delusions,  and  al- 
though they  may  have  a  strong,  and,  perhaps,  rather  an 
enduring  influence  upon  youthful  minds,  yet  such  influ- 
ence will  rather  tend  to  shield  them  against  any  contami- 
nations to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from  gross  realities 
of  a  degrading  and  demoralizing  character. 

Human  beings  would  lose  much  of  their  happiness, 
and  much  of  their  wisdom  too  ;  in  fact,  the  felicity  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  greatly  retarded,  could  we  entirely 
shield  ourselves  against  the  charm  of  delusions.  Hope 
and  faith  would  be  dispelled  by  doubt  and  distrust,  and 
it  might  almost  be  said,  that  in  a  very  little  time  we 
should  scarcely  have  a  spark  of  noble  or  generous  feeling 
left.  Prudence  dictates  to  us  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  all  delusions  of  a  serious  nature,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  wise  ordination  of  Providence  that  our 
caution  and  forethought  should  be  thus  called  into 
action ;  but  in  matters  of  litt'le  or  no  moment,  delusions, 
especially  such  as  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  the  young, 
may  safely  be  left  to  an  uninterrupted  course.  We 
admit  the  danger  of  being  dazzled  and  misled  by  mere 
appearances,  but  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of 
our  error,  it  will  tend  to  teach  us  greater  caution,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  we  may 
indulge  in  delusions  without  injury.  No  one  would  re- 
gret a  delightful  dream  merely  because  it  had  ended  in 
bitter  disappointment ;  and  the  waking  delusions  we 
have  been  speaking  of  possess  this  solid  advantage,  that 
there  is  invariably  much  pleasure,  and  generally  some 
practical  wisdom,  to  be  derived  from  them. 

H. 


EDUCATION. 

Education  will  not  create  mind,  but  it  will  elicit  and 
bring  it  out.  It  will  do  more — it  will  refine,  correct, 
enlarge,  and  invigorate  it. 

CHARACTER. 

Character  will  always  operate.  There  may  be  little 
culture— slender  abilities — no  property— no  position  in 
society ;  still,  if  there  be  a  character  of  sterling  excellence, 
it  will  command  influence.  It  will  secure  respect,  and 
produce  impression :  besides,  who  knows  in  what  it  may 
result?  therefore,  let  all  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
character,  nothing  is  more  important^ 


THE  EARTH  AND  THE  MOON. 

A   MATRIMONIAL    SONG. 
The  darkness  of  grief  o'er  my  heart  was  fast  stealing, 

I  little  thought  you,  love,  would  cheer  me  so  soon ; 
When  a  vision  swam  over  my  fancy,  revealing 

A  spirit  of  love  'tween  the  Earth  and  the  Moon. 
The  Earth  and  the  Moon  were  united  together, 

To  journey  through  time,  like  a  pair  join'd  in  one, 
And  to  temper  the  darkness,  and  comfort  each  other, 

With  light,  sent  to  each  from  the  bright  beaming  Sun. 

The  tempest  will  rage,  and  the  wandering  comet 

Will  menace  disturbance  affecting  them  sore  ; 
But  a  powerful  guardian  is  shielding  them  from  it, 

And  they  will  be  constant  till  Time  is  no  more. 
Then  let  you  and  me,  oh  !  my  own  destin'd  planet, 

Still  trust  that  our  dangers  will  all  pass  away, 
And  be  yet  interchanging  as  first  we  began  it, 

The  light  we  received  from  the  fountain  of  Day. 

The  air  is  made  healthful  by  storms  that  alarm  us, 

And  fruitful  the  Earth  by  the  cloud's  gloomy  shower ; 
Thus,  the  troubles  and  sorrows  that  now  seem  to  harm  us, 

May  strengthen  our  hearts  by  some  mystical  power. 
Though  black  the  eclipse  at  the  moment  we  sever, 

WTe  soon  shall  rejoin  where  it  always  is  noon, 
And,  though  worldly  affections  must  perish  for  ever, 

Be  loving  and  lov'd  as  the  Earth  and  the  Moon. 

T.  W.  BAKER. 


PAULINA;  A  STORY  OF  SIBERIA. 

THE  brilliant  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  was  gradually 
paling  before  the  approaching  dawn,  which  was  soon  to 
call  from  their  couches  the  inhabitants  of  Irkutsk.  The 
pure  air,  the  unclouded  sky  of  a  deep  blue  lint,  con- 
trasting with  the  dazzling  fields  of  snow.  The  com- 
fortable looking  rows  of  houses,  all  painted  of  some  light, 
but,  pleasant  colour — the  regularity  of  the  streets,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  country  people  as  they  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  town  with  provisions  for  the  great  market,  all 
formed  an  exhilarating  and  grateful  spectacle.  There  was 
no  want  of  promise  for  future  feasting.  Loads  of  meat, 
game,  and  fish,  were  borne  in  a  frozen  state  to  the  city, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  low  prices,  that  even  the 
poor  might  here  enjoy  flesh  diet  during  the  season  of  re- 
joicing now  approaching. 

It  was  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  feast  which  they 
were  now  to  celebrate ;  and  busy  alike  were  the  hands, 
the  tongues,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  young  women  of 
Irkutsk. 

In  one  of  the  comfortable  wooden  houses,  belonging  to 
a  family  of  ancient  settlers,  there  rose  that  day  a  young 
girl  of  the  name  of  Olga.  Her  father  was  a  merchant,  a 
dealer  in  a  variety  of  articles,  trading  alike  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Siberian,  and  the  European ;  they  were  well 
off  in  the  world,  and  much  respected  by  their  fellow 
townsmen.  Olga  rose  from  the  cushion  where  she  had 
passed  the  night,  and  glanced  round  the  family  bed-room. 

There  lay  her  father,  mother,  two  brothers,  and  one 
sister,  a  little  younger  than  herself;  and  above,  suspended 
from  the  wall,  were  three  hammocks,  or,  cradles  of 
different  sizes,  containing  the  younger  children,  Olga's 
own  peculiar  care. 

It  was  Christmas  eve — but,  as  the  inhabitants  still 
adhere  to  the  old  style,  the  days  had  already  begun  per- 
ceptibly to  lengthen.  This,  however,  did  not  make  much 
difference  to  those  in  the  interior  of  the  Siberian  house, 
where  the  windows  are  found  as  few,  and  as  small  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  they  there  prefer  heat  to  light,  and  though  the 
latitude  is  the  same  as  that  of  London,  the  climate  is  so 
much  more  severe,  as  to  render  such  precautions  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Olga,  as  we  have  said,  glanced  round 
the  room — -then  rising  and  adjusting  such  parts  of  her 
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dress  as  had  been  displaced,  she  proceeded  to  awake  the 
others,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  children.  The  men 
soon  disappeared  from  this  apartment,  and  the  women 
were  left  to  their  own  occupations  and  chat. 

"  Dearest  Paulina,"  whispered  Olga,  whilst  she  dressed 
one  of  her  young  brothers,  "I  have  had  such  lovely 
dreams;  such  wonderfully  sweet  dreams." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  my  dear,"  that  is  charming — tell  them  to 
me  without  fail."  " 

"  Paulina,"  cried  the  mother,  looking  up  from  the 
stove  which  she  was  heating.  "If  you  stand  whis- 
pering there,  who  is  to  get  the  breakfast.  Idle  girls, 
make  haste;  you  are  thinking  of  your  lovers  without 
doubt." 

Olga  blushed.  Paulina  laughed.  "  I  don't  know  who 
mine  is  yet,"  cried  she  gaily ;  "  dear  Madam,  I  hope  to 
find  out  this  Christmas,  if  the  blessed  saints  will  but  help 
me  at  the  '  table  songs,'  or  '  listening.'  " 

"  I  trust  he  will  be  a  gallant  youth,  Paulina,  one  who 
drinks  no  brandy,  takes  no  snuff,  and  utters  no  blasphe- 
mous oaths,"  said  the  mother.  Olga  meanwhile  had  led 
off  the  young  children  into  another  apartment,  where 
kneeling,  they  repeated  aloud  their  morning  litanies, 
before  the  pictures  of  the  saints  which  hung  there. 
There  were  still  some  articles  needful  for  the  great  feast 
of  the  morrow,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  mother 
should  go  out  to  market.  Paulina  was  her  companion. 
Carefully  picking  their  way  through  the  crowded  market- 
place, they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  purchases, 
and  were  returning  home,  when  some  one  pushing  past  in 
a  hurry  gave  Paulina  a  blow,  which  startled  the  maiden, 
and  her  foot  slipping,  she  was  thrown  backwards,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  she  not  been  caught 
and  supported  by  a  good-looking  young  man,  who  was 
close  behind  her.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  apparently  a 
Russian  from  his  dress  and  complexion  ;  but,  his  pleasant 
countenance,  and  the  graceful  zeal  with  which  he  assisted 
the  pretty  girl,  whom  fortune  had  thus  thrown  in  his 
arms,  made  a  lively  impression  in  his  favour,  on  the  mind 
of  the  blushing  girl ;  in  her  young  bosom  were  already 
stirring  those  indefinable  wishes,  which  will  agitate  with 
a  desire  to  be  loved,  the  female  heart,  whether  under  the 
clear  cold  skies'of  Siberia,  or  the  glowing  suns  of  the  tropic. 
Admiration  spoke  forcibly  in  the  blue  eyes  of  the  Russian, 
and  Paulina  was  as  quick  as  any  girl  at  reading  this  natural 
language.  During  the  minute  that  she  leant  upon  him, 
the  crushing  crowd  forced  her  mother  from  her ;  for  she 
was  unaware  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  her 
daughter,  and  did  not  miss  her  from  her  side,  so  much 
was  she  engrossed  in  considerations  and  calculations 
relative  to  her  household  affairs.  It  became  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  agreeable  young  stranger 
should  accompany  Paulina  to  her  father's  house,  more 
particularly  as  she  fancied  she  had  sprained  or  twisted 
her  ancle  slightly,  and  could  not  therefore  walk  without 
assistance. 

This  was  an  adventure  to  fill  her  mind  and  her  mouth  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  the  young  unknown,  his  handsome  face, 
his  pleasant  smile,  and  courteous  words  formed  a  seasoning 
to  the  culinary  labours  which  now  engrossed  them  all, 
fully  as  piquant  and  agreeable,  as  the  spices  and  condi- 
ments they  mingled  for  sauces  or  soups.  Conjectures  as 
to  her  chance  of  meeting  him  again,  at  mass,  on  the 
grand  slide,  or  at  any  of  their  evening  parties,  during  the 
Christmas  feast,  were  whispered  by  the  sisters,  with  the 
more  energy,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  answering 
them.  The  frosts  of  Siberia  do  not  repress  the  feelings, 
or  congeal  the  vivacity  of  the  young  natives ;  perhaps 
their  natures  partake  something  of  the  warmth  of  orientals 
generally,  and  like  the  vegetation  of  their  own  country, 
only  require  encouragement  to  burst  at  once  from  the  bud 
to  the  expanded  blossom. 

The  labours  of  the  day  were  at  length  concluded,  and 
the  whole  family  having  assembled  to  partake  of  a  plen- 


tiful dinner  in  the  room  already  mentioned,  they  con- 
tinued there  clustered  round  the  stove,  waiting  and 
listening  for  the  bell  which  was  to  summon  them  to  early 
mass.  This  joyful  sound  broke  upon  their  ears  at  mid- 
night, and  immediately  were  heard  the  clear  sweet  voices 
of  young  boys  singing  in  the  frosty  air,  chanting  the 
carols  appropriate  to  the  joyous  festival.  Soon  all  was 
stir  and  bustle,  preparatory  to  the  assembly  in  the  church 
to  hear  the  early  mass.  Paulina  had  whispered  her 
morning's  adventure  to  her  favourite  brother;  and  as 
such  stories  are  not  likely  to  lose  in  telling,  when  the 
narrator  is  an  enthusiastic  girl;  Yacobi  was  nearly  as 
anxious  as  herself  to  meet  the  interesting  hero  of  the 
adventure. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  fair  Paulina's  eyes 
more  than  once  stole  round  the  church  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  the  young  Russian,  and  she  was  soon  rewarded 
for  her  search  by  seeing  him,  but  she  did  not  feel  certain 
that  she  had  caught  his  eyes;  nor  was  she  altogether 
assured  that  even  if  he  did,  he  would  regard  this  second 
interview  with  any  degree  of  interest  at  all  to  be  compared 
to  hers.  Once  he  seemed  indeed  to  look  their  way,  but 
again  his  eyes  were  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
she  felt  doubtful  if  he  would  recognise  her.  Her  visions 
of  romance  were  melting  away — the  interesting  stranger 
was  apparently  not  destined  to  be  her  hero,  and  half- 
vexed,  and  half  ashamed,  she  tried  to  fix  her  attention  on 
the  hymn  they  were  just  then  chanting. 

As  they  were  issuing  from  the  building,  a  voice  sud- 
denly sounded  in  her  ear.  "  I  hope  you  are  none  the 
worse  for  your  accident,  fair  maiden." 

Quick  smiles  and  blushes  played  on  her  cheek,  as  she 
greeted  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude.  With  ready 
and  grateful  answers  to  his  enquiries,  she  turned  to  direct 
her  brother's  attention  to  him ;  but,  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  Yacobi  to  her  side,  and  was  about 
to  point  the  stranger  out,  she  found  he  had  vanished  in 
the  throng,  and  left  her  more  than  ever  excited,  and 
wondering  on  the  subject  of  his  name  and  character. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  her 
to  have  given  any  rational  account  of  her  own  sensations ; 
she  could  not  analyze  them  accurately,  or  ascertain  how 
much  of  pique,  interest,  and  admiration  were  mixed  with 
the  gratitude  and  curiosity  to  which  she  was  quite  willing 
to  own. 

The  family  hurried  home,  and  there  being  joined  by 
some  other  branches,  who,  at  this  occasion  all  resorted  to 
the  paternal  roof,  they  began  in  good  earnest  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  season,  by  partaking,  immediately  after  day- 
break of  a  most  luxurious  feast,  well  seasoned  with  the 
favourite  national  drink  kvas. 

The  banquet  enjoyed  to  the  uttermost,  the  next  object 
was  to  repair  to  the  grand  slide,  where  the  amusement  of 
slipping  down  a  steep  and  icy  hill,  in  a  light  sledge, 
offered  an  increasing  fund  of  enjoyment  to  the  whole  city. 

Paulina  looked  with  something  like  envy  on  her  sister 
Olga,  who,  being  already  betrothed,  was  attended  by  her 
lover,  and  she  could  not  suppress  a  sort  of  idea  that  every 
time  she  upset  upon  the  snow,  the  hero  of  the  market 
ought  to  spring  forth  again  to  her  rescue.  He  did  not 
come  however,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  think  no 
more  about  him.  Still  it  became  a  very  important  matter, 
since  it  appeared  certain  that  he  was  not  destined  to  be 
her  lover,  to  ascertain  at  once  who  was ;  and  for  this  end 
she  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
festive  season  for  diving  into  futurity  ! 

It  is  always  supposed  that  at  the  general  evening  meet- 
ings which  occur  about  Christnias,  the  watchful  observer 
may  obtain  some  prognostics  of  her  future  fate.  It  was 
therefore  with  a  beating  heart  that  Paulina  repaired  with  . 
her  sister  to  a  neighbouring  house,  to  meet  all  the  young 
people  of  her  acquaintance.  There  seated  on  forms, 
round  the  wall  of  a  dimly  lighted  apartment,  the  whole 
assembly  waited  in  a  sort  of  uneasy  suspense  for  some- 
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thing  to  enable  them  to  guess  at  future  events.  Each 
young  woman  occupied  by  her  own  private  wishes,  and  I 
listening  only  to  what  passed  around,  in  the  hopes  of 
meeting  with  some  hint  which  might  coincide  with  her 
thoughts,  was  too  much  self-engrossed  to  join  in  conver- 
sation. The  smallest  trifle  at  such  a  moment  is  con- 
sidered indicative  of  fate,  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  twisted 
into  a  prophecy  relative  to  marriage  ;  for  to  this  point  it 
is  that  their  wishes  tend.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
therefore,  that  the  unexpected  entrance  of  the  secret 
object  of  her  aspirations,  the  Russian  hero  of  the  market, 
was  hailed  by  poor  Paulina  as  a  most  auspicious  omen. 
He  came  in  company  with  one  of  the  principal  personages 
of  the  assembly,  and  she  discovered  that  he  was  a  young 
officer  travelling  on  some  mission  connected  with  the 
government.  His  appearance  created  a  great  sensation 
in  the  room,  every  young  woman  being  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  his  object  in  coming  there.  Apparently  it 
was  with  the  simplest  curiosity ;  and  as  Siberian  etiquette 
forbade  the  young  men  mingling  with  the  females  on  these 
occasions,  there  was  of  course  no  opportunity  for  distin- 
guishing any  individual  amongst  the  company. 

Yet,  Paulina  went  home  that  night  with  a  happy  heart, 
for  her  brother  had  made  his  acquaintance,  and  warmly 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  her  father's 
roof;  an  invitation  to  which  he  readily  acceded. 

Now  she  was  sure  of  their  friendship  continuing :  he 
might  join  their  sledging  party  of  an  afternoon,  and  they 
should  see  him  likewise  at  dinner,  and  during  the  evening 
when  the  whole  family  assembled  in  the  upstairs  room  ; 
or  he  would  accompany  them  of  course  to  the  soirees  at 
their  neighbours'  houses.  These  were  not  always  so  dull 
as  that  where  they  had  first  encountered.  Singing, 
dancing,  and  pantomimic  representations,  diversified  their 
evenings,  and  helped  to  promote  intimacy  between  the 
young  people.  Constantino,  the  young  Russ,  soon  learnt 
to  read  in  the  animated  eyes  of  Paulina,  how  much  she 
admired  him,  and  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  keep  up  the 
good  impression,  as  any  young  man  of  the  most  polished 
society  in  Europe. 

"  Dearest  Olga,"  whispered  Paulina  in  confidence  to  her 
sister,  "I  am  so  delighted  with  Constantino  Matteo- 
vitch ;  do  you  know,  I  think  he  must  be  fated  to  be  my 
husband,  I  was  thinking  of  him,  just  as  he  came  in — 
and  you  know  how  lucky  that  is.  I  think  I  shall  listen 
to-night ;  what  do  you  advise." 

"Oh,  no  don't  dear  Paulina,"  cried  the  timid  Olga, 
"for  fear  you  should  hear  something  bad.  Don't  you 
remember  how  Anna  Fedorovitch  listened  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  received  a  warning  never  to  think  of  the  youth 
she  loved  most — the  brave,  and  handsome  Michael;  and 
how  she  gave  him  up,  and  never  held  her  head  up  after- 
wards, though  she  married  that  old  rich  Alex  Grodnowof, 
but  pined  away  and  died  within  a  twelvemonth  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  Olga  darling,  she  was  born  to  it ;  and  if  I 
were  born  to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  all  the  listening  in 
the  world  would  make  no  difference.  But,  if  I  am  born 
to  be  loved  by  that  handsome  Constantine,  only  think 
how  wonderfully  sweet  it  would  be  to  know  it !  " 

"  Nevertheless  I  would  not  venture — " 

"Oh,  you  are  so  excessively  timid,  so  wonderfully 
cautious,  Olga,"  and  Paulina  determined  to  follow  her 
own  will. 

The  listening  in  question  was  simply  to  lay  her  head 
against  the  wall  near  a  window,  and  catch  the  first  sen- 
tence she  could  overhear  amongst  the  passers-by,  which 
was  to  be  looked  on  as  prophetic  of  the  fate  of  the  listener. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  her  power  immediately  to  carry 
this  plan  into  execution,  as  household  matters  required 
her  attention. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  the  old  year,  and  a  very 
grand  soothsaying  party  was  to  be  held  at  a  neighbour's, 
where  the  young  maidens  of  the  meeting  were  to  divine 
their  fate  by  a  diversion  called  Table-songs. 


It  was  with  great  regret  that  Paulina  learnt  that  Con- 
stantine could  not  join  their  party  at  night.  Early  in 
the  day  he  mounted  a  pretty  sledge,  and  drove  off,  an- 
nouncing that  he  should  not  return  for  several  days. 
Paulina's  spirits  were  much  affected  by  his  departure, 
yet  she  determined  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  learn  her 
fate,  if  possible,  although  her  young  admirer  was  not 
there  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 

The  ceremony  consisted  in  placing  in  a  covered  dish, 
a  ring  from  the  finger  of  every  maiden  present.  Then, 
whilst  an  old  traditional  song  was  chanted  by  the  whole 
party,  some  one  of  the  elder  ladies  drew  forth  from  the 
depository  ring  by  ring.  Each  strophe  of  the  song  carried 
with  it  a  prophetic  meaning,  some  good,  some  bad ;  and 
the  divination  was  effected  by  the  same  order  in  which 
the  rings  were  drawn  forth,  serving  to  appropriate  to 
their  owners,  the  particular  stanza  just  repeated, 

With  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  hand,  Paulina 
drew  from  her  slender  finger  her  most  fortunate  ring; 
one  which  from  having  been  lost,  and  subsequently  re- 
covered, was  therefore  esteemed  particularly  lucky  ;  and 
with  ill-concealed  agitation,  she  watched  ring  after  ring 
drawn  forth  and  claimed,  amidst  smiles,  or  melancholy 
glances,  as  the  attendant  predictions  chanced  to  be 
favourable  or  the  contrary.  Her  voice  trembled  and 
became  inaudible  when  attempting  to  sing  the  threaten- 
ing lines,  and  her  cheek  flushed  with  agitated  hope  when 
some  peculiarly  lucky  predictions  were  repeated.  Of 
all  the  young  maidens  there  assembled,  none  so  firmly 
believed  in  that  mystic  lottery  as  Paulina,  and  none  had 
such  occasion  to  triumph  in  her  belief,  for  the  most  for- 
tunate of  all  the  couplets  was  the  one  which  chance 
appropriated  to  her  ring. 

National  dances  followed  this  amusement;  and  they 
were  in  the  act  of  accompanying  these  dances  with  some 
appropriate  songs,  when  they  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  large  masqued  party.  Some  of 
these  new  comers  wore  the  costume  of  China,  some  were 
disguised  as  Astiak  or  Buract  peasants ;  and  one  of  these 
latter  soon  singled  out  Paulina,  and  drew  her  aside. 
This  was  an  old  woman,  bent  almost  double,  and  sup- 
porting herself  on  a  crutch,  with  her  head  and  face  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  a  large  veil,  only  one  corner  of 
which  she  lifted  to  allow  Paulina  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  long  dark  locks  which  still  shaded  her  sunburnt 
face,  the  bushy  eyebrows,  and  the  roughened  skin.  Her 
eyes  were  concealed  by  thin  gauze  guards,  something  the 
shape  of  spectacles,  which  are  used  in  Siberia  to  protect 
the  sight  from  the  glare  of  the  snow;  and  her  voice, 
which  was  harsh  and  cracked,  seemed  yet  to  harmonize 
with  her  singularly  unpleasant  exterior.  "  Fair  young 
maiden,"  whispered  she  to  Paulina,  "why  is  thine  eye 
unsatisfied,  why  struggles  thy  young  heart  in  thy  bosom 
like  a  wounded  bird  wanting  strength  to  fly  away." 
Paulina  sighed,  blushed,  hesitated,  and  trembled,  but 
ventured  not  to  answer.  "  Maiden  of  Siberia,"  continued 
the  old  sybil,  in  an  imposing  tone,  "  I  need  not  words  to 
tell  me  thy  thoughts.  The  gay  sledge,  with  the  loud 
sounding  bell,  and  prancing  white  horse,  carries  it  not 
thine  heart?"  Paulina  started;  "Good  mother,  how 
shall  I  call  you,  I  know  not  your  name,"  said  she. 

"  Trouble  not  thyself  for  my  name,"  pursued  the 
prophetess,  "  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught  to  thee !  I  am 
but  a  bubble,  a  spirit,  a  mystic  being,  a  daughter  of  the 
wind  and  cloud,  here  to  day,  to-morrow  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes.  Ask  not  thou  for  my  name,  oh  most 
beautiful  Paulina,  ask  rather  to  know  thy  own  fate 
from  one  who  knows  all  except  what  concerns  herself." 

Paulina  gazed  in  trembling  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
horror,  at  the  mysterious  stranger,  but  she  dared  not 
speak. 

"  Hast  thou  no  question  to  ask,  daughter  of  an  an- 
cient people,"  continued  the  Buract,  "is  thy  young 
mind  satisfied  to  doubt,  or  longs  it  for  the  comfort  of 
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certainty?  Who  bore  forth  thy  heart  this  morning, 
for  whose  sake  dost  thou  count  the  hours  tedious,  for 
whose  return  dost  thou  impatiently  wait  ?" 

"  Honoured  mother,"  said  Paulina,  exerting  herself 
to  speak,  "If  you  know  my  feelings  so  wonderfully, 
tell  me  also  what  are  his  !" 

<(  Well  I  know  he  thinks  thee  fair ;  well  I  know 
thine  image  alone  has  filled  his  mind  since  your  first 
meeting  in  the  market.'"' 

Paulina's  heart  throbbed  with  pleasure,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  awe  and  curiosity  she  eagerly  inquired,  what 
would  be  the  result  of  their*  acquaintance. 

"  Ask  not  of  me,  ask  it  of  fate ;  seek  thy  destiny  in 
the  way  appointed ;  thou  knowest  the  means.  Seek 
the  bath-room  alone  at  midnight,  there  shalt  thou  see 
the  figure  of  thy  future  husband.  Does  Constantine, 
the  Russ,  appear  to  thee — venture  not  to  address — seek 
not  to  detain  him — dare  not  trifle  with  the  mysterious 
shadow,  lest  the  far-distant  living  man  should  be  the 
sufferer." 

"  And  may  I  trust  him,  mother  ?" 

"  Trust  him  as  thou  wouldst  thy  father's  love ;  but 
mistake  me  not,  I  say  not,  it  is  not  given  me  to  say,  that 
he  will  certainly  appear,  the  means  are  thine  ;  use  them 
with  a  steady  heart  and  unflinching  nerve,  and  all  will 
go  well." 

"And,  mother,  tell  me  once  more,  how  will  he  ap- 
pear ? — what  will  he  do  ? — I  shall  die  with  terror  if  he 
approaches — will  he  see  me  ?" 

"  Silly  maiden,  why  these  fearful  questions,  suppose  he 
should  approach  'tis  but  a  shadow,  could  it  injure  you  ? 
siippose  he  should  touch  thee,  believe  it  is  no  reality,  it 
springs  but  from  fancy,  even  if  thou  thinkest  thou  shouldst 
grasp  his  form.  Fear  not — shrink  not — speak  not — and 
above  all,  name  not  to  mortal  ears  thine  intention,  and 
all  shall  go  well  with  thee ;  but  now  call  thy  sister  here,  I 
desire  some  conference  with  her." 

Paulina  obeyed ;  but  returning  with  Olga,  found  with 
surprise  that  the  mysterious  soothsayer  had  vanished, 
not  only  from  the  room  but  from  the  rooms.  Intent  on 
fulfilling  her  injunctions,  Paulina  anxiously  desired  to 
to  return  home  in  time  to  allow  her  to  enter  the  bath- 
room before  midnight.  The  event  answered  her  wishes, 
and  five  minutes  previous  to  the  magic  hour,  she  had 
concealed  herself  in  a  corner  of  this  apartment,  and  with 
quite  as  much  of  terror  as  curiosity  waited  the  result. 
Presently  a  pale  light  appeared  opposite  to  her,  which 
gradually  becoming  more  distinct,  the  outline  of  a  man's 
form  became  accurately  defined  against  it.  Paulina's 
breath  came  quick,  her  throat  felt  dry,  and  her  heart 
beat  almost  audibly.  It  was  not  the  remembrance  of  the 
mysterious  Buract's  injunctions  that  kept  her  silent,  it 
was  the  total  inability  to  speak.  The  sounds  died  upon 
her  lips,  as  she  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  scream ;  for  now 
the  outline  was  clearly  marked,  and  she  recognised  the 
figure  of  Constantine,  whom  she  believed  far  awav.  Her 
dismay  increased  even  to  agony  when  she  saw  him  glide 
forwards  towards  her ;  and  when  stooping  over  her  shud- 
dering form,  as  she  crouched  on  the  ground,  he  impressed 
a  very  palpable  kiss  upon  her  brow,  her  terror  was  so 
excessive  as  to  deprive  her  of  perception  and  reason. 
She  closed  her  eyes  in  desperate  fear,  and  when  she 
opened  them  again  all  was  dark  and  silent  as  the  tomb. 
It  was  long  before  she  acquired  sufficient  courage  to 
move,  but  when  she  did,  she  stepped  trembling  and 
fearful  back  to  the  sleeping  apartment,  which  she  had 
quitted  an  hour  before  with  such  eager  haste.  The  rest 
of  her  family  were  buried  in  profound  repose,  but  there 
was  no  sleep  for  Paulina  that  weary  night.  She  lay 
trembling  on  the  cushions  which  served  for  their  bed, 
hardly  daring  to  think  of  what  had  passed,  yet  unable  to 
direct  her  thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  it.  The 
words  of  the  Buract  woman  still  echoed  in  her  ears,  she 
had  assured  her  that  it  would  be  but  a  shadow  she  would 


see,  but  was  it  not  something  more  ?  His  kiss  still 
seemed  to  glow  upon  her  forehead,  and  she  very  naturally 
was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  shadows  were  capable  of 
giving  such  very  impressive  kisses.  She  felt  far  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  mystic  goblin,  the  guardian 
of  her  father's  roof,  the  equivalent  for  the  household 
fairies  of  WTestern  Europe,  had  either  assumed  her  lover's 
shape  on  the  occasion,  or  that  by  some  incomprehensible 
and  awful  means  Constantine  in  person  had  been  com- 
pelled to  appear.  The  idea  that  the  visit  was  natural, 
and  not  miraculous,  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  her  j 
the  belief  in  such  mysterious  omens  and  sights  being 
firmly  planted  in  the  minds  of  Siberian  damsels. 

All  night  she  lay  reflecting  on  this  strange  apparition, 
and  .each  moment  to  her  shaken  nerves  it  seemed  about 
to  re-appear :  the  faint  light  and  indistinct  shadows  cast 
by  the  feeble  lamp,  as  the  flame  flickered  in  the  socket, 
recalled  his  first  appearance ;  a  motion  of  one  of  the 
sleepers  at  her  side  made  her  start  with  apprehension ;  she 
gazed  at  the  children's  cradles  hanging  above  her,  till  in 
the  gloom  they  took  to  her  eyes  the  form  of  Constan- 
tine. A  hundred  such  fancies  possessed  her  mind,  and 
kept  her  restless  and  feverish  until  it  was  time  to  rise. 
The  busy  bustle  of  the  day  dispelled  these  haunting  ideas, 
but  her  mother  noticing  her  unusual  languor  and  sleepy 
eyes,  questioned  her  so  closely  relative  to  her  motions  the 
night  before  that  she  could  not  evade  answering  her,  and 
confessed  the  whole. 

Her  mother  did  not  torment  her  with  reproaches  or 
useless  remonstrances,  but  she  was  determined  to  find 
out  who  and  what  their  Russian  visitor  realty  was,  and 
to  guard  her  daughter  and  compel  her  to  caution,  she 
took  down  from  the  wall  in  another  room  one  of  the 
figures  of  saints  which  they  most  reverenced,  and  sus 
pended  it  in  the  public  apartment  where  alone  she 
thought  Paulina  was  likely  to  meet  her  lover.  This  pre- 
caution satisfied  her  motherly  fears,  as  she  well  knew 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  her  daughter's  remaining  an 
instant  alone  with  Constantine  in  the  sight,  as  it  were,  of 
this  holy  witness. 

That  afternoon  the  young  Russian  very  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  Irkutsk  :  he  had  met  with  some  impediment 
which  had  delayed  his  journey,  and  he  was  forced  to 
return  from  his  excursion.  The  pleasure  which  flushed 
Paulina's  cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  was  an  agreeable 
welcome  to  the  lively  young  officer ;  but  consciousness  of 
the  past  kept  her  silent;  she  glanced  furtively  at  him, 
and  fancied  that  there  was  an  air  of  triumph  in  his 
look,  as  if  he  guessed  and  rejoiced  in  her  affection.  Was 
it  possible  that  by  any  mysterious  sympathy  he  had 
obtained  cognizance  of  her  efforts  to  dive  into  the  future  ? 
This  question  she  asked  herself  twenty  times.  Con- 
vinced as  she  was  that  he  was  fated  to  be  her  husband, 
she  rejoiced  in  his  evident  partiality,  and  really  by 
thinking  of  him  so  much,  listening  to  his  flattering 
words,  and  watching  his  captivating  ways,  her  own 
affections  had  become  fixed  on  him.  It  seemed  no 
imprudence  on  her  part  to  allow  her  heart  to  escape 
from  her  own  keeping,  because  her  divination  had  con- 
vinced her  the  passion  would  be  fortunate ;  but  for  this, 
indeed,  she  would  have  blushed  even  to  own  to  herself 
that  she  loved  a  man  who  had  spoken  no  word  of 
explanation,  made  no  demand  for  her  hand  of  her  pa- 
rents; but  as  this  must  certainly  follow,  she  felt  no 
uneasiness. 

Constantine  had  never  yet  been  able  to  secure  an 
interview  without  witnesses  with  the  fair  Paulina,  but 
at  length,  in  a  propitious  moment,  he  encountered  her 
alone  in  the  public  room ;  and  as  the  custom  of  the 
country  allowed  great  license  in  their  manners,  he  took 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  attempting  to  kiss  her 
cheek ;  to  his  great  surprise,  no  sooner  did  she  per- 
ceive him  than  with  a  suppressed  scream  she  attempted 
to  evade  his  approach  and  quit  the  room. 
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"  What  did  you  fear,  Paulina,"  cried  he,  still  ad- 
vancing towards  her,  but  keeping  between  her  and  the 
entrance  so  as  to  prevent  her  quitting  him.  She  shrank 
back  farther,  arid  only  answered  by  pointing  to  the 
wall.  He  saw  there  the  picture  which  her  mother  had 
suspended,  but  unaware  of  the  peculiar  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held,  he  did  not  comprehend  her  fears. 
Snatching  her  hand,  he  entreated  some  explanation,  and 
tried  the  most  persuasive  words  to  calm  her  fears.  Still 
she  glanced  with  evident  fear  at  the  picture. 

"  I  dare  not,"  she  whispered,  "  I  dare  not  remain 
alone  with  you,  whilst  she  gazes  from  the  wall ;  let  me  go, 
lest  some  evil  befall  us." 

"  Is  that  all,"  cried  Constantino,  gaily,  "  let  us  hang  a 
screen  before  the  blessed  saint,  and  then  she  will  occasion 
you  no  inconvenience." 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  his  cloak  was  suspended 
above  the  picture,  and  although  Paulina  still  trembled 
a  little,  she  consented  to  remain  with  him.  She  insisted, 
however,  011  the  conversation  being  carried  on  in  whispers, 
lest  the  saint  should  hear;  and  Constantine  was  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  to  agree  to  this,  though  it  is  probable 
he  thought  there  was  far  more  danger  of  being  heard, 
and  interrupted  by  some  living  member  of  the  family,  and 
that  it  was  the  fear  of  this  that  induced  him  to  lower  his 
voice.  Paulina  soon  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  conversing  freely  with  the  young  Russ.  They 
talked  as  all  young  lovers  are  apt  to  talk.  Flattery  and 
fine  phrases  on  one  side ;  a  little  coquetry,  a  little  shy- 
ness, and  a  very  great  deal  of  satisfaction  on  the  other ; 
and  a  great  many  kisses  between  them,  authorized  by  the 
warmth  and  openness  of  Siberian  manners,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  amongst  the  more  polished  but  colder  man- 
ners of  the  regions  we  inhabit. 

Poor  Paulina — from  this  time  the  whole  of  her  little 
fluttering  heart  was  engrossed  by  the  handsome  stranger ; 
and  every  day  she  hoped  he  would  make  overtures  to  her 
parents  for  her  hand ;  but  day  after  day  slipped  by,  and 
though,  when  alone,  his  manners  became  daily  more  im- 
passioned, they  were  gradually  growing  colder  in  public. 
Though  he  talked  of  love,  he  never  spoke  of  marriage, 
and  she  being  entangled  by  the  clandestine  interviews 
into  which  he  had  beguiled  her,  feared  to  mention  the 
subject  to  her  mother,  or  even  to  open  her  mind  to  her 
sister  about  it. 

At  length,  in  one  of  their  stolen  meetings,  he  abruptly 
told  her  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  at  once  to  Europe. 
Paulina  trembled  and  turned  pale — only  ejaculating 
"  When  ?" 

"  Immediately  ;  my  parents  summon  me  away,  and 
were  I  to  disobey  that  summons,  who  knows  but  that 
they  might  obtain  an  order  to  condemn  me  to  remain  for 
ever." 

"  Blessed  saints,  but  that  would  be  delightful — we 
need  not  part." 

"  But  if  I  were  banished  to  a  distance.  Siberia  is 
wide.  Kamtchatka  is  very  distant ;  or  the  Mines — they 
are  very  dark  and  deep." 

"  Ah,  I  would  go  with  you,  to  lighten  and  cheer  you." 

"Would  you!  nay  come  now;  come  with  me  to 
Ekathrinoslav." 

"  As  your  wife  !  Oh,  willingly — most  willingly  ! — 
only  demand  me  in  form  of  my  parents — they  will  not 
refuse." 

"  Alas  no,  Paulina  ;  I  dare  not  now  make  you  my  wife; 
my  parents,  my  whole  family  would  object,  were  it  known 
that  I  had  wedded  yon," 

"Then,  what  do  you  propose?"  enquired  she  red- 
dening. 

"  You  must  fly  in  disguise,  if  you  would  fly  with 
me." 

"In  disguise!"  repeated  she,  drawing  herself  up ; 
"  for  whom,  or  for  what  do  you  take  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  sweetest  Paulina,  do   not  be   angry  j    do  not 


frown ;  what  else  can  you  suggest  ?  To  quit  you  breaks 
my  heart;  to  wed  you  ruins  my  fortune.  What  alter- 
native remains  for  me,  but  what  I  propose  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  break  your  heart,  Sir,"  said  she, 
with  an  energy  still  more  surprising  to  him  than  his  pro- 
posal had  been  to  her, — "  it  would  grieve  me,  indeed,  to 
break  your  heart,  and  still  more,  to  ruin  your  fortune. 
This,  however,  appears  to  me  the  worst  and  greatest 
danger  of  the  two ;  let  us,  therefore,  avoid  that  at  all 
events,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of  your  mind  for  es- 
caping the  former.  Yes,  Constantine,"  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation,  "  let  us  part ;  for,  since  you 
deem  it  reasonable  to  avoid  the  degradation  of  a  mar- 
riage, you  cannot  wonder  if  I  am  determined  to  shun  still 
deeper  degradation  and  infamy  !  The  holy  saints  be  our 
witness,  how  entirely  you  have  deceived  me ; " — and 
tearing  down  the  cloak  which  he  had  always  carefully 
hung  over  the  picture,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

She  had  conquered ;  but  the  agitation,  excitement,  and 
disappointment  cost  her  a  serious  fit  of  illness.  She  did 
not,  however,  die  of  a  broken  heart,  but  after  much  sor- 
row and  suffering  the  evil  was  overcome,  and  she  regained 
her  contentment. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Constantine  was  passing 
through  Irkutsk,  on  his  way,  as  one  of  the  unfortunates, 
to  undergo  hard  labour  at  a  manufactory  for  convicts  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  saw  Paulina  in  a  sledge,  driven 
by  a  handsome  and  happy-looking  Siberian.  She  was 
plump,  fair,  and  engaging  as  ever,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning,  that  she  not  only  had  survived  his 
departure,  but  was  now  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  He 
bit  his  lips  in  anger,  as  he  reflected  on  their  change  of 
circumstances,  and  vainly  wished  that  he  had  acted  in  a 
more  honourable  way.  Then  he  wondered  whether  she 
ever  thought  of  him,  and  whether  she  had  discovered  the 
trick  he  had  put  on  her  at  the  masque  and  in  the  bath- 
room. 

He  never  had  the  means  of  ascertaining;  but  we  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  the  simple-minded  Paulina  never 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  apparition,  and  used  to  mention 
it  in  after  years,  as  a  check  to  the  credulity  and  curiosity 
of  her  daughters,  when  she  detailed  how  nearly  she 
had  been  induced,  by  her  superstition,  to  throw  herself 
into  the  power  of  a  worthless  and  profligate  young 
foreigner. 


THE  DAYS  GONE  BY. 

The  days  gone  by,  the  days  gone  by, 
How,  in  their  holy  minstrelsy,  . 
They  tell  us  of  our  fairy  hours, 
Of  laughing  glee  and  wild  wood  flowers. 

They  tell  us  of  our  rambles  wide, 
Now  by  the  sparkling  brooklet's  side, 
Or  in  the  deeply  dingled  dell, 
Where  notes  of  wild  birds  sweetly  swell. 

Those  days  are  gone,  those  days  are  gone, 
And  cares  and  toils  have  since  come  on : 
But  memory  treasures,  unbeguiled, 
The  thought  of  "  when  I  was  a  child." 

The  days  gone  by,  the  days  gone  by, 
How  swift  their  growing  numbers  fly, 
They  tell  us  of  our  boyhood's  prime, 
And  friends  that  loved  in  that  glad  time. 

Some  live  and  lo\e  and  cheer  us  still, 
While  faith  and  hope  our  spirits  fill ; 
But  some  have  let  affection  die, 
Nor  love  us  as  in  days  gone  by. 
The  days  gone  by,  the  days  gone  by, 
They'll  never  leave  fond  memory ; 
Until  we  find  upon  the  sod, 
The  pillow  smoothed  for  us  by  God. 
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HcsMng's    Guide  to    Healthy  Homes. — John    Murray, 

Albemarle  Street. 

Manual  of  Public  Health. — John  Churchill,  Princes  St. 
ONE  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  is  undoubtedly,  the  constant  republication  of 
copyright  works  of  the  highest  character,  at  such  prices 
as  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of 
the  people.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  known  axiom  in 
political  economy,  that  the  demand  creates  the  supply, 
we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  this  fact  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  industrious  masses,  being  indicative  of 
an  appetite  on  their  part  for  something  more  solid,  in 
the  way  of  mental  food,  than  the  diluted  trash  with 
which,  until  within  a  few  short  years,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  serve  them.  And  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
gratifying  set-off  against  the  large  circulation  of  the 
wretched  garbage  of  the  Newgate  school,  with  which 
(thanks  to  the  authors  of  Oliver  Twist  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  who  first  set  the  fashion)  our  periodical  shops  are 
now  constantly  inundated.  The  work  of  Mr.  Hosking 
is  one  which  has  thus  been  re-issued  in  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition ;  proceeding  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of 
one  holding  the  position  of  Official  Referee  of  Metropo- 
litan Buildings,  and  Professor  of  Engineering  Construc- 
tions at  King's  College,  it  comes  stamped  with  a  semi- 
official authority.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  .Regulation  of  Buildings,  as  to 
their  safe  structure  in  respect  to  permanence,  and  their 
security  against  fire ;  to  the  members  of  building  societies 
and  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  build  houses,  these 
chapters  will  be  found  more  especially  valuable.  Those 
which  follow  upon  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  houses, 
are  sound,  sensible,  and  above  all,  practical.  The  Author 
speaking  in  bis  official  capacity,  complains  strongly  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  ventilation,  which 
he  finds  to  exist  in  all  classes  of  society.  In  speaking  of 
the  erection  of  churches,  chapels,  concert-rooms,  &c.,  he 
states,  that  seldom  has  he  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  ventilation 
was  shown,  and  he  further  adds  : — 

"  But  it  is  not  alone  such  public  buildings  in  which 
attempts  at  ventilation  are  made  in  a  manner  wholly  de- 
void of  all  useful  purpose.  In  club-houses  and  in  public 
offices,  in  banking-houses  and  in  taverns,  the  luffered 
glass  ventilator  may  be  seen  in  the  windows,  producing 
in  summer  no  useful  effect  in  which  a  partially  opened 
window  will  not  excel  it,  whilst  in  winter  it  is  screwed  up 
tightly,  that  it  may  not  admit  a  cold  draught.  Sometimes 
in  private  houses,  and  in  other  buildings  too,  sly  ways 
for  the  escape  of  spent  air  are  made  in  the  curbs  of  sky- 
lights, or  by  an  ingenious  disposition  of  the  glass  to  that 
effect ;  but  the  potent  fires  demand  air,  and  a  cold  down- 
draught  points  out  that  the  sky-light,  or  lantern-light,  or 
something  about  it,  is  defective.  Sometimes,  again,  an 
opening  may  be  found  to  have  been  cut  into  a  chimney- 
flue,  to  take  advantage  of  the  up-draught  of  the  fire, 
but  here  again  no  way  has  been  provided  for  air  to  feed 
the  fire,  and  the  valve  is  close  shut ;  or  the  fire,  like  the 
inmates,  would  seek  to  respire  again  the  air  it  had  already 
destroyed.  The  very  absurdity  indeed,  of  providing  for 
the  exit  from  an  apartment  of  spent  air,  without  provid- 
ing for  air  in  some  condition  or  other  to  supply  its  place, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  illustrated  than  by  sup- 
posing a  barrel  of  beer  to  be  tapped,  and  no  vent  made ; 
whilst  dependence  upon  the  opening  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow to  give  the  requisite  '  vent'  to  an  apartment,  may  be 
likened  to  giving  vent  to  the  barrel,  by  drawing  the  bung 
every  time  a  jug  of  beer  is  wanted." 

Mr.  Hosking  is  rather  in  favour  of  what  has  been 
called  mechanical  ventilation,  by  the  aid  of  flues,  pumps, 
&c.,  than  of  the  natural  system  by  the  action  of  ordinary 


chimneys  and  fire-places.  In  the  case  of  large  buildings, 
used  for  the  convenience  of  numbers  of  people,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  its  superiority ;  but  in  private  dwellings 
and  sleeping-rooms,  especially  in  the  smaller  houses  de- 
voted to  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  there  is  but  little, 
if  any  hope  of  seeing  the  system  introduced.  If  these 
places  are  to  be  ventilated  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  natural 
movements  of  the  air,  caused  by  variations  in  tem- 
perature. The  principles  and  practice  of  this  mode  of 
ventilation  (which  we  believe  to  be  efficient  for  all  private 
rooms)  are  equally  easy ;  the  impure  air,  caused  by 
breathing  and  by  the  burning  of  lights,  is  at  first  warm, 
and  therefore  lighter  than  the  pure  air,  it  therefore  rises, 
and  an  exit  should  be  provided  for  its  escape ;  this  is  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  an  Arnott's  valve  fixed  in  the 
chimney-flue ;  but  as  the  foul  air  cannot  escape  unless 
fresh  air  flows  in  to  supply  its  place,  an  entrance  must 
be  made  for  that  purpose ;  this  is  most  pleasantly  done 
by  means  of  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc,  which,  by  dividing 
the  entering  air  into  minute  jets,  and  mingling  it  with 
the  warm  atmosphere  in  the  room,  prevents  a  draught, 
and  which  should  be  placed  in  the  window  or  door  at  as 
great  a  height  and  distance  from  the  fire  as  possible.  All 
this  may  be  accomplished  for  a  few  shillings,  and  those 
who  require  further  information  on  the  matter,  are  referred 
to  a  tract  on  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  contained  in  the 
"  Manual  of  Public  Health,"  which  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rately, if  desired,  at  the  cost  of  one  penny;  but  the  entire 
"  Manual,"  which  consists  of  eight  such  numbers,  each 
one  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  some  evil  in  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  working  man,  is  most  strenuously  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  all  classes  in  society. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  to  whose  consideration 
we  would  most  especially  recommend  the  attentive  perusal 
of  the  works  whose  titles  head  this  article :  they  are  the 
employers,  whose  businesses  lead  to  the  assembly  of  num- 
bers of  work-people  in  small  rooms;  to  the  wholesale 
milliners  and  flower-makers,  to  the  large  bookbinders, 
and  others  similarly  situated,  we  would  offer  this  valuable 
advice.  Remember  that  each  person  in  your  employ 
requires  every  minute,  twice  the  bulk  of  his  or  her  body 
of  fresh  air,  and  that  unless  this  is  supplied,  weariness, 
lassitude  and  oppression  come  creeping  on;  the  work  which 
you  have  entrusted  to  their  care  can  neither  be  so  quickly, 
or  so  perfectly  executed :  but  not  to  appeal  to  so  low  a 
motive  as  self-interest,  recollect  that  you  are,  by  shutting 
people  up  in  close,  over-heated,  ill- ventilated  work-rooms, 
injuring  their  constitutions  for  their  whole  lives,  and  this 
not  from  the  desire  of  gain,  for  you  are  losing  by  so  do- 
ing, but  solely  from  "  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  ventilation."  Many  are  the  rooms  we  know 
of,  where  thirty  to  forty  young  girls  work,  and  in  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  ventilation ;  in  sum- 
mer the  open  windows  give  rise  to  irregular  draughts, 
and  these  are  followed  by  colds  and  inflammations  ;  in 
winter,  when  from  the  burning  gas  more  air  is  required, 
there  is  none  admitted,  and  the  foul  atmosphere  and 
oppressive  heat,  alternating  with  exposure  to  the  out-door 
cold,  hurry  many  a  poor  girl  to  that  home  where  "  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  folly  of  those  persons 
who  ruin  their  own  health,  and  lessen  their  energies, 
both  mental  and  bodily,  by  breathing  again  the  sickening 
vitiated  air  which  has  just  escaped  from  their  own  lungs, 
or  from  those  of  others,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  bounden  duty  of  all  employers,  to  make  them- 
selves so  far  acquainted  with  the  laws  regulating  the  health 
of  man,  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  causes  of  sick- 
ness, want  and  poverty,  a  diseased  life  and  early  grave,  to 
those  whom  circumstances  have  thrown  into  their  employ. 
That  we  have  not  overstated  the  evil  influence  of  this 
widely  spread  ignorance  of  the  health  of  the  working 
classes,  the  following  remarks  from  the  "  Manual  of  Public 
Health,"  bear  witness, 
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"  If  the  popular  mind  were  properly  informed  on  the 
subject,  we  should  not  hear  of  the  waste  of  life  among 
working  men,  now  regarded  as  almost  inevitable,  caused 
by  the  foul  air  they  continually  breathe  in  their  work- 
shops and  dwellings.  Were  it  generally  known  that 
pure  air  is  absolutely  essential  to  healthy  existence,  we 
should  not  read  '  that  at  a  Christmas  meeting  in  the 
Highlands,  thirty-six  persons  danced  the  whole  night  in 
a  small  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  keeping  the  windows 
and  door  shut.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  noxious 
beyond  description,  and  the  effect  was  that  seven  of  the 
party  were  soon  after  seized  with  typhus  fever,  of  which 
two  died;'  nor  of  80  journeymen  tailors  sitting  in  one 
room,  'close  together,  nearly  knee  to  knee,'  where  the 
closeness  was  such  that  '  new  hands '  fainted  away  in  the 
shop — the  men  were  in  continual  perspiration,  and  large 
tallow  candles  '  melted  and  fell  over,'  from  the  suffocating 
heat.  And  where  'those  not  accustomed  to  the  place 
generally  lost  appetite,  and  had  recourse  to  drink  as  a 
stimulant,  gin  being  taken  instead  of  food,'  while  '  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  working  hours  of  every  day  were 
lost,  and  the  ultimate  incapacity  for  performing  any  longer 
a  good  and  profitable  day's  work  was  much  hastened  by 
the  neglect  of  the  ventilation  of  the  place  of  work.'  It 
has  also  been  given  in  evidence,  that  '  the  closer  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  places  of  work,  the  worse  are  the  habits  of 
the  men  working  in  them.'  " 

"  The  breathing  of  impure  air  is  also  the  fruitful  cause 
of  two  terrible  diseases,  Scrofula  and  Consumption.  No 
matter  what  the  condition — the  highest  ranks  as  well  as 
the  lowest  suffer  alike,  unless  they  continually  change  and 
breathe  pure  air.  In  the  reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns' 
Commission,  it  is  given  in  evidence  that  '  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease have  been  traced  to  the  patient's  habit  of  sleeping  with 
his  head  under  the  bedclothes,  whereby  he  breathed  the 
same  poisonous  air  all  through  the  night.  At  some 
villages  in  France,  where  the  people  lived  in  low,  damp 
houses,  ill-lighted,  and  entirely  unventilated,  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  were  seized  with  scrofula,  and  many  fami- 
lies, continually  ravaged  by  that  malady  became  extinct — 
their  last  members  died  rotten  with  scrofula.'  The  same 
fatal  results  are  seen  in  England,  in  the  miserable  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor,  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich." 

We  cannot  conclude  without  again  strongly  recom- 
mending both  works  to  the  attention  of  those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  they  respectively  apply.  Mr.  Hosking's 
book  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  about  to  build  or 
buy  houses ;  whilst  the  "  Manual "  will  be  equally 
valuable  to  all  who  occupy  them,  or  in  other  words 
to — everybody. 


"THE  LESSON  OF  THE  HAIL." 
"  Progress  is  the  rule  of  all."— CHAS.  MACKAY. 
"You  have  often  told  me,"  said  a  youth  to  his  in- 
structor, "that  nature,  in  all  her  changes  and  aspects, 
teaches  the  lesson  of  continual  advancement ;  and  I  have 
always  found  it  true  till  now ;  for  the  hills  rise  with  their 
snowy  crests  to  the  skies,  and  the  flowers  that  modestly 
blossom  at  their  base  look  ardently  and  faithfully  up- 
wards ;  and  even  the  bird  which  builds  its  nest  amid  the 
crags  of  the  mountain,  wings  its  way  heavenward,  piercing 
in  its  adventurous  flight  the  misty  veil  of  cloudlets. 
The  trustful  little  child,  too,  that  kneels  each  evening 
at  his  mother's  knees,  lisping  its  praises  at  the  footstool 
of  love,  turns  with  fondness  and  faithfulness  its  blue 
swimming  eyes  of  beauty  towards  the  sky — towards  the 
home  and  habitation  of  Him  who  took  little  children  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  whose  profound  instruc- 
tions were  simplified  by  such  admirable  references  to 
natural  objects,  and  the  works  of  creation."  "  Yes, 
George,  I  repeat  what  I  have  always  wished  you  to  re- 
member— that  the  lessons  inscribed  upon  the  open  page 
of  nature  are  varied,  and  valuable  indeed ;  and  that,  like 


a  motto  on  a  title  page,  stands  foremost  that  great  truth 
of  progression ;  for  nature's  actions  seem  all  upspringing 
and  lofty.  But  tell  me  why  you  now  doubt  this  ? " 
"  Look,"  replied  the  pupil,  "  at  the  constant  discharge 
of  hail  from  those  murky  clouds  which  shed  a  funeral 
gloom  on  all  things.  Down,  down  come  the  hailstones, 
fast  descending :  but  how  you  can  claim  that  fact  as  an 
illustration,  I  cannot  think.  My  bright  faith  is  dimmed. 
Yet,  explain  it,  if  you  can,  so  that  my  fear  may  be  con- 
verted into  faith."  "Listen,  then,  to  my  explanation, 
and  learn  the  lesson  of  the  hail.  As  the  showers  of  con- 
gealed water,  and  balls  of  frozen  snow,  fall  in  thick  array 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  so  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
truth  upon  the  heart :  as  the  gracious  earth  opens  its 
breast,  and  absorbs  the  dissolved  hail,  that  it  may,  in  the 
form  of  water,  aid  the  fertilization  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
land;  so  the  mind,  by  means  of  memory,  receives  and 
admits  the  precious  well-digested  truths  of  wisdom,  and 
retains  them,  that  they  may  assimilate  to  the  life  of  man, 
and  render  him  fruitful  in  good  works.  The  rays  of  the 
life-giving  sun,  in  the  beautiful  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
plans,  draw  by  evaporation  constant  and  rich  supplies 
from  rivulet  and  '  running  brook,'  as  they  sing  their  songs 
of  gladness  to  the  audience  of  flowers  which  their  virtues 
have  drawn  around,  as  well  as  from  the  broad  mirror  of 
the  ocean.  Hence  these  dissolved  hailstones  returned  to 
their  original  element,  will  form  a  portion  of  the  sun's  sup- 
plies, and  become  transformed  into  vapour  and  clouds,  to 
be  wafted  over  us  by  the  summer  breeze,  and  afterwards 
to  descend  and  minister  to  the  fainting  children  of  Flora, 
and  make  the  hopes  and  heart  of  the  husbandman  ex- 
pand. So  too  the  precious  words  of  wisdom  and  truth, 
when  changed  into  heavenly  knowledge,  shall  become  that 
vital  seed  of  faith  which  blooms  with  immortality,  and 
which,  whoever  possesses,  enables  him  to  '  overcome  the 
world,'  and  to  joy  in  tribulation ;  knowing  that  the  chills 
and  storms  of  this  earthly  time  are  the  appointed  means  of 
working  out,  in  due  season,  '  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.'  If  '  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,'  we  may  affirm  that  the  hail  and  darkness 
of  to-day  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  coming  progress ;  and 
the  moral  is  well  expressed  by  Professor  Longfellow,  in 
his  '  Rainy  Day.' 

'  Be  still,  sad  heart  I  and  cease  repining ; 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  hail  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary.'  " 

"Forgive  me,  said  George,  "  I  now  perceive  the  lesson  of 
the  hail,  and  never  again  shall  doubt  make  me  apprehen- 
sive that  nature  does  not,  in  all  her  instructions,  teach 
progression  and  infinite  advancement.  G.  R.  T. 


WRONG    ACTIONS. 

Remorse  does  but  add  to  the  evil  which  bred  it,  when 
it  promotes,  not  penitence,  but  despair.  To  have  erred 
in  one  branch  of  our  duties  does  not  unfit  us  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  rest,  unless  we  suffer  the  dark  spot 
to  spread  over  our  whole  nature,  which  may  happen 
almost  unobserved  in  the  torpor  of  despair.  This  kind 
of  despair  is  chiefly  grounded  on  a  foolish  belief  that  indi- 
vidual words  or  actions  constitute  the  whole  life  of  man ; 
whereas  they  are  often  not  fair  representatives  of  portions 
even  of  that  life.  The  fragments  of  rock  in  a  mountain 
stream  may  tell  much  of  its  history,  are  in  fact  results  of 
its  doings,  but  they  are  not  the  stream.  They  were 
brought  down  when  it  was  turbid ;  it  may  now  be  clear ; 
they  are  as  much  the  result  of  other  circumstances  as  of 
the  action  of  the  stream ;  their  history  is  fitful  j  they 
give  us  no  sure  intelligence  of  the  future  course  of  the 
stream,  or  of  the  nature  of  its  waters ;  and  may  scarcely 
show  more  than  that  it  has  not  been  always  as  it  is.  The 
actions  of  men  are  often  but  little  better  indications  of 
the  men  themselves. — Friends  in  Council. 
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ON  RECEIVING  A  BUNCH  OF  HEATHER, 
GORSE,  AND  FERN. 

WILD  blossoms  of  the  moorland,  ye  are  very  dear  to  me ; 

Ye  lure  my  dreaming  spirit  as  the  clover  does  the  bee ; 

Ye  bring  back  all  my  childhood  loved,  when  Freedom,  Joy,  and 

Health 

Had  never  thought  of  weaving  chains  to  fetter  Fame  and  Wealth. 
Wild  blossoms  of  the  common  land,  brave  tenants  of  the  sod, 
Your  breathings  were  among  the  first  that  told  me  of  a  God ; 
And  how  my  reckless  steps  would  bound,  and  how  my  heart  would 

burn, 
Where  gorse  and  heather  flung  their  arms  above  the  forest  fern. 

Wild  blossoms  of  the  lonely  waste,  no  fear  could  ever  daunt 
My  tiny  feet  from  wandering  amid  your  jungle  haunt ; 
And  many  a  bunch  of  purple  bells  that  towered  above  myself, 
And  many  a  fragrant  brake  I  pulled  like  some  wee  sylvan  elf. 
But,  ah  !  these  tempting  leaves  of  gold  were  difficult  to  get ; 
Alas,  I  prove  that  winning  gold  is  not  more  easy  yet ! 
But  then  my  fingers  only  felt  the  sharp  and  piercing  smart, 
And  now  I  find  the  worldly  thorns  oft  leave  a  bleeding  heart. 

Oh,  happy  time,  ere  ruth  or  rhyme  had  crossed  my  sunny  brain, 
"Tis  not  worth  while  to  ask  if  such  a  time  will  come  again ; 
For  then  my  soul  had  not  a  thought  but  might  be  told  aloud, 
And  Pleasure's  optics  always  gave  the  bow  without  its  cloud. 
How  bright  my  eye  was  when  I  gazed  upon  the  plumes  of  green, 
And  saw  young  rabbits  in  their  play  go  speeding  on  between ; 
When  burrowed  sand  with  root-bound  arch  formed  strange  and 

antique  bowers, 
And  ye,  wild  blossoms  of  the  waste,  were  fresh  and  Eden  flowers. 

Who  loved  me  then  ?  Oh,  those  who  were  as  gentle  as  sincere, 
Who  never  kissed  my  cheek  so  hard  as  when  it  owned  a  tear. 
Whom  did  I  love  ?  Oh,  those  whose  faith  I  never  had  to  doubt ; 
Those  who  grew  anxious  at  my  sigh  and  smiled  upon  my  pout. 
What  did  I  crave  ?  The  power  to  rove  unquestioned,  at  my  will ; 
Oh  wayward  idler  that  I  was,  perchance  I  am  such  still. 
What  did  I  fear  ?  No  chance  or  change,  so  that  it  did  not  turn 
My  footstep  from  the  moorland  coast,  the  heather  and  the  fern. 

Methinks  it  was  a  pleasant  time,  those  gipsy  days  of  mine, 
When  youth  with  rosy  magic  turned  life's  waters  into  wine ; 
But  nearly  all  who  shared  those  days  have  passed  away  from  earth, 
Passed  in  their  beauty  and  their  prime,  their  happiness  and  mirth. 
So  now,  rich  flowers  of  the  waste,  I'll  sit  and  talk  to  ye, 
For  Memory's  casket,  filled  with  gems,  is  opened  by  your  key ; 
And  God  be  thanked  that  I  can  grasp  your  blossoms  sweet  and  wild, 
And  find  myself  a  dotard  yet,  a  dreamer  and  a  child. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


LOVE   AND    YOUTH. 

Why  do  we  give  the  name  of  folly  to  that  courage  of 
a  youthful  heart  which  makes  it  endure  all  things,  and 
which  gives  it  strength  to  live  in  misery,  in  a  desert,  in  a 

j  cabin,  provided  that  it  be  not  separated  from  the  object 
of  its  love  ?  Are  not  sacrifices  still  sacrifices,  even  if  the 
object  be  only  ideal  ?  Are  the  sacrifices  which  men  are 
daily  making  for  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  glory  or  ambition, 
more  real  and  more  meritorious  ?  And  even  if  it  be  true 
that  youth  sometimes  errs,  by  misplacing  these  warm 
affections,  do  we  who  blame  it  err  less  frequently  ?  No  ! 

I  leave  to  youth  its  noble  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  instead  of 
stifling  it  by  your  railleries  :  direct  it  towai-ds  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  ex- 
haust itself  on  trifles ;  raise  it  to  God  to  virtue  and  to 
eternity ;  the  griefs  and  the  cares  of  life,  love  deceived 
and  friendship  betrayed,  will  come  soon  enough  to  chill 
this  ardent  heart;  too  soon  will  come  the  time  when 
reason  and  experience  will  touch  all  around  with  their 
freezing  breath,  when  man  will  be  tempted  to  believe 
no  longer  that  happiness  can  be  found  on  earth. — Family 
Pictures. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

IT  is  in  general  the  natural  refuge  of  mortified  vanity, 
to  persuade  itself  that  it  retorts  contempt  upon  those 
that  show  it,  and  to  pass  off  upon  itself  the  anger  it  feels, 
for  the  more  dignified  passion  of  scorn. 

REPROVE  others,  but  correct  thyself. 

BY  relying  on  our  own  resources,  we  acquire  mental 
strength ;  but  when  we  lean  on  others  for  support,  we  are 
like  an  invalid  who,  having  accustomed  himself  to  a 
crutch,  finds  it  difficult  to  walk  without  one. 

IDLENESS — the  sure  pilot-fish  of  crime  and  shame. 

BE  true  to  yourself  for  that  which  you  recognise  as 
right,  be  ready,  not  merely  to  die,  for  that  is  easy ;  but 
to  live,  and  that  is  almost  always  diificult. 

A  ROOM  is  the  large  upper  garment  of  a  person,  it 
betrays  the  habits,  and  somewhat  of  the  character 
remains  impressed  on  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  cham- 
bers of  famed  or  loved  individuals  are  so  much  visited, 
one  seems  to  look  into  their  minds. 

LET  others  apologize  for  us ;  if  we  can  find  an  excuse 
for  our  conduct  we  might  have  found  a  way  to  act  dif- 
ferently. 

IT  is  better  to  need  relief  than  to  want  heart  to 
give  it. 

How  large  a  portion  of  our  happiness  in  this  world 
arises  from  its  vicissitudes  ?  The  truth  is  become  a 
maxim  continually  proposed  and  immediately  assented 
to,  but  who  considers  it  ?  They  are  the  changes  of  daily 
life  which  stimulate  hope,  regulate  business,  propose  rest, 
and  reward  labour.  Like  our  daily  bread  they  must  be 
looked  for  and  prepared  for.  June  and  beauty  are  of  little 
value  unless  marked.  Our  actions  must  be  numbered  like 
our  milestones,  and  stand  as  they  do  at  their  appropriate 
sites,  if  we  would  rejoice  in  our  progress. 

EXCESS  of  ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding.  That 
civility  is  best  which  excludes  all  superfluous  formality. 

SOLITUDE  is  only  beneficial  to  the  wise  and  the  good. 

A  PERSON  that  would  secure  to  himself  great  deference, 
will,  perhaps,  gain  his  point  by  silence,  as  effectually  as 
by  anything  he  can  say. 

SYMPATHY  soothes  us  in  sorrow,  and  gives  a  zest  to 
our  joy. 

IF  the  clock  of  the  tongue  be  not  set  by  the  dial  of 
the  heart,  it  will  not  go  right. 

BRAVE  actions  are  the  substance  of  life,  and  good 
sayings  the  ornament  of  it. 

RESERVE  is  no  more  essentially  connected  with  under- 
standing, than  a  church  organ  with  devotion,  or  wine  with 
good-nature. 

IN  the  music  of  silence  there  are  a  thousand  variations, 
not  in  the  knowledge  of  things  without,  but  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  soul  within,  lies  the  empire  of  man. 

THE  public  is  a  body  very  much  like  that  which  assem- 
bles round  a  dinner  table,  and  the  wise  host  will  cater 
for  all. 

THE  streams  of  small  pleasures  fill  the  lake  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  deepest  wretchedness  of  life  is  continuance 
of  petty  pains. 

THERE  are  poets  who  never  write  a  line,  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  to  which  their  imagination  does  not 
give  a  poetic  hue;  but  the  power  to  make  others  see 
these  objects  in  the  same  poetic  light  is  wanting.  Still 
they  must  be  men  of  fine  powers  and  feelings,  for  next  to 
being  a  great  poet  is  the  power  of  understanding  one. 
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STORY-TELLERS  AND  IMPROVISATORI. 

THE  expression  of  deep  feeling  is  found  in  many  passages 
of  scripture  to  have  burst  forth  in  extemporary  effusions, 
so  remarkable  for  sublime  eloquence  as  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  inspiration ;  and  thus  we  gather  from  the  same 
volume  that  the  Jews  frequently  composed  and  chanted 
poetry  without  premeditation ;  but  extemporaneous  and 
poetic  recitation  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Jews  alone, 
for  we  find  that  it  has  prevailed,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
among  the  various  people  scattered  through  the  earth, 
at  some  period  of  their  national  existence,  and  that  it 
still  continues  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  Those  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  giving  expression  at  once  to 
feelings  and  impressions  in  poetic  language  have  been 
ever  held  in  high  estimation,  and  from  the  most  remote 
times  have  been  peculiarly  honoured.  Our  own  bards 
and  minstrels,  though  once  a  proscribed,  and  now  an 
extinct  race,  are  still  the  objects  of  a  romantic  vene- 
ration. We  love  to  think  of  them  as  unsophisticated 
by  the  views  and  opinions  of  other  men,  finding  in  the 
martial  bearing  of  their  chieftains  subjects  for  their  lof- 
tiest flights,  and  taught  by  their  own  unbridled  imagi- 
nations and  untutored  feelings,  all  the  devotion  and 
tenderness  which  they  loved  to  transmit  to  song.  Nature 
herself  furnishing  from  her  stores  the  sublime  or  simple 
imagery  with  which  it  was  meet  to  adorn  their  theme. 
The  passions  generally  find  expression  in  poetic  language, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  rhyme.  The  tendency  of  our 
nature  to  keep  time  leading  at  once  to  this.  The  Greeks, 
probably  from  their  great  sensibility,  are  peculiarly  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  extempore  composition,  and  there 
is  no  event  of  their  lives  that  does  not  suggest  some 
poetical  and  musical  effusion.  The  number  of  their 
songs  is  very  great  on  those  subjects  most  interesting 
to  their  feelings;  these  songs  are  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage at  the  Khans  or  small  Turkish  inns,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  those  other  places  where  the  Greeks 
travelling  from  the  various  provinces  chance  to  put  up. 
Here  the  wayfarers  meet  and  amuse  themselves  by 
singing  the  songs  familiar  to  their  native  place;  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  passes  thus  away  before  they 
think  of  retiring  to  rest.  They  listen  to  each  other  with 
deep  emotion.  The  songs  of  home,  of  native  scenery, 
and  of  tender  ties,  touch  every  heart;  and  they  soon 


feel  towards  each  other  all  the  sympathy  of  fellow- 
countrymen.  Their  extempore  songs  sung  at  the  parting 
from  family  and  friends,  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 
Their  efforts,  indeed,  must  be  touching,  composed  and 
sung  as  they  are  by  those  most  powerfully  affected  on 
the  occasion, — by  him  about  to  go,  or  by  the  one  from 
whom  he  is  about  to  part,  and  to  whom  he  is  dearer  than 
life  itself.  Their  funeral  laments  are  deeply  pathetic. 
They  are  sung  before  the  deceased  is  removed  from  his 
dwelling,  and  continue  during  the  procession  to  the  place 
of  burial.  They  cease  while  the  priest  performs  the  last 
rites,  but  are  renewed  when  the  body  is  laid  in  the  earth. 
Throughout  the  year  no  other  songs  are  to  be  heard  in 
the  house  of  the  departed ;  and  the  mourners  often  re- 
pair to  the  grave  and  renew  the  solemn  chant.  It  is  in 
these  songs  the  bereaved  mother  finds  vent  for  her 
agonized  feelings,  and  she  pours  forth  her  lamentations 
in  all  that  eloquence  which  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  grief. 
If  her  darling  has  been  taken  from  her  in  the  days  of 
childhood,  she  loves  to  bewail  him  as  a  sweet  fragile 
flower,  cut  off  before  his  time ;  or  sometimes  addresses 
him  as  a  happy  bird  that  has  winged  its  way  to  heaven. 
Whatever  is  fairest  and  blithest  to  her  fancy  is  but  the 
image  of  the  one  that  she  has  lost.  The  funeral  songs  are 
always  extempore  ;  and  it  is  the  usage  that  they  are  sung 
by  those  who  are  the  most  deeply  concerned.  It  has 
often  happened,  that  when  the  moment  for  the  mournful 
chant  has  arrived,  that  she,  on  whom  the  duty  devolves, 
is  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  she  has  been  known 
to  faint  away  when  first  about  to  make  the  effort.  The 
funeral  chant  so  well  known  in  Ireland  as  the  Irish  cry, 
though  now  but  rarely  heard,  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in 
the  spontaneous  burst  of  passionate  affection  with  which 
the  party  was  addressed;  it  is  an  apostrophe  to  the 
dead,  in  which  it  is  asked  if  the  comforts  belonging  to 
his  station  had  not  been  his,  as  they  are  commemorated 
one  by  one;  the  question  follows, — "Then  why  did  you 
die  ?"  In  Scotland  too  it  was  a  custom  for  one  of  those 
most  attached  to  compose  a  song  on  the  death  of  the 
beloved  one.  This  has  been  interestingly  described  by 
Mrs.  Grant  in  her  "  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands." 
She  speaks  of  their  social  evenings — so  prized  in  Scotland, 
when  the  domestic  circle  were  collected  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  conversation.  At  such  times  the  heroic 
actions,  the  talents,  or,  perhaps,  the  misfortunes  of  theii 
ancestors,  were  recited  with  fond  reverence,  and  thut 
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handed  down  with  faithful  accuracy  from  father  to  son. 
In  the  cottages,  the  young  people  often  gathered  about 
their  father  at  night,  to  listen  to  family  legends ;  he 
would  frequently  entertain  then  with  the  plaintive 
melody  or  mournful  ditty,  composed  by  his  great 
grandmother,  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Sometimes 
it  detailed  the  wild  adventure,  or  unlooked-for  accident 
which  had  occasioned  her  loss ;  the  most  romantic  tales 
of  love — of  the  most  disinterested  devotion — of  unbroken 
fidelity,  were  often  the  subjects  of  the  family  tradition 
or  popular  song.  It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  nurses  in 
the  Turkish  harems  recite  the  events  of  the  times  that 
are  gone,  with  a  feeling  which  awakens  the  most  lively 
emotions.  Songs  of  deep  pathos,  or  of  the  lightest  gaiety, 
are  accompanied  by  the  slaves  with  the  tambour  de 
basque  and  castanets.  When  the  women  are  permitted 
to  visit  the  graves  of  the  dead,  they  may  be  seen  strewing 
them  with  flowers,  while  they  chant  the  solemn  funeral 
hymns.  The  Turks  are,  indeed,  so  passionately  fond  of 
recitation,  that  they  employ  professed  story-tellers,  whose 
exhibitions  are  always  sure  to  be  crowded.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  graphic  pen  of  Doctor  Walsh  for  an 
animated  description  of  the  Turkish  story-teller : — "The 
medac,  or  story-teller,"  he  informs  us,  "  is  a  very  im- 
portant personage,  and  an  essential  part  of  Turkish  amuse- 
ments ;  he  enacts  by  himself  in  a  monologue,  various 
characters,  and  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  quite  astonishing, 
considering  the  inflexible  and  taciturn  disposition  of  the 
people.  The  admirable  nianner  in  which  an  unassisted 
individual  supports  the  representations  of  various  persons, 
the  versatility  with  which  he  adopts  their  countenance, 
attitude,  and  phraseology  are  so  excellent,  that  Frank  re- 
sidents, who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  perfection  of 
the  scenic  art  in  their  own  country,  are  highly  delighted 
with  this  Turkish  drollery.  *  *  *  *  The  place  where  the 
medac  exhibits  is  usually  a  coffee-house ;  he  generally 
has  a  small  table  placed  before  him,  which  he  either 
stands  behind  or  sits  upon  ;  his  cuffs  are  turned  up,  and 
he  holds  generally  a  small  stick  in  his  hand :  if  he  illus- 
trates a  proverb,  he  gives  it  out  as  a  text ;  he  introduces 
individuals  of  all  sects  and  nations,  and  imitates,  with 
admirable  precision  the  language  of  each."  In  Doctor 
Russell's  history  of  Aleppo,  we  find  a  similar  description 
of  the  Eastern  story-teller :  his  power  of  invention,  and 
his  ingenuity  in  combining  the  incidents  which  he  borrows 
from  other  tales,  and  the  constant  variations  which  he 
makes  in  his  details  and  catastrophes,  are  spoken  of  as 
giving  endless  novelty  to  what  has  often  been  heard 
before,  under  a  different  arrangement.  So  thoroughly 
are  the  powers  of  these  story-tellers  appreciated  by  the 
Government,  that  they  often  employ  them  to  make  some 
measure,  which  they  are  anxious  should  become  popular, 
the  theme  on  which  to  ground  their  narrative.  In 
Tekriam  (as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter) 
the  national  story-teller  may  be  found  entertaining  his 
audience  under  the  covered  way  attached  to  the  shops ; 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  think  it  no  degradation  to  be 
among  his  listeners,  and  the  company  is  consequently 
strangely  mixed ;  the  monarch  may  often  be  seen 
among  tbe  most  squalid  and  ragged  of  his  subjects ;  all 
have  an  equal  passion  for  hearing  these  tales.  The 
King  and  Prince  Governors  have  each  a  court  story-teller; 
the  former  passes  all  his  leisure  hours  in  listening  to 
him  ;  he  must  always  be  within  call  to  gratify  his  royal 
master,  when  he  wishes  to  be  amused  with  a  story,  and 
so  necessary  does  he  consider  him  to  his  enjoyment,  that 
he  never  undertakes  a  journey  without  him.  The  Hindoo 
Rajah  has  his  family  bard  who  recites  his  legends  of 
religion,  or  makes  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  his 
employer's  family  the  subject  of  his  tale.  The  Aimai  of 
E.£jyt  are  wonderfully  skilful  in  extempore  composition. 


In  the  letters  of  M.  Savary,  a  very  particular  account  of 
these  accomplished  women  may  be  found  ;  they  are  called 
Almai,  or  learned,  a  title  to  which  their  acquirements 
justly  raise  them ;  they  must  be  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  grammar,  all  the  elegies,  and  pathetic 
compositions,  and  all  the  lyric  poetry  of  their  country 
must  be  familiar  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  accom- 
plishments that  these  must  excel,  who  are  admitted  to  the 
distinguished  order,  for  the  rarest  gifts  of  nature  are 
absolutely  essential :  a  fine  voice,  harmonious  diction,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  native  eloquence  which  can  adapt 
itself  to  every  mood  of  fancy,  are  requisite  in  those  who 
are  to  sing  and  to  compose  extempore  on  any  given 
subject.  The  presence  of  the  Almai  is  considered  in- 
dispensable at  all  entertainments  and  banquets  ;  they  are 
placed  in  a  raised  orchestra,  and,  during  the  repast,  they 
sing.  When  it  is  over,  they  descend,  form  dances,  or, 
what  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  pantomimes, 
in  which  they  represent  the  various  incidents  of  life — but 
a  love  tale  is  the  usual  subject.  M.  Savary  tells  us  that 
"  the  suppleness  of  their  bodies  is  inconceivable,  and  the 
flexibility  of  their  features,  which  take  impressions 
characteristic  of  the  parts  they  play,  quite  astonishing." 
We  regret  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  add  that  these  ex- 
hibitions are  not  remarkable  for  delicacy.  The  dress  of 
the  Almai  in  the  dance  is  a  long  and  very  light  silk  robe 
which  floats  upon  the  ground,  negligently  girded  by  a 
sash;  their  long  black  hair,  perfumed,  falls  in  tresses  on 
their  shoulders.  The  sound  of  the  flute,  the  castanets, 
the  tambour  de  basque,  and  cymbals  regulate  their  mo- 
tions. These  Almai  are  admitted  into  all  the  harems, 
they  teach  the  women  the  new  airs,  recount  love  tales, 
and  recite  poems,  which  are  interesting  from  being 
pictures  of  their  own  manners.  M.  Savary  describes 
them  as  being  eminently  engaging  and  graceful ;  they 
sing  with  the  most  expressive  simplicity,  their  songs  are 
sometimes  llg-ht  and  gay,  but  it  is  in  pathetic  airs 
that  they  excel ;  they  often  move  their  auditors  to  tears 
by  their  touching  expression.  The  Almai  are  present  at 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  precede  the  bride,  playing  on. 
instruments  ;  they  attend  the  funerals,  at  which  they  sing 
dirges,  utter  groans  and  lamentations,  and  imitate  every 
moan  of  grief  and  despair.  The  Israelites,  to  whom 
Egyptian  manners,  from  long  dwelling  in  Egypt,  had  be- 
come natural,  had  their  Almai  at  Jerusalem,  as  at  Cairo  j 
it  seems  they  gave  the  women  lessons,  joining  the  dance 
to  recitation,  and  extemporary  effusions  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Almai.  From  the  earliest  time  we  know  that  it  ac- 
companied the  exhibition  of  dramatic  power,  and  the  un- 
premeditated song  or  the  dance  has  been  used  on  the 
most  solemn  and  melancholy  occasions ;  it  is  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  into  one  of  his  most  impressive 
scenes.  Movements  remarkable  for  their  reverential 
dignity  and  expression  of  profound  grief  were  such,  as  we 
may  suppose,  were  used  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
Gesture  appears  to  be  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
strong  emotion,  indeed,  it  is  so  remarkably  so,  that  we 
find  them  endowed  with  the  most  acute  sensibility  and 
quick  feelings,  almost  always  using  action  when  they  speak. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  sunny  regions,  whose  spirits  and 
feelings  may  be  influenced  by  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 
nervous  system,  are  evidently  more  quick  in  the  senses, 
and  more  animated  in  their  gestures  than  those  residing 
in  a  colder  latitude.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  in  his  "  Survey  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies ;"  in  speaking  of  the  negroes, 
he  says,  "their  organs  are  extremely  sensible  of  the 
power  of  music;  their  ear  is  so  true  that,  in  their  dances, 
the  tune  of  a  song  makes  them  spring  up,  a  hundred  at 
once,  striking  the  earth  at  the  same  instant,  enchanted, 
as  it  were,  with  the  voice  of  a  singer,  or  the  tone  of  a 
stringed  instrument ;  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  spirit 
that  actuates  the  bodies  of  those  men ;  a  sound  agitates, 
transports,  and  throws  them  into  ecstacies.  In  their 
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common  labours,  the  motion  of  their  arms  and  of  their 
feet  is  always  in  cadence  ;  at  all  their  employments  they 
sing,  and  seem  always  as  if  they  were  dancing, — music 
animates  their  courage,  and  rouses  them  from  their  in- 
dolence. The  marks  of  this  extreme  sensibility  to  har- 
mony are  visible  in  all  the  muscles  of  their  bodies,  which 
are  always  naked.  Poets  and  musicians  by  nature,  they 
make  the  words  subservient  to  the  music,  by  a  license 
they  arbitrarily  assume,  of  lengthening  or  shortening 
them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  an  air  that 
pleases  them.  Whenever  any  object  or  incident  strikes 
a  negro,  he  instantly  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  song ;  in 
all  ages  this  has  been  the  origin  of  poetry." 

The  Empoongwa  performers  recite  their  long  stories 
in  the  moonlight  evenings,  and  accompany  them,  on  the 
Enchambre,  their  instrument — it  is  a  very  simple  one — 
it  has  but  five  strings,  made  from  the  root  of  the  palm 
tree,  though  it  is  not  powerful,  or  capable  of  much 
variety,  its  tones  are  sweet;  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary among  these  performers,  was  a  singer  of  the 
Empoongwa  songs — this  uncouth  being,  and  his  gro- 
tesque gesticulations  are  so  well  described  in  a  translation 
from  a  German  work,  which  we  found  in  the  Harmonicon; 
that  we  merely  transcribe  the  passage  : — "  My  patience," 
says  the  narrator,  "  during  a  series  of  dull  Empoongwa 
songs,  was  recompensed  by  the  introduction  of  a  per- 
former as  loathsome  as  his  music  was  astonishing;  he 
was  a  white  negro  from  the  interior  country  of  laiberkie; 
his  features  betrayed  his  race, — his  hair  was  woolly,  and 
of  a  sandy  colour,  with  thick  eyebrows  of  the  same ;  his 
eyes  small,  bright,  and  of  a  dark  grey,  the  light  seemed  to 
hurt  them,  and  their  constant  quivering  and  rolling  gave 
his  countenance  an  air  of  insanity,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  actions  of  his  head  and  limbs,  and  the  distortions 
of  his  mouth, — his  stature  waa  middle,  and  his  limbs 
very  small,  his  skin  was  much  diseased.  Where  it  was  not 
so,  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  carelessly 
thrown  on,  it  hung  about  him  so  loose  and  so  shrivelled ; 
his  voice  was  hollow,  and  his  laugh  loud,  interspersed  with 


dinary  rhapsody,  which  can  possibly  be  conceived;  the 
recitation  was  given  in  the  most  mournful,  the  most 
impetuous,  and  the  most  exhilirating  airs;  the  life  of 
man  and  its  various  vicissitudes  were  his  theme  ;  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed  were  touched  on 
without  connection,  in  terms  so  transient,  abrupt,  and 
allegorical,  that  though  the  effect  they  produced  was  most 
striking,  the  memory  could  not  retain  them — the  music 
so  unlike  every  other  that  had  been  heard,  and  the 
rapture  and  phrenzy  of  the  performer,  must  have  left  an 
impression  like  that  of  a  wild  and  indistinct  dream,  which 
still  floats  upon  the  imagination,  when  the  power  of  im- 
parting it  is  not  within  our  reach. 

Extempore  dramas  gave  scope  for  the  varied  talents  of 
the  performers,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  dramatic 
excellence  which  was  afterwards  attained  ;  the  ancients 
it  is  said  took  their  first  ideas  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion from  a  "  Grecian  stroller,  singing  in  a  cart  to  the 
honour  of  Bacchus."  The  mysteries  and  moralities,  so 
long  the  objects  of  popular  admiration,  were  first  intro* 
duced  by  the  Pilgrims,  who  composed  and  chanted  songs 
descriptive  of  their  travels  through  the  Holy  Land,  inter- 
spersed with  scenes  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  Bands  of 
these  devout  men  might  be  seen  reciting  in  the  public 
streets,  with  staff  in  hand,  and  cloaks  and  chaplets 
bedecked  with  shells  and  images  collected  on  consecrated 
shores.  The  populace  edified  by  their  appearance,  and 
the  subjects  which  they  dramatized,  at  length  erected 
stages  for  their  exhibitions,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
formed  one  of  the  principal  honours  paid  to  Princes  on 
their  public  entrances.  So  inherent  in  our  nature  is  this 
inclination  for  the  dramatic  art,  that  it  discovers  itself  in 
the  earliest  days  of  childhood ;  to  personate  characters  ia 
one  of  the  favourite  amusements  among  children,  and 
in  their  plays  they  may  often  be  heard  to  keep  up  an 
extempore  dialogue  between  imaginary  persons.  The 
Italians  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  perfection 
and  delight  in  spontaneous  composition;  their  extem- 
pore comedies  is  one  of  their  principal  amusements — the 


African  howls — his  harp  was  formed  of  wood,  except,  that  j  only  preparation  which  is  necessary,  being  the  arrange- 
part  emitting  the  sound,  which  was  covered  with  goat  i  ment  of  the  sceneries,  and  the  division  of  the  acts ;  the 
skin,  perforated  at  the  bottom ;  the  bow  to  which  the  I  dialogue  and  expression  are  left  entirely  to  those  who 
eight  strings  were  fixed,  was  considerably  curved.  He  f  take  the  parts  ;  it  the  drama  pieases,  which  is  almost 
sat  on  a  low  stool,  and  supporting  his  harp  on  his  knee  I  invariauiy  the  case,  the  representation  is  frequently 
and  shoulder,  proceeded  to  tune  it  with  great  nicety,  repeated,  and  while  it  retains  all  the  interest  of  the 
his  hands  seemed  to  wander  among  the  strings,  until  he  original  plot,  some  alteration  in  the  dialogue,  or  change 


gradually  formed  a  running  accompaniment,  (bmt  with 
little  variety)  to  his  extraordinary  vociferation — at  times 
one  deep  and  hollow  note  burst  forth,  and  died  away ; 
the  sounds  of  the  harp  became  broken;  presently  he 
looked  up,  pursuing  all  the  actions  of  a  maniac,  taking 
one  hand  from  the  strings  to  wave  it  up  and  down, 
stretching  forth  one  leg,  and  drawing  it  up  again  as  if 
convulsed,  lowering  the  harp  on  to  the  other  foot,  and 
tossing  it  up  and  down,  whilst  the  one  hand  continued 
playing,  he  wrung  forth  a  peal  which  vibrated  on  the  ear 
long  after  it  had  ceased — he  was  silent;  the  running 
accompaniment  served  again  as  a  prelude  to  a  loud  reci- 
tative, uttered  with  the  greatest  volubility,  and  ending 
with  one  word  wita  which  he  ascended  and  descended  far 
beyond  the  extent  of  his  harp,  with  the  most  beautiful 
precision.  Sometimes  he  became  more  collected,  and  a 
mournful  air  succeeded  the  recitative,  though  without  the 
least  connection,  and  he  would  again  burst  forth  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  powerful  voice,  in  the  notes  of  the 
Hallelujah  of  Handel ;  to  meet  with  this  chorus  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  and  from  such  a  being  had  an  effect  I  can 
scarcely  describe.  I  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
coincidence,  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
nature  of  Handel,  or  the  powers  of  the  negro.  I  naturally 
inquired  if  the  man  was  in  his  senses,  and  the  reply  was, 
that  he  was  always  rational  but  when  he  played,  when  he 
invariably  used  the  same  gestures,  and  evinced  the  same 
incoherency.  The  whole  is  described  as  the  most  extraor- 


in  the  action,  gives  all  the  charms  of  novelty.  The 
Italians  who  are  wonderfully  skilful  in  impromptu 
composition,  seem  peculiarly  fitted  for  it  by  the  flow 
of  their  language,  their  inflections  of  voice,  the  energy 
and  animation  of  their  gestures,  and  those  quick  changes 
of  countenance,  which  are  in  a  moment  expressive  of 
the  passion  or  humour  they  wish  to  represent.  To 
these  natural  powers  in  the  performers  may  be  ascribed 
the  popularity  of  many  of  their  comedies,  which 
appear  to  us  in  reading,  childish  and  flimsy.  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  was  an  admirable  performer  on  the  Scana- 
via.  Among  his  inimitable  comic  representation* 
the  part  of  a  Calabrian  peasant  was  his  favourite.  la 
exploring  the  wild  scenery  which  he  loved  to  transmit  to 
his  canvass,  he  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  dialect  and  uncouth  manners  of  the  unformed  rustic, 
that  his  acting  appeared  identity.  In  every  mode  of  im- 
proviso  performance  he  delighted  his  audience,  and  his 
company  was  equally  sought  after  by  all  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Rome.  When  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
those  about  him,  he  would  take  his  lute,  whose  music 
he  so  well  knew  how  to  waken,  and  stringing  the  chords 
he  enchanted  all  by  the  feeling  and  grace  of  the  extem- 
porary effusions,  to  which  they  were  the  prelude  or  the 
accompaniment.  Signor  Pistrucci's  performance  in 
London  was  long  remembered.  He  composed  extem- 
porary on  any  given  subject ;  that  of  Orestes  was  pro- 
posed, the  expression  which  he  gave  to  the  remorse 
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which  he  felt  after  he  put  his  mother  to  death,  his  flight, 
the  vision  of  the  furiss,  and  his  disdain  and  madness 
were  so  powerfully  described,  that  the  effort  he  produced 
was  overpowering.  Among  the  improvisator!  of  Italy, 
many  could  be  named  who  obtained  great  celebrity,  whose 
light  and  elegant  fancies  adorned  the  most  trifling  theme 
so  as  to  charm  all  who  listened.  "  The  land  on  which 
the  sun  never  shone  "  was  the  theme  which  one  of  those 
gifted  minstrels  drew  at  random  from  the  bass,  which 
contained  the  slips  on  which  the  subjects  were  written. 
Her  audience  remained  breathless  as  she  described  in  sub- 
lime language  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  its  enemy  in  the  waters.  The 
Song  of  Thanksgiving  with  which  it  concluded,  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  most  thrilling  effect.  But  among  all  the 
celebrated  improvisator!  none  were  ever  so  followed  and 
so  enthusiastically  applauded  as  Signora  Gorilla,  pos- 
sessed of  matchless  grace  and  beauty,  and  of  genius  which 
has  been  rarely  equalled.  Once  seen  and  heard  she  could 
never  be  forgotten,  When  she  was  prevailed  on  to  ex- 
hibit her  powers  she  began  generally  accompanied  by  two 
violins,  though  her  manner  might  at  first  have  been  con- 
sidered cold,  she  soon  kindled  with  her  subject,  and  gave 
the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  expression  to  her 
feelings  in  her  "unpremeditated  lay."  The  effect  was 
probably  enhanced  by  her  previous  diffidence.  The 
variety  of  her  conceptions  and  the  elegance  of  her  diction 
charmed  the  most  fastidious  critics,  and  none  could 
see  unmoved  the  varying  countenance,  the  changing 
colour,  and  the  intellectual  sensibility  which  lighted  up  her 
eyes.  No  one  could  hear  unmoved  the  inflections  of  that 
harmonious  voice,  as  its  animated  tones  gave  expression  to 
some  light  and  joyous  strain,  or  its  exquisite  pathos  gave 
the  most  touching  effect  to  some  wild  or  plaintive  air. 
Such  was  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  power  with  which 
she  expressed  every  feeling  which  her  theme  awakened, 
that  many  believe  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
inspiration,  and  she  was  often  compared  to  the  Pythian 
priestess.  It  was  on  the  31st  of  August,  1776,  that  the 
ladies  of  highest  rank  in  Rome  conducted  Gorilla  to  the 
capitol  to  receive  the  crown  awarded  to  her  genius.  The 
ceremony  was  commenced  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  which 
took  place  as  the  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  her  head. 
After  several  members  of  the  academy  had  read  their 
compositions,  questions  were  proposed  to  Gorilla  which 
she  answered  in  verse  with  a  depth  of  feeling,  an  ele- 
gance and  vivacity  which  astonished  and  enraptured  every 
one.  Most  beautifully  has  Madame  de  Stael  portrayed 
similar  endowments  in  her  "Corinne,"  who  it  is  said  was 
meant  for  Gorilla.  A  more  striking  picture  of  an  im- 
provisatrice  in  the  moments  of  inspiration  can  nowhere 
be  met  with  than  that  where  Corinne  is  represented  as 
sitting  on  the  promontory  of  Misenura.  The  bay  of 
Naples  and  its  surrounding  scenery  stretched  before  her 
in  the  moonlight.  The  friends  who  were  with  her  pro- 
posed a  subject.  It  was  the  associations  connected  with 
the  objects  on  which  she  looked.  The  sadness  of  her 
situation,  the  contrast  of  melancholy  feelings  with  those 
of  happy  days,  all  inspired  the  most  eloquent  and  pathetic 
effusion  that  could  be  conceived,  and  was  exactly  what 
might  have  been  the  impassioned  language  of  one  in  Co- 
rinne's  circumstances. 

The  selections  which  we  have  made  in  this  brief  sketch, 
have  been  necessarily  limited  to  a  few,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  genius  is  beyond  this  world's  control, 
the  spontaneous  exercise  of  wonderful  powers,  alto- 
gether independent  of  circumstances  and  cultivation. 
We  must,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  gii't  bestowed  by  the  Supreme  Being  on  some 
favoured  individuals  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of  all. 
Its  being  a  rare  endowment,  gives  a  charm  and  novelty 
to  social  intercourse  which  it  would  want  were  genius 
indiscriminately  bestowed,  or  altogether  withheld. 

E.  L. 


THE    JUNIOR    CLERK. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MILLS  was  clerk  to  an  attorney  of  some 
provincial  celebrity,  about  half  a  century  ago.  lie  was  one 
of  a  numerous  family,  educated  to  push  their  way  in  the 
world  by  the  mere  force  of  ability  j  the  resources  of  his 
parents  being  limited.  They  had  small  means  and  few 
connections,  so  that  beyond  air,  exercise,  healthful  homely 
fare,  and  the  grammar  school  of  the  village,  his  educa- 
tion had  been  but  very  slightly  attended  to.  His  mother, 
fully  occupied  by  the  cares  of  providing  food  and  rai- 
ment for  her  household,  had  little  time  to  bestow  on  the 
dispositions  of  her  children  ;  indeed  in  those  days  women 
of  her  station  were  hardly  fitted  for  this  important  branch 
of  their  duty.  To  keep  out  of  her  way  when  she  was 
busy,  neither  to  tear  their  clothes  nor  dirty  the  passages, 
was  the  sum  of  her  maternal  instructions.  His  father  was 
scarcely  more  inclined  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
nature.  To  mind  his  business.  To  make  money.  To 
get  up  or  to  get  on  in  business.  To  make  money  again. 
This  was  the  theme  on  which  this  respectable,  hard- 
working, really  honest  man  perpetually  lectured.  He 
felt  the  want  of  a  larger  income  than  he  possessed  ;  he 
suffered  when  any  one  he  had  known  on  his  own  level 
rose  to  a  higher.  The  bread  bills  and  the  meat  bills,  the 
shoemaker  and  the  schoolmaster  would  press  so  much 
less  heavily  on  the  more  prosperous  father,  that  from  his 
heart  he  counselled  his  children  to  make  the  struggle  for 
independence  early.  William  had  profited  by  the  lessons 
he  had  received.  He  was  a  quiet  boy,  orderly  for  his 
age,  industrious,  careful,  and  so  sharp  in  seeing  and 
following  up  any  advantages,  that  his  father  used  to  say  of 
him  proudly,  that  he  would  die  a  rich  man  yet,  a  credit  to 
the  family.  His  profession  was  chosen  on  account  of 
this  readiness  of  intellect,  but  the  means  were  wanting  to 
article  the  young  man  regularly  in  a  gentlemanly  way ; 
it  was  hoped  in  a  few  years  times  would  so  improve  as  to 
admit  of  the  advance  of  the  required  premium,  and  till 
then  he  was  learning  much  of  the  detail  of  his  business 
by  filling,  with  this  understanding,  the  office  of  clerk. 

The  firm  in  which  Mr.  William  Mills  began,  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  very  prosperous  career,  was  the  re- 
spectable one  of  Atkinson,  Blackburn,  and  Scott,  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  head  of  the  house  had  com- 
menced life  as  humbly  as  his  junior  clerk ;  in  fact,  his 
might  be  considered  a  case  in  point  to  exemplify  the 
wisdom  of  those  maxims  which  had  been  so  carefully  in- 
stilled into  the  young  man's  mind,  and  to  the  steadiness 
of  aim  and  the  propriety  of  conduct  so  sedulously  held 
up  to  him  as  the  unfailing  means  of  success,  did  Mr. 
Atkinson  owe  the  creditable  position  he  held  in  his 
humble  sphere.  Minds  so  congenial  could  hardly  fail 
to  suit ;  they  had  not  been  long  together  before  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy,  as  their  relative  situations  permitted, 
grew  up  between  them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  family 
connection  which  in  some  sort  sanctioned  this  unwonted 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  a  man 
of  reserved  manners,  cautious  almost  to  suspicion,  eco- 
nomical in  his  habits,  phlegmatic  in  temper,  cold  and 
calculating,  and  retiring,  little  given  to  hospitality,  living 
in  almost  unbroken  seclusion  in  his  own  quiet  home,  for 
he  was  married.  He  had  not  married  early,  but  he  had 
married  well ;  a  good  kind  of  woman,  an  heiress  in  her 
line,  quite  pleased  to  bestow  her  few  thousands  on  a 
rising  man  respected  by  the  society  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  and  content  to  lead  the  domestic  life  suited  to  his 
hopes  of  advancement.  Mr.  Mills  was  a  distant  relation 
of  Mrs.  Atkinson.  She  was  glad  to  find  her  husband 
pleased  with  him,  glad  to  encourage  the  unwonted  civi- 
lities he  was  the  object  of,  glad  too  to  assist  her  young 
kinsman  in  the  only  way  that  occurred  to  her  as  useful  to 
him,  the  giving  him  now  and  then  a  better  dinner  than 
he  could  afford  to  give  himself.  She  thought  his  even- 
ings would  be  more  safely  spent  in  her  parlour  than  they 
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were  likely  to  be  passed  elsewhere,  she  therefore  often 
brought  him  up  from  the  office  to  tea  when  business 
happened  to  be  slack  there.  There  was  another  mem- 
ber of  the  quiet  family  no  less  disposed  to  welcome  the 
occasional  appearance  of  a  handsome  young  man  at  the 
sober  tea  table  in  the  snug  back  parlour.  This  was 
Miss  Matilda  Atkinson,  the  only  child  of  her  wealthy 
parents,  who  had  just  been  long  enough  released  from 
the  restraints  of  her  boarding-school  to  find  the  home 
growing  dull  where  she  had  no  occupations  prepared  for 
her,  and  from  which,  owing  to  the  retired  habits  of  her 
father  and  mother,  she  seldom  stirred ;  for  they  were 
perfectly  sensible  of  her  importance  as  an  heiress,  and 
they  were  guarding  their  treasure  with  unremitting 
watchfulness,  till  such  time  as  her  wary  father  felt  he 
could  dispose  of  her  to  advantage.  It  was  very  pleasant 
to  Miss  Matilda  to  talk  over  the  Sunday  congregation 
with  one  equally  observant  as  herself  of  the  foibles  of 
their  common  kind.  Still  pleasanter  to  try  the  few  piano- 
forte pieces  she  could  accomplish,  with  an  improvised 
flute  accompaniment ;  and  though  her  placid  manner 
betrayed  to  no  uninterested  observer  her  newly  arising 
!  happiness,  Mr.  Mills  fancied  himself  aware  of  a  certain 
warmth  towards  him  which  inclined  him  to  cherish  hopes 
infinitely  more  ambitious  than  any  he  had  ever  been  en- 
couraged in  by  his  father.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
would  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  what  this  familiar 
intercourse  might  lead  to ;  and,  when  a  bright  possible 
future  did  dawn  upon  his  mind,  it  was  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  difficulties  intervening.  Still  it  was 
worth  the  venture.  "Nothing  venture,  nothing  gain." 
Such  thing.3  had  happened  as  worth  and  daring  so  re- 
warded, and  he  had  a  sufficiently  favourable  opinion  of 
his  own  pretensions,  for  vanity  to  suggest  that  he  was 
just  as  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  fortune  as  other 
successful  young  men.  He  did  venture,  therefore,  but 
not  ooldly ;  he  was  too  prudent  to  fail  in  either  skill 
or  caution  where  the  due  observance  of  both  was  so  requi- 
site. He  made  no  show  of  increased  attentions  either 
towards  the  parents  or  their  child  j  quiet,  self-possessed, 
and  humble,  he  glided  in  and  out  almost  unmarked,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  approach  to  tenderness,  even  when 
with  flute  in  hand  he  hung  over  the  pianoforte.  Yet  he 
was  far  from  losing  time.  He  began  to  lower  and  to 
soften  his  voice  whenever  he  addressed  Miss  Atkinson, 
did  their  eyes  meet  by  chance,  he  would  cast  his  down, 
he  sometimes  smiled  sadly,  would  even  sigh;  but  so  judi- 
ciously did  he  manage  his  pantomime,  that  neither  the 
old  gentleman  behind  his  newspaper,  nor  the  old  lady 
over  her  stocking,  had  the  slightest  glimpse  of  his 
proceedings. 

It  were  hard  to  say  what  effect  time  and  these  assidui- 
ties would  have  produced  ;  little  was  yet  apparent,  for  to 
her  mother's  equanimity  of  temper  the  heiress  added  her 
father's  reserve  of  manner,  so  that  her  fair,  young,  placid 
countenance  arid  her  passive  air  shewed  none  of  the  emo- 
tion her  sagacious  lover  watched  for  with  some  anxiety. 
Still  he  hoped,  and  on  grounds  he  considered  far  from  un- 
favourable, and  he  might  perhaps  have  soon  realized  his 
ambitious  visions,  had  not  an  unexpected  event  thrown 
him  and  his  pretensions  back  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  raise  himself. 
The  assizes  were  to  be  held  at  this  time  at  Newcastle,  and 
it  being  the  custom  in  those  days  to  drown,  in  a  turmoil 
of  gaiety,  the  gloom  which  hovered  over  the  court  and 
the  prison-house ;  races,  concerts,  dinners,  tea  parties,  and 
a  ball,  were  to  amu?e  the  thoughtless  idlers  of  the  town, 
where  the  judge  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  culprit, 
as  if  the  same  recklessness  that  produced  the  evil  was  to 
laugh  over  the  doom  awaiting  the  vices  thus  fostered. 
The  assize  ball  was  announced,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  attending  it  with  her  daughter, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  readily  assented.  It  was  an  era  in  the 
family — a  departure  from  the  regular  habits  of  these  quiet 


parents,  so  totally  unforeseen  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  their  feelings,  that  it  caused  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mills.  He 
knew  that  this  ball  would  be  to  his  Matilda  the  opening 
of  a  new  existence ;  she  would  be  followed,  flattered, 
much  invited ;  all  would  be  new,  all  would  be  pleasing ; 
the  happy  present  would  lead  to  a  gay  future,  and  all  I 
recollections  of  the  past  would  be  obliterated.  How 
could  he  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  What  was  there  in 
the  dull  back  parlour  that  could  bear  comparison  with  the 
assize  week  ?  And  he  was  right.  For  when  the  gay  crowds 
were  gone,  and  Miss  Matilda  was  again  at  leisure  for 
more  sober  enjoyments,  she  appeared  more  inanimate 
than  ever,  her  taste  for  music  declining,  her  interest  in 
the  gossip  of  the  town  extinct.  Mr.  Wm.  Mills  sighed  in 
earnest  and  in  vain. 

Matters"  were  in  this  unpromising  condition,  when  Mr. 
Atkinson  one  day  thus  addressed  his  junior  clerk. 

The  office  was  attached  to  the  dwelling-house,  though 
a  separate  entrance  prevented  all  communication,  except  ] 
such  as  it  pleased  the  respected  head  of  the  house  to  I 
admit  of,  by  opening  a  certain  red  baize-covered  door, 
which  separated  his  private  study  from  the  room  where 
sat  his  principal  clerk.  Upon  this  present  occasion  he 
pushed  open  the  sacred  door,  and  crossing  the  head  clerk's 
apartment,  beckoned  to  William  Mills  from  the  office  be- 
yond. Mr.  Mills  slid  from  the  high  stool  near  the  only 
window,  where  stood  the  desk  at  which  he  usually  worked, 
and  silently  followed  his  master.  The  door  between  the 
two  offices  was  closed,  the  red  door  fell  back  with  a  noise- 
less spring  behind  them,  and  they  stood  in  the  comfort- 
able study  alone,  but  not  together.  The  clerk  remained 
humbly  near  the  door,  while  the  master  moved  forward  to  j 
the  rug,  placed  his  hands  behind  him,  turned  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  thus  began  : — 

"  Mr.  Mills,  do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
character  of  Sir  Ralph  Eden  ?  you  are  from  that  part  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Mills  was  self-possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
for  so  young  a  man ;  he  was  never  to  be  taken  unawares. 
He  answered  calmly, 

"Yes,  Sir,  a  little.  I  have  always  heard  him  well 
spoken  of." 

"  And  as  to  fortune  :  his  property  I  mean — his  landed 
estates  ?  Are  they  not  thought  to  be  encumbered  ?" 

"  They  were,  Sir,  at  his  father's  death,  1  have  under- 
stood, slightly;  but,  there  has  been  a  long  minority 
under  careful  guardians,  and  the  property  is  very  con- 
siderable." 

"  Very  considerable  !  Humph  !  A  long  minority  ! 
humph  ! — you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  the  extent  of 
the  liabilities  ?" 

"  I  might,  Sir,  but  without  attention  to  it.  My  father, 
however,  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  the  family 
affairs,  for  he  was  born  and  bred  on  the  Cuddeden  estates. 
I  have  heard  him  say  it  was  well  for  Sir  Ralph  that  he  \ 
had  lost  both  his  parents,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  died,  and 
that  Lady  Sophia  had  remarried.  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir, 
he  could  give  you  some  information." 

Mr.  Mills  might  have  extended  his  surmises.  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  become  unconscious  of  sound  from  the 
few  words  preceding  the  "  Lady  Sophia,"  whose  name, 
or  title,  must  have  suggested  some  more  than  commonly 
agreeable  ideas,  for  he  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  over  one 
another  for  some  minutes,  removing  them  to  the  front 
for  that  purpose,  smiling  all  the  while  quite  benevolently. 

"  Greene  and  Floyd  are  his  men  of  business,  I  believe," 
said  he  at  length  half  musing. 

"  I  never  heard,  Sir.  A  Mr.  Simson  always  drew  the 
rents  at  Cuddeden." 

A  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Atkinson  bowed.  It  was  a  bow 
the  clerk  well  understood.  With  an  air  of  flattered  sub- 
mission he  returned  the  courtesy,  and  moved  away,  but 
when  the  red  door  swung  quietly  back  betwixt  them,  how 
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did  every  expressive  feature  change.  Angry  disappoint- 
ment, jealousy,  foiled  vanity,  ambition  thwarted,  all 
pressed  on  the  brain  of  the  baffled  young  fortune  hunter. 
He  had  a  rival.  A  wealthy,  titled,  well-connected  rival, 
before  whose  high  claims  his  own  bumble  hopes  must 
sink  extinguished.  He  sat  before  his  desk,  mechanically 
twisting  pens,  knife,  and  paper  through  his  uneasy  fingers, 
While  the  abrupt  downfall  of  his  aspiring  schemes  pros- 
trated for  the  time  his  mental  energies  j  but  his  was  not 
a  character  of  a  desponding  kind.  To  succeed  in  life  was 
his  aim,  by  the  best  and  quickest  means  attainable; 
honest  means  of  course;  he  would  neither  compromise 
his  probity,  nor  his  integrity,  for  on  his  character  was  his 
main  dependence.  Purse  or  cheque-book  was  as  safe 
with  him  as  lock  and  key  could  have  kept  them,  but 
daughters  he  did  not  esteem  equally  sacred.  And  here 
had  been  a  loss  of  time.  Months  wasted  in  the  unpro- 
fitable pursuit  of  a  young  lady,  under  all  her'  calm 
external  manner,  fully  as  ambitious  as  himself.  It  was  a 
dream  from  which  it  was  great  pain  to  waken,  still  it  was 
over,  and  must  be  forgotten. 

Sir  Ralph  Eden  and  Miss  Atkinson  soon  became  the 
current  gossip  of  the  town.  They  were  always  together. 
People  began  never  to  invite  the  one  without  securing 
the  other,  besides  the  day  seldom  passed  that  the  young 
Baronet  did  not  call  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
Not  in  the  dingy  back  parlour.  Mother  and  daughter 
had  established  themselves  for  the  season  in  the  carefully 
preserved  drawing-room,  whose  long  veiled  treasures,  now 
exhibited  in  the  glowing  brightness  diffused  by  a  cheerful 
fire,  gave  an  air  of  opulent  comfort  to  the  household.  All 
was  proceeding  as  all  concerned  could  wish,  for  the  re- 
served master  of  the  family  could  ill  conceal  the  elation 
of  spirits  consequent  on  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his 
much  prized  child.  He  became  almost  gay,  loquacious, 
and  quite  condescending  in  his  affability.  Mr.  Mills  was 
frequently  invited  to  conferences  within  the  red  door, 
ostensibly  beginning  upon  matters  of  ordinary  business, 
but  never  ending  without  some  sly  allusion  to  Sir  Ralph 
and  Cuddeden  Hall.  One  day  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  insinuate  he  might  have  shortly  particularly  private 
papers  to  occupy  the  office  pens.  On  another,  he  hinted 
mysteriously,  that  he  could  tell  the  lucky  winner  of  his 
Matilda's  hand,  that  she  would  not  give  it  to  him  empty ; 
that  besides  her  mother's  j£  12,000  which  was  settled  upon 
her  irrevocably,  he  would  double  the  sum  perhaps  if  the 
alliance  she  should  form  pleased  him.  Mr.  Mills  listened 
without  one  feature  betraying  the  vexation  he  must  have 
felt,  he  appeared  even,  after  the  most  approved  humble 
retainer  fashion,  to  rejoice  in  the  improving  fortunes  of 
the  family ;  indeed,  he  had  determined  to  make  his  own 
profit  of  it,  and  as  his  first  venture  had  unexpectedly 
failed,  he  had  resolved  upon  casting  about  for  a  second, 
when  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  actually  thrown  in  his  way. 

Messrs.  Greene  and  Floyd,  the  attorneys,  entrusted 
With  the  management  of  Sir  Ralph  Eden's  affairs,  and  to 
Whose  office  he  had  been  frequently  sent  of  late  with 
private  notes  from  his  superior,  were  two  old  bachelors 
who  lived  together  in  a  large  house  in  one  of  the  best 
Streets  of  the  town.  Their  chambers  of  business  were 
within  their  dwelling,  on  the  ground  floor,  on  one  side  of 
a  passage,  which  separated  them  from  a  parlour  and 
kitchen  on  the  other.  Mr.  Mills  had  sometimes  occasion 
to  wait  for  answers  to  his  notes,  and  neither  the  passage 
nor  the  clerks'  office  suiting  his  fastidious  taste,  he  often 
ventured  into  the  parlour,  where,  generally,  sat  at  her 
needle  the  prettiest  girl  in  Newcastle — Miss  Betsy 
Greene.  Betsy  and  her  brother  Sam  were  the  orphan 
children  of  an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  attorney, 
whom  he  had  adopted  in  their  infancy,  and  had  brought 
Up  with  a  father's  affection,  if  not  with  all  a  father's  care, 
expecting  to  find  in  them  the  solace  of  his  age.  He  in- 
tended Sam  to  succeed  him  in  his  business,  and  Betsy  he 
openly  announced  he  should  portion  handsomely.  Sam 


Greene  and  William  Mills  were  well  acquainted  ;  indeed, 
it  was  through  his  young  friend  that  Mr.  Mills  had  been 
introduced  into  the  parlour  where  these  stray  moments 
of  his  time  were  spent  so  agreeably,  for  Betsy  Greene 
was  a  lively  girl,  quite  aware  of  being  a  beauty,  and 
equally  conscious  of  being  a  catch.  She  liked  the  atten- 
tions these  merits  ensured  her,  and  she  made  no  secret  of 
her  pleasures  in  them.  In  short  she  was  a  good- 
humoured,  but  really  innocent  flirt ;  apparently  as  far 
from  leading  a  young  man  to  form  expectations  she  had 
no  intention  of  confirming,  as  she  was  supposed  to  be 
from  encouraging  any  suitor  disagreeable  to  her  uncle. 
She  always  received  her  brother  and  his  friend  with 
cheerfulness,  glad  of  such  an  interruption  to  her  quiet 
housewifery ;  and  as  she  became  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mills,  he  fancied  she  began  to  prefer  him 
to  many  other  of  their  associates.  The  old  uncle  too 
invited  him  once  or  twice  to  dinner,  and  the  three 
young  people  had  taken  country  walks  together  un- 
reproved.  What  wonder  if  while  watching  the  rosy  hue 
of  health  on  the  cheek  of  the  blooming  Betsy,  and  while 
her  bright  eyes  sparkled  on  him,  and  her  happy  laugh 
ran  through  the  clear  air  as  they  wandered  beneath  the 
hedgerows  in  the  neighbouring  field,  he  should  forget  the 
dull  back  parlour  and  its  inanimate  heiress  served  through 
so  many  long  winter  evenings,  in  vain. 

One  fine  Sunday  afternoon  the  merry  party  were  re- 
turning from  a  country  spell,  loaded  with  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  the  early  hawthorn,  when,  just  at  the  turn 
of  one  sheltered  lane  into  another,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  an  equal  number  of  much  more  soberly  disposed 
people.  Mr.  Atkinson,  his  daughter,  and  Sir  Ralph, 
were  taking  their  quiet  after-church  walk,  and  as  the 
formal  acknowledgments  of  the  period  passed  between 
the  trios,  some  embarrassment  of  manner  might  have 
been  detected,  There  was  considerable  contrast  between 
the  groups.  The  Hebe  figure  of  the  pretty  Betsy,  the 
tall,  slight,  handsome  person  of  her  brother,  and  the  com- 
manding air  of  the  ever  self-possessed  Mr.  Mills,  were 
advantageously  opposed  to  the  pale,  thin,  passive  Matilda, 
the  short,  8 "out  figure  of  her  father,  and  the  insignificant 
appearance  of  her  lover.  The  fair  bride  seemed  to  feel 
the  inferiority,  for  she  blushed  painfully.  The  following 
morning,  even  the  composed  Mr.  Mills  felt  a  degree  of 
agitation,  when  summoned  by  his  master  to  the  now  usual 
conference.  He  knew,  what  none  else  suspected,  that  of 
all  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  Mr.  Greene  was  the  most 
disagreeable  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  extreme  intimacy  of  his  clerk  with  the 
younger  part  of  that  gentleman's  family  would  be  any- 
thing to  him  but  a  pleasing  surprise.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
reserved  and  careful  habits  had  prevented  his  forming  any 
close  connections  with  his  neighbours,  but  he  had  gained 
their  cold  respect.  If  he  could  reckon  on  few  friends,  he 
had  no  enemies,  nor  was  there  one  human  being  who 
suspected  him  of  feelings  warm  enough  to  rise  into  love, 
or  to  sink  into  hate.  But  they  were  wrong,  for  he  could, 
and  did,  most  bitterly  dislike  his  brother-attorney.  They 
had  on  one  or  two  occasions  jostled  on  the  road  to  civic 
fame,  when  the  jovial,  frank,  honest-hearted  Mr.  Greene, 
hospitable  in  his  habits  and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  had 
carried  off  the  votes  from  his  parsimonious  competitor. 
Local  matters  discussed  in  snug  committees  had  been  de- 
cided according  to  the  more  liberal  views  of  the  frank 
old  bachelor  against  the  cautious  opinions  of  his  prudent 
opponent.  A  few  fields  near  the  town,  refused  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Greene,  at  a  higher  price 
than  was  considered  to  be  their  value,  yet  proved,  as 
building  sites,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  their  sagacious  pur- 
chaser. There  were  rivalries,  too,  in  law  business. 
Altogether  it  was  a  sore  subject,  and  Mr.  Mills  anti- 
cipated some  ungracious  remarks  on  the  company  he 
frequented. 

He  was   relieved   by   the  few  words   on  professional 
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matters  with  which  his  head  commenced,  and  he  had  quite 
regained  his  composure  before  Mr.  Atkinson,  seemingly 
as  an  afterthought  and  smiling  all  the  while,  said  in  a 
careless  tone — "  By-the-by  that  was  a  very  pretty  young 
girl  you  were  escorting  home  in  the  twilight,  Mr.  Mills, 
that  handsome  niece  of  old  Greene's !  Was  that  the 
brother  with  her  ?  Eh  ?  All  quite  correct !  She's  to 
have  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  fortune,  I  hear.  No  bad 
speculation?  Eh?" 

'•  I  see  Miss  Greene  but  seldom,  Sir,"  returned  his 
young  clerk  coldly.  "  Her  brother  is  my  particular 
friend ;  but  I  hope  neither  you  nor  he,  Sir,  think  1 
would  presume  upon  this  intimacy  to  inveigle  the  affections 
of  a  young  lady  so  far  above  my  humble  pretensions." 

"  Hey  day  !  Very  fine  1  Do  for  theatres,  that,  Mills. 
But  where's  the  mighty  distance  ?  A  handsome  young 
man.  A  pretty  girl.  A  solicitor  in  expectancy." — Mi- 
Atkinson  had  latterly  discontinued  the  word  attorney. — 
"  Another  solicitor's  niece.  Where's  the  distinction  ? 
Not  in  your  parentage  !  What  was  old  Greene,  the 
grandfather  ?— A  coal-fitter.  What  was  the  girl's  father  ? 
A  coal-fitter,  too — and  a  bankrupt  into  the  bargain.  What 
was  the  knowing  old  uncle  but  an  office-clerk  once  in  the 
house  he  now  owns  ?  What  was  I  myself,"  continued 
Mr.  Atkinson,  with  a  sudden  assumption  of  generous 
humility,  "  what  should  hinder  you  to  rise  as  we  did  ? 
Your  father  is  as  good  a  man  as  either  his  or  mine,  and 
your  mother  has  some  of  gentler  blood  than  either  of  us. 
Nonsense !  about  humble  pretensions.  It's  a  capital 
speculation,  boy.  Follow  it  up — follow  it  up."  And  Mr. 
Atkinson  kindly  showed  his  now  blushing  clerk  beyond 
the  respected  door. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  most  cautiously  prudent  legal 
opinion  in  the  town,  Mr.  Mills  felt  inspired  with  renewed 
ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wily  plans.  The  country 
walks  multiplied,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  had  frequent  occasion 
to  see,  for  he  often  met  the  lovers  in  the  shady  lanes,  and 
once  or  twice  they  were  alone,  and  then  he  fancied 
agitated,  which  agitation  he  did  not  fail  to  comment  on 
in  the  course  of  the  next  private  conversation. 

"  Why,  William,  I  think  we  shall  have  two  marriages 
shortly  to  celebrate.  Eh!  Any  fear  of  my  uncle?  Oh," 
added  he  gravely,  observing  upon  this  allusion  the  poor 
young  man's  countenance  to  fall,  "  It  must  be  a  stolen 
one ;  must  it — Ah  !" 

Mr.  Mills  looked  irresolute — but  only  for  a  moment, 
"  Never,  Sir,"  replied  he,  firmly.  "  I  never  will  take 
such  an  advantage  of  the  kindness  I  have  met  with." 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut,  all  in  the  heroics.  Old  Greene  sus- 
pects nothing;  tell  him  nothing.  Keep  clear  of  him, 
by  all  means.  Gain  the  girl.  That's  the  main  point." 

Mr.  Mills  cast  down  his  modest  eyes.  "  I  believe,  Sir, 
I  may  hope,  Sir,  that  with  the  young  lady,  were  I  to 
venture  upon  an  explanation,  it  is  possible  I  might  not  be 
unsuccessful.  But  her  family,  Sir — her  relations — they 
must  have  higher  views ." 

"  Why,  the  brother  can't  have  higher  views,  or  he  would 
not  encourage  you  as  he  has  done ;  and,  hang  old  Greene, 
what  right  has  he  to  expect  ?  Yet,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  he  would  not  expect,  with  his  great  talents  and 
his  long  head.  Didn't  he  do  me  out  of  the  Brick-fields? 
Didn't  he  carry  the  New  Sewer  against  me  ?  Didn't  he 
get  the  great  cause  of  the  Hatton  House  Legacies  out  of 
my  hands,  when  it  was  as  good  as  promised  to  me  ?  Let 
the  uncle  alone !  You  don't  want  to  marry  him  j  you 
want  to  marry  the  niece  ;  you  want  Miss  Betsy.  We 
must  steal  a  march  on  him,  William.  It's  not  very  far 
to  the  Border ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  make  pretty 
speeches  at  the  reconciliation  scene,  for  the  old  fellow 
won't  be  very  hard-hearted." 

Mr.  Mills  smiled  doubtfully.  "The  old  gentleman  has 
been  unusually  kind  to  me." 

"  Well  I  don't  you  mean  to  be  kind  to  his  niece?" 

*'  He  has  trusted  me  with  her." 


"  The  more  fool  he.' 

"  And  she  is  attached  to  him,  and  has  been  brought  up 
in  strict  principles  of  duty." 

"  Principles  of  folly  !  Why,  you  are  only  half  a 
lover.  Duty  versus  Love  !  and  a  handsome  young  man 
to  plead  the  love  cause !  If  old  Greene  wants  to  keep 
her,  let  him  look  after  her ;  he  never  did  yet.  The  girl 
has  flaunted  about  the  town  with  every  one  she  meets 
ever  since  she  could  speak,  and  he  trusts  to  her.  Try  her, 
William  Mills— try  her." 

It  was  advice  not  to  be  declined,  particularly  as  it  ex- 
actly suited  the  tactics  of  the  enterprising  adventurer 
who  had  indeed  been  but  gratifying  his  own  previously 
formed  resolution,  by  drawing  out  the  sentiments  of  a 
congenial  mind.  In  a  few  days  the  young  man  allowed 
himself  to  be  encouraged  to  confess  that  he  had  hopes  of 
vanquishing  scruples  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  complete  success,  and  that  he  had  begun  to 
think  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  his  fair- beloved  to 
anticipate  all  objections,  by  giving  herself  to  him  at  once. 
"  But,"  added  he,  with  some  hesitation,  "  there  was  an 
awkwardness,  a  dilemma,  a  certain  expense  called  for, 
which  unfortunately  neither  of  them  had  the  means  to 
supply." 

Mr.  Atkinson  took  pity  on  the  poor  lad's  confusion. 
He  felt  for  his  bunch  of  keys.  "  I  won't  desert  you  in 
your  need,  Mills,"  said  he,  humourously — "  you  must 
repay  me  out  of  Miss  Betsy's  fortune."  And  opening  a 
pocket-book,  he  presented  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
notes  to  his  deeply  affected  clerk.  The  young  man 
really  seemed  overcome  by  this  unexpected  generosity, 
for  he  remained  silent  a  few  moments.  He  turned  away. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door — 

"  The  mail,  Sir,  passes  through  to  the  north  about 
three  in  the  afternoon.  I  think." 

"  About  three,  William." 

Mr.  Mills  vanished.  A  pang  did  shoot  through  Mr. 
Atkinson's  cold  heart  when  the  door  closed  upon  his 
clerk.  "  Poor  Greene  !  "  he  almost  uttered ;  "  the 
orphan  girl  he  has  so  kindly  fostered  !"  he  half  sighed. 
But  he  had  no  time  for  sentiment ;  this  was  a  proud 
and  a  busy  day  with  him,  for  this  evening  were  to  be 
signed  the  settlements  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Eden  upon  his 
daughter.  They  were  handsomely  suited  to  the  fortune 
she  was  to  bring,  and  the  station  she  was  to  be  raised  to, 
and  he  sat  complacently  down  to  re-peruse,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  the  various  items  composing  them.  Her 
gentle  voice  at  the  door  called  him  to  the  window  to 
witness  her  descending  the  steps  with  her  mother,  to 
meet  Sir  Ralph,  with  whom  she  walked  leisurely  away 
along  the  street,  as  composedly  as  if  she  had  no  ardent 
lover  by  her  side. 

The  morning  wore  away,  the  afternoon  had  passed, 
dinner,  at  the  then  fashionable  hour  of  five  o'clock,  was 
announced,  Sir  Ralph  and  the  company  were  assembled — 
but,  there  was  no  Matilda.  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  left  the 
lovers  deep  in  an  amicable  dispute  at  the  jeweller's.  Sir 
Ralph  had  afterwards  escorted  his  fair  bride  to  Mr. 
Greene's,  with  whose  niece  she  had,  she  said,  arranged 
to  spend  the  morning,  begging  of  him  to  return  to  accom- 
pany her  home  at  dinner  time.  She  was  gone,  however, 
he  was  informed  when  he  called  for  her,  having  paid  but 
a  short  visit. 

Need  the  rest  be  told.  Mr.  Atkinson's  carefully 
watched  daughter  had  fled  by  his  own  contrivance  with 
his  junior  clerk.  Whether  their  admirably  managed 
plans  resulted  in  then*  mutual  happiness  there  are  no 
family  documents  to  prove.  Yet  is  our  tale  not  without 
a  moral. 


PRINCIPLE    IN    LITTLE    THINGS. 

Principle  should  always  be  unfolded,  and,  especially,  in 
connection  with  little  things,  for  if  there  be  no  principle 
in  things  which  are  small,  sure  we  are,  there  will  be  none 
in  things  which  are  great. 
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THE  LAST  SONG  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

The  last  song  of  the  old  year 

Should  be  a  solemn  lay, 
A  requiem  for  an  old  friend, 

For  ever  passed  away  ; 
A  song  of  lamentation, 

For  the  sorrow  he  has  known, 
And  the  blighted  hopes  he  clung  to 
Until  life  itself  had  flown. 
Oh  !  the  world  is  old  and  weary, 

And  many  a  tear  will  flow, 
In  remembrance  of  the  old  year, 
That  will  soon  be— long  ago. 

The  first  song  of  the  new  year 

Should  be  a  joyous  song, 
A  greeting  for  a  new  friend, 

Whom  we  hope  to  cherish  long ; 
A  song  of  resolution, 

Of  promise,  and  of  joy, 
Of  faith  placed  in  the  future, 
That  the  past  could  not  destroy. 
Oh  !  the  world  is  young  as  ever, 
There  are  children  in  it  now ; 
And  to  them  the  flowers  are  given, 
And  the  fruit  upon  the  bough. 

The  last  song  of  the  old  year 
Should  be  a  doleful  strain, 
When  we  think  upon  the  blood,  shed 

Like  water,  in  his  reign  ! 
Of  the  mighty  who  have  fallen, 

And  the  high,  laid  prostrate  now. 
Alas !  the  old  year's  dying 

With  his  shame  upon  his  brow. 
Oh  I  the  world  is  old  and  weary, 

And  many  a  tear  will  flow, 

In  remembrance  of  the  old  year, 

That  will  soon  be— long  ago, 

The  first  song  of  the  new  year 

Should  sound  upon  the  blast, 
With  trumpet-voice,  "  Repentance 

For  the  wicked  old  year  past !" 
1  he  bright  and  blessed  new  year 

Shall  cleanse  away  his  stains  ; 
For,  how  much  of  truth  and  beauty 
In  the  wide  world  still  remains. 
Yes  !  the  world  is  young  as  ever, 

There  are  children  in  it  now, 

And  for  them  the  flowers  are  given, 

And  the  fruit  upon  the  bough. 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 


USES  OF  WILD  PLANTS. 

"  For  every  green  herb,  from  the  lotus  to  the  darnel, 
Is  rich  with  numerous  aids  to  help  incurious  man." 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  definition  of  the  word  weed  deserves  to 
be  classed  among  the  aberrations  of  genius.  "  Weed, 
an  herb,  noxious  and  useless."  Poor  man  !  every  lover 
of  nature  (and  every  good  man  is  a  lover  of  nature)  will 
heave  a  sigh  for  that  line  of  the  Dictionary.  Why  ?  Did 
the  good  Doctor  believe  that  God  had  created  anything 
to  be  useless  ?  Oh  no,  that  cannot  be ;  charity  rather 
prompts  us  to  believe  that  the  learned  lexicographer  either 
put  aside  all  his  philosophy  when  he  came  to  that  word, 
or  that  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  assistants  to  settle.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  Doctor  could  have  furnished 
that  definition  himself,  for  we  know  that  he  did  possess  a 
mighty  soul  and  a  noble  heart.  But  surely  that  clerk 
who  dished  up  the  word  was  a  man  without  a  soul,  and 
therefore  beyond  all  redemption.  Let  us  suggest  a  defi- 
nition. Weed,  a  plant  neglected,  because  its  qualities  are 
not  sufficiently  known.  Some  of  these  said  weeds,  little 
as  we  know  of  their  properties,  are  extremely  valuable  in 
medicine,  and  in  various  domestic  uses. 


"  From  the  first  bud,  whose  verdant  head 

The  winter's  lingering  tempest  braves, 
To  those,  which  'mid  the  foliage  dead 
Shrink  latest  to  their  annual  graves  ; 
AH  are  for  use,  for  health,  for  pleasure  given, 
All  speak,  in  various  ways,  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven." 

CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
UTILITY.  Among  the  many  excellent  ideas  entertained 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  is  one,  that  only  that 
which  is  truly  useful  is  beautiful.  But  all  our  theories 
of  beauty  and  utility  are  barren  ;  they  are  all  based  upon 
the  superficial  knowledge  which  man  possesses  of  the 
mysterious  workings  of  nature.  I  fervently  believe, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  endless  range  of  the  material 
world  but  is  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and  useful ; 
although  its  beauties  and  uses  may  yet  have  t^  be 
discovered.  We  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  uses  of  our 
common  field  plants,  commencing  with  the  most  humble, 
the  lichens,  those  curious  plants  which  adhere  to  the 
bark  of  trees  and  the  surfaces  of  rocks  and  stor.es. 

The  majority  of  these  plants  are  in  perfection  during 
Ihe  depth  of  winter.  Early  in  the  year,  during  frosty 
weather,  the  collector  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
the  crabVeye  lichen,  Lecanora  perella.  It  is  very  fre- 
quent on  exposed  rocks  and  stones,  and  forms  conspicuous 
circular  patches  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  which  adhere 
closely  to  the  rocky  surfaces  on  which  it  grows.  This 
lichen  is  much  used  as  a  crimson  or  purple  dye  in  France. 
The  cudbear  of  commerce  is  a  lichen  (Tartareus)  ;  it  is 
very  similar  in  form  to  the  crab's-eye  lichen,  but  differs 
from  it  in  colour,  being  brownish  in  hue.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  lichen,  are  obtained  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  peasants  frequently  earn  fourteen  shillings 
aweek  by  collecting  it  j  it  is  scraped  from  the  surface  of 
the  rocks  with  an  iron  hoop.  Large  quantities  are  sold 
in  the  Glasgow  market,  where  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool 
purple.  The  colouring  matter,  called  Archil,  is  obtained 
from  different  lichens ;  the  most  esteemed  is  that  termed 
lichen  roccella,  and  which  is  found  very  abundantly  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  at  Cape  Verde.  The  Variolaria 
dealbata  also  furnishes  a  product  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
inferior  in  character  j  it  is  found  upon  the  rocks  around 
Auvergne,  and  in  the  Pyrenees.  Archil  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  When  Rome  was  in  the  height  of 
her  pride  and  strength  it  was  much  used  ;  but  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  employment  of  it 
as  a  dye  fell  into  disuse,  but  it  was  again  brought  into 
notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  a  Florentine  of  German  origin,  named  Frederigo. 
For  a  century  subsequently,  Italy  alone  supplied  the 
world  with  this  substance,  and  thence  it  was  procured 
chiefly  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1402  the  Canary  Islands  were  discovered,  and  this 
lichen  was  then  obtained  from  thence,  and  afterwards 
from  Cape  Verde.  On  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  lichen  roccella  has  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  for  dyeing  fabrics  red.  The  lichens  are 
closely  allied  to  the  mosses  and  the  fungi.  The  fir  club- 
moss,  Lycopodium  selago,  is  much  used  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye  to  fix  the  colour  in  dyeing  instead  of  alum,  on 
account  of  its  astringent  properties.  Another  species, 
the  common  club-moss,  L.  clavatus,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  England,  and  which  covers  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  in  Lapland,  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-works. 

The  gaudy  buttercup,  though   a   sad   plague   to   the 
farmer,   for  the  cattle  cannot  feed  upon  it,  is  yet  ex- 
tremely useful  in  medicine.    Most  of  the  buttercup  plants 
have  a  poisonous   watery  juice,  which   possesses  emetic 
!  properties.     The  root  of  Ranunculus  bulbosa,  the  bul- 
I  bous  crowfoot,  was  formerly  called  St.  Anthony's  turnip, 
i  but  it  is  quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment,  even 
:  when  cooked.     A  beautiful  plant  of  this  tribe  is  the  lesser 
j  celandine,  R.  ficaria,  abundant  in   quiet   hedgerows  and 
moist    meadows    during    March   and    April.      Its 
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shaped  leaves  are  marked  with  whitish-green  spots.  It  is 
an  excellent  prognosticator  of  the  weather,  its  blossoms 
shut  up  just  before  rain.  It  is  a  sluggard  in  its  habits, 
seldom  lifting  up  its  head  to  look  upon  the  sun  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  always  retiring  before  five  in  the 
evening.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  much  used  in  Cochin 
China  as  a  medicine,  where  it  is  held  in  great  esteem,  and 
believed  to  possess  innumerable  virtues.  In  many  parts 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  it  is  used  as  a  table  vegetable,  its 
leaves  being  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens.  It  is  also  used 
in  some  English  counties  to  prepare  a  wash  for  removing 
specks  from  the  eyes.  All  the  species  of  crowfoot  are 
useful  in  medicine ;  their  chief  characteristic  is  that  of 
raising  a  blister  on  the  skin,  and  they  are  frequently  used 
in  cases  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  place  of  cantharides, 
and  the  effect  is  attended  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering. 
One  very  beautiful  and  interesting  species  of  ranunculus 
may  be  found  in  abundance  during  May  and  June,  in 
most  lakes  and  clean  ponds,  and  sometimes  in  rivers.  It 
is  called  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  and  produces  a  beautiful 
white  blossom  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  most 
beautiful  we  have  ever  seen  were  growing  luxuriantly  in 
the  little  stream  that  falls  into  the  Ravensbourrie,  at 
Rushy  Green.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  which 
is  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  and  this  peculiarity 
is  the  less  to  be  expected  in  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is 
largely  used  as  fodder  in  various  parts  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset.  The  borders  of  the  lovely  Avon — a  stream 
dear  to  all  who  have  seen  its  peaceful  waters  and  fertile 
banks,  and  dearer  still  for  its  holy  memories — are  covered 
with  it  in  profusion,  and  it  gives  an  aspect  of  great  love- 
liness to  the  cairn  and  quiet  river.  It  is  largely  used  by 
the  cottagers  as  fodder ;  cows,  sheep,  and  horses  are  fed 
upon  it  to  a  great  extent.  The  cows  are  so  partial  to  it, 
that  they  are  very  reluctantly  dissuaded  from  taking  more 
than  they  require.  Mr.  Loudon  states,  that  one  farmer 
who  had  several  cows  and  a  horse,  required  only  one  ton 
of  hay  in  the  course  of  a  year,  feeding  his  cattle  almost 
entirely  upon  the  ranunculus. 

A  very  common  flower,  and  one  which  may  be  found 
in  plenty  at  the  early  season  of  the  year,  the  dandelion, 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  is  a  plant  of  very  great  utility. 
Its  beauty  is  very  great,  and  if  more  rare  it  would  be 
highly  prized.  Elliott  has  called  it  the  sunflower  of  the 
spring  ;  and  it  throws  a  golden  light  over  moorland  and 
lea  when  the  gradually  lengthening  days  betoken  that  the 
time  for  the  blooming  of  flowers  and  the  singing  of  birds 
is  at  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  for  the  bee, 
and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey.  Its  root 
is  prized  as  a  medicine  throughout  France  and  Germany. 
Large  quantities  are  burnt  and  sold  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  It  is  much  used  in  this  country  in  dyspepsia, 
possessing  tonic  and  diuretic  qualities  of  great  value. 
The  common  groundsel  is  closely  allied  to  the  dandelion ; 
it  supplies  the  birds  with  food  at  all  seasons,  and  they  eat 
largely  of  its  seeds  and  foliage.  It  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  always  springs  up  in  the 
lands  of  new  colonies,  as  if  destined  to  be  an  attendant 
on  man  in  all  his  wanderings.  There  are  nine  British 
species,  and  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  plant  is  capable  of  very  extended  application,  from 
its  bland  emollient  properties.  It  imparts  soft  and  heal- 
ing qualities  to  water,  and,  during  rough  windy  weather, 
water  in  which  groundsel  has  been  steeped  is  useful  for 
washing  the  skin  that  has  been  chapped  and  inflamed  by 
the  wind. 

That  well-known  plant,  the  coltsfoot,  Tussilago 
Farfara,  is  in  blossom  early  in  spring  long  before  its 
leaves  appear,  and  its  presence  always  indicates  a  clay 
soil.  The  down  which  is  found  beneath  the  leaves  was 
formerly  used  by  villagers  for  tinder,  and  might,  doubt- 
less, be  used  in  many  textile  manufactures.  The 
feathery  appendage  to  the  seeds  is  used  by  the  High- 


landers for  stuffing  beds  and  mattresses.  It  is  known 
universally  as  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  lungs,  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  orreat  esteem.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  sucking  the  smoke  of  the  dried 
flowers  through  a  reed  as  a  cure  for  asthma  ;  and  it  is  much 
used  at  the  present  time  in  villages  in  the  same  manner. 
Another  spring  plant  is  the  ground  ivy,  Glechoma 
Hederacea,  its  leaves  exhale  a  delightful  fragrance ;  it  is 
gathered  in  large  quantities  by  the  village  herbalists,  and 
used  to  allay  the  sufferings  induced  by  the  obstinate 
coughs  so  prevalent  in  early  spring.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  "  herbe  women  "  were  wont  to  cry- 
it  regularly  with  the  other  ' '  simples/'  both  in  a  fresh  and 
a  dry  state  about  the  streets  of  London.  It  was  then 
known  by  the  now  obsolete  names  of  ale-hoof,  un-hoof, 
cat's-hoof,  hay-maids,  and  gill-by-the-ground.  Ray 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  mentions 
some  great  cures  effected  by  it. 

Another  plant,  possessing  excellent  tonic  properties,  the 
gentian,  Gentiana  amarella,  is  to  be  found  in  meadows  or 
limestone  soils  ;  its  bell-shaped  flowers  grow  in  beautiful 
clusters ;  and  is  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  on  the  slippery  surfaces  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Alpine 
regions,  blooming  and  shedding  its  sweet  smiles  of  beauty 
upon  those  silent  and  solitary  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  a  rare  plant,  as  are  all  our  wile!  species  of  gentian. 
Nor  must  we  pass  the  violet,  that  favourite  of  the  poet ; 
a  flower  endeared  to  us  by  the  sweetest  associations ; — 
by  memories  of  home  and  early  love,  and  woodland 
rambles,  and  the  budding  of  fond  anticipations.  Bloom- 
ing so  modestly  in  green  nooks  and  shady  coverts,  but 
betraying  itself  by  its  own  sweet  fragrance.  It  is  a 
native  of  both  hemispheres ;  it  blooms  in  the  bleak 
fields  of  Norway,  and  beneath  the  palms  of  Africa ;  in 
Syria  and  China  it  produces  its  humble  blossom,  and 
sheds  its  hallowed  perfume  amid  the  gorgeous  roses  and 
camellias  of  those  sunny  climes.  It  was  formerly  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Athens,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Athenians,  and  as  a  silent  rebuke  to  man,  that,  while 
his  works  crumble  into  dust,  nature  still  continues 
constant,  the  violets  flower  in  rich  profusion  amid  the 
desolate  ruin  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  now  in 
Athens 

"  The  air  is  sweet  with  violets  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fallen  capital*." 

Pliny  held  the  violet  in  great  esteem,  and  he  avers  that 
a  garland  of  violets  worn  round  the  head  would  prevent 
headache  or  giddiness.  But  modern  science  does  not 
recognise  this ;  and  the  practice  is  rather  calculated  to 
produce  headache,  and  there  are  instances  of  a  great 
number  of  violets  in  an  apartment  having  given  rise  to 
convulsions.  We  may  remark  en  passant  that  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  is  only  beneficial  when  inhaled  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  a  large  number  of  flowers  of  any  kind 
in  a  close  apartment  is  injurious  to  health. 

The  leaves  of  the  violet  are  exceedingly  useful  as  an 
application  to  bruises;  and  the  flower  was  so  highly 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  for  weak  lungs,  that  a  conserve, 
called  violet  sugar,  was,  at  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  sold 
by  apothecaries. 

The  violet  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Scotland,  although  it 
once  flourished  among  the  Highland  glens,  and  on  the 
borders  of  her  beautiful  lakes.  It  was  formerally  used 
by  the  Highland  ladies  as  a  cosmetic,  and  Professor 
Hooker  has  quoted  some  lines,  said  to  be  from  the  Gaelic, 
which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  once  held  in 
great  esteem.  "Anoint  thy  face  with  goat's  milk  in 
which  violets  have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young 
prince  on  earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty." 
We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  cosmetic  influence  of 
the  violet  if  merely  gathered  and  carried  home  for  con- 
templation, and  to  those  of  our  beloved  countrywomen 
who  would  wish  to  preserve  and  enhance  that  beauty 
which  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them,  we 
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would  say,  by  all  means  let  the  violet  be  your  favourite 
cosmetic;  but  bear  in  mind,  it  will  have  no  influence 
whatever,  unless  it  is  gathered  by  those  who  need  its 
beautifying  influence. 

A  wine  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  sweet  violet  was 
much  esteemed  v-  the  Romans,  and  was  used  at  their 
festivals.  ""'  -  >-  let  also  contributes  to  those  magnifi- 
cent Onc^v—  entertainments  where 

"  The  Persian  atar  gul's  perfume 

scatters  all  its  odours  o'er 

The  pictured  roof  and  marbled  floor." 

The  syrup  which  is  so  invariably  an  accompaniment  at 
these  feasts  is  prepared  from  roses  and  violets,  and  the 
sherbet  of  the  Turks  is  composed  of  violet  syrups 
mingled  witli  water. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  those  sweet  com- 
panions of  the  heath,  and  the  forest — the  furze,  the 
heather,  and  the  graceful  ferns.  The  common  heath  ling, 
or  "  heather"  of  Scottish  poetry  is  most  beautiful  ;  its  rich 
green  foliage  and  lovely  crimson  flowers  make  it  a  meet 
companion  for  the  sweet  wild  thyme  and  the  beautiful  hare- 
bell. The  heath  lands  are  usually  regarded  as  desolate 
and  cheerless  spots;  but  no  true  lover  of  nature  ever 
thought  so,  the  wide  carpeting  of  mosses  and  grasses  and 
the  innumerable  lovely  flowers  which  thrive  in  wild  luxu- 
riance upon  the  heath  lands,  render  those  places  rich  in 
beauty  and  rife  with  the  most  endearing  associations. 
There  are  the  rich  crimson  bells  of  the  erica,  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  furze,  and  the  broom,  shedding  their 
own  delightful  perfume,  with  the  sweet  blue-bell  and 
the  wild  thyme ;  and  the  cinquefoil  and  a  thousand  others 
of  nature's  fairest  children,  together  with  the  humming 
bees,  and  the  breezes  laden  with  odours,  and  the  lazy 
clouds  that  lie  above  basking  in  the  sunshine.  The.se 
have  delights  such  as  words  cannot  express,  for  those  who 
have  hearts  to  love  and  souls  fitted  to  catch  the  inspire, 
tions  of  nature. 

Our  five  native  species  of  heath  (Erica,}  are  all  lovely 
flowers,  and  are  so  characteristic  that  the  veriest  tyro 
would  know  any  of  the  family  at  a  second  sight.  The 
ling  (Calluna  Vulgaris)  is  included  among  the  plants 
which  compose  the  heather.  This  plant,  but  little  re- 
garded in  the  southern  parts  of  our  island,  is  made  sub- 
servient to  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  bleak  and  barren 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  plant  which  gives  the 
peculiar  tone  to  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Scottish  mountains.  The  poorer  inhabitants  make  walls 
for  their  cottages  with  alternate  layers  of  heath,  and  a 
kind  of  mortar  made  of  the  black  heathy  mould,  and 
straw;  the  woody  roots  of  the  heath  being  placed  in 
the  centre,  the  tops  internally  and  externally.  They 
make  their  beds  of  it,  by  placing  the  roots  downward,  and 
the  tops  only  uppermost,  which  are  sufficiently  soft  to  sleep 
on.  But  these  are  not  pampered  in  the  effeminating  lap 
of  luxury ;  and  the  hardy  and  simple  life  of  these  moun- 
taineers, and  their  constant  exposure  to  the  free  and  invi- 
gorating breezes  of  their  native  hills,  render  their  couch, 
fragrant  and  humble  as  it  is,  a  more  certain  place  of 
repose  than  is  the  curtained  down  of  the  wealthy,  where 
Boft  luxuriance  is  no  palliative  of  withered  hopes  and 
blasted  prospects,  and  the  painful  fruits  of  vile  ambitions, 
and  burning  anguish  of  heart.  The  toil-worn  moun- 
taineer lies  down  upon  the  fragrant  sprays  to  be  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  peaceful  sleep. 

'*  With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 
And  spread  the  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foerncn,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down,  like  brothers  tried ; 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream." 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

In  the  island  of  Islay,  many  cabins  are  thatched  with 
tne  "  heather,"  and  ale  is  frequently  made  by  brewing  one 
part  of  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath. 
An  old  historian  relates  that  the  Picts,  who  drank  a  great 


quantity  of  ale,  made  it  of  the  young  heath  shoots.  In 
the  north  of  Scotland,  ropes  are  made  of  it  as  strong,  and 
nearly  as  pliable  as  hemp.  The  Highlanders  also  dye 
their  cloth  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  with  an  infusioa 
made  from  the  young  shoots;  and  almost  useless,  as  the 
heather  is  frequently  deemed,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  enliven  the  moorland,  to  the  hardy  sons  of  Scotland  it 
is  invaluable. 

The  golden  blossom  of  the  furze  and  the  broom  render 
the  aspect  of  the  moorland  extremely  brilliant.  The 
furze  or  gorse  (Ulex  Europceus,)  is  a  very  valuable  plant 
to  the  cottager.  The  furze  is  an  evergreen,  and  its 
flowers  last  from  May  till  summer  is  ended ;  and  even 
during  sharp  frost  it  often  bravely  puts  forth  a  few  blos- 
soms, to  cheer  the  landscape.  The  furze  is  used  to  a 
great  extent  for  hedges,  and  for  fuel ;  it  is  often  gathered 
from  the  heath,  and  stacked  up  at  the  cottage  door  during 
winter.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  Devonshire,  and  large  quan- 
tkles  were  formerly  cultivated  there  for  fuel  and  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  Cows  are  particularly  fond  of  the  young 
tops;  at  Birmingham  there  are  several  large  dairy  establish- 
ments in  which  gorse  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  There 
is  a  small  steam  engine  attached  to  each,  by  which  the 
gorse  is  crushed  to  a  pulp,  and  in  that  state  is  given  to 
the  cows,  which  soon  become  extremely  fond  of  it.  We 
have  seen  a  thriving  flock  of  goats  which  were  fed  entirely 
on  furze,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  plough  horses 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  upon  it.  It  is  highly 
useful  to  the  birds,  who  soon  clear  away  its  numerous 
pods,  and  the  bees  get  a  good  store  of  honey  from  its 
fragrant  flowers.  The  summer  wind  comes  from  the 
wide  moor  laden  with  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  this 
plant,  and  many  a  weary  traveller  has  been  soothed  and 
comforted  thereby.  And  notwithstanding  the  riches  of 
the  conservatory,  aiid  the  wonders  of  foreign  climes,  the 
furze  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers;  and 
breathing  as  it  does,  011  the  wide  moorland,  or  on  the 
bonny  hedgerows  the  true  language  of  home,  and  adding 
by  its  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  happy  England,  it  must  be 
ever  mingled  with  the  most  holy  aspirations  of  the  soul ; 
and  in  its  sweet  and  rugged  simplicity  fitted  to  become 
a  hallowed  blessing  for  the  heart. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  the  ferns  unnoticed  j 
for,  among  the  plants  of  the  forest  dell,  or  the  lonely 
waste,  the  ferns  are  paramount  in  utility.  Then,  to  be 
brief:  the  ashes  of  the  fern  make  the  best  kind  of  kelp, 
a  material  of  great  value  to  the  soapmaker  or  the  manu- 
facturer of  glass ;  or  the  same  ashes  may  be  used  in  a 
domestic  manner,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Welsh  house- 
wives. Let  the  ferns  be  burnt  while  green,  and  make  the 
ashes  into  balls  with  a  little  water,  and  dry  them  in  the 
sunshine,  and  store  them  up,  and  you  will  be  furnished 
with  a  soap  of  excellent  quality,  which  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  cultivator  of  newly-reclaimed 
lands  will  need  no  other  manure  than  the  fern  ashes  which 
remain  after  he  has  supplied  his  family  with  soap, — and, 
in  rooting  them  up,  his  land  will  be  greatly  improved; 
or,  if  the  fern  be  cut  when  green,  and  suffered  to  rot,  a 
greater  effect  will  be  produced.  The  root-stocks  of  ferns 
make  an  excellent  mash  for  pigs.  The  bracken,  Pterit 
aquilina,  which  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  in 
this  country,  and  which  proves  the  best  cover  for  game, 
might  be  well  employed  in  this  way  by  cottagers.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  young  shoots  are  cut  in  Dean 
Forest,  and  used  as  a  mash  for  pigs  ;  and  a  great  advantage 
of  this  food  is,  that  it  comes  into  use  at  a  season  when 
the  cottagers'  gardens  are  not  in  a  condition  to  supply 
sufficient  for  their  pigs.  The  roots  of  the  common  brake 
form  an  excellent  table  vegetable,  if  boiled  in  the  samo 
way  as  carrots.  An  excellent  farina  may  also  be  pre- 
pared from  fern  roots  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Norwegians,  and 
the  natives  of  Kamtschatka,  use  large  quantities  of  it  in 
making  their  bread.  In  Norway,  also,  they  are  used  as 
fodder  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats.  The  plants  are  cut 
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and  steeped  in  warm  water,  and  the  animals  devour  it 
with  avidity,  and  get  fat  upon  it.  In  Wales  it  is  much 
used  as  litter,  and  to  thatch  cottages.  One  very  beautiful 
species,  Oamundia  regalis,  yields  a  very  excellent  starch  ; 
the  roots  requiring  to  be  pounded,  and  steeped  in  boiling 
water.  Many  kinds  are  used  by  the  tanner  in  the  pre- 
paration of  kid  and  chamois  leather.  The  medical  value 
of  the  ferns  haa,  like  that  of  most  other  wild  plants,  been 
lately  much  depreciated.  The  maiden's  hair,  Adiantum, 
a  very  elegant  plant,  is  much  used  for  coughs  ;  and  the 
Asplenia  have  been  highly  esteemed  in  complaints  of  the 
viscera.  Newman  asserts  that  P.  vulga  is  used  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  elderly  women  of  Herefordshire,  as  a 
remedy  for  hooping-cough  j  it  is  gathered  in  November, 
and  hung  up  to  dry,  and,  when  used,  boiled  with  coarse 
sugar.  The  maiden's  hair  is  distilled  with  orange-flower, 
water  and  honey  by  the  French,  and  the  product  is  the 
well-known  confection  called  capillaire,  a  very  refreshing 
summer  drink. 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  uses  to  which  our  wild  plants 
may  be  put;  we  could  enumerate  a  thousand  others, 
but  space  will  not  permit.  Not  alone  are  they  beautiful, 
and  redolent  of  sweet  influences,  joyful  prompters  of  hope 
and  charity,  smiling  upon  life's  thorny  path,  and  breath- 
ing into  the  soul  loving  words  of  God's  charity,  and 
mercy  j  but  they  will  minister  like  faithful  and  loving 
servants  to  our  wants,  and  open  up  a  new  source  of  wealth 
to  those  who  will  but  seek  that  knowledge,  without 
which  nature  is  dumb  and  unmeaning,  but,  with  which 
everything  around  us  teems  with  life  and  beauty.  And 
ours  will  be  a  joyful  task  if  some  demon-haunted  hypo- 
chondriac shall  be,  by  the  perusal  of  these  few  facts 
from  the  exhaustless  world  of  nature,  induced,  to  "  leave 
the  bed  of  sloth,"  and  go  forth  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  the  flowers,  and  shall  thereby 
learn  to  know  that  in  the  pathless  woods,  in  the  shady  dell 
of  the  forest,  in  the  hedgerows,  in  the  pools  and  streams, 
on  the  bleak  common,  and  beside  the  cottage  wall ;  there 
are  innumerable  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  which 
remain  unseen,  unknown,  and  almost  uncared  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  humanity. 

"  Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers  !  though  made  for  pleasure, 

Blooming  o'er  field  or  wave,  bjTday  and  night ; 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight." 

4>.  Q.  2. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  sin  ce  I  first  could  know  thee, 

Since  a  child,  with  fingers  warm, 
Thou  the  way  to  love  wouldst  show  me, 

Love  that  sat  then  on  a  form  ! 
When  from  books  unapt  to  cheer  me 

Thou  my  truant  eyes  wouldst  lead, 
To  fair  faces  smiling  near  me 

Which  'twas  sweeter  far  to  read. 

Thou,  like  me,  wert  fond  of  playing, 

Fond  of  sunny  fields  and  flowers, 
Oft  we  two  have  gone  a-maying1 

In  those  merry  school-day  hours. 
Life  had  still  some  pleasure  in  it, 

Joy  a  thousand  shapes  could  take, 
We  made  friends  then  in  a  minute, 

Now  a  friend  takes  years  to  make  ! 
Friendship,  oft  and  oft  we've  started 

Hand  in  hand  to  times  of  yore, 
And  returned,  half  broken-hearted, 

Thinking  of  the  friends  no  more ! 
Lite  the  leaves  that  change  and  wither, 

So  affections  pass  away  ; 
Friendship  bring  thy  true  heart  hither, 

Thou  and  I  must  weep  to  day  I 
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National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies* 

IT  is  a  natural  effect  of  all  wide-spread  popular  effer- 
vescence, turbulence,  and  agitation,  whether  arising 
from  political  discontent,  social  suffering,  or  moral  dis- 
organization, that  men  are  thrown  back  into  the  con- 
templation of  abstractions,  and  the  discussion  of  first 
principles.  They  look  upon  society,  which,  with  all  its 
bonds  and  fetters,  all  its  legislative  ordinances,  all  its 
social  restrictions,  is  never  still,  never  at  peace,  but  ever 
swaying  restlessly  to  and  fro,  under  the  influence  of  some 
undefined,  deep-seated  cause  of  action.  They  see  per- 
petual conflict  where  there  should  be  harmony;  con- 
tinual antagonism  where  there  should  be  union;  and 
great  and  severe  want  where  there  should  be  abundance. 
They  have  forced  upon  their  notice  the  problem  pressing 
for  a  solution  of  why,  in  the  main,  the  duties  and  the 
individual  interests  of  men  are  opposed.  They  hear 
this  state  of  things  so  long  as  it  does  not  explode  in 
physical  contests,  dignified  by  the  names  of  peace  and 
order  :  while  they  know,  full  well,  that  as  hot  strife  is  being 
waged  between  classes  and  individuals  now,  as  took  place 
in  the  times  when  trial  by  combat  was  a  legal  appeal. 
They  know,  that  not  the  feelings  but  only  the  weapons  are 
changed  ;  that  craft  and  subtlety  have  taken  the  place  of 
hardihood  and  force  ;  that  the  hand  has  given  place  to 
the  head  ;  that  the  lance  and  sword  have  been  put  aside 
for  the  pen  and  inkhorn  ;  but  they  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  struggle  of  life  is  becoming  more  and  more 
fierce  and  intense,  and  that  the  conflict,  far  from  being 
abated,  is  growing  deeper  and  more  desperate.  Men  who  see 
these  things  truthfully,  look  upon  society  as  a  whirlpool, 
where  the  waters  are  ever  surging,  eddying,  and  boiling 
in  their  own  contention.  They  see  nothing  upon  the 
surface  to  account  for  the  facts  which  press  upon  their 
perceptions  j  they  feel  that  the  true  causes  lay  deep  and 
far  below,  and  thus  they  are  compelled  to  probe  the  very 
foundations  of  society  ;  to  grub  up,  and  lay  bare  as  it 
were,  the  very  roots  of  civilization,  in  order  to  discover 
the  true  source  of  evil,  and  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
remedy.  It  is  as  if  an  architect  were  called  in  to 
examine  an  edifice  which  looks  -fair  and  strong,  but  is 
yet  felt  to  quiver  and  totter  ;  after  scrutinizing  the  beams 
and  joists  and  rafters,  and  finding  them  all  sound  and  in 
their  proper  places,  he  would  seek  for  the  cause  of 
weakness  in  the  foundation,  and,  finding  it  there, 
possibly  recommend  not  a  repair,  but  a  thorough  and 
entire  reconstruction.  If,  however,  he  were  a  prudent 
man,  he  would  use  the  undecayed  materials  ready  to  his 
hand  to  form  his  new  building,  and  not  go  to  the 
quarries  and  the  woods,  to  the  stores  of  nature,  in  order 
to  procure,  by  vast  labour  and  expense,  that  which  was 
already  within  his  reach.  In  these  considerations  lies 
the  key  to  all  those  theories  of  communism  and  socialism 
which  have  survived  revolutions  and  outlived  political 
changes,  because,  having  a  deeper  root.  They  strike  not 
at  circumscribed  privileges  and  partial  restrictions,  but 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  edifice  of  society,  and  the  j 
main  fault  of  their  authors  —  perhaps  the  secret  of  their 
want  of  success  has  been,  that  they  have  sought  to  throw 
aside  all  existing  materials,  and  to  rear  a  structure  for 
which  the  necessary  supplies  are  yet  to  be  found.  Theory 
and  matter  are  equally  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
application  and  use.  Things  cannot  be  moulded  into 
beautiful  or  useful  forms  except  under  the  operation  of 
correct  theories,  while  the  most  perfect  system  ever 
devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  would  fall  useless  and 


*  National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,  with  the  plan  of  a 
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inoperative,  if  it  depended  upon  conditions  at  the  time 
unattainable.  We  must,  in  all  we  do,  recognise  facts  as 
they  are ;  because,  whether  good  or  bad,  they  are  the 
only  instruments  we  have  to  work  out  our  ends.  If  we 
are  to  move  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  powers  which  our 
present  position  affords  us  ;  outside  the  circle  of  actual 
existences  we  have  no  fulcrum  upon  which  to  rest  our 
lever,  and  no  reformer  who  does  not  only  recognise,  but 
accept  our  present  state  for  the  present,  can  have  the 
atom  of  a  chance  of  moulding  the  future.  We  must 
make  what  we  want  by  using  what  we  have ;  be  that 
either  good  or  bad.  We  can  only  produce  permanent 
changes  slowly  and  gradually.  We  are  in  the  dilemma 
of  either  remaining  in  an  evil  state,  or  of  gradually 
moulding  that  evil  state  into  one  of  comparative  good, 
and  he  who  refuses  to  use  that  which  has  been  attained 
in  order  to  compass  that  which  is  possibly  attainable, 
would  be  much  in  the  position  of  the  statuary  who  should 
strive  to  carve  his  model  out  of  nothing,  and  to  make  it 
stand  without  a  pedestal  to  rest  on.  We  have  been  led 
into  these  remarks  at  the  outset  of  this  notice  of  the 
work  before  us,  because  its  very  title  will  lead  some 
persons  to  confound  it  with  the  theories  of  socialist  and 
communist  writers.  In  truth,  it  contains  much  that  is 
common  to  Fourier,  Owen,  Louis  Blanc,  Considerant, 
and  other  thinkers  of  that  class,  but  the  difference 
consists  in  its  practicability.  It  aims,  indeed,  at  a  re- 
construction of  society,  but  it  recognises  existing  ap- 
pliances and  means  ;  it  accepts  the  present  as  a  basis  for 
the  future,  and  purposes  to  use  the  very  same  motives 
which  influence  men  under  our  present  system  as  the  in- 
struments with  which  to  build  'up  a  better.  It  ignores 
neither  the  love  of  self,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  the  hope 
of  gain,  the  desire  for  adventure  and  enterprise,  nor  the 
wish  for  individual  gratification  and  enjoyment  which  now 
so  extensively  prevail ;  it  even  purposes  to  gratify  them 
all  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  It  is  content 
to  take  men  as  they  are,  and  facts  as  they  appear,  and  to 
work  with  them.  The  only  change  being  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  existing  forces,  rather  than  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  those  forces  themselves. 

The  preface  to  this  work  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment worthy  of  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal.  Mr. 
Buckingham  in  it  claims  to  have  been  the  first  herald  of 
many  important  reforms  which  have  sincebeen  effected;  but 
for  his  advocacy  of  them,  he,  like  many  men  who  have  been 
before  their  age,  was  assailed  with  clamour,  scorn,  and 
vituperation,  and  stigmatized  as  a  dangerous  demagogue 
propounding  ideas  inimical  to  the  well  being,  if  not  to 
the  existence  of  society.  He  claims  to  have  striven  for 
the  total  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery  at  a  time  when 
the  most  ardent  emancipists  thought  such  a,  measure 
utterly  impracticable ;  to  have  recommended  the  over- 
land route  to  India  before  Waghorn  dreamt  of  making 
the  desert  the  highway  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  to 
have  thrown  out  the  first  ideas  of  those  humanizing  re- 
formsin  the  internal  administration  of  our  Eastern  Empire, 
for  the  effecting  of  which  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord 
Metcalfe,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  other  mighty  personages 
have  since  been  glorified,  and  received  praise,  honours, 
and  rewards.  In  this  case,  the  old  adage,  "  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  seems  to  be  strik- 
ingly illustrated ;  for  while  these  noblemen  were  looked 
upon  as  benefactors  of  mankind,  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
banished  from  India,  without  trial,  and  his  property 
there  practically  confiscated.  The  stupid  quarantine 
system,  now  fallen  into  deserved  contempt,  was  attacked 
by  him  when  it  was  reverenced  as  our  safeguard  against 
plague  and  pestilence ;  an  attempt  was  made  by  him,  as 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  to  suppress  duelling,  when 
that  custom  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  "  the  institutions 
of  the  country."  He  presided  at  the  first  temperance 
meeting  held  in  London,  and  conducted  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  1834,  which  made  public  such 


astounding  revelations  upon  the  subject  of  intemperance. 
He  strove  for  baths,  washhouses,  museums,  institutions, 
and  parks  "  for  the  people,"  before  many  of  our  most 
prominent  philanthropists  were  out  of  their  teens.  In  all 
these  efforts  he  was  at  the  time  opposed  by  "  the  powers 
that  be;"  and  met  by  the  ready  laugh  and  sarcasm  of  that 
large  class,  who  are  ever  more  ready  to  ridicule  than  capable 
of  understanding.  Direct  taxation,  a  subject  now  en- 
gaging so  much  attention,  was  another  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's projects,  but  this  too  met  with  the  almost 
unanimous  condemnation  of  all  parties,  although  almost 
every  movement  of  financiers  is  now  in  that  direction. 
In  1834,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  first  to  denounce 
the  impressment  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy,  in  the  faco 
of  the  opinion  of  the  leading  statesmen  that  the  Navy 
never  could  be  manned  without  it ;  and  in  1837,  before 
the  vision  of  Peace  Congresses  had  presented  itself  to 
men's  eyes,  he  proposed  to  submit  all  national  disputes 
to  arbitration.  These  efforts  are,  perhaps,  more  nume- 
rous and  better  directed  than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  single  man  of  the  present  generation  to  make  ; 
but  in  addition  to  these,  our  author  in  his  extensive 
travels  foreshadowed  some  of  the  results  of  the  late  en- 
|  terprise  of  Mr.  Lavard  among  the  ruins  of  that  colossal 
j  city  of  antiquity,  Nineveh ;  and  also  published  some 
opinions  respecting  that  queen  of  the  Euphrates,  Babylon, 
which  although  opposed  to  the  current  opinions  of  the 
day,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  subsequent 
travellers.  It  would  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting 
enquiry  into  the  action  of  the  human  mind,  to  resolve 
how  it  is  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  after  all  these  labours, 
has  received  neither  rewards  nor  honours,  but  has  been 
systematically  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties  ? 
How  it  is,  that  while  he  has  beaten  the  bush  others  have 
caught  the  bird  ?  But,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  the 
riddle  lies  in  this,  that  he  has  been  opposed  to  the  ap- 
parent interests  of  great  men  and  powerful  organizations, 
and  has  in  the  first  instance  called  forth  their  combative 
feelings,  and  then  when  his  principles  have  been  adopted, 
a  feeling  of  ill-will  to  the  individual  has  remained,  and 
led  to  his  being  disregarded  and  pushed  aside.  There 
may  be  something  too  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  had  ( '  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,"  and  has  not  devoted  himself,  with 
that  singleness  of  purpose  which  characterizes  some  men, 
to  a  single  object  which  becomes  identified  with  their 
existence ;  and  something  too  in  this,  that  all  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham does,  is  marked  by  an  appeal  rather  to  the 
reason  than  to  the  sympathies,  has  been  apparently 
destitute  of  that  earnest,  half-heroic,  self-devoting,  all- 
governing,  poetic  enthusiasm  by  which  men  are  identified 
with  principles,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  which  Father 
Mathew,  without  any  high  exercise  of  pure  intellect, 
but  from  earnest  zeal  alone  has  become  the  apostle  of 
Temperance.  We  conceive  it  to  be  high  praise  rather 
than  blame,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is 
fitted  to  be  rather  the  leader  of  the  leaders  than  the 
leader  of  the  people — the  indicator  of  progress  rather 
than  its  instrument;  and  the  story  of  history  teaches 
us  that,  it  is  generally  the  fate  of  such  men  to  go  un- 
rewarded. Such  considerations  should,  however,  induce  ! 
us  to  look  upon  the  productions  of  Mr.  Buckingham  ' 
with  careful  and  respectful  attention,  and  it  is  in  that 
spirit  that  we  bring  this  work  under  the  consideration 
of  our  readers. 

Passing  by  the  Introduction,  we  come  to  the  first 
chapter  on  the  "Existi-g  Evils  of  Society,"  and,  per- 
haps, we  cannot  better  indicate  the  nature  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's ideas  than  by  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself 
in  the  following  extracts : — 

The  most  caro'ul  student  of  the  history  of  the  past,  will  be  most 
deeply  convinced  that  all  the  evils  which' have  afflicted  the  human 
race  have  b<  en  occasioned,  not  by  any  deficiency  in  the  elements 
of  happiness,  for  these  have  al«ays  existed,  and  still  continue  to 
exist  in  abundance  :  but,  by  th".  ignorance  of  mankind,  as  to 
their  fittest.  moL.es  of  use  and  combination,  in  the  enmities  pro- 
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duced  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  duty  and  interest  continually 
opposed,  instead  of  being  in  harmony  with  each  other — by  the 
tyranny  of  the  ruling  classes,  the  sufferings  of  the  enslaved,  the 
selfishness  of  all,  who,  strongly  imbued  with  the  erroneous  belier 
that  their  happiness  would  be  "in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and 
their  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  others — have  sought 
wealth  as  the  only  good,  and  by  plunders,  murders,  wars,  and 
devastations  in  every  form,  accumulated  that  wealth  in  few  hands, 
till  others  arose  to  plunder  them  in  turn,  and  scatter  that  which 
they  had  so  unjustly  gathered. 

The  greatest  empires  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone — Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  India,  Greece,  Rome,— all  have 
fallen  from  the  same  general  causes,  though  operating  with  various 
modifications  in  form.  Conquest,  wealth,  luxury,  selfishness,  cor- 
ruption, depravity,  weakness,  poverty,  and  degradation:  these 
have  been  the  steps  by  which  they  have  all  proceeded  from  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery.  And  yet, 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  blind  to  these  great  examples,  seem 
nearly  all  pursuing,  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  ardour, 
the  same  mad  career. 

How  true  it  is,  as  Shakspere  says,  that  "  our  pleasant 
vices  are  made  the  scourge  wherewith  to  lash  us."  Con- 
quest, wealth,  luxury,  and  selfishness,  the  ambitious 
foibles  and  vices  of  nations  of  men,  at  once  their  glory  and 
their  shame,  are  the  sources  of  that  corruption,  depravity, 
weakness,  poverty,  and  degradation,  under  which  all  alike 
suffer.  Again — 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  elements  of  wealth  and  happiness  are 
now  more  abundant  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  world's 
history:  that  the  inventions  and  combinations  of  mechanical 
powers  give  to  mankind  the  force  of  many  millions  of  additional 
hands,  which,  by  a  right  direction  of  these  powers  for  the  public 
benefit  rather  than  for  the  individual  enrichment  of  a  few,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  many,  might  make  every  intelligent  being  ca- 
pable of  producing  much  more  than  he  could  consume,  and  thus, 
not  only  supply  the  wants  of  all,  but  leave  a  large  surplus  besides; 
and,  seeing  also,  that  the  intelligence  requisite  for  such  combina- 
tion and  direction  may  be  readily  placed  within  the  reach  of  all — 
the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  correcting  some  of  the  great 
evils  that  more  or  less  afflict  almost  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Has  the  time  arrived  for  using  the  plenty  and  the 
power  we  possess  for  the  good  of  all  ?  That  is  the 
question  all  good  men  are  asking,  and  which  none  are 
able  to  answer;  but  of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  without  both  earnest  thought  and  steadfast 
action  "the  time"  will  never  come,  and  that  all  good 
reforms  are  only  made  timely  by  discussing  them. 

The  first  great  evil  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  points, 
is  IGNORANCE.  In  this  we  hold  he  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  What  makes  the  contrast  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man  but  the  difference  of  Knowledge? 
What  constitutes  the  power  of  civilization  and  the 
weakness  of  barbarism  but  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
But  there  is  another,  and  to  individuals,  a  more  im- 
portant view  of  this  point,  which  is  pointed  out  in  the 
following  passages  : — 

But,  while  the  contrast  between  the  different  conditions  of  the 
same  nations  at  distant  periods  of  their  history,  and  between 
civilized  and  savage  nations  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  must 
strike  all  of  us  forcibly,  there  is  a  contrast  quite  as  important,  but 
which  is  more  apt  to  escape  our  attention,  between  the  different 
classes  of  society,  in  all  countries  at  the  same  period  of  their  history. 
In  England,  for  instance,  even  now,  there  are  still  millions,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  among  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing;  in  France,  probably, 
though  not  perhaps  to  so  great  an  extent,  there  ate  yet  many 
adults  and  children  who  are  wholly  without  education  ;  while,  in 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  Prussia  only  excepted,  the 
proportion  of  uneducated  persons  is  greater  still. 

But,  if  every  child  born  in  every  kingdom  were  well  educated — 
those  of  families  able  to  bear  the  cost  at  the  expense  of  their  parents, 
and  all  others  at  the  expense  of  the  State— and  if  this  education 
were  made  to  embrace,  as  it  should  do,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  all  the  laws  of  health,  the  necessity  of  proper  attention  to  diet, 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  exercise,  and  moderation  in  all  enjoyments, 
three-fourths  of  the  disease  and  debility  which  now  afflict  the 
labouring  classes  would  disappear.  If  the  education  embraced,  as 
it  should  do,  a  sound  moral  training  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments, 
as  well  as  an  inculcation  of  just  moral  principles,  founded  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  truth,  and  a  practical  habituation  to  the 
meek,  gentle,  self-denying,  and  benevolent  interchange  of  acts  of 
kindness  which  that  gospel  enjoins,  nearly  all  the  crime  that  defaces 
every  civilized  community  would  be  suppressed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  good  which  a  real 
education,  in  conjunction  with  other  unsectarian  reforms 
would  effect.  There  is  now  scarcely  any  education, 
worthy  of  the  name.  From  the  lowest  dame-school, 


where  some  poor  purblind  woman,  too  old  and  feeble  for 
work,  keeps  little  boys  quiet,  and  inducts,  as  she  best 
may,  youthful  women  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
sampler,  up  to  the  great  universities  of  the  kingdom, 
with  their  grave  and  learned  professors,  a  mere  system 
of  teaching,  as  contradistinguished  from  education,  pre- 
vails. Of  real  education,  that  is,  such  a  process  as  would 
not  only  train  the  memory  and  enlarge  the  intellect,  but  I 
develope  into  a  harmonious  whole  the  physical  and  mental 
man,  with  all  his  perceptions,  faculties,  sympathies,  and 
passions,  not  only  England,  but  every  nation  on  earth, 
is  destitute.  But  a  glance  at  the  gaol  calendars,  and  a 
knowledge  of  our  pauper  population,  tell  us  that,  amid  a 
chaos  of  ignorance  there  are  to  be  found  its  lowest  depths, 
and  justify  us  in  believing,  that  even  an  extension  of  our 
present  comparatively  inefficient  mode  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  vast  good.  We  spend  more  both  of  time, 
effort,  and  money,  to  "  put  down "  crime  than  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Buckingham, 
that, 

The  money  now  expended  in  the  support  of  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  weak  and  diseased,  and  the  still  larger  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  criminal  police,  and  all  the  other  machinery  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  crime,  would  educate,  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  every  child  born  into  the  world,  and  maintain  all 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  task  in  the  highest  degree  of  comfort 
and  efficiency. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  bright  germs  of  intellect  are 
buried  in  the  rubbish  of  ignorance.  How  many  stars 
which  might  light  the  world  are  lost  in  the  misty  dark- 
ness. How,  probably,  the  destinies  of  nations  themselves 
are  put  back,  and  the  progress  of  humanity  retarded  by, 
possibly,  the  greatest  minds  living  and  dying  destitute  of 
the  chance  of  enlightenment.  Mr.  Buckingham  truly 
says— 

What  England  and  France  now  are — what  Egypt,  Greece,  nnd 
Italy  once  were — all  countries  may  be  made,  by  the  same  amount 
of  mental  instruction  and  intellectual  cultivation  ;  and  with  the 
increased  store  of  knowledge  now  possessed  by  mankind,  through 
the  powerful  agency  of  the  printing-press,  unknown  to  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  civilization  once  acquired  may  be  retained, 
without  that  fearful  shock  and  violence,  which,  from  ignorance  of 
the  true  principles  of  Conservatism,  have  desolated  so  many  of  the 
great  empires  of  antiquity.  Voyages  and  missions  of  civilization, 
therefore,  deserve  every  encouragement.  Peaceful  and  commercial 
colonization,  by  which  civilized  communities  can  impress  the  germ 
and  image  of  their  own  improvement  on  barbarous  nations,  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  sanction. 

The  second  great  evil  to  which  allusion  is  made  is  IN- 
TEMPERANCE. Mr.  Buckingham,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  notice  of  his  preface,  is  a  total  abstainer.  We  know 
that  those  who  avoid  drunkenness,  by  not  drinking  spiri- 
tuous liquors  at  all,  are  likened  to  the  monks  of  old,  who 
thought  to  avoid  sin  by  shutting  themselves  out  from  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  by  giving  up,  at  the  same 
time,  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil.  But  man's  free  will  is 
in  effect  limited  by  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  and  if  his 
ignorance  takes  away  his  free  agency,  is  it  then  better  to 
avoid  temptation  or  to  face  it?  And  if  there  be  (as  we 
fear  there  are)  many  so  weak  in  their  ignorance  as  to  be 
unable  to  control  themselves,  does  it  or  not  then  become 
a  duty,  in  those  who  can  exercise  self-control,  to  set  an 
example  to  their  less  fortunate  fellows,  by  abjuring  the 
cause  of  offence  ?  These  are  grave  questions,  and  it  ig 
but  fair  to  hear  our  author's  reasons, — for  the  practical 
answer  he  has  already  given  to  them : — 

I  was  at  once  convinced  that  there  was  no  safe  halting-place — 
for  the  humbler  classes,  at  least — between  intoxication  and  entire 
abstinence  from  its  use  ;  because,  at  the  very  stage  of  such  halting, 
there  was  always  a  tendency  to  go  further ;  and  because  every 
drunkard  had  begun  by  drinking  moderately  at  first,  increasing 
the  excitement  by  very  slight,  and,  to  himself,  almost  imper- 
ceptible decrees,  till  he  became  at  last  a  confirmed  sot  and  out- 
cast, a  bui  den  to  himself,  a  curse  to  his  family,  and  a  disgrace  to 
his  nation  ;  besides  being  an  incumbrancc  to  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious portion  of  the  community,  who  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  in  the  poor-house,  the  hospital,  the  prison,  or  the 
lunatic  asylum  ;  to  bury  him  when  dead,  and  to  support  his  widow 
and  orphan  children,  whom  he  leaves  penniless. 
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Whatever  conclusion  our  readers  may  come  to  as  to 
the  duty  or  propriety  of  abstaining  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  from  this  conclusion  at  all  events,  they  cannot 
escape — that  the  use  of  those  liquors,  to  the  extent  which 
now  obtains,  is  a  fertile  cause  of  profligacy,  disease, 
pauperism,  misery,  and  crime;  that  it  is  a  bar  to  the 
education  of  children ;  that  it  diminishes  the  energy  of 
the  labourer ;  that  it  prevents  his  saving  such  part  of  his 
proceeds  as  might,  if  invested  with  life  assurance  com- 
panies, or  in  savings'  banks,  form  a  provision  for  his 
family  ;  that  it  stimulates  quarrels,  and  sets  up  a  powerful 
barrier  to  intelligent  co-operation ;  that  it  lessens  our 
stock  of  available  food,  and  that  it  imposes  a  self- 
incurred  tax  upon  the  nation  at  large,  greater  than  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  and  local  taxation  of  the  king- 
dom :  and,  if  this  be  true,  we  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Buckingham,  that  intemperance  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  society. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  third  great  evil  is  National  preju- 
dice. He  says, 

Every  one  who  has  lived  to  the  age  to  which  I  have  now  at- 
tained— within  a  few  years  of  the  allotted  term  of  life — must 
remember,  that  in  France  it  was  considered  a  most  essential  part 
of  true  patriotism  to  look  with  contempt  upon  all  other  countries, 
»nd  with  hatred  to  England  in  particular.  And  we,  in  our  turn, 
were  neither  moru  wise  nor  more  liberal :  we  were  taught  in  youth 
to  despise  France  and  Frenchmen,  and  in  manhood  to  hate  and 
revile  them  ;  while  the  national  drama  and  popular  literature  of 
both  countries  fanned  the  flame  of  this  mutual  hatred  and  contempt 
•o  zealously  and  effectively,  that  even  thirty  years  of  peace  has 
been  insufficient  to  extinguish  it  entirely;  for,  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  least  generous  of  each  nation,  there  sMl  lingers  a 
sort  of  traditional  sentJment,  that  the  greatness  or  the  glory  of  the 
one  country  cannot  be  quite  complete  without  the  defeat  orhumilia- 
tiou  of  the  other.  These  persons,  indeed,  seem  to  think  that,  though 
emon?  individuals,  proximity  of  residence  and  position  constitutes 
the  relationship  of  "neighbours,"  whom  we  are  commanded  by 
our  common  Christianity  "  to  love  as  ourselves ;"  yet,  that  with 
nations  this  proximity  must  be  differently  interpreted  to  mean 
"  natural  enemies,"  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  hate, 
revile,  and  destroy  everything  belongh.g  to  them  ;  though  this  is 
not  the  treatment  which  Christianity  enjoins  even  to  enemies,  whom 
we  are  taught  "  to  pray  for  and  forgive." 

This  evil  is  however  one  fast  fading  away.  The  results 
of  science  overleap  the  petty  boundaries  of  kingdoms. 
With  railroads  which  convert  miles  into  minutes,  and 
steam-boats  which  span  seas  with  flying  bridges,  the  uni- 
versality of  humanity  is  sub  verging  national  individualism. 
The  estrangement  is  fast  dying  away  and  with  it  the  old 
enmities.  Men  are  beginning  to  look  upon  each  other  as 
men,  and  not  as  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen,  and  by-and- 
by,  thanks  to  Peace  Congresses,  "  those  who  make  the 
quarrels"  will  be  "the  only  men  to  fight."  To  promote 
a  more  thorough  fusion,  Mr.  Buckingham  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  universal  language,  which  every  man 
should  learn  in  addition  to  his  mother  tongue.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Buckingham  prefers  the  French,  because  it 
is  already  extensively  spoken,  and  because  it  is  more  easy 
of  acquisition,  than  the  English.  On  this  point  we  are 
inclined  to  join  issue.  If  it  were  true  that  the  French  is 
more  widely  spread,  that  would  be  but  of  little  conse- 
quence when  a  universal  language  was  at  once  resolved 
on,  but  when  we  look  at  America — our  African  and  Aus- 
tralian possessions,  and  the  West  Indies,  we  cannot 
admit  the  proposition.  Facility  of  acquisition  is  of  com- 
paratively small  consequence  when  a  language  is  learned 
early  in  life;  and  national  prejudice  apart,  we  fancy  the 
English  is  more  manly  and  copious,  and  founded  as  it  in 
part  is  on  the  universally  known  Greek  and  Latin,  is  in 
itself  better  fitted  for  a  universal  language. 

(To  be  concluded  in  a  Second  Article. ) 


NOTES   ON    THE    MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 

DRAW  near  to  the  fire ;  stir  it  up  to  a  cheerful  blaze. 
See  how  clear  and  bright  it  burns  and  sparkles,  as  the 
eddying  smoke  flies  curling  up  the  chimney.  The  wind 


whistles  through  the  key-hole,  or  the  window  chinks, 
and  it  howls  across  the  chimney-top,  as  there  we  git  in 
cheerful  converse,  or  with  book  or  paper  in  hand,  enjoy- 
ing the  domestic  comfort  of  the  season. 

Now  do  the  little  boys  and  girls  press  forward  to 
secure  the  best  places  by  the  hearth,  with  their  shining 
faces  and  up-turned  hands  pointed  towards  the  fire.  Now 
do  careful  housewives  watch  the  entrance  of  these  little 
wanderers,  coming  in  from  their  slides  and  snow-ballings, 
to  see  that  they  carry  on  their  feet  no  clogs  of  ice  or  snow, 
before  they  are  permitted  to  take  their  places  there. 

Now  comforters  and  mitts  are  in  great  request,  and 
"  winter  things  "  are  really  prized.  Now  a  hot  dinner  is 
a  great  treat  for  those  who  can  secure  it,  and  a  thing 
greatly  desired  by  those  who  cannot.  Now  hawkers  of 
fish  and  vendors  of  small  wares  look  very  blue  and  nipt, 
and  only  the  butchers'  boys  seem  as  red  and  jolly  as  ever. 
Even  the  hurried  postman  is  chilled  and  frost-bitten,  and 
looks  as  if  he  had  not  time  so  much  as  to  get  into  a  heat. 
Now  skaters  may  be  seen  on  the  Serpentine,  engaged  in 
their  mystic  gyrations,  and  the  officers  of  the  Humane 
Society  have  all  their  apparatus  ready  for  action.  Police- 
men, when  not  on  duty,  in  warm  kitchens,  are  on  the 
look-out  for  little  boys  making  slides,  and  elderly  gentle- 
men are  in  terror  of  perpetrating  sommersaults  thereon, 
as  well  as  of  encountering  the  flying  snow-balls  of 
"  rival "  houses  !  Now  the  breath  freezes  as  it  issues 
from  the  mouth,  and  we  button  close  up,  and  have  little 
time  to  spare  for  exchanging  civilities,  with  the  warm 
friend  whom  we  encounter  in  the  street.  Now,  bed  is  a 
remarkably  snug  place  in  a  morning,  and  we  contrive  a 
prodigious  number  of  excuses  for  not  getting  up ;  and 
only  the  thought  of  warm  rolls  and  hot  coffee  can  coax 
us  out  of  it  at  length.  Now  we  find  many  excuses  for 
taking  a  drop  of  "  something  comfortable,"  and  friends 
very  much  enjoy  the  sight  of  each  others'  faces  by  punch- 
light.  Now  the  reading  of  Leigh  Hunt's  paper,  descrip- 
tive of  a  cold  day,  seems  to  us  inimitable,  and  full  of  the 
closest  and  kindliest  observation  of  nature ;  and  to  the 
reader  we  would,  therefore,  commend  it,  as  well  as  to  all 
his  other  heart-whole  and  genial  writings  at  this  winter 
season. 

The  old  year  is  now  dead,  and  is  already  wrapped  in 
her  shroud  of  white.  Yet,  nature  is  not  dead,  but  only 
sleepeth.  The  little  mountain  rills  are  congealed,  and 
their  cheerful  voice  is  mute. "  A  hard  crust  covers  the 
face  of  nature ;  snow  lies  thick  in  many  places,  drifted  up 
in  the  valleys  far  up  among  the  hills,  where  the  sheep  are 
folded  on  the  open  mountain-side,  and  a  store  of  pro- 
visions has  already  been  laid  up  for  them  against  the  long 
winter. 

The  skies  are  clear  at  night;  and  the  sharp  stars, 
piercing  the  keen  winter's  air,  gaze  at  themselves  in  the 
sea.  The  winds  sigh  through  the  leafless  forests,  for  the 
trees  and  the  flowers  have  all  gone,  exposing  the  bare 
ribs  of  earth.  The  birds  are  mute ;  some  are  hybernating, 
others  have  migrated  to  warmer  climes,  a  few  have  gone 
to  winter  near  the  sea-coast ;  the  kitty  wren  and  the  robin 
hop  about  our  dwellings  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  are 
cast  to  them ;  fieldfares  sit  huddled  together  in  their 
feathery  coats ;  and,  occasionally,  there  is  heard  over- 
head the  shrill  scream  of  wild-geese  winging  their  way 
towards  the  sea. 

The  sun  is  a  lay-a-bed  at  this  season,  and  slowly  and 
sluggishly  climbs  up  the  sky,  through  the  dense  clouds 
and  fogs  which  gira  the  horizon.  Sometimes  he  risea 
clear  and  bright ;  and,  if  the  ground  be  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  air  sharp  and  frosty,  no  more  bracing  and 
cheerful  sight  can  be  witnessed.  Standing  on  an  open 
down,  or  on  a  hill-side,  or  on  a  rising  ground  overlook- 
ing a  wide  valley,  the  appearance  of  the  landscape  is 
really  beautiful,  though  quiet,  and  seemingly  dead. 
Everything  is  covered  with  a  white  mantle  of  snow, 
except,  perhaps,  the  unfrozen  surface  of  the  wide  river 
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winding  through  the  valley.  The  cottage-roofs  and  corn 
ricks  are  piled  with  their  winter  covering,  and  the  most 
familiar  country  puts  on  a  new  and  most  unwonted 
aspect.  The  village  spire  rises  up  like  the  tomb  of  a 
buried  country ;  the  church-bell  sounds  as  if  strangely 
muffled;  tl'>-  tbot-fal!  makes  no  noise,  and  life  seems  to 
have  lost  its  echo ;  only  the  curling  smoke  eddies  up 
with  a  more  than  wonted  alacrity  into  the  air.  The  tiny 
crystals  of  snow  sparkle  in  the  sun  ;  the  trees,  whose  every 
spray  is  laden  heavily,  droop  their  branches,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  bright  red  berries  relieve  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  beautiful  fret-work  which  covers  all 
things.  The  red-breast,  as  he  flits  from  spray  to  spray, 
shakes  showers  of  snow  from  the  twigs,  twittering  in 
half-suppressed  notes,  which  serve  but  to  make  the  silence 
more  marked. 

A  walk  in  the  snow  on  such  a  morning  is  full  of  health 
and  pleasure.  The  altogether  novel  aspect  of  nature  is 
charming.  The  old  has  become  new,  and  strikes  us  with 
unwonted  beauty.  The  sabbath-stillness  of  the  snow- 
covered  scenes  sheds  a  kind  of  holiday  joy  to  the  heart. 
The  pure  air  carries  new  life  to  the  blood,  and  we  feel 
our  youth  renewed,  and  our  strength  invigorated  by  the 
scene.  The  life  of  nature  is  restored  by  winter  too,  as 
the  human  system  is  by  sleep.  A  plentiful  harvest 
often  follows  upon  a  severe  winter.  Though  nature  at 
this  season  appears  in  her  stern  aspect,  she  is  always  at 
work.  She  has  provided,  with  the  utmost  care,  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  life ;  and  while,  to  the  eye,  all 
things  may  seem  dead,  the  germs  of  a  future  growth  and 
abundance  are  everywhere  sedulously  preserved.  The 
birds  are  all  safe  within  their  shielded  folds ;  the  bark 
covers  the  trees  with  a  secure  garment  j  and  deep  in  the 
earth  the  seeds  are  germinating  in  quiet  power. 

There  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God, 
He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year  ; 
He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  its  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 
And  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

The  setting  of  the  sun  on  a  frosty  winter's  evening  is 
also  a  fine  sight;  the  west,  luminous  as  gold,  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  god  of  day,  shining  along  the  sparkling 
snow ;  and  as  he  begins  to  sink  beneath  the  horizon,  a 
roseate  pathway  marks  the  point  of  his  setting.  And 
then,  the  pale  moon  rises  up,  "  heaving  her  shoulder  over 
the  edge  o'  the  world,"  and  the  bright  stars  stand  out 
one  by  one,  sharp  and  clear  against  the  face  of  the  sky, 
glittering  in  the  deep  blue  of  night,  and  the  whitened  face 
of  nature  again  assumes  a  new  and  still  beautiful  aspect. 

But  frost  and  snow  are  not  the  only  features  of  this 
season.  We  have  great  storms  and  drifts,  cold  driving 
winds,  showers  of  sleet  and  rain,  and  other  indications  of 
our  variable  climate.  As  the  cold  northern  blasts  sweep 
the  earth,  sometimes  uprooting  trees,  and  prostrating  long 
chimney-stalks,  carrying  slates  and  tiles  spinning  through 
the  air,  howling  through  our  doors  and  down  our  chim- 
neys ;  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  tempest-tossed 
mariner  in  his  frail  bark,  impelled  with  whirlwind  speed 
through  the  rolling  billows  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
night, — the  waters  lashed  by  the  scourge  of  the  storm, 
and  foaming  and  bounding  like  some  wounded  thing  in 
agony.  The  wind  whistles  aloft  through  the  cordage, 
the  timbers  strain  and  crack  with  every  pitch  of  the 
vessel,  as  it  climbs  up  the  side  of  one  mountain-wave  to 
drive  again  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  beyond.  In  such  a 
night,  every  seaman  has  to  be  on  deck,  the  hatches  are 
battened  down,  and  all  are  alert  at  the  call  of  duty.  They 
clamber  up  the  rigging  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  to  the 
command  from  below  of  "  take  in  a  double  reef,"  or 
"  let  all  go,"  they  spring  to  the  tops  and  work  with  a  will 
A  sudden  wrenching  crash  is  heard,  and  lo !  the  topsail 


is  driven  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  is  flying  to  wind- 
ward like  a  cloud ;  while  a  plash  in  the  boiling  sea  below 
tells  that  a  poor  seaman  is  gone  overboard,  a;id  is  already 
left  by  the  storm-driven  ship,  far  in  her  wake,  struggling 
with  inevitable  death;  while,  not  unfrequently,  the  torn 
deep  yawns,  and  the  ill-fated  ship  herself  finds  a  sudden 
grave  beneath  its  jagged  gulf.  Such  are  the  perils  of  the 
great  deep  at  this  winter  season. 

Now,  also,  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  feel  lonely  enough 
on  the  cold  hill-side ;  sometimes  the  sudden  snow-storm 
bursts  upon  them,  and  sweeps  round  their  flock  before 
they  have  folded  it  in  safety  from  its  attack.  The  eddy- 
ing flakes  swirl  and  drive  around  them  ;  and  as  they  pass 
a  gully  in  the  hills,  a  drifting  cloud  of  snow  comes  sudden 
upon  them,  and  they  perish  in  its  cold  embrace.  In  these 
mountain-storms,  the  shepherd's  dog,  on  many  occasions, 
vindicates  its  true  sagacity.  Struggling  out  from  the 
snow-drift,  it  tracks  its  way  with  unerring  step  towards 
the  far-off'  humble  cottage  of  its  master,  when  the  steps 
of  the  already-alarmed  inmates  are  guided  back  by  the 
i'aithful  dog  to  the  deadly  snow-wreath,  from  which  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock  are  thus  not  unfrequently  rescued. 
In  Alpine  mountains,  the  piled-up  snow  accumulates 
in  tremendous  masses,  and  the  fearful  avalanche, 
hurling  down  into  the  valleys,  carries  terror  and  de- 
struction before  it,  immolating  hamlets  and  villages  in 
its  fell  swoop. 

The  glaciers  creep 

Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far  fountains, 
Slowly  rolling  on  ;  there,  many  a  precipice, 
Frost,  and  the  sun,  in  scorn  of  mortal  power, 
Have  piled— dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death  distinct,  with  many  a  tower» 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 

Amidst  all  these  thoughts  of  the  wild  work  of  nature 
without,  and  of  the  cold,  the  storms,  and  frosts,  to  which 
the  hard  wayfarers  of  life  are  exposed,  our  dear  home- 
hearth  feels  more  cheerful,  the  faggots  blaze  more  kindly, 
and  our  English  fireside  seems  the  brightest  of  all  spots 
on  this  Otrth  to  us.  This  is  the  sun  of  our  social  system, 
and  in  the  dead  of  winter  shines  purest  and  brightest. 
Let  us,  before  its  cheerful  influence,  enjoy  our  blessings, 
and  forget  not  those  who  want  them,  but  expand  our 
hearts  and  endeavour  to  make  all  within  our  reach  sharers 
in  our  joys.  To  help  the  poor  is,  above  all  others,  the 
social  duty  of  winter,  taught  by  the  rigour,  the  privations, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  season.  When  the  help  of 
man  fails,  the  poor  have  then  no  hope  left  but  in 
themselves  and  in  their  Maker.  Thus  Samuel  Bamford 
speaks  for  them,  the  men  of  his  own  class  : — 

God  help  the  poor,  who  in  lone  valleys  dwell, 
Or  by  far  hills,  where  whin  and  heather  grow  ! 
Their's  is  a  story,  sad  indeed  to  tell ; 
Yet  little  cares  the  world,  and  less  'twould  know 
About  the  toil  and  want  they  undergo. 
The  wearying  loom  must  have  them  up  at  morn  ; 
They  work  till  worn-out  nature  will  have  sleep  ; 
They  taste,  but  are  not  fed.     The  snow  drifts  deep 
Around  the  fireless  cot,  and  blocks  the  door  ; 
The  night-storm  howls  a  dirge  across  the  moor. 
And  shall  they  perish  thus,  oppress'd  and  lorn  ? 
Shall  toil  and  famine  hopeless  aye  be  borne  ? 
No  !  God  will  yet  arise  and  Help  the  Poor  1 


A    SOLEMN    THOUGHT. 

"No  man  liveth  to  himself."  This  is  impossible. 
His  light  must  radiate,  his  example  must  tell,  his  con- 
versation must  operate,  his  power  must  be  felt;  no  man, 
whatever  his  situation,  or  his  apparent  insignificance,  can 
"  live  to  himself."  He  must  do  good  or  harm ;  prove 
either  a  blessing,  or  a  curse. 

FREE    INQ.UIRY. 

It  is  uniformly  observable,  that,  if  the  mind  be  fettered, 
if  thought  be  gagged,  the  beauty,  the  vigour,  the  eleva- 
tion, the  nobleness  of  intellect  are  annihilated.  If  you 
wish  mind  to  develop  its  highest  beauty,  and  to  put  forth 
its  full  energy,  you  must  not  attempt  to  restrain,  or 
coerce  it.  It  must  be  free ;  it  must  be  free. 
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'THERE'S  A  SILVER  LINING   TO   EVERY 
CLOUD." 

The  poet  or  priest  who  told  us  this 

Served  mankind  in  the  holiest  way  ; 
For  it  lit  up  the  earth  with  the  star  of  bliss 

That  beacons  the  soul  with  cheerful  ray. 
Too  often  we  wander  despairing  and  blind, 

Breathing  our  useless  murmurs  aloud ; 
But  'tis  kinder  to  bid  us  seek  and  find 

"A  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

May  we  not  walk  in  the  dingle  ground 

When  nothing  but  Autuam's  dead  leaves  are  seen  j 
But  search  beneath  them,  and  peeping  around 

Are  the  young  spring  tufts  of  blue  and  green. 
'Tis  a  beautiful  eye  that  ever  perceives 

The  presence  of  God  in  Mortality's  crowd, 
'Tis  a  saving  creed  that  thinks  and  believes 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  us  look  closely  before  we  condemn 

Bushes  that  bear  nor  bloom  nor  fruit, 
There  may  not  be  beauty  in  leaves  or  stem, 

But  virtue  may  dwell  far  down  at  the  root  j 
And  let  us  beware  how  we  utterly  spurn 

Brothers  that  seem  all  cold  and  proud, 
If  their  bosoms  were  opened,  perchance  we  might  learn 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  us  not  cast  out  Mercy  and  Truth, 

When  Guilt  is  before  us  in  chains  and  shame, 
When  Passion  and  Vice  have  cankered  youth, 

And  Age  lives  on  with  a  branded  name  : 
Something  of  good  may  still  be  there, 

Though  its  voice  may  never  be  heard  aloud, 
For,  while  black  with  the  vapours  of  pestilent  air, 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Sad  are  the  sorrows  that  oftentimes  come, 

Heavy  and  dull  and  blighting  and  chill, 
Shutting  the  light  from  our  heart  and  cur  home^ 

Marring  our  hopes  and  defying  our  will ; 
But  let  us  not  sink  beneath  the  woe, 

'Tis  well  perchance  we  are  tried  and  bowed, 
For  be  sure,  though  we  may  not  oft  see  it  below, 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

And  when  stern  Death,  with  skeleton  hand, 

Has  snatched  the  flower  that  grew  in  our  breast, 
Do  we  not  think  of  a  fairer  land, 

Where  the  lost  are  found,  and  the  weary  at  rest  ? 
Oh !  the  hope  of  the  unknown  Future  springs, 

In  its  purest  strength  o'er  the  coffin  and  shroud, 
The  shadow  is  dense,  but  Faith's  spirit-voice  sings 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 
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ON    THE    EDUCATION    OF    IDIOTS. 

"What  an  occupation — the  cultivation  of  minds  all 
but  utterly  sterile  !  And  what  can  repay  the  originators 
of  this  divine  work  ? — unless  it  be  the  consciousness  that 
they,  and  the  labourers  in  it,  are  permitted  to  clothe  with 
sense  and  reason,  however  limited,  those  whom  a  myste- 
rious Providence  has  placed  on  the  earth,  clothed  with 
something  like  brutality  !  The  holy  attempt  to  awaken 
faculties  hitherto  dormant,  to  restore  to  themselves  and  to 
God,  as  it  were,  these  lost  minds,  demands  the  praise  of 
mankind,  as  the  most  stupendous  of  human  endeavours, — 
endeavours  happily  not  without  success;  gleams  of  in- 
telligence shine  occasionally  through  the  mental  darkness, 
and  these,  fostered  during  days,  months,  and  years,  have, 
in  certain  instances,  increased  in  number,  and  have  even 
become  combined  into  a  steady,  continuous,  mild  light  of 
reason,  shining  from  the  erewhile  vacant  eyes  of  the 
idiot."— Fi-om  Dr.  Winslow's  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medici'nc. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

HE  who  teaches  religion  without  exemplifying  it  loses 
the  advantage  of  its  best  argument. 

No  summer  but  it  has  a  winter  ;  he  never  reaped  com- 
fort in  his  adversity,  that  sowed  it  not  in  his  prosperity. 

REPLIES  are  not  always  answers. 

IT  is  happy  to  have  so  much  merit,  that  our  birth  is 
the  least  thing  respected  in  us. 

RIDE  not  post  for  your  marriage ;  if  you  do,  you  may, 
in  the  period  of  your  journey,  take  sorrow  for  your  inn, 
and  make  repentance  your  host. 

AN  honest  man  is  believed  without  an  oath,  for  his 
reputation  swears  for  him. 

IT  is  the  great  art  and  philosophy  of  life,  to  make  the 
best  of  the  present,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

IDLENESS  wastes  a  man  as  insensibly  as  industry  im- 
proves him. 

CORRECT  taste  is  always  true  to  nature  ;  The  "  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  the  earth  and  heavens/'  the  regular 
change  of  the  seasons,  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
fill  the  heart  of  him  who  is  influenced  by  it  with  rapture. 
The  nearer  works  of  art  approach  the  perfection  of 
nature,  the  more  consonant  they  are  with  good  taste,  and 
they  command  lasting  and  universal  admiration. 

BETRAY  mean  terror  of  ridicule,  thou  shalt  find  fools 
enough  to  mock  thee.  But  answer  those  their  laughter 
with  contempt,  and  the  scoffers  will  lick  thy  feet. 

GRAVITY  is  not  necessarily  a  component  part  of 
wickedness.  Malignity  is  often  wreathed  in  smiles.  There 
are  jests  which  destroy;  destroy  as  surely  as  the  keea- 
edged  dagger  or  the  poisoned  bowl. 

IN  every  generous  mind  there  is  a  string,  which,  if 
touched  rightly,  yields  fine  tones,  but  if  struck  by  an 
unskilful  hand,  produces  only  discord. 

REMORSE  is  the  echo  of  a  lost  virtue. 

MATERIAL  objects  become  so  entwined  with  the  affec- 
tions and  the  memory ;  the  scenes  that  have  witnessed 
our  joys,  and  whose  tranquil  beauties  have  soothed  our 
sorrows,  assume  an  aspect  so  like  that  of  old  and  valued 
friends,  that  the  pang  of  separation  from  them  amounts 
to  agony. 

THOSE  who  cry  the  loudest,  have  generally  least  to 
seU. 

GUESTS  are  often  invited  to  witness  the  ostentation 
of  the  host. 

THE  poet  yearning  after  sympathy  may  at  least  enjoy 
one  consolation — the  thought  that  many  kindred  spirits, 
though  unknown  to  him,  know  and  love  him,  and  parti- 
cipate in  his  sentiments. 

THERE  is  no  malady  more  severe  than  habitual  dis- 
content. 

HE  whom  reason  rules  may  with  safety  rule  others. 

FLATTERERS  only  lift  a  man  up,  as  it  is  said  the  eagle 
does  the  tortoise,  to  get  something  by  his  fall. 

IF  we  would  perpetuate  our  fame  or  reputation  we 
must  do  things  worth  writing,  or  write  things  worth 
reading. 

MANKIND  are  more  what  they  are  made  by  mankind 
than  what  they  are  made  by  their  Creator  !  The  wolf  is  j 
ferocious  because  hunted  from  a  whelp.    The  snake  turns  ; 
upon  you,  because  you  disturb  and  pursue  it.     The  child  I 
grows  surly,  because  unjustly   coerced.     But,   above  all,   j 
man  becomes  unjust  and  cruel,  because   pursued   with 
cruelty  and  injustice  by  his  brother  man. 
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TOO   MUCH    OF    A    GENIUS! 

"DEPEND  upon  it,  nay  dear  Sir,  he  will  rise  to  great 
distinction,  and  be  an  honour  to  all  of  us  some  day.'* 

Such  were  the  parting  words  of  the  head  master  in  the 

Free  Grammar  School  of  ,  to  the-  happy  father  of 

William  Penning,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  summer 
session.  William  had  proved  a  brilliant  pupil,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  last  term  at  school  had  carried  away  some 
of  the  first  prizes.  The  father  was  proud  and  the  boy 
hopeful.  The  world  lay  open  before  him,  and  he  seemed 
market!  out  for  a  prosperous  future. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  choosing  a  career  worthy  of  so 
promising  a  young  man.  The  law  was  a  drudgery,  and 
progress  in  that  profession  was  slow  ;  true,  at  the  bar 
there  was  scope  for  genius,  but  the  prizes  there  could  not 
be  taken  at  a  leap;  even  for  the  most  gifted  there  was  a 
long  toiling  up  hill.  Physic  was  overstocked ;  and  genius 
there  was  out  of  place.  The  father  remembered  a  trite 
saying  of  old  Abernethy,  that  a  man  in  that  profession 
"  rarely  got  bread  enough  until  he  had  not  teeth  left  to 
eat  it."  The  church  ?  That  required  great  patronage ; 
and  it  would  never  do  for  William  to  vegetate  as  a  curate 
on  eighty  pounds  a  year.  The  church,  then,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  on  all  sides  there  was  difficulty,  and 
William  was  kept  at  home  till  the  difficulty  could  be 
solved. 

The  pror-jising  young  man  was  already  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  spoilt.  He  was  not  idle,  however.  He  read  exten- 
sively, but  without  method  or  selection.  All  sorts  of 
books  were  read  promiscuously ;  he  was  captivated  by 
novels,  which  introduce  youth  to  a  new  world,  though  a 
very  unreal  one.  Possibly  he  thought  he  was  thus  gaining 
experience,  while  he  was  only  acquiring  false  notions  of 
life.  But  he  read  rather  because  he  liked  to  read,  than 
because  of  any  object  he  had  in  view.  He  devoured 
Byron, — and  he  was  just  at  the  age  when  Byronic  frenzy 
is  so  fascinating  to  the  young  mind.  Some  rise  gradually 
out  of  this  condition  to  something  better  and  higher; 
others  lose  themselves,  and  never  recover  their  healthy 
tone  of  mind.  The  great  want  of  this  youth  was  direc- 
tion, and  an  object.  He  had  neither,  and  his  mind  was 
last  running  to  seed,  which  was  shed  about  in  the  alburns 
of  young  ladies,  who  thought  him  "  so  clever."  Alas, 
poor  youth  1 


A  year  or  more  had  passed,  and  his  loose  habits  of 
thought  and  reading  were  getting  formed.  A  year  lost 
at  this  age,  while  the  boy  is  expanding  into  the  man,  is 
often  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  a  life.  The  man's  cha- 
racter, for  steady  industry  or  for  desultory  frivolity, 
becomes  now  almost  indelibly  stamped.  The  metal  is 
soft,  and  it  easily  takes  the  mark  of  the  die.  In  the  case 
of  cur  young  genius,  where  flattery,  fancy,  and  ill-regu- 
lated aspirations  were  the  influences  at  work,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  impression  made  may  be  inferred.  Had  he 
been  put  to  a  trade,  or  to  a  business  of  any  sort,  the 
result  would  doubtless  have  been  very  different.  For  the 
best  qualities  of  the  mind  are  trained  by  the  regular 
pursuits  of  an  active  calling,  and  habits  of  industry  only 
serve  to  discipline  and  invigorate  it.  But,  in  this 
case,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  young  man  to  bo 
"  a  genius,"  and  no  marks  of  vulgar  toil  must  stain,  his 
hands  ! 

The  too  indulgent,  too  ambitious  father,  began  to 
perceive  his  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late.  Fortunately 
he  had  not  repeated  his  error  with  his  second  son,  Ed- 
ward, "  a  dull  boy,"  for  he  put  him  apprentice  to  a 
machine-maker,  and  he  was  getting  on  steadily.  As  he 
walked  in  to  his  meals,  his  grimed  dress  rather  excited 
the  ire  of  the  "  genius,"  who  began  to  regard  his  own  fair 
and  unstained  hands  as  something  genteel  and  aristocratic. 
But  the  grimed  hands  brought  home  a  weekly  wage, 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  which  Ned  joyfully 
emptied  into  his  mother's  lap  as  Saturday  nights  came 
round;  while  the  fair  hands  of  his  brother  had  been 
handling,  during  the  week,  only  hot-pressed  novels 
and  cream-laid  note-paper,  producing  nothing.  The 
grimed  hands  surely  deserved  the  greater  honour. 

At  length  the  genius  really  became  a  producer.  The 
fervent  admiration  of  his  "  friends,"  which  he  was  but 
too  ready  to  receive,  hurried  him  into  the  perpetration  of 
a  collection  of  verses,  which  he  proceeded  to  print  "  by 
subscription."  The  friends  were  taken  at  their  word, 
and  a  prospectus  was  handed  round  to  them  for  their 
names.  It  was  now  too  late  to  retract,  and  they  were 
victimized.  The  poems  were  published;  they  were  the 
echoes  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  writer  ;  had  a  dash  of 
the  morbid  gloom  of  Byron,  au  affectation  of  the  pic- 
turesque descriptive  style  of  Tennyson,  a  faint  echo  of 
the  hyper-sensitive  longings  of  Keats  ;  there  was  nothing 
in  the  book  that  was  the  writer's  own  ;  he  had  evidently 
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not  yet  at  least,  the  spiritual  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
poet.  He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  his  book  failed ;  it  fell 
still-born  and  unnoticed  from  the  press.  His  friends 
praised,  as  usual,  which  but  spoilt  the  young  man  more, 
and  served  to  drive  him  on  in  his  profitless  course. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  book-writing,  or  newspaper 
writing,  or  writing  of  any  sort  that  is  to  be  printed, 
which,  once  experienced,  never  fails  to  exercise  a  power 
over  one.  It  is  like  opium-eating,  or  smoking,  or  any 
other  delicious  pleasure ;  it  can  scarcely  be  given  up.  To 
see  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  you  write  emerge  from 
the  printer's  hands  in  proofs,  and  then  expand  into  the 
full-blown  book,  is  indeed  a  very  delightful  process,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  old  writers,  who  may  have  grown  tired 
of  seeing  their  names  in  print.  But  with  a  young  man, 
and  a  self-supposed  "  genius,"  the  fascination  is  scarcely 
to  be  resisted.  William  Penning  did  not  resist  it ;  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  born  to  do  the  great  things 
that  his  friends  predicted;  he  aspired  to  be  a  great 
writer. 

But  here  his  desultory  habits  again  told  against  him. 
With  all  his  reading,  he  had  mastered  no  subject;  and  he 
errs  much  who  supposes  that  distinction  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature  is  to  be  acquired  without  the  hardest 
application  and  labour.  Even  the  successful  novelist 
nowadays  must  have  been  a  hard  student:  he  must 
have  traversed  the  wide  field  of  general  literature, 
observed  largely  and  minutely  men  and  things,  'studied 
the  human  character  in  its  varied  aspects ;  and  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  throwing  himself  into  the  situa- 
tions he  depicts,  and  delineating  them  with  a  pen  of 
eloquence  and  power.  Such  gifts  mark  the  works  of 
Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  all  our  leading 
successful  novelists. 

Nor  can  poetry,  as  some  young  men  are  too  apt  to 
think,  be  thrown  off  "  at  a  heat."  No  man  can  work 
himself  into  a  poetical  frenzy,  and  throw  off  a  great 
poem,  any  more  than  he  can  throw  off  a  great  history. 
To  write  poetry  requires  a  schooling  and  education  of  the 
severest  kind ;  whether  it  be  the  poetry  of  experience,  or 
the  poetry  of  thought.  Poetry  is  an  art  which  has  to  be 
perfected  by  thought  and  study  like  every  other  art ;  and 
though  all  human  minds  may  possess  more  or  less  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet — of  the  sense  to  appreciate,  and 
the  power  to  render  the  music  of  the  heart  which  over- 
flows in  song, — the  gift  of  large  utterance  of  poetic  truth 
is  denied,  save  to  those  of  intense  experience,  of  enlarged 
and  cultivated  taste,  and  of  commanding  intellect. 

Devoid  as  William  Penning  was  in  these  leading 
requisites  of  the  true  poet,  how  could  he  succeed  ?  But 
his  course  was  taken,  such  as  it  was,  and  he  aimed  at 
being  a  writer.  He  wrote  for  magazines,  newspapers, 
for  periodicals  of  all  sorts.  He  tried  to  be  striking. 
Infected,  as  most  young  writers  are,  by  the  mystic  style 
of  Carlyle,  he  now  wrote  in  the  inverted  an'd  convulsive 
mood.  He  spoke  of  "  shams,"  and  "  thunder-fire,"  and 
ft  battle-strife,"  and  "  clothes-philosophy,"  and  was  very 
grand  and  emphatic  in  his  words.  But  it  would  not  do  : 
still  he  was  not  himself;  and  his  prose  was  as  great  a 
failure  as  had  been  his  verse.  Those  who  read,  were 
very  apt  to  recognise  in  the  affected  roar  of  the  lion,  the 
the  voice  of  a  much  humbler  animal.  He  tried  Emerson's 
manner  next, — for  with  all  his  short-comings,  he  had  a 
gift  of  Imitation;  but,  while  he  could  use  words  as 
Emerson  does,  he  could  not  summon  up  the  deep  and 
subtle  thoughts  of  that  piercing  thinker;  his  essays 
proved  but  a  sort  of  Emerson  clothes-horse ;  and  these 
failed  too.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  so  much  useful  energy 
wasted. 

To  increase  his  dilemmas,  poor  William  was  at  this 
juncture  tuken  captive  by  a  pair  of  gazelle  eyes,  and 
married  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  small  engagement  he 
succeeded  in  forming  on  a  provincial  paper.  It  was 
sadly  beneath  his  dignity,  but  the  thorough-bred  has 


sometimes  to  do  the  hack's  work,  and  even  draw  an 
ignoble  cart.  Not  that  the  life  of  the  newspaper  writer 
and  compiler  is  without  its  high  dignity  and  value  :  it  is 
honourable,  as  all  labour  is,  and  more  productive  of  good, 
than  many  kinds  of  labour  are.  But  it  requires  harci 
work,  and  steady  application ;  and  our  young  friend  had 
not  yet  acquired  this  eminent  quality  of  success.  He 
deemed  himself  to  be  thrown  away  on  such  gin-horse  • 
work ;  and  had  aspirations  for  something  much  higher, 
but  which  he  would  not  take  the  pains  to  reach.  His 
efforts  were  all  fitful,  and  by  starts — "genius"  disdained 
dull  rules,  and  he  still  thought  he  was  a  genius.  His 
sweet  little  gazelle-eyed  wife  did  not  contradict  him,  and, 
like  many  loving  women,  believed  him  to  be  all  that  he 
professed. 

By-and-by  his  services  were  dispensed  with ;  and  now 
William  was  unprovided  for,  having  dependent  on  him 
and  his  pen,  a  wife  and  a  growing  family.  His  parents 
were  unable  to  maintain  them.  Their  own  family  was  large, 
and,  being  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that  no  small  portion  of  what  would  have  gone 
to  form  a  savings'  fund,  had  been  expended  by  them  in 
maintaining  himself  while  idle  for  so  long  a  time  at  home 
in  his  embryo  state  of  "  genius."  In  this  dilemma  he 
bethought  him  to  write  to  his  brother,  whose  grimed 
hands  he  used  to  think  so  mean.  Edward  had  been 
gradually,  but  surely,  working  his  way  onward  in  life. 
He  had  early  learnt  the  virtue  of  application,  and  been 
well  schooled  in  hard  work.  He  had  risen  through  the 
various  grades  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  foreman, 
to  that  of  manager  of  an  extensive  locomotive  manu- 
factory in  a  large  town  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  He  was  thoroughly  up  to  his  business,  and  had 
mastered  it  in  all  its  details.  He  had  improved  his 
leisure  hours  by  diligent  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and 
besides  being  a  master  craftsman,  he  was  well  up  with 
the  literature  of  his  age.  He  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  founding  and  establishing  an  excellent  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
factory in  which  he  worked,  but  which  was  also  acces- 
sible to  the  working  classes  of  the  neighbourhood 
generally.  Of  this  institution  he  was  the  soul  and 
spirit.  His  employers  regarded  him  with  admiration, 
and  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
their  establishment,  proposed  to  take  him  as  a  partner 
into  the  concern.  Such  was  his  position  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  brother  William,  asking  for 
his  assistance  and  advice  in  his  present  trying,  and 
almost  destitute  state.  The  following  was  Edward's 
reply : — 

My  dear  brother. — What  assistance  1  can  give  you 
shall  be  yours,  cordially  and  freely.  Of  advice,  in  your 
present  circumstances,  I  would  be  more  chary.  But,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  how  it  is  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  life,  to  the  extent  on  which  you  congratulate  me,  I 
would  briefly  state  that  it  has  been  by  always  doing  the 
work  set  me  to  do,  and  sticking  to  it  till  I  had  done  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  other  gift  but  that  of  ordinary 
common  sense  diligently  applied ;  and  I  attribute  this  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  fact  of  my  having  been  set  at  an  early 
period  of  my  life  to  the  performance  of  daily  work 
under  a  good  master.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  in 
your  case,  the  fault  arising  perhaps  from  the  oversight 
of  our  parents,  the  same  valuable  habit  was  not 
earlier  formed.  But  it  is  not  too  late — it  is  never  too 
late  to  acquire  steady  habits  of  industry.  Come  to  me 
here,  and  if  you  are  willing,  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  you  ; 
need  never  look  behind  you. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

EDWARD  PENNING. 

Years  have  passed,  and  William  Penning,  acting  on 
his  wiser  brothers  advice,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  situation  of  clerk,  diligently  applied  himself 
to  work,  and  is  now  a  rising  man  in  the  same  thriving  and  . 
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influential  concern ;  though  he  has  long  since  abandoned 
his  earlier  aspirations  of  achieving  a  reputation  as  "a 
genius,"  and  has  almost  forgotten  that  he  was  once  a 
"  poet." 


THE 


FRIEDHOF,"  OR  THE  COURT  OF 
PEACE. 


[la  Germany  the  Churchyards  are  poetically  and  truly  termed, 
"  The  Courts  of  Peace."—  Vide  "  Sketches  of  Bohemia,"  by  HENRY 
REEVE,  Esq.] 

THE  Court  of  Peace  !  the  Court  of  Peace  ! 
There  toil,  and  care,  and  suff'ring  cease  ; 
And  there,  no  more  by  ills  opprest, 
The  "  heavy  laden"  sink  to  rest. 

How  silent  are  its  moss-grown  walls, 
How  softly  there  the  sun-beam  falls ; 
How  dirge-like  floats  the  evening  breeze 
Thro'  the  tall  grass  and  linden  trees  ! 

How  brightly  bloom  the  flcw'rets  there, 
The  sward  how  green,  the  paths  how  fair, 
How  sweet  the  pensive  vesper-chime 
That  sighs  adieu  to  parting  time. 

Sweet,  too,  the  red-breast's  soothing  lay 
There  chaunted  at  the  close  of  day ; 
And  sweet  the  tender  twilight  gloom 
That  hovers  round  each  lonely  tomb. 

The  Court  of  Peace '  the  Court  of  Peace  ! 
How  fast  its  denizens  increase  ! 
The  babe  new-born,  the  palsy'd  crone, 
The  blooming  bride,  the  widow  lone, 

The  strong  man  in  the  pride  of  health, 
The  rich  rejoicing  in  his  wealth, 
The  poor  who  hath  no  earthly  friend—* 
All  in  that  solemn  Court  attend. 

So  still,  so  calm,  so  passion-free, 
Full  envy'd  may  the  inmates  be 
By  those  who,  midst  the  woes  of  life, 
Wend  on  their  way  in  storm  and  strife. 

A  narrow  house  which  none  molest, 
A  lowly  couch,  a  simple  vest, 
A  turf,  a  cross,  a  sculptured  stone, 
'Tis  all  they  want — 'tis  all  they  own. 

O'er  them  the  Summer's  garlands  wave, 
O'er  them  the  winds  of  Winter  rave ; 
Suns  rise  and  set,  and  tempests  sweep, 
Yet,  undisturb'd,  they  soundly  sleep. 

No  mourner's  sigh  creaks  on  their  ears, 
Their  eyes  behold  no  mourner's  tears : 
Not  theirs  to  weep,  to  watch,  to  wait, 
And  tremble  for  the  morrow's  fate  ! 

Their  journey  sped,  their  dangers  o'er, 
Nor  love  nor  hate  shall  vex  them  more  ; 
Wrapt  in  their  shrouds  of  mould'ring  clay 
Till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 

The  Court  of  Peace  !  the  Court  of  Peace ! 
There  toil,  and  care,  and  suff'ring  cease, 
And  there,  no  more  by  ills  opprest, 
"  The  weary"  softly  sink  to  rest. 

ELIZABETH  S.  CAREY. 


DEAFNESS: 
if  e  EXISTENCE;  AMONGST  THE   POPULATION  ;   AND  ITS 

REMEDIES. 

A  MOST  charming  paper  on  a  subject  rarely  touched  upon 
except  professionally,  that  of  Deafness,  was  contributed 
by  Miss  Martineau  to  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in 
1834.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  advice  and  a  sort  of  phi- 
losophic consolation  to  the  incurable,  and  it  thoroughly 
fulfilled  its  intention  in  a  sweet  and  humane  spirit ;  but 


as  a  large  amount  of  deafness  exists  of  a  partial  kind,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  entirely  curable,  I  think  I  shall 
be  doing  a  public  service  by  speaking  of  deafness  in  this 
more  generalized  sense,  particularly  as  it  is  one  of  my 
strongest  personal  convictions,  that  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion on  the  two  great  subjects  of  Vital  Statistics  and 
Physiology  is  profoundly  connected,  both  in  a  popular 
and  in  a  scientific  sense,  with  such  progress  of  the  people 
as  will  furnish  new  data  to  the  historian,  and  necessitate 
great  advantageous  changes  in  the  province  of  the  legislator. 

To  illustrate  the  causes  of  this  class  of  disease  I  would, 
if  practicable,  place  before  my  readers  those  maps  which 
appended  to  some  of  the  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  to  the  works  of  the  continental  physiologists, 
give  at  once  to  the  eye,  through  the  agency  of  colour, 
those  portions  of  cities  which  are  the  nurseries  of  fever, 
of  cholera,  of  a  low  moral  and  vital  condition,  and  show 
by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  that  precisely  from  the 
same  districts,  arise  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  partial 
deafness,  which  appear  so  numerously  on  the  books  of 
public  Institutions.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  One  line 
of  physical  laws  reigns  supreme,  and  the  same  fetid, 
thickened  atmosphere,  the  same  want  of  water  for  pur- 
poses of  cleanliness,  and  the  same  low  condition  of  the 
vital  powers,  which  give  birth  to  and  propagate  the 
typhoid  class  of  fevers,  arc  equally  destructive  of  a 
healthy  condition  of  those  nerves  which  receive  and 
convey  the  impressions  of  outward  sounds  to  the 
brain. 

The  human  ear  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  formed 
portions  of  the  body,  and  whilst  a  favourite  simile  with 
poets  in  all  ages,  the  anatomist  and  the  sculptor  have 
both  expended  on  its  description  and  delineation  their 
highest  powers.  It  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  three 
portions;  the  external,  the  middle,  and  the  internal  ear. 
This  external  ear  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  situation  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  so  formed 
as  to  collect  and  transmit  the  currents  of  air  into  the 
passage  which  leads  to  the  middle  ear,  called  the 
tympanum  or  drum.  This  consists  of  a  thin  skin  or  mem- 
brane stretched  out  on  four  small  bones,  and  which  by  its 
vibrations  conveys,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  the 
sensation  of  sounds;  and  the  third  division,  or  internal 
ear  (called  by  anatomists,  the  real  ear,  or  ear  proper,}  isl 
a  pulpy  mass  in  which  beautifully  expands  the  great 
auditory  nerve,  which  gathers  up  the  vibrations,  made 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  action  of  the  external  air  upon 
the  tympanum  or  drum,  till,  at  last,  through  this  expan- 
sion, the  impressions  of  outward  sounds  are  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  where  memory  and  association  complete  the 
process,  and  show  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
external  agent  and  the  internal  impression.  It  follows, 
then,  that  as  hearing  is  a  sense,  the  effect  of  undulations 
of  airs  or  fluids,  or  of  vibrations  of  solids  upon  a  special 
nerve,  that  hearing  must  be  largely  affected  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  which  undulates  upon  the  drum  Or 
tympanum,  and  the  nerves  which  stamp  the  impression 
on  the  brain.  If  the  one  be  vitiated  and  thickened,  it 
cannot  strike  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  with  the  same 
acute  power ;  nor  can  the  nerves,  diminished  in  vitality 
by  the  same  operating  causes,  be  agents  of  acute  im- 
pressions to  the  brain.  But,  beyond  these  immediate 
effects  of  the  operation  and  the  conveyance  of  sound,  the 
auditory  nerve  is  sympathetically  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  nerves  of  the  human  body,  namely, 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  ia 
it  that  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  partial  deafness  arise 
from  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Thus,  the  same  causes 
have  direct  and  indirect  effects.  For  the  same  vitiated 
air  which  deadens  outward  impressions,  and  lessens  the 
vitality  of  the  immediate  operating  nerve,  does  not  supply 
sufficient  oxygen  (the  vital  property  in  air)  to  the  lungs, 
and  thus  the  intermingled  venous  blood  (the  blood 
deprived  of  nutrition  during  its  circulation  through  the 
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body)  and  chyle  (the  juice  formed  in  the  intestines  from 
digested  food)  flow  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
without  being  in  that  healthy  condition  which  due 
nutriment  of  the  body  requires.  Again,  the  stomach 
injured  and  weakened  in  its  powers  by  intemperance, 
inaction,  injudicious  food,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  a 
relative  action  of  the  skin  becomes  diseased,  and  is 
incapable  of  the  great  function  of  digestion  ;  and  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve  immediately  responding  to  the 
impression,  organs  which,  upon  first  consideration,  seem 
too  remote  for  relative  action,  are  intimately  connected, 
and  cannot  exist  in  opposite  conditions  of  health  and  of 
disease. 

This  truth,  therefore,  leads  me  fo  tue  point  I  have  in 
view,  namely,  that  all  remedies  in  relation  to  partial 
deafness  must  be  grounded  on  the  inductive  process,  that 
is,  that  all  the  varying  causes  of  the  disease  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  considered,  and  the  remedy  adjusted  to  the 
result  of  this  consideration.  I  wish  to  impress  this  neces- 
sity upon  the  minds  of  such  of  my  readers  as  are  interested 
in  this  topic;  for  quackery  has  beset  this  class  of 
diseases  and  their  cure  to  an  extent  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  surgery.  At  one  time  every 
possible  disease  of  the  ear  was  to  be  cured  by  a  newly 
invented  pair  of  forceps ;  at  another  by  an  instrument 
for  passing  up  the  nose;  at  a  third  by  cutting  away 
certain  glands  of  the  throat ;  but  people  might  as  well 
attempt  to  find  one  exclusive  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
government,  one  golden  panacea  for  poverty,  or  one 
wholesale  method  for  making  Mankind  virtuous  and 
happy ;  Dean  Swift,  when  in  his  heartiest  satiric  vein, 
never  imagined  anything  finer  than  some  of  the  cura- 
tives for  deafness  which  quacks  have  propounded. 

Is  it  reasonable,  that  the  poor,  pale  dressmaker,  whose 
class  is  so  largely  subject  to  diseases  of  the  ear,  can  be 
benefited  by  precisely  the  same  remedy,  as  would  operate 
favourably  in  the  case  of  a  plethoric  butcher,  who  has 
become  deaf  from  an  exactly  opposite  set  of  causes ;  for, 
in  the  ascertained  statistics  of  deafness,  butchers  rank 
high  ?  Yet,  unhappily  for  thousands,  whose  hearing  was 
a  precious  thing  to  them,  this  one  remedy,  successful  in 
some  few  instances,  because  bearing  relatively  on  the 
case,  has  proved  worse  than  none  at  all  by  hopelessly 
confirming  their  disease.  The  truth  is,  if  there  be  a 
class  of  general  remedies,  it  lies  within  the  province  of 
better  food,  better  air,  more  exercise,  and  less  mental 
anxiety.  These  are  general  principles,  and  only  these. 
"  A  large  proportion  of  the  poor,"  says  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear,  "  residing  in  the  low,  damp,  confined  districts  of 
Westminster,  Whitechapel,  and  Bethnal  Green,  have 
very  imperfect  hearing,  a  fact,  doubtless,  referable  to  the 
unhealthy  places  of  their  abode,  and  to  their  general  in- 
attention to  the  laws  of  health.  Now,  as  long  as  these  j 
causes  of  disease  are  suffered  to  remain,  spreading  misery 
and  death  all  around  them,  the  medical  art  is  capable  of 
little  more  than  palliating  evils  which  are  inevitable  ;  but 
once  let  vigorous  measures  for  securing  the  public  health  be 
adopted,  and  we  should  soon  find,  in  the  diminished  ap- 
plications to  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  still  more 
decisively  by  the  decreasing  mortality,  cheering  proofs  of 
an  improved  condition  of  the  more  numerous  classes." 

These  truths  have  been  evidenced  more  or  less  in  the 
sanitary  reports  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time; 
and  in  continental  cities,  such  as  Paris,  we  have  direct 
testimony  in  this  particular.  During  its  great  political 
revolutions,  when  this  city  has  heaved  up  upon  its  social 
surface  a  class  of  population,  whose  very  existence  has 
been  unsuspected,  except  by  the  police,  and  unnotified 
except  upon  their  registers,  hundreds  have  been  observed 
whose  half-articulated  speech  and  coarse  voices  have 
betrayed  the  dulness  <:f  their  sense  of  hearing ;  so  much 
so,  as  almost  to  bring  them  within  the  class  of  deaf- 
mutes,  or  those  deaf  from  birth.  Deafness  elso  exists  to 


a  large  extent  in  the  low,  unsunned  valleys  of  mountain- 
ous countries,  whilst  higher  up  in  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their  acute  sense  of 
hearing  ;  a  well-known  instance  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Swiss  guides,  who  catch  sounds  and  the  tones  of  voices 
at  incredible  distances.  Again,  to  prove  the  influence  of 
pure  air  upon  the  sense  of  hearing,  it  is  mentioned  by 
Humboldt,  and  by  the  Jesuits  who  have  travelled  largely 
in  these  regions,  that  on  the  Pampas,  or  vast  plains  of 
South  America,  across  which  sweep  the  great  air  currents 
of  the  Pacific,  deafness  is  a  disease  unknown  ;  whilst  in 
our  own  prisons,  and  those  of  North  America,  the  school- 
masters and  ministers  of  religion  have  often  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  instructing  iuvenile  criminals,  through  the 
reason  of  imperfect  heaifng;  such  children  being,  inva- 
riably, the  offspring  of  law  and  intemperate  parents. 

The  other  com'oon  causes  of  deafness  seem  to  be 
wet  feet  or  clothes,  sleeping  in  clamp  rooms  and  un- 
aired  beds,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  whilst,  in 
young  children,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, — the  effects 
of  scarlet  fever, — the  washing  of  very  young  infants  in 
cold  water,  and  tying  up  their  heads  in  caps  which  flatten 
the  ear,  thus  altering  its  natural  power  and  position,  rank 
high  in  the  list  of  predisposing  causes. 

In  an  interesting  visit,  which  I  had  the  pleasm*e  of  making, 
during  the  past  summer,  to  one  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
pensaries for  diseases  of  the  ear,  I  was  struck  immediately 
by  an  irresistible  fact,  that  there  was  not  one  patient 
out  of  some  thirty  or  forty  whom  I  saw  examined  for 
various  diseases  of  this  organ,  that  had  not  lost  general 
health ;  as  was  evidenced  by  the  lustreless  eye,  the  pallid, 
bloodless  skin,  and  that  anxious,  restless  cast  of  the 
whole  countenance,  which  is  one  of  the  sure  signs 
of  impaired  digestion.  Nor  was  there  the  smallest 
doubt,  that  scarcely  one  of  the  cases,  though  the  relative 
ages  varied  from  ten  to  forty  years,  that  would  not 
have  been  benefited,  nay,  in  the  majority,  I  will  say 
cured,  by  a  three  months'  summer  rambling,  with  good 
food  and  lodging  out  on  Salisbury  Plain,  or  on  the  shores 
of  Devonshire. 

Deafness  being  thus,  as  it  were,  a  disease  growing  out, 
for  the  larger  part,  from  the  course  of  life,  and  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  regulations  incident  to  our  present 
early  stage  of  civilization,  it  not  only  follows,  as  I  have 
before  said,  that  eight-tenths  of  such  diseases  may  be 
classed  as  curable,  but  that  also,  as  wiser  sanitary  laws 
become  enforced  by  legislators,  as  the  moral  life  of  the 
population  is  improved,  as  true  education  spreads,  as  new- 
discoveries  ere  made  by  anatomists  in  relation  to  the 
brain,  as  the  laws  of  electricity  and  nervous  action  are 
moi'e  developed  and  explained,  and  the  deductions  there- 
from give  new  light  and  stimulus  to  the  art  of  medicine,  a 
large  portion  of  the  diseases  which  at  present  affect  the 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing  will  disappear,  and  deafness 
become,  at  least  entire  deafness,  as  rare,  as  gaol  fever  and 
ague  are  at  the  present  day.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
dividuals may  do  so  much  for  themselves,  in  re?pect  to 
temperance,  cleanliness,  and  the  regulation  of  the  diges- 
tive functions,  as  often  to  relieve  the  physician  of  half  his 
responsibility.  Beyond  this,  the  deaf  have  two  great 
facts  to  bear  in  mind,  to  attempt  no  selfcvre,  and  whilst 
not  delaying  the  best  advice  they  can  procure  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  their  disease,  to  be  rightly  suspicious  of 
all  remedies  that  proceed  by  violent  methods,  and  which 
do  not,  as  almost  a  first  law,  take  into  consideration  their 
general  health,  in  relation  both  to  the  stomach,  the  lungs, 
or  the  existence  of  rneiimatic  affections.  Again,  parents, 
especially  those  in  poorer  liie,  cannot  be  too  careful  of,  or 
too  prompt,  to  detect  disease  and  gain  advice  for  their  chil- 
ren  in  respect  to  complaints  of  the  ear.  Small  complaints 
in  relation  to  an  organ  so  delicate  and  beautiful  as  the 
human  ear  are  almost  always,  if  neglected,  the  forerunners 
of  severe  and  incurable  disease ;  and  there  is  scarcely  now 
a  town,  however  remote  or  small,  in  Great  Britain,  not 
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containing  some  practitioner  who  has  made  diseases  of 
the  ear  more  especially  his  study,  and  who  can  do  no 
other  than  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  needy  and  sup- 
fering.  But  in  large  towns,  and  at  distances  accessible, 
advice  is  best  sought  at  large  dispensaries,  or  of  those 
whose  practice  is  related  to  such  institutions :  for  large 
experience  can  only  truly  educate  and  give  the  prac- 
titioner ability  in  reference  to  the  diseases  of  so  compli- 
cated an  organ  as  the  ear.  But  this  advice  when  given, 
when  it  is  the  result  of  a  due  enquiry  into  the  patient's 
occupation,  period  of  disease,  presumed  cause,  and  other 
questions  of  the  same  relative  kind,  should  be  rigidly 
followed  by  the  patient  or  the  parent,  and  no  nostrums 
made  use  of,  either  previously  or  during  the  period  of 
medical  care,  for  hearing  is  too  precious  a  faculty  to  be 
tampered  with,  with  impunity.  Neither  should  acoustic 
instruments,  or  instruments  for  improving  hearing,  be 
unheedingiy  resorted  to,  for  they  almost  always  injure 
rather  than  benefit.  "  Acoustic  instruments,"  says  Mr. 
Harvey,  "  like'  surgical  operations,  should  always  be 
the  last  things  resorted  to ;  hundreds  have  permanently 
lost  their  hearing  through  using  instruments,  who  might, 
by  proper  treatment,  adopted  early  and  adhered  to,  have 
been  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  that  important 
and  valuable  function.  Instruments  ought  not  to  be 
employed  without  great  caution,  particularly  in  incipient 
deafness,  or  in  discharges  from  the  car.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  rules  which  would  be  generally  applicable 
to  the  choice  of  instruments,  for  that  which  might  suit 
one  person  might  prove  worse  than  useless  to  another. 
It  cannot  be  that  one  of  the  size  of  a  save  i-shiiling  piece 
can  prove  of  any  service  whatever,  without  reckoning 
the  cost  which  poorer  patients  can  so  ill  afford."  In 
relation  to  deafness  as  the  result  of  disease,  the  poor  and 
rich  have  relative  duties,  the  one  in  calamities  of  this 
nature  to  endeavour  to  bear  onward  with  cheerful  and 
earnest  hope  in  the  attention  given,  and  in  the  humane 
care  bestowed  ;  whilst  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Christian 
duty  of  the  rich  to  support  by  their  bounteous  and  timely 
aid  institutions,  which  like  the  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Hospitals  of  London,  and  other  great  towns,  are  not  only 
priceless  in  the  blessings  which  they  can  bestow  upon 
poverty  and  suffering,  and  upon  those  whose  bread  de- 
pends upon  labour,  in  two  of  the  most  formidable  calami- 
ties which  can  afflict  humanity,  but  also  as  institutions 
which  open  the  sources  of  profound  knowledge  both  to 
the  man  of  science  and  to  the  legislator. 

To  my  own  thinking,  the  province  of  medical  statis- 
tics is  even  yet  too  much  neglected,  though  it  boasts 
amongst  its  investigators,  first-class  men  like  Mr.  Neison, 
and  Drs.  Guy  and  Holland  of  Sheffield.  A  masterly 
induction  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  actual  vital  condition 
of  the  population,  by  the  comparison  of  the  statistics  to 
be  found  in  these  metropolitan  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  one  of  the  best  ser- 
vices which  could  be  rendered  to  the  Early  Closing 
Movement,  would  be  this  sort  of  induction  made  in  its 
behalf,  and  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  documents 
referred  to.  Much  better,  however,  will  these  things  be 
done,  when  the  governments  of  various  countries  unite 
in  one  effort  to  draw  from  the  comparison  of  their 
several  classes  of  statistics,  new  methods  and  new 
laws  for  the  furtherance  and  development  of  social  and 
physical  benefit  j  for  as  M.  Quetelet  says,  "  Isolated  man 
sees  his  actions  enclosed  within  too  narrow  a  circle  for 
him  to  dream  of  collecting  all  the  materials  to  compose 
the  edifice :  he  must,  to  ensure  success,  have  recourse 
to  the  generous  intervention  of  Governments." 

SILVERPEN. 


A  PROFOUND  knowledge  of  life  is  the  least  enviable  of 
all  species  of  knowledge,  because  it  can  only  be  acquired 
by  trials  that  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  our  ignorance. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  HEART. 

There  is  a  love  that  speaketh, 

But  is  not  heard  aloud  ; 
Its  sacred  language  hreaketh 

Not  on  the  busy  crowd. 
'Tis  heard  in  "secret  places 

Its  sorrow  to  disguise  ; 
'Tis  writ  in  anxious  faces, 

And  meditative  eyes. 
It  ever  comes  to  render 

Kind  thoughts  when  fond  ones  part ; 
Its  tones  are  sweet  and  tender, 

'Tis  the  language  of  the  heart. 

No  art  of  man  can  teach  us 

This  secret  speech  of  love  ; 
Though  here  its  tones  may  reach  us, 

They  echo  first  above. 
'Tis  heard  in  gen  Je  praises, 

In  pleadings  soft  and  weak  ; 
It  tells  in  silent  gazes, 

What  lips  could  never  speak. 
With  strong  electric  fieetness, 

Its  holy  breathings  start, 
No  speech  can  match  in  sweetness 

The  language  of  the  heart. 

ROBERT  H.  BROW: 


THE    PLANTER'S    INVENTORY. 

I. 

BOTH  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  oak  wood  which  led 
to  the  road  to  Montgomery.  "  1  must  not  go  farther," 
said  the  young  girl,  "  my  father  is  ill,  and  may  be  looking 
for  me.  We  must  part ;"  and  her  tears  fell  upon  the 
hand  of  the  youth,  in  which  that  of  the  fair  American  was 
fondly  clasped. 

"  Do  not  weep,  my  gentle,  my  darling  Mary ;  you  un- 
man me,  and  I  have  need  of  all  my  courage.  If  you 
knew  what  misery  it  is  to  me  to  go,  and  how  long  I 
hesitated  when  Mr.  Jackson  spoke  to  mo  of  the  situation 
at  Boston.  But  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  reason.  The 
affairs  of  your  father  are  more  embarrassed  than  he  is 
himself  aware ;  his  illness  is  increasing  every  day,  and 
you  may  be  left,  I  know  not  the  moment,  utterly  without 
resource.  By  accepting  the  offer  made  to  me,  I  secure  a 
competence  for  us  both  ;  I  have  at  once  a  home  to  which 
I  can  take  you ;  and,  in  a  few  months  at  the  utmost,  we 
shall  be  united  for  ever.  Mary,  is  not  this  a  happy 
thought?" 

"  Ah  !  William  !  "  was  the  only  answer  of  the  girl,  as 
she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  betrothed,  who 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  imprinting  a  long  kiss 
upon  her  tearful  eyes. 

"Adieu!"  exclaimed  he;  "adieu,  my  beloved!  my 
wife."  Again  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  ;  again  em- 
braced her ;  then  tearing  himself  away,  he  hurried  along 
in  the  direction  of  Montgomery. 

Long  did  Mary  remain  standing  in  the  same  spot, 
gazing  after  him,  to  catch  through  the  trees  one  more  last 
adieu.  At  length,  when  no  longer  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him,  she  remembered  her  father,  and  slowly  took  the 
way  to  the  settlement. 

She  was  yet  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  when  she  per- 
ceived Mr.  Jackson  coming  to  meet  her.  For  a  moment 
she  looked  around,  as  if  to  find  some  means  of  avoiding 
him,  but  seeing  that  it  was  impossible,  she  determined  to 
go  forward. 

This  first  impulse  of  Miss  Mackenzie  requires  some 
explanation,  and  we  hasten  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  planta- 
tion, for  which  its  numerous  cotton  plants  had  acquired  it 
the  name  of  White  Crown,  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  of 
tall  figure,  and  marked  countenance.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  had  been  forced  to  quit  it  for  some  acts 
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of  violence,  of  which  the  accounts  were  various.  Having 
arrived  in  this  part  of  Alabama  with  the  first  emigrants, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  lived  there  the  life  of  danger  and 
hardship  of  the  pioneers,  knowing  no  law  but  his  will — 
no  right  but  that  of  the  strongest.  His  youth  had  passed 
in  perilous  enterprises  amidst  the  Creeks  and  the  Choc- 
taws,  of  whom  he  had  been  by  turns  the  friend  and  the 
enemy.  They  told  a  thousand  tales  of  him  which  proved 
his  courage,  but  still  more  the  fierce  energy  of  his  passions. 
Many  were  the  desperate  combats,  the  incredible  adven- 
tures, the  bloody  revenges  which  had  marked  his  career. 
Twice  had  he  carried  off  from  Choctaw  chiefs  their  favour- 
ite wives,  and  had  fled  with  them  into  the  forests.  The 
dangers  he  had  incurred  in  these  two  adventures  were 
fearful ;  but  nothing  did  Jackson  ever  suffer  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  He  had 
mixed  with  the  civilized  of  every  country,  and  had  borrowed 
from  all  whatever  could  aid  him  in  his  objects.  His 
mind,  cultivated  from  early  youth,  wanted  neither  natural 
nor  acquired  power  j  his  language  had  often  an  elevation 
of  style  rarely  met  with,  save  in  books — and  his  manners 
the  refinement  of  the  saloon  :  but  under  all  this  lurked  the 
determined,  the  unyielding,  inflexible  will  of  the  savage. 
He  had  learned  from  the  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
had  lived  so  long,  the  patient  cunning  and  the  silent 
perseverance  by  which  they  were  wont  to  carry  their 
point. 

Since  he  had  returned  to  civilized  life,  and  had  become 
one  of  the  richest  planters  in  Alabama,  the  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  01  those  qualities  was  less  frequently 
presented ;  yet  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  at  the  bottom, 
Jackson  was  still  the  wild  pioneer  of  the  desert.  He 
was  one  of  those  despotic  and  fierce  natures  which 
must  make  their  own  of  all  within  their  sphere  that 
attracts  them ;  with  fiery  passions,  yet  hard  heart ;  re- 
sembling a  volcano,  the  lava  of  which  becomes  stone  when 
it  ceases  to  burn. 

His  wealth  had  given  to  Mr.  Jackson  great  influence 
in  Alabama.  His  talent,  as  a  man  of  business,  was  highly 
extolled,  while  his  vices  were  glossed  over  or  lightly  dwelt 
upon,  as  is  the  wont  with  the  world  while  men  are  useful 
in  it.  He  possessed  many  hundreds  of  blacks,  and  so 
great  was  the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  them,  that  the 
most  terrible  threat  to  a  slave  was  to  tell  him  that  he 
should  be  sold  to  Mr.  Jackson.  However,  as  this  pro- 
verbial cruelty  had  become  to  the  planter  a  source  of 
riches,  far  from  lessening  the  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held,  it  increased  it. 

Without  knowing  Mr.  Jackson  fully,  Miss  Mackenzie  felt 
for  him  an  instinctive  repugnance.  She  experienced  in  his 
presence  that  kind  of  thrill  which  the  timid  dove  feels 
near  the  bird  of  prey.  The  visits  of  the  planter  of  White 
Crown  to  her  father's  had  always  been  disagreeable  to 
her,  but  more  especially  so  since  they  had  become  fre- 
quent— nay,  almost  constant.  This  meeting,  then,  with 
the  former  pioneer  was,  especially  at  this  instant,  most 
embarrassing  and  vexatious.  He  joined  her,  however, 
and  after  the  customary  civilities  had  been  exchanged, 
both  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  abode. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence.  At  length  Jackson  said, 
"  I  see  by  the  tearful  eyes  of  Miss  Mackenzie  that  she 
has  been  taking  leave  of  William  Hamilton." 

The  young  girl  blushed,  and  asses  if  ed  by  a  slight  bow. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy."  replied  the  planter,  "  I  have 
recommended  him  to  a  house  where  every  clerk  has  made 
his  fortune." 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  will  then  owe  to  you  his  success," 
stammered  Mary,  "  and  I  ought  to  have  thanked 
you ." 

"  Thank  me  above  all  for  sending  him  away." 

"How?" 

"  Yes,  I  hope  that  Hamilton's  absence  will  allow  Miss 
Mackenzie  time  for  reflection,  and  induce  her  to  renounce 
this  matrimonial  project." 


"And  why?" 

"  Because  Miss  Mackenzie  is  too  beautiful  and  too  well- 
educated  to  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  sharing  the  fate 
of  this  poor  man." 

"  Methought  I  heard  you  predict  just  now  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  would  make  his  fortune  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  some  fifty  years  hence  !  But  I  trust  Miss 
Mackenzie  has  too  much  good  sense  to  condemn  herself 
to  an  existence  of  privations,  care  and  toil,  when  she  can 
secure,  at  this  very  instant,  all  the  pleasures  of  opulence." 

"  I  have  but  little  ambition,"  answered  the  young 
girl. 

"  Surely  you  at  least  aspire  to  be  happy,  and  you  know 
not  what  is  to  be  endured  before  independence  can  be 
attained.  You  have  seen  the  toils,  the  weary  days  and 
sleepless  nights  that  it  has  cost  our  emigrants  to  clear 
away  enough  of  the  forests  to  let  in  the  daylight.  How 
has  the  arm  hung  powerless  when  repeated  blows  with  the 
axe  have  exhausted  both  strength  and  spirits  !  Well, 
believe  me,  this  is  light  labour  compared  with  that  which 
awaits  you  in  a  struggle  with  the  world.  There,  instead 
of  trees  you  have  men,  and  for  your  axe  your  will — a  bad 
instrument  which  is  constantly  losing  its  edge  or  turning 
back  against  yourself.  Believe  me,  Miss  Mackenzie,  the 
savages  are  right  when  they  say,  '  that  corn  in  the  ear 
is  always  good  corn,  and  ready-made  nests  the  best 
nests.'  " 

"  I  have  more  courage  than  you  give  me  credit  for," 
said  Mary,  "  and  I  feel,  too,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
using  the  powers  that  God  has  given  us  for  the  purposes  for 
which  he  has  given  them,  and  by  a  persevering  use  of  our 
own  resources,  working  out  that  which,  in  such  case,  may 
indeed  be  called  an  independence." 

Jackson  gazed  in  momentary  wonder  at  the  young 
creature  who  could  thus  surmount  those  prejudices  of  the 
south,  where  all  labour  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune — all 
exertion  as  a  degradation  to  a  female ;  then  beliaving  that 
her  fortitude  was  but  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  he  said — 
"  You  little  know  what  you  will  have  to  encounter  in 
joining  Hamilton  at  Boston  ;  you  little  know  the  Northern 
States.  What  your  negroes  are  here,  you  will  be  there ; 
for  with  our  abolitionist  brothers,  the  rich  man  is  the 
master,  the  poor  man  the  slave,  and  the  wife  of  a  poor 
man  is  the  slave  of  a  slave.  There,  wealth  is  acquired, 
not  by  the  arm  of  another  but  by  your  own ;  the  gold 
you  earn  is  earned  by  the  sweat  of  your  browj"  and 
taking  the  soft  white  hand  of  the  young  girl  in  his,  he 
went  on  with  rather  a  tone  of  raillery — "  Will  you  be 
content  to  give  those  taper  fingers,  to  be  galled  and 
chafed  with  coarse  packing-cloths — those  hands,  whose 
heaviest  office  has  been  the  gathering  flowers,  to 
weighing  out  of  grocei'ies,  and  grinding  spices.  You 
have  always  enjoyed  the  luxurious  repose  of  the  women 
of  Alabama — will  you  condemn  yourself  to  servile  em- 
ployments that  are  here  left  to  slaves  ? — to  toils  to  which 
theirs  are  light — for  you  will  have  mental  burdens — and 
we  take  good  care  that,  however  our  rascals  may  work 
their  bodies,  their  minds  shall  not  have  many  ideas  to 
weigh  them  down.  The  man  that  would  dare  to  teach 
them  to  read,  or  give  them  a  Bible,  or  any  other  book, 
had  need  to  look  well  to  his  back  if  a  negro,  or  his  purse 
if  a  white — two  hundred  stripes  or  two  hundred  dollars. 
Surely,  dear  Miss  Mackenzie,  you  will  not  expose 
yourself  to  all  those  vicissitudes,  tliose  chances  of 
fortune  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  submit  to  the  habits  of 
any  country  in  which  I  may  be  obliged  to  reside." 

With  an  impatient  gesture,  the  planter  replied  in  a 
tone,  the  affected  gentleness  of  which  was  full  of  menace, 
"  Beware,  Miss  Mackenzie ;  reflect  before  you  decide ; 
remember  your  father  is  in  question  here  as  well  as 
you." 

The  young  girl  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Mr.  Mackenzie,  when  beginning  his  plantation  here, 
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pursued  the  method  usual  with  all  the  colonists,  borrow- 
ing money  largely,  and  paying  high  interest." 

"  I  know  that  he  owes  you  a  large  sum/'  interrupted 
Mary. 

"  Everything  has  failed  with  him  up  to  the  present 
moment,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  impossibility  of  meet- 
ing his  engagements  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  illness  under 
which  he  now  labours/' 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  too  true,"  said  the  young  girl, 
sorrowfully  ;  "  but  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Give  up  Hamilton." 

"What  mean  you?" 

"And  give  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  a  son-in-law  rich  enough 
to  rescue  him  from  all  embarrassment." 

"Never,  never;"  cried  Mary,  as  she  turned  abruptly 
from  the  planter,  with  uncontrollable  disgust. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
bitterness,  "  Miss  Mackenzie  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
prefer  her  own  inclinations  to  the  life  of  her  father." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  do  not  torture  me." 

"  However,  there  is  no  hurry  j  the  first  bill  signed 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  will  not  fall  due  for  a  fortnight.  I  shall 
then  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  his  planta- 
tion." And,  with  a  bow  of  cold  civility  to  the  young  girl, 
he  left  her. 

Once  more  alone,  Mary  thought  over  what  had  passed 
with  terror.  There  was  little  room  to  doubt  the  inten- 
tions of  the  planter;  and  yet  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
she  could  persuade  herself  that  she  had  divined  them 
rightly.  Indeed,  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Jackson 
seemed  to  justify  her  hesitation. 

When,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  had  become  the  proprietor 
of  the  settlement  which  he  now  occupied,  he  had  taken 
into  his  house  (as  was  the  custom  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  colonists)  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  colour,  who  con- 
tinued to  live  with  him  as  his  mistress,  but  had  gradually 
assumed  the  authority  of  a  wife  m  his  household,  and 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  By 
this  woman  he  had  two  sons,  now  grown  up,  whom  he 
had  most  carefully  educated;  and  the  customs  of 
Alabama,  when  these  left-handed  marriages  were  com- 
mon, had  given  such  sanction  to  this  irregular  union, 
that  Miss  Mackenzie,  though  aware  of  the  truth,  had 
always  regarded  the  planter  of  the  White  Crown  as  a 
married  man.  It  will  be  then  easily  understood  how 
much  his  proposals  must  have  surprised  her;  and  even 
had  not  her  sincere  affection  for  Hamilton  rendered 
an  union  with  any  one  else  odious  to  her,  the  idea  of  taking 
the  place  of  any  other  woman,  and  under  such  revolting 
circumstances,  was  horrible  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 

There  were  times  when  her  very  heart  sunk  within 
her,  from  terror  at  the  recollection  of  the  fierce,  un- 
governable passions  of  this  man,  and  no  longer  doubting 
that  his  motive  in  procuring  the  situation  for  her  lover 
had  been  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  her,  she  con- 
ceived the  momentary  thought  of  writing  to  Hamilton 
to  return ;  but  after  all,  when  would  he  receive  her  letter, 
and  why  involve  him  also  in  the  ruin  that  must  be  inevi- 
table, should  her  father's  circumstances  be  indeed  as  em- 
barrassed as  Jackson  stated  ?  To  speak  to  her  father  on 
the  subject  was  equally  useless.  He  had  never  shown 
any  talent  for  business,  and  his  illness  now  rendered  him 
utterly  incapable  of  attention  to  it.  He  owed  Mr.  Jack- 
son the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  had  laid  out  for  the 
last  ten  years  in  his  plantation,  and  feeling  the  impos- 
sibility of  satisfying  the  claims  upon  him,  he,  like  all 
weak-minded  men,  closed  his  eyes  to  his  real  situation, 
instead  of  manfully  facing  his  difficulties.  The  only  one 
that  Mary  believed  able  to  do  anything,  under  present 
circumstances,  was  her  uncle,  Robert  Mackenzie.  Settled 
in  New  Hampshire,  he  had  long  been  promising  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  and  the  young  girl  now  wrote  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  desperate  state  of  their  affairs, 
and  to  urge  him  to  come  to  them  at  once. 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  daily  becoming  weaker, 
and  every  remedy  had  been  found  unavailing  in  a  disease 
to  which  the  physician  could  give  no  name ;  his  life  seemed 
like  a  spring  which  some  subterranean  fire  was  drying 
up.  He  was  dying.  He  continued  to  get  up  and  oversee 
the  plantation,  but  every  day  he  lessened  something  of  his 
task,  and  contracted  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  as  his 
strength  diminished. 

Mary  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  keep  her  father  in 
this  calm,  or  rather,  quiescent  state ;  she  was  aware  of 
the  cares  that  pressed  upon  him,  and  used  every  effort  to 
divert  his  mind  from  them.  When  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
anxious  about  any  of  the  plantations  that  he  could  not 
inspect,  or  gave  way  to  fears  for  the  next  crops  which 
would  either  arrest  or  decide  his  ruin,  Mary  was  wont  to 
lead  him  along  the  laurel  hedges,  with  the  scarlet  lilies 
growing  up  through  them,  making  him  pause  to  listen 
to  the  birds  hidden  in  the  groves  of  the  wild  camellias, 
pointing  to  the  river  Alabama,  running  under  the 
balconies  of  his  house,  and  to  the  wide-spreading  virgin 
forests,  as  they  were  lost  in  the  horizon;  until  the 
invalid,  amid  all  this  harmony  of  nature,  forgot  his 
cares.  He  inhaled  the  balmy  air,  listened  to  the  bengnlies, 
surveyed  the  woods,  the  waters,  the  mountains ;  and,  as 
if  reassured  by  the  riches  of  nature,  he  could  not  believe 
himself  poor  while  surrounded  by  so  many  treasures. 

Mary,  however,  was  far  from  sharing  the  tranquillity 
with  which  she  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  father.  Since 
her  conversation  with  the  proprietor  of  the  White  Crown, 
her  disquiet  had  been  daily  increasing.  She  had  calcu- 
lated the  time  that  must  elapse  before  an  answer  could 
arrive  from  her  uncle  Robert  in  New  Hampshire ;  but, 
as  always  happens,  when  moved  by  impatience  or  eager 
wishes,  she  had  not  taken  into  account  either  inevitable 
obstacles,  unforeseen  delays,  or  indecision  on  his  part. 
Reason  and  hope  are  rarely  on  good  terms  with  each 
other :  thus,  Miss  Mackenzie  soon  began  to  be  sur- 
prised at  not  receiving  an  answer,  and  a  thousand  varied 
fears  assailed  her. 

II. 

One  evening  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  felt  more  ill  than 
usual,  he  took  the  arm  of  his  daughter  to  repair  to  the 
cotton  plantation ;  but  his  strength  having  failed  him  on 
the  way,  he  stopped  near  a  grapery,  and  there  sat  down 
utterly  exhausted.  The  breeze,  however,  which  was 
rustling  amid  the  foliage,  seemed  to  soothe  him ;  his 
head  fell  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell 
asleep. 

Mary  had  stood  gazing  upon  him,  not  venturing 
to  make  the  slightest  movement ;  but  when  the  equal 
respiration  of  the  invalid  told  her  that  he  was  in  a 
tranquil  slumber,  she  cast  a  last  look  upon  that 
bared  and  wrinkled  forehead,  upon  those  transparent 
features,  upon  those  emaciated  hands,  and  feeling  that 
tears  were  fast  coming,  she  turned  hastily  away,  and  sat 
down  some  paces  distant  under  an  oak.  She  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time  there,  lost  in  thought,  when  her 
name,  pronounced  quite  close  to  her,  made  her  utter  an 
exclamation.  She  arose  quickly,  and  Jackson  stood 
before  her. 

"Miss  Mackenzie  does  not  seem  to  have  expected 
me."  said  the  planter,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles, 
"  and  yet  I  had  the  honour  of  announcing  my  intended 
visit  about  a  fortnight  since." 

"  Yes,  1  remember,"  said  the  terrified  girl. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  if  Miss  Mackenzie  has  con- 
descended to  consider  the  subject  of  our  last  con- 
versation." 

"  I  have,  indeed,  thought  of  it,  Sir." 

"  And  have  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  commend 
any  of  my  arguments  to  Miss  Mackenzie's  better  judg- 
ment." 

"  I  clearly  understood  but  one  thing  in  all  that  you 
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said  to  me,"  replied  the  young  girl,  making  a  violent  father's  ruin  You  are  rich ;  you  can  ailord  to  wait. 
effort,  "and  that  is,  that  my  t'ather  had  entered  into  en-  Ala* !  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait.  But  spare  the  last 
gagements  which  he  could  not  fulfil."  i  moments  of  a  dying  man  !  I  implore  it  of  you,  Mr. 

"  Pardon  me ;    but,  if  I  recollect   aright,    I  think    I    Jackson.     Promise  me, — only  promise  me." 
had  the  honour  of  suggesting  to  Miss  Mackenzie,  at  the  j      Mary,  forgetting  her  antipathy  in  her  terror,  had  at 
same  time,  a  means  of  extricating  her  father  from  his  !  this  moment   approached   the  planter,   taken   both   his 
embarrassment."  {  hands,  and  almost  on  her  knees,  with  her  head  thrown 

"  I  hoped  that  my  uncle  Robert  would  have  been  here  ;  back,  was  pressing  them  to  her  bosom,  when  suddenly 
before  this,  and  have  settled  all,"  said  she,  evading  any    lifting  her  in  his  arms  he  crew  her  to  him. 

"  Yes !  yes,  I  promise  you.    Only  say  that  you  will  be 
mine.     Oh  Mary,  you  dream  not  how  I  adore  you !     For 
months  I  have  followed  you,  when  you  little  knew  that  I 
was  near.     Often  as  you  walked  through  the  rice  planta- 
tions, I  thought  of  carrying  you  off,  and  flying  with  you 
I  into  the  desert.     But  no  !  I  would  not  use  violence  with 
if   you ;  I  wish  to  owe  it.  all  to  love.    Mary  ;  you  must  love 
me.     Yes,  1  would  have  you  love — but  beware  how  you 


reply  to  hi3  last  observation. 

The  planter  started. 

"  You  wrote  to  your  uncle,  then  ? — I  see  that  Miss 
Mackenzie  has  no  confidence  in  her  friends." 

"  I  have  no  friends  but  my 

"  And  Mr.  Hamilton  ?" 

Mary   raised   her   eyes,  and   boldly    said,   "  true 
Hamilton  were  here  I  should  be  quite  at  ease." 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  raid  the  p:anter,  contemptuously, 
"  that  Mr.  Hamilton  wns  so  valuable  a  champion  ;  still 
less  could  I  suppose  that  he  had  ten  thousand  dollars  at 
command." 

"Ten  thousand  dollars ! " 

"That  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  first  bond  to 
me,  which  falls  due  to-morrow." 

"  But  my  father  has  not  such  a  sum  in  his  possession." 

"  I  am  well  aware  he  has  not." 

"  Then  you  will  grant  somp  delay,  Sir  ?  you  will  wait 
for  the  gathering  in  the  crops  ?" 

"  I  have  full  right  to  sell  the  whole  plantation  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  you  will  not  avail  yourself  of  your  right  ?"  said 
the  terror-struck  Mary. 

te  It  is  you  who  are  to  decide ;  it  rests  wholly  with  you." 

Before  the  dreadful  meaning  in  his  face,  the  eyes  of 
the  young  girl  fell,  and  a  chill  struck  to  her  very  heart. 

"  I  have  spoken  too  plainly  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood," continued  the  planter.  "Miss  Mackenzie,  I 
lore  you;  be  mine,  and  the  tranquillity  of  your  father  is 
secured ;  he  is  safe.  You  know  I  am  rich  ;  my  whole 
fortune  shall  be  yours;  money,  equipages,  slaves,  I  will 
leave  at  your  disposal.  All  that  you  desire  shall  be 
accomplished;  all  that  you  command  shall  be  done.  We 
will  remain  in  Alabama  or  leave  it,  just  as  you  please. 
Your  will  shall  be  law  for  me  and  for  all.  Reject  me 
not,  Miss  Mackenzie,  for  I  will  seek  my  happiness  only 
in  making  you  happy." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Jackson  attempted  to  take 
the  hand  of  the  young  American,  but  recoiling  from  his 
touch,  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  impossible,  Sir !  impossible. 
I  am  the  affianced  wife  of  Hamilton,  and  his  only  can 
Ibe?" 

"  Beware  Madam.  Remember  that  Hamilton  is  utterly 
unable  to  extricate  Mr.  Mackenzie  from  his  present  most 
perilous  situation." 

"Heavenly  Father!  have  pity  on  me!  Money! 
Money  !  "  cried  the  half-distracted"  Mary. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  glad  that  at  last  you  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  value  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  resumed  she,  clasping  her  hands  implor- 
ingly, "be  generous;  recollect  that  you  have  been  for 
ten  years  the  friend  of  my  father." 

"  You  have  been  his  daughter  for  eighteen  years,  and 
yet  you  refuse  to  save  him.  Why  should  a  stranger  be 
expected  to  shew  more  disinterested  devotedness  than  his 
child?" 

"  Take  pity  on  me,  Sir  !  " 

"No,  no!  Miss  Mackenzie;  your  prayers  are  vain. 
And  now,  once  for  all  I  tell  you  I  will  have  recou"se  to 
any  thing  that  will  give  you  to  me,  were  I  even  to  sell  the 
very  bed  from  under  your  father." 

"  You  will  not,  you  cannot,  be  so  cruel." 

"It  rests  with  you  to  decide." 

"  Oh,  Sir ;  do  not  attach  to  ycur  compassion  a  price 
which  cannot  be  paid.  Make  me  not  the  cause  of  my 


drive  me  to  distraction/ 

There  was  so  much  of  menace  jir.d  fury  in  this  pas- 
sionate address,  that  had  Mary  no  other  reason,  she 
might  well  have  shrunk  in  alarm  from  such  a  declaration 
of  love.  Vainly  did  she  struggle  to  disengage  herself 
from  him,  but  he  still  forcibly  detained  her  in  his  arms, 
as  he  continued,  "  Do  not  refuse  to  be  mine.  Hear  me. 
You  fear  perhaps  that  you  will  find  a  rival  at  White 
Crown,  but  it  will  not  be  so.  Since  I  loved  you  I  detest, 
I  loathe  that  woman.  I  give  her  up  to  you  to  deal 
with  according  to  your  pleasure.  Should  the  sight  of  her 
be  displeasing  to  you,  I  will  banish  both  her  and  her 
children.  I  have  only  to  offer  them  to  the  next  slave 
owner,  who  will  be  too  glad  to  get  them." 

Disgust  and  horror  gave  Mary  strength;  she  broke 
from  his  grasp,  exclaiming,  "  Sell  your  children  1  Hor- 
rible !  hoi  rib  le  !  " 

"  I  love  you,  and  you  only." 

"  Leave  me,  Sir." 

"  No  !  you  shall  lisien  to  me." 

"  Leave  me,  monster ;  you  strike  me  with  horror." 

The  planter  turned  pale.  "  Monster,"  repeated  he. 
And  as  the  young  girl  was  still  recoiling,  he  cried,  "  And 
does  my  love  only  inspire  horror.  Now  then,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  show  you  that  well  I  know  how  to 
deserve  such  feeling.  Go  to  your  father  and  tell  him  to 
get  up  at  once,  for  the  bed  upon  which  he  lies  belongs  to 
me.  All  here  is  mine,  even  the  very  air  which  you 
breathe.  You  are  but  beggars,  living  upon  my  bounty 
for  the  last  ten  years ! 
with  impunity.  *  J 
forsooth  ?  Bid  adieu  then,  to  all  that  surrounds  you, 
for  to-morrow  the  arm  of  the  law  shall  drive  you  hence; 
to-morrow  you  shall  not  be  left  wherewithal  to  buy  a 
coffin  for  your  father." 

While  saying  this,  Jackson  rudely  shook  the  now 
almost  fainting  girl. 

"Wretch  !  "  suddenly  cried  a  voice  from  behind  them. 

Both  Mary  and  the  planter  turned  round  at  the  same 
instant.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  standing  near  the  grapery, 
still  holding  in  his  hands  some  of  the  branches  which  he 
had  broken  in  the  effort  to  rise.  Pale,  gasping  for  breach, 
and  with  trembling  lip^,  he  advanced  towards  Jackson, 
who  had  remained  motionless.  Mary  rushed  to  her 
father  and  clung  to  him. 

"  You  thought  you  had  to  do  only  with  a  child  whom  it 
was  easy  to  frighten,"  said  he,  "  but  I  was  there,  and  I 
heard  all." 

Jackson  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  momen- 
tary surprise. 

"  Well,"  said  he  coldly;  "and  what  is  your  decision  ?" 

"  1  am  determined,"  said  he,  panting  with  indignation, 
"  to  die  in  the  Hospital  at  Montgomery,  rather  than 
give  my  daughter  to  an  Irish  outlaw.'* 

"  I  understand.  I  suppose  then  you  have  taken  the 
usual  precautions,  and  intend  to  be  a  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt ?" 


*     *     *     I  will  not  be  despised 
*      I    strike   you  with  horror, 
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At  this  instant  Mackenzie  rushed  towards  the  planter 
with  uplifted  arm.  Jackson  stepped  back,  and  taking  out 
a  pistol  which,  like  ail  colonists,  he  carried  concealed 
about  his  person,  he  .aimed  it  at  Mackenzie  ;  but  death 
had  already  done  his  work.  The  effort  which  Mackenzie 
had  made  was  too  much  for  him;  he  opened  his  arms  as 
if  to  embrace  his  child,  staggered,  and  fell. 

"  My  father !  my  father ! "  cried  Mary,  as  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

Mackenzie  turned  his  dimmed  gaze  upon  her,  and  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  head  fell  back,  &nd  his  eyes  closed  for 
ever. 

Agonizing  was  the  first  grief  of  Mary,  though  she  had 
been  long  expecting  the  fatal  moment;  she  found  herself 
now  without  strength  to  bear  it.  We  may  anticipate  the 
loss  of  a  parent,  and  believe  that  we  are  resigned ;  but, 
when  the  blow  is  struck,  when  death  really  comes,  we 
discover  that  our  fancied  resignation  was  but  hope  in 
disguise.  Then  too,  so  long  as  we  see  the  beloved 
object,  we  but  ill  divine  what  death  is ;  we  understand  it 
only  when  separation  from  it  has  taken  place. 

Miss  Mackenzie  experienced  this  to  the  utmost ;  so 
long  as  she  could  see  her  father's  body,  grief  had  its 
bounds,  and  she  retained  even  amid  grief,  an  almost  con- 
solatory doubt;  but  the  coffin  once  gons,  and  the  house 
again  still,  the  reality  came  upon  her  in  all  its  over- 
whelming certainty ;  she  felt  the  void  in  her  life,  and  at 
last  took  in  the  sad  truth  that  she  was  indeed  an  orphan. 

The  cry  that  escaped  from  her  at  the  thought  expressed 
fear  as  well  as  grief.  The  threats  of  Jackson,  forgotten 
i  for  a  time,  recurred  to  her  in  all  their  terrors.  She 
looked  around,  and  seeing  herself  alone  without  friends, 
without  relatives,  without  a  protector,  she  felt  all  hope 
vanish  from  her,  like  a  b-vrk  suddenly  going  down  at  sea. 

Her  uncle's  arrival  that  night  happily  relieved  her  from 
her  almost  frantic  terror  of  Jackson.  Robert  Mackenzie, 
whora  she  had  never  before  seen,  was  a  true  descendant  ot 
Penn.  Serious,  grave  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  with 
women  and  children  he  was  gentle  even  to  tenderness  ; 
he  had  always  been  subject  both  in  heart  and  mind,  need 
we  add  in  outward  life,  to  the  mild  yoke  of  the  gospel, 
and  though  his  look  was  calm,  and  his  utterance  slow, 
yet  tenderness  was  in  that  calm  eye,  and  gentleness  in 
the  tone  of  that  voice,  which  well  beseemed  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  follower  of  him  who  called  his  disciples  to 
be  men  of  the  Beatitudes.  After  embracing  Mary,  and 
suffering  her  for  some  time  to  weep  unrestrainedly  upon 
his  bosom,  he  gently  raised  her  head,  and  said  with 
paternal  solicitude,  "It  is  enough.  God  permits  tears, 
but  he  delights  in  fortitude.  Do  not  think  yourself  an 
orphan  because  my  brother  is  no  more ;  henceforth  you 
are  my  daughter,  and  I  will  cherish  you  as  my  youngest- 
born." 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  soon  known 
through  Alabama,  and  his  creditors  had  taken  the  ala>m. 
They  now  arrived  from  all  quarters  to  put  in  their  claims. 
Mr.  Jackson  in  his  turn  presented  himself  with  the  docu- 
ments of  his  enormous  demands.  It  soon  appeared  that 
Mackenzie  had  died  insolvent,  and  his  brother  and  the 
planter  of  the  White  Crown  were  appointed  by  the  credi- 
tors to  take  an  inventory  of  his  effects.  They  divided  the 
j  task  between  them ;  Jackson  undertook  to  look  over  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  deceased,  Robert  Mackenzie  to 
take  the  return  of  the  crops,  the  land,  the  slaves,  and 
other  property  thereon. 

Little  did  Miss  Mackenzie  dream  what  the  inventory 
would  include. 

III. 

The  task  of  the  uncle  and  Jackson  lasted  for  a  week, 
during  which  Mary  did  not  leave  her  room,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  encounter  the  planter.  These  hours  passed 
in  retirement,  however,  seemed  to  calm  her  fears.  Society 
may  divert  the  mind  for  a  time  from  the  cares  which  press 


upon  it,  but  that  relief  which  depends  upon  others  is  but 
temporary ;  as  soon  as  they  fail  us,  the  grief  returns  in 
all  its  freshness  and  poignancy.  In  solitude  on  the 
contrary  we  face  our  grief,  we,  as  it  were,  handle  it,  we 
become  accustomed  to  it;  it  i.3  no  longer  strange  to  us, 
and  we  are  consoled,  not  by  having  avoided  it,  but  by 
having  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  Moreover,  I'lary  ex- 
perienced a  kind  of  joy  in  thinking  that  slip  vrou)  1  in  .a 
short  time  leave  a  place  in  which  every  thing  did  but 
recall  sad  recollections  and  perpetual  terrors. 

At  length  the  inventory  was  finished,  and  all  the  credi- 
tors were  assembled  to  put  in  their  claims,  and  have  the 
report  of  Mackenzie  and  Jackson  laid  before  them. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  at  the  house  of  their  debtor  is 
always  a  curious  spectacle.  There  it  is  that  cupidity  and 
selfishness  are  displayed  at  full  length.  There  the  ob- 
server of  human  nature  beholds  each  turning  a  glance  of 
suspicion  upon  the  other ;  hears  the  cautious  question,  and 
the  guarded  and  lying  answer.  Everything  is  examined, 
the  marble  of  the  chimney-piece  is  felt,  the  silk  in  tho 
curtains,  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  piano  is  inquired ; 
everything  is  estimated,  everything  valued,  and  each, 
marks  out  for  himself  the  article  that  he  intends  to  make 
his  own. 

Already  had  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  thus  ex- 
amined everything,  when  Jackson  and  Robert  Mackenzie 
entered.  The  latter  looked  depressed  and  sad,  but  the 
eyes  of  the  former  shone  with  a  savage  joy.  Both  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  meeting,  and  Robert  Macxensie 
began  to  read  the  inventory  which  he  had  prepared. 

The  ground,  the  plantations,  the  crops,  the  slaves,  all 
were  valued  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  the  v.'hols 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"  Only  twenty  thousand  dollars  !"  exclaimed  several  of 
the  creditors. 

"  Wait !  Have  patience  1"  interrupted  some  of  the 
others.  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Jackson  has  discovered  amongst 
the  paper?  something  available." 

"  Nothing,  gentlemen." 

A  general  murmur  arose,  and  reproaches  broke  out 
upon  all  sides  against  the  deceased. 

"  I  had  always  expected  it,"  said  a  fat  Dutchman,  who 
had  grown  rich  in  the  slave-trade ;  "  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Colonization  Society,  a  concealed 
abolitionist." 

"  He  voted  against  Irelist  !"  added  a  dabbler  in  elec- 
tions. 

"  A  man  wholly  devoid  of  religion ;  he  has  music  in 
his  house  constantly,  enough  to  scandalize  any  one,"  said 
ft  reverend  supporter  of  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity. 

And  the  cry  of  reprobation  was  gradually  increasing. 

"  We  shall  then  be  at  the  loss  of  a  third !" 

"  You  need  lose  nothing,  gentlemen,"  said  Jackson ; 
"  Mr.  Robert  Mackenzie  has  not  given  in  a  faithful  inven- 
tory of  the  effects  of  his  brother ;  he  has  forgotten  a  most 
important  item." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  Knowingly  I  have  omitted  no- 
thing." 

"  You  have  not  set  clown  his  daughter  !" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise,  and  each  one  looked 
at  the  other. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Robert,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

"  I  hope  to  make  myself  understood,  Sir.  These 
documents  which  I  found  amongst  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
papers,  prove  that  the  woman  whom  he  married  twenty 
years  ago  in  Louisiana  was  of  negro  race.  Now  as  by 
our  laws  the  children  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mother; 
Miss  Mary  Mackenzie,  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  is  a  slave 
herself,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  effects  which  ought 
to  be  delivered  to  the  creditors." 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  said  Robert  Mackenzie,  "show 
me  the  papers,  Sir." 
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"  Here  they  are."  The  uncle  was  requested  to  read 
them  to  the  meeting.  It  appeared  from  these  docu- 
ments that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  taken  some  steps  for  the 
manumission  of  Mary's  mother,  but  the  necessary  pro- 
ceedings having  been  interrupted  first  by  his  leaving 
Louisiana,  and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
legal  act  had  never  been  performed.  The  proofs  were, 
alas  !  in  every  respect  too  clear. 

I       Robert  Mackenzie  remained  for  some  moments  motion- 
less and  silent. 

"  I  trust,  Sir,  you  are  now  convinced,"  said  Jackson, 
sarcastically,  and  as  the  old  man,  utterly  overwhelmed, 
still  remained  silent,  he  continued,  "  I  hope  Mr.  Robert 
Mackenzie  is  now  convinced  that  his  duty  as  an  executor 
requires  him  to  add  his  niece  to  the  inventory." 

"  Hear  me,"  said  he,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "I  have  nothing 
to  oppose  to  your  law.  I  know  it  is  the  law,  vile  and  ini- 
quitous as  it  is,  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  ransom  the 
daughter  of  my  brother.  I  am  poor,  and  have  six 
children,  but  in  default  of  other  heritage  they  are  secure 
of  liberty  at  least.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  Miss  Mack- 
enzie the  price  of  the  most  robust  slave  in  Alabama,  and 
you  will  admit,  in  your  vile,  your  horrible  valuation  of 
human  beings,  like  cattle  for  the  shambles  ;  you  will  ad- 
mit that  this  is  a  high  price  for  a  weak  girl  who  would 
be  of  little  worth  in  the  market  for  house  or  field  labour." 

"  But  the  young  girl  is  handsome,"  said  one  of  the 
creditors,  "  and  there  would  be  no  lack  of  bidders." 

"  Horrible ;    horrible !"    said  Mackenzie. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  do  not  belong  to  the  South, 
you  are  so  squeamish,"  said  the  Dutchman,  laughing, 
"  however,  it  is  not  the  habit  either  to  sell  or  buy  a  pig 
in  a  bag.  Where  is  the  quadroon  ?  Let  her  be  paraded, 
and  we  can  value  her  exactly." 

'•  You  are  quite  right,"  was  re-echoed  on  all  sides, 
"  let  us  see  the  girl ;  let  her  be  sent  for  immediately." 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Mackenzie  object;  they  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and  finding  further  resistance  useless  and 
dreading  that  some  one  else  would  be  sent  for  Mary,  he 
left  the  room  on  his  dreadful  errand. 

He  found  her  engaged  in  watering  some  flowers ;  she 
faintly  smiled  when  she  saw  her -kind  uncle,  but  she  was 
instantly  struck  with  his  paleness,  and  cried  in  alarm, 
"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  uncle?" 

He  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  presence  of  mind 
necessary  to  soften  his  tidings.  He  told  her  abruptly, 
and  without  preparation ;  Mary  stirred  not,  no  word,  no 
tear,  no  cry  escaped  her.  For  one  moment  her  uncle 
doubted  whether  she  had  understood  him ;  but  one 
glance  at  her  face  was  enough  ;  never  before  had  he  be-« 
held  human  grief,  never  before  seen  the  look  of  anguish. 
The  old  man  burst  into  tears,  and  catching  her  to  his 
bosom,  cried,  "  Fear  not,  my  poor  child,  at  any  cost  I 
will  rescue  you."  But.  Mary,  on  the  instant  with  that 
rapid  intuition  which  danger  gives,  saw  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  escape,  that  the  mighty  sum  was  inevitable 
ruin  and  it  was  with  the  calmness  ot  a  condemned  wretch 
about  to  ascend  the  scaffold  that  she  told  her  uncle  she 
,  was  ready  to  follow  him. 

Meanwhile    the   creditors  were   impatiently   waiting; 
and  at  last  thinking  the   uncle's  absence  immeasurably 
prolonged,  some  of  the  most  suspicious  amongst  them 
\  began  to  be  uneasy. 

"  What  if  he  should  let  the  girl  escape !" 

"  No,"  answered  the  Dutchman,  who  had  half-opened 
the  door,  "  here  she  comes." 

And  Mackenzie  appeared  holding  his  niece  by  the 
hand.  Such  paleness  was  on  that  young  brow,  such  deep, 
such  settled  woe  in  that  young  face,  that  the  most  cruel 
eye  amongst  them  quailed  for  a  moment  before  what 
they  instinctively  felt  was  the  calmness  of  desperation, 
and  they  involuntarily  drew  back. 

"  I  bring  you  your  slave,"  said  the  old  colonist,  with 
indignant  bitterness.  "  Since  human  beings,  with  souls 


which  are  the  emanation  of  the  Deity  himself,  are  with 
you  things  to  be  bought  and  sold,  to  be  bequeathed  and 
inherited,  you  have  but  to  name  the  price  I  am  to  pay." 

"This  is  a  first-rate  article,"  muttered  the  Dutchman, 
under  his  voice. 

"  Put  a  price  upon  it  then,  Sir." 

The  creditors  urging  the  same  request,  the  slave-mer- 
chant approached  Mary,  and  after  a  minute  inspection, 
her  consciousness  of  which  being  only  evinced  by  one 
convulsive  thrill  through  her  whole  frame,  he  said,  "I 
think  she  might  well  fetch  two  thousand  dollars." 

"  I  will  give  three  thousand,"  returned  Mackenzie. 

The  creditors  now  stopped  to  consult  upon  this  offer,    • 
when   Jackson,    who    had  been  watching  narrowly,  but 
silently,  the  whole  proceedings,  came  forward,  and  coolly 
said,  "  I  bid  six  thousand  dollars." 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Mary  involuntarily  drew 
closer  to  her  uncle,  but  gave  no  indication  of  surprise. 
She  seemed  prepared  for  it  all. 

"  Seven  thousand  dollars,"  said  Mackenzie. 

"Eight  thousand." 

"  Nine  thousand." 

"  Ten  thousand." 

Mackenzie  hesitated ;  he  remembered  that  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  was  more  than  the  half  of  what  he  could 
leave  to  his  children.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Jackson,  "  I 
know  that  you  have  more  gold  at  your  disposal  than  I 
have,  but  take  pity  on  my  poverty.  I  am  not  bidding 
against  you  merely  in  opposition,  it  is  but  a  duty  I  am 
discharging.  Do  not,  oh  do  not  take  this  child  from 
me;  she  is  my  brother's  daughter,  and  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  be  a  father  to  her.  In  the  name  of  the  God 
of  the  orphan  do  not  take  her  from  me." 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled,  and  tears  were  in  his 
eyes,  but  not  the  less  audibly,  the  less  distinctly  did  he 
cry,  "  I  will  give  twelve  thousand  dollars." 

"  Fifteen  thousand,"  said  Jackson,  as  coolly  as  be- 
fore. 

"  My  brother  owes  twenty  thousand  dollars,"  said 
Mackenzie.  "  Well,  I  undertake  to  pay  all  within  the 
year." 

"  I  will  pay  them  on  the  instant !"  returned  Jackson, 
throwing  upon  the  table  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
bank  notes. 

At  this  sight  the  creditors  crowded  around  him. 

"  It  is  a  settled  matter,"  cried  the  Dutchman,  "  the 
notes  are  ours — the  girl  is  yours." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  fell  back  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  both  hands.  The  creditors  retired  into  an 
adjoining  room  to  adjust  their  several  claims,  and  Mary 
and  her  uncle  were  left  alone.  She  was  still  standing  by 
the  window,  where  she  had  been  placed  on  her  first  enter- 
ing the  room.  She  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  her  eye 
seemed  at  times  to  fix  upon  the  waters  of  the  Alabama 
as  it  flowed  beneath,  and  then  to  wander  round  the  room, 
apparently,  however,  without  taking  cognizance  of  any 
object  till  it  fell  upon  a  woman's  picture  on  the  wall 
opposite  to  her,  and  then  at  last  words  came.  "  My 
mother !  blessed  be  God  that  he  took  thee  first ;  thou 
hast  not  lived  to  see  thy  daughter  sold ;  and  now  thou  art 
free  indeed,  and  for  ever  !" 

The  sound  of  her  voice  brought  her  uncle  to  her  side. 
"  Mary  !"  said  he. 

'•'  I  knew  that  it  would  be  so,  dear  uncle,  that  it  must 
be  so.  You  were  not  rich  enough  to  save  me.  But  do 
not  grieve.  Remember  your  own  words,  '  God  permits 
tears,  but  he  delights  in  courage.'  Tears  I  have  not ; 
courage  alone  remains  for  me.  I  have  but  one  request  to 
make — it  is  my  last  prayer,"  and  the  hitherto  calm  but 
hollow  voice  seemed  now  choked  by  the  pent  up  agony. 
'  Hamilton  is  now  at  Boston,  full  of  hope.  At  this  very 
moment  perhaps  he  is  fixing  the  time  for  our  being  united- 
for  ever.  I  fear  for  him  when  he  shall  hear  my  fate. 
Let  not  the  tidings  be  conveyed  to  him  by  a  stranger. 
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Promise  me,  uncle,  that  you  will  yourself  break  it  to  him 
— promise  mo  that  you  will  watch  over  his  despair  and 
comfort  him." 

"  You  have  my  promise,  and  religiously  will  I  perform 
it,"  said  Mackenzie,  sobbing  convulsively. 

A  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  hurried  breathing 
of  the  young  girl.  And  now  the  door  opened,  and  Jack- 
son appeared.  "Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  am  authorized  by 
your  brother's  creditors  to  hand  you,  for  them  and  for 
myself,  a  receipt  in  full,  discharging  all  claims  upon  the 
deceased."  The  old  man  mechanically  took  the  paper, 
and  stood  as  if  in  a  stupor.  "  And  now,"  continued 
Jackson,  "  the  young  lady  has  but  to  follow  her  new 
master,  and  to  thank  his  love  for  bidding  so  spiritedly 
that  she  is  spared  the  standing  for  hours  in  the  slave- 
market."  And  as  he  spoke  he  made  a  motion,  as  if  to 
throw  his  a~m  around  her. 

With  a  cry — the  utterance  of  her  soul's  mighty  anguish 
— she  broke  from  his  polluting  grasp,  and,  rushing  to  the 
window,  flung  herself  into  the  Alabama,  and  the  deep 
waters  closed  over  her  for  ever. 

Has  not  that  cry  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth  ?  Does  not  the  voice  of  that  blood  cry  for  the 
annihilation  of  a  system  which  had  thus  driven  its  victim 
to  despair  and  self-destruction  ? 


A   THOUGHT    IN    THE    MORNING. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  much  significance,  that 
every  morning  we  enter  on  a  new  day,  carrying  a  still 
unknown  future  in  its  bosom.  How  pregnant  and  stir- 
ring the  reflection!  when  we  lise  in  the  morning,  we 
may  remark,  "Thoughts  may  be  born  to  day,  which  will 
never  die ;  feelings  may  be  awakened  to  day,  which  will 
never  be  extinguished;  hopes  may  be  excited  to  day, 
which  will  never  expire ;  acts  may  be  performed  to  day,  the 
consequences  of  which  may  be  realized  during  eternity." 

JOSS    STICKS. 

"  The  most  ordinary  joss  sticks  are  about  as  large  as 
macaroni  stems ;  they  are  made  of  sawdust  and  a  kind 
of  gum  mixed  together,  and  run  in  moulds.  Some  are 
perfumed  and  coloured,  and  their  various  sizes  are  suited 
to  different  tastes.  They  burn  slowly,  like  pastiles,  being 
ignited  at  one  end,  and  continue  lighted  down  to  the  last 
shred  of  sawdust.  They  are  manufactured  so  cheaply, 
that  a  handful  may  be  had  without  asking,  and  a  heavy 
load  for  a  few  cents,  yet  so  vast  is  the  consumption,  that 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually 
for  their  purchase.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  vast  empire ;  through  cities  and  villages ;  in  enor- 
mous temples,  and  solitary  road-side  shrines ;  in  districts 
where  the  eye  can  reach  over  leagues  of  green  culture, 
and  on  barren  crags  by  the  salt  sea ;  in  the  labyrinthine 
palace  of  the  monarch,  and  in  the  hut  of  the  beggar ;  in 
the  tenements  of  the  living,  and  by  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
appear  the  silent  but  everlasting  signs  of  adoration." — 
Tiffany's  Canton  Chinese. 

ONE    EFFECT    OF    A    BOOK. 

We  have  often  observed,  and  felt  how  an  engaging 
volume  tranquillizes  the  mind,  especially  after  circum- 
stances of  solicitude  and  trial,  just  as  though  a  ministering 
angel  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  calm  the  ruffled  and 
pertiirbed  spirit.  After  any  trouble,  we  say,  to  compose 
the  mind,  "  Give  us  a  book,  a  book." 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  IGNORANCE. 

An  educated  and  nicely  cultured  mind,  in  any  work  of 
utility  and  general  benevolence,  will  be  productive  of 
more  good  than  an  uneducated  and  undisciplined  mind 
under  the  same,  or  similar  circumstances,  just  as  a  well 
cultivated  garden,  under  the  same  genial  and  summary 
influences,  will  be  more  fertile  than  a  rude,  uncultured 
heath.  The  one  will  bear  flowers  and  fruits,  the  other 
only  thistles  and  useless  weeds. 


SONG. 

Bright  eyes  may  wean  a  less  fond  heart 

Than  mine  from  what  it  feigns  to  love, 
Or  length  of  absence  may  impart 

Forgetfulness  to  those  that  rove ; 
But  if  'mid  calm  retreats  I  be, 

Or  in  the  city's  tumult  dwell, 
No  scene  shall  wean  my  heart  from  thee, 

Beloved  and  dearest,  fare  thee  well ! 

I'll  bless  thee  when  the  golden  beam 

From  eastern  skies  the  earth  illumes  ; 
And  when  the  moon  with  silver  gleam 

On  ebon  throne  her  sway  assumes  ; 
Along  sequester'd  paths  I'll  stroll 

Where  nightingales  their  love-songs  tell, 
Joining:  the  breathings  of  my  soul — 

Beloved  and  dearest,  fare  thee  well ! 

And  if  the  busy  haunts  of  men 

Preclude  my  feet  from  wandering  forth 
Mid  scenes  congenial, — then  my  pen 

Shall  paint  thy  beauty  and  thy  worth  ; 
Remembering  how  I  am  beloved 

Will  shadows  from  the  time  disprl  : 
With  thee  in  heart,  though  far  removed, 

Beloved  and  dearest,  fare  thee  well ! 

H.  F.  LOTT. 


PROGRESS    OF    READING. 

THE  efforts  made  by  the  working  classes  to  establish  libra- 
ries of  late  years,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  sup- 
ported those  which  have  been  established  for  them,  afford 
gratifying  indications  of  the  progress  of  a  sound  literary 
taste,  and  the  increasing  desire  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment, among  that  important  body  of  the  population. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  have  done  much  good  in  this 
respect ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  patronizing  manner  in  which  those  institutions  have 
generally  been  conducted,  have,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
limited  their  usefulness,  and  deterred  the  real  working 
classes  from  joining  them  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
The  machinery  of  those  societies  is  fitted  more  for  the 
middle  than  the  working  class;  they  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  for  the  most  part  middle  class  institutions  j 
managed,  supported,  and  attended  by  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  and  young  men  engaged  in  business, — 
and  only  a  very  few  of  them  are  in  spirit  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be  in  name, — namely,  Mechanics?  Institutes. 

Hence,  the  working  classes  generally  have  taken  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  them  ;  and,  of  late  years, 
they  have  been  engaged,  in  most  towns,  in  founding  and 
promoting  institutions  of  their  own,  under  the  names  of 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  Operatives'  Libraries, 
Franklin  Clubs,  Instruction  Societies,  and  such  like. 
The  Odd  Fellows,  a  large  and  influential  body  of  work- 
ing men,  have  also  recently  founded  libraries  in  several 
towns,  such  as  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Bradford,  and 
many  other  places,  and  their  books  are  in  great  de- 
mand. An  operative  library  was  founded  at  Nottingham 
in  the  following  way  : — Several  operatives  seceded  from 
the  Artisans'  Library  there,  because  they  could  not  get 
such  books  on  political  and  religious  subjects  as  they 
wished  to  read.  They  "clubbed"  together  and  bought 
"  Howitt's  History  of  Priestcraft ;"  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Operatives'  Library  in  Nottingham. 

Mr.  George  Dawson,  William  Lovett,  and  others,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  gave  some  interesting  information  relative  to 
the  progress  of  good  taste  among  the  working  class, 
and  the  growing  demand  for  a  better  sort  of  literary 
aliment.  Mr.  Dawson  says,  that  "  in  regard  to  novels, 
which  form  the  majority  of  books  taken  out  of  these 
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libraries,  the  proportion  is  diminishing  and  the  pro- 
portion of  historical  and  philosophical  works  taken 
out  is  increasing.  The  novels,  in  some  libraries,  are  in 
the  minority.  All  Bohn's  series  of  historical  works 
are  very  much  read.  Froissart's  Chronicles  is  a  work 
in  great  demand,  and  very  popular ;  and  latterly  the 
republication  of  the  old  Saxon  Chronicles.  The  increase 
of  reading  is  very  marked  indeed ;  there  is  a  decrease.  I 
think,  says  he,  of  that  turbulent  spirit,  which  I  consider 
to  be  owing  to  ignorance  ;  I  have  always  found,  that  when 
the  people  read  most  they  are  the  least  open  to  be  played 
cpon  by  mere  appeals  to  feelings.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
great  deal  of  trash  published  in  the  shape  of  cheap  tales 
of  horror,  which  is  read  mostly  by  the  younger  and  lower 
class  of  readers ;  but  •after  they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  well,  they  rise  by  degrees  in  the  character  of  th« 
books  they  read,  and  the  trash  sinks  down  to  the  lowest 
readers  generally.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best- 
read  men  in  Birmingham  are  working  men :  I  could 
produce  five  or  six  working  men  whom  I  should  be  happy 
to  have  examined  against  almost  any  of  the  middle  classes 
in  the  place.  They  are  men  who  have  wrestled  it  out  on 
scientific  subjects,  history,  politics,  and  literature  gene- 
rally. Shakspere  is  known  by  heart  almost.  I  could 
produce  men  who  could  be  cross-examined  upon  any  play. 
In  Manchester  there  is  a  largo  class  of  operative  natu- 
ralists, and  a  curious  set  of  botanists.  Of  late  years,  in 
some  places,  popular  lectures  have  b?en  given  on  botany, 
and  excursions  made  sometimes  by  working  men  :  they  go 
out,  six  or  seven  together,  with  a  teacher  arid  take  a  day's 
ramble  in  the  summer  for  botanical  or  entomological  pur- 
poses. In  the  Staffordshire  coal  district  they  are  setting 
up  libraries  and  institutions  in  every  village  almost;  but 
up  to  very  lately  they  have  been  rather  a  neglected  popu- 
lation. Three  prizes  were  lately  gained  by  three  working 
men  at  Birmingham,  whom  I  know  well.  The  essays  were 
really  well  written;  their  fault  is  the  fault  which  gene- 
rally those  people  have  at  first,  that  is,  more  words 
than  thoughts  ;  they  want  shaking  a  little,  to  let  the 
words  drop  out."  One  consequence  of  this  improved 
literary  taste  of  the  people  is,  that  "  the  character  of 
their  amusements  has  changed.  Bull-baiting  and  dog- 
fighting  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood  were  the 
public  favourite  sports  ;  now  the  bull- baiting  has  gone 
altogether,  and  although  the  dog-fighting  does  exist,  it 
is  only  among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people.  The 
improved  taste  of  the  people  themselves  has  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  discountenance  of  those  sports  as  any 
interference  by  the  authorities  :  they  have  died  out  of 
themselves  :  they  have  not  bnen  put  down  :  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  source  and  current  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  people." 

Mr.  W.  Lovett  gives  equally  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
same  kind  of  improvement  among  the  people  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  says,  "  I  have  witnessed  a  very  decided  im- 
provement intellectually  and  socially,  especially  among  the 
working  classes  of  London,  during  the  last  twenty-eight 
years.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  so  drunken  and 
dissipated  in  their  habits  as  they  formerly  were,  which 
beneficial  change  I  attribute  principally  to"  the  great  in- 
crease of  coffee-houses  and  reading-rooms.  Then,  the 
increase  of  cheap  bonks  and  periodical  publications  has 
been  of  great  service.  You  may  now  go  into  the  coffee 
rooms  of  London,  and  see  great  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  reading.  I  am  told  that  somewhere  ab'cgat  500 
of  them  have  libraries  connected  with  them  :  some  of 
their  libraries  have  as  many  as  2,000  volumes.  The 
proprietors  of  some  of  these  coffee-shops  expend  hundreds 
of  pounds  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  periodicals,  news- 
papers and  books.  I  may  mention  further,  as  regards 
tho  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  that  they  are 
not  so  eager  after  brutal  sports  and  pastimes  as  they  were 
when  I  came  to  London.  At  that  period,  you  might  see 
the  working  classes  of  London  flocking  out  into  the  fields 


on  a  Sunday  morning,  or  during  a  holiday,  in  their  dirt 
and  dishabille,  deciding  their  contests  and  challenges  by 
pugilistic  combats.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at  that 
time,  on  taking  a  Sunday  morning's  walk,  to  see  about 
twenty  of  such  fights.  Dog-fights  and  cock-fights  vrcv? 
equally  common  at  that  time;  and  what  were  called 
'  free  and  easies/  and  { cock  and  hen  clubs,'  were 
very  common  among  tha  working  classes.  These  'cock 
and  hen  clubs'  were  meetings  of  male0,  arid  females 
together  at  a  public  house,  where  they  heard  ?ongs  sung; 
indeed,  they  were  in  some  instances  attended  with  every 
species  of  debauchery.  Now  they  have  singing,  and 
something  that  may  be  called  '  free  and  easies '  at 
public  houses;  but,  they  are  comparatively  few,  and 
those  confined  to  the  lowest  classes.  And  in  the  work- 
shop too,  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  among 
the  working  classes;  their  footings,  fines,  and  drinking 
bouts  are  now  almost  done  away  with.  The  working 
classes  have,  within  the  period  that  I  refer  to.,  become  to 
a  great  extent,  a  more  reading  and  thinking  claps  than 
they  formerly  were." 

Another  indication  of  progress  is  the  fonnrticn  of 
ragged  school  libraries  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  these 
has  been  established  in  Marylebone,  whore  there  is  a 
reading-room  for  the  accomodation  of  those  who  choose 
to  attend.  Mr.  J.  Imray,  the  superintendent,  p.iys,  that 
•'those  who  have  attended,  have  read  tho  books  with  the 
greatest  quietness  and  attention.  Sometirnr-s  a-<  many  as 
109  persons  attend,  principally  men  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  thirty-five.  The  chief  want  is  books,  the 
number  of  volumes  being  very  limited.  Possibly  they 
enter  the  rooms  at  first,  because  of  having  a  comfortable 
place  to  sit.  down  in ;  but  so  Goon  as  they  have  began  to 
read,  they  get  interested  in  the  books,  and  return  for  tho 
purpose  of  renevi.ig  their  acquaintance-  with  them." 
Works  on  emigration  are  very  much  in  demand  in  these 
rooms.  Most  of  the  men  who  go  there  have  no  homes  of 
their  own  to  go  to — they  are  a  rough,  wild  set,  but  the 
process  of  reading  seems  gradually  to  civilize  them.  Mr. 
Imray  states  that  he  has  known  men  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  who,  when  they  first  came,  smoked  their  pipes  in 
the  school-room,  overturned  the  forms,  and  did  all  kinds 
of  mischief ;  but,  they  soon  became  perfectly  quiet  and 
orderly,  and  dressed  better:  "instead  of  rags,  they  come 
with  whole  clothes,  (though  still  of  the  poorest  kind,) 
and  they  sit  down  in  the  library  with  the  greatest  quiet- 
ness and  decorum,  and  read  the  books.  Many  men, 
having  wives  and  families,  begin  by  frequenting  the 
schools  to  learn  to  read:  they  see  that  their  friends 
who  come  to  the  library  evince  the  possession  of  infor- 
mation, which  they  themselves  do  not  possess,  and  they 
naturally  feel  anxious  to  read  :  they  come  to  the  school, 
and  learn  to  read,  and  then  they  frequent  the  library." 
Another  gratifying  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Imray,  that 
when  the  people  have  once  acquired  a  taste  for  reading 
good  books,  they  do  not  again  return  to  the  perusal  of 
publications  of  the  lower  class. 

Popular  libraries  have  also  besn  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  population  taught 
]  in  childhood  to  read,   to  begin  with ;  the  great   obstacle 
'  to  reading  in  England  being  the  fact  of  the  uneducated 
state  of  the  population.     For  instance,    in  the  district 
of  Wigan,   in    Lancashire,  out   of  every  hundred   men 
married  in  the  year   1846,  fifty-six  signed  their  names 
with  a  mark ;  and   out  of  every  hundred   women,   not 
fewer  than  eighty-three  signed   in   the   same   way.     In 
Scotland,  however,  the  poorest  classes  have  the  benefit    \ 
of  a  national  system  of  school  education;  which,  although    ] 
imperfect,  has  at  all  events  greatly  facilitated  the  intel-    I 
lectual  culture  of  the  people,  and  created  a  strong  public    i 
opinion  in  that  country  in  favour  of  all  methods  of  freely    I 
imparting    knowledge.        What    are    called    Itinerating    ! 
Libraries  have  long   been   established   in    Scotland;  in   | 
some  countries  there   are  free   libraries   established  in   ; 
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every  town  and  village,  and  a  free  library  attached  to 
nearly  every  school.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns 
public  libraries  have  been  formed,  which  are  easily  acces- 
sible to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  the  humblest  apprentice 
being  enabled  to  participate  in  their  benefits.  The 
public  library  of  Peebles  is  an  instance  of  such  an 
institution  :  it  contains  730  volumes,  and  is  largely 
frequented  by  young  men.  Mr.  Bathgate,  its  secre- 
tary, says,  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit 
which  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  population  from 
the  library.  There  are  several  young  men,  of 
liumble  parents,  who  are  educating  themselves  as  stu- 
dents of  divinity,  and  as  teachers,  to  whom  such  a  re- 
pository of  historical  works  and  general  literature  must 
be  of  great  service  in  prosecuting  their  studies  privately. 
The  establishment  of  a  public  library  in  a  country  dis- 
trict affords  the  means  of  self-instruction  to  such  as  are 
desirous  to  rise  froin  the  condition  in  which  they  may 
be  originally  placed.  It  affords  the  mean  i  also  of  en- 
couraging a  taste  for  reading,  and  thereby  weaning  the 
young  men  from  many  of  the  destructive  pursuits  in 
which,  if  left  unoccupied  in  their  leisure  moments,  they 
are  too  apt  to  be  engaged.  Their  morals  are  improved, 
and  they  again  re-act  on  their  families  and  the  society  of 
the  place  generally,  with  a  salutary  effect.  The  young 
men  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading,  feel  the 
desire  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  are  never  found 
within  the  tavern,  or  engaged  in  any  of  its  debasing 
concomitants  which  lead  to  illegitimacy,  and  often  to 
crime." 

Next  to  a  system  of  secular  education  which  should 
meet  the  necessities  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  institutions  that  would  be  productive 
of  greator  natural  good  than  the  general  establishment 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  city,  town,  and  district  libra- 
ries ;  and  we  should  accordingly  hail  with  profound 
gratification  any  act  of  the  Legislature  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  establishing  such  valuable  institutions. 
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A  FEAST  OR  A  FAMINE. 

"  FINE  times  you  have  here!  Is  it  always  this  way?" 
inquired  a  sprightly  young  turkey,  one  of  a  flock  which, 
just  purchased  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  had  been  sent 
round  to  make  themselves  at  home  at  the  barn-door. 
Ker  question  was  addressed  to  a  consequential-looking, 
middle-aged  turkey-cock,  with  a  grand  aquiline  nose,  a 
ruby-colcu.-ed  face,  ind  a  swelling  chest,  who  being  an 
old  occupant  of  the  place,  had  set  himself  to  do  the 
honours  to  the  new  arrivals  with  a  show  of  politeness  and 
hospitality  very  unusual  amongst  his  quarrelsome  tribe. 
This  was  partly  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  bustle  and 
and  plenty  going  forward  at  the  time  ;  a  large  thrashing 
machine  being  at  full  work  inside  the  barn,  the  noise  of 
which  silenced  even  those  garrulous  birds;  while  from 
the  wide  open  door  issued  a  shower  of  chaff,  with  its.  due 
proportion  of  grain,  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
appetites  of  the  party,  though  it  had  been  twice  as 
numerous. 

We  may  imagine  what  an  exciting  and  gratifying  scene 
it  must  have  been  to  the  new  comers  ;  these,  accustomed 
to  the  scanty  supply  afforded  by  a  quiet  pair  of  flails  in 
a  small  country  barn,  now  fancying  they  had  reached  a 
land  of  unfailing  abundance,  cackled  incessantly  as  they 
hopped  to  and  fro  in  a  whirl  of  delight. 

"  Mother,  mother,  do  come  here  !  "  cried  the  above- 
mentioned  youngster,  who,  from  her  lively  conceit,  had 
got  the  name  of  Merrytail  from  her  companions,  "  just 
look  at  this  heap,  with  scarcely  anything  but  corn  :  such 
plenty  to  be  sure  !  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  And 
glancing  at  the  old  turkey-cock  as  she  thus  cleverly 


applied  the  proverb,  she  accepted  the  fit  of  laughter, 
which  made  his  red  face  grow  purple,  as  a  tribute  to  her 
wit,  and  quite  giddy  with  joy,  jumped  in  and  out  between 
the  legs  of  the  old  horses  that  were  turning  the  machine, 
with  a  degree  of  excitement  which  quite  alarmed  her 
mother,  and  made  the  turkey-cock  chuckle  more  slily 
than  ever.  At  last,  full  to  the  brim,  and  fairly  worn  out 
with  her  exertions,  she  nestled  herself  to  sleep  beside  her 
mother's  wing,  rather  lulled  than  aroused  by  some  mono- 
tonous remarks,  which  the  more  sedate  and  experienced 
members  of  the  flock  were  making  on  the  changes  of 
fortune,  and  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  affairs. 

But  nothing  in  their  situation,  for  many  a  day,  seemed  j 
to  verify  such  remarks  :  and  very  irksome,  stupid,  and 
vulgar,  in  Miss  Merrytail's  opinion,  were  her  mother's 
lingering  regrets  and  allusions  to  their  former  home, 
where  their  highest  enjoyment  from  day  to  day  was  to 
bask  on  a  dunghill,  or  find  themselves  disturbed  even 
there  by  the  necessity  of  providing  their  own  livelihood, 
to  make  up  for  the  short  allowance  obtained  from  the 
scatterings  of  the  flail ;  and  very  impatiently  would  she 
turn  away  from  the  old  hen's  grateful  recollections  of  the 
kind  master  shaking  out  his  sieve  for  them  in  the  morning 
after  feeding  hia  horses,  and  of  the  rosy  children  that 
watched  them  since  they  broke  their  shells,  and  wept 
when  they  were  sent  away. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  she  would  exclaim  to  her  new  friend, 
"  do  not  be  led  away  by  those  romantic  descriptions  j 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  places :  the 
variety,  the  life,  the  plenty,  of  this  fine  farm  yard,  where 
every  one  may  help  himself  and  please  himself  without 
check  or  control ;  and  that  tiresome  place  we  came 
from,  where  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  the 
flail  never  stopped;  different,  indeed,  from  this  merry- 
go-round.  I  could  dance  to  its  music!"  In  and  out 
again  she  hopped  between  the  old  blind  horse's  legs : 
this  time,  however,  one  of  them  resenting  the  liberty 
with  a  half  lazy  kick  sent  her  back  to  her  companions, 
to  her  infinite  mortification,  as  the  turkey-cock  tur- 
ned red,  blue,  and  almost  black  in  the  face,  in  his 
polite  efforts  to  smother  the  laughter  produced  by  her 
upset. 

Thus  swimmingly  matters  proceeded  for  a  fortnight,  at 
least,  until  the  last  stack  being  housed,  and  a  great  heap 
of  corn  thrashed  out  in  this  wholesale  manner,  the  time 
came  for  shifting  it  into  bags  and  sending  it  off  to  the 
market.  Better  times  than  ever — no  chaff  at  all  now — 
nothing  but  pure  grain  falling,  falling  into  their  very 
eyes  as  it  spilled  over  the  mouths  of  the  sacks,  until 
at  last  fully  gorged,  they  were  fain  to  lie  quiet,  and  even 
feel  thankful  to  their  neighbours  the  pigs,  that  novy 
greedily  removed  the  remains  or  temptation  from  their 
sight.  ' 

They  had  stuffed  themselves  so  full  that  they  literally 
wanted  nothing  for  the  two  following  days,  and  as  the 
weather  turned  out  rather  wet,   they  thought  it  just  as 
wise  to  remain  comfortably  on  their  perches  under  tha 
shed  :  but  the  sun  shining  out  gaily   the  next  morning, 
Miss  Merrytail  especially  thought  it  better  to  get  up  and 
look  for  some  fun  j  so,  incited  by  her  example,   they  all 
sallied  out.     What  a  sight  met   their  eyes !     The   late 
busy  barn — that  scene  of  bustle,  noise,  and  plenty — was 
silent  as  the  grave ;  one   lingering   horse  and   car  just   ; 
moving  off,  the  last  of  a  file  engaged  all  the  morning  and   | 
the  previous  clay  in  clearing  away  the  refuse,   now  ren-   \ 
dered  by  the  rain  good  for  nothing  but  the  dunghill ;  and    \ 
instead  of  the  soft  bed  of  chaff  with  its  hidden  treasures  of  j 
grain,    nothing    but    the  cold   bare  pavement   now  re- 
mained to  receive  the  once  again  hungry  flock. 

It  must  be  confessed  Miss  Merrytail  looked  rather 
disconcerted,  though  affecting:  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter  j  she  did  not  care  very  much  to  go  near  her 
mother,  who  might  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  lower 
her  plumes ;  but  sidling  up  to  her  old  friend,  the  turkey- 
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cock,  she  remarked,  with .  rather  an  off-hand  air,  "  Of 
!  course  the  master  will  presently  come  round  to  give  us 
our  breakfast :  it  is  better  than  nothing,  though  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  pleasure  of  picking  and  choosing 
for  ourselves." 

"The  master,  my   dear,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
drily,  "  I  rather  think  has  something  to  mind  beside  us, 
•  at  least  I  never  saw  his  face." 

"  Then  who  is  to  attend  to  us  ?"  inquired  the  young 
turkey,  in  rather  an  affronted  tone,  "  We  surely  cannot 
be  expected  to  stay  here  on  the  stones." 

"  Oh,  don't  fear,  you  shall  receive  attention  enough 
at  the  proper  time,"  answered  the  old  cock,  and  some- 
thing in  his  tone  made  her  fear  to  question  him  farther, 
though  her  curiosity  was  still  more  highly  excited  by 
the  approach  of  the  red-armed  cook  in  company  with  a 
boy,  both  evidently  making  them  their  object  as  they 
advanced  straight  across  the  yard.  As  the  pair  eyed  the 
flock  one  by  one  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  Miss  Merry- 
tail  immediately  endeavoured  to  attract  particular  notice 
to  herself,  by  ruffling  her  feathers,  dipping  her  head  up 
and  down,  and  trying  to  look  as  smart  and  pretty  as  she 
could.  Had  her  mother  been  near,  she  would  have 
prompted  a  different  line  of  conduct ;  but  the  old  cock 
chuckled  so*  discordantly,  that  he  quite  startled  her 
nerves;  and  dropping  her  late  swelling  plumes,  she 
looked  drooping  and  lank  in  a  moment,  which  answered 
the  purpose  as  well  as  if  she  had  received  all  the  cautions 
in  the  world. 

"  Those  four  will  do !"  exclaimed  the  red-armed  cook, 
seizing  the  stated  number,  somewhat  roughly,  and  pin- 
ioning them  quickly,  two  under  each  arm — Merrytail 
remarked  they  were  the  very  finest  and  fattest  of  the 
flock — herself  excepted.  However,  as  they  were  none 
of  her  particular  friends,  she  did  not  feel  much  anxiety, 
but  waited  with  rather  keener  interest  to  know  what  was 
to  be  done  with  herself;  but  apparently  she  was  not 
deemed  worthy  of  particular  notice,  the  cook  merely 
looking  over  her  shoulder  as  she  turned  away,  saying, 
carelessly,  "  Turn  the  rest  out  into  the  stubble-field." 

Very  indignant  was  Miss  Merrytail ;  though  her  mother 
came  up,  joyfully  exclaiming,  "  The  stubble-field  !  how 
my  heart  warms  at  the  sound  of  the  name!  many  a  pleasant 
day  after  harvest  have  we  spent  roaming  in  the  stubbles 
at  home  :  long  before  you  were  born,  child,  when  I  was 
just  such  another  as  yourself;  ah  !  that  was  liberty,  and 
plenty,  and  enjoyment  indeed." 

But  Merrytail  was  determined  not  to  see  with  her 
mother's  eyes  in  any  way;  her  old-fashioned  notions 
were  quite  unsuited  to  her :  so,  drawing  up  her  wings 
with  somewhat  of  the  air  with  which  a  fine  lady  wraps 
j  her  shawl,  she  turned  away  shivering,  half  muttering  to 
herself,  "  It  is  long  before  my  heart  could  warm  to  ban- 
ishment like  that." 

Arriving  at  the  stubble-field,  however,  they  found  it 
quite  an  animating  scene;  and  Merrytail' s  conscience 
told  her  that  for  once  her  mother  had  been  right ;  there 
was  even  more  liveliness,  and  nearly  as  much  plenty  as 
had  been  at  the  barn-door  :  horses,  ploughs,  men,  hard 
at  work ;  pigs,  sheep,  even  the  donkey,  regaling  them- 
selves ;  with  the  additional  improvement  of  pretty  groups 
of  trees,  and  a  bright  running  stream ;  though  this,  in- 
deed, except  as  a  point  of  scenery,  was  of  no  great  value 
to  the  turkeys.  But  Merrytail  thought  on  the  whole 
nothing  could  be  more  enchanting,  and  glanced  towards 
her  mother  every  now  and  then,  expecting  to  hear  her 
ask,  "Now  who  was  right?"  To  her  infinite  surprise, 
however,  the  old  lady  looked  more  dejected  than  ever, 
and  at  last,  as  usual,  unable  to  restrain  her  curiosity, 
Miss  Merrytail  drew  near,  requesting  to  know  the  cause. 
But  her  purpose  was  frustrated  by  an  encounter  with 
the  old  turkey-cock,  who  came  up  gallantly  to  congratu- 
late her  on  the  improvement  in  her  prospects  since  the 
morning.  Immediately  all  the  conceit  returned;  and 


with  a  toss  of  the  head,  as  if  she  never  had  expected  any 
thing  else,  she  replied,  "  Of  course  there  was  no  risk  of 
our  not  being  taken  care  of,  though  my  poor  mother, 
who  can  never  forget  her  old  predilections,  looks  as  woe- 
begone as  if  we  were  still  on  the  old  farm  stint." 

"You  are  fond  of  proverbs,  Miss  Merrytail,"  replied 
her  companion,  with  a  complimentary  air,  "  did  you 
ever  hear  that,  '  the  more  the  merrier ;  but  the  less  "the 
better  fare.'  Perhaps  your  good  mother  remembers 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  lively  scenes  which  afford  you 
such  pleasure." 

Merrytail  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  this  hint,  but 
walking  away,  amused  herself  for  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  and  the  two  or  three  following,  in  exploring  the 
river's  bank,  varying  her  somewhat  abundant  meals  with 
the  blackberries  which  grew  in  profusion  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  :  but  when  weary  of  this  occupation,  she  again 
sought  her  companions,  she  found  their  number  dimin- 
ished by  at  least  a  dozen,  and  the  red-armed  cook 
in  the  very  act  of  seizing  on  two  couples  more,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  to  her  young  attendant,  "  The  field 
will  be  soon  all  turned  up,  and  between  the  cattle  and 
the  fowl  much  hasn't  gone  to  waste ;  'tis  pretty  bare 
now,  so  we  must  hasten  and  manage  those  before  they 
fall  away." 

Time  enough,  the  ploughs  had  advanced  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  fence,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field 
reduced,  and  only  fit  for  the  crows  ;  the  pigs,  sheep,  and 
donkey,  were  gone,  and  the  few  remaining  turkeys 
huddled  disconsolately  under  the  hedge,  stained  as  if  they 
were  only  waiting  for  marching  orders  too. 

"  What  a  change  !  What's  to  come  next?  Where  are 
all  our  friends  ?"  enquired  Merrytail,  of  the  rest,  with 
her  usual  volubility ;  though  the  depressed  looks  of  the 
party  somewhat  startled  her,  and  a  slight  quiver  might 
have  been  detected  in  her  habitually  confident  tones. 
The  old  turkey-cock  was  the  only  one  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  the  place ;  and  as  he  was  no  longer  in  con- 
versational mood,  she  remained  without  any  information 
for  the  present ;  but  when  returning  to  their  usual  shelter 
for  the  night,  they  had  to  pass  by  some  of  the  farm 
buildings,  he  considerately  drew  her  aside,  and  pausing 
before  one  door,  with  a  resolute  push,  set  it  open,  and 
hopped  in,  with  an  expressive  look  inviting  his  com- 
panion to  follow. 

There,  comfortably  lodged  all  in  a  row,  each  in  his 
little  boarded  chamber,  lay  the  friends  from  whom  she 
had  felt  so  rudely  separated  in  the  morning;  heaps  of  the 
daintiest  fare  on  wooden  platters  before  them,  and  as  if  they 
had  been  enjoying  themselves  to  the  full,  all  were  fast 
asleep.  "  Oh.  happy  creatures  !"  exclaimed  the  young 
turkey,  "  why  was  I  left  behind  ?  Did  my  mother  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  promotion  ?  Did  she  prevent  my  re- 
moval ?"  And  her  eyes  actually  flashed  with  indignation 
at  the  thought. 

The  old  turkey-code's  laugh  sounded  very  sneering  and 
disagreeable  now,  as  he  replied,  "  Hush,  silly  child,  your 
mother  has  no  influence  here ;  follow  me."  And  again 
with  pompous  steps  he  led  her  through  the  out-houses, 
until  at  last  they  stood  beneath  a  grating  to  which  she 
had  often  seen  the  cook  resort.  The  place  was  very 
chill,  and  had  much  of  a  prison  air,  and  Merrytail 
felt  uncomfortable,  though  she  could  not  exactly  tell 
why:  but  without  noticing  her  sensations,  her  compa- 
nion, in  a  tone  that  seemed  more  sneering  than  ever,  thus 
addressed  her :  "  You  are  young  and  active,  Miss  Merry- 
tail,  be  so  kind  as  hop  up  to  that  grating,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

Nothing  loth  where  discovery  was  in  question,  she  took 
a  hop  and  a  little  flight,  and  was  the  next  moment  at  the 
lattice ;  there  her  eyes  were  actually  dazzled  with  the 
prospect  that  met  their  view — legs  of  mutton,  joints  of 
beef,  pies,  fish,  loaves  of  bread — in  short,  all  the  good 
fare  of  a  well-stocked  Christmas  larder.  But  what^-what 
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is  that  which  suddenly  attracts  her  attention  !  She  gave 
a  second  hurried  look,  and  faint  and  dizzy,  fell  backwards 
to  the  ground,  in  the  last  moment  of  consciousness, 
catching  the  low  chuckle  of  the  turkey-cock,  as  with 
measured  steps  he  strode  by. 

The  sight  which  so  much  shocked  her  may  easily  be 
guessed ;   four   of    her   late    companions — relations    for 
aught  we  know — hung  there  by  the  heels  :  their  still  un-  j 
plucked  feathers  revealing  their  individuality  at  a  glance 
as  plainly  as  when  alive.     In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed 
on  poor  Merrytail's  heart — the  reason  for  all  the  plenty, 
the  end  of  ail  the  sport;  and,  shocked  as  much  by  direful  j 
anticipations  as  by  the  horrid  certainty  before  her  eyes,  I 
she  dropped  back,  as  we  have  told,  almost  lifeless  on  the 
pavement. 

How  different  did  she  look  the  next  day,  and  many  a 
day  after,  nestling  close  beside  her  mother's  wing,  meekly 
turning  back  to  that  natural  shelter,  as  if  there  only  lay 
safety  from  the  impending  fate  !  How  precious  seemed 
every  word,  every  moment,  when  each  misrht  be  the  last ! 
and  how  little  she  heeded  their  now  diminished  fare,  or 
the  loneliness  that  reigned  through  the  deserted  field  ! 
Again  and  again  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  four  at  a 
time;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last,  though  Merrytail 
was  still  one  of  the  few,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
cognise the  once  sprightly,  conceited  creature,  in  the 
drooping,  timorous  bird  that  flew  off  at  the  sound  of  a 
footstep,  or  cowered  close  beneath  the  hedge. 

At  last  the  cook's  voice  was  heard  one  morning  as  she 
came  along  her  usual  path  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge ; 
but  this  time  it  was  answered  in  deep  manly  tones,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  gruff  boy,  her  former  compa- 
nion ;  and  both  Merrytail  and  her  mother,  now  thoroughly 
of  one  mind,  had  barely  time  to  exchange  a  hopeful 
glance,  when  the  cook,  accompanied  by  their  former 
master,  the  farmer,  entered  the  field. 

"  So  the  old  hen  is  still  alive  :  well,  my  dame  will  be 
right  glad  of  that :  never  was  there  a  better,  according  to 
her  account :  tell  your  mistress  that  she  may  reckon  on 
another  flock  just  as  good  next  year,  since  she  was  kind 
enough  to  order  the  mother  to  be  spared." 

"  For  that  matter,  here's  another  of  the  brood,"  added 
the  cook,  "  as  one  may  say,  she's  as  like  as  two  eggs  to 
her  mother ;  if  one  is  good,  so  ought  the  other ;  and  if 
she  don't  lay  she's  good  for  nothing  else,  she's  such  a 
spent  creature  now  ;  so  you  may  juat  as  well  bundle  her 
up  too." 

*'With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  farmer;  "two 
are  always  better  than  one ;  though,  as  you  say,  but  for 
her  likeness  to  her  mother,  this  would  be  hardly  worth 
the  taking." 

So  Merrytail  had  reason  to  glory  in  the  resemblance 
she  would  once  have  disdained.  Instead  of  feeling  it  a 
mortification,  it  from  thenceforth  became  her  highest 
boast,  though  aware  that  it  placed  her  in  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. The  old  turkey-cock  was  left  behind  j  his  claim  to 
sympathy  too  slight  to  expect  much,  he  still  looked 
wistfully  after  the  parting  group — literally  crestfallen — 
neither  sneer  nor  chuckle  now.  It  was  Merrytail's  turn, 
but  her  better  nature  prevailed.  She  had  been  too  lately 
delivered  from  misery  herself  to  feel  aught  but  genuine 
compassion  when  the  cook  throwing  back  one  of  her 
cold-blooded  glances,  remarked,  "  He  will  do  to  make 
broth." 

And   returning  to  her   old   home   a   wiser,  though  a 
sadder  bird,   where,   in  course  of  time,  she  became  a 
parent,  the   lesson   she   chiefly  dwelt   on  in  instructing  j 
her  young  ones,  cpincided  with  what  we  have  learned  as  ' 
the  saying  of  the  wisest — "  My  son,  seek  not  thou  great 
things  for  thyself." 


pleasure  that  could  be  offered  them.  They  positively 
like  making  beds,  making  fires,  laying  the  cloth,  and 
washing  up  crockery,  baking  bread,  preserving  fruit,  clear- 
starching, and  ironing.  And  why  in  the  world  should 
they  not  do  it  ?  Why  should  not  the  little  lady  have  her 
little  ironing-box  and  undertake  the  ironing  of  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs  ?  I  used  to  do  this ;  and  1  am  sure 
it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  did  me  nothing 
but  good.  On  washing  and  ironing  days,  in  houses  of  the 
middle  class,  where  ail  the  servants  are  wanted  in  the 
wash-house  or  laundry,  why  should  not  the  children  do 
the  service  of  the  day  ?  It  will  be  a  treat  to  them  to  lay 
the  breakfast-cloth.and  bring  up  the  butter  from  the  cellar, 
and  toast  the  bread  ;  and,  when  breakfast  is  over,  to  put 
everything  in  its  place  again,  and  wash  the  china,  and 
rub  and  polish  the  trays.  They  may  do  the  same  again 
at  dinner ;  and  while  the  servants  are  at  meals,  they  may 
carry  on  the  ironing  in  the  laundry.  And  afterwards, 
there  comes  that  capital  exercise  of  sense  and  patience, 
and  skill — the  stocking-darning,  which,  done  properly, 
is  a  much  higher  exercise  than  many  people  suppose. 
And  when  visitors  come,  why  should  not  the  girls  have 
the  chief  pleasure  which  "  company"  gives  to  them — the 
making  the  custards  and  the  tarts,  dishing  up  the  fruit, 
and  bringing  out  the  best  table-linen  ?  And  what  little 
girl  is  there  in  a  market-town  who  does  not  like  going  to 
market  with  her  father  or  her  mother,  till  she  can  be 
trusted  to  go  by  herself  ?  Does  she  not  like  seeing  the  but- 
cher's cleverness  in  cutting  off  what  is  wanted,  and  trying 
to  guess  the  weight  of  joints  by  the  look,  and  admiring 
the  fresh  butter,  and  the  array  of  fowls,  and  the  heap  of 
eggs,  and  the  piles  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ?  I  believe 
it  is  no  small  treat  to  a  girl  to  jump  up  early  on  the 
market-day  morning,  and  reckon  on  the  sight  she  is  going 
to  see.  The  anxiety  may  be  great  when  she  begins  to  be 
the  family  purchaser ;  but  it  is  a  proud  office  too ;  and 
when  the  first  shyness  is  over,  there  is  much  variety 
and  pleasantness  in  it. — -Miss  Martineatts  Household 
Education. 
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I   AM   sure   that   some — perhaps    most  —  girls   have   a, 
keener  relish  of  household  drudgery  than  of  almost  any  j 


Practice  in  German;  adapted  for  Self  Instruction.     By 
FALCK  LEBAHN.    London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.   1849. 

THE  German  language  is  now  a  fashionable  study.  It  is 
rich  in  varied  resources ;  and  the  literature  of  the  country 
offers  to  those  who  acquire  it  an  exhaustless  stream  of 
delight,  of  interest,  and  of  valuable  information  :  but  the 
gate  to  this  wide  field  has  hitherto  been  blocked  up  by 
the  clumsy  looking  instruction  issued  from  the  press.  Mr. 
Falck  Lebahn,  in  his  "  German  in  One  Volume,"  cleared 
the  way,  smoothed  the  road,  and,  if  we  may  speak  meta- 
phorically, bridged  all  the  rivers  of  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity which  arrested  the  traveller's  progress.  Thus  the 
passage  was  opened,  and  the  student  had  nothing  to  do 
but  advance.  The  same  writer  has  now,  however,  in  his 
"  Practice  in  German,"  provided  the  learner  with  a  vehicle 
to  carry  him  a  great  way  forward.  By  his  plan,  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  speedy  and  complete  acquirement  of  the 
language  are  removed ;  and  we  may  impartially  say,  that 
whoever  is  at  the  pains  to  study  these  companion  volumes 
with  common  diligence,  will  in  a  short  time  find  himself 
master  of  no  little  of  the  German  language.  They  are 
simple  in  their  plan,  admirable  in  their  arrangement,  and 
reflect  the  utmost  credit  on  Mr.  Falck  Lebahn,  whose 
talents  are  only  equalled  by  his  industry.  They  have 
been  warmly  eulogized  by  every  portion  of  the  press, 
and  fully  deserve  the  panegyric  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  them,  as  being  at  once  the  best  planned,  and  the  best 
executed  works  of  instruction  which  have  been  prepared 
for  the  German  student.  We  recommend  them  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  acquire  a  language  now  so 
widely  studied,  and  always  so  valuable.  They  will  thank 
us  we  are  sure,  for  this  brief  note  of  introduction. 
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TRY   AGAIN. 

King  Bruce  of  Scotland  flung  himself  down 

In  a  lonely  mood  to  think  ; 
'Tin  true  he  was  monarch,  aai  wore  a  crcv,  a, 

But  his  heart  was  beginning  to  sink. 

For  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a  great  deed, 

To  make  his  people  glad, 
He  had  tried  and  tried,  but  couldn't  succeed, 

And  so  he  became  quite  sad. 

He  flung  himself  down  in  low  despair, 

As  grieved  as  man  could  be  ; 
And  after  a  while  as  he  pondered  there, 

"  I'll  give  it  all  up,"  said  he. 

Now  just  at  the  moment  a  spider  dropp'd, 

With  its  silken  cobweb  clue, 
And  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  thinking  stopp'd 

To  see  what  the  spider  would  do 

'Twas  a  long  way  up  to  the  ceiling  dome, 

And  it  hung  by  a  rope  so  fine, 
That  how  it  would  get  to  its  cobweb  home, 

King  Bruce  could  not  divine. 

It  soon  began  to  cling  and  crawl 

Straight  up  with  strong  endeavour, 
But  down  it  came  with  a  slippery  sprawl, 

As  near  to  the  ground  as  ever. 

Up,  up  it  ran,  not  a  second  it  stayed, 

To  utter  the  least  complaint, 
Till  it  fell  still  lower,  and  there  it  laid, 

A  little  dizzy  and  faint. 

Its  head  grew  steady  —  again  it  went, 

And  travelled  a  half-yard  higher, 
'Twas  a  delicate  thread  it  had  to  tread, 

And  a  road  where  its  feet  would  tire. 

Again  it  fell  and  swung  below, 

But  again  it  quickly  mounted, 
Till  up  and  down,  now  fast,  now  slow, 

Nine  brave  attempts  were  counted. 

•'  Sure,"  cried  the  King,  "  that  foolish  thing 

Will  strive  no  more  to  climb, 
When  it  toils  so  hard  to  reach  and  cling, 

And  tumbles  every  time." 

But  up  the  insect  went  once  more, 

Ah  me,  'tis  an  anxious  minute, 
He's  only  a  foot  from  his  cobweb  door, 

Oh,  say  will  he  lose  or  win  it  ! 

Steadily,  steadily,  inch  by  inch, 

Higher  and  higher  he  got, 
And  a  bold  little  run  at  the  very  last  pinch 

Put  him  into  his  native  spot. 

'  Bravo,  bravo  !"  the  King  cried  out, 

"  All  honour  to  those  who  try, 
The  spider  up  there  defied  despair, 
He  conquered,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

And  Bruce  of  Scotland  braced  his  mincl, 

And  gossips  tell  the  tale, 
That  he  tried  once  more  as  he  tried  before, 

And  that  time  did  not  fail. 

Pay  goodly  heed,  all  ye  who  read, 

And  beware  of  saying,  "  I  can't," 
'Tis  a  cowardly  word,  and  apt  to  lead 

To  Idleness,  Folly,  and  Want. 

Whenever  you  find  your  heart  despair 

Of  doing  some  goodly  thing, 
Con  over  this  strain,  try  bravely  again, 

And  remember  the  Spider  and  King  ! 
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DIAMOND   DUST. 

A  poem  must  be  either  music  or  sense ;  if  it  is  neither, 
it  possesses  no  interest. 

THE  wretched  are  great  readers  of  countenances. 

IN  the  natural  history  of  insects,  the  grub  turns  into  a 
butterfly;  but  it  often  occurs  in  the  natural  history  of 
man,  that  the  butterfly  turns  into  a  grub. 

IT  is  good  and  elevating  to  believe  that  there  are  men 
who  preserve  in  manhood  the  boyish  bloom  of  their  open- 
hearted  teens;  but  as  it  is  a  rare  fortune  to  meet  them, 
let  us  honour,  cherish,  and  love  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  scarcity. 

SPEAK  of  yourself  as  seldom  as  may  be.  If  you  praise 
yourself,  it  is  arrogance ;  if  you  dispraue,  it  is  folly. 

UTILITY  is  the  truest  test  of  excellence. 

PATIENCE  is  power  in  a  man,  warning  him  to  rein  his 
spirit. 

A  house  is  no  home  unless  it  contain  food  and  fire 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body. 

OFTEN  from  our  weaknesses  our  strongest  principles  of 
conduct  ara  born ;  and,  from  the  acorn  which  a  breeze 
has  wafted,  springs  the  oak  which  defies  the  storm. 

TRUE  art  finds  beauty  everywhere. 

f     IT  is  more  noble  to  make  yourself  great  than  to  be 
:  born  so. 

WE  may  safely  fix  our  esteem  on  those  whom  we 
hear  some  people  depreciate. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  allied  to  few  vices  ;  selfishness  to 
I  fewer  virtues. 

HUMILITY  is  the  low  but  broad  and  deep  foundation  of 
every  virtue. 

EVERY  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a 
day  repeated. 

OF  all  struggles,  the  endeavour  to  be  just  is  the 
greatest. 

WHEN  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch] 
in  our  families,  our  tempers  ;  and  in  society,  our  tongues. 

EVERY  time  a  man  breaks  a  divine  law,  he  adds  a 
thorn  to  the  rod  which  he  puts  into  pickle  for  his  own 
back. 

IT  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  elevate  obscure  men 
to  the  higher  class  of  society. 

WISE  sayings  often  fall  to  the  ground,  but  a  kind  word 
is  never  thrown  away. 

READING  is  the  ally,  not  the  adversary  of  genius;  and 
he  who  reads  in  a  proper  spirit  can  scarcely  read  too 
much. 

CRITICISM  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  important 
and  formidable  at  very  small  expense. 

WHEN  the  domestic  virtues  display  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  privations,  and  anxieties,  and  sufferings,  then 
they  shine  most  conspicuously.  They  are  like  the  snow- 
drops  and  crocuses,  which  unexpectedly  peep  out  of  the 
frost-bound  soil,  to  diversify  the  depth  and  dreariness  of 
winter,  and  give  us  a  cheerful  foretaste  of  the  coming 
spring. 

SUSPECT  men  and  women  who  affect  great  softness  of 
mann°r,  an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an  enun-  i 
ciation  studied,  slow,  and  deliberate.  These  things  are  | 
all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of  mental  discipline  1 
into  which  he  that  has  no  sinister  motive  cannot  submit  • 
to  drill  himself.  The  most  successful  knaves  are  sharp,  j 
and  smooth  as  razors  dipped  in  oil.  They  affect  the  I 
innocence  of  the  dove  to  hide  the  cunning  of  the  serpent. 
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DRINKING! 

WHETHER  it  be  attributable  to  our  chilly  northern  skies 
and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  to  the  strong  native  appetite 
for  stimulus  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  charac- 
terized our  race,  certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  a  very  drinking  people,  consuming  enormous 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  and  fermented  liquor 
of  various  sorts.  They  seem  to  have  a  hot  spark  in  their 
throats,  which  stands  in  need  of  perpetual  cooling,  or  to 
be  troubled  with  a  thirst  which  is  perennial,  or  almost 
unquenchable. 

The  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  enters  into  and 
pervades  our  entire  social  system.  We  drink  at  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  We  drink  in  celebration  of  our 
successes,  and  we  drink  to  console  ourselves  for  our  de- 
feats. We  drink  to  enhance  joy,  and  we  drink  to  drown 
sorrow.  When  friends  meet  they  drink,  and  when  they  part 
they  drink.  Men  drink  because  they  are  together,  and  they 
drink  because  they  are  alone.  Political  rejoicings,  social 
meetings,  party  gatherings,  are  all  crowned  with  drink. 
Commercial  men  treat  their  customers  to  drink,  working 
men  gain  their  "  footings"  by  drink,  members  of  parlia- 
ment secm*e  many  "  most  sweet  voices"  by  drink.  In  winter 
\ve  drink  to  keep  out  the  cold,  in  wet  weather  to  keep  out 
the  wet,  in  summer  to  keep  out  the  heat.  We  drink  to  make 
our  food  digest ;  we  drink  to  "  qualify"  this,  that,  and  the 
other  dish ;  we  drink  to  keep  away  the  cholera — in  short, 
one  would  almost  imagine,  from  the  various  uses  of  the 
kind  to  which  drink  is  put,  that  it  was  the  immortal 
Catholicon,  the  Grand  Universal  Remedy.  But  excuses  to 
drink,  in  every  way  and  on  every  occasion,  are  always 
ready  at  hand ;  and  when  it  is  employed  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  on  such  a  multitude  of  occasions,  it  need 
scarcely  be  matter  for  wonder  that  the  quantity  consumed 
in  this  country  should  be  so  very  prodigious. 

We  consume  yearly  about  thirty  million  gallons  of  ar- 
dent spirits  alone.  The  average  annual  consumption  is 
above  two  quarts  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  above  two  gallons  a-piece  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Scotland.  In  the  latter 
country,  whiskey  is  cheap,  the  climate  raw,  and  the  people 
"  drouthy  ;"  and  hence  the  enormous  consumption  of 
the  natives — each  Scot  consuming  as  much  ardent  spirits 
yearly  as  every  two  Irishmen,  or  every  three  Englishmen. 


The  favourite  potation  of  the  latter  is  beer  and  stout,  of 
which  the  consumption  in  England  quite  as  much  exceeds 
that  of  Scotland,  as  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  in  its 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  About  twenty-five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain — equivalent  to  some  fifteen  hundred 
million  pounds  of  bread  (were  the  grain  converted  into 
bread  instead  of  malt) — are  consumed  annually  in  Eng- 
land in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  porter,  ale,  stout,  and 
such  like  drinks. 

Englishmen  are  generally  quick  at  counting  the  cost  of 
things :  and  a  word  may  be  said  on  this  head.  A  little 
"Black  Book"  was  recently  published,  showing  the  cost 
of  the  Government  at  something  like  sixty  millions  a- 
year — truly  a  formidable  sum — the  details  of  which  have 
excited  no  small  amount  of  indignation.  But  what  will 
the  people  say  when  they  are  told,  as  we  now  tell  them, 
that  not  less  than  forty  millions  a -year  are  voluntarily 
spent  by  them  upon  drink  ?  We  do  not  defend  the 
former  excessive  expenditure,  nor  can  tve  say  anything  in 
defence  of  the  latter.  But  we  must  remember,  that  for 
the  expenditure  on  the  purposes  of  Government,  we  have 
at  least  an  admirable  post-office,  an  army  and  navy, 
courts  of  law,  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments, 
penitentiaries,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  And  what  have  we  in  return  for  our  other 
expenditure  ?  Only  a  prodigious  quantity  of  poison,  pro- 
ducing  poverty,  demoralization,  and  crime  !  A  searching 
reform  in  our  public  financial  affairs  may  be  very  urgently 
called  for ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  there 
is  even  a  still  more  imperative  necessity  for  an  equally 
searching  reform  in  our  personal  and  social  expenditure, 
in  respect  of  drink. 

From  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1846,  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  spent  nearly  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  in  intoxicating  drinks ;  about 
£800,000,000  on  spirits,  £176,445,000  on  wines,  and 
£595,904,000  on  malt;  or  equal  to  about  double  the 
amount  of  the  present  National  Debt  !  The  duty  alone 
which  we  paid  on  the  above  articles  during  these  forty- 
five  years,  amounted  to  £644,968,553,  or  equivalent  to 
about  five -sixths  of  the  National  Debt.* 


*For  further  authentic  details,  see  "  Statistics,  on  the  consumption 
ffc.,  of  ardent  spirits,  wines,  and  malt,  in  Eiujland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  1801  to  1846  inclusive,  By  DAWSON  BURNS,  one 
of  the  late  secretaries  of  the  National  Temperance  Society.  Houl- 
ston  and  Stoncman. 
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Our  army  costs  us  about  ten  millions  a  year,  which  we 
think  a  great  deal  too  much;  but,  then  we  voluntarily 
spend  about  fifteen  millions  a  year  on  whiskey,  gin, 
brandy,  and  their  villanous  compounds  !  Our  navy  costs 
about  eight  millions ;  but,  our  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  cost 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  millions  !  We  pay  less  than  a 
million  for  our  admirable  post-office,  and  more  than  four 
millions  for  our  wines  !  The  taxes  we  pay  for  our  courts 
of  law  and  justice  amount  to  a  little  above  a  million : 
the  taxes  we  pay  on  our  tobacco  and  snuff  are  above  four 
millions  !  Financial  reform  is  surely  needed,  but  at  home, 
and  in  the  public  house,  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  Under 
two  millions  a  year  are  spent  on  Life  and  Health  Assur- 
ance ;  and  about  forty  millions  on  drink  of  all  kinds. 
Are  not  these  facts  most  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation  ? 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  because  of  the  money  which 
is  worse  than  wasted  on  all  this  drink,  that  these  facts 
are  to  be  lamented;  but,  because  of  the  many  broken 
hearts,  ruined  characters,  blasted  homes,  diseased  frames, 
crowded  prisons,  vice,  infamy,  and  moral  ruin,  which 
have  everywhere  followed  in  the  track  of  drink.  The 
money  consideration  is  the  very  least, — though  that  is  not 
to  be  overlookc  1 ;  for  the  money  saved  from  drink  migh 
have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  happy  anc 
independent; — but  it  is  the  moral  wreckage — the  brutish 
degradation — the  frightful  social  suffering,  that  have  been 
produced  by  our  drinking  practices,  that  form  the  most 
prominent  considerations  in  our  minds. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  too,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  above  expenditure  has  been  on  the  part  of  those 
who  could  the  least  afford  it,  namely  the  working  classe 
for,  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  drink  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  for  their  use, — and  we  cannot  faii 
to  see  in  the  facts  we  have  stated  still  deeper  cause  for 
lamentation  and  dismay.  What  hope  is  there  for 
people  who  abandon  themselves  to  so  extensive  a  use  ot 
intoxicating  drink  ?  Such  is  the  question,  that  at  once 
presents  itself  in  appalling  force  to  the  philanthropic  mind 

Drink  destroys  a  man's  self-respect,  eats  away  his 
moral  character,  makes  him  powerless  to  resist  the  insidi- 
ous approaches  of  vice,  saps  the  foundation  of  his  spiritual 
being,  ruins  his  health,  brutalizes  his  intellect,  impo- 
verishes his  family,  desolates  his  home,  and  spreads  a 
moral  pestilence  throughout  society. 

The  money  now  spent  by  us  in  drinking,  might  found 
and  maintain  schools  in  every  parish,  and  a  college  in 
every  county ;  and  it  would  leave  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
provide  public  libraries  for  the  free  use  of  the  whole 
population. 

Or,  employed  in  another  direction,  it  would  enable 
most  working  men  to  invest  themselves  with  the  electoral 
franchise,  to  put  money  in  the  savings'  bank,  or  in  the 
assurance  office,  and  to  provide  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance now,  as  well  as  in  time  coming,  of  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  their  families. 

The  time  which  many  men  spend  in  drinking  would, 
if  better  employed,  enable  them  to  master  the  entire 
realm  of  knowledge,  to  read  every  known  tongue,  to 
procure  and  study  every  accessible  book. 

The  abolition  of  the  custom  of  drinking  intoxicating 
drinks  would  empty  our  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  diminish 
our  poor-rates,  fill  our  churches,  schools,  and  mechanics' 
institutes,  and  effect  a  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  grandest  character.  It  would  make  homes  hap- 
pier, the  people  wiser,  and  the  world  better  in  all  respects. 

Although  drunkenness  is  gradually  diminishing  in  this 
country  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  (as  shown  in  a 
recent  article  in  this  Journal),  still  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  wide  field  of  improvement.  There  is 
no  field  of  philanthropic  labour  we  know  of,  that  will 
yield  more  abundant  fruits  than  this.  There  is  room 
enough  for  all  activities  here.  Those  who  would  take 
part  in  this  great  movement  must  aim  at  the  habit,  and 
begin  at  the  beginning.  "  The  diminutive  chain  of 


habit,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  scarcely  heavy  enough  to 
be  felt,  till  it  is  too  strong  to  be  broken."  We  must  begin 
with  children.  Abstinence  from  drink  ought  to  be 
taught  in  all  our  schools,  in  all  our  churches,  by  all  our 
teachers.  It  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  our  homes,  by 
fathers  and  mothers.  And  example  will  teach  it  more 
forcibly  then  than  any  words  can  do. 

When  the  habit  informed,  comparatively  little  can  be 
done.  Yet,  here  too  is  room  for  activity,  and  hope  of 
success.  The  teetotallers  have  shown  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  well-directed  efforts,  in  the  host  of  men 
whom  they  have  made  and  kept  sober,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  drunkards  they  have  reclaimed.  The  Tee- 
total missionary  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  workers  of 
the  age;  and  let  no  one  discourage  his  noble  efforts  to 
reclaim  the  erring  and  the  lost.  There  is  really  in  politics 
no  more  vital  question  than  this;  in  physiology,  none 
more  important  as  regards  our  sanitary  well-being ;  in 
morals  and  religion,  none  more  urgent,  as  concerns  the 
real  virtue  and  happiness  of  our  race.  Therefore,  all  who 
earnestly  desire  a  purer  morality,  a  more  spiritual 
religion,  and  a  more  happy  social  state,  must  fervently 
wish  the  temperance  labourers  "  God-speed." 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  METASTASIO. 

The  pitying  tears  that  steal  from  eyes, — 
From  hearts— by  friendship's  tender  ties 
Fast  bound  to  ours — the  tears  that  flow 
In  silent  sympathy  with  woe  ; — 
Are  like  the  softening  dews  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  blessed  power  is  given, 
To  raise  up  languor-laden  stems, 
And  deck  ev'n  fading  flowers  with  gems. 


AN  OLD  IRISH  MANSION. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  spots  I  ever  visited,  wherein  to 
dream  away  a  summer's  afternoon,  was  the  wooded  moun- 
tainous demesne  of  Oldcourt.  How,  in  years  gone  by, 
I  loved  that  place,  with  its  mossy  orchard,  beneath  whose 
venerable  apple  trees  grew  such  hare-bells,  pink,  blue 
and  white,  as  one  never  sees  in  these  degenerate  days.  It 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and  then,  years  ago,  when 
a  shy,  dreamy  child,  living  in  a  fantastic  world,  whose 
unreal  garniture  was  furnished  by  those  marvellous  up- 
holsterers, Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  the 
mighty  two  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Avon,  whose  names 
should  never  be  disassociated — there  I  used,  day  after  day, 
to  ramble  and  repose  amongst  the  solemn  old  trees, 
building  those  castles  whose  architecture  owns  no  order, 
and  whose  foundation  rests  but  on  the  key-stone  of  a 
rainbow-arch. 

But  I  must  remember  what  I  am  now,  a  sober  woman, 
writing  for  sober  people,  in  a  sober  age,  whose  only 
dreams  are  those  that  may  be  supposed  to  visit  railway 
sleepers;  so  I  will  leave  the  fair  wild  grounds  of  Oldcourt 
and  describe  the  mansion  they  surrounded. 

It  was  a  real  old  Irish  tumble-down  concern,  abound- 

ng  in.  dark  mysterious  unswept  corridors,  long  arched 

inings,  and  low-roofed  rooms,   whose  flooring  was  in  a 

state  of  dilapidation,  which  kept  an  exploring  visitor  in 

a  most  charming  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  his 

premier  pas  would  land  him  on  the  boards  of  the  second, 

T  send  him  crashing  through  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story. 

One  wing  of  the  house  was  more  modern  than  the  rest, 

and  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  family  who  resided  in  it. 

They  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  and  several  sons  and 

daughters  of  various  ages,   all  kind,  hospitable   people, 

never  so  well  pleased  as  when  their  house  was  crammed 

with  visitors,  for   whose    refreshment  a  superabundant 

;able  was  kept  perpetually  spread,    and  a  whiskey  cask 

>erennially  flowing.     The  Hicksons,  for  so  I  shall  call 
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them,  though  themselves  of  excellent  birth,  were  "no 
ways  particular"  as  to  the  rank  or  breeding  of  their 
guests.  Every  one  that  chose  to  drop  in  at  Oldcourt, 
from  the  baronet  of  twenty  descents  to  the  livery-stable 
keeper  who  came  from  the  next  town  to  purchase  hay, 
was  made  welcome  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  despatched 
to  the  terra  incognita  up  stairs,  on  a  sort  of  hap-hazard 
chase  after  a  bedroom,  the  usual  formula  employed  by 
the  host  being  : — "  Just  go  up  stairs  to  the  lobby  like  a 
good  fellow,  open  the  doors  as  you  go  along,  and  take 
possession  of  the  first  room  you  see  without  a  carpet  bag 
in  it." 

Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  rather  queer 
rencounters  would  sometimes  take  place,  and  the  noc- 
turnal comforts  of  the  guests  be  but  indifferently  pro- 
vided for,  had  it  not  been  for  the  superintending  presence 
of  an  ancient  dame,  yclept  -Mrs.  Mahoney,  whose  stores 
of  fine  white  herb-scented  sheets,  home-filled  down  beds, 
and  soft  warm  blankets,  appeared  quite  inexhaustible. 
The  mistress  of  the  house,  in  conjunction  with  her  able 
aide-de-camp,  the  cook,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
commissariat  department,  leaving  the  care  of  all  means 
and  appliances  for  worshipping  the  drowsy  god  to  dear 
old  nurse  Mahoney.  How  well  I  remember  her  with  her 
thick  muslin  neckerchief,  and  cap  to  match,  encircled 
by  a  broad  black  ribbon,  commemorative  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  "a  lone  widdy  ;"  her  shining  black  stuff  petti- 
coat rendered  visible  by  her  bright  cotton  gown  being 
turned  up  in  front,  drawn  tightly  back,  and  carefully 
pinned,  so  as  to  fall  behind  in  a  long  pocket-shaped 
festoon, — a  fashion,  I  believe,  familiar  to  Ireland. 
Since  the  earliest  ages — for  who  forgets  the  exquisite 
mention  of  "  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,"  buried  beneath 
the  "Oak  of  Weeping" — the  faithful  old  domestic, 
bearing  that  endearing  name,  suggestive  alike  of  care 
bestowed  on  our  earliest  and  latest  day,  has  been 
cherished  and  respected  among  right-minded  people. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  when  somewhere  about 
my  tenth  year,  I  first  read  of  Montague  and  Capulet,  I 
loved  and  understood  the  nurse  far  better  that  I  did 
either  Romeo  or  Juliet ;  only,  I  rather  wondered  that 
so  big  a  girl  as  the  latter  would  allow  the  old  woman  to 
scold  her. 

However,  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  Oldcourt, 
amongst  its  various  perfections,  possessed  one  un- 
deniable proof  of  its  claims  to  a  venerable  antiquity, 
viz.,  a  haunted  chamber. 

The  great-grandmother  of  Mr.  Hickson  had  been  a 
distinguished  personage  in  her  day, — a  rich  heiress,  a 
haughty  beauty,  and,  withal,  a  clever  woman  of  business. 
While  assuming  an  overbearing  manner  towards  the  rich, 
she  was  hospitable  and  generous  to  the  poor ;  in  short, 
her  character  might  be  described  as  a  sort  of  compound 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Bountiful.  She  stood 
mightily  on  her  pedigree,  and  no  lady  patroness  of 
Almack's  could  be  more  exclusive  touching  the  birth  and 
breeding  of  those  whom,  she  invited  to  her  house,  than 
was  the  proud  mistress  of  Oldcourt.  She  died  at  a  good 
old  age,  expiring  peacefully  on  a  rich  state  bed  in  one  of 
the  best  rooms  of  her  mansion.  After  her  funeral  the 
apartment  was  shut  up,  and  for  years  remained  unoc- 
cupied. Of  course,  "  there  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us" 
that,  by  the  denizens  of  the  servants'  hall  and  surrounding 
cottages,  the  "  old  mistress's  ghost"  was  said  to  walk 
there,  and  terrify  any  bold  nocturnal  intruder,  especially 
if  he  happened  to  be  of  humble  rank. 

Time,  however,  rolled  on,  and  at  the  period  I  write  of, 
the  extensive  hospitality  of  Mr.  Hickson,  at  times,  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  occupation  of  his  ancestress's  formi- 
dable bed-room  by  some  jovial  guest,  who  cared  not  for 
any  spirits  but  those  against  which  Father  Mathew  wages 
war.  Still  the  state-room  was  not  a  favourite  apart- 
ment, and  was  much  less  frequently  inhabited  than  the 
smallest  cranny-hole  under  nurse  Mahoney's  jurisdiction. 


It  was  rather  difficult  to  come  at  her  real  opinion 
touching  the  haunted  room.  She  would  sigh,  shake  her 
head,  purse  up  her  mouth,  and  look  mysterious,  when  in- 
terrogated on  the  subject.  I  remember  her  once  saying, 
when,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  "  The  Midnight  Bell,"  I 
ventured  to  put  some  queries  to  her  on  the  subject  of 
apparitions,  "  Ask  me  no  questions,  child,  and  I'll  tell  you 
no  lies."  With  which  oracular  response  I  was  fain  to 
content  my  youthful  imagination. 

It  happened  one  day,  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  house  was  more  than  usually  crowded,  that  Mr. 
Hickson  received  a  visit  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  This  was  a  Mr.  Murphy,  agent  to  a 
gentleman  who  possessed  extensive  grouse-moors,  lying 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Oldcourt. 

Mr.  Hickson  was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  had  tried 
in  various  ways  to  obtain  leave  to  go  on  these  mountains 
from  their  non-resident  owner.  By  a  masterly  course  of 
conciliation,  and  a  few  judicious  presents  to  JMr.  Murphy, 
all  fair  and  above-board  however,  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  desired  permission ;  and  now  the  worthy 
agent  had  come  out  to  Oldcourt  on  the  19th  of  August, 
bringing  with  him  a  formidable  looking  fowling-piece, 
and  a  very  mongrel  sort  of  pointer,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
"to  have  a  crack  at  the  birds  himself,  Mrs.  Murphy  being 
particularly  partial  to  cold  grouse-pie."  Truth  to  say, 
Mr.  Hickson  and  his  assembled  friends  would  as  soon 
have  had  Mr.  Murphy's  "room  as  his  company;"  how- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it — it  was  both  polite  and 
politic  to  make  him  welcome  ;  and  all  the  other  dormi- 
tories being  occupied,  Mrs.  Mahoney  was  formally  di- 
rected to  prepare  "the  old  mistress's  room"  for  this 
plebeian  guest,  whose  father  had  been  a  baker,  and  who, 
in  Hibernian  parlance,  "  could  not  count  a  grandfather 
at  all." 

Mr,  Murphy,  when  in  the  society  of  his  betters,  was 
a  timid  sort  of  man,  rather  apt  to  be  troubled  with  mau- 
vaise  honte — an  unpleasant  and  unnational  infirmity,  which 
however  abated  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing's potations ;  and  after  predicting  that  the  morrow 
would  be  a  sort  of  Bartholomew's  day  to  the  grouse, 
he  retired  to  his  room  in  a  most  unwonted  state  of 
hilarity. 

Next  morning  the  party  of  impatient  sportsmen  as- 
sembled in  good  time  round  the  breakfast-table,  and 
marvellous  was  the  demolition  of  substantial  viands,  in- 
cluding hot  meat  and  potatoes,  that  ensued.  At  length 
the  host,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  exclaimed — 
"  Where's  Murphy  this  morning  ?  I'm  sure  I  hope  the 
fellow  won't  mistake  any  of  us  for  grouse,  and  pepper 
our  faces  by  chance." 

"  Not  he,"  rejoined  one  of  the  guests — "even  if  he 
did  fire  at  one  of  us,  he'd  be  sure  to  miss.  I  was  out 
with  him  one  day,  and  I  give  you  my  word,  he  couldn't 
shoot  a  hay-stack  flying — the  very  dogs  were  laughing  at 
him  ! " 

Just  then  the  individual  in  question  entered  the  room, 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  table  in  solemn  silence.  A 
sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man,  he  certainly  looked  than  on 
the  previous  evening;  and  his  cadaverous  paleness  of 
visage  caused  his  host  to  exclaim — 

"  Why,  Murphy,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  man ; 
you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost  ?" 
A  deep  groan  prefaced  the  reply. 

<e  Ah,  don't  be  talking  to  me,  but  give  me  a  cup  of 
green  tea  to  keep  the  life  in  me,  until  I  make  the  best  of 
my  way  home  out  of  this  terrible  place." 

Every  one's  attention  was  now  of  course  excited;  a 
torrent  of  questions  was  poured  on  the  poor  man,  who  at 
length,  when  fortified  by  the  desired  beverage,  seasoned 
with  "  a  small  taste  of  whiskey,"  began  his  tale  aa 
follows : — 

"  When  I  went  up  stairs  last  night  I  wasn't  long  turn- 
ing into  bed,  but  I  didn't  put  out  my  candle,  for  I  re- 
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membered  hearing  that  the  old  lady  used  tn  walk,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  't,  would  be  just  as  pleasant  as  not 
to  have  the  light  in  the  room  till  I  went  to  sleep.  Well, 
somehow  I  couldn't  do  that  as  fast,  as  I  thought,  so  I  lay 
awake  turning  one  thing  and  another  over  in  my  mind, 
till  the  house  was  all  hushed,  and  there  was  a  big  long 
snuff  on  the  candle.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  on  the 
lobby ;  tap,  tap,  tap,  it  went,  till  it  came  to  the  door. 
'Merciful  Moses!'  says  I  to  myself,  ''tis  the  high- 
heeled  shoes  of  the  old  woman,  and  here  she  is!'  The 
door  opened  slowly,  and  sure  enough  in  walked  the  old 
lady.  Though  all  my  limbs  were  shaking,  I  had  sense 
enough  left  to  pretend  to  be  asleep,  and  I  kept  the  corner 
of  my  eye  open.  She  was  dressed  in  red  satin,  with  high- 
heeled  shoes  on  her  feet,  and  a  brass  candlestick  in  her 
hand ;  arid  she  had  a  mighty  fierce  look  with  her,  that 
went  through  and  through  me,  as  she  first  looked  at  me, 
and  then  walked  towards  the  table.  She  took  up  my 
candlestick,  quenched  the  candle  with  her  finger,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  giving  a  look  as  good  as  a  pro- 
cess at  me,  before  she  shut  the  door.  Oh,  indeed  'tis 
truth,"  he  added,  seeing  incredulity  strongly  depicted  in 
the  faces  of  his  auditors.  "  Sure  the  housemaid  can  tell 
you  there  was  no  candlestick  in  my  room  this  morning. 
I  didn't  close  an  eye  all  night  with  the  fright  I  got, 
and  I  wouldn't  spend  another  hour  in  this  house  if  I  got 
the  fee-simple  of  Minister  by  it  !" 

So  saying,  the  ghost-seer  arose,  took  a  rueful  farewell 
of  the  company,  and,  despite  all  remonstrances  and  con- 
jectural explanations,  set  out  for  town  the  moment  his 
horse  was  saddled. 

The  Hicksons  and  their  guests  had  •  no  faith  in  appa- 
ritions, yet  they  could  not  help  saying  to  each  other,  that 
it  certainly  was  a  queer  business,  and  that  Murphy,  goose 
as  he  was,  must  have  seen  something.  Various  remarks 
and  conjectures  were  offered,  until  Mr.  Hickson  jumped 
up  from  table,  saying — 

"  Come  boys,  'tis  high  time  we  were  on  the  mountains. 
Peace  be  with  my  old  grandmother  !  Who  knows  but  she 
saved  some  of  us  from  being  shot,  by  frightening  Murphy 
back  to  town  ! " 

About  an  hour  after  breakfast,  when  the  sportsmen 
had  all  departed,  Mrs.  Hickson  betook  herself  to  the 
upper  regions,  there  to  commune  with  Mrs.  Mahoney, 
ostensibly  touching  domestic  regulations,  but  in  reality 
to  gain  some  information  respecting  Mr.  Murphy's  ad- 
venture. The  lady,  however,  resolved  to  introduce  the 
matter  cautiously,  and,  if  possible,  not  allow  the  ghost- 
story  to  transpire.  She  therefore  commenced — 

"  That  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  strange  man,  nurse;  he  went 
away  quite  suddenly  after  breakfast." 

"  Oh  then,  I'm  sure  Ma'am,"  rejoined  the  faithful  do- 
mestic, "  lie's  small  loss  any  way.  'Twas  well  we  weren't 
all  burnt  alive  in  our  beds  last  night  through  his 
means." 

"  How  was  that,  Nurse  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  then,  Ma'am.  I  always  take  a  round  of 
the  house  every  night  to  see  that  all  is  right  before  I  go 
to  bed ;  and  last  night,  as  I  was  passing  the  state-room, 
what  should  I  see  but  a  light  shining  under  the  door. 
'  Oh/  says  I,  '  this  will  never  do.  I'll  engage  this  town- 
agent  made  a  baste  of  himself  with  the  whiskey-punch, 
and  tumbled  into  bed  without  quenching  his  candle ;  ('twas 
a  tallow-dip  too,  by  the  same  token,  that  Kitty  gave  him,) 
and  I'm  afeard  of  my  life  the  snuff  will  fall  over  and  set 
fire  to  the  place.  So  in  I  went,  and  there  was  my  gentle- 
man lying  quite  quiet,  fast  asleep,  and  the  candle  burning 
away.  I  outed  it  and  carried  it  off,  and  shut  the  door 
asy,  right  glad  that  I  chanced  to  go  in." 

Mrs.  Hickson  gave  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then,  to  nurse's 
immeasurable  delight,  described  the  mental  sufferings 
which  had  been  so  unconsciously  inflicted  on  the  unlucky 
agent. 

Such  was    the  denouement  of   Mr.  Murphy's  ghost- 


story;  and  somewhat  similar,  I  believe,  would  be  the  true 
explanation  of  all  the  so-called  "  well-attested  narratives 
of  apparitions"  on  record. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Hicksons'  mansion  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  "  old  mistress's  room"  became  classed  among 
the  things  that  "  have  been  and  are  not."  But  to  the 
end  of  nurse  Mahoney's  life  she  took  the  utmost  pride 
and  pleasure  in  telling  "  how  she  frightened  the  agent, 
and  made  him  as  good  as  swear  that  her  brown  merino 
was  a  red  satin,  and  that  the  old  slippers  that  the  mis- 
tress gave  her  were  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes  ! " 


AULD  ELSPA'S  SOLILOQUY. 

There's  twa  moons  the  nicht, 

Quoth  the  auld  wife  tae  hersel', 
As  she  toddled  hame  fu'  cantie, 

\Vi'  stomach  steep'd  wi'  yill. 

There's  twa  moons  the  nicht, 

An'  watery  dae  the  glower, 
As  their  week  were  burning  darkly. 

And  their  oil  were  Tinning  owcr? 

An'  they're  aye  spark,  sparkin 

As  my  ain  auld  croozie  did, 
When  it  blinket  by  the  ingle, 

And  the  rain  drapt  on  its  lid. 

O,  I'm  unco  late  the  nicht, 

And  on  the  cauld  hearth  stanc, 
Puir  Tamie  ull  be  croonin' 

Wae  an'  weary  a'  his  lane. 

An'  the  wee  bit  fire  I  left, 

By  this  time's  black  an'  cauld  ; 
Od  I'll  ne'er  stay  out  sae  at  e'en, 

For  I  ken  I'm  frail  an'  auld. 

I  never  like  tae  see  twa  moons  ; 

The  speak  o"  storm  an'  rain, 
An'  aye  whan  the  neist  morning  comes, 

My  head  is  wracked  wi'  pain. 

ANDREW  PARK. 


MY  WALK  TO  "  THE  OFFICE." 
No.  2. 

The  Desert  and  the  City.— The  Old  House  in  Westminster.— 
Mary  May. 

BY  some  little  effort  bf  the  imagination,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  my  respectable  travelling  friends  alluded  to 
in  p.  84,  No.  32,  we  may  perhaps  partially  enter  into  the 
sensations  experienced  by  a  wayfarer,  alone,  deserted,  and 
with  no  help  at  hand,  toiling  still  on  and  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Desert.  We  can  see  depicted,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  interminable  waste  of  waterless  sand,  and  almost 
feel  the  annihilating  rays  of  the  burning  sun, — we  can 
fancy  too,  as  time  and  hope  pass  on,  the  starting  blood- 
shot eyeballs,  now  turned  upward  to  the  fire-red  sky  in 
imploring  supplication  for  relief;  now  piercing  into  the 
dim  distance,  in  hopeless  search  for  that  which  will  not, 
cannot  come.  We  can,  in  the  mind's  eye,  distinguish  the 
just  parted  lips  attempting  utterance  of  a  prayer  the 
parched  and  swollen  tongue  refuses  to  pour  forth,  the 
while,  in  that  lonely  solitude,  the  incidents  of  years  and 
the  busy  world  are  passing  through  the  heated  brain  of 
that  lone  wanderer ;  and  the  heart  uplifts  its  silent  cry  in 
throbs  of  anguish  which  ascend  to  that  high  throne,  where 
voice  alone  would  ever  fail  to  reach.  And  anon  we  can 
discern  the  tottering  steps  becoming  more  feeble,  as  the 
limbs,  grown  powerless  and  stiff,  refuse  to  bear  their 
almost  lifeless  burden  on  its  dismal  way,  and  then,  while 
crouching  to  the  earth,  and  biting  the  dust  in  madness 
and  the  deathpang  agony,  the  wild  birds  swoop  in  cir- 
cles smaller,  and  still  less,  to  watch  the  passage  of  the 
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fleeting  spark,  to  feast  upon  the  remnant  of  what  was 
once  a  man ;  as  for  the  rest,  that  is  beyond  their  reach — 
the  spirit  has  fled  to  its  kindred  light,  and  it  is  free  ! 
Now  in  such  a  position  what  must  be  the  intensity,  the 
awfully  oppressive  weight  of  such  feelings  of  utter  loneli- 
ness. But  far,  far  across  that  desert  land,  on,  on  beyond 
the  line  where  earth  and  the  etherial  heavens  seem  to 
meet  (would  that  they  did  !)  ;  still  on,  across  mountains 
and  through  vales,  traversing  mighty  pathless  seas,  and 
passing  such  wondrous  specimens  of  nature's  work,  that 
the  highest  aims  of  man  are  lost  beside  them,  and  then 
you  may  fall  upon  a  Babel  of  a  city,  where  languages 
innumerable  are  spoken,  yet  called  withal  the  mother 
tongue ;  where  words  indeed  are  spelt  alike,  or  should  be, 
but  their  sense  varying  with  the  interpretation  each  man's 
heart  may  put  upon  them.  Talk  to  yon  hard  visaged 
passer-by  of  charity,  and  of  the  mercy  which  droppeth  as 
a  dew  from  heaven,  and  you  speak  an  unknown  tongue; 
recount  to  yon  wan  and  crippled  half-idiot,  half-knave 
begging  in  the  streets,  the  joys  of  life  procurable  to  man 
by  honest  work,  and  speak  to  him  Chaldaic,  he  will  un- 
derstand it  every  bit  as  well :  or  stay  the  hand  of  yonder 
ragged  little  thief,  and  tell  him  of  the  horrors  attendant 
upon  crime,  the  worth  and  honour  of  an  honest  man ; 
well,  tell  him  this,  and  he  may  stare  a  cunning,  leering, 
"  knowing  "  stare,  which  plainly  says  how  great  a  fool  he 
thinks  you  are.  Or,  even  once  again,  take  that  somewhat 
respectable,  plodding  old  gentleman  standing  at  his  own 
shop-door,  and  tell  him  of  the  riches  literature  can 
boast ;  of  the  works  of  art  ennobling  all  mankind ; 
genius  and  its  offspring,  elevating  the  minds  of  men,  and 
leading  them  on  to  something  spiritual  and  godlike, — 
something  immortal  and  sublime,  and  he  may  think  it  all 
very  pretty,  and  he  dare  say  it  is,  for  he  would  not  con- 
tradict your  scholarship's  word  ;  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  and  he  would  feel  obliged  by  your  informing 
him  how  hog's  bristles  are  in  the  market,  for  he  docs  a 
little  in  that  way,  being  in  the  brush  line.  Well,  then, 
I  say,  in  this  very  Babel  of  a  city,  are  creatures  traversing 
life's  path  more  lonely,  more  desolate,  than  that  desert 
wanderer,  who  do  not  mercifully  die,  as  he  did,  but, 
wish  to  heaven  they  could. 

I  hardly  recollect  at  the  moment  whether  my  breakfast 
had  been  of  a  very  indigestible  character  that  particular 
morning,  but  I  do  remember,  if  not  the  vei*y  words,  still 
the  substance  of  the  above,  running  heavily  like  a  dray- 
horse  through  my  brain,  as  with  my  gaze  cast  downwards 
towards  the  pavement,  I  was  trudging  at  my  usual  pace  to 
"  the  office;"  when  a  light-hearted  musical  voice  suddenly 
aroused  me  with  a  pleasant  "  Good  morning  to  you, 
Sir."  I  looked  round,  and  it  was  my  old  acquaintance 
Mary  May.  But  this  was  by  no  means  our  first  time  of 
meeting,  and  so  that  the  patient  reader  may  know 
something  more  about  her,  let  him  collect  his  faculties, 
and  listen  to  the  following  "short,  true,  but  particular 
account." 

Some  years  ago  stood,  as  also,  in  fact,  at  the  present 
time  stands,  in  a  certain  street  in  Westminster,  a  house 
let  off  in  tenements,  much  loftier  than  its  neighbours  on 
either  side,  and  though  now,  as  then,  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, from  the  habits  of  the  inhabiCants  and  the  utter 
ignorance  in  which  it  is  kept  of  such  compositions  as 
paint,  whitewash,  or  soap  and  water,  still  bears  proofs, 
both  in  outward  style  and  inward  ornament  of  its  having 
once  upon  a  time  been  far  more  kindly  cared  for.  Now, 
although  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  prove  that  things 
inanimate  have  any  means  whereby  to  make  their 
grievances  known,  still  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that 
the  stairs  of  that  house  went  a  long  way  to  prove  some 
such  existence  on  their  part,  for  creaking  of  such  an 
eloquent,  expressive  character  it  was  never  my  fortune  to 
listen  to  before  or  since, — could  it  but  once  reach  their 
owner's  ears,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  plead  in  vain. 
Well,  it  must  be  full  ten  years  ago  now,  on  a  stormy 


winter's  night,  while  the  rain  was  beating  in  through  the 
numerous  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  little  back  attic  of 
that  same  house,  the  darkness  made  palpable  as  it  were 
to  the  sense  of  touch  by  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  rush- 
light, whose  tiny  flame  was  flickering  in  constant  danger 
of  being  extinguished  by  the  boisterous  wind  that  came 
moaning  through  the  desolate  apartment.  "  Ay,  'twas 
a  rough  night,"  and  terrific  was  the  battle  of  the 
elements  without,  but  there  was  a  scene  then  passing 
within  that  little  miserable  corner  of  the  house,  which 
made  one  cease  to  think  of  that,  and  pause  the  while  one 
looked  in  wonderment  and  almost  awe  on  this. 

Lying  on  a  frame  of  wood-work,  covered  with  just  so 
much  of  furniture  as  might  dignify  it  by  the  term  of  bed, 
was  a  poor,  wan,  miserable-looking  woman,  not  old  in 
years,  though  deep  furrows  marked  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head; neither  were  the  traces  of  some  early  beauty 
altogether  indiscernible,  albeit  the  cold  clammy  sweat 
of  death  was  on  her  brow.  On  the  edge  of  the  bed  was 
sitting,  or  rather  reclining,  a  girl  about  seventeen,  almost 
as  pale  as  the  mother  that  lay  beside  her ;  and  in  her 
anxious  look  one  might;  read  the  tender  love,  the  won- 
dering dread,  and  the  efforts  that  her  nature  made  to 
bear  her  up  through  this  long  night  of  trial.  Clasping 
the  poor  woman's  hand  in  hers,  she  leant  her  face  down 
to  her  parent's  cheek,  to  catch  any  whispered  word  of 
parting  love,  as  also,  even  while  she  trembled,  to  watch 
the  growing  coldness  of  her  mother's  lips. 

"  Mary,"  murmured  the  poor  woman,  as,  with  feeble 
of  effort,  she  grasped  her  daughter's  hand  more  tightly, — 
"  Mary,  dear,  you'll  mind  what  I  say,  love,  and  not 
forget  it.  I  know  you  may  have  to  fight  for  it,  to 
struggle  for  it,  to  starve  for  it,  perhaps  to  die  for  it,"  and 
an  expression  something  like  a  smile  passed  over  her 
face  as  she  continued,  "  but,  my  dear  girl,  let  all 
your  efforts  be  to  keep  your  conscience  clear." 

The  poor  girl  could  not  speak,  for  her  tears  flowed 
fast,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled  from  the  very  energy 
with  which  she  vowed  to  keep  in  never-fading  green  those 
words. 

"  You  will  promise  me,  Mary,"  resumed  the  mother ; 
"  I  know  you  will ;  you  have  been  a  good  girl,  and  a 
comfort  to  me  in  life ;  so  promise  me  this,  dear,  and 
you  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  in ." 

"  Yes,  dear  mother,"  sobbed  the  crying  girl,  and 
staying  the  dreaded  word.  (:  I  Will  strive ;  1  will  work ; 
I  will  be  honest ;  I  will  keep  my  conscience  clear." 

"  Bless  you,"  returned  the  mother,  "  I  know  you  will ; 
and  may  God  give  you  strength  to  do  it." 

Arid  there,  locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  did  those 
poor  creatures  lie,  now  and  then  murmuring  words  of 
comfort  each  to  the  other,  till  at  last  the  mother  spoke 
again. 

"  Mary,  dear,  the  rushlight's  going  out ;  in  the  corner 
is  a  wee  bit  more;  put  it  up,  love — its  getting  very, 
very  dark." 

The  light  was  still  glimmering  as  brightly  as  it  had  ever 
done,  but  mechanically  the  poor  girl  sought  the  "wee 
bit"  of  candle,  and  placed  it  in  a  bottle,  the  rushlight 
occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  broken  candlestick ; 
this  done,  she  returned  to  her  post  of  vigil,  but  there, 
alas  !  she  was  not  needed  now — her  mother  was  dead  ! 
and  Mary  May  was  left  alone. 

Long  did  the  poor  girl  sit  on  the  edge  of  that  miserable 
bed,  utterly  unconscious  of  anything  but  the  one  great 
fact  just  passed ;  and  then  at  length  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  action  crossed  her  mind,  and  she  trembled  at 
the  idea,  that  again  she  must  go  forth,  again  fight  the 
fight  that  willing  industry  so  often  has  to  battle  with,  and 
get  in  return — a  crust,  perhaps  accompanied  with  harsh 
words,  cruel  insults,  and  cold  sneers  at  her  "  propriety ;" 
ay,  many's  the  poor  girl  who  would  have  toiled  on  and 
on  in  virtuous,  honest  labour,  were  she  but  left  to  her 
native  modesty,  and  not  tainted,  hardened,  and  made 
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shameless  by  the  conduct  and  remarks   of  those  con- 

but reforming   and  improving  them  by  a  rod   of  love, 

trolling  them.     Oh,  when  will  that  glorious  day  arrive, 

and  teaching  them,  by  the  best  of  lessons—  the  force  of 

when,  opening  their  mental  eyes,  men  shall  look  upon 

her   example  —  the   road   to    fortune  and   respectability, 

themselves  and  others  as  they   ought,  seeing  and  honour- 

and so,  through  all,  to  "keep  their  conscience  clear." 

ing    the   God-spark   that   burns    continually    in    every 
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breast  alike,  —  none  the  dimmer  for  its  cloak  of  rags,  none 

the  brighter  for  its  outer  covering  of  a  robe  of  blue  ;  ay, 

would  they  but   look   and   recognise,    and   realize   this 

ALLY  MOORE. 

one,  this  God-illumined  light,  they  would  never  dare  to 
curse  the  temple  in  which  it  is  ordained  to  burn,  how- 
ever wretched  it  might  seem  to  earthy  eyes. 
But  let  me  hasten  on.     I  need  not  detail  poor  Mary's 
grief  and  wretchedness  at  the  parish  burial  of  her  mother  ; 

In  last  night's  dream  I  was  again 
A  happy-hearted  child, 
And  freely  as  the  air  I  strolled, 
Where  greenest  meadows  smiled, 
The  robin  carolled  forth  his  song, 

albeit  in  the  house  she  found  some  comforters  on  her 

The  sunlight  glittered  o'er 

return  to  the  little  attic  ;  —  yes,  there  were  men  and  women 

The  road  I  used  to  go  school  — 

too,  whose  lives  were  of  the  most  degraded  class,  living 

Beside  young  Ally  Moore. 

in  wretchedness,   nay,  never  had  been  anything  else,  had 

never  known  anything  beside  ;    but  they  had  hearts,  and 

A  truant  boy,  I  wandered  forth 

feelings,  and  sympathies  to  be  moved  by  others'  woes, 
and  they  comforted  and  soothed  as  best  they  could  j  and, 
in  truth,  there  was  a  something  in  the  look  and  speech  of 
Mary  which  even  checked  the  outpouring  of  a  word  that 
might   offend.      Do  you   wonder,  gentle  friend,  at  this 
strange  contrast  found  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  poverty 

'Mong  April's  early  hours, 
And  watched  the  bee  and  butterfly 
Upon  the  opening  flowers 
And  picked  the  beech-nuts  'neath  the  trees, 
Roaming  the  woodland  o'er, 
Yet  all  the  biggest  ones  I  kept 
For  lovely  Ally  Moore. 

and  crime  ?  nay,  I  pray  you,  do  not,  for  that  would  argue 

a  non-knowledge  of  the  poor,  and  that  would  argue  —  but 

And  when  beneath  the  maple's  shade 

I  forbear  ;    conscience  here  speaks  best,  so  I  will  say  no 

We'd  linger  side  by  side, 

more. 

She'd  wonder  I  disliked  my  book 

Neither  do  I  think  it   necessary  to   enumerate   the 

But  never  —  never  chide, 

trials  and  temptations  Mary  had  to  pass  through  and  to 
battle  with  j  then*  name  is  legion,  and  so  trumpet-tongued, 
that  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  have  heard  of  them. 
She  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  with  a  number 

And  try  to  teach  the  letters  there 
Whose  names  I  could  not  tell, 
For  I,  alas  !  had  learned  to  love 
Before  I  learned  to  spell. 

of  other  girls,  many  younger  than  herself,  and  they  the 

For  her  I  found  the  cat-bird's  nest 

most  precocious  in  their  sins  ;  and  in  this  arena  was  her 

In  wild  wood's  hidden  dale, 

hardest  victory  won  ;    the  tittered  sneer  she  taught  her- 

And bulrushes  and  buttercups 

self  to  pass  unheeded  ;  the  whispered  temptations  to  stray 
from  that  one  path  she  hitherto  had  trod,  were  uttered  to 

I  gathered  from  the  vale  ; 
The  watercress  beneath  the  wave, 

a  deafened  ear  ;  the  bright  prospects  predicted  and  con- 
firmed by  the  many  extra  articles  of  dress  shamelessly 
held  forth  by  their  wearers,   were   lifted   up   before  a 

The  mint  from  marshy  shore, 
With  berries  red  of  winter-green, 
I  sought  for  Ally  Moore. 

darkened  eye  ;  and  in-doors  and  out,  through  good  and  ill 

And  sometimes,  on  my  way  to  school, 

report,  did  Mary  May  for  ever  bear  in  fond  remembrance 

I'd  stray  to  Alder-brook, 

that  last  faint  utterance  of  her  mother's  prayer  —  to  keep 

And  tying  on  a  length  of  threads 

her  conscience  clear. 

A  bent  pin  for  a  hook, 

But  some  more  ready  pen  than  mine  must  describe 

Would  angle  half  the  day  away 

the   lonely,    solitary  hours    she   passed    in    that   poor, 

By  dingle  and  by  dell, 

dreary  room  ;    many's  the  time,   and  oft,  with  little  or 

And,  going  home  at  night,  would  coax 

no   fire,  on  bleak,    cold,  winter's  nights  would  she   sit 

Dear  Ally  not  to  tell. 

wearied  and  faint,  with  no  friend,  not  even  an  acquaint- 

On afternoons  of  Saturdays 

ance  she  could  trust  ;  there  would  she  strive  to  pierce  the 

Like  uncaged  birds  we  flew, 

dark  veil  which  overhung  futurity,  and  vainly  search  for 

To  chase  the  thistles'  winged  seed, 

any  glimmering  that  might  indicate  a  spot  where,  some 

Or  pull  the  violets  blue  ; 

day  or  other,  the  sun  might  shine  ;  but  it  was  all  a  deep 

And  once  I  snared  a  little  wren 

dark  blank,  as  far  as  happiness  was  concerned,  to  her,  so, 

On  currant  bushes  low, 

bowed  to  the  earth  with  her  weary  weight  of  grief,  she 

But  the  bright  tear  in  Ally's  eye 

felt  indeed  the  utter  desolation  of  her  heart,  from  the 

Soon  made  me  let  it  go. 

f&ct  tlicit  slio  WAS  ctlofic 

For  her  I  climbed  the  apple  tree, 

But  courage,  my  ^ood  girl,  courage,  and  hold  on  but 

Whose  trunk  was  lithe  and  slim,       '     < 

yet  a  little  while  ;  what  means  that  earnest  conversation 

To  get  the  ripest,  reddest  fruit. 

going  on  between  your  master  and  his  wife  ?  there  seems 

Upon  the  topmost  limb. 

but  one  doubt  about  the  matter. 

Oh  !  happy  days  to  live  again 

"  I  know  her  trustworthiness  and  honesty,"  says  the 

In  innocence  and  glee, 

husband  ;    "  but  will  she,  think  you,  have  the  necessary 

For  I  .\  os  all  the  world  to  her, 

firmness   to  overcome  so   many  unruly  spirits  ?     I  am 

Ano  she  the  world  to  me. 

afraid  not." 
"Try    her;    and    if    she    fail,"    rejoined    the  wife, 
"  blame  me  ;    but  rely  upon  it,  she  has  other  and  better 
resources  to  fly  to  than  over-awing  them,  to  keep  them  to 

Then  I  awoke  a  weary  man, 
For  long,  long  years  have  flown  ; 
The  April  of  my  life  is  o'er, 
The  glorious  June  is  gone—  ~ 

their  duty  and  their  work." 
"  Then  so  it  shall  be,"  replied  the  master,  and  the 

For  only  once  the  May  flowers  bloom 
On  childhood's  blissful  shore, 

matter  was  settled. 

And  only  once  the  heart  can  love 

And  now  behold  my  Mary  May  the  fore-mistress  of  a 

As  mine  loved  Ally  Moore. 

large  shopful  of  girls  j    nothing  proud,  nothing  strict, 

CALEB  LYON. 
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THE  FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE. 

IT  was  a  chilly  evening  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
18 — ,  sleet  began  to  fall,  the  wind  blew  searchingly,  and 
all  around  looked  dirty,  desolate,  and  wet.  Madame 
de  St.  Amaranthe,  who  had  been  making  calls  and  shop- 
ping, was  returning  home  cold  and  cross.  She  had  at 
one  house  heard  of  a  rival  being  invited  to  a  party,  to 
which  she  herself  had  received  no  invitation,  and  at 
another  had  seen  a  dress  which  her  friend  was  to  wear  on 
the  morrow  at  a  ball,  which  quite  eclipsed  her  own ;  she 
had  been  disappointed  in  procuring  some  silk  of  the 
shades  she  wished  for  to  finish  her  embroidery ;  she  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  own  face  in  a  mirror  that  hung 
provokingly  in  the  way,  displaying  a  countenance,  of 
which  the  discontented  expression  alone  would  have 
deprived  of  all  beauty,  even  had  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  day  not  transferred  the  roses  of  her  lips  to  the  point 
of  her  nose ;  and,  to  crown  all,  having  no  engagement  for 
that  evening,  she  was  on  her  way  to  spend  it  at  home 
stupidly  with  her  husband. 

As  she  passed  down  a  narrow  street,  the  nearest  way 
to  her  own  dwelling,  a  feeble,  constant,  querulous  cry  of 
"  Matches,  matches,"  exasperated  still  more  her  angry 
feeling,  and  when  the  poor  feeble  old  man  who  hawked 
them  about,  turned  and  begged  her  in  broken  accents  for 
God's  sake  to  purchase  a  packet  of  his  humble  merchan- 
dise, to  enable  him  to  buy  something  to  eat,  she  passed 
on  with  a  stony  look  without  an  answer.  Still  the  cry 
pursued  her;  and  as  the  rain  began  to  fall  faster,  she 
turned  into  a  neighbouring  church,  where  she  resolved  to 
wait,  until  both  beggar  and  sleet  had  passed  by. 

Madame  de  St.  Amaranthe,  the  daughter  of  a  silly, 
heartless,  worldly  mother,  had  been  married  at  sixteen,  not 
however  against  her  wishes,  for  she  longed  to  marry  some 
one,  that  she  might  have  the  power  to  order  pretty 
toilettes,  go  where  she  pleased,  and  flirt  with  whom  she 
fancied — and  when  M.  de  St.  A.  was  proposed,  and  she 
was  asked  if  she  had  any  objection  to  him,  she  eagerly 
answered,  "  Oh  no !  none  in  the  least,  I  rather  like  him 
than  otherwise,  and  shall  he  happy  to  comply  with  my 
parents' wishes."  Monsieur  de  St.  Amaranthe  d'llfraville 
was  a  worthy  man,  very  much  in  love  with  the  pretty 
face  of  his  young  fiancee,  and  persuading  himself  that 
Coralie  Clairville's  anxiety  to  be  married  was  only  anxiety 
to  marry  him,  he  looked  forward  undoubtingly  to  happi- 
ness, as  he  thought  her  far  too  young  to  have  any  faults 
that  might  not  easily  be  corrected.  He  was  deceived — a 
love  of  pleasure,  and  dislike  of  restraint ;  an  empty  head, 
and  temper  spoilt  by  indulgence,  is  a  very  difficult  soil  to 
work  upon,  and  these  qualities  ere  long  displayed  them- 
selves. The  sort  of  love  her  youth  and  beauty  had  in- 
spired soon  melted  away,  and  was  replaced  by  no 
stronger  or  more  enduring  affection,  and  they  lived  as 
many  couples  in  easy  circumstances  do,  apart  from  one 
another — he  seeking  in  scientific  pursuits  an  interest  he 
could  not  find  at  home,  and  she  running  after  all  the 
fashionable  frivolities  of  the  day,  that  Paris  renders  so 
graceful  and  so  captivating.  Coralie  had  quick  talents 
and  perception,  and  a  superabundance  of  vanity ;  no 
wonder  then  that  she  excelled  in  all  accomplishments  : — 
languages  she  learnt  without  difficulty,  but  except  ena- 
bling her  to  talk  nonsense  in  five  ways,  instead  of  only 
one — they  were  of  no  further  use,  for  she  never  looked 
into  a  book.  She  sang  and  played  with  execution,  cor- 
rectness, and  taste,  for  she  had  studied  hard  under  the 
best  masters ;  but,  as  her  music  was  rather  a  matter  of 
reason  (one  may  say,)  than  feeling,  it  gave  no  pleasure 
to  herself  further  than  as  it  ministered  to  her  vanity. 
She  drew  in  order  to  design  patterns  for  her  fancy  work 
in  fact  her  only  occupation,  unless  lounging  over  a  novel 
of  the  day  may  be  so  termed — and  these  we  fear,  how- 


ever talented,  when  they  are  not  positivel/lmmoral,  or 
rendered  interesting  to  wrongly  constituted  minds  by 
unnatural  horrors,  give  at  best  but  false  or  distorted  views 
of  human  nature. 

The  good  Cure  who  had  prepared  her  for  her  first 
communion,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  touch  her  heart ; 
she  learnt  quickly  all  the  necessary  catechisms,  which  she 
repeated  as  a  parrot,  that  as  little  time  might  be  lost  as 
possible  from  more  important  studies,  and  when  this  duty 
was  over,  dreamed  no  more  of  religion :  for  when  she 
occasionally  attended  mass  in  a  becoming  costume,  she 
thought  there  of  anything  rather  than  the  sacred  mys- 
teries which  ought  to  have  engaged  her  attention.  Upon 
this  day,  she  entered  God's  house  to  avoid  doing  an  act  of 
charity,  and  to  shelter  herseK  from  the  weather.  She 
neither  crossed  herself  upon  entering  to  compose  her 
thoughts,  nor  knelt  on  passing  the  altar;  and  in  short, 
icr  whole  demeanour  was  so  irreverent,  that  an  old 
woman  and  young  girl  who  were  retiring  from  their 
devotions,  involuntarily  stept  aside,  to  let  pass  afar  off, 
so  unholy  a  figure.  After  looking  about  her  for  some 
minutes,  she  sat  down  opposite  a  representation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  in  stone,  in  order  to  criticize  its  execution, 
which,  perhaps  in  all  its  details  was  not  quite  faultless — 
but  as  she  gazed,  the  purity  of  look,  the  mild  resignation 
of  the  countenance,  made  her  call  to  mind  the  expression 
of  her  own  as  she  beheld  it,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat 
with  a  sensation  near  akin  to  anger,  feeling  somewhat 
bumbled  and  ashamed  at  the  contrast. 

The  storm  still  continuing,  the  old  woman  and  girl 
were  yet  in  the  church.  They  were  going  the  round  of 
the  stations,  and  conversing  upon  the  sufferings  of  our  Sa- 
viour. Where  he  is  depicted  bending  under  the  weight 
of  his  cross,  the  younger  female  knelt  down,  saying  aloud, 

Oh  Lord  !  who  didst  carry  a  heavy  cross  up  Mount 
Calvary,  for  my  sake,  teach  me  to  bear  the  little  crosses 
of  this  life  for  Thine  !"  The  calm  look  of  both  as  she  said 
this  short  prayer — thin,  pale,  and  even  ragged  as  they 
were — struck  Madame  de  St.  A.  so  forcibly,  that  she 
could  not  help  muttering,  "I  wish  I  could  believe  as 
firmly  as  these  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious  creatures  do, 
for  then  perhaps  my  mind  would  be  as  peaceful."  But 
as  it  was  now  fair,  she  pursued  her  way,  joining  to  her 
former  discontent  with  the  world  in  general  something 
like  shame  and  anger  against  herself  in  particular,  and  a 
half-formed  wish  that  she  could  believe  and  pray,  and  be 
as  happy  as  pious  people  invariably  are.  When  she 
arrived  at  her  house,  she  changed  her  dress  by  a  bright  fire, 
and  sat  down  to  a  well-served  dinner.  An  idea  flashed 
across  her,  that  home  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  disagree- 
able a  place  as  she  usually  considered  it ;  but  an  unfortu- 
nate question  from  her  husband,  as  to  whom  she  had  seen 
during  her  visits  that  morning  soon  banished  these  good 
instincts,  and  brought  to  her  mind  all  the  thoughts  of 
wounded  vanity,  jealous  rivalry,  and  worldly  frivolity 
which  had  before  disturbed  it.  Next  morning  she  was 
still  brooding  over  her  petty  vexations,  when  herfemme 
de  chambre  said,  abruptly,  "  Ah !  Madame,  what  a  dreadful 
occurrence !  a  poor  seller  of  matches  has  been  found  this 
morning,  dead  of  cold  and  hunger,  for  there  was  neither 
firing  nor  food  in  his  house  ;  and  his  daughter,  who  was 
ill,  was  taken  just  in  time  to  be  recovered  by  a  little 
nourishment,  or  she  would,  poor  thing  !  have  been  buried 
with  him."  Madame  de  St.  Amaranthe  felt  sick  at  heart, 
and  burst  into  tears.  "  I  would  not  have  related  this  to 
Madame,  could  I  have  thought  it  would  have  so  affected 
her  sensibility,"  exclaimed  Lisa,  surprised  at  an  outburst  of 
feeling,  from  one  she  had  never  observed  show  any  before. 
"  I  am  very,  very  sorry !  Poor  man  !  He  ought  to  have 
made  his  wants  known.  I  am  very  nervous !— it  is  no- 
thing !  You  may  go,  Lisa,  and  when  I  want  you  I  will 
ring."  Madame  de  St.  A.,  unaccustomed  to  reflection, 
wept  bitterly,  repented  her  idleness  (for  in  truth  it  was 
more  to  avoid  taking  her  hands  out  of  her  warm  muff, 
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than  any  dislike  to  give,  that  made  her  pass  the  match 
merchant)  ;  she  wept  then  for  some  minutes,  resolved 
always  to  bestow  a  trifle  in  future,  then  dried  her  eyes, 
and  comforted  herself  with  thinking  that  it  was  not  her 
fault.  She  did  not  know  the  poor  creature  wanted  food  ! 
It  was  impossible  to  give  to  every  one  who  begged  !  Still 
feeling  dissatisfied  with  herself,  she  went  out  to  banish 
her  unpleasant  thoughts  by  plunging  into  amusement, 
and  soon  to  forget  her  sympathy,  sorrow,  and  scarcely- 
formed  good  resolutions. 

The  day  after,  returning  home  by  the  same  church  she 
had  entered  to  avoid  the  unhappy  old  man,  now  gone 
where  sorrow  and  sickness  could  no  more  come  near  him, 
the  whole  was  brought  back  to  her  mind,  and  a  good  im- 
pulse made  her  turn  again  into  the  sacred  building, 
and  try  to  remember  "  Our  Father."  A  coffin  on  trestles 
was  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  same  young  girl 
and  woman  she  had  before  seen  there  were  asperging  it, 
and  weeping  bitterly.  Madame  de  St.  A.'s  heart  was 
softened  at  the  moment,  and  she  said  to  the  younger 
female,  "  If  the  relation  you  mourn  was  as  poor  as  you 
appear  to  be,  you  ought  not  to  regret  him ;  take  this 
napoleon,  and  get  some  decent  mourning."  "  Ah, 
Madame,  forgive  me,  I  thought  you  were  hard-hearted  ! 
How  wicked  I  am  to  judge  my  neighbour.  God  bless 
you  !  and  support  you,  if  you  ever  come  to  lose  a  father 
as  I  have."  "  He  was  your  father,  then  ?"  "  Yes,  my 
lady,  and  he  died  of  starvation ;  no  one  would  buy  his 
matches."  Hastily  pulling  out  her  purse,  Madame  de 
St.  A.  emptied  its  contents  (five  napoleons)  on  the  coffin, 
and  leaving  the  church,  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  to 
avoid  the  poor  grateful  girl,  who  gave  a  pang  to  her  heart 
by  following  her  with  blessings,  begging  to  know  her 
name,  and  where  she  lived. 

The  salutary  impression  left  by  this  little  incident  was, 
however,  soon  effaced.  Our  heroine  plunged  anew  into 
dissipation,  became  more  and  more  a  mere  woman  of 
fashion,  and  at  twenty  -six,  late  hours  and  luxurious  living 
had  so  hurt  her  health  and  spoilt  her  complexion,  that 
no  one  would  have  guessed  her  at  less  than  thirty-six. 

Deeply  grieved  that  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  his  wife 
were  fruitless — mortified  by  having  no  family,  for  this 
foolish  woman  had  twice  been  unfortunate,  owing  entirely 
to  her  obstinate  folly  and  impatience  of  the  least 
restraint — M.  de  St.  Amaranthe  listened  to  the  insidious 
counsels  of  a  soi-disant  friend,  and  began  to  seek  excite- 
ment in  gambling  at  the  Bourse.  Fortune  favoured 
him,  for  a  long  time  money  flowed  rapidly  in,  and 
Madame  even  showed  occasionally  an  appearance  of  affec- 
tion towards  one  who  so  liberally  supplied  her  extrava- 
gances. Their  house,  their  horses,  her  toilettes,  her 
entertainments,  were  the  constant  theme  of  the  world's 
admiration ;  and,  if  the  power  of  gratifying  every  selfish 
wish,  and  the  absence  of  reflection  upon  anything  dis- 
agreeable be  happiness,  Madame  de  St.  A.  was  supremely 
happy. 

But  the  tide  at  length  turned.  Grown  bold  and  care- 
less by  success,  M.  de  St.  A.  engaged  in  a  speculation 
where  gain  would  have  been  mines  of  wealth,  and  where 
loss  was  ruin.  He  lost ;  and  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  (though  last,  not  least)  those  of  his  unworthy 
wife,  drove  him  to  despair,  and  in  a  fit  of  derangement, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  which, 
however,  failed  in  its  object,  but  by  wounding,  disfigured 
him  for  life. 

After  some  time  his  affairs  were  settled,  and  it  was 
found  that,  when  every  creditor  was  paid,  a  small  farm 
and  an  income  of  1500  francs  was  all  that  remained  to 
them,  for  older  than  Coralie  Clairville,  deeply  enamoured, 
and  his  own  master,  he  had  committed  that,  unheard-of 
piece  of  folly  of  marrying  a  woman  with  no  fortune,  in- 
stead of  one  with  equal  means  with  himself,  as  is  the 
custom  in  our  admirably  organized  system  of  society.  To 
llfraville  then  they  went,  to  live  a  life  which,  had  her 


mind  been  rightly  constituted,  might  still  have  been  a 
useful  and  a  happy  one,  but  which,  to  Madame  de  St. 
Amaranthe,  was  a  banishment  for  ever  from  everything 
worth  living  for.  Except  her  clothes  and  her  evil  pro- 
pensities, she  carried  with  her  nothing  into  the  country 
that  she  had  enjoyed  at  Paris,  and  when  first  they  came  in 
sight  of  their  future  home,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
pretty  garden,  and  shaded  as  well  as  sheltered  by  old 
trees,  she  talked  of  nothing  but  the  smokiness  of  the 
house,  which  consisted  of  six  rooms,  and  one  large  salon 
that  had  lately  been  added.  A  clear  brook  brawling  over 
rocks,  she  only  observed  was  noisy  ;  and  the  happy  village 
sounds  which,  softened  by  distance,  struck  upon  the  ear, 
she  thought  vulgar  and  disagreeable ;  the  old  woman  who 
was  to  cook  for  them  was  ignorant,  the  girl  engaged  to 
wait  upon  herself  awkward ;  everything  raised  a  murmur, 
and  she  went  to  bed  weeping,  only  to  awake  with  a  head- 
ache, that  afforded  an  excuse  for  remaining  in  bed,  from 
which  she  said  she  never  wished  to  rise  again.  JUit  God 
is  merciful  as  well  as  just :  He  gave  her  a  longer  trial,  and 
she  at  last  arose,  walked  through  her  house  and  garden, 
and  condescended,  so  far  as  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
servants,  who,  quite  intimidated  by  the  airs  of  the 
Parisian  lady,  were  unusually  backward  in  offering  the 
services  which  appeared  so  distasteful  to  their  new 
mistress. 

"  Pray,  is  there  any  one  to  speak  to,  who  lives  near 
this  ?" 

"  No  one  in  the  rank  of  Madame  but  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
and  Docteur  Daffe." 

"  A  country  cure,  and  apothecary,  repeated  she,  in 
accents  of  contempt.  "  Are  there  no  families  ?  Who 
lives  there,  in  that  chateau  that  I  see  on  the  hill  ? — but 
indeed,  who  that  could  avoid  it  would  bury  themselves 
in  this  solitude  ?" 

"  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Tailleuse,  his  lady  and  daughter. 
The  son  is  at  school." 

"  Is  Madame  old  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  quite  young,  and  her  daughter  is  nearly 
seventeen;  they  always  come  to  church,  and  sometimes 
have  company  staying  with  them  ;  they  are  much 
respected,  and  do  much  good." 

"  Country  gentry,"  muttered  the  fine  lady ;  "  but  any 
society  is  better  than  none;  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  delighted  to  see  the  fashions." 

Fired,  then,  with  the  noble  idea  of  astonishing  the  vil- 
lagers, and  delighting  the  family  at  the  chateau,  who 
would,  she  supposed,  be  attired  in  fashions  of  a  year,  or 
at  least  six  months  date,  and  eagerly  make  her  acquaint- 
ance for  the  sake  of  her  patterns,  Madame  de  St.  Ama- 
ranthe, in  her  most  brilliant  toilette,  and  holding  a  richly- 
bound  prayer-book  in  her  hand,  went  to  take  possession  of 
the  crimson  velvet  chair,  and,  prie  dieu,  she  had  ordered 
to  be  sent  down,  as,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  amuse- 
ment, an  hour  even  in  a  country  church,  where  she 
doubted  not  but  that  she  would  be  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers,"  would  at  least  be  one  hour  got  rid  of.  The 
bell  had  ceased — mass  had  begun — the  little  simple 
church  was  full  of  the  peasantry,  in  their  holiday  dresses, 
but  Madame  de  St.  A.  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  her 
.own  conspicuous  chair,  placed  immediately  behind  those  of 
the  de  la  Tailleuses,  who  were  already  there.  As  she 
could  not  see  their  faces,  she  employed  herself  in  noticing 
their  dresses.  The  mother  wore  a  blue  mousseline  de 
laine,  with  small  brown  leaves  upon  it,  a  brown  satin 
mantelet,  and  bonnet  with  blue  ribbons  under  it,  close 
and  warm,  for,  although  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
weather  was  cool ;  the  daughter,  a  gown  like  her  mo- 
ther's, a  blue  shawl,  and  straw  bonnet,  entwined  with  a 
wreath  of  blue  periwinkles ;  all  was  quite  plain  and 
unpretending,  but  fresh,  and  of  the  most  fashionable 
form,  and  poor  Coralie  began  to  fear  her  p&tterns  were 
not  needed,  and  also,  that  perhaps  her  own  elaborate 
costume  was  not  altogether  quite  in  character  with  a 
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village  church.  Their  old  black  oak  chairs,  on  which  the 
arms  had  been  carved  many  a  century  ago,  covered  with 
dark  puce  velvet,  had  an  air  of  anoient  respectability 
that  threw  her  gorgeous  and  glittering  seat  into  the  shade. 
Alas !  alas  !  an  envious  mind  finds  subjects  of  envy 
everywhere,  but  it  had  never  been  occasioned  by  plain 
dresses  and  worm-eaten  wood  before ;  and  Madame 
de  St.  Amaranthe  quitted  the  lowly  church  in  a  worse 
frame  of  mind  than  that  in  which  she  had  entered  it,  bad 
as  that  was. 

M.  de  la  Tailleuse,  helping  his  wife  and  daughter  into 
a  little  pony-carriage,  took  the  reins  from  his  servant,  and 
drove  slowly  off,  nodding  to  one,  speaking  to  another 
peasant,  and  throwing  an  orange  to  almost  every  little 
child  they  passed,  without  appearing  to  observe  the  fine 
lady  who  was  walking  affectedly  through  the  crowd. 

Some  days  after  this  scene,  taking  a  walk  of  some 
length,  byway  of  getting  through  the  weary  day,  Madame 
de  St.  A.  felt  tired,  and  observing  a  very  neat,  substan- 
tial-looking cottage,  she  knocked  at  the  door,  and  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  rest  herself. 

"  Enter,  Madame,  is  not  this  house  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains your  own  ?  Oh,  how  I  have  prayed  for  this  day ! 
And  now  it  has  come,  I  have  not  words  to  express  my 
gratitude." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  answered  the  amazed  lady. 
"  I  never  saw  \our  face  before." 

"  Have  you  then  forgotten  the  poor  people  who  were 

weeping  over  a  coffin  in  the  church  of- ,  upon  which 

you  emptied  the  contents  of  your  purse  ?" 

Coralie  remembered  it  well,  and  blushed  a  little  at  the 
remembrance,  but  could  not  recognise  in  the  healthy, 
stout  woman,  and  bright-faced  girl  before  her,  the  ema- 
ciated beings  she  had  then  relieved,  to  relieve  herself  from 
the  oppiessive  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow.  These  six  na- 
poleons had,  it  seems,  enabled  them  not  only  to  purchase 
food  and  clothing,  but  were  enough  for  the  girl  to  ap- 
prentice herself  to  a  couturiere.  She  afterwards  accom- 
panied her  aunt  to  her  native  village,  where  her  trade 
prospered,  and  where  they  lived  respected.  A  year  before, 
a  young  farmer  had  married  her,  whom,  with  pride,  she 
presented  to  Madame  de  St.  A.,  telling  him  to  thank  their 
kind  benefactress ;  and  then  taking  a  fat  baby  out  of  a 
cradle,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  name  the  next  after  Ma- 
dame's  husband  or  herself,  according  to  its  sex.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Coralie  felt  herself  interested — for 
the  first  time  felt  the  pleasure  of  doing  good ;  and,  on 
her  return  home,  looked  so  alive,  that  her  poor  husband 
hazarded  a  compliment  upon  the  beautifying  effects  of 
country  air,  which  was  well  received. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Cure  paid  a  visit,  and  men- 
tioned with  satisfaction  the  benevolent  action  the  lady 
(whose  behaviour  in  church  had  certainly  not  prepos- 
sessed him  in  her  favour)  had  performed,  in  presence  of  her 
husband,  to  whom  it  seemed  a  new  light ;  he  looked 
affectionately  at  his  wife,  addressed  her  as  my  dear  Co- 
ralie, and  the  day  passed  in  a  manner  it  had  not  done  for 
many  a  year.  The  Cure  was  a  man  of  observation ;  he 
saw  how  matters  stood,  and  trusted  that  a  wretched  worldly 
education  had  not  entirely  perverted  her  heart ;  and  that 
she  might  be  led  by  gentle  degrees  towards  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  This  little  unexpected  incident  was  an  advan- 
tage gained,  and  he  resolved  to  try  and  improve  it.  In 
furtherance  of  this  benevolent  plan,  he  raised  Madame  de 
St.  A.  in  the  opinion  of  her  husband  and  poorer  neigh- 
bours, mentioned  her  with  respect  at  the  chateau,  ad- 
dressed his  conversation  to  her,  as  if  he  supposed  that 
charitable  actions  were  habitual  to  her,  and  at  last 
she  began  to  feel — first,  a  desire  to  seem  good,  then  a 
languid  wish  to  be  so,  and  not  long  after  these  good 
symptoms  showed  themselves,  a  fixed  determination  to 
set  about  trying  to  be  in  reality  all  she  at  first  cared  onle 
to  appear ;  but,  at  first,  she  found  it  not  so  easy  as  shy 
thought ;  very  frequently  her  trials  did  not  succeed,  and 


the  Cure,  to  whom  she  often  spoke  now  without  restraint, 
enlightened  her  as  to  the  reason.  She  relied  upon 
herself  alone ;  her  own  will  and  endeavours  she  thought 
sufficient  ;  she  did  not  seek  for  strength  from  God, 
without  which  her  strongest  endeavours  went  for  no- 
thing. By  degrees,  in  recalling  the  words  she  had  learnt 
in  her  childhood,  and  hearing  their  exposition,  with 
a  contrite  heart  she  began  to  comprehend  the  great 
benafits  to  be  derived  through  her  Saviour's  death,  and 
at  last  felt  real  sorrow  for  her  sins  past,  and  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  sin  no  more. 

To  be  brief,  the  conversation  and  advice  of  the  Cure, 
to  whom  she  confessed  all  her  life  pas'u  without  reserva- 
tion, wrought  by  degrees  a  happy  change  ;  she  became 
as  patient,  as  meek,  as  sweet-tempereJ,  as  she  had  been 
before  the  contrary ;  her  husband  loved  her  better  than 
he  had  ever  done,  even  when  first  he  married  her.  The 
accomplishments  she  possessed  contributed  to  their  mu- 
tual amusement;  the  cultivation  of  her  long-neglected 
mind,  her  domestic  concerns,  and  the  care  of  the  poor, 
gave  her  constant  occupation ;  so  that  she  lived  a 
happy,  useful,  contented  life,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her,  and  never  neglected  morning  and  night  to  thank 
God  for  having,  by  their  ruin  in  this  world,  paved  the 
way  for  their  salvation  in  the  next. 


SONNET. 

TO    THE    SKYLARK. 

Hail  soaring  lark  !  I  too  must  speak  of  thee, 
What  though  thou  hast  been  sung  in  sweeter  lays 
Than  I  can  give  ?  Yet  will  I  tune  thy  praise, 

Thou  beauteous  emblem  of  true  minstrelsy, 

As  best  I  may,  and  when  at  morn  I  see 
Thee  heavenward  take  thy  monitory  flight, 
Still  may  my  thanks  for  blessings  of  the  night 

Arise,  blithe  bird,  with  thy  sweet  melody 
All  cheeringly  upon  the  listening  ear, 

Thy  warbling  gush  with  golden  sunlight  blends, 
Pdch  as  the  summer  shower,  the  prophet  seer 
Called  down  on  the  parched  earth  :  then  still  to  heaven 

Let  good  men  pray,  when  thy  sweet  song  ascends, 
For  still  to  good  men's  prayers  are  blessings  given. 

J.  K. 


THE    CHEERFUL  HEART. 

"  1  cannot  choose  but  marvel  at  the  way 
In  which  our  lives  pass  on,  from  day  to  day ; 
Leaving  strange  lessons  in  the  human  heart, 
And  yet  like  shadows  letting  them  depart." 

Miss  LANBON. 

How  wearily  the  little  news-boy  plodded  along  the 
deserted  streets  on  that  New  Year's  Eve.  The  cold 
rain  was  beating  fiercely  upon  him,  and  a  few  tattered 
garments  served  to  protect  him  from  its  rage.  All  day 
had  he  been  out  amid  the  storm,  and  was  now  returning, 
weary  and  hungry,  to  his  humble  home.  The  street 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  as  he  passed  by  them  you  could 
see  by  the  gleam  that  his  face  was  pale  and  emaciated — 
could  see  that,  young  as  he  was,  something  had  been 
there  already  to  attenuate  his  features,  and  give  that  wan 
and  desolate  look  which  can  be  given  only  by  some  great 
affliction,  some  pinching  want  or  overwhelming  grief. 
You  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  a  dark  shadow  was  resting 
upon  his  pathway — a  shadow  out  of  which  there  seemed 
just  then  but  little  hope  of  escape.  Born  amid  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  left  fatherless  while  yet  in  his 
cradle,  his  life  up  to  that  hour  had  been  nothing  but 
misery — and  the  whole  record  of  that  life  was  written  in 
his  pale  face  and  tattered  rags.  Yet,  with  all  this,  as  he 
passed  along,  a  close  observer  might  have  noticed  a  strange 
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light  in  his  clear  blue  eye — an  expression  of  kindly 
cheerfulness,  such  as  we  may  not  often  see  in  this  world 
of  care  and  grief — for  God's  blessing  was  upon  him — the 
blessing  of  a  cheerful  heart.  The  sorrow  of  his  life, 
however  deep  and  abiding — the  gloom  upon  his  pathway, 
however  dark  and  fearful — dimmed  not  that  light  that 
burned  so  quietly,  and  yet  so  steadily  within.  Like  the 
Vestal  fire  of  old,  it  grew  not  dim,  but  threw  its  rays  far 
out  over  the  great  gloom  around  him — even  now  the  cold 
storm  beat  upon  him  unheeded.  There  are  waking 
dreams  that  come  upon  us  sometimes  when  we  least  ex- 
pect them — bright  dreams  of  love,  and  home,  and  heaven ; 
beautiful  visions  of  such  a  future,  now  filled  and  crowded 
and  blessed  the  heart  of  that  forsaken  boy.  He  was 
dreaming  as  he  walked  along,  of  better  days  to  come — 
of  the  time  when  poverty  in  his  pathway  should  depart, 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  spring  up  to  bless  him  with 
their  presence — of  a  bright  home  far  away  from  that 
great  city,  upon  whose  cheerful  hearth  the  fire  should  not 
go  out,  and  where  hunger  should  never  haunt  him  more. 
And  then  into  that  dream  of  a  better  life — into  that  vision 
of  a  cheerful  home,  far  off  among  the  green  hills,  came 
a  pleasant  face,  the  face  of  his  beloved  mother.  He  could 
see  her  as  she  sat  by  the  lattice,  at  the  quiet  evening  hour, 
reading  the  Bible,  with  the  last  red  rays  resting  like 
a  glory  upon  her  brow,  while  the  rose-leaf  trembled  at 
the  window,  and  the  little  violets  folded  themselves  to 
sleep.  Very  pleasant  was  the  picture  then  passing  be- 
fore the  gaze  of  that  ragged  child — very  glorious  the 
panorama  of  green  hills,  and  bright  flowers,  and  singing 
birds — very  beautiful  that  humble  cottage,  half  covered 
by  the  clustering  foliage,  and  his  heart  thrilled  and 
heaved  with  a  strange  rapture,  never  known  before — such 
rapture  and  such  joy  as  the  stricken  poor  can  never  know, 
save  when  some  good  angel  comes  down  from  the  blue 
heaven,  and  beckons  them  away  from  the  haunts  of  woe 
and  wants  in  which  they  suffer,  to  the  free  air  and  the 
blessed  sunshine. 

But  the  dream  had  passed — the  sun  had  set — the 
flowers  faded — the  cottage  disappeared.  Of  all  the 
beautiful  vision,  so  cheering  and  so  glorious,  no  trace  re- 
mained— no  vestige  of  leaf,  or  tree,  or  bird — no  letter 
of  his  mother's  Bible — no  love- light  of  his  mother's  eye. 
The  darkness  came  around  him,  and  he  found  himself 
there  amid  the  storm,  in  the  silent  streets  of  the  great 
city;  so  gathering  his  garments  more  closely  about  him, 
he  hurried  along  to  his  home,  with  a  prayer  upon  his  lip 
and  God's  sun-light  in  his  heart.  Turning  into  an  ob- 
scure street,  a  few  steps  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a 
wretched  dwelling,  which  he  entered.  Follow  now,  and 
behold  a  scene  of  want  and  penury,  such  as  may  be  found 
sometimes  in  this  world  of  ours — a  scene  upon  which 
men  look  with  unconcern,  but  on  which,  thank  God !  the 
angels  gaze  with  joy ;  a  home  where  poverty  struggles 
with  a  brave  heart  and  is  conquered. 

Before  the  fire  sat  a  pale,  sad  woman,  upon  whose  fea- 
tures the  traces  of  great  loveliness  were  still  visible, 
though  sorrow  had  sharpened  them  somewhat,  and 
ghastly  want  done  much  to  dim  their  beauty.  Upon 
her  high  and  queenly  brow  the  blue  veins  were  clearly 
I  visible,  as  the  blood  coursed  through  them  with  unwonted 
rapidity.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  Some 
new  sorrow  had  started  afresh  the  sealed  fountain  of  her 
grief — and  now,  as  she  gazed  silently  upon  the  red  embers, 
in  all  the  utter  agony  of  despair,  it  might  seem  that  hope 
had  gone  for  ever,  and  God  forsaken  her. 

"  Mother ! "  said  the  boy  as  he  entered,  all  dripping 
with  rain,  "  I  have  come  at  last,  and  1  am  tired  and 
hungry." 

( '  My  son  !  my  son  ! "  replied  the  mother,  "  there  is 
no  morsel  of  food  in  the  house,"  and  her  lip  quivered. 
"  We  must  starve  1  we  must  starve ! "  and  her  tears 
broke  forth  afresh. 

Thus  had  it  been  for  many  a  weary  month.     With 


scarcely  food  sufficient  to  support  life,  that  mother  and 
her  boy  had  struggled,  and  suffered,  and  wept,  and  prayed 
— and  now  that  the  cold  winter  was  coming  on,  no  won- 
der that  her  heart  shuddered  and  her  cheek  grew  pale  at 
the  hopeless  prospect  ahead.  How  could  they  pass  the 
dreary  days  and  long  nights,  the  storm  and  the  terrible 
cold,  without  food  and  raiment,  and  shelter  ?  And  then 
where  could  they  go  when  the  landlord  should  thrust 
them  from  their  present  wretched  dwelling,  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do  on  the  morrow  ?  Verily  the  gloom  and 
despair  were  great  and  fearful !  And  yet,  even  at  that 
desolate  hour,  an  eye  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
friendless  widow.  There,  by  the  hearth-stone — by  the 
dying  embers  an  angel  hovered — an  earthly  angel,  even  in 
the  guise  of  that  tearful  child,  for 

Earth  has  its  angels,  though  their  forms  are  moulded 

But  of  such  clay  as  fashions  all : 
Though  harps  are  wanting  and  bright  pinions  folded, 

We  know  them  by  the  love-light  on  their  brow. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "we  will  not  starve — God  has  not 
forsaken  us.  There  are  better  days  to  come,  mother !  I 
saw  it  in  a  dream,  and  in  it  I  beheld  your  own  dear  self, 
and  you  were  singing  a  pleasant  song  away  in  that  blessed 
home.  Oh,  mother,  cheer  up  !  cheer  up  ! " 

When  the  little  boy  lay  down  upon  his  wretched  couch 
that  night,  he  was  changed.  His  mother's  great  despair 
had  transformed  him  from  a  suffering  child  into  a  strong- 
hearted  man — from  a  weak  and  helpless  dependent  into 
an  earnest,  thoughtful  worker;  henceforth,  his  path  was 
one  of  duty  alone — and  no  allurement,  be  it  ever  so 
bright,  could  turn  him  from  it.  Before  him  glittered  for 
ever  a  guiding  star,  from  which  neither  the  cares  nor  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  could  for  an  instant  divert  his  intense 
and  absorbing  gaze.  Existence  had  for  him  but  one 
object,  and  his  utmost  energies  were  taxed  for  its 
attainment. 

Never  did  the  sun  rise  in  greater  splendour  than  on  the 
New  Year's  morning  following  that  night  of  hunger, 
gilding  the  spires  and  domes  of  the  city  with  its  rays. 
The  streets  were  already  filled  with  the  gay  crowd 
seeking  pleasure,  and  men  walked  as  though  new  life 
had  been  given  them  by  the  general  hilarity  and 
bracing  air. 

In  the  most  crowded  street  was  the  news-boy,  not  the 
disconsolate,  wretched  lad,  who  had  plodded  his  way 
through  the  storm  the  night  before,  to  a  desolate  home 
and  a  supperless  bed.  You  would  not  have  recognised 
him  as  he  hurried  along,  eagerly  intent  on  his  new  avoca- 
tion, and  his  face  all  radiant  with  the  great  hope  that 
struggled  in  his  heart. 

That  night  joy  visited  the  forsaken  fireside.  They  had 
paid  the  landlord  his  rent,  and  still  had  sufficient 
left  to  purchase  food.  It  was  a  merry  New  Year  for 
them. 

Years  came  and  went.  Great  changes  had  taken  place. 
The  boy  had  grown  to  manhood.  High  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him.  Wealth  flowed  into  his  coffers — his 
praise  was  upon  every  tongue.  And  at  this  very  hour, 
upon  the  banks  of  a  majestic  river,  his  mansion  stands 
conspicuous,  among  a  thousand  others,  for  its  taste  and 
elegance. 

He  has  but  one  companion — his  aged  mother — the 
lonely  widow  whom  we  saw  some  years  ago  gazing  mourn- 
fully into  the  fire,  and  watching  the  flickering  light.  His 
influence  was  felt  far  and  wide,  and  the  poor  and  wretched 
of  every  class  and  kind  came  around  him  with  their 
blessings. 

Thank  God!  thank  God!  that  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  world,  in  many  an  humble  home, 
may  be  found  men  and  women  unto  whom  life  presents 
but  little  hope  of  love,  or  hope  of  joy,  and  yet  who  pass 
along  amid  its  desolate  paths  without  a  murmur,  sustained 
and  soothed,  and  blessed  by  this  alone — A  CHEERFUL 
HEART. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  LAST  LEAF. 

Oh  !  why  was  I  thus  left  companionless,  dreary, 

To  bear  the  stark  coldness  of  Winter  alone, 
To  pine  on  in  solitude  hopeless,  and  weary, 

And  sigh  o'er  bright  scenes  that  for  ever  have  flown. 

Oh !  how  sweet  was  the  Spring-time,  when  sunbeams  were  dancinj 
In  gold-coloured  raiments  our  bowers  between, 

Till  lured  by  our  beauty  they  ceased  from  their  glancing, 
And  slumbered  in  peace  on  our  bosoms  of  green. 

Oh  !  how  gay  was  the  Summer,  when  flowers  were  springing, 

Uplifting  their  heads  all  bespangled  with  dew, 
While  from  bosoms  of  softness  their  perfumes  were  flinging, 

As  they  waved  in  their  splendour  of  scarlet  and  blue. 

And  the  breeze  as  it  swept  through  their  bells,  meekly  bending, 
Bore  a  murmuring  sound  from  their  elfin-like  throng, 

Like  th*  sweet  dying  notes,  when  young  spirits  are  blending 
Their  voices  and  harps  in  the  far  land  of  song. 

But  the  Spring  and  the  Summer  passed  laughing  before  us, 
Nor  paused  in  the  flight  their  soft  rainbow-like  wings  ; 

Then  the  dark  breath  of  Autumn  swept  blightingly  o'er  us, 
And  smote  to  the  Earth  all  her  loveliest  things. 

I  gazed  on  them  falling,  with  sorrowful  anguish, 

I  felt,  as  each  vanished,  a  lonelier  doom  ; 
Oh  !  how  hard  'tis  to  live,  when  we  live  but  to  languish 

O'er  friends  that  in  silence  have  gone  to  the  tomb. 

But  companions  of  Spring-time,  'tis  vain  thus  repining, 
My  spirit  is  linked  with  your  phantom-like  band  ; 

I  feel  the  last  fibre  of  strength  is  declining, 
That  binds  me  to  life  in  this  desolate  land, 

Farewell  to  the  Winter, — too  long  have  I  tarried 
In  the  grave  of  my  kindred — soon — soon  I  shall  be  ! 

It  ceased,  on  an  eddying  gust  it  was  carried, 
And  thus  died  with  song  "  The  last  leaf  of  the  tree." 

RICHARD  ROWLEY. 
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National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies. 

(Concluded  from  page  174.) 

The  fourth  great  evil  mentioned,  is  Commercial  Mono- 
polies instead  of  Free  Trade.  Politics  do  not  lie  within 
our  sphere  of  action.  We  are  apart  from,  and  clear  of 
the  turmoil  and  contests  of  parties.  Free  trade  has  its 
thousands  of  earnest  advocates,  while  protection  is  yet  the 
creed  of  thousands  more.  With  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  quoting  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's argument,  to  shew  that  nature  meant  different 
nations  to  exchange  with  each  other. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  conformation  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe  seems  specially  formed  for  this  interchange.  If  the 
whole  crust  of  the  earth  had  beeu  land,  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense of  transit  between  distant  countries,  as  France  and  China, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  immense.  But  seven-tenths  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  are  covered  with  water,  that  fluid  highway  of 
nations,  which  affords  the  easiest,  speediest,  safest,  and  least  costly 
mode  of  transit  for  all  commodities  of  trade,  from  one  region  to 
another,  and  which  highway  all  may  now  freely  use.' 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  England  arrogated  to  herself 
the  supreme  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  France,  in  a  similar  spirit  of 
delusion,  once  aimed  at  universal  empire  by  land.  But  both  these 
dreams  of  ambition  have  been  dissipated  by  increased  knowledge 
and  a  clearer  sense  of  justice  among  mankind.  It  is  happily  not 
within  the  power  of  any  nation  to  monopolize  the  ocean,  and  it 
never  will  be.  The  track  of  every  ship,  along  her  fluid  path,  is 
closed  up  again  as  soon  as  she  has  ploughed  the  furrow  with  her 
keel.  No  fortifications  can  be  erected  there,  as  around  Paris  or 
Portsmouth,  nor  barriers  established,  nor  outposts  occupied  by 
any  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  The  raging  tempest 
would  scatter  them  in  its  fury,  and  the  silent  calm  would  smile 
on  them  with  pity  and  disdain. 

The  fifth  great  evil  is  War  —  war  the  homicide  —  war 
the  widow-maker  —  war  the  orphan  producer  —  war  the  tax 
breeder  —  war  the  hero  creator  —  war  the  incubus  of 


nations,  the  opprobrium  of  civilization,  and  the  disgrace 
of  Christianity.  All  power  founded  upon  the  sword  must 
be  maintained  by  the  sword.  As  lie  is  built  up  upon  lie,  so 
is  conquest  upon  conquest,  till  detection  in  the  one  case 
and  defeat  in  the  other,  brings  the  whole  deformed  edifice 
crushing  in  ruin  upon  its  creators.  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  once  all-powerful,  where  are  they  now  ? 
They,  in  their  decay,  all  testify  to  the  fact,  that  power 
founded  upon  force  is  never  permanent,  and  that  the 
curse*  and  ruin  of  war  ever  recoil  upon  the  war  makers. 

But,  (says  Mr.  Buckingham)  if  these  do  not  speak  in  language 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  be  understood,  of  the  emptiness  of  glory 
snd  the  waste  of  war,  let  the  three  living  nations  of  England, 
France,  and  America — all  now  or  recently  engaged  in  scenes  of 
conquest  and  subjugation — answer.  England,  if  she  speak  the 
truth,  will  say,  that  her  eight  hundred  millions  of  public  debt,  the 
interest  of  which  crushes  her  labouring  population  to  the  earth  by 
the  taxes  necessary  to  discharge  it,  is  the  price  which  she  has  paid 
for  conquests  that  never  enriched  her,  and  for  battles  in  which 
she  has  never  yet  gained  a  continent,  or  an  island,  a  plantation,  or 
territory,  that  has  not  cost  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  when  won,  has  not  been  an  incumbrance  on  her 
natural  resources.  And  France,  if  she  would  speak  truly,  might 
point  to  Algeria  as  an  example  of  how  much  blood  and  treasure 
may  be  wasted  in  vain ;  while  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  America, 
was  calculated  to  extend  her  weakness,  increase  her  debt,  and 
risk  disunion,  rather  than  add  to  her  prosperity  or  increase  her 
strength. 

And  yet  we  go  on,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  which  history 
teaches  us,  as  if  they  had  never  happened,  to  speak  of  war  as  a 
noble  occupation — to  give  to  warriors  more  honour  than  to  any 
other  class  of  citizens — to  dress  and  decorate  the  slayers  and 
destroyers  of  their  fellow-men  in  the  costliest  robes  and  adorn- 
ments, and  to  idolize  them  while  living,  and  when  dead,  as  if  they 
were  the  saviours  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Then  there  is  the  waste  of  preparations  for  war  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is,  as  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham tells  us,  a  "  truly  Holy  Alliance" — a  Congress, 
where  each  nation  should  have  its  representative,  and 
whose  decision  in  all  national  disputes  should  be  binding. 
The  "  good  time"  when  this  philanthropic  dream  shall  be 
a  happy  reality  is  assuredly  "  coming,"  but  as  yet  we  arc 
afraid  that  neither  rulers  nor  people  are,  with  all  our 
boasted  civilization,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  permit  the 
realization  of  the  idea.  Before  that  can  happen,  the 
strong  must  consent  to  give  up  their  pernicious  vantage 
ground  of  power,  and  stand  with  the  weak  upon  the 
common  platform  of  equal  right  and  justice. 

The  sixth  great  evil  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  alludes, 
is  Competition,  or  Rivalry  and  Opposition,  instead  of 
Union  and  Co-operation.  This  is  to  us  the  great  and 
monster  evil  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all 
societarian  evils.  The  advocates  of  our  present  system 
assume  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  by  telling  us 
that  "  Competition  is  a  law  of  human  nature."  But 
we  think  that  they  talk  of  laws,  while  they  do  not  take 
sufficient  care  to  analyze  and  discriminate  between  laws 
and  tendencies.  Under  varying  conditions,  the  same  law 
produces  not  only  different  but  very  dissimilar  tenden- 
cies. Thus  an  object  placed  exactly  on  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity, has  a  tendency  under  the  law  of  gravitation  to  remain 
steady,  divert  it  a  fraction  of  an  inch  on  either  side,  and 
the  same  law  produces  a  tendency  to  fall.  A  natural  law 
is  a,  principle  unchangeable  and  immutable — a  tendency 
is  the  mere  expression  of  a  law  under  certain  conditions, 
and  varies  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produ- 
ced vary.  So  that  when  it  is  broadly  asserted  that  com- 
petition is  a  law  of  human  nature,  we  should  require 
to  be  shown  that  it  is  not  a  mere  tendency.  Again, 
we  are  every  day  told  that  "  Competition  is  the  bond 
which  holds  society  together."  This  too  we  think  a  bare 
assertion,  and  would  rather  believe  that  society  has  held 
together,  not  in  consequence  of,  but  in  spite  of  competi- 
tion. All  analogy  impels  us  to  this  conclusion,  for  com- 
petition implies  separation,  while  co-operation  implies 
union,  and  which  of  the  two  is  more  likely  to  bind  society 
together,  is  so  apparent,  as  not  to  need  the  pointing  out. 
It  is  to  the  principle  of  combination  that  we  owe 
our  railroads — our  docks  and  canals — our  steam  fleets 
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and  all  the  really  great  things  (too  great  for  competitive 
individual  effort)  which  render  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  glorious.  Competition  is  the  chaos  of 
labour — combination  its  order,  and  it  is  to  order  and  not 
to  chaos,  that  mankind  must  look  for  the  elements  of 
power.  We  have  left  but  short  space  for  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Buckingham's  excellent  and  instructive 
chapter. 

It  must  strike  the  most  unobservant,  on  reflection,  that  there  arc 
now  engaged  in  every  trade  and  profession  a  much  larger  number 
of  persons  than  can  obtain,  by  their  labour,  a  fair  remunerative 
reward  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  each  underbids  the 
other  in  his  claims  to  support  or  employment,  by  which  means 
wages  and  profits  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  possible  minimum  ; 
and  even  at  this  minimum  many  remnin  still  unemployed,  while 
thousands  are  driven  to  labour  for  the  smallest  pittance  on  which 
human  life  can  be  sustained,  with  no  surplus  whatever  for  sickness 
or  old  age — with  none  for  instruction,  comfort,  recreation,  or  en- 
joyment. It  is  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  the  injustice  of 
this  state  of  things,  which  has  led,  in  England,  France,  and 
America,  to  the  formation  of  Trades'  Unions,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Co-operative  Societies,  to  the  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Communism  and  Association,  in  various  forms  ;  to  the  outbreaks 
of  the  Luddites  and  Chartists  in  England  ;  to  the  insurrections  of 
the  workmen  in  Belgium  and  France  ;  to  the  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  and  taxes  in  America  : — the  labouring  classes,  in  all 
these  countries,  feeling  that  they  have  not  their  due  share  in  the 
enjoyments  even  of  the  wealth  which  their  own  labour  produces ; 
and  that  it  is  monstrous  injustice,  which  no  laws,  either  human  or 
divine,  could  authorize  or  sanction,  that  while  the  labour  of  their 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow  produces  enormous  wealth  for 
others,  they  should  themselves  be  kept  down  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
indigence  and  want. 

Again,  as  to  the  benefits  our  labouring  classes  receive 
from  competition — 

We  are  thus,  in  England,  exporting1  to  the  extent  of  many 
millions  annually,  for  the  supply  of  other  nations,  every  species 
and  kind  cf  article  that  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  our  artisans 
produce,  and  have  all  our  warehouses  and  shops  overcharged  with 
immense  stocks  of  each  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  thousands  of  our 
own  countrymen  are  but  half-fed,  wretchedly  clothed,  miserably 
lodged,  wholly  uninstructed,  und  not  enjoying  so  much  actual 
happiness  as  the  Hottentots  of  Africa,  the  Indians  of  America,  or 
the  savages  of  New  Zealand  ;  for  all  these  have  abundance  of  food, 
and  sufficiency  of  raiment  and  shelter  for  the  climates  they  dwell 
in,  with  an  entire  freedom  from  that  incessant  toil,  confined  atmo- 
sphere, and  never-ending  care  and  apprehension  for  the  future, 
which,  more  than  even  present  toil,  breaks  down  the  forms  and 
spirits  of  our  labouring  population,  and  causes  them  to  degenerate, 
by  want  and  care  combined,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
and  to  give  birth  to  offspring,  tor  whom  there  seems  no  better  or 
brighter  hopes  than  for  themselves. 

"  All  this,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  demands  a  re- 
medy," and  he  demands  not  co-operation  by  the  poor, — 
"  for  that  without  some  wealth  to  begin  with  is  impossible," 
but  for  them,  and  for  this  purpose  he  would  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  legislature.  He  asks  for  shortened  hours  of  toil, 
and  a  larger  share  of  their  produce  for  the  poor, — Parlia- 
ment has,  by  the  Factory  Act,  shortened  and  defined  hours 
of  labour,  and  probably  that  principle  will  be  further  ex- 
tended in  action; — how  more  fairly  to  distribute  pro- 
duce is  another  question.  Mr.  Buckingham's  device 
is,  in  principle,  the  same  as  that  long  ago  propounded 
by  Fourier;  viz.,  to  limit,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  profits  of  Joint-stock,  or  associated  bodies  to  8  or 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and  in  addition  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  to  divide  the  residue  of  profits  among 
the  labourers,  so  as  to  give  all  a  tangible  interest  in  the 
common  prosperity.  All  this  is  just  in  principle  and 
most  desirable  in  practice,  but  in  a  commercial  and  com- 
petitive community,  Government  has  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  effect  such  changes.  We  would  rather  rest 
upon  the  power  of  the  people  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  with  habits  of  prudence,  forethought,  and 
above  all,  temperance,  they  can  do  so.  We  would 
trust  rather  to  feeling  than  to  law,  and  would  more  im- 
plicitly rely  upon  a  principle,  graven  by  sound  education 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  than  to  all  the  laws  ever 
placed  upon  the  statute  book.  By  a  fair  union  of  capital 
and  labour,  the  waste  lands  of  England  and  Ireland  might 
be  made  to  yield  not  only  employment,  but  competence 
to  all  who  are  now  compulsorily  idle.  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  fully  sensible  of  this  when  he  says — 


As  a  proof  of  the  safety  and  profit  of  such  investments ,  two 
instances  may  be  given.  One  is  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Lowell,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  best  conducted, 
and  occupied  by  the  happiest  labouring  population  in  the  world, 
as  superior  in  their  condition  to  the  working  classes  of  Manchester 
and  Lyons,  as  the  best  paid  English  mechanics  are  to  the  worst 
paid  Irish  peasants,  and  yielding  an  average  profit  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  to  the  capitalists  who  formed  these  establishments.  The 
other  is  the  Irish  Waste  Lfmd  Improvement  Association,  by 
which  about  20,000  acres  of  wholly  unproductive  land  have  been 
made  fertile  by  labour,  i/iving  full  employment  and  comfortable 
subsistence  to  more  than  2,000  persons,  most  of  whom  entered  on 
tht-ir  labours  without  money,  and  all  of  wham  have  now  some  of 
their  surplus  earnings  laid  by ;  while  the  capitalists  who  assisted 
them  in  their  first  outlay,  have  realized  seven  or  eight  per  cent, 
of  profit. 

The  seventh  great  evil  is  the  helpless  and  hopeless 
condition  of  the  unfortunate.  How  hopeless  and  how 
helpless,  110  man  who  moves  about  the  world  with  his 
eyes  open,  need  be  told.  On  this  point  Mr.  Buckingham 
writes  thus  eloquently — 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  astonishment  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  has  endured  so  long.  In  countries  abounding  and 
supcraboundini*  with  wealth  ot  every  kind,  thousands  arc  suffering 
from  hunger,  nakedness,  and  want  •  in  countries  blessed  with  the 
highest  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  means  of  communicating  it 
to  all,  thousands  are  suffering  for  crimes  resulting  from  their 
ignorance.  In  countries  proverbial  for  the  honour  of  their  men 
and  the  chastity  of  their  women,  thieves  and  prostitutes  abound  in 
every  town.  In  countries  vaunting  of  their  benevolence  and  piety, 
thousands  are  left  unheeded  in  the  depths  of  misery  and  immorality, 
In  countries  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  employing  their  capital, 
thousands  of  able-bodied  men  are  seeking  employment,  and  unable 
to  find  it,  reduced  by  that  "necessity  which  knows  no  law,"  to 
borrow,  beg,  steal,  or  lie  down  and  starve  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
nnd  abundance  ! 

The  true  remedy  for  this,  as  also  for  that  other  great 
evil — the  conflict  which  every  man  finds  going  on  between 
his  sense  of  justice  and  charity,  and  his  desire  for  indi- 
vidual gain — in  short,  between  his  duty  and  his  interest,  is 
a  system  of  co-operation,  which  would  impose  on  each 
his  fair  share  of  work,  and  deny  to  none  the  fair  share  of 
that  abundance,  which  general  industry  could  not  fail  to 
create. 

The  second  part  of  fhft  work  treats  of  a  "  Model 
Town  and  Associated  Community,"  and,  as  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Buckingham  inquires  as  to  the  possibility  of 
systematic  association.  He  shows  how  the  health  and 
serenity  of  mind  of  all  cesses  are  destroyed,  their  means 
are  limited,  and  labour,  to  an  injurious  extent,  is  im- 
posed upon  all  who  work  by  our  present  system,  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  to  gain  wealth,  and  which  blindly 
defeats  its  own  end.  Ask  the  noble  what  has  mortgaged 
his  estates  and  made  him  only  the  nominal  owner  of 
his  princely  domains  ?  If  he  answers  truly,  he  will  say, 
competition  in  pomp,  ostentation,  luxury,  and  extra- 
vagance. Ask  the  prince-merchant  what  it  is  that  every 
now  and  then  tasks  all  his  energies  to  avoid  bankruptcy? 
He  must  say,  competition  with  rivals  either  foreign  or 
domestic.  Ask  the  manufacturer  how  it  is  that  he 
grumbles  at  a  ten  hours'  bill,  and  stints  his  work  people 
to  the  lowest  farthing  ?  He  will  reply  by  pointing  to 
competition,  which  cuts  down  prices.  Ask  the  tradesman 
what  it  is  that  placards  our  streets  with  "  extensive 
failures,"  and  <(  ruinous  sacrifices,"  and  you  will  hoar 
that  it  is  competition  to  sell  even  at  a  loss.  Ask  the  labourer 
what  cuts  down  the  reward  of  his  toil,  and  still  the 
answer  is,  competition  of  man  striving  for  employment 
with  man.  For  a  people  to  be  gbod,  happy,  contented, 
and  healthy,  amid  such  a  stormy  battle  for  very  existence, 
is  as  utterly  impossible,  as  that  we  should  have  grapes 
from  fig-trees,  and  real  progressive  improvement  under 
such  conditions  is  but  the  vision  of  a  dream,  the  shadow 
of  a  shade.  There  is  the  root  of  that  covetousness,  which 
makes  strife  and  enmity  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live.  And  from  this  too  proceeds  that  inconsistency 
between  the  theory  of  Christianity  which  we  profess,  and 
the  course  of  life  which  we  practice;  and  which,  with 
all  our  lip-service  and  knee-worship,  makes  us  contrast 
but  poorly  with  the  very  infidels  whom  we  affect  to 
despise.  Association,  if  practicable,,  would  afford  an  anti- 
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dote.  But  then  comes  the  question,  is  it  possible  ?  The 
general  opinion  no  doubt  is,  that  it  is  impossible ;  and 
the  Government  or  the  legislature  would,  to  a  certainty, 
scout  the  notion  as  a  dream  of  a  socialist  or  communist 
visionary.  But  Mr.  Buckingham  truly  says  — 

Yet  the  Government  find  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  with  such  ease  and  in  such  perfection,  that  every  move- 
ment of  each  is  regulated  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  Horse  Guards  ; 
and  if  you  desire  to  obtain  any  information  about  any  one  in- 
|  dividual  in  either  of  these  vast  bodies,  you  have  only  to  apply  to 
the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office,  and  they  will  give  you  las  name. 
age,  height,  complexion,  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  the  peculiarities  of 
his  countenance,  and  tell  you  in  what  ship  or  regiment  he  is, 
where  stationed,  in  what  company,  what  amount  of  pay  is  due  to 
him,  and  every  other  particular.  The  Government  can  organize  a 
large  army  of  Custom- House  and  Excise  Officers,  coast-guard, 
tax-gatherers,  and  police,  with  a  discipline  so  perfect,  that  they 
will  find  out  every  man,  and  ascertain  his  income,  and  even  his 
political  opinions,  if  desired.  They  can  organize  labour  to  tmild 
useless  ships  of  war,  and  extravagant  royal  yachts,  to  kill  oxen  and 
hogs,  prepare  salt-beef  and  pork,  and  even  bake  biscuits  in  their  own 
ovens,  for  the  fleets  at  "Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  besides  making 
ropes,  sails,  and  blocks  by  machinery,  and  every  other  thing  needed 
for  their  naval  arsenals.  They  can  cast  cannon  and  cannon 'balls, 
bombs,  and  shells,  make  gunpowder,  and  Congreve  rockets,  and 
store  up  at  the  Tower  100,000  stand  of  arms,  muskets,  bayonets, 
pistols,  spears,  and  tomahawks,  to  shed  the  blood  and  take  the 
lives  of  our  enemies  when  needed.  They  can  swear  in  nearly  the 
whole  male  population  of  London  as  special  constables,  to  resist 
an  apprehended  insurrection,  and  marshal  every  division  in  its 
most  appropriate  place,  enrollinc  old  men  of  seventy,  and  young 
boys  of  fifteen  for  this  purpose. 

They  can  do  ail  these  things  in  the  way  of  "  organization  and  as- 
sociation of  labour ;  but,  alas,  they  cannot  (as  they  cay,)  or  they 
will  not  (which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth),  undertake  any  organi- 
zation and  association  of  labour,  to  employ  the  unemployed  portion 
of  the  population,  and  place  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  not 
merely  earning  their  own  livelihood,  but  adding  largely  to  the  health, 
wealth,  morality,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  nation.  The  old 
proverb  says  truly,  "  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way ;"  and 
the  absence  of  the  will,  seems,  in  this  instance,  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem,  why  the  w<iy  has  never  yet  been  found,  and  why 
it  is  deemed,  by  the  Government  at  least,  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  discovery. 

To  take  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham proposes  the  formation  of  a  Company,  the  shares 
to  range  from  a  minimum  of  £20  upwards.  The  first 
step  to  be  the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  of  land  (that  is  a 
mile  square).  On  this  is  to  be  built  a  town,  called  Victoria, 
of  which  a  handsome  print  and  a  ground  plan  accompany 
the  work.  This  town  is  to  be  inhabited  by  shareholders 
only,  and  by  them  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  operations 
are  to  be  carried  on.  The  hours  of  labour  are  to  be  fixed 
— labour  itself  is  by  its  division  and  variety  to  be  made 
attractive.  Spirits  and  weapons  of  war  are  to  be  excluded. 
The  profits  of  capital  and  the  reward  of  toil  are  to  be  equi- 
tably adjusted ;  universal  education  is  to  be  provided  for  ; 
and  the  means  of  instruction  and  amusement  to  be  free 
and  abundant  for  all.  In  short  it  is  to  be  an  associated  com- 
munity, supplying  all  its  wants  and  accumulating  wealth 
by  the  fair  union  of  capital  and  labour.  The  cost  of  such 
a  town,  Mr.  Buckingham  estimates  at  four  millions, 
not  half  what  has  been  expended  on  many  railways ;  and 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  such  a  speculation  pro- 
mises to  be  far  more  profitable  than  those  undertakings, 
which  have  engulphed  so  many  in  utter  ruin.  Mr. 
Buckingham  thinks,  and  it  appears  to  us  correctly,  that 
after  all  expenses,  a  revenue  of  25  per  cent,  would  be 
secured — 10  per  cent,  to  be  appropriated  to  capital,  10 
per  cent,  to  labour,  and  5  per  cent,  for  a  reserve  fund — 
beside  the  vast  indirect  saving,  resulting  from  the  decrease 
of  crime  and  the  increase  of  health,  under  proper  social 
and  sanatory  arrangements.  For  a  description  of  the 
proposed  town,  we  do  not  find  any  passage  sufficiently  brief 
to  quote,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  those  who  are  in- 
terested (and  who  should  not  be)  to  the  work  itself  ;  but 
this  we  may  say,  that,  if  realized,  it  will  exceed  in  beauty, 
convenience,  and  healthfulness,  all  that  ancient  or  modern 
visions  have  pictured.  There  are  to  be  wide  open  streets, 
squares,  fountains,  lawns,  covered  arcades,  dining-halls, 
lecture-rooms,  places  of  worship,  libraries,  museums, 
music-halls,  workshops,  storehouses,  and  dwellings  of  all 
grades  systematically  arranged,  conveniently  situated,  and 


healthily  constructed.  And  arnid  all  these,  those  who 
tremble  at  the  phantom  of  Communism,  need  not  fear 
to  recognise  its  presence.  Men  of  all  gradations  and 
rates  of  remuneration  are  to  be  there,  except  that  lowest, 
in  which  a  continuous  struggle  is  perpetuated  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together.  The  common  platform  on  which 
humanity  stands  is  to  be  elevated,  but  step  upon  step  in 
towering  ascent  will  still  remain  for  the  ambitious  and 
aspiring  to  climb.  There  will  still  be  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  the  leaders  and  the  led,  but  the  interests 
of  all  classes  will  be  as  one,  and  the  duties  and  interests 
of  each  reconciled.  Is  this  merely  a  sunny  phantasm 
or  may  it  be  a  more  sunny  reality  ?  It  may  arid  will  be 
true,  but  the  "when"  is  yet  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Buckingham  quotes  a  host  of  high  authori- 
ties ancient  and  modern,  to  confirm  this  view,  and  we 
can  but  respect  doctrines  to  which  are  attached  the 
names  of  Moses,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavel,  Moore, 
Berkeley,  Bacon,  Wordsworth,  and  many  others.  In 
more  modern  times,  Babbage  says — 

It  would  be  of  great  importance  if,  in  every  large  establishment, 
the  mode  of  payment  could  be  so  arranged,  that  every  person  em- 
ployed should  derive  advantage  from  the  success  of  the  whole  ;  and 
that  the  profits  of  each  individual  should  advance,  as  the  factory 
itself  produced  profit,  without  the  necessity  of  making  any  change 
in  the  wages. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  remarks — 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system  of  community  of  pro- 
perty and  equal  distribution  of  produce — "  that  each  person  would 
be  incessantly  occupied  in  evauing  his  share  of  the  work  " — is,  I 
think,  in  general,  considerably  over-stated.  There  is  a  kind  of 
work — i  hat  of  fighting — which  is  never  conducted  under  any  other 
than  the  co-operalive  system :  and  neither  in  a  lude  nor  in  a  civilized 
society,  has  the  supposed  difficulty  been  experienced.  Education  and 
the  current  of  opinion  having  adapted  themselves  to  the  exigency, 
the  sense  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  have,  as  yet,  been 
found  to  operate  with  sufficient  strength  :  and  common  sentiment 
has  sanctioned  the  enforcement,  by  adequate  penalties,  upon  those 
not  sufficiently  influenced  by  other  motives,  of  rules  of  discipline 
certainly  not  deficient  in  rigidity.  The  same  sanctions  would  not 
fail  to  attach  themselves  to  the  operations  of  industry,  and  to 
secure,  as,  indeed,  they  are  found  to  do  in  thu  Moravian  and 
similar  establishments,  a  tolerable  adherence  to  the  prescribed 
standard  of  duty. 

And  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  of 
Coventry,  that, 

If  Government  can  take  the  raw  recruit,  and  thump,  drill,  and 
pipe-clay  him  into  a  good  soldier,  so,  that  at  the  word  of  command, 
he  will  march  against  an  enemy,  even  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
surely  it  might  drill  and  march  an  army  against  the  greatest  of  all 
enemies,— want. 

But  better  than  all  these  opinions,  Mr.  Buckingham 
quotes  the  actual  facts  of  the  Lowell  factories  in  America, 
where  may  be  seen  a  happy,  contented,  manufacturing 
population,  thriving  by  regulated  industry ;  and  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Rappites,  Shakers,  and  Mormons,  and  the 
German  Community  at  Zoar,  whose  members  by  asso- 
ciated labour,  without  wearying  toil,  have,  according  to 
high  authorities,  after  providing  abundantly  for  the  wants 
of  all,  amassed  wealth  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
needs,  and  almost  beyond  their  desires  and  power  of  dis- 
posal. If  this  can  be  done  by  a  few  comparatively  igno- 
rant men,  surely  it  is  within  the  reach  of  England,  with 
all  her  resources,  wealth,  science,  skill,  industry,  and 
manufacturing  ingenuity.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
the  only  possible  peaceful  solution  of  the  deadly  compe- 
titive struggle  between  the  wealth  and  the  want,  the 
abounding  capital  and  the  superabundant  labour  of 
modern  civilization. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  able  and 
interesting  essays  on  "  Financial  Reform"  advocating 
direct  taxation  on  the  progressive  or  graduated  system — 
"  Emigration,"  shewing  how  labour  and  capital  may  be 
advantageously  and  profitably  employed  in  our  vast  colo- 
nial possessions — "Ireland,"  and  "The  necessity  for  a  new 
Reform  Bill,"  pointing  out  those  political  reforms,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  the  popular  mind  is  directing  itself. 
All  moot  questions  of  vast  importance,  which  we  must 
leave  to  the  arbitration  of  professedly  political  journalists. 
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We  have  devoted  some  space  to  this  work,  because  it 
appeal's  to  us  to  be  one  of  much  importance.  Thei'e  is 
little  in  it  that  is  absolutely  new,  but  the  best  points  of 
ultra  writers  have  been  carefully  culled  and  lucidly  com- 
bined. There  is  little  to  offend  the  feelings  of  society, 
and  much  with  which  all  the  good  must  sympathize.  As 
a  composition,  it  shows  that  much  thought  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  its  preparation,  but  that  it  has  been  rapidly 
and  hurriedly  executed.  We  might  wish  it  to  have  been 
more  concisely  and  tersely  written  in  a  smaller  space, 
for  the  public  at  large  will  not  read  large  books ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  must  put  upon  it  the  stamp  of  our  approval, 
as  a  woi'k  written  with  an  earnest  purpose,  for  a  useful 
end.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  extensively  studied,  and 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  may  have  an  opportunity  of  fairly 
launching  his  project,  as  a  hopeful  means  of  solving  those 
great  questions,  with  which  the  heart  of  humanity  is 
throbbing,  and  upon  a  settlement  of  which  really  de- 
pends the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  all  nations. 


THE  ROSE,  THE  THISTLE,    AND  THE 
SHAMROCK. 

SHAMROCK — "  Give  me,  thy  fragrance  lovely  Rose, 

Why  scentless  was  I  born  ?" 
ROSE —  "  On  me,  this  fragrance  heaven  bestows, 

But  with  it  gives  the  thorn." 
"  Good  Thistle,'' — then  the  Trefoil  said, 

"  Give  me  thy  silver  down," 
The  Thistle  gravely  shook  his  head, 
"  First  bear  my  prickly  crown." 


ADVICE   TO   THE    LADIES. 

FROM  causes  I  need  not  now  stop  to  trace,  those  persons 
on  whom  the  ladies  liberally  shower  the  epithets  of  kill- 
joy, square-toes,  or  old  quiz,  have  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  reading  of  "lectures" 
and  delivering  of  "preachments"  to  our  fair  country- 
women. May  not  I — seeing  from  a  point  of  view  quite 
different  to  theirs — jot  down  some  notions  of  mine  on  so 
important  a  subject?  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
alphabet  was  less  easily  learnt  from  ginger-bread  letters ; 
that  draughts  of  medicine  were  rendered  less  efficacious 
by  being  flavoured  with  peppermint,  garnished  with  pink 
paper,  and  dispensed  by  an  assistant  possessed  of  good 
teeth,  and  valanced  with  those  "dear  whiskers;"  nor 
can  I  believe  that  my  observations,  and  fault-finding  I 
may  add,  will  be  the  less  note-worthy  for  their  writer's 
being  a  young  bachelor,  with  not  the  faintest  intention 
of  ever  being  an  old  one  ;  but  keeping  at  the  bottom 
of  his  Pandora's  box  of  daily  vexations,  the  hope  of 
matrimony. 

At  all  events,  I  shall  try  the  experiment  through  the 
medium  of  passionless  foolscap  and  ink,  of  making  you 
acquainted  with  some  of  my  convictions  on  what  I  may 
call  lady-vices,  illustrated  by  no  highly-finished  por- 
traitures, but  mere  outlines  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  those  of  my  female  friends,  who  may 
serve  to  show  my  meaning.  And,  if  you  please,  I  shall 
dispense  with  the  rules  of  art  altogether  in  my  gossip  to 
you,  meeting  promiscuously  (as  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
doing  with  Margaret,  of  whom,  more  anon — though  there 
is  often  some  art  about  that)  meeting  promiscuously,  I 
say,  with  the  topics  as  they  rise.  And,  first,  my  fair 
readers,  I  would  lay  great  stress  on  your  not  being 
frivolous ;  and  this,  I  would  beg  of  you,  not  to  be,  in 
defiance  of  those  conventional  rules  that  indicate  the 
manufacture  of  book  marks,  fly-traps  with  yellow  paper, 
canary  birds  inside,  porte  monnaies,  anti-macassars, 
Joseph' s-coat-like  patch-work  table-covers,  and  jug- 
shaped  Berlin  wool  pence-pouches,  as  the  fit  disposal  of 


your  time,  in  defiance  of  a  saying — current  only  among 
the  shallowest  of  men,  and  having  no  foundation  in 
truth — that  "nothing  profound  should  be  expected 
from  the  petticoats  ;"  and  in  conformity  with  the  senti- 
ment of  that  beautiful  couplet  in  "  Manfred," — 

"  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth,  but  actions  are  our  epochs." 

Bear  in  mind  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  observes: 
' '  many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares, 
in  a  constant  recm-rence  of  the  same  employments." 
That  you  are,  by  nature,  "  noble  in  reason  and  infinite 
in  faculties;"  that — but  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Le  Grand,  late  Miss  Pinchbeck,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  frivolity. 

Mrs.  Le  Grand,  late  Miss  Pinchbeck,  then,  is  a  great 
correspondent,  that  is,  every  afternoon  she  unlocks  her 
ladies'  rose-wood  writing-desk,  and  papeterie,  which 
latter  contains  her  envelopes  and  fancy  note-paper,  and 
dashes  off  some  half-dozen  vapid  notes,  containing  less 
practical  utility,  perhaps,  than  Solomon's  (in  the 
"  Stranger ")  "  foreign  correspondence,"  and  every 
morning  the  business-like  knock  of  the  postman  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  some  responsive  echoes  wafted  to 
her,  crossed  in  the  writing,  and  sealed  with  motto 
wafers.  She  calls  her  husband  variously  "  hubby," 
"dear  old  crosspatch,"  and  "old  man;"  says  "bless 
you,"  unfailingly, — if  she  sneezes;  carries  a  Letts' 
diary,  in  which  she  makes  ostentatious  memoranda, 
probably  having  in  it  for  subject-matter,  followers,  and 
unfair  joints;  calls  any  hurry  she  may  happen  to  be  in 
a  "  scuffle ;"  loses  her  housewifely  keys,  and  then  is 
"  in  tribulation  about  them  ;"  and  knows  only  two  words 
of  French,  which  she  consequently  wears  to  death: 
"  distingue,"  and  "  distrait"  She  is  no  reader,  indeed, 
she  wonders  how  any  lady  can  go  and  see  "  Othello ;" 
she  parades  a  superstitious  dread  of  ill-luck  on  a 
Friday ;  she  will  apostrophize  a  singed  moth  for  five 
minutes  together,  in  your  presence ;  will  speak  of  "  styles 
of  meat,"  of  a  cheesemonger's  "shining"  in  bacon,  of 
the  weather  as  "  muggy,"  and  when  disposed  to  be 
jocular,  aims  at  it  by  using  such  exaggerating  phrases 
as  "  exchequer,"  or  "  finances,"  to  express  a  purse  or 
money ;  "  breaking  a  charter,"  for  making  an  exception, 
— and  the  like.  In  fine,  she  will  go  on  with  the  same 
monotonous  note,  as  the  travelling  clockman  announces 
his  passing  by  sounding — day  after  day;  like,  as  after 
they  have  "  cast  on,"  "  knitted,"  and  "  purled "  ten  or 
twelve  rows,  the  votaries  of  crotchet  and  embroidery  will 
commence  again,  so,  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  one  day  of 
her  life  and  employment  of  it,  typifies  the  whole.  May 
I  not  write  a  brief  moral  under  this  picture.  I  have  no 
high-flown  views  about  woman's  mission  to  impart.  I 
was  passed  the  other  evening  by  two  women,  one 
covered  about  the  bonnet  and  cloak  with  small  dust-fall, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  had 
doubtless  been  amusing  himself  by  pitching  handsful  of 
gravel  after  them.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this,  but 
that,  just  as  they  passed  me,  one  of  the  women  said,  in 
reply  to  an  observation,  I  had  not  heard  made  by  one  of 
the  men,  "  We  were  not  made  to  throw  stones  at,  how- 
ever." Very  well,  I  adopt  your  sentiment,  madam,  that 
woman's  vocation  is  not  to  have  stones  thrown  at  it,  nor  is 
it  either  to  be  put  in  a  glass-case  and  looked  at  like  a  wax 
flower— like  Mrs.  Le  Grand.  Should  you  have  "great 
taste  in  dress,"  but  nothing  besides,  no  genuine  sympa- 
thies— no  degree  of  information — no  average  intelligence 
— no  anything  ?  Is  it  fitting  that  you  should  while  away 
your  time  in  conversation,  well  termed  small-talk,  that 
leads  to  no  result — elicits  no  new  fact,  and  could 
possibly  have  no  Q.  E.  D.  written  at  the  end  of  it  ?  I, 
at  all  events,  will  launch  Burchell's  (in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield)  expressive  criticism,  "  Fudge"  at  you  for  it. 
I,  at  all  events,  will  assert  that  the  cares  of  house-keeping, 
whether  shared  by  a  family  of  daughters,  or  discharged 
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single-handed,  are  not  so  engrossing ;  but  that  you, 
who  are  engaged  in  no  regular  occupation,  have  the 
amplest  leisure  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  that  learning 
which  is  justly  pronounced  better  than  houses  and  lands. 

Mrs.  Bell  Wether  too  is  a  lady  who  I  hope  will  not 
include  you  among  her  disciples.  She  is  a  great  stickler 
for  conventionalities  ("  I  should  like  to  do  what  is  pro- 
per, of  course,"  in  her  own  words),  tells  you,  that  no 
fashionable  person  would  be  seen  in  town  after  August 
12th;  that  the  Queen  has  taken  her  physician  with  her 
on  her  tour;  or  that  a  new  ladies'  ear-trumpet  has  been 
invented,  shaped  like  a  flower.  The  peerage  and  baron- 
etage supplies  her  idea  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  (a 
Burke  wrote  a  book  on  each)  ;  indeed,  she  has  an  im- 
plicit respect  for  the  great,  in  the  abstract,  and  will 
prose  half  an  hour  together  on  what  relationship  my 
Lord  Tom  Noddy  bears  to  my  Lady  Noodlehead,  and 
whose  title  he  will  succeed  to  :  she  would  lose  anything 
rather  than  caste ;  and  over  her  tea,  which  she  makes 
from  a  tea-urn,  she  will  affect  a  very  finical  horror  of 
low  neighbourhoods  and  humble  people.  Poor  quivering 
shirt-hand  in  White's  rents,  ragged  hawker  in  Brown's 
Lane,  she  knows  you  not !  And  yet,  tell  her  of  a  ship- 
wreck in  the  other  hemisphere,  read  to  her  of  a  confla- 
gration leagues  away,  and  she  will  show  such  "  a  de- 
jected 'haviour  of  the  visage,  together  with  all  forms, 
modes,  shows  of  grief,"  as  makes  me  recall  a  phrase  in 
the  cheap  outfitters'  advertisements,  "  mourning  to  any 
extent  at  five  minutes  notice." 

But  let  me  now,  however,  turn  to  a  more  congenial 
subject;  let  me  leave  the  Le  Grands  and  Bell  Wethers 
(polished  grates  may  I  call  them,  compared  with  stoves 
glowing  with  a  ruddy,  crackling  fire),  let  me  leave  these, 
and  all  who  in  their  anxiety  to  be  lady-like  forget  to  be 
womanly,  and  turn  to  that  Joan  of  whom  I  confess  my- 
self to  be  the  Darby,  that  certain  party  who  has  not  the 
least  idea  of  high  life — Margaret.  Mind,  I  by  no  means 

desire  to  affirm  that  Margaret  is  the  N.  of ,  to  whom 

I  am  irrevocably  willed  to  be  the  M.  of .     No,  if 

it  were  in  that  certain  state,  I  should  hardly  last  week 
have  been  exacting  the  customary  tribute,  which  had 
cost  me  a  three  minutes'  chase  and  all  my  breath,  from  a 
very  pretty  girl  in  pink,  at  kiss  in  the  ring,  or  reassuring 
her  engaging  terror,  while  what  was  billed  as  "  a  sanguine 
display  of  fireworks  "  was  going  on,  hard  by  :  or  at  a  still 
later  period  have,  Petrarch -like,  dogged  a  very  Laura  of 
charmers  in  a  slate-coloured  bonnet,  and  a  black  silk  visite, 
a  full  two  miles  out  of  my  way,  until,  indeed,  her  ab- 
ruptly stopping  to  exchange  salutations  with  a  rival  in  a 
shooting-coat  and  garden-hat  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
obliged  my  simultaneous  disappearance  down  an  opposite 
one.  Oh  no,  we  are  not  engaged,  though  when,  as  she 
sews  a  button  on  for  me,  she  asks  what  we  men  would  do 
without  her  sex  I  cannot  help  beginning  to  think.  / 
shall  never  be  able  to  do  without  her :  though,  when  I 
am  sufficiently  happy  to  be  holding  skeins  for  her  to 
reel,  and  she  calls  all  my  fingers  thumbs  in  such  a  be- 
witching way,  that  I  do  sometimes  catch  myself  glancing 
at  the  unringed  fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand;  and 
though,  often,  when  roused  by  some  remark  of  hers  from 
a  rapt  contemplation  of  her,  J  begin  to  wonder  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  private  interview  preparatory  to  a 
final  settlement,  mentioned  in  matrimonial  advertise- 
ments. 

I  will  attempt  a  faint  outline  of  her  appearance  : — Ivory 
shoulders,  pearly  teeth,  ruby  lips,  ebon  hair,  these  are 
some  of  the  gifts,  which  fused  into  one  person,  make  her 
"  a  real  fortune  to  a  husband,"  but  could  I  daguerreotype 
the  "feminine  assault"  of  her  smile  when  she  corrects  a 
trifling  misstatement  with,  no — I  tell  a  story — or  tells  your 
and  her  humble  servant  of  wet  nights,  that  he  will  "  go 
home  by  water,  then," — you — why  you  too,  perhaps, 
would  be  wanting  to  launch  into  the  honourable  estate  of 
matrimony  with  so  winsome  a  steersmate. 


And  as  I  consider  Margaret  as  coming  near  enough  to 
womanly  perfection  for  my  purpose,  I  shall  just  finish 
this  paper  with  her  description.  She  works  for  her 
living  with  her  hands,  which  may  excuse  her  fondness 
for  light  reading  in  leisure  hours;  she  can  sympathize 
with  that  dashing  T>:~v  Dayman,  Claude  Duval,  with  that 
preux  chevalier  Vaitiiioourt,  and  in  a  word,  generally  with 
that  numerous  class  of  travel-stained  pedestrians,  who 
towards  the  close  of  a  wet  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year 

,  and  at  the  opening  of  many  a  dry  novel  I  call  to 

mind,  are  continually  arriving  at  romantic  road-side  inns. 
(I  know  that  by  many  this  same  novel  reading  is  re- 
garded as  only  an  intellectual  dram-drinking.  But  is  not 
this  preferable  to  the  intellectual  total  abstinence  so 
rigidly  observed  by  Mrs.  Le  Grand,  and  many  ?)  In 
her  own  humble  phrase,  she  is  not  dull.  I  say  she  has  a 
decided  talent  at  making  lemon  cheesecakes,  whips,  &c. : 
she  is  what  is  called  a  good  market-woman  ;  she  is 
very  fond  of  her  needle,  and  mending  (lier  head,  I  promise 
you,  does  not  go  Berlin- wool  gathering)  ;  she  is  the  only 
woman  I  believe  in,  for  sewing  on  buttons  strong ;  and 
lastly,  she  has  that  excellent  quality  of  being  a  good 
listener,  seldom  speaking  but  when  she  has  something  to 
say. 

My  dear  girls,  I  have  led  you  with  a  strangely  vagrant 
step,  it  is  true,  over  a  page  of  my  crotchets  on  that  im- 
portant topic,  the  ladies  and  matrimony.  I  have  drawn 
on  life,  not  fancy,  for  my  sketches  and  observations, 
may  I  conclude  by  hoping  that  such  A.  B.  C.  hints,  as 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give,  may  not  be  useless  to  you, 
and  by  adding  that  I  may,  perhaps,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  write  to  you  in  a  different  capacity  than  that  of  a 
young  bachelor. 


LOOUACITY    AND    RESERVE. 

The  ideas  of  a  great  talker  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  reserved  man — the  former  being  superficial  and 
comparatively  valueless,  while  the  latter  (generally  vented 
in  proverbs)  are  truthful,  impressive,  and  profound.  The 
language  of  the  former  skips  along  as  easily  and  grace- 
fully as  the  greyhound,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
the  latter  proceeds  slowly,  clumsily,  and  heavily  onwards, 
like  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  elephant.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  which  rush 
forward  to  the  portal  of  his  mouth  in  such  crowds,  that 
they  in  fact  block  it  up.  Whenever  you  meet  with  a  man 
of  this  kind,  give  him  time,  and  do  not  mistake  his 
tedious  tardiness  for  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  mind.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  lived  in  solitude,  and  because 
he  has  not  been  habituated  to  conversation,  his  tongue 
grows  so  rusty  that,  when  he  does  venture  into  society, 
no  one  will  wait  till  he  is  drawn  out,  and  therefore  his 
reserve  continues  to  increase.  Do  not  contemptuously 
turn  your  back  upon  him,  but  listen,  and  he  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  repay  your  civility  with  interest.  The  eagle 
is  a  solitary  bird,  and  his  voice  may  be  harsh,  but  still  he 
is  an  eagle  nevertheless.  Do  not  imagine  that  he  is  dead 
or  asleep,  but  be  more  attentive  to  nature.  The  gun  is 
silent  until  its  note  is  one  of  triumph ;  the  tiger's  fatal 
spring  and  terrific  roar  are  simultaneous  ;  the  volcano  is 
silent  before  an  eruption;  and  all  nature  seems  dead 
before  the  tornado  and  the  earthquake.  Nature  employs 
silence  to  concentrate  her  energies,  that  the  effect  may  be 
more  appalling  and  sublime.  As  iron,  by  long  exposure 
to  the  action  of  fresh  water,  has  a  rusty  exterior,  but 
__  inwardly  improved  in  quality,  so  the  rust  of  the  re- 
served man  is  only  superficial,  while  his  ideas,  over  which 
the  stream  of  time  has  passed,  are  susceptible  of  a  higher 
polish,  and  sink  more  forcibly  into  the  mind  of  his  hearer. 
The  diamond  is  a  rough,  dull  stone,  when  first  brought 
from  its  rocky  bed,  yet  it  receives  from  the  lapidary  a 
brilliancy,  almost  capable  of  dispelling  the  gloom  of 
night. 
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OUR    RAMBLES   BY   THE    DOVE. 

ADDRESSED    TO    C.  C.    IN    AMERICA. 
"Pis  well  to  proudly  tell  me  of  the  glories  of  the  West, 
Of  the  stream  with  rapid  torrent  and  the  lake  with  heaving  breast, 
Of  the  mountain  and  the  prairie,  of  the  forest  and  the  bluff, 
Savannah  spot  so  fragrant  and  the  jungle  dell  so  rough. 
I  know  that  there  are  wonders  in  your  own  gigantic  land, 
The  gorgeous  and  the  beautiful,  the  startling  and  the  grand, 
I  know  the  cataracts  are  bold,  the  fields  of  maize  are  wide, 
I  know  the  pines  are  thick  enough  to  let  the  lightnings  hide ; 
But  glad  I  am  to  hear  thee  say  with  warm  and  clinging  love, 
Thou  thinkest  of  Old  England  and  our  rambles  by  the  "  Dove.' 

Prize  as  thou  wilt  the  banks  that  keep  thy  clear  broad  rivers  in, 
Where  panthers  drink  and  light  canoes  bear  on  the  tawny  skin, 
Be  speaking  fondly  as  thou  may'st  of  hills  that  climb  around, 
And  boast  of  wildflowers  that  bedeck  the  trackless  "hunting  ground" 
Magnolias  are  exquisite  and  humming-birds  are  choice, 
And  "  whip-poor-will"  may  charm  thee  with  his  melancholy  voice  ; 
But  canst  thou  quite  despise  the  thrush  that  whistled  on  the  thorn, 
And  those  "forget-me-nots"  that  wore  the  jewels  of  the  morn, 
Canst  thou  shut  out  the  green  below  and  cloudless  blue  above, 
That  led  us  still,  still  onward  in  our  rambles  by  the  "  Dove  ?" 

Oh,  no  indeed,  I  know  tl\y  land  will  never  chase  away 

The  happiness  we  found  in  mine  on  that  long,  sunny  day  ; 

I  know  thy  great  White  Mountains  cannot  dim  the  winding  steep, 

That  lured  us  dreamily  along  to  gain  the  "  Lover's  Leap," 

Do  you  remember  how  we  sat,  and  tried  to  find  a  word 

That  would  express  the  plashing  gush  of  water  that  we  heard  ; 

And  how  we  watched  the  alders  bend,  as  peacefully  and  light, 

As  though  an  angel's  wing  had  passed  and  touched  them  in  its  flight, 

And  how  we  said  that  Eastern  cliine  held  no  Arcadian  Grove, 

Of  more  romance  and  sweetness  than  the  valley  of  the  "  Dove." 

We  were  familiar  with  the  place,  we  had  been  there  before, 
But  somehow  on  this  August  day  we  worshipped  it  the  more, 
And  every  crag  of  old  grey  rock  and  every  wave-washed  stone, 
Seemed  touched  with  richer  colouring  and  breathed  a  softer  tone. 
That  tiny  river,  how  it  crept  beneath  the  leafy  shade, 
Where  golden  perch  and  silver  dace  in  glancing  frolic  played, 
And  how  it  dashed  in  foaming  haste  adoxvn  the  mossy  wall, 
Where  granite  fragments  broke  the  flow  and  made  a  waterfall, 
And  how  we  stood  in  silent  joy  with  hearts  brim  full  of  love, 
And  saw  the  great  Creator  gliding  onward  with  the  "  Dove." 

Oh,  do  not  let  the  mighty  scenes  that  meet  thy  vision  now 

Shut  cut  "  Thorpe  Cloud"  that  standeth  like  a  frown  on  Beauty's 

brow. 

Oh,  do  not  let  the  noble  trees  that  spring  upon  thy  sod, 
Prompt  thee  to  spurn  the  bramble  arms  that  hugged  us  as  we  trod, 
Thou  wilt  be  seeing  many  things  to  win  thy  loudest  praise  ; 
But  let  Old  England's  woods  and  dales  yet  steal  upon  thy  gaze, 
Think  of  our  merry  travels  on  this  narrow  island  earth, 
And  own  that  we  have  often  found  rare  spots  of  Eden  birth, 
And  when  amid  the  vast  and  fair  thy  native  footsteps  rove, 
Call  up  our  sunny  rambles  by  the  waters  of  the  "  Dove." 

I  breathed  a  prayer  while  straying  there,  God  grant  'twas  not  in  vain, 
It  asked  the  boons  of  Life  and  Health  to  seek  that  place  again, 
It  asked  that  those  around  me  then  might  share  the  future  joy, 
The  hope  was  earnest,  strong,  and  pure,  God  keep  it  from  alloy. 
Write  on— and  proudly  tell  me  of  the  wonders  of  the  West, 
But  glad  I  am  that  more  than  once  thy  spirit  hath  confessed 
Affection  for  our  daisied  fields,  green  lanes,  and  babbling  brooks, 
Our  orchards  and  white  cottages,  and  fairy-haunted  nooks, 
For  I  believe  that  thou  wilt  come  with  ail  thy  olden  love, 
And  let  my  prayer  be  answered  by  the  waters  of  the  "  Dove." 

ELIZA  Coox. 


HOW    USEFULNESS    IS    TO    BE    ESTIMATED. 

The  usefulness  of  a  man  is  not  to  bo  estimated  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  is  employed,  but  by  the 
character  of  the  resources,  powers,  and  qualifications, 
which  he  combines,  and  puts  vigorously  in  operation, 
while  he  is  engaged  in  any  undertaking.  Some  men  will 
be  more  useful  in  an  hour,  than  others  will  in  a  year. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

PROUD  men  never  have  friends ;  either  in  prosperity, 
because  they  know  nobody;  or  in  adversity,  because 
then  nobody  knows  them. 

NEVER  condemn  a  friend  unheard,  or  without  letting 
him  know  his  accuser,  or  his  crime. 

THE  commentary  of  a  severe  friend  is  better  than  the 
embellishments  of  a  sweet-lipped  flatterer. 

AN  ape  is  ridiculous  by  nature,  but  men  become  so  by 
art  and  study. 

THE  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 

POETRY  accommodates  the  show  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind. 

THERE  is  nothing  ugly  for  those  who  know  the  virtues 
and  beauties  of  all  the  things  which  God  has  made. 

IT  is  more  easy  to  forgive  the  weak  who  have  injured 
us,  than  the  powerful  whom  we  have  injured.  Hr  (hat 
has  cut  the  lion's  claws  will  not  feel  himself  quite  secure, 
until  he  has  also  drawn  his  teeth. 

WHERE  merit  appears,  do  justice  to  it  without  scruple. 

THE  future  is  always  fairy -land  to  the  young.     Life 
is  like  a  beautiful  and  winding  lane,  on  either  side  bright 
flowers,    and  beautiful   butterflies,   and   tempting  fruits,     j 
which  we  scarcely  pause  to  admire  and  to  taste  ;  so  eager    j 
are  we  to  hasten  to  an  opening  which  we  imagine  will  be    | 
more  beautiful  still.     But,  by  degrees  as  we  advanc  <-,  the 
trees  grow  bleak;  the  flowers  and  butterflies  fai1  ;  the 
fruits  disappear,  and  we  find  we  have  arrived,  to  ivch  a 
desert  waste  ;  in  the  centre,  a  stagnant  and  letheau  1  ike, 
over  which  wheel  and  shriek  the  dark- winged  birds,  the 
embodied  memories  of  the  past. 

You  can  never  overtake  time.  It  is  best  therefore  to 
be  always  a  few  minutes  before  him. 

FORGIVENESS  of  injuries — The  odour  flowers  yield 
when  trampled  on. 

WICKEDNESS  is  generally  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
we  rarely  find  that  extreme  youth  is  totally  devoid  of 
virtues,  though  it  may  be  stained  with  many  vices. 

Go  not  to  your  doctor  for  every  ail,  nor  to  your  Irivyer 
for  every  quarrel,  nor  to  your  bottle  for  every  thirst. 

A  READY  wit  retorts  upon  our  persecutors,  and  they 
get  laughed  at,  but  by  displaying  it  we  make  ourselves 
enemies. 

THE  public  mind  is  the  creation  "of  the  master  writers. 

ERRORS  are  good  examples. 

THERE  is  a  mode  of  presenting  that  gives  value  to  any- 
thing. 

POLITENESS  is  like  an  air  cushion — there  may  be 
nothing  solid  in  it,  but  it  eases  the  jolts  of  the  world 
wonderfully. 

HE  that  pryeth  into  every  cloud  may  be  stricken  with 
a  thunderbolt. 

THERE  are  times  when  the  meeting  of  the  past  and  the 
present  is  sensibly  felt,  from  their  strange  contrast.      We 
have  all  seen   two    rivers    unite  and   flow   on  in  peace, 
mingling  their  waters  together  so  gradually,  that  the  line 
of  their  junction  can  scarcely  be  told  ;  but  many  have  be-    I 
held  two  torrents  rushing  down'  in  fury,  like  contending   I 
armies,  and,  for  a  time,  struggling  in  a  whirlpool,  ere  they 
blend  and  rush  away. 

LITERATURE  is  an  avenue  to  glory,  ever  open  for 
those  ingenious  men  who  are  deprived  of  honours  and 
of  wealth. 

A  man's  works  make  a  man  of  him. 
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MAKING    A    FUSS. 

BY    ELIZA    COOK. 

"  MAKING  a  fuss  "  seems  very  insignificant  and  harmless 
in  the  abstract  allusion,  but  alas  !  it  is  no  trifling  inflic- 
tion in  the  practical  existence  of  every-day  life.  Those 
who  have  never  been  placed  within  full  reach  of  its  tire- 
some and  irritating  influence  are  not  competent  to  enter 
into  our  feelings  on  the  matter,  for  it  requires  personal 
experience  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  discom- 
fort produced  by  such  a  state  of  propinquity. 

Those  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  what  we 
complain  of  will  doubtless  give  us  their  genuine  sympathy, 
and  those  who  have  not  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  affording 
them  just  sufficient  initiation,  to  convince  them  that,  in 
this  particular  instance — "  Ignorance  is  decidedly  bliss." 

There  are  various  manifestations  of  the  "  making  a  fuss" 
complaint,  which  develope  themselves  differently  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  We  have  seen  the  most  distressing 
and  violent  symptoms  produced  in  many,  by  the  unex- 
pected visit  of  a  couple  of  friends,  for  whom  the  "  family 
dinner  "  was  not  considered  good  enough — these  gene- 
rally belong  to  the  feminine  gender.  We  have  observed 
the  worst  demonstrations  in  others,  when  a  cold,  or 
sprained  ankle  has  confined  them  within  doors  for  a  few 
days — these  are  principally  evinced  by  masculine  philoso- 
phers ;  and  we  have  often  noted  the  extreme  of  rabid 
restlessness  in  some  at  railway  stations,  where  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  mental  anxiety  and  bodily  uneasiness 
was  exhausted,  over  the  safety  of  a  portmanteau,  and  the 
choice  of  a  seat.  We  by  no  means  avow  that  these  are 
the  only  occasions  on  whicli  people  who  are  given  to 
"  make  a  fuss  "  display  their  unfortunate  propensity,  but 
simply  wish  to  show  that  there  are  certain  times  and 
circumstances  which  elicit  their  peculiarities  to  the  most 
prominent  disadvantage.  Indeed,  these  people  are  ever 
reminding  one  of  "industrious  fleas  ;"  and  their  unceasing 
activity  over  affairs  of  no  consequence,  then*  pertinacious 
exaggeration  of  insignificant  molehills  into  important 
mountains,  and  their  system  of  investing  all  they  do  and 
say  with  excessive  parade,  are  enough  to  create  a  fever  in 
any  naturally  quiet  temperament ;  and  among  the  minor 
miseries  of  enduring  spirits,  may  surely  be  reckoned  the 
espocial  one  of  spending  a  day  with  friends  who  prove 
the  heartiness  of  their  welcome  by  "  making  a  fuss." 
_  We  admire  hospitality,  we  love  enthusiasm,  we  respect 


good  manners  ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  a  lady,  whose 
incognito  shall  be  preserved  under  the  name  of  Courtney, 
who  has  often  tempted  us  to  abjure  them  all. 

This  lady  lives  in  a  very  pretty  cottage  a  few  miles 
from  town — a  cottage  intended  for  a  complete  bovrer  of 
happiness,  with  its  trellised  doorway,  its  woodbine- 
shadowed  windows  opening  on  to  the  greenest  of  lawns, 
its  Gothic  gables  covered  with  ivy,  where  sparrows  twitter 
as  only  sparrows  can  twitter,  its  garden  in  front,  its 
orchard  on  one  side  and  its  three-cornered  meadow  on 
the  other,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  blackest  of  cows,  the 
whitest  of  ponies,  and  the  most  ancient  of  pet-lambs ;  and 
as  for  the  honeysuckle,  cowslips,  dog-roses,  and  sweet 
woodruff  which  may  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, why  we  would  match  it  against  any  spot  in 
England,  and  that  is  saying  something.  In  short,  it  is  as 
charming  a  home  as  ever  suggested  the  conjunction  of 
love  and  a  cottage  j  but — oh  !  these  depressing  "  buts," 
they  break  in  upon  us  like  boarding-school  ushers  in  a 
boys'  play-ground — but  the  ]ady  of  the  house,  this  said 
Mrs.  Courtney,  is  alarmingly  celebrated  for  "  making  a 
fuss."  Like  many  others  of  her  "  genus,"  she  is 
"  good  at  heart."  She  gives  away  beef  and  flannels  at 
Christmas,  puts  two  orphan  children  to  school,  knits 
warm  socks  for  poor  old  folk  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
and  has  taken  in  no  less  than  five  stray  kittens  within  six 
months  ;  but — there  it  is  again  ! — that  monosyllabic  im- 
pediment— but  she  ever  contrives  to  create  such  a  busy, 
dizzy,  walking,  talking  "  fuss  "  over  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  her  establishment,  that  we  candidly  confess  we 
look  upon  the  place  as  a  domestic  anthill,  and  on  her- 
self as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  ants  in  one. 

The  last  lime  we  paid  a  visit  to  her,  we  met  her  at  the 
garden  gate,  just  as  she  was  going  into  the  village,  and  we 
expressed  our  readiness  to  share  and  enjoy  the  walk  in 
the  beautiful  sunshine  ;  but  her  excessive  delight  at  seeing 
us  could  only  declare  itself  by  insisting  on  our  swallowing  a 
glass  of  wine  before  we  started,  though  we  protested 
against  it  with  all  our  own  strong  disinclination,  and  the 
doctor's  authority  to  back  our  rejection.  Keys  rattled, 
servants  hurried,  glasses  chinked,  cake-baskets  appeared 
in  perceptible  confusion,  and  Mrs.  Courtney  herself 
rushed  amongst  all  and  each  like  a  locomotive  champagne 
cork.  We  declined  port,  and  she  was  painfully  disap- 
pointed ;  we  put  aside  madeira,  and  she  grew  pressingly 
energetic ;  we  scrupled  at  hock,  and  she  became  despe- 
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rately  imperative ;  and  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
victimized  into  a  dose  of  the  latter  wine,  she  instantly 
discovered  that  we  were  sitting  at  an  opened  window,  and 
the  consequence  of  draught  was  impressively  dilated  on. 
We  were  compelled  to  remove  to  the  opposite  seat,  when 
she  jumped  up  in  dismay,  perceiving  that  the  sun  was 
streaming  down  upon  us,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  "  so 
unpleasant  to  sit  in  a  full  light."  Down  went  the  blind 
in  rash  haste,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cheerful  greensward 
and  shining  blackbirds  ;  and  what  with  being  obliged  to 
take  golden  wine  which  we  did  not  like,  and  forbidden  to 
bask  in  the  golden  rays  which  we  did  like,  our  sense  of 
freedom  was  somewhat  wounded,  and  our  easy  temper 
began  to  chafe.  Mrs.  Courtney  then  again  started  up, 
bells  were  again  rung  violently,  servants  again  hurried  to 
and  fro,  and  we  were  embarrassingly  cognizant  that  a  coun- 
cil of  alimentary  policy  was  being  held.  We  became  bold  in 
our  perturbation,  and  entreated  that  no  alteration  in  the 
dining  arrangements  should  be  made  ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
We  were  silenced  by  impassioned  declamation,  and  heard 
the  order  given  for  a  couple  of  ducks  and  a  cranberry 
tart,  condiments  we  happen  to  passively  scorn,  while  the 
original  meal  of  cold  chicken  and  mutton  chops,  edibles 
we  greatly  rejoice  in,  was  repudiated  entirely  as  unworthy 
our  refined  taste. 

At  last  we  set  off,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
relate  all  the  annoyance  we  suffered  on  our  way.  We  were 
snatched,  with  violent  tugging  from  a  rosy-faced  child  that 
we  felt  inclined  to  propitiate,  on  account  of  its  having 
had  the  scarlet-fever  six  months  before,  and  sub- 
jected to  divers  illustrations  of  the  dangers  of  infection  j 
and  when  we  accidentally  walked  in  a  grassy  path,  where 
the  dew  laid  as  though  the  fairies  had  been  flinging  their 
diamond  necklaces  at  each  other,  Mrs.  Courtney  was  in 
an  agony  of  fear  lest  we  should  get  cold  through  wet  feet ; 
we  displayed  our  double-soles  in  all  the  pride  of  prudence ; 
but  our  endeavours  to  evade  the  "  fuss  "  were  useless. 
Home  we  went,  and  nothing  less  than  a  change  of  "  sock 
and  buskin  "  satisfied  her.  At  last  we  dined,  when  lo  ! 
the  ducks  were  tough,  and  never  in  this  eating  and 
drinking  world  was  there  ever  such  a  noisy  "  fuss  "  over 
a  pair  of  antediluvian  birds.  Our  appetite  was  fortunately 
quite  destroyed  by  the  mental  disquietude  which  had  been 
excited  in  us,  and  we  secretly  vowed  it  should  be  the  last 
time  we  crossed  that  threshold.  We  left  with  our 
cheeks  perfectly  hectic,  our  pulse  heightened,  our  spirit 
mortified,  and  our  natural  humanity  retrograding  to  a 
savage  state  ;  and  all  this  disturbance  in  our  moral  and 
physical  economy  was  produced  by  that  simple,  but 
peace-destroying,  capacity  of  "  making  a  fuss." 

We  have  another  acquaintance  among  the  "  lords  of 
the  creation  "  who  is  equally  great  in  this  way  ;  and  per- 
chance the  air  of  Dombeyish  dignity  with  which  his 
"  fuss  "  is  ever  surrounded,  is  even  worse  than  the  en- 
thusiastic style  of  the  lady.  Poor  dear  gentleman !  he 
had  the  influenza  a  few  months  since,  and  never  shall  we 
forget  the  general  household  misery  that  ensued.  Wife, 
daughters,  and  servants,  were  all  objects  of  his  dissatisfied 
grumbling.  No  pillow  was  rightly  placed,  no  barley 
water  was  well  flavoured,  no  doctor  understood  his  case, 
no  devoted  attention  was  prompt  enough,  no  limbs  ever 
ached  as  his  did;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  a  Pandora's  box, 


without  the  bright  saving  clause  said  to  reside  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  pleasant  members  of 
society,  who  will  lecture  his  wife  for  an  hour  for  having 
permitted  the  cook  to  place  Spanish  instead  of  Italian 
olives  on  the  table  at  his  last  dinner  party  ;  who  seriously 
moralizes  with  his  eldest  daughter  if  she  laugh  above  the 
noise  of  a  simper,  and  haggles  with  a  cabman  on  a  wet 
night  for  threepence,  "  on  principle,"  before  ladies ;  he 
is  especially  tiresome  over  the  set  of  his  shirts,  and  to  our 
certain  knowledge,  his  last  dozen  have  been  altered  four 
times,  and  now  there  is  a  plait  or  two  left,  a  thread  av;ry, 
over  which  he  invariably  "  makes  a  fuss."  Poor,  dear 
man !  we  have  often  stood  in  doubt  as  to  whether  vre 
pity  him,  or  his  family  most,  but  his  example  has  so 
imbued  us  with  dread  of  it,  that  whenever  we  hear  of  a 
young  lady  friend  being  about  to  wear  orange  blossom, 
we  instinctively  inquire  whether  the  "intended"  isgivvii 
to  "  make  a  fuss." 

We  have  a  profound  antipathy  touching  "  fussy " 
people ;  to  be  located  with  them  is  as  pleasant  to  us  as 
living  in  a  whirlwind  of  March  dust.  We  get  nervous 
and  agitated  beyond  expression,  with  their  unceasing 
fidgeting  and  fuming,  and  whenever  their  tendency  is 
exhibited  in  our  personal  interest  and  favour,  as  iu  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  we  should  be  infinitely  more 
grateful  for  a  little  wholesome  "letting  alone."  It  is 
very  possible  to  smother  one  with  roses,  and  many  well- 
intentioned  people  mar  all  their  excellent  meaning  by  a 
redundancy  of  active  politeness,  which  vulgarly  amounts 
to  "making  a  fuss." 

If  we  ever  visit  Mrs.  Courtnp.y  again,  \ve  trust  she  will 
allow  us  to  take  water,  even  with  the  "  chill  off,"  if  v/e 
choose.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  such  a  charming  cottage, 
with  a  thousand  a  year  to  keep  it  aired,  should  be  ren- 
dered uninhabitable  by  the  fatal  power  she  possesses  of 
"  making  a  fuss ;"  and,  in  confidential  malice,  we  can 
assure  her  that  Mr.  Courtney  is  often  to  be  found  dining 
at  his  club,  when  he  makes  her  believe  he  is  busy  in  his 
counting-house,  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  Mrs. 
Courtney  never  can  let  a  splash  of  gravy  fall  on  the  table- 
cloth without  "  making  a  fuss." 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

DURING  my  wanderings  through  the  Mexican  States,  I 
one  night  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  in  keeping  watch  | 
on  a  post  of  some  danger;  my  companions  were  two  j 
hunters,  renowned  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  fo;:  their 
daring  and  persevering  courage,  and  skill  with  the  back-  j 
woodsman's  weapon — the  rifle.  While  out  on  a  him  ting 
expedition  they  had  been  surprised  by  a  paity  of 
Appaches,  who  carried  oft'  their  horse,  and  the  skins  of 
the  animals  they  had  shot.  Enraged  at  the  losn,  and 
eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  they  determined  to  follow 
the  Indians,  and  recover  their  properly  at  all  hazards; 
one  of  them  picking  up  the  saddle  which  had  betn  left 
behind,  vowed  to  carry  it  on  his  own  shoulders  uttil  he 
could  attach  it  to  the  back  of  a  savage.  There  was  a 
strange  contrast  between  the  two;  Benito,  the  Mexican, 
had  all  the  impetuosity  characteristic  of  southern  blood, 
while  his  comrade  Dupont,  though  not  less  brave,  proved 
his  Canadian  birth,  as  much  by  a  more  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament as  by  his  language.  To  relieve  the  tedium  of 
a  lonely  watch,  Benito  offered  to  give  me  an  account  of 
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their  pursuit,  and  attack  of  the  Indians,  to  which  I  gladly 
assented.  The  Canadian  stretched  himself  out,  and  went 
to  sleep ;  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree  beneath  which  we  were  seated ;  and 
the  hunter's  voice  as  he  commenced  his  narrative  was  the 
only  sound  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night. 

We  spent  two  days,  he  began,  in  looking  for  the  traces 
of  the  Appaches,  which,  notwithstanding  their  doublings, 
|  we  found  without  much  difficulty;  and  among  the 
I  numerous  tracks,  I  discovered  those  of  my  horse.  A 
closer  inspection  convinced  me  that  the  poor  animal  had 
staggered  under  a  load  beyond  his  strength ;  the  thought 
increased  my  fury.  Soon  after,  more  numerous  foot- 
prints of  horses  and  mules  were  visible,  from  which  we 
concluded  that  new  depredations  had  been  committed  by 
the  savages,  but  when  we  came  to  a  stream  that  fells 
into  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  we  suddenly  lost  all  trace  of 
the  fugitives.  It  was  the  third  day  of  our  march;  we 
crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  many  times  to  find  the 
trail,  but  in  vain ;  not  a  sign  of  the  Indians  was  to  be 
discovered  upon  the  pebbles  which  covered  the  banks  to 
a  considerable  distance ;  once  more  were  we  circum- 
vented. Evening  overtook  us,  when  some  distance  from 
the  stream,  overcome  with  fatigue.  It  was  the  Cana- 
dian's turn  to  stand  sentinel;  I  was  in  a  sound  sleep 
when  he  woke  me  suddenly  : — 

"What  is  it,"  I  inquired,  "  have  you  found  the 
trail  ?" 

"  Look,'*  he  replied,  faithful  to  his  habit  of  speaking 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  forest.  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
and  saw  a  light  behind  us  that  reddened  the  horizon. 

"  Somebody  is  burning  grass  upon  a  hill,"  was  my 
answer. 

"  You  are  still  asleep,"  rejoined  Dupont. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  again,  and  saw  that  the  distant  light 
could  not  be  px*oduced  by  a  continuous  sheet  of  flame, 
but  by  a  row  of  fires  pretty  close  to  one  another.  The 
smoke  was  not  like  that  from  the  burning  of  dry  and 
green  grass  together,  but  rose  in  separate  columns.  The 
fires  again  were  partly  hidden  low  down  by  a  girdle  of 
mist,  that  curved  along  the  distant  plain.  This  mist 
showed  the  winding  course  of  a  river,  and  the  Indians 
must  have  encamped  upon  an  island ;  my  comrade  was 
right.  "  Forwards,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Forwards,"  he  repeated,  as  we  retraced  our  steps. 
After  a  time,  we  advanced  with  greater  caution,  for  the 
country  was  open,  and  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Indians  might  have  posted  some  of  their  party  as  videttes, 
although  it  appeared,  that  confident  in  their  numbers 
they  took  but  little  pains  to  conceal  the  signs  of  their 
presence.  From  the  tracks  we  guessed  the  number  of  our 
enemies  to  be  thirty;  fortunately  we  were  enabled  to 
gain  the  edge  of  the  water  undiscovered,,  when  our  con- 
jectures were  verified.  The  fires  were  lit  at  regular 
distances  on  an  island  surrounded  with  trees,  and  between 
their  stems  we  could  see  the  red  skins  of  the  Appaches 
glistening  in  the  light.  As  well  as  the  distance  would 
permit,  we  made  out  that  all  wore  on  their  wrists  the 
leathern  palm  used  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  which 
distinguishes  the  true  Indian  warrior  from  the  sneaking 
villains  that  one  sometimes  meets  in  the  woods ;  the 
enemy  before  us  was  therefore  worthy  of  our  arms. 

I  brought  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder  twenty  times, 
tempted  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  bring  down 
one  of  the  red-skins,  and  as  many  times  did  Dupont 
beat  down  my  aim.  I  consented,  however,  to  listen 
to  prudent  counsels,  and  repressed  my  impatience, 
though  with  difficulty.  The  best  thing  we  could 
do  was  to  select  a  favourable  moment  for  the  attack, 
and  we  studied  the  ground  carefully.  All  round  us, 
with  the  exception  of  an  unbroken  fringe  of  osiers 
and  cotton  trees,  the  banks  were  alternately  wooded 
and  open,  the  spaces  between  the  trees  running  up 
like  glades.  Farther  away  following  the  course  of  the 


river,  and  half  hidden  by  the  fog,  was  another  little  island, 
about  two  rifle  shots  from  that  on  which  the  thieves 
were  camped;  the  villains  had  chosen  a  spot  where 
they  could  not  be  surprised.  The  moon  shone  so  brightly 
on  the  water,  that  we  could  see  the  little  foamy  ripples 
where  some  large  stones  rose  above  the  surface.  This 
looked  as  though  the  river  was  fordable  thereabouts ; 
we  crept  quietly  away,  as  the  Indians  would  doubtless 
cross  the  stream  at  that  place  in  the  morning,  and  took 
up  a  position  under  the  osiers  a  short  distance  off. 

We  consulted  in  a '  low  tone :  our  knowledge  of 
Indian  habits  taught  us  that  the  band  had  not  encamped 
with  such  precautions  without  an  intention  of  staying  a 
day  to  hunt,  for  which  purpose  they  would  be  scattered 
in  little  troops.  It  was  only  in  such  circumstances  that 
we  could  hope  to  succeed.  Having  had  a  little  sleep,  I 
persuaded  Dupont  to  take  a  nap  while  I  continued  to 
watch  the  enemy.  The  river  murmured  softly,  and  I 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  had  it  not 
been  for  an  occasional  whoop  from  the  Indians.  At  last 
they  appeared  to  sleep  also  :  they  stretched  themselves 
around  their  fires,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  wind 
sweeping  through  the  trees.  The  hours  went  slowly  by : 
at  day-break  our  fate  would  be  decided.  In  such  mo- 
ments, he  is  fortunate  who  leaves  no  one  behind  to  mourn 
for  him.'  In  spite  of  myself,  I  could  not  shake  off  some 
gloomy  presentiments,  when  I  heard  the  owls  hooting  in 
the  vast  woods  that  spread  around  us.  I  began  to  shiver 
in  the  cold  mist  thickening  above  my  head,  when  the 
grey  light  of  the  early  dawn  showed  something  in  motion 
on  the  island. 

Presently  there  was  a  noise  of  disturbed  water,  and  we 
saw  a  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  coming  across  to  our 
side  of  the  river.  I  woke  my  companion,  he  squeezed 
my  arm  tightly,  as  though  to  assure  me  of  his  support, 
and  then,  after  renewing  the  priming  of  our  rifles,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground  we  waited  for  the  Appaches,  ready 
to  fire  if  they  came  towards  us  j  and  so  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

Once  discovered  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  us, 
for  we  should  have  had  the  whole  band  upon  us.  The 
moment  of  their  landing  was  a  trying  one;  after 
a  few  minutes  passed  in  consultation,  while  we  waited 
breathless,  they,  luckily  for  us,  went  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, directing  their  course  up  the  river.  I  still  had 
the  saddle  with  me,  which,  in  a  moment  of  exasperation, 
I  had  sworn  to  fasten  to  the  back  of  one  of  these  robbers 
dead  or  alive.  We  hid  it  under  some  branches,  and  then, 
under  cover  of  the  shrubs  that  bordered  the  river,  stole 
silently  after  the  Indians.  The  Canadian,  although  so 
big  and  tall,  crawled  along  as  swiftly  as  a  snake,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  keep  up  with  him.  We  had  not  gone  far 
when  a  magnificent  deer  rose  before  us,  and  cantered  off 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  savages.  The  sharp  whiz 
of  a  bowstring  told  us  that  the  animal  had  been  seen ; 
it  turned  round  and  fell  a  few  yards  from  where  we  lay, 
closely  pressed  by  the  Indian  who  had  discharged  the  arrow, 
and  nosv  ran  to  finish  the  creature.  The  stag,  in  defend- 
ing itself  knocked  its  enemy  down,  and  I  was  yet  bewil- 
dered with  the  sudden  surprise,  when  my  comrade,  who 
had  crept  forwards,  nailed  the  Indian  to  the  ground  with  a 
thrust  of  his  knife,  while  with  his  other  hand  he  stifled  a 
death-yell,heard  only  by  ourselves.  "  One,"  said  Dupont, 
and  he  let  go  his  hold. 

We  listened  in  anxiety ;  the  distant  voices  of  the  In- 
dians calling  their  companion  echoed  through  the  wood  : 
the  Canadian  answered  by  a  cry  imitating  that  of  the 
hunter  in  pursuit  of  a  deer.  A  second  call,  farther  off, 
gave  us  to  understand  that  the  two  Indians  wished  success 
to  their  comrade,  after  which  we  heard  no  more  of  them. 
All  this  passed  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it, 
day  was  still  breaking,  and  it  was  only  by  favour  of  the 
dim  light  that  we  could  hope  to  surprise  the  other 
Appaches.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  as  we  left  the 
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island  farther  behind  on  which  the  Indians  were  encamped, 
and  were  now  two  against  two,  less  caution  was  necessary, 
and  we  walked  rapidly  towards  the  side  where  we  last 
heard  the  voices.  We  came  to  a  little  brook  that  ran 
down  to  the  river,  and  followed  it  upwards  for  some  mi- 
nutes in  silence.  A  hunter's  instinct  assured  me  that  the 
deer  would  come  in  the  morning  to  drink  at  the  spring, 
and  the  same  instinct  had  probably  sent  the  two  Indians  in 
the  same  direction.  As  you  will  hear,  we  were  not  mis- 
taken ;  what  we  saw  there  is  worth  the  telling ;  you  will 
see  how  cunning  the  villains  are. 

The  brook  at  its  source  formed  a  small  pond,  in  the 
centre  of  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes, 
growing  close  together.  So  quietly  had  we  reached  this 
shelter  of  lianas,  creeping  from  stem  to  stem,  the  sound 
of  our  footsteps  so  nearly  resembling  the  rustling  of 
branches  in  the  wind,  that  two  tall  deer  gambolling  about 
betrayed  no  alarm,  and  continued  to  leap  among  the  tall 
grass  which  overtopped  their  heads  and  antlers.  We  soon 
saw  two  other  deer  that  kept  themselves  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  watching  them  with  curiosity,  and  yet  with 
visible  suspicion,  for  they  came  a  step  forwards,  and  went 
back  two.  Although  the  uncertain  light  showed  objects 
but  indistinctly,  we  could  see  a  strange  contrast  between 
the  two.  The  stationary  eyeballs,  and  stiff  and  jerking 
movements  of  the  first  pair,  were  so  many  suspicious 
signs,  which  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  timidity  of  the 
second.  Curiosity  however  seemed  to  get  the  better  of 
fear — the  two  latter  ventured  to  advance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  opening;  the  two  others  then  retired  a 
few  paces.  Dupont  and  I  stood  motionless,  with  our 
knives  between  our  teeth.  Suddenly  the  bushes  around 
us  shook  and  rustled, — my  comrade  had  fastened  his 
strong  hand  upon  one  of  the  two  stags ;  the  animal — or 
rather  the  Indian  in  disguise — yelled  for  the  last  time,  as 
I  sprang  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  exclaiming — "  Ha, 
dog  !  failing  a  saddle,  I  will  mount  your  bare  back." 
Twisting  my  legs  round  him  I  raised  my  knife,  but,  with 
a  desperate  effort,  he  avoided  the  blow,  threw  off  his 
borrowed  skull,  and  escaped  from  under  me.  I  tried  to 
seize  his  leg,  but  with  another  bound  he  sent  me  rolling 
on  the  grass  so  suddenly,  that  I  while  getting  up  looked 
to  see  whether  he  had  not  left  his  leg  in  my  hand ;  I 
could  hardly  believe  he  would  escape  so  easily  from  my 
gripe  ;  at  one  leap,  however,  he  was  out  of  my  reach.  I 
pursued  him  hotly,  rifle  in  hand,  but  the  rascal  ran  like  a 
wild  buck  and  I  soon  saw  that  I  should  never  catch  him. 
In  a  transport  of  rage  I  fired  ;  he  never  stirred  afterwards. 
The  report  of  my  rifle  echoed  far  and  wide  through  the 
silence  of  the  morning. 

"  What  have  you  done  ? "  shouted  my  comrade  ;  "you 
have  roused  the  camp  1 " 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  answered ;  "  he  would  have  alarmed  his 
companions;  better  that  my  rifle  should  be  beforehand 
with  him." 

Recrimination  was  useless — the  Canadian  said  nothing 
in  reply,  but  went  to  examine  whether  the  Indian  I  had 
shot  was  really  dead;  he  was  not  long  convincing  himself 
of  the  fact.  On  coming  back,  he  said,  "  We  must  now 
devise  some  means  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape ;  there 
are  three  at  all  events  who  will  give  us  no  further 
trouble!" 

Here  he  stopped;  for  a  long  time  he  had  not  said  so 
much  at  once ;  it  was  however  his  song  of  victory.  The 
result  of  our  deliberation  was  to  hide  ourselves  if  possible 
till  the  evening,  and  follow  the  track  again  in  the  night. 
Shelter  was  now  to  be  looked  for.  The  woods  offered 
hiding-places  enough,  not  easy  to  be  detected,  but  if  dis- 
covered by  the  Appaches  they  might  surround  us  on  all 
sides,  or  if  they  liked  better  burn  the  forest  and  us 
along  with  it.  While  we  were  deliberating,  a  concert  of 
piercing  yells  broke  out  in  every  direction.  The  noise  of 
my  rifle  had  alarmed  the  Indians — the  blood-hounds  had 
discovered  our  trail,  which  we  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 


Brave  as  I  am,  that  horrible  music  froze  the  blood  in  my 
veins  :  there  was  no  longer  time  to  hesitate.  From  the 
distance  of  the  uproar,  we  judged  it  possible  to  reach  the 
river  under  cover  of  the  trees  without  being  seen.  We 
flew  rather  than  ran,  hoping  to  find  the  canoe  of  the  In- 
dians we  had  killed  at  the  place  where  they  had  moored 
it.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  cries  were  redoubled  ; 
the  savages  had  probably  discovered  the  saddle  hid  in  the 
the  thicket :  then  the  tumult  ceased,  and  was  followed 
by  a  silence  still  more  terrible.  Three  howls  of  la- 
mentation alone  disturbed  the  stillness :  the  Indians 
had  found  three  warriors  dead :  we  could  not  have  done 
better. 

By  good  fortune,  our  hope  was  not  deceived ;  the 
canoe  was  still  at  the  same  spot,  and  by  its  side  a  much 
larger  one,  in  which  the  second  detachment  had  crossed. 
The  latter  was  too  heavy  for  our  use,  we  W7ere  already 
in  the  other,  trying  to  tow  the  large  one  behind  us,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  pursuit,  when  a  fresh  burst 
of  yells  let  us  know  we  were  discovered,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  cast  loose.  A  shower  of  arrows  fell  around 
us ;  without  further  delay,  we  pushed  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and  rowed  with  all  our  might  towards 
the  second  island,  of  which  I  have  told  you — 
our  only  chance  of  refuge.  We  were  a  considerable 
distance  ahead  of  the  savages,  and  the  river  was  wide 
enough  to  put  us  beyond  the  reach  of  a  second  flight  of 
arrows.  Our  canoe  flew  over  the  water,  urged  by  the 
Canadian's  vigorous  strokes.  <(  Ah,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  regret,  "  If  you  could  only  handle  a  paddle  as  I  can, 
I  would  pick  off  all  those  warriors  yonder,  one  at  a 
time."  We  were  near  the  island,  when  the  enemy 
rushed  into  their  canoe  and  commenced  a  chase.  My 
comrade  ceased  rowing  for  an  instant,  and  spoke,  "  Keep 
her  going  for  a  minute  if  you  can  ;  I  can't  resist  the 
desire  to  send  a  ball  among  those  hungry  hounds." 

I  took  the  paddles,  while  Dupont  fired  among  the 
group ;  one  of  the  savages  shrieked,  and  falling  over- 
board nearly  caused  the  canoe  to  upset.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  describe  the  rage  of  our  pursuers,  who,  in  turn,  ceased 
rowing,  to  send  a  few  harmless  arrows  after  us.  A  few- 
more  strokes  brought  us  to  land,  and  carrying  the  canoe 
upon  our  shoulders,  we  plunged  into  the  woods  with 
which  the  island  was  covered.  We  hid  the  vessel 
under  some  thick  bushes,  and,  when  that  was  done, 
looked  for  a  place  where  we  might  defend  ourselves  with- 
out being  surrounded.  Near  where  we  landed,  a  little 
hill,  crowned  with  tall  trees,  rose  perpendicularly  towards 
the  water,  and  on  the  land-side  sloped  away  with  an  easy 
descent ;  there  we  took  up  our  position. 

Meantime,  the  noise  of  the  oars  seemed  to  come  no 
nearer,  I  suspected  some  trick,  and  moved  cautiously  to- 
wards the  trunk  of  a  huge  mahogany  tree  which  leaned 
a  little  over  the  river;  the  canoe,  instead  of  coming 
direct,  was  floating  quietly  by  to  double  the  island.  The 
savages,  it  was  clear,  were  afraid  of  our  rifles,  and  meant 
to  land  at  a  distance,  where  we  could  not  oppose  their 
disembarkation,  and  come  down  upon  us  under  cover  of 
the  trees  and  bushes.  Fortunately  our  position  secured 
us  from  a  surprise  in  our  rear.  After  the  Indians  landed, 
a  complete  silence  prevailed  for  some  minutes  ;  our  death 
appeared  inevitable,  but  we  determined  it  should  cost  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  powder  flasks  were  full,  our  belts 
well  provided  with  balls ;  we  had  pinola  and  dried  beef 
enough  to  last  out  a  siege  of  twenty-four  hours,  and, 
above  all,  we  had  entire  confidence  in  each  other. 

In  our  situation  the  first  few  minutes  seemed  long;  a 
dozen  of  the  Indians  then  showed  themselves  on  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  a  good  rifle  shot  distant.  With 
their  faces  painted  red  and  yellow,  long  plaited  hair,  and 
the  figured  leathern  belts  round  their  legs  and  arms,  their 
appearance  was  altogether  diabolical.  There  was  one 
among  them  especially,  a  gigantic  heathen,  for  whom  I  at 
once  felt  a  violent  dislike.  They  halted  altogether,  and 
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appeared  to  deliberate,  when  the  big  fellow  advanced  a 
few  steps,  and  commanded  us  imperiously  to  surrender. 

' '  Shall  I  fire  ?"  I  inquired  of  the  Canadian. 

"  Not  yet/'  he  answered,  "  they  are  too  far  off,  and 
in  our  situation  every  shot  must  tell." 

"  Good,"  was  my  reply — "  I  will  wait." 

A  second  summons  met  with  no  better  success  than  the 
first ;  they  continued  to  advance,  and  my  comrade  fired; 
an  Appaehe  fell,  followed  a  moment  afterwards  by  another, 
whom  I  brought  down  while  aiming  at  the  leader.  The 
Indians  then  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  a  cloud 
of  dust  rose  in  the  air,  and  hid  everything  from  us  ;  a 
few  arrows  whizzed  by  our  ears,  or  fell  at  our  feet.  We 
fired  a  second  time,  and  successfully,  as  could  be  judged 
by  the  yells  that  followed  our  discharge.  The  cloud  of 
dust  continually  renewed  concealed  the  savages,  and  when 
it  subsided,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  furious  wretches  were 
climbing  up  the  hill  on  which  we  were  posted.  Their 
painted  faces  were  almost  close  to  our  own,  and  we  felt 
their  hot  breath  as  they  came  nearer.  The  Canadian  shot 
down  one  at  the  end  of  his  barrel,  and  smashed  another's 
skull  with  the  butt-end ;  all  at  once  I  saw  him  rolling 
down  the  slope,  locked  in  the  arms  of  three  Indians,  and 
heard  him  cry  out  with  a  half  stifled  voice — "  Fire  !  fire  ! 
even  if  you  kill  me  with  them." 

I  had  already  trouble  enough  to  keep  the  other  five  at 
a  respectful  distance  with  my  rifle,  and  a  horrible  sensa- 
tion of  agony  came  across  me  at  the  sight  of  the  reptiles 
clinging  round  my  companion,  who,  alone  against  three, 
tried  in  vain  to  get  at  his  knife;  sometimes  he  lifted  them 
all  with  the  strength  of  a  Hercules,  but  overcome  by  the 
weight  fell  heavily  down  again.  A  minute  later  the  head 
of  one  of  the  Indians  came  with  such  violence  against  a 
stone  as  to  relieve  him  from  all  further  trouble,  another 
let  go  his  hold,  1  rushed  with  my  knife  upon  the  third, 
when  a  heavy  blow  on  my  head  from  a  macana  (mace) 
made  me  cry  out  with  pain  and  drop  my  weapon.  I 
turned  round ;  the  big  fellow,  to  whom  I  had  taken  such 
a  dislike,  was  before  me  ;  raising  my  rifle  as  a  club  I  kept 
him  at  bay,  and  having  picked  up  my  knife,  retreated 
fighting  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  gain  room  and  u  chance 
to  fire.  Recovering  from  his  surprise,  my  antagonist 
rushed  towards  me  with  such  impetuosity,  that  before  I 
was  able  to  avoid  it,  his  macana  once  more  descended  on 
my  head.  Stunned  and  blinded,  I  lost  my  footing  and 
fell  senseless.  An  extraordinary  sensation  of  coolness 
roused  me  from  my  torpor ;  I  had  rolled  into  the  river 
that  flowed  at  our  feet. 

That  which  might  have  done  for  me,  saved  me ;  the 
cold  water  restored  my  fast  departing  senses.  When  I 
rose  to  the  surface,  the  Appache  was  bending  over  the 
river,  watching  my  struggle  with  cruel  joy ;  in 
one  hand  he  brandished  his  macana,  and  in  the  other 
my  knife,  which  I  had  dropped  in  falling.  But,  as 
he  saw  me  exert  myself  to  swim  to  the  shore  and  rejoin 
Dupont,  he  howled  with  rage  and  plunged  after  me.  I 
redoubled  my  efforts  to  get  away,  but  loss  of  blood 
had  weakened  me,  and  the  Indian  swam  faster  than  I. 
Now  and  then  I  looked  to  calculate  the  progress  he 
was  making,  and  every  time  the  hideous  painted  face 
was  nearer  to  me — my  knife  between  his  teeth.  I  then 
looked  towards  the  shore :  my  unfortunate  companion, 
although  released  for  an  instant  from  his  antagonists,  was 
in  a  most  critical  situation.  His  rifle,  which  had  ren- 
dered him  such  fatal  service,  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  kept 
at  bay  the  Appaches,  whom  I  heard  howling  round  him 
as  dogs  round  a  bull.  I  was  unable  to  repress  a  cry  of 
disti-ess.  "Oh!"  I  exclaimed,  "will  you  let  me  be 
murdered  before  your  eyes  ? " 

The  Canadian  turned  his  head  hastily  without  lowering 
his  weapon ;  at  the  sight  of  the  Indian,  whose  arm  was 
stretched  out  to  seize  me,  compassion  overcame  the  care 
of  his  own  safety,  and  with  a  rapid  turn  he  took  a  new 
aim.  The  report  of  the  rifle  echoed, — I  heard  the  whist- 


ling of  the  ball, — the  water  around  me  was  stained  red. 
The  Indian,  mortally  wounded,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  while 
he  was  struggling  in  agony,  I  snatched  my  knife  from  his 
hand,  and  plunged  it  twice  into  his  throat.  My  next 
thought  was  to  look  for  my  brave  comrade  :  he  had  dis- 
appeared. But  here  the  hunter  added,  he  will  tell  you 
what  happened  to  him  better  than  I  can. 

"  It  is  simple  enough,"  continued  the  Canadian : 
"  after  helping  my  friend  by  the  discharge  of  my  rifle,  I 
knew  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  rejoin  me.  The 
Indians  were  in  consternation  at  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
and  as  there  was  not  time  to  reload,  I  turned  round  and 
round  like  a  mill,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  five  villains  who 
were  waiting  for  me.  Before  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  I  was  out  of  reach  of  their  arrows,  and 
retreated  towards  the  river.  You  know,  Senor,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  parry  an  arrow  with  the  hand  :  the  point 
goes  straight  to  the  object,  but  the  feather  end  spins 
round  as  it  flies  in  a  bright  circle,  so  that  you  can  stoop  to 
avoid  it  or  beat  it  down  ;  in  this  way  I  gained  the  place 
where  my  comrade  had  landed  ;  the  trees  helped  my  re- 
treat, so  that  I  had  but  three  or  four  slight  wounds. 
Benito  will  now  tell  you  the  rest,"  concluded  the  brave 
Canadian,  seemingly  ashamed  of  having  said  so  much. 

The  Mexican  hunter  resumed  the  narrative : — Seeing 
us  reunited,  the  Indians,  discouraged  by  their  loss,  put  off 
their  revenge  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity — for  when 
chances  are  not  in  their  favour,  they  do  not  consider  it 
dishonourable  to  retreat,  even  from  an  enemy  inferior  in 
numbers.  I  was  for  pursuing  them  to  their  camp,  and 
attacking  the  dozen  warriors  who  had  doubtless  stayed 
behind  to  guard  their  plunder,  but  Dupont  would  not 
give  in  to  my  advice.  He  argued  that  the  villains  were 
too  eager  for  our  lives,  not  to  come  back  and  attack  us  in 
greater  numbers;  that  our  position  was  a  good  one  j  a 
canoe  at  our  disposal,  in  which  we  could  always  go  to 
them,  if  they  did  not  come  to  us.  More  than  half 
stunned  with  the  blow  I  had  received,  and  seeing  that  my 
blood  still  flowed,  I  gave  up  the  point.  The  Indians  re- 
embarked  without  any  interruption  from  us,  while  we 
thought  only  of  repose,  and  dressing  our  wounds.  Ex- 
amining our  resources,  we  found  a  few  scraps  of  dried 
meat ;  my  powder,  it  is  true,  was  spoiled  by  the  water, 
but  Dupont's  flask  was  full  enough ;  so  that  we  had  but 
little  reason  to  fear  the  anticipated  blockade. 

We  kept  a  good  watch  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  saw 
nothing  that  led  us  to  suspect  a  renewal  of  the  attack  : 
the  night  came  on  peaceful  and  silent.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, were  not  far  off.  It  is  an  anxious  time  when  the 
schemes  of  these  jackals  are  concealed  by  darkness.  No 
fire  was  kindled ;  the  broad  island  seemed  as  deserted  as 
in  the  first  day  of  its  creation ;  the  tranquil  course  of  the 
river  was  disturbed  only  by  an  uprooted  tree  that  from 
time  to  time  floated  past.  This  stillness  portended  no- 
thing favourable  ;  the  Indians,  doubtless,  calculated  on 
finishing  us  by  some  artful  scheme.  We  resolved  on 
ascertaining  their  intentions,  and,  with  a  world  of  pre- 
caution, lifted  the  canoe  into  the  water  and  moved  slowly 
down  to  the  island.  Here  all  partook  of  the  same  quiet- 
ness and  repose :  we  were  the  only  two  beings  in  existence 
upon  the  expanse  of  water. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  I  inquired  of  the  Ca- 
nadian. 

'•'  That  the  savages  are  waiting  for  the  moon  to  go 
down  before  they  make  their  attack,  and  put  some 
infernal  plan  into  execution,  which  as  yet  I  cannot 
guess  at." 

We  listened  again,  trying  to  detect  the  least  sound. 
By  attention  and  patience,  we  at  last  fancied  that  a  dis- 
tant rippling  which  we  heard  was  less  regular  and  more 
noisy  than  that  of  the  river  on  its  banks;  it  seemed  also 
to  be  advancing  towards  us  from  the  shores  of  the  island. 

"  Let  us  return  to  our  post,"  whispered  Dupont. 

We  rowed  back  as  quietly  as  we  had  stolen  out  j  the 
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suspected  ripple  however  still  continued.  We  again  set 
ourselves  to  watch,  well  assured  that  the  night  would  not 
pass  without  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
"If,"  I  said  to  my  companion,  "we  light  a  fire,  the 
heathens  would  see  that  we  are  not  hiding  ourselves,  and 
we  should  perhaps  discover  their  plot." 

My  advice  was  approved,  and  a  bright  blaze  soon  illu- 
minated a  portion  of  the  river.  Still  the  time  crept  by  ; 
my  impatience  produced  a  kind  of  nervous  agitation,  that 
made  expectation  almost  insupportable.  We  were  lean- 
ing against  the  same  tree,  but  on  opposite  sides,  which 
enabled  us  to  overlook  all  the  approaches  to  our  position. 
I  looked  towards  the  Indian  camp,  and  my  comrade  to 
the  interior  of  our  island.  The  day's  fatigue  made  us 
feel  the  want  of  sleep.  Everything  was  silent  around  us, 
the  leaves,  the  insects,  the  river ;  and  at  times  my  eyes 
closed  involuntarily.  To  keep  myself  awake,  I  watched 
the  trees  drifting  down  the  stream  ;  sometimes  it  was  a 
trunk  stripped  of  its  branches,  or  with  a  crown  of  leaves 
rising  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  most  of  them 
grounded,  and  remained  fast  at  the  head  of  the  island. 
Insensibly  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  outward  life;  my 
body  was  asleep,  but  my  eyes  remained  open.  A  strange 
sight  presented  itself,  which  at  first  I  thought  was  the 
effect  of  drowsiness,  and  made  an  effort  to  shake  it  off. 
Fixing  my  eyes  more  steadily  on  the  river,  I  then  saw 
distinctly  a  black  compact  mass,  that  seemed  to  be  drift- 
ing towards  us.  I  was  not  deceived ;  a  pile  of  trees, 
branches  arid  leaves  and  all,  was  moving  with  the  current, 
I  ran  to  the  fire,  and  seizing  a  brand  hurled  it  towards  the 
object :  by  the  light  which  it  shed  before  falling  into  the 
river,  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  uncertain  glimpse,  that  I 
saw  human  forms.  I  ran  back  to  my  companion ;  he  was 
on  the  alert.  "  Quick  to  the  canoe,  for  Heaven's  sake," 
I  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  the  red-skins  are  on  the  island." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  an 
arrow  whizzed  past  and  pierced  the  Canadian's  cap;  a 
whoop,  redoubled  by  the  echoes,  split  our  ears ;  we  flew 
to  the  canoe  ;  three  Indians  rushed  upon  us ;  I  brought 
down  the  first  with  a  thrust  of  my  knife,  Dupont  finished 
the  other,  and  while  the  third  was  running  back  to  rejoin 
his  companions,  he  fell  dead  by  a  shot  from  my  rifle.  To 
leap  into  our  little  skiff  and  push  off  was  but  the  work  of 
an  instant ;  the  arrows  sent  after  us  flew  wide  of  their 
mark  in  the  darkness.  When  we  were  beyond  their 
reach,  I  explained  to  my  companion  that  the  Indians  had 
come  down  upon  us  by  means  of  the  floating  trees,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  raft,  on  which  the  remainder  of 
the  band  had  embarked,  gliding  down  the  current. 

"  Let  us  go  to  their  island,"  I  whispered ;  "  we 
shall  surprise  their  plunder,  which  they  have  left 
unguarded." 

" Not  yet,"  answered  Dupont ;  "I  want  to  say  a 
word  first  to  the  thieves  skulking  there  under  the 
branches." 

When  within  rifle-shot,  the  Canadian  let  go  the  pad- 
dles and  fired  at  the  raft.  We  immediately  heard  the 
noise  of  several  bodies  plunging  into  the  water.  I 
fired  in  my  turn,  but  all  escaped  by  diving.  The 
yells  of  the  heathens  were  a  signal  of  their  rage  and  our 
triumph. 

"Now  for  the  island,"  said  my  companion,  rowing 
vigorously  towards  it. 

After  landing,  we  stood  for  a  moment  undecided,  trying 
to  make  out  our  way  through  the  darkness  to  the  Indian 
camp.  I  then  called  out  Santiago  !  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  clacking  sound  familiar  to  my  horse's  ear, 
certain,  that  if  he  were  among  the  baggage,  we  should 
hear  his  answer.  A  neigh  soon  followed,  not  far  distant, 
and  put  us  in  the  right  direction.  After  walking  a  few 
yards,  we  came  upon  a  string  of  horses  and  mules,  closely 
tethered.  By  the  side  of  the  animals  was  a  heap  of 
saddles,  cloths,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  which  the 
thieves  had  stolen.  With  one  kick  I  scattered  the  mass, 


and  found  the  bale  of  otter-skins  which  they  had  taken 
from  us  almost  untouched.  Whilst  stooping  to  pick  it 
up,  I  fancied  that  something  moved  under  one  of  the 
blankets.  Lifting  it  up,  I  saw  an  Indian  boy  who  had 
probably  been  left  in  charge  of  the  booty.  The  young 
wolf,  finding  himself  a  prisoner,  remained  silent,  betray- 
ing more  of  rage  than  fear  in  the  fire  of  his  eyes.  I 
wrapped  him  up  in  a  blanket  without  ceremony,  and 
called  up  the  Canadian,  who  had  remained  on  the  look- 
out at  the  water's  edge.  I  was  answered  by  the  report  of 
a  rifle,  followed  by  the  hasty  approach  of  iry  comrade : 
"  I  have  just  sent  one  more  after  the  others ;"  he  said, 
"  the  villains  will  now  give  us  a  few  moments'  respite, 
but  no  time  is  to  be  lost." 

I  immediately  handed  over  the  young  prisoner  to  his 
care,  and  cut  the  rope  that  held  my  horse.  In  less  time 
than  I  can  take  to  tell  it,  two  of  the  animals  were  har- 
nessed. "To  saddle,"  I  cried  to  the  Canadian ;  "give 
me  the  boy,  and  look  after  the  skins ;  leave  the  rest  to 
me ;  my  horse  will  obey  my  voice,  and  yours  will  follow 
him." 

I  set  the  whole  train  of  animals  at  liberty,  thinking 
that  the  Indians  would  look  after  their  scattered  booty 
rather  than  waste  time  in  pursuing  us.  Then  mounting 
our  horses,  I  drove  them  towards  the  ford  that  I  had  re- 
marked the  night  before.  The  herd  neighed  in  gladness 
at  their  freedom,  while  the  Indians  whooped  and  yelled 
with  rage  and  vexation,  to  which  we  answered  by  shouts 
of  victory.  Once  across  the  river,  a  forced  march  placed 
us  beyond  pursuit ;  and  we  were  soon  at  home  again, 
having  recovered  our  peltry,  my  horse,  and  captured  a 
young  Indian,  whom  I  shall  sell  for  a  high  price  to  some 
one  who  will  make  a  good  Christian  of  him. 

The  foregoing  narrative,  though  recording  another  in- 
stance of  the  white  man's  exterminating  war  upon  the 
Indians,  yet  presents  so  extraordinary  an  achievement 
of  daring  and  bravery,  as  to  redeem  some  of  its  more 
objectionable  features,  and  render  it  generally  inte- 
resting. 


SONNET. 

THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 
THOUGH  soft  the  syllables  of  Maro's  songs, 

The  while  he  swept  his  country's  harp  in  vain, 
On  Rome's  vicissitudes,  and  on  her  wrongs ; 

"  Arma  virumque  cano"  was  the  strain, 
In  words  unsuited  to  our  modern  tongues  ; 

Yet  few  e'en  then  of  converts  did  he  gain 

To  glory  o'er  the  slayers,  or  the  slain  ; 
Nor  Europe's  cheers — nor  Asia's  echoing  gongs  1 

If  so,  the  Epic  Poet,  as  is  told, 
Failed  to  resuscitate  War's  dying  breath. 

Far  easier  now  must  be  Man's  project  bold 
To  save  the  millions  from  the  sword  of  death. 

When  Noah's  dore  regained  the  Ark, — behold  I 
She  brought  the  olive  branch,  not  Victor's  laurel  wreath. 
T.  F.  DALLY. 


AUNT  MABEL'S  LOVE    STORY. 

How  heartily  sick  I  am  of  these  love  stories  ! "  ex- 
claimed Kate  Lee,  as  she  impatiently  threw  aside  the  last 
magazine;  "they  are  all  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable; 
every  one  begins  with  a  soiree  and  ends  with  a  wed- 
ding. I'm  sure  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  any 
of  them." 

"  Rather  a  sweeping  condemnation  to  ba  given  by  a 
girl  of  seventeen,"  answered  Aunt  Mabel,  looking  up  with 
a  quiet  smile.  "  Every  young  heart  has  its  love-dream ; 
and  you  too,  my  merry  Kate,  must  sooner  or  later  yield 
to  such  an  influence." 
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"  Why,  Aunt  Mabel,  who  would  have  ever  dreamed 
of  your  advocating  love  stories !  You,  so  staid,  so  grave 
and  kindly  to  all ;  your  affections  seem  so  universally 
diffused  among  us,  that  I  never  can  imagine  them  to  have 
been  monopolized  by  one.  Besides,  I  thought  as  you 
were  never — "  Kate  paused,  and  Aunt  Mabel  continued 
the  sentence. 

"  I  never  married,  you  would  say,  Kate,  and  thus  it 
follows  that  I  never  loved.  Well,  perhaps  not ;  I  may 
be,  as  you  think,  an  exception ;  at  least  I  am  not  going 
to  trouble  you  with  antiquated  love  passages,  that,  like 
old  faded  pictures,  require  a  good  deal  of  varnishing  to  be 
at  all  attractive.  But,  I  confess,  I  like  not  to  hear  so 
young  a  girl  ridiculing  what  is,  despite  the  sickly  senti- 
ment that  so  often  obscures  it,  the  purest  and  noblest 
evidence  of  our  higher  nature." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand  me,  Aunt  Mabel !  If  I 
could  only  hear  one  true  love  story — something  that  I 
knew  had  really  occurred — then  it  would  serve  as  a  kind 
of  text  for  all  the  rest.  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  hear  a  real 
heart-story  of  actual  life  !  " 

Kate  grew  enthusiastic,  and  Aunt  Mabel,  after  pausing 
a  few  minutes,  while  a  troubled  smile  crossed  her  face, 
said,  "  Well;  Kate,  7  will  tell  you  a  love  story  of  real 
life,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch  for,  since  I  knew 
the  parties  well.  You  will  believe  me,  I  know,  Kate, 
without  requiring  actual  name  and  date  for  every  occur- 
rence. There  are  no  extravagant  incidents  in  this  '  owre 
true  tale/  but  it  is  a  story  of  the  heart,  and  such  a  one, 
I  believe,  you  want  to  hear." 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Aunt  Mabel,  as  she  sat  in 
the  soft  twilight  of  that  summer  evening,  smiling  fondly 
on  the  young,  bright  girl  at  her  side.  You  would  have 
loved  her,  as  did  every  one  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  her  gentle  influence.  Aunt  Mabel  could  never  have 
been  beautiful ;  and  yet,  as  she  sat  in  her  quiet,  silver- 
grey  silk  gown,  and  kerchief  of  the  sheerest  muslin  pinned 
neatly  over  the  bosom,  there  was  an  air  of  graceful,  lady- 
like ease  about  her,  far  removed  from  the  primness  of 
old-maidism.  Her  features  were  high,  and  finely  cut, 
you  would  have  called  her  proud  and  stern,  with  a  tinge 
of  sarcasm  lurking  upon  the  lip,  but  for  her  full,  dark- 
grey  eyes,  so  lustrous,  so  ineffably  sweet  in  their  deep, 
soul-beaming  tenderness,  that  they  seemed  scarcely  to 
belong  to  a  face  so  worn  and  faded ;  indeed  they  did  not 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  silver-threaded  hair  so  smoothly 
parted  from  the  low,  broad  brow,  and  put  away  so  care- 
fully beneath  a  small  cap,  whose  delicate  lace,  and  rich 
white  satin,  were  the  only  articles  of  dress  in  which  Aunt 
Mabel  was  a  little  fastidious.  She  kept  her  sewing  in 
her  hand  as  she  commenced  her  story,  and  stitched  away 
most  industriously  at  first,  but  gradually,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, the  work  fell  upon  her  lap,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  abstracted  recollections,  speaking  as  though  im- 
pelled by  some  uncontrollable  impulse  to  recall  the  events 
long  since  passed  away. 

"  Many  years  since,"  said  Aunt  Mabel,  in  a  calm, 
soft  tone,  without  having  at  all  the  air  of  one  about 
telling  a  story,  "  many  years  since,  there  lived  in  one  of 
our  small  towns  a  lady  named  Lynn.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  eked  out  a  very  small  income  by  taking  a  few  families 
to  board.  Mrs.  Lynn  had  one  only  child,  a  daughter, 
who  was  the  idol  of  her  affections.  As  a  child,  Jane 
Lynn  was  shy  and  timid,  with  little  of  the  gaiety  and 
thoughtlessness  of  childhood.  She  disliked  rude  plays, 
and  instinctively  shrunk  from  the  lively  companions  of 
her  own  age,  to  seek  the  society  of  those  much  older  and 
graver  than  herself.  Her  schoolmates  nicknamed  her  the 
'  little  old  maid,'  and  as  she  grew  older  the  title  did  not 
seem  inappropriate.  At  school  her  superiority  of  intel- 
lect was  manifest,  and  when  she  entered  society,  the 
timid  reserve  of  her  manner  was  attributed  to  pride, 
while  her  acquaintance  thought  she  considered  them  her 
inferiors. 


"  This,  however,  was  far  from  the  truth.  Jane  felt 
that  she  was  not  popular  in  society,  and  it  grieved  her ; 
yet  she  strove  in  vain  to  assimilate  with  those  around  her, 
to  feel  and  act  as  they  did,  and  to  be,  like  them,  admired 
and  loved.  But  the  narrow  circle  in  which  she  moved 
was  not  at  all  calculated  to  appreciate  or  draw  forth  her 
talent  or  character.  With  a  heart  filled  with  all  womanly 
tenderness  and  gentle  sympathies,  a  mind  full  of  restless 
longings  for  the  beautiful  and  true,  possessed  of  fine 
tastes  that  only  wanted  cultivation  to  ripen  into  talent, 
Jane  found  herself  thrown  among  those  who  neither  un- 
derstood nor  sympathized  with  her.  Her  mother  idolized 
her,  but  Jane  felt  that  had  she  been  far  different  from 
what  she  was,  her  mother's  love  had  been  the  same  ;  and, 
though  she  returned  her  parent's  affection  with  all  the 
warmth  of  her  nature,  there  was  ever  within  her  heart  a 
restless  yearning  for  something  beyond.  Immersed  in  a 
narrow  routine  of  daily  duties,  compelled  to  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy,  and  to  lend  her  every  thought  and 
moment  to  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  Jane  had  little 
time  for  the  gratification  of  those  tastes  that  formed  her 
sole  enjoyment.  '  It  is  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
little  that  crushes  the  romance  of  life,'  says  Bulwer ;  and 
the  experience  of  every  day  justifies  the  truth  of  his  re- 
mark. Jane  felt  herself,  as  year  after  year  crept  by,  becom- 
ing grave  aud  silent.  She  knew  that,  in  her  circumstances, 
it  was  best  that  the  commonplaces  of  every-day  life 
should  be  sufficient  for  her,  but  she  grieved  as  each  day 
she  felt  the  bright  hues  of  early  enthusiasm  fading  out 
and  giving  place  to  the  cold,  grey  tint  of  reality. 

"  With  her  pure  sense  of  the  beautiful,  Jane  felt  acutely 
the  lack  of  those  personal  charms  that  seem  to  win  a  way 
to  every  heart.  By  those  who  loved  her,  (and  the  few 
who  knew  her  well  did  love  her  dearly,)  she  was  called  at 
times  beautiful ;  but  those  who  admired  only  the  rosy 
beauty  of  physical  perfection  pronounced  her  decidedly 
plain. 

"  Jane  Lynn  had  entered  her  twenty-second  summer 
when  her  mother's  household  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  new  inmate.  Everard  Morris  was  a  man  of  good 
fortune,  gentlemanly,  quiet,  and  a  bachelor.  Possessed 
of  very  tender  feelings  and  ardent  temperament,  he  had 
seen  his  thirty-seventh  birth-day,  and  was  still  free.  He 
had  known  Jane  slightly  before  his  introduction  to  her 
home,  and  he  soon  evinced  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in 
her  welfare.  Her  character  was  a  new  study  for  him,  and 
he  delighted  in  calling  forth  all  the  latent  enthusiasm  of 
her  nature.  He  it  was  who  awakened  the  slumbering 
fires  of  sentiment,  and  insisted  on  her  cultivating  tastes 
too  lovely  to  be  possessed  in  vain ;  and  when  she 
frankly  told  him  that  the  refinement  of  taste  created 
restless  yearnings  for  pursuits  to  her  unattainable,  he 
spoke  of  a  happier  future,  when  her  life  should  be  spent 
amid  the  employments  she  loved.  Ere  many  months  had 
elapsed,  his  feelings  deepened  into  passionate  tenderness, 
and  he  avowed  himself  her  lover.  Jane's  emotions  were 
mixed  and  tumultuous,  as  she  listened  to  his  fervent  ex- 
pressions ;  she  reproached  herself  with  ingratitude  in  not 
returning  his  love.  She  felt  towards  him  a  grateful  affec- 
tion, for  to  him  she  owed  all  the  real  happiness  her  se- 
cluded life  had  known  j  but  he  did  not  realize  her  ideal, 
he  admired  and  was  proud  of  her  talents,  but  he  did  not 
sympathize  with  her  tastes. 

"  Months  sped  away,  and  seemed  to  bring  to  him  an 
increase  of  passionate  tenderness.  Every  word  and  action 
spoke  his  deep  devotion.  Jane  could  not  remain  insen- 
sible to  such  affection  j  the  love  she  had  sighed  for  was 
hers  at  last — and  it  is  the  happiness  of  a  loving  nature 
to  know  that  it  makes  the  happiness  of  another.  Jane's 
esteem  gradually  deepened  in  tone  and  character,  until  it 
became  a  faithful,  trusting  love.  She  felt  no  fear  for 
the  future,  because  she  knew  her  affection  had  none  of 
the  romance  that  she  had  learned  to  mistrust,  even  while 
it  enchanted  her  imagination.  She  saw  failings  and  pecu- 
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liarities  in  her  lover,  but  with  true  womanly  gentleness 
she  bore  with  and  concealed  them.  She  believed  him 
when  he  said  he  would  shield  and  guard  her  from  every 
ill ;  and  her  grateful  heart  sought  innumerable  ways  to 
express  her  appreciating  tenderness. 

"  Mrs.  Lynn  saw  what  was  passing,  and  was  happy, 
for  Mr.  Morris  had  been  to  her  a  friend  and  benefactor. 
And  Jane  was  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  being  be- 
loved, yet  had  she  much  to  bear.  Her  want  of  beauty 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  source  of  regret  to  her,  and  she 
was  made  unhappy  by  finding  that  Everard  Morris  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  appearance.  She  thought,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  romance,  that  the  beloved  were  always 
lovely ;  but  Mr.  Morris  frequently  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction that  nature  had  not  made  her  as  beautiful  as  she 
was  good.  I  will  not  pause  to  discuss  the  delicacy  of 
this  and  many  other  observations  that  caused  poor 
Jane  many  secret  tears,  and  sometimes  roused  even  her 
gentle  spirit  to  indignation ;  but  affection  always  con- 
quered her  pride,  as  her  lover  still  continued  to  give  evi- 
dence of  devotion. 

"  And  thus  time  passed  on,  the  happy  future  promised 
to  Jane  seemed  ever  to  recede,  and  slowly  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  her  mind, — that  he  whom  she  had 
trusted  so  implicitly  was  selfish  and  vacillating,  gene- 
rous from  impulse,  selfish  from  calculation ;  but  he  still 
seemed  to  love  her,  and  she  clung  to  him,  because  having 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  his  devotedness,  she  shrunk 
from  being  again  alone.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Lynn's 
health  became  impaired,  and  Jane's  duties  were  more 
arduous  than  ever.  Morris  saw  her  cheek  grow  pale, 
and  her  step  languid,  under  the  pressure  of  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue ;  he  knew  she  suffered,  and  yef,  while  he 
assisted  them  in  many  ways,  he  forbore  to  make  the  only 
proposition  that  could  have  secured  happiness  to  her  he 
pretended  to  love.  His  conduct  preyed  upon  the  mind 
of  Jane,  for  she  saw  that  the  novelty  of  his  attachment 
was  over.  He  had  seen  her  daily  for  four  years,  and 
while  she  was  really  essential  to  his  happiness,  he 
imagined,  because  the  uncertainty  of  early  passion  was 
past,  that  his  love  was  waning,  and  thought  it  would  be 
unjust  to  offer  her  his  hand  without  his  whole  heart,  for- 
getting the  protestations  of  former  days,  and  regardless 
of  her  wasted  feelings.  This  is  unnatural  and  incon- 
sistent, you  will  say,  but  it  is  true. 

"Four  years  had  passed  since  Everard  Morris  first 
became  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Lynn's,  and  Jane  had  learned 
to  doubt  his  love.  'Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick ; '  and  she  felt  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  peace 
was  to  crush  the  affection  she  had  so  carefully  nourished 
when  she  was  taught  to  believe  it  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness. She  could  not  turn  to  another;  her  affections  still 
longed  for  him  who  first  awoke  them,  and  to  whom  they 
had  clung  so  long.  But  she  never  reproached  him ;  her 
manner  was  gentle,  but  reserved;  she  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  him  ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  her  affection, 
like  his  own  passionate  love,  had  nearly  burnt  itself  out, 
yet  he  had  by  no  means  given  her  entirely  up  ;  he  would 
look  about  awhile,  and  at  some  future  day,  perhaps, 
might  make  her  his  wife. 

"While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  business  called 
Mr.  Morris  into  a  distant  city;  he  corresponded  with 
Jane  occasionally,  but  his  letters  breathed  none  of  the 
tenderness  of  former  days ;  and  Jane  was  glad  they  did 
not,  for  she  felt  that  he  had  wronged  her,  and  she  shrunk 
from  avowals  that  she  could  no  longer  trust. 

"  Everard  Morris  was  gone  six  months ;  he  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  very  young  and  beautiful  bride.  He 
brought  his  wife  to  call  on  his  old  friends,  Mrs.  Lynn  and 
her  daughter.  Jane  received  them  with  composure  and 
gentle  politeness.  Mrs.  Morris  was  delighted  with  her 
kindness  and  lady-like  manners.  She  declared  they 
should  be  intimate  friends;  but  when  they  were  gone, 
and  Mrs.  Lynn,  turning  in  surprise  to  her  daughter 


poured  forth  a  torrent  of  indignant  inquiries,  Jane 
threw  herself  on  her  mother's  bosom,  and  besought  her 
never  again  to  mention  the  past.  And  it  never  was 
alluded  to  again  between  them ;  but  both  Jane  and  her 
mother  had  to  parry  the  inquiries  of  their  acquaintance, 
all  of  whom  believed  Mr.  Morris  and  Jane  were  engaged. 
This  was  the  severest  trial  of  all,  but  they  bore  up  bravely, 
and  none  who  looked  on  the  quiet  Jane  ever  dreamed,  of 
the  bitter  ashes  of  wasted  affection  that  laid  heavy  on  her 
heart. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  settled  near  the  Lynns,  and 
visited  very  frequently ;  the  young  wife  professed  an 
ardent  attachment  to  Jane,  and  sought  her  society  con- 
stantly, while  Jane  instinctively  shrunk  more  and  more 
within  herself.  She  saw  with  painful  regret  that  Morris 
seemed  to  find  his  happiness  at  their  fireside  rather  than 
his  own.  He  had  been  captivated  by  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  his  young  wife,  who,  schooled  by  a  designing 
mother,'  had  flattered  him  by  her  evident  preference ;  he 
had,  to  use  an  old  and  coarse  adage,  "married  in  haste 
to  i-epent  at  leisure ; "  and  now  that  the  first  novelty  of 
his  position  had  worn  off,  his  feelings  returned  with 
renewed  warmth  to  the  earlier  object  of  his  attachment. 
Delicacy  towards  her  daughter  prevented  Mrs.  Lynn  from 
treating  him  with  the  indignation  she  felt;  and  Jane, 
calm  and  self-possessed,  seemed  to  have  overcome  every 
feeling  of  the  past.  The  consciousness  of  right  upheld 
her;  she  had  not  given  her  affection  unsought;  he  had 
pleaded  for  it  passionately,  earnestly,  else  had  she  never 
lavished  the  hoarded  tenderness  of  years  on  one  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  own  ideal ;  but  that  tenderness,  once 
poured  forth,  could  never  more  return  to  her ;  the  foun- 
tain of  the  heart  was  dried,  henceforth  she  lived,  but  in 
the  past. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  were  an  ill-assorted  couple ;  she, 
gay,  volatile,  possessing  little  affection  for  her  husband, 
and,  what  was  in  his  eyes  even  worse,  no  respect  for  his 
opinions,  which  he  always  considered  as  infallible.  As 
their  family  increased,  their  differences  augmented.  The 
badly  regulated  household  of  a  careless  wife  and  mother 
was  intolerable  to  the  methodical  habits  of  the  bachelor 
husband  ;  and  while  the  wife  sought  for  Jane  to  condole 
with  her — though  she  neglected  her  advice — the  husband 
found  his  greatest  enjoyment  at  his  old  bachelor  home, 
and  once  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  express  to  Jane  his 
regret  at  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  declared  he  deserved 
his  punishment.  Jane  made  no  reply,  but  ever  after 
avoided  all  opportunity  for  such  expresions. 

"  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Lynn's  health  declined,  and 
they  retired  to  a  smaller  dwelling,  where  Jane  devoted  her- 
self to  her  mother,  and  increased  their  small  income  by  the 
arduous  duties  of  daily  governess.  Her  cheek  paled,  and 
her  eye  grew  dim  beneath  the  complicated  trials  of  her 
situation ;  and  there  were  moments  when  visions  of  the 
bright  future  once  promised  rose  up  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
dreary  present;  hope  is  the  parent  of  disappointment, 
and  the  vista  of  happiness  once  opened  to  her  view  made 
the  succeeding  gloom  still  deeper.  But  she  did  not 
repine ;  upheld  by  her  devotedness  to  her  mother,  she 
guarded  her  tenderly  until  her  death,  which  occurred  five 
years  after  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Morris. 

"  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  ended 
at  length  in  the  separation  between  Mr.  Morris  and  his 
wife — the  latter  returned  to  her  home,  and  the  former 
went  abroad,  having  placed  his  children  at  school,  and 
besought  Jane  to  watch  over  them.  Eighteen  months 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lynn,  a  distant  and  un- 
known relative  died,  bequeathing  a  handsome  property  to 
Mrs.  Lynn,  or  her  descendants.  This  event  relieved 
Jane  from  the  necessity  of  toil,  but  it  came  too  late  to 
minister  to  her  happiness  in  the  degree  that  once  it  might 
have  done.  She  was  care-worn  and  spirit-broken;  the 
every-day  trials  of  her  life  had  cooled  her  enthusiasm,  and 
blunted  her  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful;  she  had 
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bent  her  mind  to  the  minor  duties  that  formed  her  routine 
of  existence,  until  it  could  no  longer  soar  towards  the 
elevation  it  once  desired  to  reach. 

"  Three  years  from  his  departure,  Everard  Morris  re- 
turned home  to  die,  and  now  he  became  fully  conscious 
of  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  her  he  once  professed  to 
love.  He  had  thought  of  all  the  past,  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  was,  and  might  have  been,  filled  his  soul  with 
bitterness.  He  died,  and  in  a  long  and  earnest  appeal 
for  forgiveness,  he  besought  Jane  to  be  the  guardian  of  his 
children — his  wife  he  never  named.  In  three  months 
after,  Mrs.  Morris  married  {igaii',  and  went  to  the  West, 
without  a  word  of  inquiry  or  affection  to  her  children. 

"  Need  I  say  how  willingly  Jane  Lynn  accepted  the 
charge  bequeathed  to  her,  and  how  she  was  at  last  blessed 
in  the  love  of  those  who  from  infancy  had  regarded  her 
as  a  more  than  mother." 

There  was  a  slight  tremulousness  in  Aunt  Mabel's 
voice  as  slio  paused,  and  Kate,  looking  up  with  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  threw  herself  upon  her  aunt's  bosom, 
exclaiming, 

"  Dearest,  best  Aunt  Mabel,  you  are  loved  truly, 
fondly  by  us  all !  Ah,  I  knew  you  were  telling  your  own 
story,  and — "  but  Aunt  Mabel  gently  placed  her  hand 
upon  the  young  girl's  lips,  and  while  she  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  brow,  said,  in  her  usual  calm,  soft  tone, 

"  It  is  a  true  story,  my  love,  be  the  actors  who  they 
may ;  there  is  no  exaggerated  incident  in  it  to  invest  it 
with  peculiar  interest ;  but  1  want  you  to  know  that  the 
subtle  influences  of  affection  are  very  busy  about  us ;  and, 
however  tame  and  common-place  the  routine  of  life  may 
be,  yet  believe,  Kate,"  added  Aunt  Mabel,  with  a 
s&ddened  smile,  "  each  heart  has  its  mystery,  and  who 
may  reveal  it  ?" 


THE   VOICE    OF    BYGONE    DAYS. 

Whoever  he  may  be,  commend  me  to  the  man  who  has 

taken   a   delight    in     conversing    with   antiquity  ;    for, 

whether   Fortune  has   thrown   him   into   the   luxurious 

paths  of  the  great,  or  he  has  the  dignity  of  worth  beneath 

the  lowly  cottage  thatch,  I  know  that  self-communion  has 

allied  him  to  poetry.     Reflective  habits  have  wedded  him 

to  the  sublime  and  beautiful.     And  is  there  not  solemn 

music  in  the  voice  of  bygone  days  !      Truthful  lessons 

are  spread  for  U8  in  the  open  leaf  of  every  day's  page. 

Yes !  there  is  ever  to  be  found,   food  for  thought  and 

!  matter  of  an  instructive  kind  in  the  ongoing  world  about  us. 

j  The  present  teems  with  importance ;  but,  in  the  past,  we 

!  have  cause  and  effect  stretched  out  before  us  in  unde- 

I  niable  portraiture.   "  Man  and  his  marvels  "  stand  forth  in 

bold  outline  for  our  criticism.     And  shall  we  not  add,  for 

our  positive  use,  what  unwritten  fulness  of  deep  joy  the 

lover  of  nature's  poetry   experiences  when  he  is  pacing 

down  some  roofless  aisle, 

Where  the  Past  its  mournful  story  reads; 
Clad  in  a  mantle  of  moss  and  weeds  ? 

To  the  casual  thinker,  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  or  monastery  merely  awakes  curiosity ;  little  that 
is  instructive  is  gathered  by  him.  He  listlessly  notices 
what  may  be  pointed  out  by  others  ;  thinks  it  is  a  gloomy 
old  place,  where  he  should  feel  miserably  lost  if  left 
alone  ;  and  hies  back  to  the  eternal  hum  of  busy  popula- 
tion to  find  his  proper  element.  Not  so  with  reflective 
intelligence.  To  such,  the  shattered  might  of  faded  times 
puts  on  its  long-lost  greatness — again  it  wears  the  smile 
that  lighted  up  the  morning  of  its  glory — fancy  clothes  it 
in  its  pristine  hues  of  splendour — the  monks  chaunt  their 
services  as  in  the  olden  times — the  gorgeous  pomps  of 
ancient  rites  pass  in  review  in  such  moments — and  as  the 
panorama  fades  away  from  our  reflective  vision,  and  we 
stand  before  the  mouldering  relic,  we  feel  that  the  me- 
lancholy of  such  a  pleasing  dream  was  called  into  existence 
by  the  voice  of  Bygone  Days. 


THE  WAVES  AND  THE  LOST  PLAYMATE. 

I  AM  listening,  waves  of  the  azure  main, 

To  the  gentle  hymn  of  love, 
As  ye  grish  o'er  the  amber  sands  again, 

As  soft  as  the  lutes  above  :— 
I  am  listening  now,  as  in  early  years, 

To  your  foam-bells  joyful  pealing, 
But  I  laughed  out  then, — and  now  big  tears 

Are  down  my  sad  cheek  stealing  ! 

I  am  listening,  waves,  while  the  radiant  morn 

With  a  touch  of  magic  grace, 
Endows  your  SHOW  with  the  rose-hues  born 

In  her  glad  and  mantling  face. 
And  the  sunbeams  still  are  your  playmates  there 

O'er  those  shell-strewn  shingles  leaping  ; 
But  mine  !  where  is  she  ?—so  pure,  so  fair  ; 

She  has  gone,  and  my  soul  is  weeping. 

I  am  listening,  waves  of  the  twilight  hour, 

While  the  placid  moon  looks  down, 
And  your  crests  are  spun  by  the  jewel  show'r 

Of  gleams  from  her  soft  eyes  thrown. 
Your  song  seems  now  of  the  beautiful  dead, 

So  calm,  so  hushed,  so  holy  : 
It  comes  like  an  echo  of  voices  fled, 

Of  "  farewells"  murmured  slowly. 

I  weep  o'er  my  playmate's  early  doom, 

But  not  tears  of  a  Pagan  sadness, 
For  the  dead,  like  stars,  will  arise  in  gloom, 

Though  lost  in  the  noon-day  gladness. 
I  am  listening,  waves,  to  your  dirge-like  psalm, 

To  your  chaunt,  sad  Ocean's  daughters  ! 
And  find  more  to  love  in  your  midnight  calm 

Than  in  worlds  of  sunlit  waters. 

E.  E.  M.  K. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL 
NATIONS. 

IT  is  proposed,  in  tho  year  1851,  to  open  an  Exhibition 
of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations.  The  idea  is  magnificent. 
It  will  be  laying  out  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world, 
as  it  were,  on  a  race-course,  and  indicating  the  positions 
which  the  various  countries  occupy  in  respect  to  each 
other.  The  conception  was  grand,  and  I  trust  the 
execution  will  be  answerable.  It  will  involve  a  heavy 
cost,  and  here  the  main  difficulty  lies.  To  discuss  this 
point  is  not  my  intention  j  but,  as  a  preliminary  remark, 
we  may  observe — that  the  country  ought  not  to  grudge 
the  expense.  All  classes  in  general,  and  some  in  par- 
ticular, must  derive  benefit  from  the  realization  of  this 
great  scheme.  It  will  attract  the  tide  of  travel  to 
England  ;  and  it  will  make  London  the  centre  of  a  general 
circle  of  motion.  Railway  companies,  hotel-keepers,  and 
the  infinite  ramification  of  these,  and  similar  interests, 
must  be  deeply  concerned  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project,  from  idea  to  action.  It  will  be  a  stimulant  to 
industry ;  an  encouragement  to  improvement,  and  the 
fountain-spring  of  an  emulation  which  cannot  fail  to  exert 
the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  useful  arts.  The 
reader  who  considers  the  subject  cannot  fail  at  once  to 
perceive  the  advantages  which  the  metropolis,  and  the 
country  in  general,  will  derive  from  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion, which  will  bring  thousands  to  London  who  never 
trod  its  streets  before ;  which  will  draw  a  flood  of 
travellers  from  abroad,  communicate  an  impetus  to 
enterprise  at  home,  and  be  to  industry  what  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture  are  to  art — what  a  library  is  to 
literature — what  a  museum  is  to  science — what  a  zoolo- 
gical and  botanical  garden  is  to  natural  history — a  chart 
of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

All  nations  will  be  invited  to  enter  the  lists  for  this 
peaceful  tournament,  in  which  England,  and  every  other 
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country,  will,  by  itself,  be  the  standard  of  every  other. 
None  will  be  thrust  out.  From  London  to  Lahore,  from 
Lahore  to  Cashmere,  from  that  pleasant  valley  to  the 
frozen  north,  and  thence,  through  all  regions,  tropical, 
temperate,  or  frigid,  the  summonses  will  be  issued — 
"  Come  and  show  what  you  can  do.  If  you  are  inferior, 
you  can  profit  by  our  superiority;  and  if  you  can  excel 
us,  we  shall  gratefully  take  a  losson  from  your  better 
methods."  In  the  explanation  lately  afforded,  of  the 
plan  of  the  Exhibition,  it  was  stated  that  the  raw 
material  and  the  manufactures  will  be  shown  together. 
The  elephant  tusks  of  Africa  will  lie  side  by  side  with 
all  the  pi-oductions  of  the  turner's  wheel,  the  ivory  balls 
of  China,  and  all  the  numberless  particles  into  which  that 
delicate  material  is  wrought.  Russian  and  Morocco 
leathers,  beaver  skins  from  Baffin's  Bay,  will  be  dis- 
played, with  shoes,  hats,  and  bookbinding;  the  wool  of 
Australia,  Thibet  and  Sussex,  with  the  wrought  materials 
from  the  looms  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  broad- 
cloths of  Europe ;  the  shawls  of  Cashmere ;  silk,  in  its 
soft  infancy,  with  the  rich  productions  of  Persia,  India, 
France  and  England.  The  rough  fm-s  from  the  frozen 
regions ;  with  the  luxurious  manufactures  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  There  will  be  the  cotton  of  America  and 
India,  the  corn  of  Poland,  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Asia,  France,  and  our  own  country.  The  "  Exhaustless 
East "  will  furnish  its  countless  materials  of  luxury ;  the 
Indian  Islands  will  send  spices  and  gums,  with  all  the 
productions  of  native  industry, — cotton,  arms,  domestic 
utensils,  musical  instruments,  and  models  of  Indian  craft. 
There  will  be  the  rudest  instruments  in  use  among 
natives,  still  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  slavery, 
with  the  delicate  and  complicated  machines,  which  the 
unshackled  industry  of  these  islands  can  produce. 

The  savage,  amid  northern  snows,  may  send  his  sledge, 
his  shoes,  his  rough  garments,  his  humble  ornaments,  his 
implements  of  peace  and  war ;  and,  it  will  be  seen  how 
the  industry  of  each  tribe  adapts  itself  to  their  particular 
wants  and  position  in  the  human  scale.  From  India  we 
may  expect  manufactures  delicate,  gauzy,  and  refined, — 
the  reflections  of  the  indolent,  voluptuous  Asiatic 
character.  Their  very  costume  is  begemmed  and  decorated 
with  all  the  contrivances  of  taste ;  whilst  the  aborigines 
of  sterner  climates,  will  produce  rough,  useful,  cumbrous 
things — illustrative  of  their  hardy,  frugal  temperament. 
From  tlie  middle  countries,  if  we  may  so  express  them, 
we  shall  see  elaborate  productions,  finished  with  care — 
sober,  and  giving  evidence  of  an  industry  guided  by  re- 
fle.tfive  minds.  In  the  construction  of  steam  engines, 
whether  for  printing,  for  weaving,  for  coining,  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery, — what  tokens  of  deep  study ! 
Every  spindle,  every  intricacy,  every  little  bar,  piston, 
hinge,  wheel  or  spring,  originated  in  invention— which  is 
merely  the  result  of  inquiry — for  a  thing  invented 
literally  means  a  thing  found.  Compare  the  rude  spindle 
of  Dacca  with  the  flax  wheel  of  Belfast ;  the  primitive 
instrument  of  the  Cashmere  shawl-workers  with  the 
power-looms  of  our  own  country;  the  Egyptian  or 
Chinese  paper  machine  with  that  which  receives  at  one 
end  a  bundle  of  rags  and  throws  out  a  broad  sheet  at  the 
other.  Look  at  the  rein-deer  sledge  of  Kamtchatka,  and 
then  at  the  magnificent  carriage  or  the  whirling  steam 
train ;  the  cumbrous,  imperfect  contrivance  for  printing 
still  used  in  the  land  of  tea,  junks,  and  pagodas,  with 
that  vast  machine  which,  with  an  intellectual  breath, 
emits  four  immense  printed  sheets  in  every  second. 
Take  up  the  antiquated  gun  employed  by  the  Chinamen 
of  Borneo — a  long  iron  pipe,  with  a  hole  for  the  match — 
with  the  magnificent  instruments  of  European  warfare. 
Place  the  carved  cocoa-nut  shell,  or  the  calabash,  in  the 
same  compartment  with  the  delicate  porcelain,  which 
seems  to  add  flavour  to  the  liquid  it  contains.  In  short, 
gather  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  their  several  divisions,  classify 


them,  place  them  in  contrast,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacle  which  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  times  has  devised. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  country  or  climate  will 
carry  off  an  universal  prize.  England  will  excel  in  some, 
Ireland  in  some,  Scotland  in  some,  and  there  will  doubt- 
less bo  seen  the  gigantic  improvements  of  our  vigorous 
national  industry,  our  machines,  and  the  great  and  grand 
engines  of  peace  and  war.  France  will  probably  outrun 
us  in  many  of  the  materials  of  luxury  and  refinement — 
such  as  ornaments,  whether  of  buildings,  for  the  person, 
or  for  furniture,  or  those  numberless  trifles  which  are 
replete  with  beauty,  but  can  be  turned  to  little  practical 
use.  None  can  compete  with  the  shawl-workers  of 
India  for  the  exquisite  fineness  of  their  fabrics ;  but 
they  occupy  months  and  even  years  with  a  manufacture, 
which  an  English  engine  will  finish  in  a  few  days  ;  their 
production  is  an  article  of  the  most  delicate  texture  and 
costly  worth — ours  is  for  use.  In  ten  thousand  branches 
of  industry,  we  excel  the  Chinese,  yet  they  excel  us  in 
some,  and,  glancing  at  the  various  nations  of  the  world, 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  many,  if  not  with  all. 

The  savages  of  the  most  uncivilized  regions  will  send 
specimens  of  carving,  executed  with  instruments,  which 
to  an  Englishman  would  be  useless — nor  is  this  surprising. 
The  savage,  having  no  better,  is  compelled  to  use  those 
implements  which  he  has  at  his  disposal.  The  civilized 
man,  enjoying  more  advantages,  relinquishes  such  things — 
which  seem  to  him  toys  for  the  infancy  of  industry,  and 
in  time  forgets  the  very  manner  of  their  use.  A  child 
will  frequently  spin  a  top,  build  a  card-house,  or  per- 
form numberless  feats,  which  a  man  would  be  timid 
to  undertake.  Thus  the  Australian  can  hurl  his  waddie, 
the  Yankee  can  snuff  a  candle  with  a  rifle-ball,  the 
Chinaman  can  carve  ivory  and  compound  sweetmeats, 
the  South  Sea  Islander  can  construct  a  dwelling  without 
a  single  nail ;  and  every  savage  race  possesses  some  rude 
art,  which  civilization  only  imitates  in  an  inferior  degree. 
But  this  argues  no  superior  ingenuity  in  the  savage ;  cir- 
cumstances form  the  school  in  which  all  mankind  are 
taught.  We  bridged  the  Thames  long  before  we  learnt 
the  use  of  knives  and  forks.  It  will  consequently  be  a 
most  curious  study  to  observe,  when  the  great  exhibition 
is  opened,  how  the  savage  of  the  African  wilds  exercises 
an  industry,  which  is  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  how 
the  denizen  of  an  European  city  never  rests  in  the  career 
of  discovery,  continually  observing  new  necessities,  and 
contriving  new  things  to  answer  them. 

I  trust  that  the  site  of  the  exhibition  will  be  chosen 
with  judicious  care.  The  open  space  indicated,  in  Hyde 
Park,  would  appear  at  once  sufficiently  large  and  con- 
veniently situated.  To  huddle  such  a  collection  into  a 
few  confined  rooms  would  only  be  an  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  our  concep- 
tions, is  frequently  the  littleness  of  our  practical  execu- 
tion of  them.  Let  the  place  be  roomy,  well-lighted, 
and  accessible.  Let  the  specimens  of  industry  be  dis- 
played to  advantage,  with  impartiality  and  taste.  They 
should  be  arranged  in  compartments,  we  might  have  the 
most  exquisite  fabric  of  linen  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad 
sloping  shelf,  above  it  the  inferior  specimens  of  the  same 
country;  next  that  of  some  other  region,  and  so  on, 
that  no  invidious  selection  may  be  made.  If  we  do  not 
fear  to  display  the  specimens  of  our  industrial  progress 
in  contrast  with  those  of  other  nations,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  allow  others  equal  advantages  with  ourselves,  by 
arranging  the  manufactures  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  India, 
with  the  same  care  and  judgment,  and  attention  to  effect. 

Another  result  of  the  exhibition  will  be,  that  it  will 
open  a  new  field  of  invention.  In  India,  especially,  manu- 
factures are  carried  on,  of  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  wholly  ignorant,  and  implements  are  constructed 
of  which  the  use  is  unknown  in  Europe.  Now,  if  we 
can  make  a  machine  to  measure  the  fifty  thousandth 
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part  of  an  inch ;  if  from  an  English  manufactory  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  miles  of  yarn  a-year  can  be  produced, 
we  can.  surely  turn  in  the  undeveloped  inventions  of 
other  nations  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  mechanical 
contrivances  of  the  Asiatic  workman  may  not  be  applicable 
to  any  process  employed  in  England;  but  they  may 
suggest  useful  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
arts.  We  do  not  need  punkahs  to  cool  our  chambers  ; 
but  the  theory  of  ventilation  is  in  its  infant  stage 
amongst  us.  In  the  simple  matter  of  oyster-eating,  how 
many  inconveniences  attended  the  indulgence,  until  lately 
an  ingenious  contrivance  dispelled  the  important  difficulty. 
Did  space  permit  me,  I  would  enter  into  a  brief  classi- 
fication of  the  nations  which  will  contribute  to  the  great 
exhibition  of  the  world's  industry;  and  indicate  the 
various  machines,  fabrics,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
in  their  several  degrees  of  perfection,  which  the  various 
races  will  furnish  as  illustrations  of  their  progress  in  the 
useful  arts.  But  this  would  spread  my  observations  over 
a  surface  which  we  have  not  at  our  command.  What  I 
have  said,  however,  may  excite  a  little  reflection  in  the 
reader's  mind,  and  impel  him,  if  he  have  not  already 
entered  warmly  into  the  proposal,  to  afford  the  support 
of  his  advocacy,  for  the  spirited  and  complete  carrying 
out  of  an  idea  at  once  so  original  and  grand.  Foreigners 
will  flock  to  England  by  thousands,  the  population  of 
London  will  be  enormously  swelled.  It  will  be  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  industrial  arts.  It  will  carry 
electric  chains  of  communication  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  metropolis,  and  rivet  the  links  of  national 
friendship.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
will  occur  to  prevent  the  realization  of  an  idea  of  which 
Prince  Albert  has,  and  I  think  judiciously,  been  made 
the  mouth-piece.  JERICHO. 
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Shirley.  —  By  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre."     3  vols. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  London. 

THERE  are  three  novels,  the  productions  of  women,  which 
seem  to  tower  far  above  the  host  of  imaginative  prose 
literature  of  the  present  day.  These  are  "  The  Admiral's 
Daughter,"  (one  of  the  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,)  "  The 
History  of  a  Flirt,"  and  "Jane  Eyre."  The  interest 
which  they  excite  is  of  the  most  intense  kind  —  consequent 
on  their  startling  developments  of  human  feeling,  pas- 
sion, and  despair,  often  amounting  to  agony 

Our  novel  literature  has  undergone  a  remarkable 
ch?.nge  of  late  years.  Since  the  reign  of  Walter  Scott 
we  have  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  picturesque  and 
the  historical,  but  long  for  something  that  takes  a  firm 
hold  of  our  feelings,  and  stirs  up  our  soul  to  its  depths. 
The  old  taste,  which  revelled  in  the  novels  and  romances 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  such  like,  has  quite  passed  away,  as 
the  loads  of  unread  rubbish  on  the  shelves  of  the  older  cir- 
culating libraries  abundantly  testify.  The  popular  appetite 
is  now  for  something  real,  life-like,  and  written  with  a 
purpose.  The  materials  of  the  most  successful  of  our 
modern  novels  are  drawn  from  common  every-day  life. 
The  author  of  "  Mary  Barton  "  eliminates  her  beautiful 
story  from  the  most  unpromising  of  all  fields  —  the 
miserable  abodes  of  factory  workpeople  in  a  manufac- 
turing town.  Charles  Dickens  draws  his  best  pictures  in 
daguerreotype  minuteness  from  the  humblest  characters  in 
city  life.  Narratives  of  actual  existence,  even  the  very 
homeliest  realities,  are  now  preferred  to  the  fancy  tales  of 
great  lords  and  ladies  of  fashionable  life,  which  used  so 
generally  to  satisfy  the  novel-reading  public,  not  very  long 
ago.  Whatever  you  tell  us,  the  cry  now  is,—  let  it  be 
something  the  mind  can  rest  on  as  a  truth,  something 
real,  or  founded  on  fact,  and  at  least  the  reflex  of  some 
actual  condition.  "  Welcome  the  vulgarest  truth,  rather 


than  the  royalest  sham,"  is  our  motto  now;  and  thus  it 
is,  that  literature  of  even  the  lightest  description,  is  no 
longer  directed  to  the  pleasing  of  a  few  giddy  and  fashion- 
able minds,  but  has  become  democratic,  (for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  change),  bears  upon  human  interests, 
elucidates  the  workings  of  existing  social  arrangements, 
displays  the  hopes,  fears,  and  sufferings,  of  the  human 
heart ;  and,  in  short,  reveals  to  us  the  tragic  drama  of 
human  life,  in  which  every  human  being  is  an  actor. 

"  Jane  Eyre  "  is  a  work  of  the  kind  we  have  indicated 
— it  is  intensely  real.  It  may  seem  hard  and  ungenial, 
but  in  its  main  points  it  is  sternly  true  to  nature,  despite 
the  eccentricities  of  character  which  it  displays.  It  is 
utterly  free  from  the  conventionalisms  of  novel  literature 
— it  breaks  new  ground,  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  its  lan- 
guage is  full  of  pith  and  nerve,  and  the  interest  it  excites 
is  strong  and  concentrated,  the  passion  rising  at  times  to 
a  height  of  tragic  intensity  which  is  almost  sublime.  We 
have  known  old  men,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  philo- 
sophic calmness,  take  up  this  book  in  a  moment  of 
curiosity,  and  become  forthwith  riveted  to  the  story, 
so  that  they  could  not  lay  it  down  till  they  had 
finished  it.  Jane  Eyre,  the  heroine,  is  an  unpromising  sub- 
ject at  first  sight — an  ill-used  and  trampled  girl,  thrown  on 
the  charity  of  her  relatives,  and  treated  by  them  to  a 
worse  than  dog's  life.  The  author's  picture  of  the  early 
struggles  of  her  heroine  is  minute  and  painful,  but  we 
fear  it  is  a  record  of  actual  experience.  Against  this  state 
of  things  she  revolts,  and  is  then  sent  to  a  charity-school, 
of  the  internal  life  of  which  we  are  furnished  with  a 
graphic  delineation.  She  becomes  a  governess,  at  eighteen, 
with  a  mind  prematurely  familiarized  with  the  hard  deal- 
ings of  the  world  to  the  helpless — against  which  the  book 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indignant  protest.  The  characters 
with  which  she  meets,  in  her  new  sphere,  are  those  on 
which  the  interest  of  the  story  eventually  turns.  Adele, 
the  child — an  impersonation  of  grace,  coquetry,  and  femi- 
nine frivolity  ;  Mr.  Rochester,  her  father — a  clever,  abrupt, 
rugged,  vigorous,  original  man,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  reader  is  excited  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  no  less 
vigorous,  true-hearted,  self-reliant,  and  original  little 
governess  herself.  But  we  need  not  go  further  into  the 
characteristics  of  a  book  that  must  already  be  familiar  to 
all  novel  readers. 

In  reading  "Jane  Eyre,"  we  were  forcibly  struck  with 
the  character  of  the  scenery  depicted  in  the  book,  and 
especially  with  that  part  of  it  descriptive  of  the  young 
woman's  flight  from  Rochester,  into  a  remote  valley  among 
the  hills,  far  away  from  the  busy  highways  of  men,  and 
where  one  night,  in  her  despair,  she  lay  down  in  the 
shadow  of  a  huge  cliff  or  crag,  canopied  by  the  star- 
spangled  vault  of  heaven  overhead ;  then  her  wandering 
in  the  dark  night  up  the  moors  towards  a  twinkling  far-off 
light ;  the  description  of  that  rugged  and  thinly-peopled 
valley  in  which  she  for  some  time  found  a  home  and  a 
shelter — the  patois  of  the  country  folks,  their  customs  and 
their  usages, — all  brought  forcibly  to  our  mind  the  wild, 
mountainous  district  stretching  along  the  back  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Craven  district."  We  saw  before  us  Kilnsey 
Cragg,  the  bounding  "  Fells  "  of  Upper  Wharfedale,  and 
the  huge  hills  piled  up  into  the  skies  all  through  that  wide 
but  rarely  traversed  district.  Objections  have,  we  per- 
ceive, been  taken  to  the  scenery  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  that 
it  is  outre',  wild,  and  un-English,  but  such  objections  will 
at  once  cease  when  the  district  referred  to  has  been 
known.  In  "  Jane  Eyre  "  you  have  it  before  you  in  all 
its  force ;  and  no  one  will  venture  to  aver  that  it  does  not 
admirably  suit  the  character  of  the  book.  Wordsworth's 
•'  Excursion  "  gives  you  a  better  idea  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  than  any  guide-book,  and  so  does  "Jane 
Eyre  "  of  the  Yorkshire  hill-country.  Wordsworth  trans- 
cribes into  his  immortal  poem  the  very  spirit  of  the 
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mountains,  because  he  has  drunk  in  the  influences  of  the 
scenery  ;  and  so  does  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  of  the 
Fells  of  Yorkshire,  and  for  the  same  reason — that  she  has 
lived  among  them.  In  "  Shirley  " — her  new  book — we 
have  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  the  same  strong  characters, 
the  same  country  folks,  with  the  same  broad,  unmistake- 
able  Yorkshire,  true  to  the  life.  She  cannot  get  out  of 
Yorkshire  yet ;  it  has  so  far  been  her  world.  And  there 
are  tragedies  enacted  in  every  village,  even  the  remotest 
and  meanest,  which  would  thrill  the  hearts  of  men,  could 
they  but  find  an  utterance  through  the  lips  of  genius. 

The  scene  of  "  Shirley,"  is  laid  in  a  manufacturing 
village  of  the  West  Riding,  a  few  miles  west  of  Brad- 
ford, which  is  here  disguised  under  the  name  of  Sfcillbro', 
and  the  time  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  war  reigned  abroad,  and  invention  was 
making  rapid  strides,  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
James  Watt's  gigantic  discovery  of  steam.  We  have  here 
woollen  factories,  and  starved  operatives  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  new  inventions,  issuing  in  frame-breaking 
and  mill-burning  by  the  "Luddites,"  as  they  were 
called.  Then  every  mill  containing  the  new  machines 
had  to  be  guarded  at  night  by  armed  men,  yeomanry,  or 
soldiers,  and  murders  of  masters,  by  famished  and  exas- 
perated men,  not  unfrequently  occurred.  One  of  these 
masters  is  a  hero  in  this  story,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
the  best  characters  of  the  book.  He  is  half-foreign,  and 
the  author  is  far  most  at  home  in  hitting  off  the  character 
of  a  rugged  Yorkshireman,  which  she  does  to  perfection. 
Her  Mr.  Yorke,  and  Joe  Scott  are  excellent  specimens 
of  this.  The  latter  is  a  factory  mechanic,  and  his  master, 
Mr.  Moore,  asks  him  on  one  occasion — • 

"You  don't  suppose  you're  civilized,  do  you  ?" 

"Middling,  middling,  maister.  I  reckon'at  us  manu- 
facturing lads  i'the  North  is  a  deal  more  intelligent,  and 
knows  a  deal  more  nor  th'  farming  folk  i'  the  south. 
Trade  sharpens  our  wits ;  and  them  that's  mechanics, 
like  me,  is  forced  to  think.  There's  many  a  one  amang 
them  greasy  chaps  'at  smells  o'  oil,  and  amang  them 
dyers  wi'  blue  and  black  skins,  that  has  a  long  head,  and 
that  can  tell  what  a  fooil  of  a  law  is,  as  well  as  ye  or  old 
Yorke,  and  a  deal  better  nor  soft  uns  like  Christopher 
Sykes  o'  Whinbury,  and  greet  hectoring  nowts  like  yond' 
Irish  Peter — Helstone's  curate." 

And,  by  the  way,  there  are  three  curates  introduced 
into  the  story,  that  represent  a  greater  concentration  of 
ninnyism,  than  is  we  believe  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire. 
The  author  evidently  does  not  love  curates,  and  she 
shows  it.  She  is  very  bitter  against  men  in  many  ways. 
She  speaks  as  one  outraged  and  aggrieved  by  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  her  sex.  The  best  of  her 
men  are  tyrants  where  women  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Helstone,  the  vicar,  is  a  worthy  man,  but  she  makes 
his  treatment  of  the  sex  altogether  unworthy.  She 
supposes  the  case  of  him  marrying  a  second  time,  and 
then,  she  says,  "the  second  Mrs.  Helstone,  inversing 
the  natural  order  of  insect  existence,  would  have  flut- 
tered through  the  honeymoon  a  bright  admired  butterfly, 
and  crawled  the  rest  of  her  days,  a  sordid,  trampled 
worm."  In  such  like  reflections,  which  come  out  here 
and  there,  we  discern  indications  of  a  bitterness — we  had 
almost  said  a  fierceness — for  which  there  is  probably 
some  good  cause.  But  there  are  few  women  of  strong 
powers  of  mind,  such  as  the  author  of  this  book  un- 
questionably is,  who  do  not  feel  that  the  social  position 
of  woman  is  not  at  all  what  it  should  be — that  she  is 
still  the 

Poor  thing  of  usages  !  coerced,  compelled, 
Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft'when  right  ; 

and  hence  she  speaks  in  her  angry  and  indignant  tone. 
She  complains  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  women 
are  not  understood,  and  in  one  place,  her  heroine  is  thus 
made  to  speak  : — 

"  '  If  men  could  see  us  as  we  really  are,  they  would  be 


a  little  amazed ;  but  the  cleverest,  the  acutest  men  are 
often  under  an  illusion  about  women,  they  do  not  read 
them  in  a  true  light,  they  misapprehend  them,  both  for 
good  and  evil,  their  good  woman  is  a  queer  thing,  half 
doll,  and  half  angel ;  their  bad  woman  almost  always  a 
fiend.  Then  to  hear  them  fall  into  ecstasies  with  each 
other's  creations,  worshipping  the  heroine  of  such  a  poem 
— novel — drama,  thinking  it  fine — divine  !  Fine  and 
divine  it  may  be,  but  quite  artificial,  false  as  the  rose  in 
my  best  bonnet  there.  If  I  spoke  all  I  think  on  this 
point ;  if  I  gave  my  real  opinion  of  some  first-rate 
female  characters  and  first-rate  works,  where  should  I 
be  ?  Dead  under  a  cairn  of  avenging  stones  in  half  an 
hour.'  " 

The  author  strongly  desiderates  some  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  occupation  for  women,  but 
does  not  very  clearly  specify  how  that  is  to  be  arranged. 

We  give  one  or  two  passage  bearing  on  this  topic. 

"  '  Caroline,'  demanded  Miss  Keeldar,  abruptly,  '  dor.t 
you  wish  you  had  a  profession — a  trade  ?  * 

"  '  I  wish  it  fifty  times  a  day.  As  it  is,  I  often  wonder 
what  I  came  into  the  world  for.  I  long  to  have  some- 
thing absorbing  and  compulsory  to  fill  my  head  and 
hands,  and  to  occupy  my  thoughts.' 

"  '  Can  labour  alone  make  a  human  being  happy  ? ' 

"  '  No ;  but  it  can  give  varieties  of  pain,  and  prevent 
us  from  breaking  our  hearts  with  a  single  tyrant  master- 
torture.  Besides,  successful  labour  has  its  recompense ; 
a  vacant,  weary,  lonely,  hopeless  life  has  none.' 

"  f  But  hard  labour  and  learned  professions,  they  say, 
make  woman  masculine,  coarse,  unwomanly.' 

"  '  And  what  does  it  signify,  whether  unmarried  and 
never-to-be-married  women  are  inattractive  and  inelegant 
or  not  ? — provided  only  they  are  decent,  decorous,  and 
neat — it  is  enough.'  " 

A  sorrowful  picture  of  the  life  of  a  governess  is  given 
in  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Prior,  which  bears  out  all  that 
we  have  said  in  this  Journal  as  to  the  conditions  of  that 
lot.  There  is  much  that  is  melancholy  in  the  following 
remarks  : — 

"  God  surely  did  not  create  us,  and  cause  us  to  live, 
with  the  sole  end  of  wishing  always  to  die.  I  believe  in 
my  heart  we  were  intended  to  prize  life  and  enjoy  it,  so 
long  as  we  retain  it.  Existence  never  was  originally 
meant  to  be  that  useless,  blank,  pale,  slow-trailing  thing 
it  often  becomes  to  many,  and  is  becoming  to  me,  among 
the  rest." 

"Nobody"  —  she  went  on — "  nobody  in  particular 
is  to  blame,  that  I  can  see,  for  the  state  in  which 
things  are ;  and  I  cannot  tell,  however  much  I  may  puz- 
zle over  it,  how  they  are  to  be  altered  for  the  better; 
but.  I  feel  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  I  believe 
single  women  should  have  more  to  do — better  chances 
of  interesting  and  profitable  occupation  than  they  pos- 
sess now Look  at  the  numerous  families  of 

girls  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  brothers  of  these 
girls  are  every  one  in  business  or  in  professions  ;  they 
have  something  to  do  :  their  sisters  have  no  earthly  em- 
ployment, but  household  work  and  sewing ;  no  earthly- 
pleasure  but  an  unprofitable  visiting;  and  no  hope,  in  all 
their  life  to  come,  of  anything  better.  This  stagnant 
state  of  things  makes  them  decline  in  health ;  they  are 
never  well ;  and  their  minds  and  views  shrink  to  won- 
drous narrowness.  The  great  wish — the  sole  view  of  any 
one  of  them  is  to  be  married,  but  the  majority  of  them 
will  never  marry  ;  they  will  die  as  they  now  live.  They 
scheme,  they  plot,  they  dress,  to  ensnare  husbands.  The 
gentlemen  turn  them  into  ridicule;  they  don't  want 
them ;  they  hold  them  very  cheap :  they  say — I  have 
heard  them  say  it  with  sneering  laughs  many  a  time — 
the  matrimonial  market  is  overstocked.  Fathers  say  so 
likewise,  and  are  angry  with  their  daughters  when  they 
observe  their  manoeuvres ;  they  order  them  to  stay  at 
home.  What  do  they  expect  them  to  do  at  home  ?  If 
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you  ask,  they  would  answer — sew  and  cook.  They  expect 
them  to  do  this,  and  this  only,  contentedly,  regularly, 
uncomplainingly,  all  their  lives  long,  as  if  they  had  no 
germ  of  faculties  for  anything  else, — a  doctrine  as  rea- 
sonable to  hold,  as  it  would  be  that  the  fathers  have  no 
faculties  but  for  eating  what  their  daughters  cook,  or  for 
wearing  what  they  sew.  Could  men  live  so  themselves  ? 
Would  they  not  be  very  weary  ?  And,  when  there  came 
no  relief  to  their  weariness,  but  only  reproaches  at  its 
slightest  manifestation,  would  not  their  weariness  ferment 
in  time  to  frenzy  ?  ....  Men  of  England  !  look  at 
your  poor  girls,  many  of  them  fading  around  you,  drop- 
ping off  in  consumption  or  decline;  or,  what  is  worse, 
degenerating  to  sour  old  maids, — envious,  backbiting, 
wretched,  because  life  is  a  desert  to  them ;  or,  what  is 
worst  of  all,  reduced  to  strive,  by  scarce  modest  coquetry 
and  debasing  artifice,  to  gain  that  position  and  con- 
sideration by  marriage,  which  to  celibacy  is  denied. 
Fathers !  cannot  you  alter  those  things  ?  Perhaps,  not 
all  at  once;  but,  consider  the  matter  well  when  it  is 
brought  before  you — receive  it  as  a  theme  worthy  of 
thought  ;  do  not  dismiss  it  with  an  idle  jest  or  an  un- 
manly insult.  You  would  wish  to  be  proud  of  your 
daughters,  and  not  to  blush  for  them  ; — then  seek  for 
them  an  interest  and  an  occupation  which  shall  raise  them 
above  the  flirt,  the  manceuverer,  the  mischief-making 
tale-bearer.  Ksep  your  girls'  minds  narrow  and  fettered, 
they  will  still  be  a  plague  and  a  care — sometimes  a 
disgrace  to  you.  Cultivate  them — give  them  scope  and 
work — they  will  be  your  gayest  companions  in  health, 
your  tenderest  nurses  in  sickness,  and  your  most  faithful 
prop  in  age." 

Surely  our  author  views  things  too  sorrowfully,  and  on 
the  darker  side  only.  We  might  say  a  word  or  two  for  the 
brighter  aspect  of  the  picture,  had  we  space  here.  The 
angry  spirit  is  allowed  to  express  itself  too  freely.  There 
is  a  want  of  quiet,  loving  power,  while  of  discontented, 
rebellious  power,  there  is  rather  too  much.  When  the 
author  has  expended  the  latter  force,  we  may  expect  to 
have  some  manifestations  of  her  more  serene  and  hopeful 
spirit,  and  in  trust  that  she  will  recognise  in  life  a  scene  of 
duty  and  conflict,  in  which  all  must  bear  their  part  lovingl}', 
firmly,  and,  if  possible,  cheerfully. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  we  should  enter  into  the  details 
of  a  story,  which  needs  no  introduction  of  ours  to  com- 
mend it  to  general  perusal.  The  story  does  not  show 
very  great  mastery  in  construction  :  its  materials  are  not 
always  well  put  together :  in  some  parts  it  is  rather  heavy 
reading.  It  is  only  when  we  get  into  the  third  volume 
that  our  interest  becomes  riveted. 

The  story  traces  the  fortunes  of  two  girls,  Caroline 
Helstone  and  Shirley  Keeldar — the  former  an  orphan,  the 
latter  an  heiress.  They  afford  striking  contrasts  of  cha- 
racter ;  the  one  being  retiring,  timid,  gentle ;  the  other 
brilliant,  sparkling,  bold.  Both  have  their  loves,  which 
they  nourish  in  secret ;  and  in  the  denouement  of  these 
loves  consists  the  interest  of  the  story.  Both  suffer  from 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction — want  of  appreciation  and  want 
of  sympathy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  both  found 
peace  (for  we  believe  the  characters  to  be  drawn  from 
life)  in  each  being  wedded  to  the  mate  of  her  heart.  Not- 
withstanding the  author's  protests  on  woman's  behalf,  it 
is  clear  that  she  recognises  marriage  as  the  highest  destiny 
of  her  sex  on  earth. 

Some  of  the  love  scenes  are  powerfully  drawn,  and 
touch  the  feelings  with  the  true  enchanter's  wand.  There 
is  great  genius  in  her  delineations  of  passion,  feeling, 
and  despair.  Sometimes  she  is  daring,  but  never  reckless. 
There  are  scenes  of  quiet  power  too,  which  make  the  tears 
start.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour  also,  in  her  de- 
scriptions of  uncouth  curates  and  begging  incumbents ;  and 
her  familiarly  with  this  class  must  be  admitted,  when  we 
inform  the  reader  that  the  author  is  herself  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  and  a  resident  in  the  same  wild  district 


she  describes  in  "  Shirley,"  about  midway  between  the 
towns  of  Bradford  and  Colne. 

"  Shirley"  is  certain  to  be  a  favourite, — not,  perhaps, 
so  decided  and  general  a  favourite  as  "  Jane  Eyre ;"  but 
its  unquestionable  power,  its  graphic  descriptions,  and  the 
intense  interest  of  its  story,  taken  as  a  whole ;  its  admi- 
rable sketches  of  female  character,  and  the  originality 
and  freshness  of  observation  which  it  exhibits  throughout, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  for  it  a  very  extensive  and  favourable 
perusal. 


VENTILATION    OF    DWELLINGS. 

THE  necessity  of  ventilation  will  be  at  once  understood, 
when  we  state  that  every  full-grown  healthy  human 
being  requires  to  inhale,  for  the  purposes  of  physical 
subsistence,  about  one  gallon  of  pure  air  per  minute,  or 
sixty  gallons  every  hour.  And,  as  the  air  once  breathed 
is  unfitted  for  being  breathed  a  second  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  careful  provision  should  be  made  in  every  dwelling, 
for  the  removal  of  the  vitiated  air,  and  the  admission  of 
pure  air  in  its  stead. 

The  neglect  of  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  a  great 
source  of  unhealthiness  and  mortality  among  all  classes, 
but  especially  among  the  labouring  population.  The 
houses  in  which  they  live  are  for  the  most  part  in  densely 
populated  neighbourhoods,  where  the  streets  are  badly 
cleansed  and  drained,  the  houses  packed  close  together  in 
courts  and  alleys,  arid  where  the  impure  air  without  is 
almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  impure  air  within. 
Hence,  we  invariably  find  in  such  neighbourhoods  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ill-health  and  mortality  of  towns.- 

Cellar-dwellings  are  especially  noxious  to  life;  for 
there  carbonic  acid  gas— a  deadly  poison  when  inhaled 
— is  largely  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  removal 
of  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of  its  density  being 
greater  than  that  of  common  air,  and  its  tendency  to  gra- 
vitate into  the  lowest  parts.  Cellar-dwellings  are  now  very 
properly  prohibited  from  being  used  as  dwellings  in  some 
of  our  larger  towns ;  but  still  they  find  tenants.  The  cot- 
tage-dwellings in  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  yet 
very  generally  unwholesome,  and  seem  as  if  constructed 
so  that  efficient  ventilation  shall  be  next  to  impossible. 
The  crowded  state  of  these  dwellings  is  also  a  great 
source  of  unhealthiness  as  well  as  demoralization.  A 
large  family  is  often  crowded  together  in  one  or  two 
apartments — all  tha  members  of  the  family  sleeping  in 
one  room.  This  mode  of  living,  besides  being  unwhole- 
some, has  a  most  contaminating  influence  on  the  moral 
condition  of  society.  Families  crowded  together  in  a  small 
apartment,  lose  in  self-respect;  the  sense  of  decency 
becomes  blunted ;  they  become  indifferent  to  neatness, 
delicacy,  purity,  order,  and  comfort;  and  coarseness  and 
familiarity,  from  being  daily  familiar  to  youth,  become 
the  confirmed  habits  of  their  maturer  years. 

Imagine  a  sleeping-room  containing  about  600  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air — (each  individual  requiring  for 
respiration  not  less  than  340  cubic  feet  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours)  and  that  in  this  room  are  crowded 
together  in  two  or  three  beds,  father,  mother,  children  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  adolescence, — and 
what  can  the  result  be,  other  than  debility,  disease,  and 
moral  impurity  ?  Hence  one  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
in  the  working-class  localities  of  our  large  towns — in 
some  of  them,  one  half  of  all  the  children  that  are  boru 
dying  under  five  years  old. 

Now,  so  far  as  regards  unwholesomeness  of  locality, 
we  believe  that  the  legislature  and  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  towns  generally,  have  of  late  been  doing  their 
duty  in  improving  drainage,  sewerage,  and  external 
cleanliness,  sometimes  to  an  extent  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  popular  demands.  But  they  cannot  enter 
into  the  home  itself:  there  the  working  classes  them- 
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selves,  and  especially  the  housewives  of  working  men, 
must  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  adopt  the  requisite 
steps  to  secure  the  efficient  ventilation  and  healthfulness 
of  their  dwellings. 

The  working  classes,  as  all  other  classes,  have  their 
own  health  very  much  in  their  own  power.  They  can 
practice  habitual  cleanliness,  and  secure  the  efficient 
ventilation  of  their  houses.  Nothing  is  so  cheap  as  air, 
and  water  is  to  be  had  at  small  cost.  These  ought  to  be 
used  in  abundance  everywhere.  It  is  not  necessary, 
either,  that  any  working  man,  in  the  receipt  of  average 
good  wages,  should  live  in  an  unhealthy  locality.  The 
rent  of  good  cottage  dwellings  is  very  little,  if  at  all  more 
than  that  of  bad  ones  ;  and  if  men  were  to  avoid  taking 
houses  in  districts  which  were  filthy  and  undrained, 
shunning  unwholesome  neighbourhoods  as  they  would  a 
pestilence,  doubtless  landlords  would  soon  consult  their 
own  interests,  and  put  their  cottage  tenements  in  a  more 
wholesome  and  attractive  condition  for  occupancy.  Were  all 
close  streets,  and  dirty  laues  and  courts  thus  to  be  avoided, 
landlords  would  certainly  be  more  careful  how  they  built 
houses  in  future. 

A  few  very  brief  directions  will  suffice,  in  reference  to 
the  methods  of  efficiently  ventilating  the  apartments  of 
dwellings.  Two  conditions  are  requisite — -first,  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  has  free  access  to  the 
apartment, — and  second,  that  there  be  a  free  exit  for  the 
exhausted  or  deleterious  air  from  the  apartment.  Indeed 
the  one  condition  involves  the  other. 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  condition  is  generally 
fulfilled  is,  by  the  air  entering  the  doors  or  windows,  or 
through  the  chinks  in  them ;  and  the  second,  as  houses 
are  constructed  in  this  country,  is  effected  by  the  chim- 
ney, through  which  (especially  when  a  good  fire  burns  in 
the  grate)  the  foul  air  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  apartment. 
The  main  problem  of  ventilation  is— how  is  the  air  of  the 
apartment  to  be  so  changed,  and  rapidly  changed,  as  not 
to  expose  the  body  to  injurious  draughts  of  cold  air 
during  the  process  of  change  ? 

Dr.  Reid,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  recommends  that  the 
air  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house  freely  by  a  large 
aperture;  that  it  should  first  be  received  (when  the  tem- 
perature is  low)  into  a  stove-room ;  and,  after  being 
sufficiently  warmed  there,  that  it  should  then  pass  freely 
into  all  the  apartments,  either  through  the  doors  or  by 
express  channels.  The  used  air  will  be  carried  off  by 
the  chimneys  and  an  open  fire  j  or,  when  the  number  of 
occupants  of  the  apartment  is  large,  by  larger  and  ex- 
press openings.  This  is  the  whole  secret  and  art  of 
ventilation. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  not  every  house  that  can  command 

(  a  '*  stove-room ;"    and  any  ventiiatory  instructions  in- 

;  tended  for  general  use,  must  be  of  a  much  simpler  cha- 

I  racter  than  the  above.     Let  it  be  first  understood   that 

the  great  want  is  fresh  air  constantly  passing  through  the 

apartment.     Fortunately  there  are  chinks  in  most  doors 

and  windows  which  admit  of  a  partial  renovation  of  the 

air,  otherwise  the  results  of  the  bad  ventilation  of  rooms 

would  be  much  more  apparent  even  than  they  now  are. 

The  huts  of  the  agricultural  peasantry,   which  are  well 

supplied,  even  through  reason  of  their  very  miserableness, 

with  pure  air,   are  often   healthier   than   many   of  the 

snug,  well-built  dwellings  of  our  large  towns. 

The  doors  and  windows  of  apartments  ought  to  be 
frequently  thrown  open,  to  allow  the  thorough  draught  to 
pass  through  them, — the  chimneys  being  left  quite  open. 
Bed-room  chimneys  ought  never  to  be  stopped  up.  'The 
windows  of  the  sleeping  apartment  ought  to  be  left  open 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  all  the  bed-clothes 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  air.  When  this  is 
neglected,  when  the  windows  are  allowed  to  remain 
closed  all  day,  the  chimney  is  kept  stuffed  up,  and  the 
bed  is  unaired,  the  apartment  becomes  a  receptacle  of 


poison,  and  a  hot-bed  of  disease.  Sleep  in  it  will  be  un- 
sound and  unrefreshing;  the  occupant  will  rise  up  in  the 
morning  languid  and  oppressed,  debility  v/ill  be  in  course 
of  time  induced,  and  not  improbably,  serious  disease. 

The  regular  admission  of  the  atmosphere  into  our 
rooms,  at  a  proper  temperature,  instead  of  causing 
"  colds,"  will  generally  be  found  their  best  preventitive. 
The  absence  of  pure  air  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  in- 
dispositions that  are  generally  attributed  to  "  draughts." 
When  the  body  is  over-heated,  and  shut  up  in  a  close, 
unventilated  room,  the  lungs  and  the  skin  are  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  morbid  susceptibility  that  the  invigo- 
rating action  of  the  piu-e  atmosphere,  when  the  system 
is  suddenly  exposed  to  it,  often  produces  colds  and  in- 
flammation, sometimes  attended  by  fatal  results.  The 
prevention  of  colds  and  catarrhs,  and  the  preservation  of 
a  proper  temperature,  are  quite  compatible  with  eflkki)t 
ventilation ;  and  a  stream  of  pure  air  may,  even  in  the 
coldest  season,  be  kept  quietly  undulating  through  the 
apartment,  so  as  both  to  keep  the  temperature  agreeable 
and  the  air  sufficiently  pure. 

Where  gas  is  burned  in  any  apartment,  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  air  is  very  rapid,  and  consequently,  venti- 
lation ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  carefully  provided 
for.  Combustion  poisons  the  atmosphere  precisely  as 
respiration  does ;  and  where  both  gas  is  burning  and 
human  beings  are  breathing,  the  air  becomes  doubly  de- 
teriorated, and  therefore  the  supply  of  pure  air  ought  to 
be  so  much  the  more  abundant.  This  ought  to  be  carefully 
provided  for  in  shops  and  warehouses  where  many 
burners  are  used.  Young  men  and  women  are  often 
kept  till  very  late  hours  in  such  places,  exposed  to 
poisoned  air,  which  produces  the  most  deleterious  results  ( 
on  their  constitutions.  This  is  one,  and  not  the  least,  | 
of  the  evils  of  late  hours  of  business. 

The  best  method  of  removing  the  carbonic  acid  and  heat   I 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  gas,  is  to  have  tubes  pro-    j 
ceeding  from  every  burner,  and  opening  into  the  chimney. 
The  impure  air  might  also   be  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
common  tin  pipe  placed  in  the  roof  of  each  apartment, 
and  opening  into  the  outer  air. 

Workshops  might  be  ventilated  by  several  methods. 
Mr.  Poynbee  has  invented  a  ventilating  pane,  which  is 
very  efficient  for  this  purpose ;  it  allows  the  entrance  of  the 
external  air  without  causing  any  draught,  in  which  consists 
its  great  value.  Dr.  Arnott  has  also  contrived  a  very  effi- 
cient chimney  ventilator,  which  may  be  had  for  12s.  or  15s. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartment,  and  being  provided  with  a  balanced  valve,  it 
admits  of  the  escape  of  the  heated  and  impure  air, 
while  it  prevents  any  return  of  smoke.  It  is  surely  the 
duty  of  employers  to  adopt  all  such  reasonable  and  ample 
methods  of  promoting  the  health  and  comfort  of  those 
in  their  employment. 

ON    THE    CURABILITY    OF    INSANITY. 

"  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  gratification 
to  every  humane  mind  to  perceive,  as  the  general  result 
of  the  statistical  tables  of  insanity  hitherto  published, 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  miserable  subjects  of  this 
most  fearful  calamity  are  capable,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, of  recovery  or  improvement.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  many  of  the  commonest  diseases  which  afflict  mankind. 
And  yet  how  sedulously  will  friends  and  relatives  watch 
the  earliest  germinations  of  consumption,  for  instance, 
and  persevere  in  every  remedy  till  the  last  gasp ;  while 
the  caprices  of  temper,  or  the  changes  in  character,  which 
are  the  shadows  of  coming  events  far  more  frightful  and 
deplorable  than  the  excavations  of  scrofula,  or  the  agonies 
of  cancer,  are  from  ignorance  unheeded,  or  concealed  from 
shame ;  and  when  the  necessary  seclusion  has  at  length 
been  sought  for,  how  impatient  for  results,  how  anxious 
for  interference,  how  wearied  of  expense,  or  desirous  of 
change !  " — From  Dr.  Winslow's  Journal  of  Psycholo- 
gical Medicine. 
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GREAT  ISSUES  FROM  LITTLE  THINGS. 

How  common  it  is  to  hear  people  say  in  reference  to 
matters  of  habit  and  life,  "it  is  of  little  importance/'  "it 
is  only  a  trifle/'  "  it  cannot  be  of  any  consequence/'  and 
other  current  phrases  of  kindred  import.  Let  us  remind 
the  reader,  that  EVERYTHING  is  of  consequence ;  and  if  we 
could  by  any  means  produce  that  conviction,  we  should  be 
doing  pre-eminently  good  service.  It  would  mightily 
assist  in  moulding  man  into  a  wise,  thoughtful,  noble 
being;  strong  in  virtue,  sound  in  morals,  and  true  in 
principle.  There  is  not  a  thought  lodging  for  a  moment 
in  the  intellect ;  there  is  not  a  word  passing  through  the 
lips  ;  there  is  not  a  single  thing  done,  however  mean  and 
private,  but  has  its  given  power  in  shaping  the  next 
thought  we  may  think — in  deciding  the  quality  of  the  next 
action  we  may  perform.  As  in  physical  science,  even  an 
atom  has  its  legitimate  value  in  the  vast  scheme  of  which 
it  forms  so  mean  a  part;  as  from  out  of  it,  there  is  per- 
petually, and  from  the  necessity  of  its  being,  going  forth 
an  energy — a  force,  which  has  its  effect  on  all  things, 
even  the  most  distantly  remote,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  vast,  magnificent  economy  of  order.  So  man  ! 
thy  thought,  thy  word,  thy  act,  is  like  that  little  atom, 
pregnant  with  power,  which  not  only  goes  to  build  up 
thy  own  nature,  shape  thy  own  mind,  and  colour  thy  own 
life;  but  has  its  effect  also,  sure,  though  unconscious,  in 
the  education  of  other  minds,  and  the  formation  of  other 
characters.  Contained  in  a  thought,  there  often  lies 
in  embryo  an  issue  of  vast  results,  which  like  the  influ- 
ence of  what  we  call  an  atom,  is  indefinite  and  immea- 
surable in  its  range. 

Thus  the  future  in  a  high  sense  lives  in  the  present. 
The  minds  of  the  next  generation  are  the  creations  of  the 
minds  of  this.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  for  us  to  determine 
what  they  shall  be  and  do.  There  is  an  organic  relation- 
ship as  real,  existing  between  generations  national,  as 
between  generations  individual.  In  both  cases  the  here- 
after receives  its  complexion  from  the  now. 

When  we  thus  regard  ourselves  as  the  centres  of  a  forma- 
tive influence,  which  is  really  accomplishing  successive 
intellectual  creations,  and  deciding  the  culture  and  de- 
velopment of  other  spirits ;  it  behoves  us  to  regard  our 
mission  as  a  very  responsible,whilst  it  is  a  happy  and 
highly  dignified  one.  It  comprehends  within  it  a  great 
duty,  and  rightly  fulfilled,  it  will  confer  upon  us  elevated 
honour.  Let  us  so  faithfully  attend  to  the  culture  of  our 
being,  that  we  may  in  the  economy  of  moral  influences 
under  which  we  live,  be  the  almoners  of  blessing,  truth, 
and  freedom,  to  peoples  yet  unborn.  That  we  may 
realize  a  position  so  important,  so  god-like,  we  must 
cultivate  the  divine  element  within  us — we  must  aim  at 
intellectual  and  moral  greatness ;  and  as  a  first  step  to 
greatness  we  must  faithfully  attend  to  "little  things." 
The  man  who  attains  to  greatness,  does  not  do  so  by 
one  convulsive  struggle,  but  by  a  series  of  conflicts,  by 
successive  victories  and  defeats*  He  proves  his  qualifica- 
tion for  great  enterprise  by  fulfilling  duties  improperly 
denominated  mean.  The  man  who  waits  for  an  occasion 
of  greatness,  never  will  be  great  at  aL.  Your  great  man 
is  he  who  does  the  duty  of  the  day ;  that  which  is  nearest 
to  him,  however  insignificant  to  others  it  may  appear. 
Little  things  are  the  seed  of  things  that  are  great, 
whether  it  be  in  goodness  or  evil.  Vast  sequences  result 
from  trifles.  A  little  folly  has  often  created  wretchedness 
disease,  and  beggary.  A  little  resolution  has  won,  within 
man's  own  will,  victories  more  sublime  and  imperishable 
than  those  of  Trafalgar,  or  Waterloo. 

"  Man  is  an  almanac  of  self — a  living  record  of  his  own  deeds." 
Aye!   and  let  us  say  of  his  own  thoughts  too — it  is 
because  every  thought  arid  deed  writes  itself  down  in  in- 
delible lines  on  the  register  of  his  inner  being,  that  we 


invite  attention  to  the  power  exerted  on  character  by 
"  little  things." 

A  little  fire  may  produce  much  ruin,  a  little  word  may 
break  up  old  friendships,  a  little  fact  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  hidden  law,  a  little  event  has  changed  the 
condition  of  a  people.  Little  things  are  mighty  agents 
in  producing  individual  meanness  or  greatness;  whilst 
through  that  individuality  they  exert  a  great,  a  real 
power,  in  deciding  the  fortunes  of  an  empire.  As  in 
nature  the  acorn  produces  the  oak,  so  in  mind,  a  thought 
or  an  act  may  decide  the  quality  of  a  life.  The  laws 
which  govern  our  system,  and  uphold  all  its  planets  and 
stars  in  imposing  harmony,  are  unseen,  but  not  less  real ; 
the  influence  which  mind  gives  to  mind  is  invisible  and 
unconscious,  but  not  less  a  fact. 

"  The  small  continual  creeping  of  the  silent  footsteps  of  the  sea 
Mineth  the  wall  of  adamant,  and   stealthily  compasseth  its 

ruin. 
The  weakness  of  accident  is  strong,  where  the   strength  of 

design  is  weak. 
The  world  in  its  boyhood  was   credulous,  and   dreaded  the 

vengeance  of  the  stars  ; 
The  world  in  its  dotage  is  not  wiser,  fearing  not  the  influence 

of  small  things : 

For  trifles,  lighter  than  straws,  are  levers  in  the  building  up  of 
character." 

B. 


FAMILY   REFORM. 

Family  reform  is  the  very  pivot  upon  which  every 
other  reform  turns.  Novel  principles  have  their  birth  in 
the  family  circle,  it  is  the  great  seminary  for  power, 
greatness,  love,  wealth,  friendship,  and  their  concomitant 
virtues,  vices,  and  talents.  The  smallest  beginnings  have 
great  endings,  and  the  spirit  of  charity,  instilled  with  tact 
into  the  bosom  of  a  child,  bursts  forth  enlarged  in  the 
actions  of  the  man,  and  perhaps  by  sympathy  may  have 
ultimately  a  large  share  in  the  future  policy  of  a  nation. 
We  may  look  to  the  difference  betwixt  a  man  brought  up 
from  his  earliest  infancy  in  a  rebellious,  thoughtless,  or  ex- 
travagant household  ;  and  another  who  has  lived  in  peace, 
and  felt  the  glow  of  filial  love;  contrast  them,  how 
different  the  bearing  of  their  minds  !  If  the  former  b6 
good  and  tolerant,  it  is  only  because,  being  pestered  and 
worn  by  bickerings,  he  has  been  led  to  compare  his  home 
with  the  homes  of  others.  And  if  the  latter  person  be 
unjust,  it  never  fails  to  show  a  wayward  disposition  in- 
stigated by  evil  communion,  and  makes  its  repentance 
still  the  more  acute.  Often  do  we  hear  a  penurious  man 
exclaim,  by  way  of  a  compromise  with  his  conscience,  as 
he  turns  his  back  upon  some  starving  wretch,  "  Charity 
begins  at  home  '."  How  little  is  that  man  aware  of  the 
mighty  truth  which  he  utters !  Charity  does  begin  at 
home,  but  by  no  means  ends  there ;  it  is  nourished 
carefully,  and  in  its  leading-strings,  amid  kindred  spirits, 
and  makes  man  a  more  domesticated,  kind,  and  thinking 
animal ;  moi-e  ready  to  forgive  by  thinking  on  the  possible 
cause  of  offence,  and  placing  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  more  ready  to  endure  uncomplainingly,  because  he 
is  aware  that  there  are  certain  annoyances  which  cannot 
always  be  readily  remedied;  more  willing  to  allow  another's 
opinion,  because  he  judges  man  by  a  higher  standard ; 
peaceful,  because  knowing  the  value  of  peace  ;  loving,  by 
having  love  bestowed  on  hirq ;  pitying,  because  in  the 
fulness  of  contentedness  he  can  afford  to  pity  rather  than 
hate;  in  short,  imbued  with  all  the  better  feelings, 
because  he  daily  sees  their  blessings. 

THE    MAN    OF    DECISION. 

The  man  of  decision  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  has 
his  views,  and  he  will  maintain  them.  He  has  his  resolves, 
and  he  will  execute  them.  He  is  not  be  checked  by  one, 
or  frightened  by  another.  His  motto  is,  "  my  work  must 
be  done." 
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THE  WORLDLY  MAN'S  SORROW. 

In  the  pauses  of  Life's  conflict,  when  we  turn  aside  to  rest, 
Deep-eyed  memory,  gazing  on  us,  makes  a  trouble  in  the  breast. 
We  remember  (oh  !  how  clearly)  what  we  were  in  earliest  youth ; 
Single-hearted,  passionate — martyrs  to  a  fancied  truth. 
All  ambitions,  then  within  us,  tended  to  a  lofty  aim, 
With  holy,  generous,  self-devotion — disbelief  in  sin  and  shame. 
Then  our  spirits  thought  out  boldly  every  error  youth  could  dare  ; 
Then,  our  tongues  would  utter  freely  every  thought,  without  a  care, 
Then  we  loved  (with  faith  sublime)  some  nature  higher  than  our  own, 
Something  more  than  common  beauty — something  where   God's 

glory  shone. 

But  the  world  soon  pressed  upon  us,  with  a  cold,  tyrannic  power, 
And  our  faithless  spirits  faltered,  weakly  yielding,  hour  by  hour, 
Day  by  day  we  lost  our  virtue,  lost  the  strength  to  love  and  dare  ; 
Choked  our  inner  Life  with  custom,  and  a  round  of  worldly  care. 
Now,  our  aims  are  not  so  lofty,  selfishnesu  does  not  aspire 
Unto  Heaven, — it  only  seeketh  earthly  places  somewhat  higher. 
Now,  our  minds  are  cramped  and  shadowed,  every  thought  must  be 

supprest, 
And  our  words  come  slow  and  guarded,  lest  they  should  betray  the 

breast. 

Now,  we  love  what  is  convenient,  drawing  it  within  our  sphere  : 
Something  needful  to  our  comfort,  and  the  fitness  of  things  here. 
And  we  smile,  if  one  remind  us  how  we  felt  in  Life's  young  spring, 
And  we  say — "Ah!  times  are  altered  much  since  such,  and  such 

a  thing." 

But  when  all  alone,  \ve  ponder  on  ourselves,  as  now  we  are, 
And  in  Memory's  eyes  see  clearly,  brightly  pictured  what  we  were, 
Then  arise  our  buried  feelings,  deemed  long  since  for  ever  fled, 
And,  in  ineffectual  anguish,  we  unsay  what  we  have  said. 
"  I  have  sold  my  Heavenly  Birthright !  I  am  perjured,  weak,  and 

base ! 

Save  me  yet,  sweet  memory  !  from  this  conscious  self-disgrace." 
"  Give  me  back  my  young  ambition  !  give  me  back  the  love  of  yore  ! 
I  will  never  cease  aspiring,  I  will  love  for  ever  more." 
Vain !  ah,  vain !  low  thoughts,   low  feelings  paralyze  the  higher 

powers, 
And  thy   love,   once   crushed,  rcmaincth  lost  to  life,  like  fossi) 

flowers. 

What  is  past  is  past  recalling ;  but  the  future  still  is  thine, 
There  the  star  of  hope  for  ever  into  steadfast  eyes  will  shine. 
Weep  no  more  thy  spirits  falling,  strive  to  see  the  light  afar, 
Courage  !  onward  ! — see  before  thee  Hope's  celestial  guiding-star. 

J.  M.  W. 


DAY    AND    NIGHT. 

Day  and  Night  contended  with  one  another  for  the 
preference.  The  fiery,  brilliant,  busy  Day  spoke  thus 
concerning  the  strife  : — "  Poor,  gloomy  mother,"  said 
he,  "What  hast  thou  like  my  sun,  my  heavens,  my 
fields,  my  restless,  busy  life  ?  What  thou  makest  die,  I 
waken  to  feel  new  life ;  what  thou  causest  to  sleep,  I 
raise."  "Do  I  not  also  thank  thee  for  thy  activity?" 
said  the  discreet,  veiled  Night.  "Must  I  not  refresh 
what  thou  hast  wearied  ?  And  when  can  I  so  well 
accomplish  this  as  through  thy  own  forgetfulness  ?  I  go 
forth,  the  mother  of  gods  and  men.  I  take  all  that  I 
have  brought  forth,  with  then:  own  contentment,  into  my 
lap ;  soon  as  the  border  of  my  garment  is  touched,  they 
forget  thy  delusions,  and  bow  their  heads  gently  down. 
Then  I  nourish,  then  I  sustain  the  peaceful  soul  with 
dew  from  Heaven.  To  those  eyes  that,  under  thy  fierce 
sunbeams,  dared  not  look  towards  Heaven,  I,  the  veiled 
Night,  unveil  a  host  of  innumerable  suns,  innumerable 
images,  no\v  hopes,  new  stars."  Day  even  now  touched 
the  border  of  her  sable  garment,  and  silent  and  weary 
sank  into  her  curtained  lap.  But  she,  in  her  starry 
mantle  and  her  starry  crown,  still  sat  with  eternal  tran- 
quillity upon  her  brow. 

IT  is  often  extremely  difficult  in  the  mixed  things  of 
this  world  to  act  truly  and  kindly  too ;  but  therein  lies 
one  of  the  great  trials 'of  a  man— that  his  sincerity  should 
have  kindness  in  it,  and  his  kindness  truth. 


DIAMOND   DUST. 

IT  is  easy,  and  even  delightful,  to  relate  miseries  con- 
quered and  sorrows  that   have  passed  away,  when  hope  i 
and  comfort  are  left  behind ;  but  when,  instead,  despair  | 
stands  by  and  refuses  to  depart,  the  recollection  is  appal- 
ling, nor  can  sympathy  or  kindness  soothe  it. 

THE  three  most  difficult  things  are — to  keep  a  secret 
— to  forget  an  injury — and  to  make  good  use  of  leisure. 

WHOEVER  abolishes  justice  cares  for  no  religion. 

HE  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 

HE,  who  commands  himself,  commands  the  world  too  ; 
and  the  more  authority  you  have  over  others,  the  more 
command  you  must  have  over  yourself. 

TRUE  quietness  of  heart  is  got  by  resisting  our  pas- 
sions, not  by  obeying  them. 

To  an  impudent  accusation  oppose  a  short  and  humble 
answer. 

IMPATIENCE  deprives  man  of  movement  and  impels 
him  to  danger. 

GOD.  created  hope  when  listening  to  repentance. 

To  live  amidst  general  regard  is  like  sitting  in  sunshine, 
"  calm  and  sweet." 

HE  who  giveth  his  thoughts  to  charity  carries  the  key 
of  heaven. 

GOOD  newspapers  are  the  only  paper  currency  that  is 
worth  more  than  gold  or  silver. 

NOWHERE — a  place  where  no  one  ever  has  been, 
nor  ever  will  be. 

INSTRUCT  your  son  well,  or  others  will  instruct  him  iU. 
No  child  goes  altogether  untaught.  Send  him  to  the 
school  of  wisdom,  or  he  will  go  of  himself  to  the  rival 
academy,  kept  by  the  lady  with  the  cap  and  bells.  There 
is  always  teaching  going  on  of  some  sort,  just  as  in  fields 
— vegetation  is  never  idle. 

THERE  are  more  fools  than  knaves  in  the  world,  else 
the  knaves  would  not  have  enough  to  live  upon 

To  live  is  a  gift ;  to  die  is  a  debt. 

IT  is  a  sign  of  wisdom  to  be  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion :  the  most  intelligent  sometimes  stand  in  need  of  it. 

HE  who  is  reckless  of  the  Future  must  have  had  a 
desperate  Past. 

THOSE  who  have  lost  an  infant  are  never,  as  it  were,  with- 
out an  infant  child.  Their  other  children  grow  up  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  suffer  all  the  changes  of  mor- 
tality :  but  this  one  alone  is  rendered  an  immortal  child ; 
for  death  has  arrested  it  with  his  kindly  harshness,  and 
blessed  it  into  an  eternal  image  of  youth  and  innocence. 

AMBITION  is  like  a  wild  horse,  which  prances  unceasingly 
until  it  has  thrown  off  its  rider. 

To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  ignorance  in  the 
world. 

THERE  is  in  some  tempers  such  a  natural  barrenness, 
that,  like  the  sands  of  Arabia,  they  are  never  to  be  culti- 
vated or  improved;  and  goiiie  will  never  learn  anything, 
because  they  understand  everything  too  soon. 

VEX  not  yourself  when  ill  spoken  of.  Contumelies, 
not  regarded,  vanish ;  but,  repined  at,  argue  either  a 
puny  soul  or  a  guilty  conscience. 

PASSION  makes  those  fools  who  otherwise  are  not 
so,  and  shows  those  to  be  fools  who  are  so. 

HE  who  will  take  no  advice,  but  be  always  his  own 
counsellor,  is  sure  to  have  a  fool  often  for  his  client. 

REMORSE  without  repentance  is  the  poison  of  life. 
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A  LAST  VISIT  TO  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

THE  year  that  has  just  gone  out  has  witnessed  the 
departure  of  another  of  our  great  Poets — for  such,  in  our 
opinion,  was  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  "  Corn  Law  Rhymer." 
Though  closely  identified  with  a  political  movement,  to 
which  for  a  time  he  consecrated  the  service  of  his  lyre, 
he  had  nevertheless  the  large  world-wide  vision  of  the 
true  poet,  who  is  of  no  sect  nor  party.  Any  one  who 
reads  his  poems  will  not  fail  to  note  how  closely  his  soul 
was  knit  to  universal  nature — how  his  pulse  beat  in 
unison  with  her — how  deeply  he  read,  and  how  truly  he 
interpreted  her  meanings.  With  a  heart  glowing  for  love 
of  his  kind,  out  of  which  indeed  his  poetry  first  sprung, 
and  with  a  passionate  sense  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
suffering  poor,  which  burst  out  in  words  of  electric, 
almost  tremendous  power, — there  was  combined  a  tender- 
ness and  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  love  for 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful 
character.  In  his  scathing  denunciations  of  power  mis- 
used, how  terrible  he  is  ;  but,  in  his  expression  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  how  ineffably  sweet !  Bitter  and  fierce 
though  his  rhymes  are  when  his  subject  is  "the  dirt- 
kings — the  tax-gorged  lords  of  land;"  we  see  that  all 
his  angry  nature  is  disarmed  when  he  takes  himself  out 
to  breathe  the  fresh  breath  of  the  wide  heavens,  in  the 
Green  Lane,  on  the  Open  Heath,  or  up  among  the  Wild 
Mountains.  There  he  takes  nature  to  his  bosom — 
calls  her  by  the  sweetest  of  names,  poui-s  his  soul  out 
before  her,  gives  her  his  whole  heart,  and  yields  up  to 
her  his  most  manly  adoration.  You  see  the  beau- 
tiful side  of  the  poet's  character  in  his  exquisite 
poems  entitled  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Lane,"  "  Come 
and  Gone,"  "  The  Excursion,"  "  The  Dying  Boy 
i  to  the  Sloe  Blossom,"  "  Flowers  for  the  Heart,"  "Don 
1  and  Rother,"  and  even  in  "Win-hill,"  that  most 
i  powerful  of  his  odes,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  his 
minor  poems.  The  utterance  is  that  of  a  man,  but  the 
heart  is  tender  as  that  of  a  woman.  These  exquisite 
little  poems  of  Elliott,  in  their  terseness  and  vividness  of 
expression,  and  their  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  the  kindred  magical 
power  and  genius  of  Robert  Burns. 

Elliott's  life  proved,  what  is  still  a  disputed  point,  that 
the  cultivation  of  poetic  tastes  is  perfectly  compatible 


with  success  in  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  a  favourite 
dogma  of  some  men,  that  he  who  courts  the  muses  must 
necessarily  be  unfitted  for  the  practical  business  of  life ; 
and  that  to  succeed  in  trade,  a  man  must  live  altogetker 
for  it,  and  never  rise  above  the  consideration  of  its  little 
details.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  false  and  grovelling 
notion,  and  at  variance  with  actual  experience.  Generally 
speaking,  you  will  find  the  successful  literary  man — a  man 
of  industry,  application,  steadiness,  and  sobriety.  He  must 
be  a  hard  worker.  He  must  apply  himself.  He  must  econo- 
mize time,  and  coin  it  into  sterling  thought,  if  not  into 
sterling  money.  His  habits  tell  upon  his  whole  character, 
and  mould  it  into  consistency.  If  in  business,  he  is  dili- 
gent ;  and  his  intelligence  gives  him  resources,  which  to 
the  ignorant  man  are  denied.  It  may  not  have  been  so  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  literary  man  was  a  rara  avis,  a 
world's  wonder,  and  was  feted  and  lionized  till  he  became 
irretrievably  spoilt;  but  now,  when  all  men  have  grown 
readers,  and  a  host  of  men  have  become  writers,  the  literary 
man  is  no  longer  a  novelty — he  drags  quietly  along  in  the 
social  team,  engages  in  business,  succeeds,  and  economizes, 
just  as  other  men  do,  and  generally  to  much  better  pur- 
pose than  the  illiterate  and  uncultivated.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  business,  at  the  present  day,  are  men 
who  regularly  wield  the  pen  in  the  intervals  of  their  daily 
occupations — some  for  self-culture,  others  for  pleasure, 
others  because  they  have  something  cheerful  or  instruc- 
tive to  utter  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  shall  we  say  that 
those  men  are  less  usefully  employed,  than  if  they  had 
been  sotting  in  a  tap-room,  cracking  filberts  over  their 
wine,  sleeping  over  a  newspaper,  gadding  to  the  clubs,  or 
riddling  their  "  friends"  with  the  sparrow-hail  of  small 
censure  and  next-door-neighbour  scandal  ? 

Ebenezer  Elliott  was  a  man  who  profitably  applied  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  while  he 
succeeded  in  business,  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  poet 
equal  to  that  of  the  highest  of  his  time ;  though  probably 
he  is  not  yet  appreciated  to  the  full  extent  that  he 
deserves.  After  a  long  life  spent  in  business, — working 
his  way  up  from  the  position  of  a  working  man  to  that  of 
an  employer  of  labour,  a  capitalist,  and  a  merchant,  he 
retired  from  active  life,  built  a  house  on  a  little  estate  of 
his  own,  and  sat  under  his  own  "  vine  and  fig  tree  "  during 
the  declining  years  of  his  life ;  cheered  by  the  prospect 
pf  a  large  family  of  virtuous  sons  and  daughters  growing 
up  around  him.  in  happiness  and  usefulness. 
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We  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  this  gifted  man, 
at  his  own  fireside,  little  more  than  a  month  before  his 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  last  lovely  days  of  autumn, 
when  the  faint  breath  of  summer  was  still  lingering 
among  the  woods  and  fields,  as  if  but  too  loath  to  depart 
from  the  earth  she  had  gladdened ;  the  blackbird  was 
still  piping  his  loud  mellifluous  song  in  the  hedges  and 
coppice,  whose  foliage  was  tinted  in  purple,  russet,  and 
brown,  with  just  enough  of  green  to  give  that  perfect 
autumnal  tint,  so  beautifully  pictorial,  but  so  altogether 
impossible  to  paint  in  mere  words.  The  beech-nuts  were 
dropping  from  the  trees,  and  crackled  under-foot,  and  a 
rich  damp  smell  rose  from  the  decaying  leaves  by  the 
road-side.  After  a  short  walk  through  a  lovely,  undulating 
country,  from  the  Darfield  station  of  the  North  Midland 
Railway,  along  one  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  so  common 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  leads  into  the  famous 
Watling  Street,  near  the  town  of  Pontefract, — we  reached 
the  village  of  Old  Houghton,  at  the  south  end  of  which 
stands  the  curious  Old  Hall — one  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  middle  age  antiquity  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Its  fantastic  gable-end,  projecting  windows, 
quaint  door- way,  diamond  "quarrels,"  and  its  great  size 
looming  up  in  the  twilight,  with  the  well-known  repute 
which  the  house  bears  of  being  "haunted,"  made  us 
regard  it  with  a  strange  awe-like  feeling ;  it  seemed  like 
a  thing  not  of  this  everyday  world ;  indeed,  the  place 
breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  olden  time,  and  a 
host  of  associations  connected  with  a  most  interesting 
period  of  old  English  history  are  called  up  by  its  appear- 
ance. It  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  fantastic  old  Tabard, 
in  Dickens'  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  (we  think  it  is) ;  and  this 
identification  is  further  confirmed,  by  the  fact  of  this  Old 
Hall  being  now  converted  into  a  modern  public-house, 
.  the  inscription  of  "licensed  to  be  drunk  on  the 
I  premises,"  &c.,  being  legibly  written  on  a  sign-board 
I  over  the  fantastic  old  porch.  "To  what  base  uses," 
alas !  do  our  old  country  houses  come  at  last !  Being 
open  to  the  public,  we  entered ;  and  there  we  found  a 
lot  of  the  village  labourers,  ploughmen,  and  delvers, 
engaged,  in  a  boxed-off  corner  of  the  Old  Squire's  Hall, 
drinking  their  Saturday-night's  quota  of  beer,  amidst  a 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke ;  while  the  mistress  of  the  place, 
seated  at  the  tap  in  another  corner  of  the  apartment,  was 
dealing  out  her  potations  to  all  comers  and  purchasers. 
A  huge  black  deer's  head  and  antlers  projected  from  the 
wall,  near  the  door,  evidently  part  of  the  antique  fur- 
niture of  the  place ;  and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  broad 
stone  staircase,  winding  up  in  one  of  the  deep  bays  of  the 
hall,  leading  to  the  state  apartments  above  stairs. 
Though  strongly  tempted  to  seek  a  night's  lodging  in  this 
haunted  house,  as  well  as  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
interior,  we  resisted  the  desire,  and  set  forward  on  our 
journey  to  the  more  inviting  house  of  the  poet. 

We  reached  Hargate  Hill,  the  house  and  home  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  in  the  dusk  of  the  autumn  evening. 
There  was  just  light  enough  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
that  it  was  situated  on  a  pleasant  height,  near  the  hill- 
top, commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  undulating 
and  finely-wooded  country  towards  the  south  j  on  the 
north,  stretched  away  an  extensive  tract  of  moorland, 
covered  with  gorse  bushes.  A  nicely-kept  flower 
garden  and  grass  plot  lay  before  the  door,  with  some  of 
the  last  of  the  year's  roses  still  in  bloom.  We  had  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  poet,  his  wife,  and  two  interest- 
ing daughters — the  other  members  of  his  large  family 
being  settled  in  life  for  themselves — two  sons,  clergymen, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  two  in  Sheffield,  and  others  else- 
where. Elliott  looked  the  wan  invalid  that  he  was,  pale 
and  thin ;  and  his  hair  was  nearly  white.  Age  had 
deeply  marked  his  features  since  last  we  saw  him;  and, 
instead  of  the  iron-framed,  firm-voiced  man,  we  had  seen 
and  heard  in  Palace  Yard,  London,  some  eleven  years 
before,  and  in  his  own  town  of  Sheffield  at  more  recent 


dates,  he  now  seemed  a  comparatively  weak  and  feeble 
old  man.  An  anxious  expression  of  face  indicated  that 
he  had  recently  suffered  much  acute  pain, — which  indeed 
was  the  case.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  that  subject,  and 
begun  to  converse  about  more  general  topics,  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  up,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  de- 
lightful converse,  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  man. 
With  all  his  physical  weakness,  we  found  that  his  heart 
beat  as  warm  and  true  as  ever  to  the  cause  of  human 
kind.  The  old  battle-struggles  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
review,  and  were  fought  over  again ;  and  he  displayed  the 
same  zeal,  and  entertained  the  same  strong  faith  in  the  old 
cause  which  he  had  rhymed  about,  and  Colonel  Thomp- 
son had  written  a"bout,  long  before  it  seized  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  He  mentioned,  what  I  had  not  before 
known,  that  the  Sheffield  Anti-Corn  Law  Association  was 
the  first  to  start  the  system  of  operations,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  League,  and  that  they  first  employed 
Paulton  as  a  public  lecturer  j  but  to  Cobden  he  gave  the 
praise  of  having  popularized  the  cause,  knocked  it  into 
the  public  head  by  dint  of  sheer  hard  work  and  strong 
practical  sense,  and  to  Cobden  he  still  looked  as  the 
great  leader  of  the  day — one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
influential  minds  of  his  time.  The  patriotic  struggle  in 
Hungary  had  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies ;  and  he 
spoke  of  Kootiufh  as  "  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity."  Of  the  Russian  Emperor,  he  spoke 
as  "  that  tremendous  villain,  Nicholas,"  and  he  believed 
him  to  be  so  infatuated  by  his  success  in  Hungary,  that 
he  would  not  know  where  to  stop,  but  would  rush 
blindly  to  his  ruin. 

The  conversation  Was  led  towards  his  occupations  in 
this  remote  country  spot — whither  he  had  retreated  from 
the  busy  throng  of  men,  and  the  engrossing  pursuits  and 
anxieties  of  business.  Here  he  said,  he  had  given  himself 
up  to  meditation  and  thought ;  nor  had  he  been  idle  with 
his  pen  either,  having  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetrv 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  Strange  to  say,  he  spoke 
of  his  prose  as  the  better  part  of  his  writings,  and,  as  he 
himself  thought,  much  superior  to  his  poetry.  But  he 
will  not  have  been  the  first  instance  of  a  great  writer 
who  has  been  in  error  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  his 
own  works.  On  that  question  the  world,  and  especially 
posterity,  will  pronounce  the  true  verdict. 

He  spoke  with  great  interest  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  a  source  to  him 
of  immense  joy  and  delight;  of  the  two  great  old  oaks, 
near  the  old  Roman  road,  about  a  mile  to  the  north, 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  Wapontake  formerly 
assembled,  and  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  which,  in  more 
recent  times,  Nevison  the  highwayman  used  to  take 
shelter,  but  it  was  burnt  down  in  spite,  after  his  execu- 
tion, by  a  band  of  gipsies ;  of  the  glorious  wooded  country 
which  stretched  to  the  south — Wentworth,  Wharnclifl'e, 
Conisborough,  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Dearne  and 
the  Don ;  of  the  many  traditions  which  still  lingered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  which,  he  said,  some 
Walter  Scott,  could  he  gather  them  up  before  they  died 
away,  would  make  glow  again  with  life  and  beauty. 

"  Did  you  see,"  he  observed,  "  that  curious  Old  Hall 
on  your  way  up  ?  The  terrible  despot  Wentworth,  Lord 
Strafford,  married  his  third  wife  from  that  very  house, 
and  afterwards  lived  in  it  for  some  time ;  and  no  wonder 
it  is  rumoured  among  the  country  folks  as  'haunted  ;'  for 
if  it  be  true  that  unquiet,  perturbed  spirits  have  power  to 
wander  over  the  earth,  after  the  body  to  which  they  had 
been  bound  is  dead,  his  could  never  endure  the  peaceful 
rest  of  the  grave.  After  Wentworth's  death  it  became  the 
property  of  Sir  William  Rhodes,  a  stout  Presbyterian 
and  Parliamentarian.  When  the  great  civil  war  broke 
out,  Rhodes  took  the  field  with  his  tenantry,  on  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  first  encounter  between  the 
two  parties  is  said  to  have  taken  place  only  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Old  Houghton.  While  Rhodes  was  at 
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Tadcaster  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Captain  Grey  (an 
ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Grey)  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
about  300  Royalist  horse,  attacked  the  Old  Hall,  and  there 
being  only  some  thirty  servants  left  to  defend  it,  took 
the  place  and  set  fire  to  it,  destroying  all  that  would 
burn.  But  Cromwell  rode  down  the  cavaliers  with  his 
ploughmen  at  Marston  Moor,  not  very  far  from  here 
either,  and  then  Rhodes  built  the  little  chapel  that  you 
would  see  still  standing  apart  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Hall,  and  established  a  godly  Presbyterian  divine  to  mi- 
nister there ;  forming  a  road  from  thence  to  Driffield, 
about  three  miles  off,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  to  reach  it  by  a  short  and  convenient  route.  I 
forget  how  it  happened  (he  continued),  I  believe  it  was 
by  marriage —but  so  it  was,  that  the  estate  fell  into  the 
possession,  in  these  latter  days,  of  Monckton  Milnes,  the 
poet's  father,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  But  as  Monk 
Frystone  was  preferred  as  a  family  residence,  and  was  in 
a  more  thriving  neighbourhood,  the  chief  part  of  the  land 
about  was  sold  to  other  proprietors,  and  only  some  three 
holdings  were  retained,  in  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Milnes 
continues  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  entitled  to  his  third 
share  of  the  moor  or  waste  lands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  may  be  reclaimed  under  Enclosure  Acts.  But  the 
Old  Hall  has  been  dismantled,  and  all  the  fine  old  fur- 
niture, and  tapestry,  and  paintings,  have  been  removed 
down  to  the  new  house  at  Monk  Frystone." 

And  then  the  conversation  turned  upon  Monckton 
Milnes,.  his  fine  poetry,  and  his  beautiful  "  Life  of 
Keats," — on  Keats,  of  whom  Elliott  spoke  in  terms  of 
glowing  eulogy  as  that  great  "  resurrectionized  Greek," 
— on  Southey,  who  hud  so  kindly  proffered  his  services 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  two  sons,  the  clergymen 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  whose  livings  he  secured  for 
them, — on  Carlyle,  whom  he  admired  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  poets,  though  writing  not  in  rhyme, — 
on  the  Howitts,  and  their  glorious  country  books, — on 
Longfellow,  whose  "  Evangeline "  he  longed  to  read, — 
and  on  many  other  gifted  minds.  And  thus  the  evening 
stole  on  with  delightful  converse  in  the  heart  of  that  quiet, 
happy  family,  the  listeners  recking  not  that  the  lips  of 
the  eloquent  speaker  would  soon  be  moist  with  the  dews 
of  death.  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  visit,  we  sent  the 
poet  a  copy  of  "  Evangeline,"  of  which  he  observed,  in  a 
letter  written  after  a  delighted  perusal  of  it — "  Long- 
fellow is  indeed  a  poet,  and  he  has  done  what  I  deemed 
an  impossibility — he  has  written  English  hexameters, 
giving  our  mighty  lyre  a  new  string  !  When  Tennyson 
dies,  he  should  read  "Evangeline"  to  Homer."  Poor 
Elliott !  That  task,  if  a  possible  one,  be  now  his  ! 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  sketch  than  by 
giving  the  last  lines  which  Elliott  wrote,  while  autumn  was 
yet  lingering  round  his  dwelling,  and  the  appearance  of, 
the  robin  red-breast  near  the  door  augured  the  rapid 
approach  of  winter.  They  were  written  at  the  request  of 
the  poet's  daughter  (who  was  married  only  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  death),  to  the  air  of  "'Tis  time  this 
heart  should  be  unmoved  "  : — 

"  Thy  notes,  sweet  Robin,  soft  as  dew, 
Heard  soon  or  late,  are  dear  to  me  ; 
To  music  I  could  bid  adieu, 
But  not  to  thee. 

"  When  from  my  eyes  this  life-full  throng 

Has  past  away,  no  more  to  be  ; 
Then,  Autumn's  primrose,  Robin's  song. 
Return  to  me." 


THE  WALK  TO  THE 

IT  was  a  bright  October  morning,  and  the  sun  shone,  with 
all  the  fervour  of  August,  into  a  certain  lattice  window, 
in  a  large,  rambling,  old  farm-house,  in  a  sequestered 
valley,  somewhere  in  England ;  I  am  not  going  to  say 
exactly  where,  because  that  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  my 


story.  This  window  had  one  half  of  its  lattice  open,  so 
that  a  south-wind,  as  well  as  the  sun-beams,  came  pour- 
ing into  the  room  in  a  brisk,  invigorating  style.  This 
window  belonged  to  the  bed-room  of  two  young  women ; 
they  were  not  young  ladies ;  moreover  they  had  no  pre- 
tension to  be  ladies,  but  they  were  none  the  worse  young 
women  for  that ;  for  they  were  gentle  enough*,  and 
sensible  enough,  and  weil  educated  enough,  and  good 
and  pretty  enough,  to  adorn  their  station  in  life.  They 
were  the  joint-mistresses  of  their  father's  house,  and 
the  joint-sovereigns  of  his  kindly  heart.  Their  father 
was  Mr.  Martin,  of  Dean  Farm,  who  had  remained  a 
widower  for  the  sake  of  his  two  girls — Fanny  and  Rose. 
Fanny  was  about  twenty-three,  and  Rose  was  exactly 
twenty-one,  on  this  very  same  bright  October  morn- 
ning,  of  which  I  write.  If  it  should  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  my  readers  to  know  the  fact,  I  have  no  objection 
to  tell  them  that  it  was  the  tenth  of  October,  1849.  So 
that  if  any  of  them  should  chance  to  meet  Rose  in 
society,  they  will  know  her  age  as  well  as  if  she  were 
a  peer's  daughter,  and  it  were  published  in  all  the 
"  Peerages  and  Baronetages"  in  England. 

The  sun  and  the  wind  came  into  the  bed-room  together ; 
and  together  they  played  with  the  long  hair,  which  its 
owner,  Fanny  Martin,  was  combing  listlessly,  while  she 
stood  close  to  the  window.  Now,  it  was  ten  o'clock  in 
the  day  ;  and  Fanny  had  been  up  and  dressed  four  hours ; 
and  during  thpse  hours  had  gone  through  a  deal  of  plea- 
surable business.  She  had  fed  the  poultry,  and  taken 
the  eggs,  she  had  watered  her  flower  beds,  and  prepared 
the  breakfast  ;  which  breakfast  she  had  afterwards  eaten, 
in  company  with  her  father  and  Rose.  Rose  was  kissed 
and  complimented  by  both  father  and  sister,  and  highly 
delighted  was  Miss  Rose  when  she  received  her  usual 
birthday  presents.  Upon  attaining  her  majority,  as  Mr. 
Martin  said,  his  little  Rose  had  become  a  woman,  and 
would  learn  the  value  of  time,  and  therefore  had  he  given 
her  the  prettiest  gold  watch  ever  seen  in  the  parish  j 
unless,  indeed,  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  one  as  pretty, 
which  Rose  could  not  believe.  Fanny's  present  to  Rose, 
on  this  occasion,  was  the  produce  of  a  year's  savings  in 
personal  luxuries,  (especially  in  female  finery,)  and  con- 
sisted of  a  good  guitar. 

Do*  not  stare  more  than  you  can  help,  dear  reader, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  away  with  the  disgust  which 
may  have  crept  into  your  mind,  at  the  idea  of  a  farmer's 
daughter,  who  does  not  set  up  for  a  lady,  and  who  makes 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  presuming  to  give  her  sister, 
whose  employments  are  similar  to  her  own,  a  guitar. 

Three  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  Mr. 
Martin  had  been  persuaded  ,to  take  a  young  man  into  his 
house  to  learn  farming.  William  Eyre  was  a  strange 
sort  of  person,  the  girls  thought;  and  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer  of  his  first  year's  residence,  they 
thought  nothing  else  about  him ;  for  they  never  saw  him, 
except  at  meal  times,  and  at  church  on  Sundays.  Yes, — 
they  thought  two  other  things  about  him ;  one  was,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  good-looking ;  and  the  other  was,  that 
he  must  be  very  fond  of  music.  He  sang  very  well  at 
church,  and  they  often  heard  him  playing  on  the  fiute  or 
guitar  in  his  own  room,  and  sometimes  on  the  violin. 
He  had  also  several  portfolios  filled  with  music  in  his 
room.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  Martins  had  all  a 
natural  taste  for  music;  and,  although  Fanny  and  Rose 
had  never  learned  to  play  on  any  instrument,  they  had 
full,  sweet  voices,  and  correct  ears;  and  used  to  sing 
old-fashioned  songs  and  ballads  to  their  father  during  the 
winter  evenings.  After  six  months  residence  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Eyre's  strangeness  and  shyness  to  the  two 
girls  began  to  wear  off,  and  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence and  encouragement  of  Mr.  Martin,  he  one  evening 
brought  down  the  cherished  musical  instruments,  and  his 
portfolio,  to  the  girls'  parlour ;  and  they  never  went  up- 
stairs any  more.  William  Eyre,  the  shyest  of  shy  young 
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men,  took  his  place  as  naturally,  of  an  evening,  in  that  little 
parlour,  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  the  house.  How  they  all 
enjoyed  those  winter  evenings !  Music  was  the  bond 
that  united  them  all.  William  was  the  principal  per- 
former, but  they  all  took  a  part,  under  his  instruction. 
He  had  been  tolerably  well  taught  in  London.  Old 
Martin  was  highly  delighted  to  find  that  he,  himself,  as 
well  as  his  daughters  could  sing,  and  he  would  roll  out  a 
bass  under  William  Eyre's  direction  with  great  effect.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  everybody  ought  to  be  taught 
music  when  young, — the  poor  especially.  "  Why,  Sir," 
said  he  to  the  clergyman  once,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject, — "  if  all  the  labouring  people  in  England  knew 
how  to  make  music  in  their  cottages,  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  rows  in  the  public-house.  And,  perhaps,  we 
might  want  fewer  gaols,  in  consequence;  for,  a  man  that 
takes  part  in  a  glee  in  his  own  family,  and  can  blow  the 
flute  tidily,  is  not  very  likely  to  go  out  to  cut  a  throat  or 
pick  a  pocket."  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  improving 
the  moral  character,  and  increasing  the  social  happiness 
of  his  household,  he  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  music 
during  the  long  winter  afternoons  and  evenings,  when 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  a  farmer  to  do,  out  of 
doors.  Old  Mr.  Martin  had  forgotten  the  philosophical 
and  poetical  fact,  that  "  Music  is  the  food  of  Love,"  if  he 
ever  knew  it.  Therefore,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  both 
his  daughters  might  be  taking  in  this  food.  Had  he 
entertained  such  a  thought,  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  put  an  end  to  the  supply  of  such  food,  for  he  would 
have  argued  sensibly  enough;  in  this  case,  that  "what 
was  one  girl's  meat,  might  be  another  girl's  poison." 

One  evening  Fanny  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire-light 
in  the  parlour,  in  rather  a  melancholy  mood.  Fortu- 
nately for  her,  she  was  too  busy  all  day  long  to  be  able 
to  encourage  sentimental  dejection,  and  never  had  any 
time  to  be  regularly  miserable,  except  between  the  lights, 
•while  waiting  for  her  father  to  finish  his  pipe  in  the 
kitchen  chimney-corner,  and  come  in  to  tea.  On  the 
evening  in  question,  Fanny  was  really  miserable ;  and 
apparently  she  had  cause  to  feel  so.  When  William 
Eyre  first  joined  their  family  circle  in  the  way  becoming 
an  inmate  of  the  house,  Fanny,  as  the  elder  sister,  had 
done  everything  in  her  power  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 
Under  the  influence  of  her  kind  voice  and  smile,  Mr. 
Eyre,  the  gloomy  fellow,  had  brightened  up  wonderfully. 
Fanny  soon  found  out  that  he  had  fine  eyes  and  a  beau- 
tiful mouth,  and  soon  after,  Rose  acknowledged  that  he 
was  not  so  very  plain.  As  to  his  being  shy  and  gloomy, 
it  came  to  be  quite  a  joke  with  the  girls  that  they  ever 
thought  him  so  ;  and  Rose  declared  that  he  was  quite  as 
bad  as  a  brother,  with  his  tricks  and  practical  jokes.  On 
this  particular  evening,  Fanny  shed  a  few  tears  in  the 
dark;  the  tears  followed  a  train  of  thought  like  this — 
"  He  certainly  did  seem  to  like  me  the  best  at  first ! — 
— and  I — Ah!  It  was  very  foolish  of  me — but  I  could 
not  help  it.  He  was  so  superior  to  any  one  else  we 
know, — and,  besides, — he  did  seem  fond  of  me,  and  why 
am  I  so  selfish  ?  Why  am  I  not  glad  that  he  likes 
Rose  ?  for  lie  certainly  does  like  her  the  best  now ;  and 
takes  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  me.  It  is  just  as  if 
he  saw  that  I  liked  him,  and  wished  me  to  understand 
that  he  prefers  Rose.  I'm  sure  he  need  not  take  that 
trouble,  I  shall  not  annoy  him  with  my  affection — he 
shall  see  no  signs  of  it  any  more.  I'm  not  going  to 
break  my  heart  about  him,  or  any  man  !"  And  here- 
upon, the  tears  began  to  flow.  They  flowed  all  the  more 
when  she  recalled  the  minute  circumstances  of  the  last 
few  days,  which  had  led  her  to  believe  that  William  Eyre 
was  in  love  with  Rose.  How  he  had  pointedly  avoided 
herself,  and  how  he  had  taken  Rose  out  for  a  walk  over 
to  the  post,  at  the  village  of  Burton,  two  miles  off  every 
day  for  the  last  weelc.  They  were  just  coming  home 
from  the  post  now.  She  could  hear  Rose's  laugh  and 
Mr.  Eyre's  stamping  off  the  snow  in  the  porch.  They 


would  be  in  directly  and  they  must  not  see  that  she  had  ' 
been  crying.  So  Fanny  jumped  up  and  opened  the  lat- 
tice, and  felt  revived  by  the  frosty  air,  and  the  sight  of 
the  bright  glittering  stars.  She  staid  there  some  minutes, 
and,  before  she  closed  the  lattice,  she  had  prayed  for  help 
in  this — the  first  trial  she  had  known  since  her  mother's 
death.  She  took  her  seat  before  the  fire  again,  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  "  How  selfish  it  is  of  me,"  she 
thought,  "  to  think  only  of  myself  and  not  of  dear  Rose. 
Poor  little  Rose  !  She  is  much  prettier  than  I  am,  and 
much  better  too,  though  she  may  not  be  quite  so  useful 
in  the  house.  I  wonder  whether  she  loves  him  ?  If  he 
loves  her  she  must.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  resist 
him."  She  went  on  determining  to  sacrifice  her  own 
feelings  for  the  good  of  others ;  and  this,  not  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  doing  anything  heroic,  but  with  the 
clear  knowledge  that  she  was  doing  no  more  than  her 
duty.  And  such  self-sacrifice,  such  self- forget  fulness  is 
nothing  more  than  the  true  foundation  of  Christian  con- 
duct, without  which  we  should  all  become  slaves  of  our 
evil  passions,  pests  to  society,  and  burdens  to  ourselves. 
Fanny  Martin,  unlearned  as  she  was,  knew  how  to  sup- 
port herself  by  those  precious  words  in  season,  from 
Holy  Writ,  which  were  of  more  efficacy  to  her  diseased 
spirit  than  volumes  of  philosophical  reasoning : — "  Do 
unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  have  them  do  to  thee." 
— "Charity  envieth  not." — "Charity  seeketh  not  her 
own." — "  Rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice." — "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  As  this  last,  loving  invitation  to  the 
wounded  spirit  came  into  her  mind,  the  door  opened,  and 
William  Eyre  entered  the  room.  Deceived  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  fire,  he  mistook  Fanny  for  Rose,  and  running 
up  to  her  he  said,  "  Well !  Rose,  dear,  do  you  think  I 
may  speak  to-morrow  ?"  Fanny  had  so  fortified  her 
mind,  that  she  said  without  the  least  bitterness,  "  you 
are  mistaken,  Mr.  Eyre,  it  is  I,  not  Rose."  The  young 
man  answered  precipitately,  "  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Fanny,"  and  soon  left  the  room.  There  could  be 
no  doubts,  now,  in  Fanny's  mind ;  and  if  any  yet  lin- 
gered, they  would  have  been  removed  by  the  sight  of 
Rose's  bright  smiles  when  she  came  down  to  tea,  and 
the  evident  understanding  between  her  and  Mr.  Eyre. 

After  tea,  they  had  music  as  usual ;  and  Mr.  Martin 
happened  to  say,   "  It's  a  pity  you.  girls  can't  play  an  i 
accompaniment  on  that  simple  looking  thing,"  pointing  j 
to  the  guitar.     Upon  this,  William  Eyre  said  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  teach  them.     "  Then,"  said  the 
old  man,    "  you  may  begin  that  pleasure  to-night.     Sup- 
pose you  give  one  of  them  a  lesson,"  and  he  looked 
towards  Fanny.    William  Eyre,  however,  never  looked  at 
Fanny  at   all,   but,  seizing  the  guitar,  sat  himself  down 
beside  Rose  and  spoke  with  great  animation. 

"  Now,  then,  Miss  Rose  attend  to  me  only  half  as 
much  as  you  attend  to  the  frilling  of  that  pelerine,  and 
we  shall  do  something  in  the  way  of  an  accompaniment 
before  long." 

Thus  William  Eyre  began  to  teach  Rose  Martin  to 
play  on  the  guitar,  and,  somehow  or  other,  as  he  never 
seemed  anxious  to  teach  Fanny,  Fanny  expressed  no  wish 
to  learn.  At  the  end  of  that  winter,  Rose  could  play 
an  accompaniment  to  her  own,  or  her  sister's  singing, 
very  fairly.  To  Fanny's  astonishment,  Rose  said  nothing 
to  her  about  proposals  from  Mr.  Eyre,  and  sometimes 
she  doubted  whether  there  was  anything  more  than 
friendship  between  them.  Fanny  believed  she  had  quite 
overcome  her  own  fancy  for  him,  and  that  she  looked 
upon  him  as  a  brother,  till  the  time  came  for  him  to  go 
away,  then  she  knew  it  was  not  so.  The  two  years  he 
had  intended  to  remain  at  Dean  Farm  were  very  nearly 
expired,  when  he  received  news  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
his  mother,  and  he  left  them  immediately.  He  parted 
from  the  whole  family,  as  if  he  belonged  to  them,  and 
they  all  showed  real  sympathy  in  his  grief.  Fanny,  in- 
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deed,  was  obliged  to  run  away  to  hide  her  tears  in  the 
garden,  and  as  she  was  going  along  one  of  the  walks, 
with  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes,  she  ran  against 
some  one — it  v.-as  William  Eyre  himself. 

"  Fanny  !" 

"  Never  mind  me,  Mr.  Eyre.  I  shall  be  better  pre- 
sently." 

"Never  mind  you,  Fanny  ! — It  is  easy  to  say  that ; — 
but  it  is  useless,  for  I  cannot  help  minding  you,— even 
now,"  and  the  young  man's  face  became  much  agitated. 
"  I  have  always  feared  to  offend  you ;  and  now  at  this 
bitter  parting,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  speak. — I  thought  Rose 
might  have  told  you  all." 

"  No !  Rose  has  told  me  nothing.  But  why  should 
you  fear  to  offend  me  ?  You  know,  Mr.  Eyre,  that  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  you,"  and  her  lip  quivered  for  a 
moment.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  suspected  this 
matter  ever  since  you  and  Rose  used  to  walk  to  the  post 
so  often  last  winter,"  and  she  tried  to  smile. 

"  Dear  Fanny  !  Is  it  possible  ?"  and  he  drew  closer  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand — "  Why  have  you  behaved  to 
me  in  such  a  cold,  distant  manner  all  this  time,  if  you 
did  not  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  did  not  approve 
of  my  love  ?" 

"  I — I — Oh  !  I  do  approve  of  it — my  father  will  ap- 
prove of  it — and  pray  understand  that  7,  most  of  all,  ap- 
prove of  it,  now ;  and  with  my  whole  heart,  dear  Mr. 
Eyre,"  and  Fanny  pressed  the  hand  which  held  hers,  and 
looked  with  animation  and  earnestness  into  his  face. 

Instead  of  receiving  this  assurance  with  a  brotherly 
gratitude,  William  Eyre  folded  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her 
tenderly,  and  murmured — "  May  God  bless  you  !  I  did 
not  expect  such  happiness.  You  angel,  Fanny !  My 
Fanny !" 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Martin's  voice  was  heard  calling 
"  William  Eyre/'  within  a  few  yards, — and  the  enrap- 
tured lover  darted  off,  without  trusting  himself  to  take 
another  look  at  Fanny.  She  remained  trembling,  blush- 
ing, and  in  a  state  of  mind  not  easy  to  describe.  "  What 
can  this  mean  ?"  she  thought.  "  He  tells  me  that  he 
loves  Rose,  he  wishes  me  to  approve  of  their  love,  and 
then  he — how  could  he  dare  to  do  this  ? — Was  there 
anything  over  free  or  bold  in  my  manner  to  him  ?  He 
seemed  just  now  as  if  he  loved  me.  Surely  that  could 
not  be  mere  brotherly  affection.  I  cannot  have  mistaken 
that.  Oh  !  this  is  very,  very  painful.  I  cannot  think 
he  could  be  so  heartless  and  light-minded  as  to  treat 
any  woman  insultingly — much  less  the  sister  of  Rose." 
At  this  moment  she  heard  the  wheels  of  the  gig,  which 
was  carrying  this  puzzle  of  a  man  away  from  the  house. 
Poor  Fanny  I  Now,  she  knew  full  surely  that  she  loved 
him ; — that  fatal  kiss  had  awakened  the  dormant  passion. 
The  sound  of  the  wheels  was  echoed  in  her  heart  like  a 
knell.  He  was  gone  !  He  was  gone  !  Slowly  she  paced 
the  garden-walk ; — with  a  crimson  brow  and  trembling 
limbs.  Why  had  he  done  this  ?  To  her,  too,  Rose's 
sister  ? — But  perhaps  she  might  have  allowed  this  hidden 
love  of  hers  to  become  visible,  when  she  expressed  so 
eagerly  her  regard  for  him  as  her  sister's  lover  ?  And 
poor  Fanny's  self-reproach  became  almost  unendurable. 
At  this  moment  Rose  came  up  to  her ; — her  usual  lively 
manner  much  subdued,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping. 
This  recalled  Fanny  to  a  sense  of  duty.  "  Poor  little 
Rose  !  He  loves  her,  at  least ; — however  lightly  he  may 
treat  me  !  She  must  want  comfort.  Well,  I  will  try  to 
make  her  happy,  at  all  events."  And  Fanny  controlled 
herself  and  comforted  Rose.  The  two  girls,  however, 
never  spoke  of  their  feeling  towards  William  Eyre,  except 
in  a  general  way.  Rose  always  felt  Fanny's  superiority, 
and  did  not  like  to  intrude  on  her  confidence ;  and,  poor 
Fanny  ivas  always  glad  to  avoid  the  mention  of  his  name, 
and  never  inquired,  as  formerly,  "Who  is  that  letter 
from,  Rose?"  when  her  sister  received  one,  lest  the 
answer  should  be,  "  from  William  Eyre." 


Another  year  had  passed,  and  Fanny  had  heard  no 
tidings  of  her  strange  double-faced  lover.  Rose  seemed 
well  and  happy ; — so  she  must  be  contented.  For  a  few 
weeks  before  her  birth-day,  Rose  had  been  seized  with  a 
fancy  for  walking  to  the  post  every  day,  instead  of  sending 
one  of  the  farm-boys,  as  usual.  If  ever  Fanny  proposed 
to  accompany  her,  Rose  always  contrived  that  something 
should  keep  Fanny  at  home.  Fanny  was  a  very  quick 
observer,  especially  where  her  sister  was  concerned,  and 
she  ceased  to  offer  her  company  in  these  morning  walks  to 
the  post. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Rose's  birth-day,  and 
Fanny  felt  more  than  usually  sad.  She  could  not  account 
for  the  oppression  of  mind,  or  for  the  headache  which 
had  attacked  her.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of  Rose's 
new  guitar.  That  instrument  had  not  been  heard  in  the 
house  since  William  Eyre  had  left  it.  The  sweet  chord 
seemed  to  cause  very  painful  vibrations  on  Fanny's  heart- 
strings. It  was  as  if  she  had  given  Rose  an  instrument 
of  torture  to  be  exercised  on  the  unfortunate  giver.  And 
so  Fanny  went  up-stairs  to  their  bed-robin  to  escape  it. 
Her  head  ached,  as  I  said  before,  and  she  opened  the 
window,  and  did  what  William  Eyre  had  once  informed 
them  both  was  a  very  good  thing  for  curing  a  nervous 
headache — she  let  down  her  long  hair,  and  combed  it 
through,  while  the  breeze  played  among  the  tresses.  Pre- 
sently she  leaned  her  head  against  the  window-frame, 
and  fell  into  a  dreamy  recollection  of  her  strange  parting 
with  William  Eyre  in  the  garden,  a  year  before ;  and  she 
was  making  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  Rose  on  the  subject, 
and  end  her  state  of  uncertainty  on  one  point  of  it,  at 
least,  when  she  saw  Rose  running  down  the  pathway  to 
the  front  gate  to  meet  a  boy  who  held  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  Rose  took  the  letter  and  ran  with  it  into  the 
house.  Now,  no  one  could  have  persuaded  Fanny  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  not  from  William  Eyre.  She 
felt  sure  that  it  wras ;  and,  as  she  mused  over  its  probable 
contents,  she  was  indeed  most  unhappy.  She  was  still 
leaning  against  the  window,  with  streaming  hair  and 
down-cast  eyes,  when  she  felt  Rose's  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  heard  her  affectionate  inquiry,  "What  is 
the  matter,  dear  Fan  ?  What  are  you  in  this  deplorable 
guise  for  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  headache,"  said  Fanny, 
rousing  herself. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Eyre  used  to  say  that  combing  the  hair 
was  a  good  thing  for  a  headache.  You  were  thinking  of 
him,  I  see." 

"  Rose  !  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  fancy  that  other 
people  are  thinking  of  what  occupies  our  own  minds." 

"Oh!  Oh!"  laughed  Rose.  "Well!  now,  Fan, 
you  promised  me  to  do  whatever  I  asked  you  on  my 
birth-day,  and  I  want  you  to  take  my  prescription  for 
your  headache.  I'm  sure  I  can  cure  it." 

Fanny  kissed  Rose  affectionately  ;  but  thought  within 
herself  there  is  no  cure  for  such  headaches,  but  time  and 
submission  of  spirit. 

"  Well !  Fan,  will  you  do  so  ? " 

"  Yes.  What  is  it  I  am  to  do  ?  To  lie  down  and  try 
to  sleep  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  want  you  to  v/alk  to  the 
post." 

"  Walk  to  the  post !  Why,  I  saw  a  boy  bring  a  letter 
just  this  moment.  What  should  I  walk  to  the  post 
for  ? " 

"  To  cure  your  headache ;  and  because  I  wish  it,  and 
it  is  my  birth-day." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  Rose  ? " 

"  No  !  No  !  You  must  go  alone,  or  I  won't  answer 
for  the  cure,"  answered  Ro?e,  smiling  so  significantly, 
that  Fanny  began  to  imagine  there  was  more  in  this 
proposal  of  going  to  the  post  than  met  the  ear. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rose  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.     That  you  are  to  walk  to  tlie 
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post  at  Burton,  and  ask  if  there  are  any  letters  for  us ; 
and  if  there  should  be  one  for  you,  remember  you  have 
my  permission  to  open  it  as  you  come  home."  And 
Rose  looked  so  radiantly  happy  now,  that  Fanny  began 
to  fancy  things  which  made  her  heart  dance  with  hope. 

"Will  there  be  a  letter  for  me,  Rose,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Think?  I  /mow  there  will.  Trust  me,  darling 
Fan ;  it  is  a  letter  that  will  not  only  take  away  your 
headache,  but  your  long,  silent,  heart-achs,  too."  And 
Rose  embraced  her  sister,  and  they  remained  in  each 
other's  arms  for  some  minutes.  At  length  Rose  took  out 
her  new  watch,  and  said  playfully,  "  I  knew  the  value  of 
time  now.  It  is  just  twelve  o'clock.  Make  haste  and 
pat  on  your  bonnet.  No  !  Not  that  old  thing.  Put  on 
your  pretty  new  one,  and  the  white  shawl;  it  is  my  birth- 
day, you  know ;  and  you  must  look  as  beautiful  as  you 
can." 

"  There  now,  you  will  do.  Give  me  one  more  kiss," 
added  Rose,  at  the  garden  gate ;  "  and  mind  you  do  not 
keep  dinner  waiting." 

"  Keep  dinner  waiting  !  Why,  it  does  not  take  more 
than  half-an-hour  to  go  to  the  post,"  said  Fanny,  as  she 
walked  away. 

"  No.  But,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  half- 
an-hour  for  you  to  come  back  from  the  post  to-day." 

"  What  can  she  mean  ? "  thought  Fanny,  as  she  began 
to  mount  the  hill  which  rose  between  Dean  Farm  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  She  surely  must  know  that  there  is  a  letter  from  him 
to  me, — a  letter  that  will  explain  all.  Well — this  letter 
comes  like  most  other  good  things,  a  little  too  late.  Six 
months  ago  I  might  have  cared  for  it,  now  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  no  wish  to  see  it."  Thus  thought  Fanny  Martin  at 
three-and-twenty.  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  happiness 
never  comes  too  late,  to  the  good.  By  the  time  she 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  she  felt  better,  and  paused  to 
look  round  on  the  quiet  valley,  in  which  lay  her  com- 
fortable home.  How  picturesque  it  looked  from  this  point, 
with  its  ivy-covered  walls,  and  various  fashioned  chimnies. 
There  was  the  little  old  church  almost  hidden  by  ivy  and 
surrounding  trees,  standing  so  close  to  the  house,  that, 
from  that  direction  it  looked  like  a  part  of  it.  These 
buildings,  with  the  out-houses  of  the  farm,  stood  on  arising 
ground  in  a  broad  wind-swept  valley.  There  was  an  old 
windmill  on  the  hill  where  Fanny  stood,  and  this  hill 
was  consequently  called  the  Windmill  Hill.  It  was  of  a 
very  beautiful  shape,  and  spread  away  on  all  sides,  with 
graceful  irregularity.  Two  very  fine  prospects  were  to  be 
seen  from  the  summit.  First,  and  dearest  to  me,  was  the 
sequestered,  Dean  Farm  valley,  which  Fanny  was  leaving ; 
second,  was  the  widely  extended,  richly  cultivated  plain, 
in  which  stood  Burton,  and  Merton,  and  Darley,  and 
other  villages  of  considerable  size,  with  the  broad  river 
flowing  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  dim  blue  line  of 
hills  in  the  opposite  county.  Fanny  always  paused  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  admire  the  two  prospects.  There 
were  a  few  trees  growing  there,  under  which,  with  its 
back  sheltered  by  some  underwood,  Mr.  Martin  had 
erected  a  convenient  seat.  Fanny  sat  down  to  take 
breath,  and  to  take  counsel  with  herself— and  while  she 
did  so,  her  eye  wandered  with  delight  over  the  fine  sweep 
of  the  Merton  Woods,  and  she  began  to  count  the  sails 
on  the  river.  The  air  was  so  clear,  she  could  see  the 
villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  was  some- 
thing very  exhilarating  in  this  prospect,  as  there  was 
something  singiilarly  soothing  and  calm  in  the  other. 
Fanny  felt  better  for  having  seen  both ;  and  her  head  did 
not  ache  so  much  as  she  got  up,  and  began  to  walk 
rapidly  down  the  path  which  led  to  the  village  of  Burton. 

She  never  once  looked  back,  or  she  would  have  seen  a 
young  man  in  deep  mourning  come  out  from  the  little 
copse,  and  throw  himself  on  the  seat  which  she  had  just 
occupied.  He  pressed  his  lips  on  the  rough  wood  where 
he  had  seen  her  hand  rest,  and  followed  her  with  his  eyes 


as  she  descended  the  hill  and  crossed  a  stile  into  a  large 
meadow,  which  she  passed  through  slowly.  Then  she 
entered  a  small  wood,  and  she  was  no  more  to  be  seen 
until  she  became  visible  like  a  white  spot,  just  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  village  of  Burton.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  re-appeared  at  that  same  point.  On,  on,  she  came  ; 
and  as  she  approached  it  was  evident  to  the  eager  watcher 
on  the  hill  that  she  was  coming  very  fast.  Nay  !  she 
j  was  almost  running  up  the  hill. 

Again  the  young  man  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  more 
minutes  Fanny  threw  herself  on  the  seat,  panting, 
trembling,  flushed,  and  with  a  strange,  excited  look. 
She  took  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  gazed  at  the 
superscription,  till  it  seemed  to  the  observer  behind  her, 
that  she  never  intended  to  open  it  at  all. 

At  length  she  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Dearest  Fanny. — How  I  have  longed  to  see  or  writs  to 
you  all  this  long,  long  time !  Until  nov?  I  have  not  been 
able.  Since  we  met,  I  have  lost  my  mother  and  my  father 
both.  .  .  .  What  I  have  suffered  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  describe.  They  loved  me  fondly ;  and  I 
have  often  thwarted  their  will ;  and  now,  I  can  never 
look  back  to  the  past  without  self-reproach.  Thank 
God  !  I  was  with  them  both  in  their  last  hours  ;  and  was 
blessed  by  them,  as  if  I  had  always  been  what  I  ought 
to  them.  In  obedience  to  my  father's  dying  request,  I 
have  not  sought  any  woman  in  marriage  until  my  twenty- 
fifth  birth-day.  This  day,  the  10th  October,  is  my 
twenty-fifth  birth-day,  as  it  is  Rose's  twenty-first.  And 
this  day  I  come  again  to  Dean,  to  see  you  Fanny — to  ask 
you,  whether  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  mine;  that  sad  day 
when  we  parted  in  the  garden  ?  I  could  not  understand 
well  what  you  said, — indeed,  I  scarcely  heard  it ;  but  I 
hoped,  I  fancied,  that  you  loved  me ;  and  yet,  when  I 
tore  myself  away,  there  was  an  expression  of  pain,  and 
anger,  and  surprise,  in  your  sweet  face  ;  it  was  as  if  my 
love  offended  you.  That  expression  haunted  me  night 
and  day, — long  after.  I  feared  that  I  had  been  pre- 
sumptuous, and  that  Rose  was  mistaken  when  she  told 
me  she  thought  you  loved  me.  Some  weeks  since  this 
love  of  mine,  which  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother, 
and  much  business  for  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
attendant  on  these  sad  events,  had  kept  smothered  up 
within  me — this  love  began  again  to  work  powerfully 
within  me.  I  wrote  to  Rose,  (my  promise  to  my  father 
prevented  my  writing  to  you,)  I  asked  for  news  from 
Dean.  She  wrote  kindly  in  reply,  and  said  a  few  words 
about  you,  which  gave  me  hope.  We  exchanged  several 
letters  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  and  I  thought  I 
could  now  understand  the  expression  of  countenance 
which  made  me  so  unhappy.  I  longed  to  exculpate 
myself  on  the  very  earliest  occasion.  I  write  this  now 
at  the  inn,  at  Burton.  Rose  has  promised  me  that  she 
will  contrive  to  send  you  to  the  post  alone  this  morning. 
You  will  stop  under  the  trees  on  the  Windmill  Hill,  I  am 
sure,  to  rest,  and  read  this  letter;  and  I  shall  meet  you 
there ;  and  tell  you,  dearest  Fanny,  how  devotedly  I  am 
yours." 

She  looked  up,  and  William  Eyre  stood  before  her. 
What  they  did  or  said — how  they  managed  to  explain 
away  all  mysteries  of  conduct  on  either  side,  I  am  not 
very  well  able  to  say,  any  more  than  they  could  give  an 
account  of  it  afterwards.  One  thing  is  certain ;  in  spite 
of  Fanny's  confidence  that  it  took  only  half-an-hour  to 
walk  to  the  post,  it  took,  at  least,  four  times  that  period 
to  get  back  from  it,  that  tenth  of  October.  When  Fanny 
entered  the  house,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Eyre,  she  expected 
that  dinner  would  be  over,  for  her  father  never  waited 
dinner  for  any  one.  To  her  astonishment  he  was  waiting 
dinner  for  her — and  he  was  in  a  very  good  temper.  He 
seemed  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Eyre  was  coming  back 
with  Fanny,  and  avoided  teasing  her  with  troublesome 
questions. 
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"  This  is  all  your  doin^,  Rose,"  said  Fanny,  as  she  took  j 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl.     "  God  bless  you,  darling." 

"  What  for  ?  For  waiting  dinner,  and  keeping  father 
in  a  good  temper  ?  Well  1  I  hope  you  have  lost  head- 
ache, and  heart-ache  too,  by  your  wall:  to  tue  post." 


EDUCATION. 

WHAT  is  education  ?  In  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
all  the  practical  sciences  cultivated  nearly  to  their  extent, 
with  all  the  arts  producing  and  working  marvels,  which 
custom  makes  us  regard  as  the  commonest  of  every-day 
realities — with  manufactures  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
extension — with  commerce,  like  an  accumulating  giant, 
drawing  wealth  from  every  zone  of  the  earth — with  a 
complex  and  intricate  system  of  society  in  full  operation 
around  us,  it  is  strange  such  a  question  as  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  could  be  asked  without  raising  a  shout 
of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  the  questioner.  It  is  as 
strange  as  though  a  man  created  a  forest  or  a  garden,  and 
then  asked  "  What  is  vegetation  ? "  Yet,  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  education  really  is,  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  all  the  thoughtful  and  considerate,  who  see  that, 
hitherto,  we  have  had  a  sort  of  random  hap-hazard  chaos 
of  teaching,  instead  of  a  system  of  culture — and  the  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  seem  to  be  a  tardy  recognition  of 
the  truth,  that  the  masters  themselves  want  to  be  edu- 
cated nearly  as  much  as  the  pupils.  The  question  is  not 
so  much  whether  people  shall  be  educated,  as  how  they 
shall  be  educated.  We  cannot  help  education  of  some 
kind  or  another  going  on,  we  can  only  control  its  quality. 
Men,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  all  the  stages  of 
their  being,  are  involuntarily  educated  by  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
and  influenced.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  mentality 
as  well  as  of  materiality.  Their  minds,  as  well  as  their 
bodies,  are  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  which  they  exist,  and  by  the  ideas  of  the  world 
of  thought  in  which  they  move.  Mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  seas,  plains,  and  forests,  all  form  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  minds  of  those  with  whose  every-day 
thoughts  and  life  they  are  associated,  and  the  universal 
presence,  wherever  man  lives,  of  all  the  elements  of 
nature,  and  their  action  upon  him,  may  have  a  share  in 
the  production  of  that  ground  work  of  uniformity  of  idea 
and  sentiment  which  runs  through  all,  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  common  basis  upon  which  all  human  varieties 
are  founded.  Nay,  if  a  being  could  be  taken  from  the 
mother's  breast,  immured  in  the  darkness  of  a  solitary 
dungeon,  and  bred  up,  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  its 
senses,  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  mind,  rising 
up  from  its  inmost  springs,  would  not  concentrate  itself 
upon  the  gloom  of  its  prison  house,  and  derive,  even 
there,  the  means  of  education  best  fitted  for  the  state  in 
which  it  existed.  Education  is  as  universal  as  the  sun- 
light, and  as  various  in  its  degrees.  It  often  scorches  and 
consumes  the  intellect  upon  which  its  powers  are  concen- 
trated, even  as  the  burning  rays  wither  the  herbage  of 
the  tropics ;  more  often  it  falls  so  obliquely  that,  in  these 
arctic  regions  of  mind,  only  stunted  lichens  furnish  a 
scanty  covering  to  the  earth.  Education  is  merely  the 
development  of  mind,  and  each  mind  is  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Walk  out  some  bright  sunny  morning,  and  look  your 
fellow  men  full  in  the  face ;  scrutinize  their  gaits,  gestures, 
words,  and  actions  ;  glean  something  of  their  lives  ;  and, 
in  all,  you  will  find  abundant  traces  of  the  education 
which  they  have  undergone.  Suppose  ourselves  there, 
and  look;iig  about  us,  taking  note  of  the  facts  which 
court  our  observation.  Mark  well  that  sturdy  man  in  a 
Saxon  frock,  with  heavy  boots,  hard  hands,  brown  skin, 
and  a  turnpike-ticket  stuck  in,  the  string  which  serves 


him  for  a  hat-band.  He  is  an  agricultural  labourer,  who 
has  brought  to  market  a  load  of  farm  produce,  and  is 
waiting,  to  rest  his  tired  horses  before  he  commences  his 
homeward  journey.  He  does  not  know  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  books  are  to  him  an  unknown  world ;  he  has 
no  compass  by  which  to  navigate  the  sea  of  intellect  to 
the  shore  of  knowledge.  His  listless  look,  his  open  mouth 
and  wondering  eyes — his  heavy,  slow,  unenergetic  move- 
ments proclaim  him  a  boorish,  uncultivated,  uneducated, 
man.  So  you  would  say  ;  but  is  it  so  ?  In  good,  sober, 
truth,  it  is  not.  He  has  had  an  education  as  severe  and 
untiring,  though  different  in  its  kind,  as  the  acute-looking 
lawyer,  who,  with  his  blue  bag  full  of  papers,  has  just 
passed  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  courts  of  law, — or  the 
grave-looking  surgeon,  whose  carriage  has  just  stopped 
at  the  door  of  yonder  sick  house.  If  he  had  received 
their  training,  his  brain  might  have  untied  the  tangled 
knots  of  a  law  ease,  or  his  delicate  touch,  have  enabled 
the  practised  intellect  to  note  the  variations  of  the  tiny 
pulse,  which  tells  of  health  or  disease.  Now,  he  could 
not  comprehend  the  simplest  syllogism,  and  his  horny 
fingers  could  not  perceive  the  pulsations  of  an  artery. 
They  have  been  educated  to  sensibility,  he  to  endurance 

they  to  nervous  activity,  he  to  listless  torpor;  the 
difference  was  not  so  much  in  their  natures,  as  in  the 
circumstances  which  moulded  them.  As  infants,  the 
difference  between  the  three  would  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  as  men,  they  stand  as  distinct  as  the  mastiff, 
the  greyhound,  and  the  spaniel ;  and,  in  each  case,  we 
see  equally  the  effects  of  education.  That  labourer  has 
been  educated  to  bear  heat  and  cold, — wind  and  rain  j 
to  live  scantily,  and  to  endure  privation  and  fatigue. 
With  nerves  more  finely  strung — with  a  brain  more 
active — with  an  ambition  for  fame,  arid  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, what  a  miserable  lot  his  would  be ;  and  yet  as  tired 
with  gazing  about  he  sits  down  on  that  door-step,  takes 
from  his  bag  his  slice  of  fat  bacon,  and  his  hunch  of 
brown  bread,  and  opens  his  clasped  knife,  he  looks  to  the 
full  as  contented  as  the  anxious  lawyer  or  the  thoughtful 
surgeon,  and  falls  to  with  a  keener  zest  and  a  better 
digestion  than  an  alderman  at  a  turtle  dinner.  His  lot 
is  a  low,  hard  one,  but  it  has  almost  become  a  part  of 
himself,  and  educated  him  to  bear  it.  He  has  been 
educated  "  nqt  wisely,  but  too  well/' 

Walk  a  few  steps  farther;  there  you  see  a  stunted, 
ragged,  dirty,  vagrant  boy,  leaning  against  the  lamp- 
post. Almost  every  one  recollects  Mr.  Samuel  Weller, 
Junior;  he  was  a  vagrant  boy  once,  and  got  his  educa- 
tion— at  least  so  he  told  Mr.  Pickwick — by  running 
about  the  streets,  .and  sleeping  on  the  stalls  in  the 
market  place.  That  is  the  sort  of  education  that  boy  has 
received.  He  is  not  positively  dishonest,  perhaps,  but 
morality  is  not  a  lesson  very  sedulously  inculcated  in  the 
school  he  has  been  bred  in.  He  would,  probably,  not 
steal  if  other  means  of  existing  were  within  his  reach ; 
but  when  necessity  presses,  his  is  not  a  mind  to  withstand 
temptation.  He  has  been  taught  to  look  out  for  him- 
self, without  being  very  particular  as  to  the  means.  His 
position  has  sharpened  his  faculties,  till  you,  my  friend, 
with  all  your  powers  of  observation,  would  perhaps  be 
but  a  poor  match  for  him.  He  is  a  tolerably  good 
physiognomist,  and  can  tell  from  the  outward  look  of  an 
equestrian,  whether  he  is  a  man  likely  to  alight ;  and, 
from  the  appearance  of  his  steed,  whether  a  boy  will  be 
wanted  to  restrain  the  locomotive  tendencies  of  the 
animal,  and  he  pursues  his  game  with  the  perseverance 
and  endurance  of  a  bloodhound.-  That  tall,  elderly  gen- 
tleman on  horseback  has  just  caught  his  eye,  and  he  is 
off  to  earn  from  him  the  price  of  a  night's  lodging.  How 
different  he  is  with  his  vicious  intelligence,  and  stunted, 
wiry,  and  active  frame,  from  the  dull,  stalwart  country- 
man ;  but  their  education  has  at  least  given  to  each  of 
them  just  such  qualities  as  fit.  them  to  exist  amid  the  un- 
toward circumstances  by  which  each  is  surrounded. 
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It  is  now  raid-day,  and  the  West-end  loungers  are  begin- 
ning to  appear.  Extend  your  stroll  a  little,  and  you  shall 
soon  see  another  instance  of  the  power  of  education.  Notice 
that  well,  but  somewhat  over-dressed  man.  Handsome, 
upright,  and  acute-looking,  nine  out  of  ten  people  would 
take  him  for  a  gentleman.  An  educated,  observant  physi- 
ognomist might  suspect  something  from  the  sharp,  side- 
long glance  with  which  he  regards  you,  but  the  majority  of 
observers  would  overlook  it.  Now  for  his  history.  There 
is,  a  few  yards  behind  him,  a  strong,  muscular-looking, 
plainly-dressed  man,  with  a  peculiar  appearance  of  deter- 
mination and  concentration  about  his  aspect.  He  is  a 
detective  officer  upon  the  track  of  the  gentleman,  and  if 
the  habits  of  reserve  and  caution  which  the  policeman's 
education  confers  allowed,  he  might  add  a  curious  chapter 
to  your  educational  experience.  The  well-attired  man 
has  been,  from  his  earliest  years,  the  associate  of  thieves 
of  the  worst  class.  He  was  born  and  brought  up,  and  has 
graduated  in  crime,  to  which  he  has  served  a  lifetime  of 
apprenticeship,  and  he  is  renowned  among  his  class  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  plunders  the  public.  He 
has  the  sensitive  touch  of  the  physician,  the  subtle  brain 
of  the  lawyer,  and  the  acute  perception  of  the  vagrant. 
His  education  is  perfect  for  the  ends  which  it  professes 
to  attain.  But  it  will  be  said  that  these  are  glaring  ex- 
amples of  mis-education  of  the  very  worst  kind;  and  that 
is  perfectly  true ;  but  this  at  all  events  must  be  granted, 
that  mis-education  as  it  is,  and  involuntarily  as  it  goes 
on,  it  subserves  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended 
with  a  mathematical  precision,  and  a  scientific  power  of 
adaptation  far  surpassing  the  action  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  education. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  this  a  little  more 
closely.  Most  people  have  some  recollection  of  their 
old  school-fellows,  and  when  they  think  of  them  they 
have  some  glimpses  of  the  old  affection  or  admiration 
with  which  they  regarded  the  more  talented  or  powerful 
of  their  former  associates.  What  has  become  of  them 
now  ?  One  has  turned  out  a  sot — another  a  rake — a 
third  "  went  wrong,"  (as  the  phrase  goes,)  and  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  law.  The  boy  who  was  at  the  top  of 
the  first  classical  class  is  writing  invoices  in  some  dingy 
city  office,  and  the  best  mathematical  scholar  in  the 
school  is  a  respectable  retailer  of  hardware  in  one  of  the 
busy  marts  of  commerce.  Their  education  certainly  was 
not  designed  to  make  them  what  they  are ;  and  though 
its  effects  have  not  been  so  debasing  or  degrading  as  the 
first  kind  of  education  we  have  noticed,  it  probably  was, 
reference  being  had  to  their  position,  so  much  time  thrown 
away.  The  chemist  does  not  go  through  the  same  process 
to  form  an  alkali,  as  he  does  when  he  wishes  to  produce 
a  phosphate.  The  optician  does  not  pursue  the  same 
operations  to  make  a  microscope,  as  when  the  desired  end 
is  a  telescope.  All  science  adapts  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  takes  into  consideration  the  materials  upon  which  it 
has  to  work.  This  harmony  of  arrangement  and  fitness 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  objects,  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  all  true  science.  Is  education,  then,  judged 
by  this  test,  a  science  ? 

Enter  an  ordinary  school  in  which  the  children  of 
the  middle  clases  are  taught,  and  see  what  is  going 
on  there.  A  dogmatic,  positive-looking  gentleman  is 
seated  at  a  desk.  He  is  overlooking  sharply  some 
fifty  boys,  whose  murmured  hum,  as  they  scan  their 
tasks,  sounds  on  the  ear  like  the  wash  of  waves  upon  the 
beach.  What  are  the  scholars  doing  ?  Here  is  a  class 
of  five, — two  of  them  are  covertly  playing  a  game  of 
marbles  beneath  the  shelving  desks, — a  third  has  the 
"  Arabian  Nights"  laid  quietly  over  the  geography,  which 
contains  his  lesson.  These  arc  the  three  "  clever  "  boys 
of  the  class  j  that  is,  they  have  good  verbal  memories — 
caii  quickly  master  a  given  set  of  words,  without  reference 
to  their  sense  or  nonsense,  and  take  a  high  rank  accord- 
ingly. The  others  are  very  differently  employed, — with 


elbows  on  the  desk,  and  heads  pressed  between  their 
clenched  hands,  they  are  immersed  over  their  ears  in  boun- 
daries, rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  square  miles,  and  num- 
bers of  population.  Their  lips  are  muttering  the  words 
on  the  page,  but  you  can  see  in  their  faces  that  the  effort 
to  retain  them  is  a  hopeless  one ;  sometimes  a  gleam 
shoots  athwart  them,  and,  with  closed  eyes,  they  try  to 
repeat  the  lesson,  aad  fail  in  the  attempt ;  and  on  they 
go  muttering  again,  but  becoming  every  moment  more 
confused,  and  less  likely  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
before  the  desk  of  the  master.  Time  expires,  and  the 
class  is  called  up.  The  marble-players  have  looked  at 
the  book  at  the  last  moment  and  are  literal!}'  correct,  and, 
of  course,  "  good  boys ;"  the  tale-reader  has  been  too 
deeply  immersed  in  the  oriental  fiction  to  exercise  so 
much  prudence,  but  his  good  memory  serves  him,  and  he 
gets  through  with  a  stumble  or  so,  but  without  reproof. 
The  two  unfortunates  have  been  trying  to  learn  words 
which,  in  their  minds,  have  no  connection  with  things  ; 
they  stumble — one  confuses  the  other — they  break  down 
beyond  disguise  or  remedy,  and  are  forthwith  marked 
down  for  punishment.  Is  this  like  science  discrimi- 
nating as  to  its  materials,  and  adapting  its  means  to 
the  end  ?  The  quick  boys  are  kept  down  to  the  level 
of  the  slow  ones,  or  the  slow  ones  are  punished  for 
not  coming  up  to  the  point  reached  by  the  quick  ones — 
either  the  intelligent  become  lazy,  or  the  stupid  grow 
obstinate,  dogged,  and  more  stupid  still,  from  continuous 
punishment,  and  in  either  case,  deterioration  of  mind  is 
the  almost  inevitable  result. 

Stay  a  little  longer,  and  see  another  example.  School 
is  dismissed,  and  the  master  has  descended  from  the 
desk,  and  left  the  place,  but  the  room  is  not  empty.  One 
boy  is  sitting  alone,  endeavouring  to  master  a  task  which 
has  all  the  morning  baffled  him,  and  which  he  must 
finish  before  he  goes.  That  boy  is  not  a  dolt — the  well- 
turned  head,  bright  eyes  and  finely  formed  features,  deny 
the  supposition,  but  he  looks  wearied  and  jaded,  and  at 
every  fresh  attempt  to  mend  his  arithmetic,  he  becomes 
more  and  more  perplexed  among  a  host  of  figures,  and 
multiplies  his  errors.  That  boy  is  the  best  classical 
scholar  in  the  school.  He  stands  at  the  top  of  the  gram- 
matical class,  and  in  historical  studies  he  runs  away  with 
all  the  prizes,  but  in  arithmetic  he  is  sadly  deficient. 
The  master  has  an  idea  that  "  birds  that  can  sing,  and 
won't  sing,  ought  to  be  made  to  sing,"  and  presuming 
that  because  the  boy  is  a  proficient  in  one  study,  he  can 
be  so  in  another — a  supposition  about  as  wise  as,  that  a 
nightingale  can  sing  the  bullfinch's  strain — he  punishes 
him  for  not  exercising  faculties  which  natui'e  has  not 
given,  and  thus  perhaps  in  the  long  run  diminishes  the 
talents  he  really  has. 

Walk  out  into  the  playground.  There  all  is  joyous 
shout  and  wild  halloo  ;  the  boys  have  their  heart  in 
their  play,  which  they  evidently  had  not  in  their 
work.  They  do  what  they  are  attracted  by  their  own 
aptitudes  to  do,  and  that  may  perhaps  seem  to  explain 
the  fact,  that  of  the  two  dunces,  one  is  the  leader 
at  cricket,  and  the  other  is  the  mechanist  of  the  whole 
assembly  of  youngsters  while  the  three  "  clever  boys" 
descend  from  their  proud  pre-eminence,  and  become 
comparative  nobodies.  But  it  is  not  only  the  minds  of  I 
boys  which  are  damaged  by  indiscriminate  and  unscien- 
tific education.  Not  only  is  the  intellect  impaired,  but 
often  the  morals  are  corrupted,  and  the  social  feelings 
deadened ;  and,  through  that  mysterious  connection  which 
exists  between  body  and  mind,  the  physical  frame  suffers, 
and,  reacting  on  the  intellect,  completes  its  degradation. 

In  the  2nd  vol.  of  Dr.  Winslow's  "  Journal  of  Psycholo- 
gical Medicine,"  for  1849,  there  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Bush 
(a  gentleman  who  has  considerable  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  mental  disease)  under  the  title  of  "Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Degeneration  of  the  Upper  Classes  of 
Society,"  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  shows 
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how  often  incapacity  is  mistaken  for  obstinacy,  and  how 
often  it  is  really  a  sign  of  bodily  disease.  How  by  neglect 
or  by  mistreatment  under  the  name  of  education,  all  the 
symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
course  of  ill-health,  terminating  in  moral  obliquity,  im- 
becility or  mania.  Such  revelations,  from  a  competent 
source,  should  urge  us  on  to  work  out  an  answer  to 
another  question,  "  What  Education  ought  to  be  ?"  and 
take  care  that  the  answer  involves  an  adaptation  of  means 
to  a  desired  end,  and  a  mode  of  developing  at  the  same 
time  mind  and  body  in  such  a  scientific  and  systematic 
manner,  that  one  shall  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  and  thus  the  foundation  be  laid  for  the  pre- 
mature decay  of  both. 


FLOWERS. 

THERE  is  a  voice  of  praise  and  prayer 

That  through  creation  rings, 
A  hyrnn  of  rapture  and  of  love, 

The  God  of  nature,  sings  ; 
And  every  bird,  and  breeze  and  stream 

Join  in  the  anthem'd  song, 
Till  music  sweeps  the  bounding  air, 

And  joy  the  notes  prolong. 

That  voice  is  heard  in  every  flower 

Springing  on  hill  and  dale, 
It  swelleth  in  the  blooming  rose, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 
It  speaks  in  tender,  cheering  words, 

To  frail  and  wavering  man, 
And  bids  his  thoughts  from  earth  arise 

A  holier  sphere  to  scan. 

Thank  God  for  all  these  precious  gifts, 

Gemming  the  face  of  earth, 
They  prompt  a  thousand  springs  of  joy, 

With  the  thoughts  of  kindred  birth  ; 
They  wear  a  soft,  angelic  smile, 

In  morning's  pearly  dew, 
And  typify  our  musing  thoughts 

With  feelings  good  and  true. 

The  balmy  works  of  May  unfold 

A  wealth  of  blossoms  rare  ;  .    - 

The  golden  sun  looks  out  at  morn 

Upon  the  charmed  air  ; 
And  flowers  spring  up  in  wood  and  \vild, 

The  drooping  heart  to  cheer, 
When  winter  leaves  the  smiling  sky, 

And  genial  days  appear 

The  tiny  child,  with  thoughtless  j  03% 

The  tender  rose  will  cull, 
The  maiden  with  her  fairy  hand 

Their  drooping  forms  will  lull ; 
The  pilgrim  on  his  rugged  path 

Will  pluck  each  glowing  stem, 
And  bind  the  wreath  upon  his  brow, 

As  love's  bright  diadem. 

When  wan  disease  with  wasting  tread 

Steals  o'er  the  healthful  frame, 
When  earthly  pleasures  all  have  fled, 

And  left  no  joy  to  claim, 
A  friendly  gift  of  flowers  then, 

How  much  of  life  disclose, 
And  they  will  bloom  in  memory's  vase, 

When  faded  is  the  rose. 

They  tell  of  love,  and  lover's  vows, 

The  budding  hopes  of  youth, 
\Vhen  life  was  in  its  merry  spring 

Of  innocence  and  truth ; 
They  light  on  memory's  misty  page, 

The  shades  of  other  years, 
And  stir  within  our  heart  of  hearts 

The  fountain  of  its  tears. 

J.  R.  BARRICK. 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY  ! 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy. — -What  a  store  of  dear  and  che- 
rished recollections,  long  hoarded  in  memory's  richest  and 
rarest  treasury,  those  spell  words  unlock.  They  are  the 
"  open  sesame"  to  all  the  visions  of  young  enchantment, 
that  brooded  over  our  fresh  imaginations,  ere  yet  harsh 
contact  with  the  work-day  world  of  reality  dulled  their 
hues  or  dissipated  their  glory.  Even  now,  in  the  mere 
memory,  seen  through  the  thickening  atmosphere  of  the 
shadowy  past,  how  powerfully  do  they  affect  us :  how 
strongly  do  they  enchain  to  themselves  the  heart's  best 
feelings,  gaining  in  the  tender  gentleness  with  which  we 
invest  them,  an  interest,  so  graceful  and  touching,  that  it 
perhaps  more  than  counterbalances  what  is  lost  of  their 
original  radiance. 

When  I  was  a  boy  !  Surely  my  nature  must  have 
changed  since — my  mode  of  existence  must  have  been 
altered.  Can  I  be  that  thing  of  fairy-land,  that  dweller 
in  a  region  of  fiction  and  fancy,  who  used  to  sit  for  whole 
days  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  conjuring  with  "  open  sesame" 
before  its  smooth  and  perpendicular  front,  and  wondering 
why  the  words  of  power  had  lost  their  influence — repeat- 
ing them  with  all  possible  variation  of  tone  and  pronun- 
ciation, satisfied  that  some  day  or  other  would  crown  my 
efforts  with  success.  Oh  !  where  are  those  days  and 
those  dreams  ?  those  creations  of  instinct  and  undefined 
loveliness,  which  the  young  heart  conjured  up  to  satisfy 
its  early  yearnings  after  physical  and  intellectual  beauty ; 
and  which — though  only  more  deeply  shadowing  the  dis- 
appointment of  its  matured  experience  by  their  contrast 
with  the  realites  of  life— are  still  fondly  cherished,  and 
indelibly  marked  within  the  "  book  and  volume  of  the 
brain."  Is  that  Eden  of  existence  for  ever  closed  ?  Shall 
we  never  again  revel  in  the  paradise  of  boyhood  feeling  ? 
Is  it  gone,  and  for  ever,  that  spring-time  of  young  feeling, 
which  shed  over  nature's  fairest  forms  an  atmosphere  of 
additional  loveliness ;  invested  even  barrenness  with 
beauty,  and  "  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ?" 

Those  glorious  and  gorgeous  visions  of  the  past,  that 
come  to  us  like  faint  but  welcome  glimpses  of  a  pre- 
existent  state  —  like  memories  of  another  being,  are 
amongst  the  things  that  were — never,  never  to  return. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  existence — a  period  has 
dropped  out  of  the  life  of  man  ;  and,  like  the  lost  pleiad, 
boyhood  has  fallen  away  from  the  human  system.  There 
are  few  boys  now,  nor  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Boys  ?  no,  no — the  world  has  seen  the  last 
of  the  boys !  Even  the  name  is  passing  away  with  the 
reality. 

If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  take  an  instance  and  try. 
Show  me  a  boy  ! — That  ?  Well,  give  me  a  proof  beyond 
his  stature.  Where  is  the  careless  heart,  glowing  in  his 
face  like  sunshine  ?  Where  is  the  loud  laugh  of  causeless 
merriment,  and  the  wild  glee  of  young  and  buoyant 
vitality  ? — the  mere  delight  because  he  is  ? — the  revelling 
in  a  simple  consciousness  of  existence  ?  No — that  is  no 
boy ;  his  careful  thinking  eye,  his  heedful  step,  his  cal- 
culating demeanour  prove  that  he  is  already  entered 
into  and  immersed  in  the  absorbing  vortex  of  worldly 
interests. 

Bring  me  a  boy  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  and  pursuits 
pertain  to  his  period  of  life,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  evi- 
dence. Where  is  the  circling  hoop,  the  rolling  '' taw," 
the  flying  shuttlecock,  and  the  varying  circumgyratory 
circlings  of  the  top  :  all  interesting  and  dear,  because  by 
their  motion  they  typified  and  imaged  his  own  ardent  and 
bounding  sense  of  vitality  ?  Where  are  the  Lilliputian 
crowds,  assembled  in  the  "  one  loved  spot"  of  the  several 
neighbourhoods,  to  determine  whether  "  spy"  or  "  sally," 
"  lands,"  "  tig,"  "  hunt  the  fox,"  or  "  hide  and  seek" 
should  take  precedency  in  the  sports  of  the  evening? 
and  where,  sweetest  of  all,  is  the  dry  bulkhead  or  covered 
nook,  to  which  the  weary  wights  resorted  when  fatigued 
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with  their  sports;  and  where  the  rush  to  get  nearest  to 
him  who  best  narrated  the  spectral  and  shadowy  tale 
ihat  sent  them  trembling  to  bed,  almost  merging  the 
honour  of  the  "  last  touch"  in  its  thrilling  and  harrowing 
interest.  To  be  sure,  you  now  and  again  see  a  hoop 
rolled  along  the  highways,  a  top  whipped  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  a  ball  bounding — no  not  bounding — falling  from 
the  wall ;  but  look  at  the  operators.  Where  is  the  spirit 
of  the  game  ?  They  look  like  young  philosophers,  mak- 
ing practical  observations  on  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or 
studying  the  mysteries  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  with  all  the  calm  gravity  of  a  Newton  blowing 
bubbles  of  soap-suds.  Certainly  boys  siill  continue  to 
exercise  :  but  how  ?  Scientifically  forsooth !  They  go 
to  the.  Gymnasium,  and  it  is  well  their  studies  have  taken 
such  a  direction ;  but  what  comparison  do  the  systematic 
games  of — "  physical  education"  I  think  they  call  it — 
bear  to  the  bounding  delight  of  boyish  field-sports  ?  The 
lessons  of  the  gymnasium  are  but  lectures  on  the  "  soft 
solids"  explained  and  illustrated.  I  would  by  no  means 
discountenance  the  taste  for  gymnastics  which  has  lately 
grown  up  amongst  us.  On  the  contrary,  I  would,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  encourage  itj  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  loss  of  those  healthful  sports  which, 
with  the  era  of  boyhood,  have  departed  for  ever.  But 
whilst  I  allow  the  uses  of  the  gymnasium,  must  I  not 
remember  the  "  dear  school-boy  spot  we  ne'er  forget  ?" — 
the  green  slope,  in  the  clear  bright  sunny  evening,  when 
all  the  young  companions  of  that  delicious  time  assem- 
bled to  their  frolics?  There  was  sport — no  studied 
exercises,  checked  or  impelled  by  this  or  that  scientific 
calculation ;  no  myological  discussion  as  to  whether  flexors, 
extensors,  depressors,  or  levators  should  be  brought  into 
action;  the  irresistible  impulse  of  an  exuberant  spirit 
gave  the  impetus,  and  the  only  end  sought  for  was 
attained  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  question 
was,  what  sport  gave  the  free  spirit  wildest  play  ?  a  ques- 
tion always  decided  by  an  unpacked  majority.;  and  which, 
when  it  became  law,  was  heartily  carried  into  effect,  even 
by  those  who,  up  to  that  period,  most  decidedly  opposed 
it.  It  is  said  that  Eldon,  when  young,  and  not  allowed 
his  own  way  at  play,  used  to  go  snivelling  home ;  whilst 
Wellington,  under  similar  circumstances,  strolled  sulkily 
through  the  fields,  whipping  off  the  heads  of  wild  flowers 
with  a  rattan. 

The  dear  romance  of  boyhood  ! — more  exquisite  than 
even  its  quicker  delights,  and  throwing  "  on  dazzling 
spots  remote  its  tempting  smile" — that,  too,  has  departed 
with  all  its  dreamy  glory.  No  more  will  it  return,  and 
bring  with  it — 

*'  The  days  of  sunshine  and  of  song — 
Sweet,  childish  clays,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  ai-e  now." 

Who  now  strolls  out,  in  the  shadows  and  sunny  glimmer- 
ings, to  indulge  in  the  instinctive  delight — the  poetry  of 
the  spirit,  in  which  the  young  heart  loves  to  revel,  ere 
the  passions  that  build  up  the  human  soul,  in  their  loud 
brattling,  drown  the  entrancing  music  ?  Who  hides  him 
in  the  leafy  nook,  listening  to  the  indistinct  whisperings 
of  his  own  spirit,  shaping  the  mystic  sounds  into  some 
undefined  promise  of  future  hope,  and  framing  an  elfin 
world  of  his  own,  into  which  some  fragments  of  the 
fi  work-day  world"  are  admitted  to  give  a  seeming  sta- 
bility to  his  imaginary  creation?  No  one  now  strolls  idly 
dreaming  with  his  eyes  open,  in  the  sunny  evening,  by 
some  quiet  stream,  while  the  mingled  murmurs  of  the  city 
come  blended  into  music,  like  many  a  voice  of  one  de- 
light, to  aid  his  sweet  delusion.  No,  there  are  no  dreams 
now,  nor  waking  thoughts  for  anything  but  business. 
Children  of  seven  years  old  talk  of  their  prospects  in 
life.  Speak  to  a  boy  about  Fortunatus's  purse,  he  tells 
you  (if  he  has  heard  anything  of  the  story,  read  it  he  did 
not)  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  counting-house, 
and  that  his  cap  has  been  converted  into  a  steam-boat. 


What  boy  of  the  present  age  ever  heard  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  ?  Who  sympathizes  with 
the  sorrows  of  the  fair  Sabrina,  lingers  in  the  dark  woods 
that  shroud  the  gloomy  castle  where  some  base  enchanter 
keeps  her  in  durance  vile,  and  almost  resolves  to  chal- 
lenge to  the  utterance  the  giant  guardian  of  the  dreary 
fortress  ? 

The  creed  of  boyish  fnith  has  lost  its  worshippers  : 
beautiful  and  romantic  as  it  was,  its  era  has  passed  away, 
its  shrines  are  mouldering  inlo  ruins,  its  altars  are  over- 
thrown, its  memories  are  almost  departed ;  yet  it  is 
sweet,  though  sad,  to  dwell  amongst  its  dilapidated  and 
decaying  monuments,  and  conjure  up  the  tender  and 
touching  associations  that  still  fondly  linger  around 
them. 

Perhaps  we  are  a  little  too  mournful  over  the  present 
state  of  advanced  boyhood ;  but  we  must  say,  we  pain- 
fully regret  to  behold  cigars  in  the  mouths  of  overgrown 
children.  We  infinitely  preferred  the  "  hobby-de-hoy  " 
in  his  tight  jacket  to  the  "young gent"  in  his  "  Chester- 
field," and  would  rather  see  the  young  face  peering  over 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  than  find  a  French  novel  in  the  hand. 
We  remember  a  saying  of  "boys  will  be  boys;"  alas  1 
that  saying  is  obsolete ;  boys  will  be  men  now,  and  sorry 
specimens  they  make  of  the  noble  "  genus."  But  let  us 
do  no  injustice  to  Nature  in  our  bitter  grief;  we  believe 
she  sends  forth  as  many  simple  and  beautiful  spirits  as 
ever;  but  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  education  of  these 
spirits,  and  we  think  most  of  our  readers  will  agree,  that 
interests  in  railway  shares  and  the  privilege  of  a  "  latch- 
key" are  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  original  constitu- 
tion and  positive  well-being  of  Boyhood. — The  Iribute. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  means  to  win  the  Christian  -world. 

And  gain  its  high  reward, 
Are  just  the  means  which  Christian  Faith 

Would  bid  us  disregard  ! 
Faith  says,  "  'tis  folly  wealth  to  win, 

Earth's  riches  ne'er  endure  !" 
But  saith  the  World,  "'tis  greater  sin 

And  folly  to  be  poor  !" 

Faith  teils  us,  every  Sabbath  week, 

The  soul  is  man's  chief  worth ; 
"  That  heavenly  riches  we  should  seek, 

And  not  the  dross  of  earth  ! 
If  but  one  pure  and  steadfast  mind 

This  lofty  hope  believed, 
How  different  FAITH  to  FACT  he'd  find, 
How  soon  be  undeceived ! 

CHARLES  SWAIN. 


FANNY    BULMER'S    MYSTERY. 

FOUNDED    ON   FACT. 

"  FANNY,  love,  go  into  the  drawing-room  and  fetch  me 
my  work-bag.     You  will  find  it  upon  the  ottoman." 

"  Very  well,  ma."  And  the  little  girl  tripped  away. 
But  when  she  got  to  the  drawing-room  door  she  stopped, 
and  her  heart  began  to  beat  very  fast.  Summoning  up 
all  her  resolution,  she  turned  the  handle,  and,  opening 
the  door  a  little  way,  peeped  in.  No  sooner  did  she  gain 
a  glimpse  of  the  opposite  wall,  than  she  hastily  closed 
the  door  again,  and  fled  along  the  passage  in  an  agony 
of  terror.  But  she  heard  her  mamma  calling  "  Fanny  ! 
Fanny  1"  and,  trying  to  compose  her  countenance,  she 
went  into  the  breakfast-room. 
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"  Fanny,  why  have  you  been  so  long  in  fetching  my 
bag  ?  Bring  it  here.  I  want  it  immediately." 

The  little  girl  made  no  answer,  and  remained  quite 
still. 

"  Fanny,  do  you  hear  ?  You  have  got  into  a  very  bad 
habit,  my  dear,  of  not  answering  when  spoken  to." 

Still  Fanny  remained  silent. 

"  Come  here,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
Surely  my  Fanny  is  not  becoming  an  obstinate,  sulky 
child." 

Just  then,  Mr.  Wickham,  Fanny's  uncle,  came  in  to 
breakfast,  and  seeing  his  little  niece  standing  near  the 
door  with  a  strange  expression  on  her  face,  he  took  her 
hand  and  placed  her  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  Why  is  my  little  bird  so  silent  this  morning  ?"  he 
said.  "You  look  very  odd,  Fanny,  has  something 
frightened  or  vexed  you  ?" 

There  is  a  singular  reserve  about  some  children  that 
prevents  them  from  telling  their  best  friends  of  their 
little  private  fears  or  annoyances.  They  seem  quite  to 
forget,  or  never  to  think  that  if  they  had  the  courage  to 
do  this,  many  things  which  appear  to  them  strange  and 
supernatural,  would  be  explained,  or  measures  would  be 
taken  to  remove  the  objects  of  terror  or  annoyance  from 
their  sight.  The  writer  of  this  tale  knew  a  little  girl 
who  at  five  years  of  age  would  not  remain  quietly  in  bsd, 
but  used  to  stand  shivering  on  the  landing  long  after  the 
family  supposed  her  to  be  asleep,  until,  being  able  to 
control  herself  no  longer,  her  terror  burst  forth  in  a  loud 
fit  of  crying  and  screaming;  and  this  happened  night 
after  night.  She  was  severely  reproved;  and  punished, 
for  as  she  would  give  no  reason  for  her  conduct,  it  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  obstinacy,  and  a  dislike  to  go 
to  bed  before  the  elder  sister  who  slept  with  her.  Years 
after,  when  the  little  girl  had  grown  up  to  be  a  sensible 
young  woman,  she  gave  the  solution  of  the  enigma.  It 
seemed  that  being  put  to  bed  in  a  room  where  there  was 
a  door  leading  into  a  lumber-closet,  and  always  kept 
locked,  she  had  conceived  the  idea  that  robbers  lurked 
behind  this  door,  and  would  come  to  her  when  she  was 
left  alone  in  bed.  How  much  agony  would  this  child 
have  escaped,  had  she  confessed  her  fears  to  her  mother, 
who  tenderly  loved  her,  and  who  would  either  have 
opened  the  dreaded  door  and  shown  her  the  unreason- 
ableness of  her  apprehensions,  or  else  have  removed  her 
into  another  room,  where  nothing  would  have  given  her 
cause  fo?  fear. 

Fanny  Bulmer  was  very  much  like  the  little  girl  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  and  not  all  the  persuasions 
of  her  mother  and  uncle  could  draw  anything  from  her. 
At  length,  Mr.  Wickham,  having  been  informed  that  her 
strange  conduct  had  its  origin  in  her  mother's  request 
that  she  would  fetch  her  bag,  offered  to  go  with  her 
himself,  hoping  in  this  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Fanny  willingly  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  drawing- 
room  door,  but  when  there,  she  stopped  again,  and  un- 
clasping her  hand  from  his,  refused  to  go  any  farther. 
He  was  finally  obliged  to  fetch  the  bag  himself;  and 
Mrs.  Bulmer  displeased  with  what  she  thought  shewed 
a  dogged  obstinacy  of  character  in  her  little  girl,  placed 
her  in  disgrace  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  eat  her 
breakfast. 

The  drawing-room  was  not  much  used  in  Mr.  Wick- 
ham's  family,  as  Mrs.  Bulmer,  his  widowed  sister,  pre- 
ferred sitting  with  her  little  girl  in  the  breakfast-room, 
which  was  a  much  more  comfortable  apartment.  The 
evening  of  the  day  in  which  our  story  begins,  however, 
the  brother  and  sister  expected  a  few  friends,  and  this 
Mrs.  Bulmer  thought  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  Fanny  had  really  any  dislike  to 
the  room.  To  her  astonishment,  when  the  child  was 
sent  for  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  entered  without 
reluctance.  Her  mamma  did  not  notice  that  she  mut- 
tered, looking  at  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  "  No,  they 


are  not  there,  they  never  are  except  before  breakfast." 
Fanny  was  a  lively  little  girl,  and  talked  away  to  her 
mamma's  visitors  without  any  shyness;  and  her  uncle, 
as  he  watched  her,  became  more  and  more  puzzled  as  to 
the  motive  of  hei'  strange  conduct  in.  the  morning.  How- 
ever, he  determined  to  try  her  again,  and  laid  his  plans 
for  that  purpose. 

Fanny  was  early  awake  the  following  day;  and  having 
washed,  and  dressed,  and  smoothed  her  shining  hair,  she 
ran  gaily  down  stairs  to  learn  her  lessons  before  break- 
fast. But  none  of  her  books  could  she  find.  While 
she  was  still  looking  for  them,  her  uncle  entered  the 
room. 

"  Good  morning,  my  darling,"  he  said  in  his  pleasant 
voice.  "  I  wish  Fanny  you  would  run  up-stairs  into  my 
dressing-room,  and  bring  me  the  book  that  you  will  see 
upon  my  dressing-table." 

Fanny  willingly  obeyed,  and  returned  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  delight. 

<e  Oh  !  uncle  what  a  beautiful  book !  And  so  full  of 
pictures !  Have  you  bought  it  uncle  ?  Is  it  yours  ? 

"  Yes  my  dear,  it  is  mine.  Give  it  to  me,  and  also 
the  paper-knife.  Here  are  a  few  leaves  that  want 
cutting." 

"  Uncle,  please  may  I  cut  the  leaves  open  ?  I  can  do 
it  very  neatly." 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  had  better  learn  your  lessons. 
Stay,  the  paper-knife  is  not  here ;  will  you  fetch  it  for 
me  out  of  the  library  ?  And  Fanny,"  calling  her  back 
as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  "  like  a  true  Trotty  Veck, 
as  you  are,  just  go  to  your  mamma,  and  tell  her  I  want 
my  breakfast  early ;  and  then  go  into  my  bed-room  and 
look  into  the  wardrobe,  and  bring  me  down  a  paper  parcel 
that  you  will  find  there." 

Fanny  set  off  with  the  utmost  willingness  to  perform 
these  commissions,  almost  enough  to  puzzle  her  young 
brain. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  WTiekham  to  himself,  it  "was  not  dis- 
like of  trouble  that  made  Fanny  reluctant  to  fetch 
her  mamma's  bag  yesterday  morning.  Nor  can  I  think 
that  it  was  obstinacy,  for  the  child  has  always  shown 
herself  exceedingly  docile.  It  must  be  some  fancy  con- 
nected with  the  drawing-room.  And  yet  she  did  not 
appear  frightened  when  she  went  in  last  night.  I  will 
try  her  however,  when  she  comes  down  stairs."  So  he 
waited  for  the  little  footsteps  which  soon  came  pattering 
along  the  passage. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  the  good  uncle,  "  sit  down  and 
learn  your  lessons  steadily  until  breakfast  time,  and  then 
mamma  will  be  pleased  with  her  little  girl." 

"  But,  uncle  such  an  odd  thing  has  happened !  I 
can't  find  my  books  anywhere,  and  I  put  them  away 
yesterday  afternoon  in  their  proper  place,  where  I  always 
keep  them." 

"  Search  again,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  uncle.  They  are  nowhere  in  the 
room." 

"  They  may  have  been  moved  into  some  of  the  other 
rooms." 

"  I  will  look,  uncle."  And  away  the  little  girl  ran, 
but  returned  with  a  hopeless  countenance,  saying  that 
she  could  not  find  them. 

"  Have  you  been  into  the  drawing-room  ?" 

"  No,  uncle ;"  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  Then  why  have  you  not  ?  It  is  better  when  you 
have  mislaid  anything  to  leave  no  place  unsearched." 

Fanny  remained  silent  as  on  the  morning  before ;  and 
after  a  while,  opening  the  work-table  drawer,  she  took 
out  a  pocket-handkerchief,  got  her  thimble,  and  needle, 
and  thread,  and  began  to  sew  and  hem. 

Mr.  Wickham  watched  her  in  silence.  At  length  he 
said,  ' «  Come,  Fanny,  that  is  not  learning  your  lessons. 
I  am  almost  certain  that  you  would  find  your  books  in 
the  drawing-room,  for  I  saw  them  there  yesterday 
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evening,   after  you  were  in  bed.     If  you  do  not  like  to 
fetch  them  yourself,  I  will  go  with  you." 

Fanny  rose  obediently  from  her  chair,  but  glancing 
at  her  unobserved,  her  uncle  saw  that  she  was  pale,  am 
that  she  trembled.  However,  taking  her  hand,  he  pro 
ceeded  with  her  along  the  passage  so  often  mentioned 
and  giving  her  no  time  to  withdraw  her  hand,  threw  th< 
drawing-room  door  wide  open.  No  sooner  had  tin 
child  thus  gained  a  complete  view  of  the  opposite  wall 
than  she  forcibly  broke  from  him,  and  screaming  out, 
"  They  are  there,  they  are  there  again !"  she  rushec 
back  along  the  passage.  Mr.  Wickham,  much  alarmed 
followed  immediately,  and  found  the  poor  little  girl  witl 
her  face  buried  in  the  sofa-cushions,  and  sobbing  violently 
Sitting  down  by  her,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  anc 
soothe  her.  But  the  task  was  a  more  difficult  one  than 
he  had  imagined,  and,  at  length,  finding  all  his  per- 
suasions and  arguments  ineffectual,  the  good  uncle  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  affair  as  hopeless,  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  book  that  Fanny  had  so  much 
admired. 

"  Look  here,  Fanny,"  he  said,  "  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  this  book,  if  you  will  at  once  cease  crying,  arid 
tell  me  honestly  what  it  is  in  the  drawing-room  that  so 
much  alarms  you." 

Fanny  lifted  up  her  face,  all  bathed  in  tears,  and 
suppressing  her  sobs,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  ot 
joy  and  astonishment,  "  Will  you  indeed,  uncle  ?  That 
beautiful  book  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  promise  you  that  I  will,  and  you  know  that 
I  keep  my  promises." 

The  little  girl  made  a  mighty  effort. 
"Well,    uncle,  I  will  tell    you  about  those  dreadful 
things.    But  will  you  promise  uncle,  oh !  will  you  promise 
not  to  tell  any  one  else." 

Mr.  Wickham  gave  the  desired  promise. 
"  Then  let  me  whisper  to  you,  uncle,  for  fear  they 
hear  me." 

From  Fanny's  vague  and  incoherent  tale,  her  uncle 
soon  suspected  the  cause  of  her  apprehensions ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  if  he  could  only  persuade  her  to  enter  the 
haunted  room  with  him  once  more,  he  could  explain  to 
her  satisfaction  the  reason  of  the  appearances  which  had 
so  much  alarmed  her.  After  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
many  entreaties,  he  at  length  persuaded  the  little  girl  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  into  the  drawing-room,  with  her 
face  hidden  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  when  there,  he  went 
straight  to  the  fire-place,  and  shaking  the  pendants  of  the 
glass  lustres  that  ornamented  the  chimney-piece,  he  bade 
her  look  up.  She  did  not  scream  this  time,  but  she 
trembled  violently,  when  she  saw  on  the  wall  the  dancing 
fragments  of  colour  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  pris- 
matic pendants,  bright  with  the  morning  sunbeams. 

"  This,  then,  is  what  has  alarmed  you,  my  little  girl. 
Do  you  not  now  see  what  it  is  ?  No  dancing  imps  as  you 
imagined  them,  but  simply  a  very  natural  effect  of  a  very 
natural  cause.  Now  look  steadily  at  those  colours.  Each 
time  I  shake  the  pendants,  they  dance  upon  the  wall ; 
and  by  covering  the  lustre  with  my  handkerchief,  they 
disappear  altogether.  All  these  sunny  mornings  you  will 
see  the  same  until  after  a  certain  hour,  and  in  this  old 
house  a  mere  footstep  shakes  the  pendants." 

M»,  Wickham  then  proceeded  with  a  simple  explana- 
tion, adapted  to  Fanny's  capacity,  of  the  principle  upon 
which  this  strange  appearance  depended ;  and  the  little 
girl  soon  began  to  play  with  the  pendants,  and  make  the 
colours  dance  upon  the  wall  for  her  own  amusement. 
Entirely  cured  of  her  silly  fears,  she  was  never  so  easily 
alarmed  again;  for  she  began  to  perceive  that  all 
apparent  mysteries  were  susceptible  of  a  natural  interpre- 
tation. 

Fanny  Bulmer  grew  up  to  be  a  brave,  high-souled 
woman,  with  no  species  of  apprehension  present  to  her 
mind,  but  a  salutary  fear  of  wrong-doing. 
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Poems,  by  JOHNSON  BARKER.    Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

WE  have  in  this  small  volume  the  promise  of  far  better 
things  —  a  promise  that  claims  the  notice  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  admire  ability  without  presumption. 
The  author  is  quite  a  youth,  not  above  sixteen,  we  be- 
lieve, and  puts  forth  his  first  fruits  with  a  modest  diffi- 
dence which  one  feels  to  be  genuine,  but  we  perceive  in  his 
effusions  prominent  indications  of  the  real  poetic  nature  ; 
and,  despite  the  crudeness  and  want  of  finish  which  mark 
many  of  his  lyrics,  there  is  a  tone  of  health  and  strength 
about  them  which,  with  cultivation  and  experience,  will 
produce  richer  substance.  He  is  a  pupil  of  "The 
People's"  school;  he  does  not  handle  a  crow-quill  in 
lemon-coloured  gloves,  but  thinks  boldly  and  bravely, 
and  writes  what  he  thinks.  There  is  more  truthful  ex- 
cellence in  such  stanzas  as  the  following  than  in  a  dozen 
of  our  modern  fashionable  love  ditties  :  — 

"WHILE  THERE  IS  LIFE  THERE'S  HOPE." 

Oh  !  say  not  Hope's  a  foolish  dream, 

A  passing  of  the  breath  — 
A  bubble  on  the  living  stream, 

Evanishing  in  death  ; 
For  it  bears  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  virtuously  brave, 
Whose  earthly  leaning  staff  is  Hope—  a  Hope  beyond  the  grave. 

Ho  !  ye  who  sweat  the  livelong  day, 

And  half  the  livelong  night, 
Move  chccrly  on  your  rugged  way, 
And  work  with  main  and  might  : 
Trudge  on  —  trudge  on,  while  yet  ye  may—- 
Oh !  struggle  onward  in  the  fray, 
And  God  will  crown  the  right  ! 
Tho'  lowly  be  your  present  task  —  keep  heart  and  never  fear  : 
The  loom  of  Time  can  wonders  weave  —  keep  heart  and  persevere  ! 
With  faith  and  truth  for  guiding  stars,  with  kingdoms  ye  may  cope, 
Then  let  your  earnest  motto  be—"  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope." 

Ho  !  ye  who  by  affliction's  side, 
Wear  out  the  sleepless  hour, 
And  watch  the  mouldering  of  pride, 

The  pride  of  youthful  flower  — 
Watch  on  —  watch  on,  whate'er  betide; 
The  very  dying  have  not  died, 
When  lost  to  human  power. 
Then  let  not  frowning  aspects  daunt  —  watch  on  and  never  fear  ; 
True  hearted  Hope  will  never  flag  —  watch  on  and  persevere  ; 
Jnfearing,  not  a  moment  stay,  to  sigh,  or  weep,  or  mope, 
But  let  your  earnest  motto  be  —  "  While  there  is  Life  there's  Hope.'* 

Ho  !  ye  who  'neath  oppression  bend, 

Bow'd  by  a  chastening  rod  ;  ...   ,- 

Ho  !  ye  without  an  earthly  friend, 
Contemn'd,  despis'd,  bestrod  — 
Hope  on  —  hope  on,  and  well  depend, 
Ye'll  be  befriended  in  the  end, 

If  ye  but  Hope  in  God. 
["hen  onward  wend  your  weary  path  —  Hope  on  and  never  fear, 
A  breath  is  all  of  worldly  wrath  —  Hope  on  and  persevere  ; 
.'ho'  bow'd  and  bent  your  worldly  way  ye  stumbling  have  to  grope, 
The  triumph  will  be  yours  at  last,  if  ye  but  live  in  Hope  ! 

Then  say  not  Hope's  a  foolish  dream, 

A  passing  of  the  breath  — 
A  bubble  on  the  living  stream 

Evanishing  in  death  ; 

'or  it  bears  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  virtuously  brave, 
Whose  earthly  guiding  star  is  Hope—  a  Hope  beyond  the  grave  ! 

We  extract  another  vigorous  poem,   which,    though 
deficient  in  many  points  of  construction,  fully  warrants 
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our  opinion  that  there  is  the  right  sort  of  meaning  in 
Johnson  Barker : — 

THE  NEW  CRUSADE. 

The  sunbeams  of  the  morning  play 
Upon  a  noble  band, 

As  marshall'd  in  a  firm  array 

In  panoply  they  stand  ; 

A  band  of  stalwart  warriors  all  vigorous  and  strong, 
True  lovers  of  the  right  they  seem,  and  scorners  of  the  wrong; 
Oh  !  tell  me  ye  who  know — what  artisans  are  these, 
Whose  gilded  pennon  flutters  in  the  passing  of  the  breeze ! 
And  why  that  strange  device  should  its  broidery  relate, 
That  Ignorance  debaseth  and  Wisdom  maketh  great ! 
What  ho  !  ye  men  of  might— why  gather  ye  around  ? 
Are  ye  mustering  for  battle,  that  in  union  ye're  found  ? 
If  so,  where  is  the  steel  that  in  your  hand  should  gleam  ? 
Where  your  armour  ?  and  your  weapons  ? — for  weaponless  ye  seem  ! 
Why  stand  ye  thus  so  firmly,  in  humble  garb  arrayed  ? 
What  ? — what  is  then  your  battle  cry  ?  what  General's  obeyed  ? 
What  foe  do  ye  expect  to  crush  in  such  a  strange  Crusade  ? 

A  rough,  but  sonorous  voice  replied, 
From  midway  in  the  throng, 

And  echoed  o'er  that  living  tide, 
In  accents  firm  and  strong  : — 

"  We're  a  band  of  stalwart  warriors,  joined  in  hand  and  heart, 
To  drive  a  rebel  from  the  world — a  sycophant  upstart ; 
And  we  boast  a  mighty  General,  who'll  battle  on  and  fight, 
Until  the  wrong's  seceded,  and  turn'd  into  the  right ; 
And  we  carry  might}7  weapons,  of  sound  and  temper'd  steel, 
So  venom'd  that  their  wounds  upon  the  foe  will  never  heal ; 
And  we  are  clad  in  armour,  too — Oh  !  such  a  trusty  case, 
The  heart  can  ne'er  be  wounded,  that's  in  its  proper  place, 
Oh  !  we  are  a  mighty  band,  and  tho'  we're  ill  array 'd, 
We  tramp  the  '  March  of  Intellect'  in  a  glorious  Crusade  ! 

"  The  foe  we  seek  is  very  strong 
He  bringeth  in  his  rear, 

Hateful  crime  and  all  that's  wrong, 

And  misery  and  fear  ; 

"  He  yet  hath  many  strongholds  whence  he  eyes  the  world  askance  ; 
Oh  !  an  enemy  to  all  mankind  is  dark-brow'd  Ignorance  ! 
Our  General  is  Wisdom,  and  following  in  his  train, 
Arc  the  Herculean  hand,  and  the  Herculean  brain  ; 
Our  trusty  temper'd  weapon  is  the  iron-hearted  will, 
That  dares  to  undertake  and  determines  to  fulfil ; 
And  our  Armour  is  the  Faith,  that  glisteneth  at  sin, 
And  hath  no  single  crevice  to  let  an  evil  in. 
Oh !  every  man's  a  hero,  tho'  not  perhaps  in  fame, 
And  bears  a  hero's  heart,  within  a  hero's  frame  ; 
And  every  man  hath  noble  blood  encircl'd  in  his  veins, 
That  over  sottish  Ignorance  a  victory  obtains : 
Tho'  he  labors  at  the  smithy,  or  toils  aside  the  loom, 
There's  many  a  lesser  wit  beneath  a  dangling  plume  ; 
And  tho'  his  dress  is  tatter'd,  or  looks  but  ill  at  best, 
There's  many  a  kindly  heart  beneath  a  fustian  vest. 
Then  cheer  us  with  a  shout  ! — And  cheer  us  with  a  song  ! 
For  a  noble  spirit  animates  each  soul  within  the  throng  ! 
'  Progression  !'  is  the  battle-cry,  to  make  the  foe  afraid, 
And  may  God  speed  and  prosper  our  glorious  Crusade  !" 

The  volume  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  our  best  wishes 
are  offered  for  the  success  of  the  young  and  promising 
author. 


MUSIC. 

A  TASTE  for  Art  in  general,  and  more  especially  for 
Music,  is  becoming  universal  among  the  people.  But  to 
say  there  is  more  harmony,  or  talent,  or  natural  ability 
now,  than  of  yore,  is  assuming  more  than  can  be  proved. 
The  great  thoughts  that  make  the  sum  of  human  perfec- 
tion are  ever  present,  and  have  been  through  all  time, 
but  some  agency  has  taught  man's  senses  to  perceive 
them  now  more  clearly  than  heretofore.  This  is  the 
condition  of  progress,  for  as  the  mind  is  set  free  by 
knowledge,  the  perceptions  awake,  that  these  may  ac- 
quaint it  with  whatever  Nature  holds  to  teach.  Thus  it 
has  happened  that  society  has  been  made  alive  to  a  circle 


of  enjoyment,  larger  than  was  ever  known  before,  for  the 
spread  of  Knowledge  has  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak  ;  showing  her  kin- 
dred to  the  great  spirit  of  Benevolence,  that  worked  on 
earth  so  many  ages  past. 

This  very  fact  will  show  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
a  chosen  few  alone  possess  the  power  and  enjoyment  of 
harmony.  In  each  human  mind  is  contained  the  seeds 
of  everything  in  Nature  of  use  and  beauty,  capable, 
more  or  less,  of  progressive  development,  and  Music  is 
included  in  this  category. 

Sound  is  the  effect  of  the  clashing  together  of  bodies 
in  the  air,  through  which  this  effect  is  conveyed  to  the 
ear  :  and  it  is  by  a  distinction  between  these  sounds,  that 
our  ears  are  of  use  to  us  in  bringing  knowledge  to  the 
brain,  for  could  a  person  exist  who  had  no  power  of 
knowing  one  sound  from  another,  he  may  as  well  be 
deaf. 

Every  car  has  a  power  of  discovering  the  harmonies 
or  discords  which  strike  the  air,  for  certain  sounds  univer- 
sally give  pain.  Nobody  likes  to  hear  the  angry  cry  of 
a  child,  for  half  the  annoyance  which  spoiled  or  ill-tein- 
pered  children  give  arises  from  the  constant  jar  of  sounds 
they  occasion,  they  are  a  libel  upon  Nature,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  life  can  be  nothing  but  discord,  for  in 
every  turn  of  being,  "  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  As  we  walk  along  the  road  of  a  cool 
evening,  enjoying  the  sounds  of  music  which  rise  from 
every  twig  and  spray,  the  sudden  jarring  of  a  cart-wheel 
against  the  rough  stones,  calls  for  the  exclamation  "  Oh  ! 
what  a  disagreeable  noise  1"  The  baker's  rasp  "  sets  our 
teeth  on  edge,"  and  when  a  friend  with  a  severe  cold 
asks  us  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  we  feel  an  involuntary  inclina- 
tion to  clear  our  own  throats,  as  if  the  action  would 
smooth  the  hoarseness  of  his  disordered  voice.  The  very 
sound  of  a  chair,  drawn  harshly  over  a  stone-floor,  gives 
momentary  pain,  and  who  would  not  run  away  from  near 
vicinity  to  the  diseased  "  ding-dong"  of  an  extravagantly 
cracked  bell  ? 

Now  these  are  all  found  to  offend  the  laws  of  harmony 
as  they  exist  in  Nature :  while  such  as.  agree  with  these 
laws  ever  give  delight.  The  heart  grows  buoyant,  when 
the  merry  trill  of  laughter  rings  chorus-like,  from  a  group 
of  happy  faces.  And  the  cheer  of  joy,  that  rises  united 
from  a  hundred  throats,  strikes  on  the  soul  with  real 
grandeur.  For  harmony  is  everywhere  the  same.  One- 
ness of  spirit  and  purpose  prompts  oneness  ot  expression, 
the  very  tone  and  note  of  rapture  rises  tho  same  from 
every  kindred  heart.  The  spontaneous  emotion  gives 
forth  the  same  expressive  "Oh  !"  and  "Ah!"  from  every 
lip,  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  And  this  is  why  the  heart- 
felt shout  of  joy  is  harmony.  Wherever  there  is  unity  of 
mind  in  this  great  brotherhood  of  humanity,  this  har- 
mony arises,  which  is  the  soul  of  Music. 

We  have  heard  a  merry  band  of  children  send  up  to 
God's  Heaven  an  united  swell  of  native,  thrilling  melody, 
and  never  has  music  seemed  more  heart-inspiring.  But 
thus  it  was.  This  little  company  had  not  been  picked 
from  among  the  gifted,  yet  they  sang  in  harmony.  They 
had  learned  the  music  from  the  teacher's  lips,  with  minds 
unclouded  by  the  world's  wise  notions,  dreaming  nothing 
about  effect  and  show,  knowing  nothing  of  a  capacity  for 
appreciating  "  divine  harmony,"  they  learned  and  sang 
for  love  of  what  to  them  was  pleasant,  for  joy  that  they 
had  found  means  to  express  the  outpourings  of  a  hap- 
piness, too  pure  for  words ;  and  when  joined  together, 
as  in  one  thought  of  perfect  bliss,  out  it  flowed  in  a 
breath — the  spontaneous  language  of  their  joy. 

Thus  may  every  young  person,  at  least,  be  instructed 
to  the  pleasures  of  music ;  sweet  sound  is  delightful  to  all, 
and  the  constant  repetition  of  it  will  render  it  familiar, 
will  teach  the  ear  to  distinguish,  and  the  heart  to  love  it, 
and  since  all  harmonies  go  together,  it  will  prompt  tho 
actions  to  stir  nothing  that  jars  in  violence. 
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Perhaps  no  science  exists,  whose  mechanical  arrange- 
ment is  more  exact  and  well  known  than  that  of  music  ; 
but  with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  Fine  melody 
may  be  created  without  a  knowledge  of  it;  the  children 
we  spoke  of  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  art.  And  J 
we  ever  find,  that  the  purest  music  is  that  which  comes 
unwittingly.  Oar  finest  compositions,  though  true  to 
the  letter  of  their  mechanism,  were  unconsciously  born. 
A  thought  sprung  up,  and  with  it  came  the  form  :  and 
this  was  perfect,  because  it  was  Nature's  work.  The  real 
impromptu  is  always  such.  Our  daily  language  is 
formed  upon  very  nice  rules  of  Grammar,  each  word 
being  a  well-fitted  tool :  yet  we  learn  it  in  communion 
with  our  fellows,  we  know  not  how,  and  he  who  cannot 
speak  until  he  has  well-framed  his  sentences  may  well  be 
voted  a  bore. 

So  the  musician  could  scarcely  thrill  with  delicious 
music,  that  seems  to  come  from  his  heart,  and  go  straight 
to  ours,  did  he  labour  over  each  crotchet  and  quaver, 
and  wait  to  deliberate  on  the  number  of  the  rests.  No, 
he  must  be  perfect  in  that  knowledge,  before  he  attempts 
to  show  us  the  result,  for  we  do  not  want  to  be  pained 
with  a  sight  of  the  labour  he  takes  to  please  us;  we 
want  the  thought  and  spirit  of  his  melody,  the  heart- 
language  that  rises  unbidden,  and  not  the  ABC  that 
forms  its  words.  Every  work  that  comes  from  God  is  a 
shadowed  glory  that  shows  us  not  the  atoms  of  its 
making.  So  the  most  perfect  songster  pours  out  a  sim- 
ple flood  of  sound  that  seemingly  has  grown,  without 
his  seeking,  between  him  and  air,  touching  the  spirit  with 
a  quiver  of  delight. 

If  the  power  of  understanding  music  were  not  more  or 
less  the  privilege  of  all,  this  effect  of  pleasure  could  not 
be ;  nor  could  it  be,  if  all  had  the  same  power  of  creating 
it*  wore  there  not  difference,  there  would  be  satiety. 
There  is  difference  between  power  and  enjoyment.  To 
a  few  is  given  this  power,  to  the  rest,  only  the  appre- 
ciation. Nature  is  a  rich  Democracy,  in  which  all  her 
children  have  an  understanding  voice,  and  where  each, 
through  its  understanding,  combines  with  others  to  elect 
the  native  master-spirits,  to  govern  and  direct.  In 
every  part  of  living  action  is  this  wise  law  repeated. 

Music  is  the  voice  of  poetry.  It  is  to  the  ear  what 
beauty  is  to  the  eye,  conveying  the  thought  of  love  and 
peace  to  the  soul.  It  stirs  every  feeling  within  us,  and 
gives  to  the  lessons  we  impart  to  one  another,  a  deep  and 
fervent  meaning.  Strange  that  the  working  of  mere 
material  laws,  should  wake  in  us  thoughts  akin  to  spi- 
rituality. Yet  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  a  perfect  com- 
bination of  the  hidden  principles,  out  of  which  God  has 
woven  all  the  glorious  results  we  see  and  hear.  It  is 
one  of  the  interpreters  of  that  voiceless  mystery  which 
lies  beyond  our  1! 
worship. 


life,    and  thus  it  is  the   language  of 


Herein  does  the  art  of  Music  differ  from  Painting. 
That  while  the  latter  merely  imitates  what  is  present 
around  us,  the  former  arouses  something  new  out  of  the 
latent  elements.  The  voice  of  birds  and  streams  is 
beautiful,  there  is  melody  in  the  sighing  wind,  and  music 
in  the  eternal  sea ;  but  that  perfect,  glorious  harmony, 
which  man  has  waked  out  of  the  sleeping  powers  of  air, 
and  bid  to  quiver  over  strings  of  his  own  stretching,  and 
through  crevices  of  his  own  forming,  never  rose  in  the 
united  choir  of  praise,  before  his  voice  was  heard,  and  his 
brain  moved  among  creation's  powers. 

And  thus  we  see,  that  though  man  may  not  outstrip 
Nature,  he  has  that  in  him  which  may  command,  if  not 
create,  her  motions.  Created  in  the  image  of  God, 
man  may  follow  in  his  steps,  and  create  around  him 
a  faint,  but  perfect  echo  of  the  Father's  harmony. 

E.  M.  S. 


MODERN  refinement  often   consists   in  a  delicacy  of 
words,  and  indelicacy  of  thoughts  and  actions. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MONTHS. 

FEBRUARY. 
The  burns,  wi'  snawv  wreaths  up-choked 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or,  thro'  the  raining  outlet  bodied, 
Down  headlong  hurl. 

BURNS. 

WINTER  still  sits  by  our  doors,  causing  us  to  close  them 
fast  and  tight  against  his  chill  breath ;  while  the  earth 
continues  surpliced  over  with  his  snowy  garment.  The 
little  red-breast  pecks  at  the  frosted  pane,'  as  if  begging 
for  admittance  to  the  warm  fireside.  The  hooded  sun 
comes  ploughing  up  the  fog,  and  shines  dimly  over  the 
bare  uplands,  and  across  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods. 
The  burthened  sky  is  gloomy  and  thick,  still  surcharged 


with  snow;  the  waggoner  binds  his  fert  with  wisps 
of  straw,  and  his  clogged  arid  muffled  wheels  roll  on 
ponderously  and  inaudibly.  The  blacksmith's  fire  in  the 
village  is  surrounded  by  loungers,  imbibing  its  warm 
glow ;  the  cottage  ingle  burns  bright,  and  Jack  and  Bill 
are  loath  /to  leave  it,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  snow- 
wreaths  without,  through  the  frosted  window  pane. 

Even  when  the  sun  has  climbed  toihomely  up  the 
sky,  you  can  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face,  and  he  looms 
before  you  like  some  great  ruby  brilliant  set  in  the  firma- 
nent,  thick  veiled  in  his  mists.  Icicles  hang  from  the 
eaves  of  houses,  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and  from 
the  crests  of  great  rocks ;  and  then  the  howling  winds 
come  tearing  down  the  gullies,  driving  the  ice  and  snow 
before  them ;  the  leafless  trees  sway  their  arms  to  and 
fro  like  wild  maniacs,  and  then  is  heard  the  clashing  of 
branches,  and  the  loud  wrench  of  uprooted  trees.  All 
living  creatures  seek  shelter ;  the  timid  deer  and  sheep 
retreat  to  the  dales  arid  valleys  ;  the  birds  flock  to  the 
thick  briars  and  hedge  bottoms,  or  cower  close  under  the 
heather  on  the  weather-fended  hill-side.  Now  it  is  that 
the  great  winter  storm,  on  its  snow-pinioned  blast,  sweeps 
across  the  face  of  the  country.  Everything  bears  marks 
of  its  drift  upon  its  face.  It  howls  over  the  waste,  and 
booms  in  the  ears  of  the  wayfarer  like  a  funeral  dirge. 
The  falcon's  wing  is  awed  before  its  power,  and  the 
world  without  is  left  to  the  desolation  of  the  fierce 
elements.  The  giant  darkness  bows  down  over  the 
earth,  the  hills  stand  up  towering  like  the  huge  props  of 
the  sky  above;  and  the  headlong  weight  of  volleyed  hail 
comes  pouring  down.  The  tortured  clouds  are  driven 
through  the  air,  and  the  heavens  drop  lower  and  lower, 
bearing  with  them  loads  of  the  foaming  whirling  snow. 

"Fitful,"  is  the  character  of  February.  Its  changes 
are  sudden,  and  often  unexpected.  In  a  night,  the  clouds 
are  scattered,  and  the  earth  is  clear.  A  great  thaw  has 
occurred,  and  the  melted  snows  are  pouring  their  way 
towards  the  sea.  And  now  through  the  rifted  rocks,  and 
narrow  water  courses,  the  swoln  rivers  burst  with  impe- 
tuous roar.  The  streets  are  plashy  and  ancle-deep; 
"  water,  water,  everywhere."  Anon  the  sun  shines  out 
merrily,  and  we  catch  the  first  breath  of  spring.  The  snow- 
drop, the  earliest  flower  of  the  year,  shows  her  head  above 
the  snow,  yet  lingering  in  our  gardens,  like  some  delicate 
icicle  suddenly  transformed  into  a  flower, — braving  even 
the  hard  frosts  and  the  keen  north-east  winds. 

Another  night,  and  lo  !  there  is  a  further  change  ! 
Drizzle  !  Drizzle  !  Drizzle  !  It  spits,  it  rains,  it  pours. 
Pattens  come  clinking  along  the  street,  wet  umbrellas 
rush  past  the  windows  covering  macintoshes  and  water- 
proof paletots,  and  the  water  is  pouring  from  all  the 
eaves  and  spouts.  Ducks  alone  enjoy  the  sport,  and 
waddle  joyously  through  the  puddle.  The  air  is  raw  and 
damp,  a  clammy  mixture  of  cold  and  moisture,  which  is 
thoroughly  disagreeable. 

The  air  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary.  , 

The  sky  is  heavy  and  gloomy,  the  earth  is  soaked  with, 
rain  or  melted  snow,  everything  has  a  damp  feel,  the  walls 
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'   run  with  dew,  the  outsides  of  the  houses  have  a  dirty  arid 

!   uncomfortable  look,  the  window  panes  are  spattered  with 

!   rain  drops,  the  pavements  are  muddy,  shops  are  chilly, 

!   there  is  everywhere  the  dripping  and  pattering  of  wet. 

j   Even  our  fires  are  not  so  comfortable  as  they  were  wont 

|   to  be,  and  we  long  for  frost  and  snow  again,  rather  than 

i  this  horrid  weather.     The  wind  howls  through  the  house, 

i  and  makes  strange  noises  by  night.     Windows  and  doors 

shake  and  rattle,  as  if  some  agonized  fierid'were  struggling 

|     for  an  entrance.     Then  he  rides  upon  the  chimney  top, 

and  you  hear  his  alternate  moan  and  howl  filling  your 

chamber,    when   you  lie   alone   in   the  dark — sleepless, 

waiting  for  the  morning  light. 

But  the   season    is  not   altogether  without   its  joys 

either.     On  fine  days,  in  the  country,   the  hounds  are 

i  out,  and  the  red-coated  huntsmen  are  full  of  life.    There 

I  is  a  bracing  air  and  a  clear  sky,  with  just  sufficient  thaw 

!  on  the  ground  for  the  hunters'  purpose.     There  is  "  the 

i  i  meet,"  the  rousing  of  the  cover,  amid  the  shouting  of  the 

:  huntsmen,  the  cracking  of  their  whips,  the  howling  of  the 

|  dogs,  and  the  neighing  and  stamping  of  the  eager  horses. 

!  A  voice  breaks  from  the  cover,   "  stole  away,"  and  you 

see  the  fox  come  skulking  steathity  out  from  the  skirt  of 

the  coppice,  making  off  down  the  hedge-side  at  a  steady 

pace.     The  hounds  are  called  away  and  laid  on  the  scent, 

!  the  whipper-in  lashing  off  those  that  have  been  caught 

!  behind  a  whin  bush,  devouring  a  savoury  rabbit  which 

|  they  had  made  their  prey.     "  Tally-ho  !    ho  !  "  sounds 

i  far  and  near,  the  field  is  collected,  and  away  the  riders 

j  go,  over  hedge  and  ditch,  through  mire  and  puddle,  across 

i  j  ploughed  land    and  stubble   fields,  dashing  over  stone- 

!  i  walls  and  timber  fences,  through  brooks    and  streams, 

I !  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  their  exciting  chase,  till  at 

j  i  last  the  poor  fox  is  taken,  and  to  be  "  in  at  the  death," 

!  and  possess  the  little  unsavoury  brute's  tail,  rewards  the 

i  hunter  for  all  his  toil.     Strange  that  man  should  be  so 

I  fond  of  a  hunt,  it  does  not  matter  of  what  thing  or  object, 

j !  — saving  perhaps  his  hat !     But  it  must  be  admitted  too, 

!  that    the  enjoyment   of  tha    fresh   air,   and  the  active 

j  exercise,  has  no  small  share  in  the  fox -hunter's  joy. 

February  also  is  not  without  its  popular  festivals, — 
though  these  have  shrunk  into  comparative  unimportance 
since  Catholicism  has  disappeared  from  amongst  us.  The 
chief  festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  appointed  in 
the  winter  season,  as  if  to  lend  a  greater  joy  to  that 
gloomy  time.  The  Feast  of  Candlemas,  on  the  2nd  of 
the  month,  or  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  festival 
observed  by  Catholics  with  great  pomp.  There  is  the 
great  blessing  of  candles  on  that  day  for  the  whole  year. 
Then  numbers  great  of  tapers  large, 

Both  men  and  women  heare 
To  church,  being  halowed  there  with  pomp, 

And  dreadful  words  to  heare. 

Like  most  other  religious  festivals,  Candlemas  is  a  substitu- 
tion for  an  old  Pagan  one — the  Romans  having  dedicated 
|  the  month  of  February  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  practised 
j  then  the  ceremony  of  searching  for  Ceres  by  night  with 
I  lighted  candles.     This  was  the  season  of  the  old  Carnival 
!  of   Heathen    Rome,  and   it   has  descended   as   a  great 
I  popular  festival  in  that  city,  through  all  the  centuries  of 
\  Christianity,  down   to   the   present   day.      There  was, 
perhaps,  no   slight    degree  of  worldly   wisdom  in  thus 
j  engrafting  the  Pagan  festivals  on  the  Christian  Church, 
I  when  Constantine  undertook  its  patronage  as  one  of  his 
great    state   institutions.      There    is    great   feasting   at 
Carnival  time,  as  a  preparation  for  Lent ;  and  there  used 
also,   in  England,  to  be  a  surfeiting  of  popular  sports, 
such  as  cock-throwing,  wrestling,  cock-fighting,  shrove- 
tide   revels,    and    such    like,    now    altogether   disused. 
Bishop  Blaize's  Festival,   too,   has  gone;   and  Shrove- 
Tuesday  or   Pancake-day  is  little  more  than  a  memory. 
Ash- Wednesday,  which  this  year  falls  upon  the  1 3th,  is 
the  first  day  of  the  great  forty  days'  fast,  called   Lent, 
which  has  recently,  in  some  degree,  been  revived  in  the 
English  Church.     The  old  "  Festyvall "  ritual   enjoins 


that  "  ye  shall  begyn  your  fast  upon  Ashe-Wednesdaye. 
That  daye  must  ye  come  to  holy  churche  and  take  ashes 
of  the  Preestes  hondes,  and  think  on  the  words  well  that 
he  sayeth  over  your  hedes,  Memento,  homo,  quia  dues 
es :  et  in  cinerem  reverteris ;  have  mynde,  thou  man,  of 
ashes  thou  art  comen,  and  to  ashes  thou  shalt  tourne 
agayne." 

Then,  on  the  14th,  comes  our  old  favourite  St.  Valen- 
tine's-day,  when  Cupid  holds  high  festival,  and  heavy- 
laden  postmen  sink  beneath  a  pressure  of  embarrassments 
not  their  own.  What  hearts,  stuck  through  with 
arrows  tipt  with  pink — what  doves,  and  angels  decked 
with  smiles — what  rhymings  of  "kiss  "with  "bliss" — 
not  to  mention  those  crueler  and  more  satirical  devices, 
contrived  by  ingenious  artists  for  the  especial  torture  of 
solitary  old  bachelors.  Many  are  the  sweet  remembrances, 
nevertheless,  associated  with  the  day ;  many  a  delicious 
draught  of  love  is  then  sipped  in  secret ;  and  many  a 
happy  and  delicate  thought  is  conjured  up  and  treasured 
in  the  innermost  shrine  of  memory. 

The  pleasures  of  the  fireside  are  still  cherished  through 
the  month  of  February.  When  we  descend  to  break- 
fast in  the  morning,  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  fire  is  most 
grateful,  and  the  sound  of  the  singing  urn  or  homelier 
kettle  is  music  to  our  ears.  What  a  delight  it  is  to  rouse 
up  the  fire  with  the  valiant  poker,  beating  to  pieces  a 
huge  monster  of  coal  into  a  thousand  shivers,  through 
which  the  flames  burst  up  in  a  vehement  blaze,  furnishing 
the  most  ardent  and  lively  acknowledgment  of  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  the  operator.  How  snug,  to  be  sipping 
your  tea  or  coffee,  while  wet  pattens  are  clinking  along 
the  pavement  without,  and  heavy  boots  are  churning 
their  way  across  the  muddy  streets.  Here  you  are,  all 
snug,  comfortable — words  and  meanings  thoroughly 
English.  But  the  fireside  is  not  less  pleasant  in  the 
twilight  and  evening  hour,  especially  if  you  have  a 
cheerful  helpmate,  a  conversible  friend,  an  interesting 
book,  or  our  own  "Journal,"  to  entertain  you  after  the 
candles  are  lit.  How  our  feet  cling  about  the  fender  j 
how  we  enjoy  the  fire-light  after  the  twilight  has  stole 
on  ;  how  we  wfctch,  at  intervals,  the  aspects  of  the  fire, 
and  draw  strange  mockeries  out  of  the  smoke  which  curls 
above  it.  And  then  the  hardship  of  having  to  tear  our- 
selves from  the  warm  and  cheerful  fireside,  late  at  night, 
and  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  cold  sleeping  apartment 
above  !  But  we  let  that  picture  pass. 

As  the  month  steals  on,  the  days  begin  to  lengthen, 
and  the  sun  to  acquire  some  perceptible  warmth.  The 
hedges  and  trees  are  still  black,  but  the  sap  is  ascending, 
and  buds  are  swelling.  The  plain  is  now  green  with  the 
hope  of  tender  grain ;  and  the  ploughman  whistles  his 
way  along  the  furrowed  field.  The  birds  begin  to  arrive 
from  other  climes,  to  herald  in  the  spring.  They  chirrup 
and  essay  to  sing,  at  first  in  feeble  and  subdued  notes, 
and  then  in  fuller  chorus — it  is  like  the  tuning  of  a  band 
of  instruments  before  a  great  burst  of  music.  Of  all 
others,  the  mavis  is  the  loudest  in  his  delight,  piping 
forth  his  melody,  without  misgiving  or  fear.  The  lark, 
chaffinch,  and  blackbird,  are  more  modest  in  their  tones. 
The  raven  first  builds  his  nest,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month.  A  daisy  here  and  there  opens  its  petals  to  the 
sun,  and  the  first  primrose  and  first  violet  now  appear ;  a 
beautiful  patch  of  clear  blue  sky  is  now  and  then  dis- 
cerned, and  we  know  that  the  spring  is  somewhere  at 
hand  behind  the  clouds.  The  bleat  of  a  lamb  is  heard, 
and  the  mother  is  not  far  off.  We  fancy  that  we  almost 
feel  the  breath  of  the  dry  March  wind,  and  that  Spring 
has  already  come. 

The  sunbeams  on  the  hedges  lie, 

The  south  wind  murmurs,  summer  soft ; 
The  maids  hang  out  their  clothes  to  dry 

Around  the  elder-skirted  croft : 
A  calm  of  pleasure  listens  round, 

And  almost  whisper?  Winter  by  ; 
While  fancy  dreams  of  Summer's  sound, 
And  quiet  rapture  fills  the  eye. 
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Would  ye  learn  the  bravest  thing 

That  man  can  ever  do  ? 
"Would  ye  be  an  uncrowned  king, 

Absolute  and  true  ? 
Would  ye  seek  to  emulate 

All  we  learn  in  story, 
Of  the  moral,  just,  and  great, 

Rich  in  real  glory  ? 
Would  ye  lose  much  bitter  care 

In  your  lot  below  ? 
Bravely  speak  out  when  and  where 

'Tis  right  to  utter  "  No." 

Learn  to  speak  this  little  word 

In  its  proper  place — 
Let  no  timid  doubt  be  heard, 

Clothed  with  sceptic  grace. 
Let  thy  lips,  without  disguise, 

Boldly  pour  it  out ; 
Though  a  thousand  dulcet  lies 

Keep  hovoring  about. 
For  be  sure  our  hearts  would  lose 

Future  years  of  woe, 
If  our  courage  could  refuse 

The  present  hour  with  "  No." 

When  Temptation's  form  would  lead 

To  some  pleasant  wrong — 
When  she  tunes  her  hollow  reed 

To  the  syren's  song — 
When  she  offers  bribe,  and  smile, 

And  our  conscience  feels 
There  is- nought  but  shining  guile 

In  the  gifts  she  deals, 
Then,  oh !  then,  let  courage  rise 

To  its  strongest  flow  ; 
Show  that  ye  are  brave  as  wise, 

And  firmly  answer  "  No." 

Hearts  that  are  too  often  given, 

Like  street  merchandise — 
Hearts  that  like  bought  slaves  arc  driven 

In  fair  freedom's  guise. 
Ye  that  poison  soul  and  mind 

With  perjury's  foul  stains, 
Ye  who  let  the  cold  world  bind, 

In  joyless  marriage  chains, 
Be  true  unto  yourselves  and  God, 

Let  rank  and  fortune  go, 
If  love  light  not  the  altar  spot, 

Let  Feeling  answer  "  No.'* 

Men  with  goodly  spirits  blest, 

Willing  to  do  right, 
Yet  who  stand  with  wavering  breast 

Beneath  Persuasion's  might, 
"When  companions  seek  to  taunt 

Judgment  into  sin  ; 
When  the  loud  laugh  fain  would  daunt 

Your  better  voice  within, 
Oh  !  be  sure  ye'll  never  meet 

More  insidious  foe ; 
But  strike  the  coward  to  your  feet, 

By  Reason's  watchword,  "  No." 

Ah,  how  many  thorns  we  wreathe, 

To  twine  our  brows  around, 
By  not  knowing  when  to  breathe 

This  important  sound. 
Many  a  breast  has  rued  the  day 

When  it  reckoned  less 
Of  fruits  upon  the  moral  "  Nay" 

Than  flowers  upon  the  "  Yes." 
Many  a  sad  repentant  thought 

Turns  to  "  long  ago," 
When  a  luckless  fate  was  wrought 

By  want  of  saying  "  No."  / 


Few  have  learnt  to  speak  this  word 

When  it  should  be  spoken, 
Resolution  is  deferred 

Vows  to  virtue  broken, 
More  of  courage  is  required 

This  one  word  to  say, 
Than  to  stand  where  shots  are  fired 

In  the  battle  fray. 
Use  it  fitly,  and  ye'll  see 

Many  a  lot  below, 
Hay  be  schooled  and  nobly  ruled 

By  power  to  utter  "  No." 
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DIAMOND     DUST. 

FEAR  is  seldom  of  use,  but  caution  is  always  safe.  To 
take  prudent  care  is  the  property  of  a  wise  man  ;  but 
idle  fear  generally  increases  the  danger  which  it  is  so 
anxious  to  avoid. 

BETTER  live  down  than  reply  to  the  calumnies  of  our 
enemies. 

GOOD  listeners  are  like  good  housekeepers,  they  make 
use  of  everything. 

THE  prosperity  of  others  is  the  alarm-bell  of  ambitious 
people. 

No  mortal  can  be  happy  in  every  thing  and  in  every 
place ;  there  ever  is  some  want  or  deficiency  in  life's 
household. 

GOOD  sense  is  an  excellent  tapestry,  which  gives  won- 
derful satisfaction  when  properly  displayed  and  exhi- 
bited. 

A  FOOL  is  of  service  to  a  wise  man,  but  learns  nothing 
from  him. 

PHYSIC  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  sub- 
stitute of  exercise  or  temperance. 

THE  regard  we  show  economy  is  like  that  we  show  an 
old  aunt,  who  is  to  leave  us  something  at  last. 

NOTHING  moves  the  masses  more  than  the  exhibition 
of  deep  feeling.  It  speaks  a  language  which  the  very 
humblest  can  understand,  and  challenges  a  response 
which  not  even  the  most  callous  are  disposed  to  withhold. 

YOUTH,  enthusiasm,  and  affection,  resemble  three  days 
of  spring  time ;  let  us  not,  therefore,  complain  of  their 
short  duration,  but  endeavour  to  enjoy  them. 

BLAME  not  before  you  examine  the  truth  :  understand 
first,  and  then  rebuke. 

COQUETTE. — A  young  lady  of  more  beauty  than  sense 

more  accomplishments  than  learning — more  charms  of 
person  than  graces  of  mind — more  admirers  than  friends 
— more  fools  than  wise  men  for  attendants. 

AVARICE  and  vanity  are  the  principal  elements  of  all 
evil. 

NEITHER  act  nor  speak  ill,  though  free  from  witnesses. 
Learn  to  stand  more  in  awe  of  thyself  than  of  others. 

WHEN  the  fox  preaches,  beware  of  your  geese. 

WERE  perfection  itself  on  a  throne,  courtiers  would  still 
find  means  to  flatter  it. 

THE  secret  of  making  ourselves  amiable  is  to  love. 

TRUE  feelings  and  real  sorrows  open  our  eyes  to  the 
full  detection  of  those  that  are  the  spurious  product  of 
ennui  or  affectation,  and  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  into 
the  hypocrisy  of  others'  hearts,  by  putting  them  to  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  our  own. 
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[PRICE 


WORK    AND    WAIT. 

To  work  earnestly  with  a  purpose,  and  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  results,  is  the  character  of  the  true  labourer.  The 
greatest  of  all  labourers  in  the  field  of  human  improve- 
ment have  worked  on  in  the  face  of  sneers,  insults,  and 
opposition  of  all  kinds,  satisfied  with  doing  the  work  set 
them  to  do.  They  had  faith  in  their  work ;  they  sowed 
their  truth,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  winter's  snow,  but 
they  knew  it  was  not  lost,  and  would  yet  spring  up  in 
due  season.  And  the  harvest  at  last  came,  and  the  truth 
bore  a  thousand-fold,  though  the  sower  thereof  had  long 
gone  to  his  rest.  Thus  it  is  that  the  mighty  thoughts 
sown  by  the  sages  of  old,  have  entered  into  the  being, 
and  become  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  men  now  living. 
All  men  who  labour  for  a  high  purpose  are  labourers 
for  the  future  more  than  for  the  present.  The  seed  they 
sow  falls  into  young  minds,  and  germinates  there.  It 
lives,  and  is  carried  down  the  tide  of  time ;  is  thrown  on 
some  fertile  shore,  where  it  shoots  forth  into  verdure; 
and  thus  no  truth  is  lost  that  has  once  been  promulgated 
among  men.  Like  the  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptian  mummy,  it  contains  vitality  enough  to 
make  it  shoot  forth  again  and  grow  vigorously,  even 
thousands  of  years  after.  The  wise  man  will,  therefore, 
wait,  having  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  truth  he  has 
taught  and  enforced. 

It  is  the  mark  of  the  common  labourer  to  be  impa- 
tient. He  expects  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  work  grow  up 
under  his  feet,  and  to  gather  them  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  sown.  He  will  not  give  nature  time  to  do  her  work, 
nor  allow  the  genial  rains  and  sunshine  to  perform  their 
office.  Nature  does  nothing  by  jerks  or  leaps,  in  either 
the  physical  or  the  moral  world.  We  must  be  content 
to  wait,  and  wait  patiently,  having  faith  that  the 
spring  and  the  harvest  will  duly  follow  the  sowing  of 
the  seed.  If  the  sower  does  not  himself  gather  the  fruits 
of  his  sowing,  let  him  have  faith  that  at  least  his  children 
will. 

Lafontaine,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  fables,  makes  certain 
young  men  ridicule  an  old  patriarch  of  fourscore,  en- 
gaged in  planting  an  avenue  of  young  trees,  which,  they 
told  him,  he  would  never  live  to  see  as  high  as  his  head. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  and  what  of  that  ?  If  their 
shade  afford  me  no  pleasure,  it  may  afford  pleasure  to  my 


'  children,  and  even  to  you ;  and  therefore,  the  planting  of 
them  gives  me  pleasure."  Here  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  disinterested  labourer,  working  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  and  to  supply  them  with  some  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, though  he  himself  can  never  expect  to  share  it. 

In  all  measures  of  human  culture,  man  ought  to  wait 
patiently,  but  never  despairingly.  How  slowly  is  the 
young  mind  developed.  How  gradually  are  its  powers 
unfolded  by  culture  even  the  most  careful.  But  time, 
patience,  and  labour,  at  last  have  their  influence ;  les- 
sons oft  reiterated, — examples  daily  set, — at  length  tell 
upon  the  youthful  nature,  which  grows  up  moulded  and 
influenced  by  them  :  the  lessons  and  examples  become 
embodied  in  their  lives,  and  are  carried  down  to  posterity, 
swelling  the  ever-accumulating  civilization  of  the  race. 
It  ought  to  be  a  great  consolation  for  a  man  who  has 
exercised  the  virtue  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  his 
children  j  who  has,  for  their  education,  it  may  be,  stinted 
himself  in  the  supply  of  his  own  creature  comforts,  that 
these  children  will  grow  up  with  cultivated  minds,  and 
with  increased  capacities  of  happiness  and  usefulness 
hereafter. 

"  A  little  while  agone,  back  in  the  winter-time,  a  fellow- 
workman  lay  upon  his  death-bed  j  but  in  death,  as  in  life, 
his  thoughts  were  of  his  children,  and  his  cry  was,  '  My 
poor  Willy,  my  poor  Mary  !  What  will  become  of 
them  ? '  And  friends,  came— and  the  minister  amongst 
them — and,  with  the  grief  gurgling  in  their  throats, 
tried  to  administer  peace  and  consolation  to  the  dying 
man,  but  in  vain ; — between  himself  and  consolation  he 
saw  his  pale-faced  children  fatherless !  At  last,  one  friend 
came  and  said,  '  Fear  not,  you  leave  them  a  rich  legacy ; 
rest  assured  your  teachings  will  not  be  forgotten ;  the 
seed  you  have  sown  will  not  be  lost :  and  your  books — 
which  to  you  have  been  such  household  gods — will  be 
the  same  to  them,  and  open  their  minds,  and  through 
them  minister  lovingly  to  the  great  God  of  all!'  'Oh, 
peace!  consolation!'  said  the  dying  man,  and  he  spoke 
no  more.  Would  that  every  working  man,  whose  hour 
was  come,  had  as  rich  a  legacy  to  leave."  * 

Workers  for  the  public  cause  have  often  to  work  and 
wait  still  more  patiently,  and  with  less  hope  of  immediate 
recompense  or  result.  It  is  not  every  man  who,  like 
John  Howard,  or  Rowland  Hill,  sees  his  great  reform 

*  Builder,  No.  328. 
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adopted  during  his  own  life-time.  Yet,  of  even  Howard's 
great  labours  we  are  still  reaping  the  profits — they  are 
not  all  gathered  in  yet.  Mark  the  noble  life  of  that  man. 
Animated  by  a  great  purpose,  which  engrossed  his  whole 
thoughts — nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  grand  ob- 
ject :  the  idea  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner  seized  hold  of  his  entire  powers,  and  clung  to 
him  like  a  destiny.  He  had  taken  up  his  work,  and  he 
determined  to  persevere  with  it.  This  unconquerable 
resolution — disdainful  of  ease,  of  pleasure,  of  opposition, 
and  of  danger — carried  him  stoutly  onward.  His  calm, 
yet  intense  constancy  of  action,  became  the  habitual  pas- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  every  day  saw  him  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  his  object.  He  worked,  and  waited.  Large 
was  the  measure  of  his  success  during  his  life ;  but  still 
larger  was  it  after  his  death.  What  he  could  not,  living, 
accomplish,  he  calmly  left  to  the  disposal  of  Providence, 
having  conscientiously  done  the  TV  /rk  he  was  appointed 
to  do.  And  the  seed  he  sowed  svas  not  lost,  but  has 
since  sprung  up  abundantly  in  all  civilized  countries. 

Clarkson  sowed  the  seed  of  slave  abolition  :  he  was 
satisfied, — and  great  triumph  assuredly  it  was  for  him, — 
to  see  slavery  abolished  throughout  the  British  empire. 
But  the  great  consummation  has  yet  to  come.  Look  at 
the  seed  of  commercial  freedom,  sown  by  Adam  Smith 
in  that  dingy  old  university  of  Glasgow  about  seventy 
years  ago  j  we  are  only  beginning  to  reap  its  fruits  now. 
How  many  prolific  seeds  were  sown  by  Milton  and  the 
writers  of  the  Commonwealth  two  hundred  years  ago,  of 
which  we  have  already  many  fruits, — in  free  and  unli- 
censed printing,  libarty  of  worship,  free  institutions, 
and  the  rights  of  men.  Our  Peace  Missionaries  are  now 
sowing  seeds,  which  will  yet  yield  fruits  full  of  bliss  and 
prosperity  to  all  people.  Let  them  work,  and  wait  j 
their  triumph  will  come ;  neither  censure  nor  sneers  will 
suffice  to  obstruct  and  put  down  the  truth  they  are  pro- 
pagating. Men  who  are  possessed  by  a  great  idea  can 
work  on  without  approbation  j  the  sanction  of  their  own 
heart  and  judgment,  the  unwritten  law  of  man's  better 
nature,  and  the  written  law  of  God's  word,  are  to 
them  beyond  all  meaner  considerations;  it  is  enough 
for  them,  the  conviction  that  their  truth  will  yet  rise 
invincible  above  the  derision  and  the  opposition  of  the 
world. 

Every  individual,  however  humble,  has  a  work  set 
L5m  to  do  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves.  He  is  to  be 
a  profitable  labourer  for  his  species  as  wefl  as  for  him- 
self. No  man  in  the  universe  stands  alone ;  he  is 
always  a  necessary  and  component  part  of  a  system  of 
mutual  dependencies.  He  lives  not  for  himself,  but  for 
others  also.  The  destiny  of  the  moral  world  is  contin- 
gent, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  the  influence  which  he 
exerts  in  it  j  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil. 
He  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  human  happiness  of 
his  own  time,  as  well  as  of  succeeding  times, — for  no  man 
dies  utterly  out  of  the  world.  Even  on  earth  he  is  im- 
mortal. His  influence  descends,  through  his  family  or 
through  his  associates,  and  survives  among  human  kind 
for  ever.  The  civilization — the  moral  condition — of  this 
day,  consists  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  all  past 
ages ;  and  so  upon  the  conduct  of  living  men  now  will 
depend  the  condition  of  the  generation  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed us.  Living  man  forms  the  current  which  runs 
between  the  remote  past  and  the  distant  future. 

The  humblest  has  some  place  which  he  calls  Home. 
There  he  exercises  a  mighty  influence.  Most  important 
it  is  that  such  influence  be  duly  exercised.  "  Do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  you,"  is  the  maxim  on  which  every 
one  may  act,  beginning  with  the  home,  and  extending 
the  sphere  of  operations  outwards  in  a  wider  circle,  until 
the  whole  world  is  compassed.  The  very  humblest  indi- 
vidual may  thus  be  an  useful  agent  of  progress,  and  thus 
dignify  any  station  of  life.  Let  man  follow  his  best 
instincts—those  of  bis  heart  and  conscience — and  the 


result  will  be  gain  to  himself,  and  gain  to  all.  The  uni- 
verse can  dispense  with  no  man's  work ;  the  honest  efforts 
of  all  are  needed,  to  carry  the  race  onward  in  knowledge 
and  happiness.  Let  every  man  therefore  work  earnestly 
and  truthfully  in  his  sphere,  and  wait  with  patience,  in 
the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  labour  will  not  be 
denied  him,  and  that,  if  he  himself  do  not  gather  them, 
at  least,  they  will  be  the  legacy  of  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children,  through  all  time. 


SONG  OF  THE  POOR  TEACHER. 

OH  !  ask  not  why  I  look  so  sad — why  seem  so  ill  at  rest ; 
Fain  would  I  drive  away  the  care  that  dwelleth  in  my  breast. 
Fain  would  I  smile  with  merry  smiles,  and  speak  with  careless  joy, 
But  silent  grief,  alas  1  will  come,  and  all  my  hopes  destroy. 

Oh  !  hast  thou  known  a  happy  home,  the  love  that  lingers  there ; 
The  soft,  deep  sense  of  holy  peace  that  soothes  each  childish  care  ; 
The  sacred  spell  that  gathers  round  the  quiet,  dear  fireside, 
Where  yearning  hearts  for  ever  beat  to  love's  unfailing  tide  ? 

I  miss  a  father's  gentle  word,  a  mother's  anxious  tone, 
A  thousand  oft  regretted  joys  I  once  could  call  my  own. 
I  miss  the  rippling  of  the  stream,  the  wild  birds  in  the  trees, 
The  beauty  of  the  woodland  flowers,  the  music  of  the  breeze. 

The  memory  of  the  past  is  strong,  and  mighty  to  the  mind, 
That  conjures  up  the  scenes  of  old,  the  joys  we've  left  behind ; 
And,  oh  !  when  link'd  with  home  and  love,  with  innocence  and 

youth, 
No  power  can  stem  its  silent  tide,  or  bear,  unmov'd,  its  truth. 

The  memory  of  the  past  will  come,  with  strong  and  solemn  power, 
With  all  the  magic  hopes  and  dreams  of  many  a  brighter  hour. 
Its  spell  is  mighty,  yet  it  fills  the  breast  with  silent  woe, 
Renews  the  throbbings  of  my  heart,  and  bids  my  tears  to  flow. 

ARTHUR  BOLLAND. 


THE    PRESTONS. 
I. 

"  MOTHER,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the  entire 
bonnet  for  ten  shillings ;  do  you  think  my  father  would 
let  me  have  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  whether  to  ask  him  this 
week  or  not.  He  gave  me  a  sovereign  this  morning,  and 
told  me  that  I  was  not  to  expect  any  more  until  next 
Monday,  when  he  hoped  to  receive  some  money  from  a 
gentleman  at  Coulton." 

"I  wish  men  would  think  more  reasonably  about  wo- 
men's dress,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  daughters,  who, 
with  their  mother,  were  sitting  round  a  work-table  in  a 
small  sitting-room.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  too  bad  that  we 
should  be  grudged  every  shilling,  while  my  father  and 
James  get  everything  that  they  require." 

"You  forget,  Matilda,"  replied  her  mother,  a  mild 
and  patient-looking  woman  of  middle  age,  "  You  forget 
that  the  credit  of  the  family  depends  partly  on  the 
appearance  of  your  father  and  elder  brother.  They  are 
obliged  to  go  out  and  be  seen,  and  they  must  not  look 
shabby.  We  need  not  visit  unless  we  please,  and  by  our 
self-denial  and  economy  we  can  assist  in  enabling  them 
to  look  respectable.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  of  you  willing 
to  help  your  father  in  this  way." 

"  Oh  yes,  Mamma,  since  so  it  is  obliged  to  be,"  said 
another  of  the  five  daughters.  "  But  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  be  able  to  dress  a  little  better.  Oh !  if  my 
father  would  but  let  us  earn  money  for  ourselves  ! " 

"  My  dear,  we  have  often  talked  to  him  about  it,  and 
he  never  would  allow  us  to  entertain  the  scheme.  We 
have  done  all  that  we  could.  We  are  now  living  as 
economically  as  possible  j  let  us  be  content  to  wait  and 
see  how  things  will  turn  out.  We  shall  not  always  be  in 
this  state,  I  hope." 
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They  were  a  struggling  family,  the  Prestons ;  and  fell 
their  privations  the  more  keenly,  because,  within  the 
memory  of  three  or  four  of  the  daughters,  they  had  been 
provided  with  every  comfort  of  life,  and  some  of  its 
luxuries.  Thig  made  the  practice  of  the  now  necessary 
prudence  in  their  expenditure  exceedingly  irksome, 
especially  to  the  gayer  spirits  among  them.  One  or  two 
had  profited  by  the  discipline,  and  found  more  happiness 
in  the  self-denial  and  usefulness  than  they  formerly  ex- 
perienced in  a  comparatively  idle  and  unimportant 
existence.  These  concurred  with  their  excellent  mother 
in  restraining  the  murmurs  of  the  rest. 

The  evening  after  the  foregoing  conversation,  Mr. 
Preston  assembled  his  family  together,  and  confided  to 
them  a  new  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him,  which 
would  greatly  embarrass  his  circumstances  for  some  years 
to  come.  After  detailing  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case ; 
"My  dear  children,"  he  continued,  "you  now  under- 
stand my  position.  Economically  as  we  have  lately 
subsisted,  we  must  make  a  further  reduction  in  our  ex- 
penditure. I  wish  to  consult  you  as  to  the  best  means 
of  so  doing.  Are  you  willing  to  exert  yourselves  to 
assist  your  dear  mother  and  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Papa,"  heartily  cried  they  all. 

"  But,"  said  Sophia,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  do  anything  more  than  we  have 
done  lately.  We  have  denied  ourselves  everything." 

"  We  wash  all  at  home,  without  a  washerwoman  ;" 
said  Mrs.  Preston.  "  We  have  only  two  servants  for  this 
large  family ;  we  make  all  our  clothing  at  home,  dresses 
not  excepted ;  we  buy  with  ready  money,  at  the  cheapest 
rate.  What  more  can  we  do,  James  ?" 

"  There  is  yet  something  more,  my  dear,  together  with 
our  removing  to  a  house  in  the  country  at  a  much  lower 
rent,  and  the  plans  of  economy  which  we  shall  there  be 
able  to  put  in  practice,  would  reduce  our  expenditure  to 
the  extent  required." 

"  And  what  is  that,  father  ?"  asked  James. 

"  To  wait  upon  ourselves." 

There  was  a  blank  silence  during  this  proposal.  The 
Misses  Preston  had  been  delicately  nurtured,  their  hands 
had  been  unhardened  by  rough  work,  their  muscular 
strength  was  undeveloped.  They  each  and  all  felt 
assured  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  what  their 
father  required  of  them.  Mary,  a  delicate  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  the  youngest  <of  the  family  except  little  Johnny, 
burst  into  tears;  while  the  mother  looked  upon  her 
children  with  deep  commiseration. 

"Ohl  Papa,"  exclaimed  Matilda  and  Sophia  in  one 
breath,"  do,  do  allow  us  to  go  into  situations,  and  so 
lessen  the  family,  and  provide  for  ourselves.  Many  do 
so,  why  should  not  we  ?  In  that  case  you  could  still 
retain  one  servant  for  the  hard  work." 

"  My  dear  girls,"  replied  their  father,  "  you  know  what 
an  objection  I  have  to  young  women  leaving  the 
parental  roof.  No,  no,  let  us  all  keep  together  while  we 
can.  Better  be  your  own  servants  than  the  slaves  of 
others." 

"  But  Papa ' 

"  My  dear  children  you  will  very  much  oblige  me  by 
trying  my  plan.  You  will  not  find  house-work  so  dis- 
agreeable as  you  anticipate.  Besides,  you  will  have  the 
happy  consciousness  that  you  are  relieving  your  anxious 
father  from  a  heavy  burden,  and  making  him  happy 
under  a  severe  trial,  and  this  will  support  you  amid  all 
your  toils." 

The  days  passed  rapidly  away  with  the  Prestons,  in 
reducing  their  plans  to  practice,  and  a  few  weeks  beheld 
them  in  occupation  of  their  cottage  in  the  country.  The 
loveliness  of  the  scenery,  the  fresh  nature  which  sur- 
rounded them,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  so  new 
to  the  town-bred  family,  and  so  various,  might  well  have 
compensated  for  the  labour  and  self-denial  within  doors. 
About  this  time  I  went  to  pay  them  my  annual  visit,  for 


I  was  not  considered  an  intruder,  having  known  them 
intimately  throughout  the  years  of  their  diminishing 
prosperity.  The  first  evening  after  my  arrival  passed  off 
well ;  the  girls,  delighted  to  see  me,  were  neatly  dressed 
and  in  high  spirits,  and  performed  their  lighter  duties 
with  dispatch  and  ability.  We  had  music  and  singing, 
the  father  sitting  by  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  the  mother 
busily  engaged  in  knitting  stockings,  while  quiet  little 
Johnny  amused  himself  with  a  dissected  map. 

The  next  morning  arose  cloudily.  I  heard  sounds  of 
contention  on  all  sides.  Matilda  would  not  get  up  when 
she  was  called ;  Sophia  refused  to  prepare  the  breakfast, 
though  poor  Margaret,  whose  duty  it  was,  was  suffering 
from  a  racking  headache.  "  No,"  said  the  disobliging 
girl,  "  it  was  not  her  business.  She  had  to  do  her  work 
just  the  same,  however  poorly  she  might  feel.  It  was  too 
bad  of  Margaret  to  have  a  headache  just  that  day,  when 
she  knew  how  busy  they  were  going  to  be."  Poor 
Margaret  went  about  with  her  patient,  pale  face,  doing  as 
well  as  she  could ;  and  at  length  her  mother,  noticing  her 
languid  look,  desired  her  to  lie  down  until  she  felt  better. 
Matilda  took  up  a  book  soon  after  breakfast,  and  Anne 
sat  down  to  her  sewing,  and  needed  many  remonstrances 
before  she  would  put  it  away,  and  attend  to  more  im- 
portant duties  first. 

I  soon  perceived  that  the  only  ones  who  really  tried  to 
do  their  duty  were  Margaret  and  little  Mary.  The  other 
three  would  have  been  far  better  from  home,  assisting 
their  father  in  some  way  more  congenial  to  their  disposi- 
tions. As,  however,  the  old  gentleman  had  a  fixed  idea 
on  the  subject,  to  dispel  which  would  have  demanded 
greater  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  than  I  was 
possessed  of,  the  only  resource  left  was  to  try  to  convince 
his  daughters  of  the  necessity  of  giving  their  hearts  to 
their  work,  such  as  it  was,  and  laying  aside  all  selfish 
feeling.  I  accordingly,  after  a  scrambling  dinner,  invited 
the  three  delinquents  to  take  a  walk  with  me.  Our  way 
lay  along  a  green  lane,  with  raised  causeways  on  either 
side.  The  high  banks  were  clothed  with  a  profusion  of 
wild  flowers,  while  the  untrimmed  hedges  above  were 
Luxurious  with  roses  and  honeysuckles.  The  day  was 
excessively  hot,  and  we  were  glad  to  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  winding  lane,  and  to  ascend  a  turfy  eminence,  at  the 
summit  of  which  we  could  repose  beneath  the  shelter  of 
embowering  trees,  and  view  at  our  leisure  the  lovely 
variegated  country  beneath.  Here  arose  the  slender 
spire  of  the  village  church  j  there,  the  mansion  of  a  noble 
[ord,  who  owned  the  fair  domain  around;  a  clear  river 
wound  its  peaceful  way  through  the  valley,  at  our  feet ; 
and  beyond,  in  purple  distance,  towered  the  lofty  hills 

of .     Impressed  by  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene, 

we  were  silent  for  some  moments.     At  length  I  roused 
myself  to  speak. 

"  My  dear  young  friends,"  I  said,  "  how  happy  is 
your  lot  to  live  in  so  sweet  a  place  as  this !  I,  who 
come  from  a  dirty  and  crowded  manufacturing  town, 
could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  envy  you,  notwith- 
standing the  trials  which  brought  you  hither." 

"  Oh !  dear  Sarah,"  exclaimed  Sophia,  "  how  can 
ou  talk  of  envying  such  wretched  creatures  as  we 
re?" 

"  But,  my  love,  what  makes  you  so  wretched  ?  You 
are  still  together ;  you  have  a  kind  father  and  mother, 
youth  and  health,  books  and  music." 

"  I  know  it;  but  still  there  is  this  continual  drudgery. 
What  pleasure  can  we  have  in  each  other,  when  wo  can 
scarcely  ever  all  sit  together,  as  we  used  to  do ;  what 
delight  in  music,  when  we  are  too  tired  to  practise ;  what 
>rofit  in  books,  when  we  are  more  inclined  to  doze  than 
,o  read  after  our  fatigues  ? " 

"  But  you  played  and  sang  well  last  night,  and  I  saw 
wo  or  three  new  books  upon  the  table." 

"  One  can't  forget  one's  accomplishments  all  at  once, 
but  in  another  year  you  will  see  the  difference ;  and  as 
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for  the  books,  seldom  indeed  do  we  get  through  one ; 
Papa  and  James  have  all  the  reading  of  those." 

"  Yes,"  said  Matilda,  "  all  might  appear  very  well 
last  night,  when  you  had  just  come,  and  we  were  doing 
our  best  to  entertain  you.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
sadly  tired  of  our  ways  before  you  have  been  with  us  a 
week." 

"Oh!  our  backs  ache  so,  you  have  no  idea,*' said 
Anne ;  "  and  we  scarcely  ever  walk  out  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenery,  our  poor  legs  are  so  tired  with  going 
up  and  down  stairs." 

"  And  look  at  our  ha-nds,"  said  the  other  two ;  "  are 
these  like  young  ladies'  fingers  ?" 

' '  Certainly  not,  my  dears ;  but  you  must  lay  aside  all 
considerations  of  that  kind  now,  and  see  whether  you 
cannot,  by  being  more  hardy,  and  dividing  the  work 
better,  diminish  your  fatigues  ;  and,  above  all  things,  pull 
well  together.  No  wonder  that  you  are  all  tired,  when 
there  is  such  irregularity  as  I  witnessed  this  morning." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  be  better,"  said  Sophia, 
"  so  long  as  we  have  work  to  do  that  we  hate." 

"  But  Margaret  and  Mary  say  nothing.  How  do  they 
like  it?" 

"  Oh !  they  are  such  tame  creatures,  they  will  put  up 
with  anything." 

"  Does  it  not  sometimes  strike  you,  my  dears,  that 
their  tameness,  as  you  call  it,  enables  them  to  accom- 
plish much  more  than  you,  with  all  your  spirit  and 
energies?" 

"  Yes ;  but  for  all  that  we  would  not  be  like  them.  If 
they  and  my  mother  would  have  joined  us  in  standing 
out  against  this  scheme  of  doing  without  servants,  my 
father  would  have  been  obliged  to  allow  us  to  seek  situa- 
tions. And  I  would  rather  bear  a  great  deal  of  genteel 
misery  than  all  this  rough  work." 

"  You  think  too  much  of  gentility,  as  you  call  it,  my 
dear  Sophia,  It  is  often  but  a  vulgar  thing.  Yet  I  agree 
with  you  so  far,  that  peoples'  tastes,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  reared,  ought  to  be  consulted  in  their  em- 
ployments. But,  as  in  your  case,  your  inclinations  cannot 
be  gratified,  without  direct  disobedience  towards  your 
father,  who  is  firm  in  his  determination,  your  truest  wis- 
dom consists  in  making  the  best  of  existing  circum- 
stances. Besides,  I  understand  that  it  is  only  for  a  limited 
period  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  act  as  your  own 
servants." 

"  So  our  father  said  at  first,  but  who  can  tell  ?  James 
does  not  think  that  things  are  going  on  any  better,  and 
we  may  have  to  slave  for  years.  Oh  !  dear  Sarah,  do, 
do  persuade  our  father  to  listen  to  reason.  You  have 
much  influence  with  him ;  use  it  in  our  behalf." 

"  I  will  not  promise  to  have  any  talk  with  him  about 
your  wishes  just  now,  Matilda.  I  want  you  first  to  try 
what  taking  my  advice  will  effect." 

I  counselled  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  they, 
with  some  reluctance,  promised  compliance.  The  sun 
was  now  descending  in  the  heavens ;  the  cows  were  low- 
ing on  their  way  from  the  pasture  to  their  evening  milking ; 
all  warned  us  that  we  must  begin  to  think  of  returning. 
Little  Johnny  came  shouting  along  the  lane,  and  we  went 
to  meet  him,  Anne  taking  his  hand  and  racing  along 
almost  as  much  of  a  child  as  himself.  There  was  an  air 
of  renewed  cheerfulness  visible  in  our  party,  and  I  dared 
to  hope  that  already  my  words  had  produced  a  salutary 
effect,  and  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  perseverance  in  the 
failing,  and  of  hope  in  the  despondent. 

We  all  sat  down  to  tea  in  high  good  humour,  and  en- 
joyed, with  a  true  country  appetite,  the  fresh  brown  bread 
and  new-churned  butter,  which,  together  with  coffee  and 
crisp  water-cresses,  composed  our  homely  and  abundant 
fare.  When  the  tea-things  had  been  washed  up  and  put 
away,  we  watered  the  garden,  which  James  and  Johnny 
kept  in  excellent  order;  after  which  we  dismissed  the 
gentlemen,  old  and  young,  who  joined  Mrs.  Preston  in 


the  house;  while  we  six  spinsters,  including  Margaret 
and  Mary,  whom  we  admitted  into  our  conclave,  gathered 
together  in  a  pleasant  arbour,  and  employed  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  as  long  as  it  was  light,  writing  out 
precepts  for  the  future  guidance  of  my  pupils.  At  the 
head  of  these  smaller  and  more  technical  rules  were  des- 
tined to  appear,  in  James's  best  caligraphy,  those  which  I 
call  my  four  golden  maxims,  and  which,  although  they 
have  already  shone  amid  the  "  Diamond  Dust,"  I  shall 
one  day  publish  separately,  for  the  especial  use  and  benefit 
of  the  housewives  of  England. 

The  remainder  of  my  visit  passed  not  unprofitably.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  young  friends  gradually 
improving,  and  I  left  them,  with  many  hopes  expressed 
on  both  sides  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  next  visit, 
I  should  find  matters  in  a  still  more  promising  condition. 
The  whole  party  escorted  me  to  the  railway  station,  and 
stood  on  the  platform  until  the  train  was  out  of  sight, 
which  rapidly  whirled  me  back,  over  hill  and  dale,  to  my 
smoky  residence  in  the  town  of . 

II. 

During  the  next  six  months,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving several  letters  from  my  three  young  friends,  telling 
me  of  their  gradual  improvement  and  increasing  interest 
in  their  household  duties.  Still  there  were  times  when 
a  kind  of  despondency  was  visible,  especially  in  Anne's 
epistles,  and  /  began  to  fear  that  her  constitution  would 
never  be  able  to  accustom  itself  to  continual  bodily 
exertion.  At  length  the  letters  ceased  altogether,  and  I 
was  about  to  write  and  inquire  the  cause  of  their  unusual 
silence,  when  I  received  the  following  hasty  scrawl : — 

"  Come  to  us  immediately,  dearest  Sarah.  You,  who 
have  been  so  true  a  friend  in  our  adversity,  come  and 
rejoice  with  us  on  the  dawning  of  our  prosperity.  I 
have  a  great  secret  to  tell  you.  One  of  us  is — now 
guess  what.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Well,  then,  one  of  us 
is — going  to  be  married !  Now,  who  do  you  think  is  the 
fair  candidate  for  matrimonial  honours  ?  Not  Mary,  you 
will  say,  she  is  too  young.  Nor  is  it  Matilda ;  she  is — 
too  idle.  Yes,  Sarah,  too  idle.  For,  though  she  has 
lately  been  a  good  girl  with  her  work,  thanks  to  you,  yet 
she  is  still  far  too  indolent  for  so  very  extra  an  exertion 
as  that  of  getting  married.  Not  Sophia — she  cares  for 
nobody,  and  nobody  cares  for  her.  Not  your  humble 
servant — not  I,  indeed.  Well,  now  you  know  who  it  is. 
Good  Margaret,  dear,  useful,  quiet  Margaret,  has,  indeed, 
found  a  man  with  good  sense  enough  to  appreciate  her 
solid  virtues,  and  qualities  to  win  her  love.  And  the 
wedding  day  is  to  be  celebrated  in  ten  days,'  and  we  are 
to  have  a  servant  in  her  place  !  You  will  give  up  all 
other  engagements  and  come  immediately,  will  you  not  ? 
We  could  not  enjoy  the  festival,  without  the  presence  of 
our  dear  friend  and  benefactress. 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  ANNE." 

I  lost  no  time  in  arranging  my  affairs,  so  as  to  admit 
of  an  immediate  journey.  During  my  rapid  transit  by 
the  North  Midland  Railway,  I  employed  the  silent  hours 
in  conjecturing  how  all  this  had  come  about.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  station,  near  the  residence  of  my  friends,  a 
group  of  happy  faces  were  awaiting  my  appearance,  and 
I  received  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  had  a  cold  walk, 
for  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  the  north 
wind  blew  chilly  over  the  hills ;  but  we  soon  came  within 
sight  of  the  pretty  cottage,  and  could  see  the  bright  fire 
of  the  snug  sitting-room  beaming  a  kindly  reception 
through  mist  and  darkness.  I  was  late,  for  the  gentlemen 
were  already  arrived,  and  James  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
us,  his  round  good-humoured  face  beaming  with  unwonted 
animation. 

"  Well,  Miss  Sarah,"  said  he,  "  a  nice  part  of  the  day 
you  have  chosen  for  your  journey.  You  must  have  been 
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nearly  frozen  to  death.  Why  did  you  not  come  by  an 
early  train  ?" 

"  I  never  answer  young  gentlemen  when  they  ask  im- 
pertinent questions,"  replied  I,  laughing.  "  Your 
sisters  here  are  too  glad  to  see  me  to  care  what  train  1 
come  by." 

"  Indeed  we  are,"  said  Anne.  "  Come,  dear  Sarah, 
come  into  the  room.  Papa  is  waiting  to  see  you." 

"  Stay  a  moment  until  I  pull  off  these  great  thick 
boots ;  they  are  all  clogged  with  snow.  But  where  is 
your  Mamma  ? " 

Mrs.  Preston  was  in  the  kitchen  superintending  the 
preparations  for  tea ;  so,  after  paying  her  a  short  visit, 
we  went  into  the  sitting-room  to  Mr.  Preston,  and  re- 
mained around  the  fire  discoursing  of  many  things ; 
but  by  mutual  consent  avoiding  more  interesting  topics 
until  afterwards. 

After  tea,  the  young  ladies  drew  me  into  the  kitchen, 
this  being  the  only  place  where  we  could  enjoy  a  little  of 
our  private  talk,  and  the  advantage  of  a  fire  besides. 
James  being  denied  admittance,  I  was  soon  rendered  au 
fait  of  all  that  had  passed  within  the  last  two  months. 
Margaret's  bridegroom-elect  was  a  gentleman-farmer, 
who  had  been  smitten  by  her  pretty  face  at  church,  and 
who,  upon  further  acquaintance,  became  still  more  en- 
amoured of  her  domestic  virtues  and  sweet  temper.  It 
was  an  excellent  match,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view ;  but 
this,  Margaret  declared,  had  not  influenced  her  decision 
in  the  least,  and  I  believed  her.  I  had  never  thought 
much  of  her  appearance  before;  but  now,  as  she  sat  in 
the  glow  of  the  fire-light,  her  meek  head  bashfully  droop- 
ing, and  her  gentle  eyes  cast  down,  while  a  faint  tinge  of 
crimson  coloured  her  delicate  cheek,  I  really  felt  the  young 
farmer  was  justified  in  his  admiration. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  my  visit  had  subsided,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  observing  the  effect  of  my  rules. 
I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  perceive  that  one  of  them 
at  least  had  been  carried  out,  as  far  as  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature  would  allow.  There  were  now  few  of 
those  wordy  quarrels  that  had  formerly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  household  every  day.  Occasionally  a  sharp 
word  or  two  would  be  spoken,  but  the  offender  was  in- 
stantly called  to  order,  and  usually  received  the  reproof 
in  good  part.  There  was  also  a  great  improvement  in 
method  and  order,  and  a  growing  kindness  towards  the 
deficient  j  while  in  all  but  poor  Anne,  who  often  looked 
weary,  the  physical  capacity  appeared  to  have  increased 
with  practice.  To  Mary,  whom  I  had  always  considered 
BO  little  and  delicate,  neither  of  these  epithets  was  now 
applicable,  for  she  had  grown  tall  and  stout,  and  gave 
promise  of  being  a  very  fine  woman.  I  do  not  think  that 
hard  work  would  have  done  the  same  for  the  sisters  in  a 
town ;  but  in  combination  with  the  purity  of  the  air, 
and  the  quiet  and  regular  manner  of  their  life,  it  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  sounder  constitutions  among  them. 

There  are  constitutions  as  well  as  souls  that,  in  the 
ordinary  butterfly  existence  of  a  mere  young  lady,  never 
reach  the  full  development  of  their  energies.  Ye,  who 
are  free  to  labour,  with  body  or  mind,  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  your  individual  capacities,  thank  God  for  your 
liberty,  leave  indolence  and  frivolity  to  the  slaves  of  a 
false  world,  and  go  on  your  way  rejoicing,  unfettered  by 
the  conventionalities  of  fashion  ;  ye  shall  daily  obtain 
more  light,  and  approach  nearer  to  that  perfection  of  ex- 
istence at  which  our  race,  in  a  more  earnest  and  pure 
age,  are  surely  destined  to  arrive.  The  prophet  descries 
that  glorious  era  from  afar ;  but,  alas !  like  his  prototype 
on  Pisgah,  he  dies ;  and  his  hopes  shall  be  fulfilled,  when 
the  heart  from  which  they  sprang  lies  in  an  unremembered 
grave. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Leonard  Moore.  He  was  a 
most  favourable  specimen  of  the  gentleman-farmer.  Tall, 
robust,  high-spirited,  and  generous-hearted ;  he  was  the 
very  husband  for  gentle,  discreet  Margaret  Preston,  to 


lean  upon  in  life  and  love  unto  death.  He  had,  too,  a 
fund  of  affectionate  gaiety — an  irrepressible  bubbling- 
over  of  light  spirits,  that  would  have  cheered  the  most 
drooping  temperament,  and  won  a  smile  from  black-stoled 
melancholy  herself.  The  lovers  used  to  walk  out  together 
in  those  dusky  winter  afternoons,  heedless  of  frost  or 
sleety  shower,  and  return  with  well-soaked  feet  and 
splashed  garments,  from  their  rambles  in  the  wood,  or 
along  the  lanes  filled  with  half-melted  snow — very  foolish 
we  elders  considered  it,  to  run  the  risk  of  colds  or  rheu- 
matism, but  very  lover-like  too.  So  we  allowed  them  to 
take  then'  chance,  well  pleased  to  see  our  Margaret's 
cheek  each  day  acquiring  a  brighter  hue,  her  eyes  a  keener 
lustre. 

Occasionally,  they  invited  two  or  three  of  the  others  to 
go  with  them,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
I  was  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Preston.  We  had  been  silently 
stitching  away  at  our  work,  for  some  minutes,  when  my 
friend,  raising  her  head,  suddenly  exclaimed — "  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  I" 

"  What?  dear  Mrs.  Preston." 

"  That  we  should  ever  again  be  so  happy  as  we  are 
now." 

"  '  After  sorrow  cometh  joy, 
After  night  the  morning.'  " 

"  Yes,  but  in  the  state  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
with  losses  behind  and  privations  before  us,  it  was  not 
easy  to  think  upon  comfort, — and  faith  itself  deserted 
me." 

Mrs.  Preston  then  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  what 
I  had  heard  only  in  fragments  from  the  young  people.  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  there  were  substantial  reasons 
for  believing  that  Mr.  Preston  would  soon  regain  more 
than  his  former  position.  We  were  still  conversing  upon 
this  pleasing  topic,  when  the  sound  of  merry  voices,  and 
the  banging-to  of  the  garden-gate,  announced  the  return 
of  the  young  party.  Mary  passed  the  window,  running 
at  full  speed,  to  escape  the  vigorous  snow-balling  of 
Master  Leonard,  while  Margaret  and  the  rest  followed, 
laughing. 

The  important  day  was  now  close  at  hand.  I  had  been 
for  some  time  in  secret  communication  with  a  friend  in 
the  town  where  I  resided,  the  result  of  which  at  length 
declared  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  large  parcel  that  arrived 
by  railway,  and  was  opened  in  presence  of  the  whole 
family,  bridegroom-elect  included.  It  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  following  articles  : — 

A  fashionable  green  and  purple  shot-silk  mantle,  for 
the  bride. 

Four  pretty  scarfs,  for  the  sisters. 

Four  purple  cashmere  dresses,  for  ditto. 

And  a  few  necessary  articles  of  adornment  for  myself. 

I  had  noticed  that  the  young  ladies  had  been  very 
sparing  in  their  preparations  for  the  approaching  cere- 
mony. They  had  intended  to  furbish  up  some  of  their 
old  things,  which  I  considered  all  too  common  for  so  im- 
portant an  occasion,  as  that  of  the  first  wedding  in  the 
family.  The  bridegroom  was  unaccustomed  to  ladies' 
dress,  and  had  no  notion  whatever  on  the  subject.  With 
the  father  and  brother,  neatness  was  everything,  and  that 
can  be  attained  to  perfection  in  a  printed  dress.  Mrs. 
Preston  was  equally  indifferent ;  so  I  found  myself,  in  a 
manner,  compelled  to  take  the  affair  into  my  own  hands. 
I  had  ascertained  that  the  bridegroom  intended  to  present 
his  lady  with  a  Brussels  lace  veil,  and  also  that  a  pale, 
stone-coloured  satinet  was  making  for  her,  at  the  nearest 
market-town,  and  a  plain  white-drawn  bonnet  of  corded 
silk ;  so  I  had  considered  that,  with  the  addition  of  a 
delicate  mantle  of  the  latest  fashion,  she  would  do  very 
well.  Great  was  the  joy,  and  many  were  the  excla- 
mations with  which  my  timely  present  was  greeted^; 
and  the  dresses  were  immediately  sent  to  Margaret's 
milliner  to  make  up. 

The   morning  of  the  wedding  we  all  rose  by  candle- 
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light,  "but  as  the  day  dawned,  it  was  found  to  promise  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  ground  was  hard  with  frost,  and  as 
the  mist  dispersed,  the  sun  lighted  up  everything  with  a 
sparkling  radiance.  Poor  Margaret  was  bustled  up,  and 
stood  shivering  and  pale  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  eager 
attendants,  who  would  scarcely  permit  her  even  to  raise 
a  hand  for  herself.  Leonard  had  lent  us  his  housekeeper 
for  the  occasion — a  steady-looking,  motherly  lady  she  was 
— and  she  lighted  a  fire  in  Margaret's  bedroom,  and 
brought  us  coffee  up  stairs  ;  while  Johnny  made  himself 
exceedingly  busy  with  all  that  he  ought  to  have  let  alone. 

At  length  Margaret  was  ready  for  inspection ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  lover  arrived,  spruce  in  a 
new  black  coat,  dark  grey  inexpressibles,  and  an  em- 
broidered white  cashmere  waistcoat.  Margaret  looked 
really  lovely;  her  paleness  had  given  way  to  a  flush  of 
timidity  and  excitement,  and  her  downcast  eyes  had  that 
startled-fawn  look  about  them,  that  is  so  touchingly  beau- 
tiful. Her  grave  father  gazed  upon  his  favourite  daughter 
with  a  smile  of  paternal  gratification,  and  the  mother 
clasped  her  in  her  arms,  while  a  few  tears  found  their 
way  down  her  placid  countenance.  Leonard  stood  by, 
his  manly  features  beaming  with  affection ;  and  the  sister- 
bridesmaids  were  not  content  without  adding  a  touch 
here  and  another  there  to  a  toilet  that  already  appeared 
perfection.  But  the  hour  was  at  hand ;  and  we  must  not 
keep  the  clergyman  waiting ;  so,  as  no  one  of  the  family 
was  to  be  left  behind  we  all  set  off  together  in  an  irre- 
gular procession  through  the  fields,  leaving  the  woman 
before-mentioned  to  keep  house  until  our  return. 

The  village  church  was  a  venerable  building  almost 
covered  with  ivy,  which,  now  that  the  snow  hung  thick 
upon  it,  jutted  out  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes.  We 
found  the  clergyman  already  arrived  and  expecting  us. 
The  ceremony  was  gone  through  very  calmly,  without 
faintings  or  tears.  Margaret  played  her  part  of  bride 
to  admiration,  and  Leonard  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage,  as  his  deep  voice  uttered  the  solemn  words  of 
the  service.  James  was  serious  and  attentive  in  his  capa- 
city of  groom's-man ;  and  the  bridesmaids  formed  a 
pretty  group,  as  they  stood  around  in  their  handsome 
dresses  and  scarfs,  and  their  rice-straw  bonnets  trimmed 
with  delicate  wreaths  of  myrtle. 

When  the  congratulating,  and  kissing,  and  signing  in 
the  vestry  were  over,  we  returned  home  to  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  after  which  the  young  couple  prepared  to  set 
off  on  their  short  tour.  This  is  ever  a  trying  moment  for 
the  bride ;  and  so  it  proved  to  poor  Margaret,  who  had 
to  be  almost  torn  from  the  ardent  embraces  of  her  mother 
and  sisters,  who  now  wept  unrestrainedly.  The  sweet 
girl  kissed  her  father  and  brothers,  and  then  was  led  away 
to  a  pretty  phaeton  ordered  for  the  occasion.  We  all 
stood  on  the  door-steps,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold, 
until  we  could  no  longer  hear  the  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  on  the  dry  frosty  ground,  and  then  went  into  the 
house  with  that  strange,  lonely  feeling  which  nothing  but 
parting  with  the  beloved  can  give. 

The  evening  passed  in  pleasant,  though  solemn  retro- 
spection, and  with  the  parting  prayer  for  the  dear  travel- 
lers, was  mingled  a  thanksgiving  for  the  means  by  which 
some  of  us  had  been  brought  to  find  our  happiness  in 
contentment  and  duty. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 


ADVANTAGES    OF    BREVITY. 

We  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  because 
the  true  principles  of  action  are  not  known,  but  because, 
for  a  time,  they  are  not  remembered  ;  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  justly  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, who  contracts  the  great  rules  of  life  into  short  sen- 
tences, that  may  be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory,  and 
taught,  by  frequent  recollection,  to  recur  habitually  to 
the  mind. 


I  WANT  TO  GO  HOME. 

"  I  WANT  to  go  home  !"  saith  a  weary  child, 

That  hath  lost  its  way  in  straying  ; 
Ye  may  try  in  vain  to  calm  its  fears, 
Or  wipe  from  its  eyes  the  blinding  tears, 

It  looks  in  your  face,  still  saying — 
"  I  "want  to  go  home !" 

"  I  want  to  go  home  !"  saith  a  fair  young  bride, 

In  anguish  of  spirit  praying ; 
Her  chosen  hath  broken  the  silver  cord — 
Hath  spoken  a  harsh  and  cruel  word, 

And  she  now,  alas  1  is  saying — 
"  I  want  to  go  home  !" 

"  I  want  to  go  home  !"  saith  the  weary  son', 

Ever  earnest  thus  'tis  praying; 
It  weepeth  a  tear — heaveth  a  sigh — 
And  upward  glanceth  with  streaming  eye 
To  its  promised  rest,  still  saying — 
"  I  want  to  go  home  !" 

RICHARD  COE. 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS    ON  WILD  FLOWERS. 

MAN'S  heart  is  the  receptacle  of  nature's  outward  and 
visible  expressions.  His  soul  is  ever  a  partaker  of  the 
riches  of  her  hymeneal  feasts.  Nature  speaks  through 
his  outward  perceptions  to  his  inward  being,  and  thereby 
kindles  a  holy  fire  in  his  breast.  In  rugged  times,  men 
received  the  simple  outward  teachings  of  nature,  but  as 
they  grew  in  wisdom  and  experience,  they  found  new- 
thoughts,  and  discovered  new  inlets  to  her  secluded  sanc- 
tuaries, and  educed  a  foreshadowing  of  their  destiny  in 
the  forms  and  symbols  of  the  material  world.  As  gene- 
rations have  followed  in  succession,  new  hopes  and  desires 
have  had  their  birth  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  a  sympathy 
with  stars,  and  skies,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  has  been 
born  within  them.  Then  the  hosts  of  heaven  are 
grouped  into  all  possible  kinds  of  shapes  and  fancied  re- 
semblances of  ideas  and  facts;  and  men  learn  to  write 
their  history  upon  the  spangled  archway  of  the  night.  And 
so,  in  the  course  of  countless  ages,  stars  and  trees,  and 
streams  and  flowers,  became  linked  to  the  events  of  the 
passing  time,  and  bound  up  with  the  daily  life  of  humanity 
by  the  closest  of  ties.  Hence  there  is  not  an  object 
around  us  but  can  tell  its  own  portion  of  human  history. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  powerful  imagery  drawn  from 
nature,  which  is  so  prevalent  a  feature  in  the  early  litera- 
ture of  every  country.  But  a  period  is  always  passed  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  when  this  visible  teaching  of 
nature  is  all  but  lost  and  unheeded,  and  then  the  age  be- 
comes tame  and  feeble,  cold  and  pedantic.  Men  can  no 
more  refuse  to  leave  their  history  written  upon  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  forest,  than  they  can  refuse  to  live  that 
history  in  themselves.  Those  struggles  for  liberty  which 
have  hurled  down  the  thrones  of  tyrants, — those  scenes 
of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  race  from  the  iron  thraldom  of  despotism  and 
ignorance  have  been  so  dearly  purchased, — those  yearn- 
ings of  the  great  hearts  which  have  throbbed  in  bygone 
ages,  have  been  as  well  written  on  the  blushing  flowers  as 
in  black-letter  chronicles  and  historical  annals. 

To  illustrate  this  idea,  we  might  cite  innumerable  in- 
stances, but  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to 
those  historical  events  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
the  multiform  phases  of  the  human  mind,  for  all  history 
is  but  a  reflex  of  the  one  great  mind  of  humanity,  and 
must  be  studied  as  such  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  as  a 
guide  for  human  action. 

Buchanan  relates,  that  when  the  Danes  invaded  Scot- 
land, the  Scots  gathered  the  berries  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade, and  mingled  the  juice  with  the  bread  and  drink, 
with  which,  by  their  truce,  they  were  to  supply  the  Danes* 
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and  which  so  intoxicated  them,  that  the  Scots  killed  the 
greater  part  of  Sweno's  army  while  they  were  asleep.  The 
effects  of  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  on  the  human 
system,  are,  usually,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  obscu- 
rity of  vision,  giddiness,  delirium,  and  sometimes  death. 
It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  juice  of  this  plant  which 
produced  such  remarkable  and  fatal  effects  upon  the 
Roman  soldiers  during  their  retreat  from  the  Parthians. 

Many  countries  and  places  have  been  named  after  the 
flowers  for  which  they  were  noted,  and  most  nations  have 
adopted  flowers  as  their  national  emblems.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  true  Scottish  thistle.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  the  unhappy  and  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  planted  the  beautiful  milk  thistle  on  the  rocky 
cliffs  near  Dumbarton  Castle,  but  this  is  not  regarded  as 
the  true  Scottish  thistle.  The  cotton  thistle  is  the  one 
cultivated  by  Scotchmen  as  the  true  one,  and  it  appears 
best  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  national  insignia,  on 
account  of  the  hard  and  sharp  spines  with  which  it  is 
beset,  and  which  so  well  accord  with  the  proud,  defiant 
motto  which  accompanies  it.  The  following  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  adoption  of  the  thistle  as 
the  national  emblem : — When  the  Danes  were  invading 
Scotland,  and  according  to  their  accustomed  mode  of  war- 
fare, were  making  upon  the  enemy  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  while  the  Scottish  army  were  asleep ;  the  Danes 
had  just  reached  the  Scottish  camp,  when  a  Dane,  hap- 
pening to  place  his  naked  foot  upon  the  sharp  spines  of  a 
thistle,  involuntarily  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  This  roused 
the  slumbering  warriors,  who  soon  routed  the  invaders, 
and  redeemed  the  country  from  their  hands. 

Not  only  have  many  countries  adopted  flowers  to  ex- 
press their  character,  but  kings  and  warriors  have  done 
the  same,  as  though  men  were  compelled  to  go  to  nature 
for  language,  when  they  would  express  the  heroism  and 
devotion  with  which  they  felt  themselves  imbued.  Miss 
Strickland,  in  her  elegant  and  highly  talented  work,  the 
"  Queens  of  England,"  has  given  an  historical  explanation 
of  the  name  of  one  of  our  favourite  field  flowers,  the 
forget-me-not.  She  tells  us  that  "the  royal  adventurer, 
Henry  of  Lancaster — the  banished  and  aspiring  Lancaster 
— appears  to  have  been  the  person  who  gave  to  the 
myosotis  arvensis,  or  forget-me-not,  its  emblematical  and 
poetical  meaning,  by  writing  it  at  the  period  of  his  exile 
on  his  collar  of  S.S.,  with  the  initial  letter  of  his  mot,  or 
watchword,  Souveigne  vous  de  moy  -,  thus  rendering  it  the 
symbol  of  remembrance,  ,and,  like  the  subsequent  fatal 
roses  of  York,  and  Lancaster,  and  Stuart,  the  lily  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  violet  of  Napoleon,  an  historical  flower. 
Few  of  those  who,  at  parting,  exchange  this  simple, 
touching  appeal  to  memory,  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it 
was  first  used  as  such  by  a  royal  Plantagenet  prince,  who 
was,  perhaps,  indebted  to  the  agency  of  this  mystic 
blossom  for  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  with  his 
hostess,  at  that  time  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  that 
Henry  exchanged  this  token  of  good-will  and  remem- 
brance." The  family  name  of  Plantagenet  is  derived 
from  a  plant,  and  that  too  so  humble  an  one  as  the  bonny 
broom.  This  well  known  plant  (genista  scoparia),  with 
its  bright  yellow  blossoms  hung  like  chains  upon  its 
branches,  was  formerly  called  planta  genista,  and  from 
hence  was  derived  the  word  Plantagenet.  The  tradition 
is,  that  Gefroi,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  husband  of  Matilda 
(the  haughty  Empress  of  Germany),  and  father  of  our 
Henry  the  Second,  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  sprig  of 
the  broom  in  his  cap,  or,  as  an  old  writer  quaintly  ex- 
presses it,  "  he  wore  commonly  a  broome-stalke  in  his 
bonnet."  Doubtless  he  had  lain  himself  down  among  the 
fragrant  blossoms  upon  the  day  of  battle,  and  having  been 
struck  by  its  beauty,  had  placed  a  sprig  of  its  bright 
blossoms  in  his  helmet,  believing  possibly  that  in  its 
lovely  flowers  there  might  lurk  some  hidden  charm, 
which  would  aid  him  in  the  trying  hour  of  the  contest. 
Ah  1  little  did  he  ken,  that  that  little  flower  was  all  the 


time  teaching  him  an  enduring  lesson  of  peace  and  kn 
a  lesson  that  is  now  beginning  to  be  heard  and  heeded,— 
for  the  hollow  glories  of  the  battle  field  are  passing  away, 
and  the  growing  light  of  God's  love  has  so  illuminated 
men's  minds,  that  they  begin  to  know  that  they  have 
nobler  aims  and  purposes  engrafted  in  their  nature,  and 
that  their  holiest  aspirations  are  only  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  true  mission  of  humanity — the  mission  of  peace,  and 
good -will,  and  brotherly  love.  He  transmitted  the  name 
of  Plantagenet  to  his  princely  descendants,  who  all  bore 
it  from  Henry,  who  has  been  called  the  first  royal  sprig 
of  Genista,  down  to  Richard  the  Third,  the  last  degenerate 
and  iniquitous  scion  of  the  plant  of  Anjou. 

"  Time  was,  when  thy  golden  chain  of  flowers 

Was  linked,  the  warrior's  brow  to  bind ; 
When  reared  in  the  shelter  of  royal  bowers 
Thy  wreath  with  a  kingly  coronal  twined. 

"  The  chieftain  who  bore  thee  high  on  his  crest, 

And  bequeathed  to  his  race  thy  simple  name. 
Long  ages  past  hath  sunk  to  his  rest, 
And  only  lives  in  the  voice  of  fame." 

The  common  hawthorn  is  one  of  the  .most  interesting 
of  our  wild  plants,  as  to  its  historical  associations.  It 
was  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor. 
Miss  Strickland  states,  in  the  beautiful  work  we  have 
already  quoted,  that  when  the  body  of  Richard  III.  was 
slain  at  Redmore  Heath,  it  was  plundered  of  its  armour 
and  ornaments.  "  The  crown  was  hidden  by  a  soldier  in 
a  hawthorn  bush,  but  was  soon  found,  and  carried  back 
to  Lord  Stanley,  who  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  son-in- 
law,  saluting  him  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.,  while  the 
victorious  army  sang  Te  Deum  on  the  blood-stained  heath. 

'  Oh  I  Redmore,  then  it  seemed  thy  name  was  not  in  v?.in  1  * 
It  was  in  memory  of  this  picturesque  fact,  that  the  red- 
berried  hawthorn  once  sheltered  the  crown  of  England, 
that  the  house  of  Tudor  assumed  the  device  of  a  crown  in 
a  bush  of  fruited  hawthorn.  The  proverb  of  '  Cleave  to 
the  crown  tLou^h  it  hang  on  a  bush,'  alludes  to  the  same 
circumstance." 

The  hawthorn  is  a  memorial  plant  of  that  unhappy 
and  ill-fated  flower,  the  lovely  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scotch  At  the  eastern  side  of  the  village  of  Duddingstone 
there  stood  an  ancient  hawthorn,  stately  in  dimensions, 
and  picturesque  in  character.  It  had  smiled  in  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  and  had  braved  the  winter's  sleet  for  three 
good  centuries.  It  stood  on  the  side  of  the  footpath, 
hanging  over  the  road,  and  all  the  spring  and  summer 
time  it  delighted  the  wayfarer  with  its  goodly  foliage,  and 
stood  a  brave  old  tree,  promising  to  produce  its  clusters 
of  fragrant  blossoms  for  many  a  century  to  come.  But  a 
tremendous  tempest  in  1836,  which  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  aged  sons  of  the  forest,  and  strewed  the  coasts 
with  shattered  wrecks  and  lifeless  bodies,  uprooted  the 
old  tree.  And  so  perished,  while  yet  beautiful  and 
vigorous,  "  Queen  Mary's  thorn." 

Tradition  tells  that,  when  in  childhood,  the  "good 
regent,"  Murray,  was  at  play  with  his  half-sister,  Mary 
Stuart,  the  future  rivals  determined,  in  their  childish 
sport,  to  plant  each  a  favourite  tree  j  and  the  growth  of 
these  were  to  be  regarded,  respectively,  as  omens  of  their 
future  destinies.  Mary  selected  her  favourite  plant,  a 
hawthorn,  of  which  she  planted  several  others  during 
her  life.  James  Stuart,  the  future  regent,  chose  for  his 
representative  a  hardy  young  oak.  When  next  the  young 
queen  rambled  at  Duddingstone,  she  sought  out  the  rival 
plants,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  her  own  hawthorn  alone 
remained,  which  she  deemed  a  fair  foreshadowing  '  of 
future  happiness  and  prosperity.  Alas  !  for  the  futility 
of  earthly  hopes ;  while  Mary  was  rejoicing  and  dreaming 
of  a  bright  future  of  glory  and  greatness,  the  news  came 
to  her  that  she  must  leave  the  scenes  of  her  childhood, 
and  become  an  exile  in  the  court  of  France,  there  to  seek 
new  ties  and  state  alliances.  She  flung  herself  down 
upon  the  green  turf  beside  her  much-loved  hawthorn  tree, 
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and  gave  expression  to  her  grief  in  burning  tears.     And 
be  it  not   forgotten,  that  young  and  beautiful,  and  per- 
chance wayward  as  she  was,  the  scenes  and  associations 
of  a  dissolute  court  were  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
genuine  virtues  of  her  hitherto  untroubled  breast ;  and 
let  us  not  judge  harshly  if,  surrounded  by  vice  and  hypo- 
crisy, her  young  and  weak  footsteps  should  be  found  to 
falter.      And   that   burst   of  impassioned   grief,  enough 
almost  to  rend  her  young  heart,  when  about  to  bid  a  long 
farewell  to  the  cherished  scenes  of  her  childhood,  was 
indeed  a  true  harbinger  of  the  long  life  of  suffering  and 
sorrow,  which  was  to  end  upon  the  block  at  Fotheringay. 
Another  memorial  of  Mary  Stuart  is  the  Winfield  Oak, 
which  stands   beside  the    grey  old  towers   of   Winfield 
i   Castle.     Here  the  unhappy  queen  pined  in  solitude  and 
I   woe  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  under  the  iron  rule  of 
!   her  stern  jailer,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.     The  grey 
|   mossy  towers  of  Winfield  Castle  are  clothed  with  matted 
!   and  interwoven  clusters  of  green  ivy,  and  the  crumbling 
|   walls,  now  falling  into  ruins,  possess  sublime  and  melan- 
I   choly  beauty,    and   tell  many  sad  tales  of  the  past.     A 
I   projecting  building,  on  the  right  of  the  Castle-keep,  is 
still  called  Queen  Mary's  Tower.     Here  the  imprisoned 
queen  resided,  and  here  she  gave  expression  to  the  burn- 
ing anguish  of  her  troubled  heart ;  and  here  she  watched, 
day  by  day,  for  the  signals  of  her  long-tried  and  faithful 
adherent,  Leonard  Dacre,  during  his  numerous  attempts 
to  aid  her  escape,  and  in  which  he  was  never  successful. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years,  the  poor  cap- 
tive was  laid  in  that  narrow  cell,  the  last  home  of  all, 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  broken-hearted  lie 
in  peace. 

Year  after  year  that  old  tree  put  forth  its  buds 
in  the  fair  spring-time,  and  so  burst  into  leaf,  and 
assumed  a  gay  attire  all  the  summer,  greeting  the  sweet 
showers,  and  the  bright  sunshine  which  fell  upon  its 
branches ;  still  growing  on  in  its  own  pride  and  strength, 
and  stretching  forth  its  giant  arms  to  wrestle  with  the 
breeze,  while  yet  that  lonely  captive  pined  away  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart,  within  those  gloomy  prison-walls.  Who 
shall  tell  of  the  sighs  that  rent  her  heaving  bosom,  or 
the  tears  of  sorrow  that  stole  adown  her  beauteous  cheek  ? 
as  year  after  year  she  gazed  forth  upon  the  sweet  face  of 
nature,  and  saw  the  trees  put  on  their  summer  dress,  and 
the  sweet  flowers  budding  and  blooming  in  the  fair  sun- 
shine, and  the  gentle  birds  making  joyful  music  all  day 
long,  and  she  was  still  a  prisoner  within  those  gloomy 
towers.  Oh  !  how  much  of  grief  and  woe  lies  buried  in 
the  past  events  of  this  world  of  probation  ; ,  how  many 
sighs,  and  tears,  and  lamentations ;  how  many  care-worn 
spirits  and  broken  hearts  lie  beneath  the  green  turf  and 
the  flowers,  unknown  to  any  but  that  All-seeing  power 
who  never  forsakes  the  good  and  true,  and  whose  voice 
is  oft-times  heard  by  the  meek  and  lowly,  when  all  else  is 
hushed  in  silence,  and  when  the  world  is  wrapped  in  the 
dewy  garment  of  the  night.  Then,  in  their  hearts,  do 
they  feel  and  know  that  they  are  still  sustained  and  up- 
held, and  that  there  is  a  bright  goal,  where  all  their  pain 
shall  cease  and  all  their  troubles  have  an  end. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pass  unnoticed  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  events  in  human  history,  as  a  histo- 
rical fact  connected  with  flowers.  We  allude  to  the  use 
of  certain  plants  as  a  means  of  poisoning,  und  more 
particularly  to  the  death  of  Socrates,  by  hemlock.  The 
hemlock  is  a  common  plant  throughout  Europe,  and  a 
frequent  inhabitant  of  road-sides  and  waste  places.  The 
spotted  hemlock,  conium  maculatum,  is  an  active  poison. 
The  symptoms  which  it  produces  in  the  human  subject 
are  giddiness,  headache,  drowsiness,  lividity  of  the  coun- 
tenance, coldness  of  the  extremities,  increasing  insensi- 
bility, and  eventually  death. 

The  plant  has  attracted  the  notice  of  mankind  from 
all  antiquity.  Several  of  the  sacred  writers  refer  to  it ; 
Moses  speaks  of  it  under  the  word  wsh,  translated  gall 


in  the  authorized  version,  but  more  correctly  rendered 
hemlock.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  K<avtiov 
(koneion)  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  the  cicuta  of  the 
Romans.  This  opinion  was  held  both  by  Linnaeus  and 
Lamarck,  and  if  correct,  the  common  spotted  hemlock 
of  the  fields  is  the  same  plant  as  that  from  which  the  state 
poison  of  Athens  was  prepared,  and  which  proved  fatal 
therefore  to  Socrates,  the  good  Phocian,  and  Theamenes. 
We  feel  that  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
Socrates  cannot  but  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The 
life  and  character  of  this  man — the  greatest  genius  of 
antiquity,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  life  approaching  to 
divinity, — is,  in  itself,  a  realization  of  that  hope  which 
ever  lingers  in  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  God's 
mighty  universe,  and  so  be  brought  within  the  voice  and 
glory  of  the  Eternal. 

Socrates,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  antiquity, 
was  the  son  of  a  sculptor;  and  it  is  said  that  the  beau- 
tiful proportions  and  elegant  forms,  which  the  marble 
received  from  the  chisel,  suggested  to  him  the  first  idea 
of  perfection ;  and  this  idea  becoming  more  exalted,  he 
became  convinced  that  as  throughout  the  universe  har- 
mony prevails,  so  should  there  be  a  just  relation  between 
man's  actions  and  his  duties.  He  said,  the  gods  require 
that  we  should  honour  and  obey  them,  and  offer  to  them 
sacrifices,  in  which  the  purity  of  the  heart  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  magnificence  of  the  offering — that 
we  should  render  the  Divine  Being  the  most  noble  wor- 
ship, for  divine  favour  was  the  result  of  fervent  piety, 
upborne  by  hope  and  confidence.  He  acknowledged  one 
God,  the  father  and  preserver  of  the  universe,  and  under 
his  command  were  inferior  deities,  formed  by  his  hand, 
and  invested  by  him  with  power  and  authority.  Imbued 
with  the  most  profound  and  awful  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  sun  at  his  rising, 
regarding  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Great  Unknown 
— the  god  of  light  and  life.  His  system  of  philosophy 
was  founded  on  the  good  and  evil  which  influenced  the 
destinies  of  men.  Virtue  is  permanent  and  unchange- 
able ;  the  truly  good  inspires  the  soul  with  tranquillity  for 
the  present  and  security  for  the  future.  As  ignorance  is 
the  utmost  extremity  of  evil,  so  wisdom  is  the  greatest 
good.  Wisdom  is  the  exalted  reason  which  God  has 
given  man  to  guide  him  through  the  dark,  uncertain 
paths  of  life.  The  man  who  is  guided  by  that  pure 
celestial  light  is  just  and  true,  he  will  be  frugal  and 
temperate,  because  he  knows  that  excess  of  pleasure  is 
followed  by  loss  of  health,  reputation,  and  fortune :  he 
possesses  true  fortitude  of  heart,  because  he  sees  the  ex- 
tent of  danger,  and  knows  the  necessity  of  braving  it. 
He  thence  concluded  that  all  virtue  is  wisdom  and  truth, 
and  must  be  extended  by  the  exercise  of  benevolence; 
and  vice  is  the  error  which  must  produce  all  evils. 
Confident  in  his  doctrines,  Socrates  conceived  the  noble 
desire  of  dissipating,  if  not  too  late,  the  looming  clouds  of 
error  and  prejudice,  by  which  the  human  race  were 
degraded,  and  of  instructing  men  in  their  duties ;  and  of 
leading  them  on  to  virtue  and  truth.  To  this  glorious 
ministry  he  devoted  every  moment  of  his  life,  and 
discharged  it  with  a  zealous  enthusiasm,  and  a  love  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  sought  to  converse  with  them  in  squares 
and  public  walks,  and  instructed  them  in  their  true 
interests,  and  they  learned  with  surprise,  that  happiness 
consists  in  being  good  parents,  fond  husbands,  and 
virtuous  citizens;  and  by  the  language  of  reason  and 
friendship  he  sought  to  lead  them  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. He  taught  that  the  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  divine  nature,  that  idleness  degrades,  not 
labour ;  that  the  glory  of  the  sage  consists  in  his  being 
righteous,  without  affecting  to  appear  so.  That  it  is 
better  to  die  with  honour,  than  to  live  in  ignominy,  and 
to  conclude  with  one  of  those  startling  truths  on  which 
he  insisted, — that  it  is  the  greatest  of  deceptions  to  pre- 
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tend  to  govern  and  conduct  men,  without  possessing  the 
requisite  abilities.  And  after  teaching  this,  he  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing. 

Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils, 
whom  he  instructed  by  his  exemplary  life  and  doctrines. 
He  spoke  with  freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well 
as  civil;  and  this  independence  of  spirit,  and  visible 
superiority  of  mind,  created  him  many  enemies;  but  as 
his  character  was  irreproachable,  the  voice  of  malevolence 
was  silent.  Yet,  Aristophanes  undertook,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Melitus—  a  frigid  poet,  destitute  of  ability,  and 
who  would  have  been  forgotten  long  since  but  for  his 
villany — to  ridicule  the  venerable  character  of  Socrates 
upon  the  stage ;  and,  when  once  the  way  was  open  to 
calumny  and  defamation,  the  fickle  populace  paid  no 
reverence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had  before 
regarded  with  the  most  profound  respect.  Melitus, 
together  with  Arritus  and  Lycon,  stood  forth  to  criminate 
him ;  they  roused  up  the  public  feeling  against  him  and 
his  disciples,  and  brought  their  false  charges  before  the  five 
hundred  judges.  He  was  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods.  In  his  defence  he 
modestly  said,  that  what  little  knowledge  he  possessed 
was  applied  to  the  service  of  the  Athenians ;  it  was  his 
wish  to  make  his  fellow  citizens  happy,  and  it  was  a  duty 
which  he  performed  at  the  special  command  of  the  gods,  i 
"  Whose  authority,"  said  he,  emphatically  to  his  judges, 
"  I  regard  more  than  yours."  Such  language,  uttered 
with  the  firmness  of  innocence,  and  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
and  by  a  man  who  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
astonished  and  irritated  the  tribunal.  Socrates  was  con- 
demned; and  when  ne  was  condemned,  according  to  the 
Athenian  Laws,  to  pass  sentence  on  himself,  he  said, 
"  For  my  attempts  to  teach  the  Athenian  youth  justice 
and  moderation,  and  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen 
more  happy,  let  me  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
the  remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the  Prytaneum ;  an 
honour,  O  Athenians  !  whieh  I  deserve  more  than  the 
victors  of  the  Olympic  games.  They  make  their  country- 
men more  happy  in  appearance,  but  I  have  made  you  so 
in  reality."  This  exasperated  the  judges  in  tho  highest 
degree;  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  He 
received  the  sentence  with  tranquillity,  for  his  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  learning  to  die.  Before  he  left  the 
tribunal,  he  recommended  to  their  care  his  defenceless 
children,  and  said  that  to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was 
going  to  hold  converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity. 

The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals  prevented 
his  execution  for  thirty  days,  during  which  time  he  was 
confined  in  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons.  He  dis- 
regarded the  intercession  of  his  friends;  and  when  it 
was  in  his  power,  he  refused  to  escape  from  the  prison. 
When  the  hour  to  drink  the  poison  arrived,  the  execu- 
tioner presented  him  the  cup,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Socrates  received  it  with  composure,  and  after  making  a 
libation  to  the  gods,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  while  breathing 
a  prayer; — tears  gushed  from  every  eye,  and  the  prison 
resounded  with  lamentations.  He  said,  "  my  friends,  I 
sent  away  the  women  that  I  might  not  behold  such  weak- 
ness; resume  your  courage,  the  man  who  renounces 
pleasure,  has  laboured  to  adorn  his  soul.  Death  should 
be  accompanied  by  good  omens."  So  saying,  he  drank 
it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and  soon  after  expired, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

And  so,  the  man  who  had  been  most  brave  in  battle, 
and  whose  courage  even  in  the  trying  hour  of  death  never 
forsook  him;  who,  though  poor,  received  no  salary  for 
his  instructions,  and  accepted  not  the  offers  of  his  dis- 
ciples; who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
and  had  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  who 
had  snatched  Alcibiades  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  saved  the  life  of  the  youthful  Zenophon :  who 


had  lived  a  life  of  devotion  to  his  fellow-men,  and  had 
sacrificed  all  worldly  pleasures  for  their  good  : — this  best 
of  men,  and  wisest  of  philosophers  was  now  a  sacrifice  to 
a  frigid  verse-writer,  whose  jealousy  had  been  kindled  by 
the  serpent  which  dwelt  in  his  own  wicked  breast.  And 
his  good  spirit  passed  away  to  those  bright  regions  where 
the  souls  of  good  men  dwell  in  righteousness  ;  and  where 
those  aspirations  which  were  their  daily  food  on  earth 
become  living  realities,  and  glories  unceasing.  And  if  our 
lives  be  good  and  true,  we  shall  hie  to  that  bright  world 
beyond  the  tomb,  to  talk  with  Socrates  and  Luther,  and 
Copernicus,  and  Galileo ;  and  all  the  wise  and  pure  spirits 
that  have  ever  taken  flesh.  4>.  Q.  2. 


SHUT  NOT  OUT  THE  LIGHT. 

To  the  Ten  Commandments  given 
With  the  sign  and  seal  of  heaven, 

There's  another  yet  to  write ; 
For  the  sake  of  erring  man, 
Keep  it  holy  ye  who  can, 

"  Shut  not  out  the  Light." 

Doors  of  knowledge  have  been  shut, 
And  there's  darkness  in  the  hut, 

Crime  and  wrong  instead  of  right ; 
Ye  who  boast  superior  clay, 
Mingle  justice  with  your  sway 

"  Shut  not  out  the  Light." 

There's  a  cry  from  kennel  streets, 
Where  the  poisoned  air  completes 

Social  ill  and  moral  blight ; 
If  ye  would  not  fill  our  jails, 
Out  of  crimes  which  such  entails, 

"  Shut  not  out  the  Light." 

There's  a  cry  where  children  pine, 
In  the  tramway  of  the  mine, 

Slaving  in  a  mental  night ; 
Where  the  factory  orphan  spins, 
Weaving  threads  and  weaving  sins, 

"  Shut  not  out  the  Light." 

Light  belongs  to  man  and  woman, 
God  hath  made  the  blessing  common, 

So  to  cheer  the  heart  and  sight 
Yet  a  cry  from  roof  to  basement, 
Comes  from  many  a  darkened  casement, 

"  Shut  not  out  the  Light." 

Ye  who  make  religious  seeming 
Hide  the  worst  of  worldly  scheming-, 

Teaching  wrong  and  shamming  right. 
Ye  who  make  your  power  and  place, 
Helps  to  blind  the  human  race, 

"Shut  not  out  the  Light." 

'Tis  a  caution  worth  your  care ; 
Scorn  it,  mock  it,  if  you  dare ; 

Spurn  it,  but  beware  its  might. 
As  you  value  trust,  or  love 
Man  below,  or  God  above, 

Shut  not  out  the  Light ! 

E.    H.    BURRINGTON. 


$nv  antr  £n 

ERRAND  BOYS. 

THE  old  axiom  that  "  many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in 
jest,"  was  never  better  verified  than  when  we  were  ironi- 
cally called  a  "Nation  of  Shopkeepers."  It  is  to  the 
truth  of  this  great  (and  perhaps  glorious)  fact  which  was 
levelled  at  us  in  the  motley  garb  of  jest,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  material  of  the  present  article,  for  as  the 
numerical  enlargement  of  the  hives  increases  the  swarm- 
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ing  of  the  bees,  so  the  multiplication  of  shops  increases 
the  germination  of  errand  boys.  As  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  there  are  myriads  of  insects  working  out  their 
lives,  and  under  the  direction  of  that  natural  instinct 
which  teaches  all  creatures  their  proper  means  of  ex- 
istence, contributing  their  portions  of  labour  to  the  great 
world's  necessities ;  so,  in  the  paths  of  society,  are  there 
countless  numbers  of  miniature  men  merrily  whirling 
round  with  the  wheel  of  toil,  who,  if  not  the  sole  pivots, 
upon  which  our  social  requirements  turn,  are  undoubtedly 
little  cog-wheels,  without  which,  the  intricate  machinery 
of  our  social  fabric  would  lag  as  heavily  as  a  steam 
engine,  wanting  but  one  of  those  small  pieces  of  mecha- 
nism which  helps  to  form  its  locomotive  principle. 

Errand  boys  abound  in  all  departments  of  social  life, 
but  in  the  money-making  division  it  is  that  they  nourish 
to  luxuriance.  They  are  the  small  beginnings,  the  taper 
end  of  trade,  the  seedlings  from  which  spring  the  huge 
trees  of  commerce.  Like  the  chameleon,  the  errand  boy 
is  a  changeable  animal,  a  creature  of  fixed  habits,  but 
indefinite  pursuits ;  the  boy  in  green  habiliments,  with 
gilt  hat-band,  "roily  poley"  buttons,  and  berliii  gloves 
of  to  day,  was  in  all  probability  the  same  young  gentle- 
man whom  you  met  yesterday  unwashed,  and  laden  with 
greens,  sinking  under  a  load  of  fish,  or  studying  and 
delivering  the  Times  at  a  neighbouring  door.  They  are 
the  juvenile  representatives  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  form  a  species  of 
fringe,  or  outer  and  more  useful  than  ornamental  edging 
of  the  respective  employments  to  which  they  belong ;  as 
for  instance,  "the  newsvender's  boy"  of  the  "press," 
the  doctor's  boy  of  medicine,  and  the  tradesman's,  or 
errand  boy  proper  of  productive  art ;  but,  the  first  named 
stands  pre-eminent  among  his  compeers,  and  consequently 
the  first  to  claim  our  attention;  and  who,  whose  ears 
have  been  regaled  with  the  delicious  sounds  of  Bow  bells, 
does  not  know  that  imp  of  intelligence— the  "news- 
vender's  boy,"  that  modern  adolescent  mercury,  who 
carries  the  bolts  of  the  modern  thunderer,  (the  press,)  to 
their  destined  billets  without  quaking;  happy  fellow, 
"  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  net ;  "  any  news  is  better  than 
no  news,  and  plenty  of  evil  better  than  little  of  good,  and 
though  the  smallest  and  least  paid  of  the  literary 
vultures  who  prey  upon,  and  vampire-like,  suck  the  very 
life's  blood  of  curiosity,  a  quire  of  papers  when  they 
touch  him,  like  a  globule  of  quicksilver  rolled  against  a 
point,  and  divided,  settle  themselves  in  the  many  break- 
fast-parlours and  coffee-rooms  comprised  within  his  dis- 
trict. He  is  expected  as  anxiously  and  regularly  by  his 
readers,  as  the  mail  trains  are  by  the  postal  authorities, 
and,  not  unfrequently  are  the  delays  of  these  trains  visited 
upon  the  poor  boy  himself,  by  a  disappointed  "  reader," 
who,  in  the  absence  of  his  morning  paper,  having  lost  his 
temper,  and  all  relish  for  his  coffee,  makes  him  res-* 
ponsible,  and  threatens  to  get  a  new  newsman,  notwith- 
standing the  boys  energetic,  "  f  papers  was'nt  out  afore 
Sir,  all  along  o'  the  news  from  Calif orney." 

What  the  hour  of  one  was  to  the  ghosts  of  romance, 
nine,  a.m.,  is  to  the  newsvender's  boy ;  his  "  stalking 
hour ;"  then  may  he  be  seen  tramping  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  hugging  under  his  arm  a  brown  paper,  or  little 
black  oilskin  cover,  from  the  ends  of  which  peep  out 
the  diurnal  missiles  of  modern  brains.  "  Advertisers  " 
take  their  wants,  petitions  and  cautions  to  the  "  papers," 
as  "  silversmiths,  their  metals  to  flattening  mills,"  to  be 
expanded  and  made  the  most  of  j  but  the  newsvender's 
boy  it  is  who  delivers  them  in  their  proper  quarters ;  he 
carries  wants  from  the  wantee  to  the  wanted — threats 
from  the  threatenee  to  the  threatened— in  fact,  he  is  a 
little  world,  perpetually  revolving  within  his  own  orbit, 
and  carrying  upon  his  back  (i.  e.  under  his  own  arm)  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  reflections ;  he  is  the  real  axis 
upon  which  the  battle-ground  of  intellect  moves  itself. 
And  is  lie  unconscious  of  his  own  importance  ?  we  think 


not ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  is  a  powerful  illustration  of 
the  life-colouring  with  which  particular  employments  dye 
individuals.  From  whence  come  those  astonishing 
objects  ?  They  are  cadets  of  mechanic  "  houses,"  and, 
as  regards  comforts  and  probable  prospects  at  their 
births — the  very  Antipodes  of  noble  scions — and  in  their 
earlier  years,  like  sparrows,  pick  up  their  daily  crumbs 
in  the  streets,  those  cupboard  safety  valves  of  the  working 
classes,  being  alas !  too  often  deposited  there  less  by 
careless  parents,  than  by  the  necessity  which  the 
wealthiest  metropolis  in  the  world  finds  of  packing  in 
close  parcels  her  most  sinewy  children. 

Hunger  is  the  whet-stone  of  wit,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  "  errand-boy  "  that  it  is  so,  for  he  is  launched  into  the 
wide  world  "  to  get  his  living,"  minus  capital  and  erudi- 
tion ;  the  want  of  the  latter  troubles  the  "  newsvender's 
boy "  but  little,  for  he  is  a  scholar  of  the  great  Sllf- 
teaching  university,  whose  celebrated  "  dean,"  poverty, 
has  made  more  shrewd  savans  than  all  those  "incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter."  The  "  newsvender's-boy," 
when  first  engaged,  comforts  himself,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  compeer  errand-boys,  but  in  keeping  with  the  adage, 
that  individuals  "  may  be  known  by  the  company  they 
keep ;"  the  nature  of  his  employment  speedily  fuses 
itself  among  his  intellectualities,  expanding,  and  then 
grinding  the  edge  of  his  native  wit  to  the  proper  focus 
for  his  vocation. 

The  professional  and  educational  progress  of  the 
"  newsvender's  boy "  is  gradual,  but  certain  in  its 
development.  His  first  task  is  the  folding  of  the 
morning  papers,  so  that  the  big  A.  in  the  first  column 
who  has  something  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  X.  Y.  Z.,  may  meet  the  visual  organs  of  the  latter 
alphabetic  terminus,  in  the  event  of  its  happening  to  be 
among  his  "  readers."  Much  is  due  to  the  conductors 
of  the  press,  for  placing  these  mysterious  curiosity-traps 
so  near  the  eyes  of  their  humble  coadjutors,  forming,  as 
they  do,  the  spring-boards  from  which  the  understanding 
of  our  little  heroes  leap  into  education.  These  letters 
are  the  first  mile-stones  upon  their  road  to  erudition, 
little  tantalizing  exciters  of  perplexity,  which,  the  more 
you  endeavour  to  extricate  yourself  from  the  labyrinth 
of  their  probable  meaning,  the  more  they  seem  to  be  im- 
pertinently and  paraphrastically  asking  you,  "  if  you 
don't  wish  you  may  understand  them."  They  are  the  first 
bright  stars  of  knowledge  which  peer  through  the  chaotic 
clouds  of  the  boy's  ignorance,  and  from  which  his  gaze 
becomes  unfixed  only  to  wander  over  the  neighbouring 
columns,  and  thus  the  boy,  like  an  actor  before  the 
curtain,  sees  each  day  the  same  spaces  and  departments, 
but  filled  with  a  different  diurnal  audience.  His  organ  of 
order  becomes  speedily  developed,  and  if  a  careless  reader 
gives  him  the  paper  with  the  "  leaders"  outside,  to  the 
"newsvender's  boy"  it  is  as  unnatural  and  unseemly 
as  for  him  to  walk  about  London  with  his  coat  reversed. 
His  repeated  observations  of  the  different  advertisements 
excite  his  interest,  and  he  reads  on,  at  first  listlessly,  then 
carefully,  till  he  has  mastered  all  the  the  "  clipper  built, 
copper  bottomed  A.  1.  ships,"  with  their  arrivals,  spoken, 
withs,  outgoings  and  short-comings ;  the  names  of  coun- 
tries, have  fallen  on  his  memory  till  they  have  formed 
a  slight  fabric  of  geography.  Then  he  reads  of  sales, 
"  alarming  sacrifices,"  "  terrific  failures,"  and  ' '  tremen- 
dous bargains,"  and  thus  gathers  some  commercial  know- 
ledge. He  troubles  his  head  but  little  with  those  mystical 
lists  of  "share"  and  "stock"  prices,  which  stand  isolated 
in  juvenile  type,  very  properly  and  modestly  out  of  the 
way  of  all,  but  those  who  must  have  a  separate  species 
of  intelligence  to  comprehend  them.  For  our  own  part, 
we  ever  leave  them  to  the  hard-headed,  malgre  the  infer- 
ence which  may  thereby  be  drawn  of  our  own  type  of 
personality.  For  the  exhibitions  and  theatres  he  has 
lively  curiosity,  and  is  learned  in  the  last  new  specimens 
of  newly-discovered  aboriginal  humanity,  or  the  latest 
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and  most  fashionable  delinquent,  who  has  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  town  that  he  is  stereotyped  in  wax, 
to  cause  shuddering  fits  to  improved  posterity,  as  the 
great  and  good  were  in  purest  parian  by  the  ancients, 
for  the  example  of  their  descendants.  Then,  peradven- 
ture,  he  gets  into  large  type,  which  frequently,  as  a  kind 
j  of  joke  upon  agility  and  sprightliness,  are  called  leaders  ; 
but  generally  he  prefers  to  bask  amid  desultory,  and  not 
consecutive  ideality — even  a  puff  paragraph,  upon  a  quack 
ointment  or  a  medicinal  snuff,  is  more  unctuous  and  pun 
gent  to  his  taste  than  the  "  paper  pellets"  from  the  brains 
of  the  most  powerful  political  arquebus. 

The  news-carrier  boy  leaves  his  couch  some  time  before 
the  smoke  from  the  London  chimney-pots  starts  on  its 
mission  to  the  clouds.  He  requires  no  calling,  for  his 
awakening  is  instinctive,  and  his  toilet  scarcely  less  so  ; 
if  in  the  winter,  like  a  mouse,  he  finds  his  way  to  the 
cupboard  in  the  dark,  and,  with  a  huge  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  in  each  hand,  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  "  Times" 
or  "  Chronicle"  office,  (perhaps)  to  pugilistically  force  his 
way  through  a  crowd  of  his  compeers  to  obtain  his 
share  of  the  early  editions.  His  breakfast-parlour  is  no 
close  room,  and  on  November  mornings  not  exactly 
covered  by  the  "  blue  vault  of  Heaven,"  but  a  narrow, 
muddy  street,  with  a  dense  atmosphere,  thick  as  jelly 
above  him ;  his  beverage  is  procured  at  one  of  the  peri- 
patetic establishments  which  are  stationed  in  the  busy 
districts  of  early  London,  and  is  compounded  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  degenerated  species  of  coffee  berry,  not  a 
little  diluted  with  boiling  water ;  and  the  exquisite  enjoys 
riot  his  mocha  over  his  "  Morning  Post "  with  keener 
relish  than  our  hero  his  dish  of  saloop  in  the  streets. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  encircling  London  newspaper 
offices  that  sharpens,  for  good  or  for  bad,  the  intellect  of 
all  who  come  under  its  influence,  and  the  meeting  of  these 
boys  at  these  establishments  is  a  repast  of  fun  to  the 
soberest-minded ;  it  is  on  the  principal  of  "  diamond  cut 
diamond,"  and  sparks  of  wit  are  rubbed  out  of  the 
dullest  of  them  by  the  continual  friction,  which  wears 
an  outlet  in  (to  use  their  own  term)  the  "thickest- 
headed  ;"  and  it  is  well  if  they  escape  with  a  mere  brain- 
knocking  and  not  a  more  physical  contact,  for  they  have 
a  strong  notion  of  the  "rights  of  persons,"  and  when 
those  are  invaded,  they  have  but  little  notion  of  appealing 
to  a  "  peace  congress"  for  arbitration. 

The  newsvender's  boy  having  obtained  and  carefully 
folded  his  papers,  the  next  upon  the  r6le  of  his  duties  is 
their  dissemination,  a  process  which  follows  in  the  imme- 
diate track  of  the  milkman,  and  requires  more  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  memory  than  the  thoughtless  are  willing  to 
believe.  Like  the  latter,  he  has  a  "walk" — "  a  paper 
walk" — this  may  be  a  new  name,  but  it  is  an  old  fact. 
On  his  list  of  early  readers — which,  by  the  way,  is  gene- 
rally a  mental  one — he  has  his  "  regulars"  and  his  "  de- 
sultories,"  the  first  paying  by  the  quarter,  and  the  latter 
by  the  hour;  then  he  has  also  his  "  occasional,"  who 
trouble  him  most,  fetching  the  "  paper"  just  to  look  at 
a  particular  advertisement.  The  first  part  of  his  list,  the 
"  regulars,"  he  learns  as  school -boys  learn  their  Latin 
grammar,  by  the  fixature  practice,  by  calling  at  particular 
spots  at  particular  times,  thereby  rendering  the  know- 
ledge indelible.  The  second,  or  "  desultories,"  from  the 
irregularity  of  their  requiring  his  services,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  chronicling  in  his  memory  the  pennies  which 
are  "  owing"  (for  in  the  absence  of  that  coin  he  is  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  give  credit),  this  portion  of  his  duties 
is  extremely  perplexing ;  and  as  for  the  last,  the  "  occa- 
sional advertisement,"  or  last  "fashionable  murder" 
readers,  they  are  his  abhorrence  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
difficulties,  the  uewsvender's  boy  chronicles  the  whole 
of  his  readers  in  his  memory,  and  yet  has  sufficient 
buoyancy  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  blend  business  with 
pleasure  and  instruction  (thrice  happy  trio),  and  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  metropolitan  wit,  for,  with  his  papers, 


he  frequently  delivers  a  jeu  cT  esprit.  We  remember  an 
instance  which  occurred  some  short  time  since  to  a  vene- 
rable and  time-honoured  friend,  who,  having  detained 
the  paper,  as  with  reverence  say  we  it,  old  gentlemen  too 
frequently  will,  long  past  "  his  hour,"  paying  but  small 
regard  to  the  boy's  many  attempts  at  arresting  his  atten- 
tion by  the  shouting  of  pa-par !  The  boy's  shouting 
became  more  vehement.  The  old  reader,  annoyed  at  his 
pertinacity,  threw  up  the  window  of  his  breakfast-parlour, 
and  wrathfully  ejaculated,  "  Don't  make  that  noise,  you 
rascal— who  are  you  calling  ?  "  "  Why  you,  o'  course, 
my  venerable  parent;  you're  enuff  to  make  your  reg'lar 
hour  itself  holler  wi'  stretching  it  out  so  big  for  a  penny ; 
here  a'  I  been  singing  out  papar  for  this  half-hour,  and 
you  been  taking  no  more  notice  than  if  I  wor  nobody, 
and  my  time  of  no  more  consequence  than  your  own." 
The  boy  hurled  impudence,  but  so  impregnated  with  truth 
was  it,  that  it  excited  laughter  and  thought  rather  than 
indignation  and  obstinacy  in  the  bosom  of  my  old  friend, 
who  began  to  think,  that  even  an  "  errand-boy's"  time 
might  be  of  consequence. 

The  electrical  spirit  which  characterizes  the  whole 
composition  of  a  daily  paper,  from  the  first  line  in  the 
reporter's  note  book,  to  its  final  issue,  ultimately  exhausts 
itself  upon  the  "  newsvender's  boy,"  whose  labour  com- 
mences with  the  early  train  editions,  to  finish  only  with 
the  distribution  of  the  evening  papers,  which  frequently 
keeps  him,  as  it  has  been  elegantly  phrased,  with  his 
"  nasal  organ  to  the  grindstone,"  till  a  late  hour.  To 
leave  a  paper  until  the  next  morning  is  derogatory  to  his 
dignity,  and  part  of  the  lusiness  proper  only  of  the 
depopulating  fluid  merchant  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
His  vocation,  if  not  of  higher,  is  at  least  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  that  of  the  blue  and  red  letter  mercuries,  so  long 
celebrated  for  the  peculiar  performance  which  they  play 
upon  the  knockers  of  the  metropolitan  million  j  for  in  the 
exalted  perfectibility  of  the  "press,"  he  is  frequently 
enabled  to  deliver  the  "  latest  intelligence  "  of  great  in- 
ternational and  foreign  events  in  advance,  even  of  its 
having  been  received  by  the  great  official  news  organs 
themselves. 

"  Every  man  has  his  mission,"  and  though  ignorant  of 
its  precise  tendency,  the  value  of  the  missionary  is  not 
lessened.  Then  we  exhort  the  world  not  to  pass  by,  with 
contemptuous  neglect,  these  important  items  in  the  outer 
mechanism  of  the  "  press,"  for  the  newsvender's  boy,  if 
but  a  small,  is  a  strong  pillar  of  the  "  fourth  estate ;  for 
Atlas-like  he  carries  a  world  (of  news)  upon  his  back, 
and  that  too  most  heterogeneously  mixed.  A  locomotive 
epitome  of  future  history  whose  seeds  and  plantlings  are 
embodied  in  a  vast  collection  of  current  "wars,  and 
rumours  of  wars,"  messages  by  "  telegraph,"and  "  special 
engine;"  " alarming  insurrections,"  " outbreakings  of 
fresh  emeutes,"  and  communications  from  "our  own 
correspondents."  The  weight  of  intelligence  which  these 
soys  carry  is  perfectly  wonderful,  nay  almost  super- 
natural ;  for  when  their  budget  is  opened,  it  discloses,  not 
an  isolated  piece,  but  a  complete  cycle  of  news.  In  the 
Droduction  of  a  paper,  talent  and  industry  toil  up  the 
steps  of  perseverance ;  but  to  find  our  hero  at  the  apex, 
when  the  news  which  has  concentrated  itself  in  its 
upward  rising,  becomes  before  him  like  an  avalanche 
starting  from  the  extreme  altitude  of  an  Alpine  height, 
requiring  but  the  motion  of  his  foot  to  become  distributed 
over  the  tables  of  millions.  Among  the  really  privileged 
classes,  we  more  especially  count  those  who  have  time 
'or  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  the  "  morning  papers," 
and  none  has  more  of  that  valuable  commodity  than  the 
newsvender's  boy,"  who,  though  unable  to  devour  it  with 
the  leisure  of  a  boa  constrictor,  relishes  every  morsel  with 
ceener  gusto,  than  those  celebrated  elongations  of  natural 
listory  their  peculiar  meals,  for  perverse  man  has  ever 
bund  a  pleasure  in  the  "forbidden,"  from  Adamitic 
;unes,  down  to  the  cook  of  1849,  who  enjoys  more  the 
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corners  of  the  most  delicate  viands,  en  passant  to  table, 
than  the  honest  legitimacy  of  her  own  board. 

Like  quack  medicines,  whose  catholicon  powers,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  are  ever  directed  against  incurable  diseases, 
are  the  essays  upon  pride,  holding  out  hopes  to  the  hope- 
less, when  legitimate  science  has  "  given  all  over,"  and 
as  a  dernier  ressort  left  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  doctor 
nature ;  and  there  are  as  many  of  the  black  spots  of  pride 
hopelessly  sprinkled  in  the  boy  department  of  nature's 
"  extensive  stock,"  as  in  any  other,  and  amongst  news- 
venders'  boys  in  particular,  for  though  seldom  bitten  with 
the  cacoethes  scribendi,  they  are  the  mercuries  of  those 
who  have  that  misfortune ;  and  the  fragments  which  are 
blown  about  the  world  from  under  the  brain-hammers  of 
the  latter,  in  the  formation  of  the  leaf-gold  of  knowledge, 
fall  upon  them  par  accident ;  and,  being  tolerably  sized 
•with  intelligence,  they  become  gilt  with  the  pride  of 
learning,  and  feeling  the  dignity  of  their  "calling"  strong 
upon  them,  they  get  the  mental  spirit  of  superiority  over 
other  boys,  and  a  la  human  nature,  become  a  few  heads 
taller  than  other  boys. 

The  "  newsvender's  boy  "  is  less  a  domesticated  animal 
than  almost  any  other  genus  of  the  errand  boy  race,  for 
while  others  employ  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  the  little  domestic  offices,  common  to  social  life ; 
the  "waking  hours,"  of  our  news-office  imp,  are  occupied 
in  the  open  streets,  wandering  perpetually  from  door  to 
door  like  the  postman — ever  stopping  and  going,  but 
seldom  exorcising  his  unquiet  spirit  with  even  the  ghost 
of  rest.  The  news  vender's  boy  is  a  "  boy  of  the  world," 
and  must  have  some  mysterious  connection  with  that 
immaterial,  but  juvenile  Paul  Pry,  better  known  as 
Miles's  Boy,  who  knows  everybody's  business,  but  (we 
suppose)  his  own,  for  if  the  tailor  is  in  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  a  coat  without  the  money,  with  the 
single  front  parlour  of  "  No.  26,"  or  the  upholsterer, 
whether  he  shall  not  accept  the  carte  blanche  order  for 
furniture  from  the  "  big  house,  close  by,"  because  it  has 
just  come,  and  keeps  a  carriage ;  he  has  but  to  apply  to 
the  nearest  newspaper  boy,  probably  to  hear  that  "  the 
poor  single  front  parlour  is  very  respectable,  and  has  had 
the  '  Times '  every  morning  reg'lar  for  the  last  three  years 
afore  it  goes  out  of  a  morning,  and  that  the  big  house's 
carriage  is  jobbed,  and  like  the  newsvender's  bill  for  a 
whole  cycle  of  '  readings'  and  periodicals  supplied  within 
a  week  or  so,  is  not  paid  for." 

Being  an  executive  official  of  the  "  republic  of  letters," 
he  thinks,  (as  he  says,)  but  "  small  bones  "  of  the  shades 
of  rank,  and  is  either  a  leveller  of  others,  or  what  is  more 
sensible,  a  raiser  of  himself,  for  he  is  on  intimate  terms 
with  a  Member  of  Parliament*  and  a  Judge  "in  the 
square,"  and  rejoices  in  a  nod  of  recognition  from  the 
Military  Magnate,  who  parades  the  neighbourhood  so 
perpendicularly,  and  casts  before  him  such  a  halo  ofstand- 
backishness,  that  he  might  not  unreasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  a  conductor  of  electricity,  (vulgarity,)  from  the 
lower  world  into  illimitable  space,  where  it  would  melt 
into  nothingness,  and  be  for  ever  taken  from  the  earth.  In 
fact,  he  knows  everything,  and  everybody,  and  is  a  species 
of  local  lexicon.  "  The  'thorities  may  be  very  clever  and 
knowing,"  said  our  own  newsvender's  boy,  one  day  to  us, 
alluding  to  the  registrars  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages ;  "  but  could' nt  I  put  'em  up  to  a  little  now  and 
then  ; "  and  we  believe  him,  for  what  with  his  com- 
munications with  the  great  sources  of  all  domestic  intelli- 
gence, (servant  maids,)  and  the  tact  which  his  profession 
gives  him  of  handling  and  dishing  up  news ;  he  embodies 
into  events,  with  such  celerity,  the  shadows  which  they 
cast  before  them,  that  as  he  somewhat  inelegantly 
remarks,  "  the  very  parties  concerned  are  doubled  up  in 
a  heap  with  astonishment  at  that  ere's  being  a  real  fact, 
what  they  had  only  before  thought  of." 

With  the  small  appreciation  with  which  swine  regard 
pearls,  has  the  reality  of  our  present  portrait  hitherto 


been  noticed  by  the  community  at  large,  and  considered 
as  a  mere  mite ;  but,  as  the  latter  insect  is  produced  out 
of  the  richest  cheese,  so  is  the  "newsvender's  boy," 
from  the  enriching  of  modern  journalism.  He  is  one  of 
the  new  fruits  which  have  been  created  by  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  modern  times,  and  to  estimate  him  aright, 
his  value  is  more  intrinsic  than  ornamental;  you  must 
not  judge  of  the  kernel  by  the  shell,  nor  the  boy  by 
his  habiliments,  for  the  most  limpid  streams  are  fre- 
quently the  most  shallow,  and  when  society  becomes  less 
exacting  to  her  industrious  classes — paying  for  their 
services  with  lengthened  leisure  and  increased  pay,  he 
will  become  still  more  worthy  of  his  "calling"  than  he 
is,  and  a  valuable  coadjutor  of  that  glorious  band  of  in- 
tellectuals, whose  every  effort  is  to  emancipate  humanity 
from  the  galling  thrall  of  ignorance.  Having  exhausted 
our  space,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  "errand  boys" 
generally,  reserve  them  for  a  future  paper. 

WILLIAM  DALTON. 
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Emanuel  Swedenborg  :  a  Biography.     By  JAMES  JOHN 

GARTH  WILKINSON.  William  Newbery,  London. 
THERE  is  no  study  more  important  than  that  of  the 
biography  of  great  men.  Indeed  their  history,  well 
written,  would  be  the  history  of  the  world  ;  it  would 
contain  a  detail,  not  only  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  its 
subjects,  but  of  the  undercurrents  running  below  the  sur- 
face of  society  :  for  really  great  minds  are  at  once  the  re- 
ceptacles into  which  all  humanity  empties  itself,  and  the 
crucibles  where  heterogeneous  materials  are  blended,  and 
assume  different  shapes  and  new  qualities.  Large  souls 
are  like  mirrors,  reflecting  back  all  the  objects  which 
come  before  them  ;  but,  unlike  mirrors,  they  tint  the 
images  with  the  hues  of  their  own  mental  complexion, 
and  modify  them  by  their  own  forms  of  thought  ;  and 
thus,  while  they  reveal  the  past,  they  fill  up  the  present, 
and,  as  it  were,  sketch  in  dim  outline  the  future.  Who 
are  great  men  ?  The  true  answer  must  be  —  all  those  who 
do  great  deeds  and  think  great  thoughts,  whether  those 
thoughts  or  deeds  be  good  or  evil  ;  all  those  who  volun- 
tarily and  visibly  influence  the  destinies  of  great  masses 
of  men.  Mahomet,  Napoleon,  and  Newton  were  all  great 
men  —  not  great  for  their  goodness,  but  great  for  their 
greatness.  It  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  a  loose  mode  of 
expression,  to  suppose  that  greatness  and  goodness  have 
any  necessary  connection.  Evils  may  be  as  great  as  bene- 
fits, and,  in  fact,  they  generally  are  greater.  Viewing 
greatness  in  this  light,  it  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  those 
who  think  Swedenborgianism  heresy,  that  Swedenborg 
was  a  great  man  ;  and  unless  we  scan  incorrectly  the 
signs  which  are  appearing  upon  the  religious  and  intellec- 
tual horizon,  he  will  be  a  still  greater.  His  name  and 
doctrines  have  been  a  talisman  by  which  a  few  have 
hitherto  unlocked  the  doors  of  a  faith,  at  once  as  intense 
as  that  of  Judaism  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  and 
as  intellectual  and  scientific  as  any  of  the  many 
systems  of  Theism  which  have  emanated  from  the  meta- 
physical mind  of  Germany;  and  they  must  become  a 
sign  of  power  to  greatly  increased  numbers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  glad  to  see  this  work.  The  biographer 
(Mr.  Wilkinson)  is  a  gentleman  well  fitted  for  the  task  in 
which  he  has  engaged.  He  has  edited  some  of  the  works 
of  the  Swedish  seer  —  is  versed  in  his  philosophy,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  his  doctrines.  If  we  are  not  greatly 
at  fault,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been 
the  biographer  of  Swedenborg.  This  work  is  written  by 
one  who  is  an  avowed  believer,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  article  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  which  does 
not  betray  a  trace  of  partiality  ;  but  still  there  is  suffi- 
cient intrinsic  evidence  ia  the  similarity  of  arrangement 
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and  method,  and  the  almost  literal  identity  of  some 
paragraphs  to  justify  us  in  attributing  them  to  the  same 
source.  There  are  two  different  aspects  in  which  Mr. 
Wilkinson  regards  Swedenborg ;  first,  as  a  philosopher  of 
nature,  and  second,  as  a  seer,  theologian  and  philosopher 
of  spirit,  a  division  which  is  called  for  by  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  subject  of  this  biography.  We  cannot 
imagine  two  more  apparently  different  men  than  Sweden- 
borg at  the  different  periods  of  his  existence.  We  are 
unable  to  conceive  of  efforts  having  apparently  more 
various  directions  than  Swedenborg's,  in  the  different 
phases  of  his  life ;  but  still  really  through  all,  we  see  the 
working  of  that  great  law  of  unity  for  which  he  so 
scientifically  and  logically  contended,  and  behold  the 
same  man  pursuing  steadily  and  steadfastly  the  same  end, 
the  paths  only,  by  which  he  purposed  to  arrive  at  it,  being 
different.  The  student  who  has  acutely  watched  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  acts,  and  the  different  steps  by 
which  it  ascends  or  descends  from  a  given  position,  easily 
recognises  what  we  know  as  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Events  which  we  are  not  able  to  predict  become  natural 
and  accountable  in  their  fulfilment.  Changes  are  not 
sudden.  They  are  always  long  preparing  before  the  con- 
summation arrives ;  the  signs  are  afterwards  seen  to  have 
been  as  plentiful  as  the  falling  leaves  scattered  by  the 
autumn  wind,  to  herald  the  near  advent  of  the  coming 
snows ;  and  if  we  do  not  recognise  them  the  fault  is  in 
our  incapacity  or  want  of  observation,  and  not  in  the 
signs  themselves.  Swedenborg's  life  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  this ;  his  scientific  works  show  progress  from 
point  to  point  upwards  in  a  regular  series  of  develop- 
ment, till  it  reaches  its  highest  point,  and  there  the 
scientific  mingles  almost  naturally  with  the  theological; 
and  the  causes  seem  so  evident,  that  our  physiologists 
would  be  at  no  loss  to  account  in  their  own  manner  for 
the  changes,  which  from  that  moment  took  place,  and  the 
effects  which  followed,  without  reference  to  supernatural 
intervention,  or  divine  revelation.  Instead  of  following 
j  closely  the  very  able  work  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  or 
attempting  to  give  a  resume  of  it,  for  it  is  so  condensed 
that  we  could  scarcely  abridge  it,  and  so  connected  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  and  almost  unjust  to  extract  any  of 
its  elegant  passages  without  their  context  ;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  sketch  shortly  the  life  progress  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man  of  whom  it  treats,  and  to  blend  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  text  with  such  remarks  as  may  occur 
to  our  comparatively  unprepared  and  impartial  mind. 

Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  church,  and  his  connections  were  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  had  great  influence.  In  his 
youthful  days,  his  mind  manifested  a  strong  venerative 
arid  religious  tendency,  and  the  fervour  of  his  prayers  was 
so  remarkable,  that  his  parents  were  wont  to  say  that 
angels  spake  through  his  mouth.  He  was  evidently,  even 
at  this  early  period,  inclined  towards  a  habit  of  concen- 
tration and  self  abstraction ;  and  the  curiosity,  so  charac- 
teristic of  children,  took  a  theological  turn,  and  vented 
itself  in  puzzling  questions  as  to  the  abstract  doctrines 
regarding  the  Divine  nature.  The  father  of  Swedenborg, 
a  good  and  wise  man,  appears  to  have  left  the  mind  of 
the  child  free  from  mere  sectarian  dogmas,  but  great  care 
was  bestowed  upon  his  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  attained  high  academical  distinction,  and 
took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  first  bent  of 
his  mind,  directed  no  doubt  by  his  scholastic  training, 
seems  to  have  been  towards  literature,  and  he  published 
some  efforts  which  show  deep  thought  and  considerable 
powers  of  judgment  and  discrimination  ;  and  some  poems 
are  preserved  which  show  intellectual  power  and  patriotic 
heroism,  rather  than  imagination  or  elegance.  The  mere 
literary  era  soon  ceased,  and  Swedenborg  appears  then 
to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  big  earnest  practical 
mind,  by  attaching  himself  to  the  study  of  mechanics,  and 
by  the  favour  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  became  at  once 


the  associate  and  the  pupil  of  the  Swedish  Archimedes 
— Polheim,  the  engineer  of  that  warlike  monarch.  While 
thus  situated,  Swedenborg  by  means  of  machines  of  his 
own  invention,  transported  some  large  vessels  fourteen 
miles  over  hill  and  valley,  and  by  their  aid  Charles  was 
enabled  to  bring  his  artillery  under  the  very  walls  of 
Frederickshall.  Charles  designed  that  Swedenborg  should 
have  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Polheim  to  whom 
he  was  attached,  but  that  alliance  was  prevented  by 
the  lady  having  a  more  favoured  lover,  on  the  discovery 
of  which,  Swedenborg  withdrew  his  pretensions.  No 
doubt  this  disappointment  had  a  great  effect  upon  his 
future  course — it  deepened  the  tendency  towards  ab- 
straction which  we  have  before  noticed,  threw  him  back 
upon  himself  and  helped  to  make  him  the  solitary  thinker 
and  unwearied  worker  he  afterwards  became.  After  saying 
that  Charles  XII.  conferred  upon  Swedenborg  the  office 
of  Assessor  to  the  Royal  Metallic  College,  and  ennobled 
him,  we  shall  deal  as  little  as  may  be  with  him  as  a 
private  individual  or  a  public  official,  and  more  as  the 
man  as  he  stands  before  the  world.  Shortly  after  attain- 
ing manhood,  Swedenborg  evinced  a  strong  disposition 
to  travel.  His  locomotion  was  almost  incessant.  His 
mind  was  as  active  as  his  body  ;  for  works  of  magnitude 
and  deep  research  issued,  in  an  almost  unceasing  series, 
from  his  pen.  He  visited  repeatedly  the  various  Conti- 
nental States  and  England,  printing  and  publishing  his 
books  in  almost  every  country  he  visited.  By  a  natural 
transition  to  a  mind  like  his,  after  mechanics,  mathematics 
engaged  his  attention,  and  he  published  treatises  which 
are  still  esteemed  worthy  of  his  high  scientific  reputation. 
But  his  was  not  the  mind  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
special  or  the  abstract,  and  he  plunged  from  terrestrial 
mechanics,  and  the  forms  and  relations  of  bodies,  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  Universe,  where  his  large  mind  revelled 
in  a  boundless  sphere  at  once  of  thought  and  fact,  and 
spun  a  wondrous  wbb  of  philosophy.  The  motion  of  the 
earth,  the  planets  and  the  forces  of  the  tides,  and  their 
antecedent  actions  and  tendencies  were  the  material  upon 
which  he  exercised,  on  a  larger  stage,  the  mechanical  and 
mathematical  knowledge  with  which  his  brain  was  stored. 
Those  subjects  handled  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  restless 
spirit  intent  on  exploring  fresh  fields,  and  wresting  from 
nature  new  knowledge,  turned  again  from  generals  to 
particulars,  from  the  contemplation  of  planets  to  the 
consideration  of  atoms,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  evolving  till  then  unknown 
theories  of  form  and  development,  and  embodying  all 
in  a  vast  work  of  generalization,  which  almost  exhausted 
the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature.  On,  still  on,  rushed  the 
inquiring  mind,  from  facts  to  principles,  and  from  prin- 
ciples to  newer  facts;  it  bridged  across  the  chasm 
between  inanimate  and  animate  nature;  and  we  find 
Swedenborg  entering  with  still  youthful  ardour  upon  the 
study  of  anatomy,  upon  which  subject  he  soon  gave  in 
his  works  convincing  proof  of  mastery.  On  again  from 
facts  to  principles,  from  details  to  generalization,  he 
advanced  boldly  to  the  contemplation  of  physiology, 
and  ended  his  purely  scientific  career,  by  publishing 
researches  upon  the  highest  portion  of  creation — man, 
which  may  still  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  most 
eminent  physiologists.  What  was  the  end  and  object  of 
all  this  herculean  labour  ?  Was  it  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe,  or  a  yearning  after  those  mystic  truths, 
which,  like  the  dim  fancies  of  summer  shadows  have 
haunted  the  mind  of  the  great  and  wise  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  which  create  an  echo  in  the  universal  heart  of 
humanity,  and  quickening  the  pulses  of  the  sage  and  the 
boor,  find  expression  in  the  popular  superstitions  of  all 
countries  and  all  times  ?  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Swedenborg' a 
writings,  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  impression,  that 
even  from  the  beginning  of  his  scientific  career,  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  highest  of  all  human  aims ;  the  com- 
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prehension  of  intelligence — the  knowledge  of  mind.  The 
unity  of  his  plan ;  the  wideness  of  his  grasp ;  the  easy 
steps  by  which  he  rose  from  one  summit  of  science  to 
another,  the  facility  with  which  he  adapted  details ;  the 
resolute  energy  with  which  he  laboured,  all  show  a 
mind  devoted  to  a  high  purpose.  He  studied  first 
forms,  and  then  the  forces  by  which  they  are  governed  ; 
then  he  analyzed  the  mass,  and  recombined  it  into  a 
harmonious  system,  and  after  mastering  matter  he  sought 
earnestly  for  the  connecting  link,  by  which  it  is  bound  to 
mind  in  the  human  frame  where  mind  resides.  It  seems 
as  though  he  thought  that  the  Creator,  (for  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  was  a  postulate  never  absent  from  his  mind) 
had  begun  with  simple  essences,  had  gone  thence  to  forms, 
then  to  principles  of  action,  and  then  to  the  more  complex 
facts  of  the  universe ;  and  that  the  road  to  knowledge  was 
to  begin  at  the  lowest  point,  and  tread  backward  in  the 
footsteps  of  Deity,  to  the  source  of  thought  and  life'  For 
this  he  explored  the  spheres,  delved  amid  the  minerals, 
contemplated  the  vegetable  creation,  and  scrutinized  the 
fleshy  garb  of  humanity ;  for  this  he  studied  laws,  gathered 
details,  and  generalized  his  mountains  of  facts  into  start- 
ling and  wide,  but  consistent  theories.  But,  although  he 
found  everywhere  organization  to  confirm  him  in  the 
faith  of  his  childhood  in  a  pre-eminent  power,  and  a  pre- 
existing intelligence,  that  power  and  that  intelligence  too 
subtle  for  mortal  sense  still  eluded  his  grasp.  Yet  like  the 
alchemists  of  old,  who,  seeking  for  results  which  they  did 
not  find,  found  valuable  truths  which  they  did  not  seek  ; 
he,  in  the  fruitless  search  amid  matter  for  mind,  discovered 
some  principles  which  are  probably  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  physiology;  and  he  appears  to  have 
formed  within  himsself  the  germs  of  those  theories  which 
afterwards  became  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his 
theological  doctrines.  Thus  be  propounded  a  law  of 
unity  which  asserted  that  the  atoms  of  organs  are  like  the 
organs  themselves ;  for  example,  that  each  particle  of  the 
liver  is  a  small  liver ;  each  part  of  the  lung  a  small  lung. 
That  when  we  know  the  form  and  functions  of  the 
greater  we  also  know  the  form  and  functions  of  all  the 
lesser  which  it  contains,  and  which  go  to  make  up  its 
aggregate  form.  The  doctrine  of  correspondence  which 
asserted  the  connection  between  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  the  action  of  the  brain.  The  doctrine  of 
of  association  which  places  in  close  neighbourhood  parts 
having  sympathy  with  each  other. 

The  essentially  scientific  life  of  Swedenborg  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  he  was  entering  upon  a  new  state,  which 
we  can  only  consider  with  hesitation  and  diffidence,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  deep  wonder.  Previous,  however,  to  the 
change  being  consummated,  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"The  Love  and  Worship  of  God,"  which  seems  to 
be  the  parallel  link  in  his  intellectual  life,  to  that  which 
he  was  seeking  between  spirit  and  matter.  It  is  a  bold 
and  energetic,  yet  modest,  attempt  to  marry  science  to 
religion,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  connection 
between  the  body  of  Swedenborg's  intellect  and  the 
soul  of  his  spiritual  outpourings.  It  was  a  sign  of  the 
change,  in  the  shadow  of  which  his  mind  was  then 
abiding. 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at  the 
character  of  Swedenborg.  His  scientific  reputation  was 
very  high,  not  so  much  for  the  minuteness  or  correctness 
of  his  scientific  knowledge  as  for  his  vast  grasp  of  mind, 
and  his  power  of  generalization.  If  he  had  never  written 
another  line  his  name  would  have  stood  high.  In  his 
own  country,  he  held  a  valuable  and  honourable  office, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  royalty,  and 
all  the  great  and  wise  of  the  land.  His  circumstances 
were  easy  ;  he  had  always  shown  an  aversion  to  meta- 
physics ;  he  was  remarkable  for  a  disposition  to  avoid 
controversy  or  competition;  he  was  regular,  virtuous, 
and  religious  in  his  habits ;  he  had  always  been  indif- 
ferent to  personal  fame  or  aggrandizement,  and  he  had 


passed  the  middle  term  of  life ;  but  robust  and  healthy, 
he  was  bent  upon  pursuing  his  scientific  studies.  Such 
a  man  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  become  a  visionary, 
but  he  is  still  less  likely  to  have  become  an  impostor. 
Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  is  against  such  a  sup- 
position. If  what  followed  be  untrue,  assuredly  Swedeu- 
borg  was  himself  deceived.  If  we  must  accept  either 
alternative,  we  must  write  him  down  from  this  point, 
insane.  But  then  his  followers  allege,  with  truth,  the 
power  and  number  of  his  subsequent  writings — the 
facility  with  which  he  applied  his  past  knowledge,  to 
illustrate  his  new  experiences — the  virtuous  manner  of 
his  life,  his  quiet,  reasonable,  and  unostentatious  habits, 
to  the  contrary,  and  those  who  do  not  pin  then:  faith  to 
him,  are  left  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  be  "  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth "  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

About  the  year  1743,  Swedenborg  suddenly  gave  up 
all  his  scientific  researches,  resigned  his  office  of  assessor, 
retaining,  however  (by  the  King's  favour),  his  salary, 
and  alleging  that  God  had  appeared  to  him  in  person, 
and,  opening  his  spiritual  eyes,  commanded  him  to  a 
divine  work — he  devoted  himself  to  spiritual  writing. 
If  this  were  believed  by  Swedenborg  himself,  if  the  un- 
likely supposition  of  imposition  be  given  up,  the  learned 
will  refer  this  to  a  species  of  delusion,  arising  from  an 
ecstatic  or  trance-like  state,  produced  primarily  either 
by  bodily  or  mental  derangement,  or  both — and  con- 
tinued as  a  monomania — others  will  be  inclined  to 
include  it  among,  or  as  analogous  to,  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  as  firmly  convinced  as  of  his  own  existence. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both  suppositions. 
Swedenborg  lived  in  this  state  nearly  thirty  years,  his 
health  continued  unimpaired  almost  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  which  is 
almost  inconsistent  with  disease  of  body  or  brain;  and 
the  absence  of  monomania  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  unlike  monomaniacs,  he  never  paraded  or  ob- 
truded his  opinions.  With  regard  to  the  mesmeric  theory, 
his  state  was  a  normal  and  not  an  abnormal  condition  ; 
there  were  none  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  operator 
and  patient,  and  the  trances,  if  they  were  such  never 
disabled  him  from  having  ordinary  intercourse  with  the 
ordinary  world.  Altogether,  the  question  is  a  puzzle 
which  sets  reason  at  nought,  and  is  only  to  be  solved  by 
the  faith  of  such  believers  as  the  author  of  this  biography. 
It  is  beyond  our  power  to  decide,  and  we  can  only  play 
the  part  of  humble  narrators  of  the  wondrous  tales  which 
follow.  We  may,  however,  mention  a  curious  analogy 
between  the  state  of  Swedenborg  and  that  which 
is  often  the  result  of  mesmeric  experiments.  He  seemed 
rather  to  have  an  expansion  of  his  old  knowledge  than 
any  accession  of  new,  for  astronomers  not  having  then 
discovered  the  planet  Herschel,  he  treats  Saturn  as  the 
ultimate  planet.  It  is  also  singular  to  notice  that  Swe- 
denborg had  evidently  been  pondering  upon  his  theory 
of  the  connection  between  respiration  and  cerebral  action, 
and  had  probably  been  trying  experiments  similar  to 
those  of  Colonel  Townsend,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
could  so  manage  the  breathing  organs  that  his  heart  ceased 
to  beat,  and  bis  body  appeared  to  be  dead,  till  it  was 
resuscitated  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  who  actually 
died  during  one  of  these  voluntary  trances.  How  far 
this  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  decide ;  be  that  as  it  may,  from  this  time  volu- 
minous works  continually  arose  with  unheard  of  rapidity 
from  the  seer's  pen,  in  which  were  recorded  the  most 
startling  viaions,  and  the  most  astounding  doctrines  were 
confidently  propounded.  All  controversy  was  met  by 
indifference.  Sneers  were  unnoticed,  and  sophisms  and 
discourtesy  were  faced  with  unruffled  serenity  or  dignified 
reproof.  In  these  volumes,  Swedenborg  professes  to 
have  stood  face  to  face  with  his  Creator — to  have  visited 
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the  heavens  and  hell — to  have  conversed  with  the  mighty 
dead  of  past  time — and  to  have  become  familiar  with  the 
secrets  of  time  and  eternity.  He  affirms  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  trinity  of  its  qualities — the  celestial, 
the  human,  and  the  operative  force  proceeding  from  them. 
He  tells  us  of  the  universality  of  matter  which  is  merely 
an  extension  so  to  speak  of  the  soul,  as  the  whole  crea- 
tion is  an  extension  of  the  Divinity.  He  tells  us  of  the 
atonement  as  made  by  God  himself,  taking  upon  him- 
self humanity.  He  treats  of  the  Bible  as  being  the  ma- 
nifestation, or  word  of  divinity,  and  having  three  senses 
the  celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  literal,  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  angels,  and  to  men  in  the  different 
states  of  intelligence  which  they  occupy.  He  denies  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  which  is  but  the  form  of  the 
soul,  and  that  form  the  soul  retains  after  its  grosser 
accessories  have  perished.  He  says  that  things  and 
beings  are  modified  by  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and 
that  the  state  of  the  soul  governs  all  else.  He  affirms  that 
a  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  took  place  in  the  last 
century,  and  that  hell  is  already  peopled — that  heaven 
and  hell  are  but  states  of  the  soul,  and  that  freewill  is  in 
operation  even  there.  He  makes  heaven  scarcely  more 
than  a  sublimated  earth,  purged  of  its  impurities  and 
intensified  in  its  pure  delights,  and  hell  a  place  of 
self-imposed  mental  torture.  He  elevates  love  as  the 
greatest  principle  of  all.  He  denies  the  dogma  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  makes  it  depend  on  faith,  charity, 
and  good  works,  and  weaves  and  interweaves  a  system 
in  which  all  is  each,  and  each  is  all,  with  descriptions 
more  gorgeous  and  sublime  than  ever  enriched  epic  or 
fable,  or  fairy  tale,  fertilized  by  wonderful  stores  of 
quotation  and  illustration,  and  clothed  in  words  at  once 
elegant  and  powerful.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthu- 
siasm of  those,  who,  like  Mr.  Wilkinson,  have  faith  in 
the  revelations  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and  are  sure 
that  whatever  verdict  posterity  may  pass  upon  Sweden- 
borg,  his  disciples,  if  they  follow  the  example  of  his  life 
and  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  cannot  be  aught  but 
valuable  citizens  and  good  men. 

The  subjects  of  Swedenborg's  writings  are  no  matter 
for  controversy — the  circumstances  alleged  in  them  are 
totally  beyond  the  range  of  experience,  and  we  are  unable 
to  bring  analogy  to  bear  upon  them.  There  is  much 
that  is  consistent  in  theory  with  the  best  of  our  modern 
philosophy,  and  at  certain  points  the  doctrines  touch 
and  agree  with  those  of  almost  every  other  religious 
sect.  In  that  respect  they  have  an  appearance  of 
catholicity  calculated  to  win  over  many  enthusiastic  and 
ardent  spirits,  and  they  bear  an  aspect  of  unity  and  con- 
sistency throughout.  The  biography  itself  is  well,  and 
often  eloquently  written,  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  unable  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  some  few  passages,  in 
consequence  we  presume  of  the  contrast  between  the 
states  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  and  our  own  minds.  Still,  as 
the  record  of  a  great  spirit  influencing  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  followers,  it  ought  to  be  widely  and 
carefully  read. 

FILIAL    RESPECT    IN    ANTIdUITY. 

The  most  violent  and  impetuous  heroes  submitted, 
without  reluctance,  to  the  severest  dictates  of  parental 
authority.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  which  can 
express,  without  circumlocution,  what  the  Greeks  meant 
by  threptra— the  obligation  of  children  to  repay  the 
maintenance,  the  education,  and  the  tender  cares  of  then- 
parents.  The  amiable  expressions  of  filial  respect  were 
extended  into  a  more  general  sentiment  of  regard  for  the 
infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers,  who  were  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  the  younger  was  obliged  to  yield  in  every 
instance  to  the  elder ;  and  it  was  an  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  stern 
authority,  the  rights  of  superior  years. — Carp's  History 
qf  Greece. 


LIFE. 

"  MY  life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy,  and  full  of  incident." 
This  is  the  first  sentence  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
"  True  Story  of  my  Life,"  and  the  sequel  fully  bears  out 
the  observation.  Romance  and  beauty  are  shed  in 
endless  variety  around  his  path;  a  loving  genius  seems 
always  to  accompany  him.  But  of  how  few,  comparatively, 
who  have  lived  or  are  now  living,  can  this  remark  truthfully 
be  said  ?  The  fact  is,  that  human  life,  in  all  its  forms, 
and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  presents  a  preponderance  of 
sorrow  and  misery  over  real  and  genuine  happiness.  The 
uncertainty  of  friendship,  the  frequent  disappointments, 
the  physical  ills,  and  the  accident  of  death,  serve  to 
shroud  this  life  in  a  mourning  dress  as  it  were  ;  and  the 
folly  of  man  himself,  expending  itself  in  vice,  reaps  for 
him  an  abundant  harvest  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  His 
is  a  general  view  of  life,  but  in  its  details  we  notice  every 
variety  of  difference.  Like  the  chameleon,  it  possesses  its 
own  true  and  proper  complexion,  but  varies  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed.  The  sanguine  man  sees 
all  things  in  the  "  rosy  light "  of  hope  and  promise !  to 
the  misanthrope  everybody  and  everything  "  goes  con- 
trary." To  the  one  life  is  a  constantly  glowing  sunshine, 
to  the  other  it  is  a  dreary  and  cloudy  landscape.  The 
wicked  collect  from  life  all  that  is  ignoble  and  impure, 
and  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  dungeons  of  the  world,  shut 
in  from  the  healthy  atmosphere  without;  the  good  see  in 
life  all  that  can  create  thankfulness,  and  lead  men  to 
God.  The  homely  farmer,  who  seldom  leaves  his  chair 
in  the  chimney  corner  long  enough  to  get  cold,  may  be 
said  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  shut  out  from 
the  mighty  prospect  beyond.  A  prominent  statesman, 
who  takes  part  in  the  greatest  events  of  the  day,  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  said  to  stand  on  a  lofty  hill,  whence  he 
beholds  the  vast  landscape  of  the  world,  spreading  around 
and  beneath  him.  To  these  two  men  what  a  different 
thing  life  is  !  both  possessing  similar  faculties,  their  lives 
are  as  widely  sundered  as  the  poles.  Some  people  devote 
themselves  to  one  pursuit  and  some  to  another,  each  re- 
garding life  as  the  means  to  his  own  particular  end. 
Thus  does  the  warrior  look  upon  the  world  as  one  grand 
battle  field,  and  life  as  time  given  for  martial  employ- 
ment. The  scholar  sees  ' '  books  in  the  running  brooks  ;" 
to  him,  life  is  one  great  book.  The  man  of  fashion  treats 
life  as  a  circle,  to  be  made  up  continually  of  opera,  ball, 
and  rout  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  lives  for  these  things. 
The  philosopher  deems  life  a  period  to  be  dovoted  to 
contemplation ;  his  existence  is  a  long  continued  study. 
How  different  is  life  to  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
healthy  and  the  sick  !  To  a  merry  girl,  surrounded  by 
affluence  and  the  comforts  of  home,  life  laughs ;  to  the  poor 
orphan  it  is  dressed  in  tears.  Life  has  many  faces; 
various  as  those  that  look  at  it.  The  world  contains 
much  happiness,  it  also  contains  much  misery ;  there  is 
the  happy  home  and  likewise  the  desolate  hearth. 
There  are  kind  angels  scattered  about  the  earth  here  and 
there,  but  we  often  moet  with  demons  in  human  form. 
Some  people  use  life  as  it  should  be  used ;  the  majority, 
alas  I  abuse  it.  Many  live  merely  to  enjoy  themselves, 
happy  if  they  succeed  in  being  wafted  down  the  stream  of 
existence  without  much  obstruction  to  their  personal 
comfort — this  is  abusing  life.  Others,  happily,  regard 
life  as  a  discipline,  and  an  opportunity  of  improvement 
and  progression— these  use  it.  To  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  life  manfully;  to  seek  to  "grow 
wiser  and  better  as  time  wears  away "  should  be  our 
grand  aim,  and  in  proportion  as  we  carry  this  out,  so 
shall  we  reap  from  life  more  and  more  treasures,  and 
assimilate  it  more  to  that  which  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
described  his  to  be. 

SOME  people  think  that  the  heart  can  never  be  affected 
till  it  has  undergone  a  battery  of  exaggerated  phrases ;  and 
they  drive  nails  into  us  by  way  of  touching  our  feelings. 
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OH!    LET   US   BE   HAPPY.! 

FOR   MUSIC. 
OH  !  let  us  be  happy  when  friends  gather  round  us, 

However  the  world  may  have  shadowed  our  lot ; 
When  the  rose-braided  links  of  Affection  have  bound  us, 

Let  the  cold  chains  of  Earth  be  despised  and  forgot. 
And  say  not  that  Friendship  is  only  ideal, 

That  Truth  and  Devotion  are  blessings  unknown, 
For  he  who  believes  every  heart  is  unreal 

Has  something  unsound  at  the  core  of  his  own. 
Oh  !  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  Pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  ever  beats  to  most  heavenly  measure 

When  Love  and  Goodwill  sweep  the  strings  of  the  breast. 

Oh  !  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  meeting 

Bring  those  to  our  side  who  illumine  our  eyes ; 
And  though  Folly,  perchance,  shake  a  bell  at  the  greeting, 

He  is  dullest  of  fools  who  for  ever  is  wise. 
Let  the  laughter  of  Joy  echo  over  our  bosoms, 

As  the  hum  of  the  bee  o'er  the  Midsummer  flowers, 
For  the  honey  of  Happiness  conies  from  Love's  blossoms, 

And  is  found  in  the  hive  of  these  exquisite  hours. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  ever  beats  to  most  heavenly  measure 

When  Love  and  Goodwill  sweep  the  strings  of  the  breast. 

Let  us  plead  not  a  spirit  too  sad  and  too  weary 

To  yield  the  kind  word  and  the  mirth-lighted  smile  ; 
The  heart,  like  the  tree,  must  be  fearfully  dreary 

Where  the  robin  of  Hope  will  not  warble  awhile. 
Let  us  say  not  in  pride  that  we  care  not  for  others,  ] 

And  live  in  our  Wealth,  like  the  ox  in  his  stall ; 
'Tis  the  commerce  of  Love  with  our  sisters  and  brothers 

Helps  to  pay  our  great  debt  to  the  Father  of  All. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  ever  beats  with  more  Heavenly  measure 

When  Love  and  Goodwill  sweep  the  strings  of  our  breast. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MOTHER  ON  THE  CHILD. 

In  education,  science  may  do  a  little ;  classic  erudition 
a  good  deal ;  moral  philosophy  much  more ;  but  religion 
most  of  all ;  and  yet  religion  is  icy  or  ferocious  without  a 
heart ;  and  were  we  called  upon  to  record  our  suffrages 
in  support  of  any  one  of  these  several  popular  modes  of  edu- 
cation, we  should,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  give 
our  unqualified  vote  in  favour  of  the  heart.  To  you,  O 
ye  mothers !  is  confided  the  office  of  the  heart — you,  to 
whose  eye  we  look  up  as  it  were  to  the  heaven  of  our  happi- 
ness and  the  haven  of  our  hopes — you,  in  whose  bosom 
we  have  nestled,  and  on  whose  lap  we  have  reposed  in 
infancy,  and  to  whose  sympathizing  breast  we  have 
imparted  the  griefs-  or  follies  of  our  maturer  years. 
Abandon  not,  we  beseech  you,  O  ye  English  mothers ! 
the  noblest  functions  of  the  state;  dismiss  not  your 
darlings  to  the  merciless  schoolmaster,  the  mercenary 
tutor,  and  the  dissolute  usher,  of  whom  you  know  nothing 
save  his  name  and  title ;  nor,  for  the  sake  of  heading 
your  table,  or  presiding  with  distinction  in  the  silken 
drawing-room,  leave  the  hungry  innocent  minds  of  your 
children  to  feed  upon  the  depraved  tuition  of  a  house- 
maid, a  servant  girl,  and  that  most  invaluable  of  all 
earthly  creatures,  an  exacting,  flouncing  head-nurse. 
Take  the  education  of  your  children  into  your  own  hands, 
and  abandon  everything  else  for  their  sakes;  it  will 
amply  repay  you ;  and  if  you  object  that  conduct  such 
as  this  would  break  through  the  conventional  modes  of 
society,  and  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  folly,  we  can  only 
reply  by  making  an  appeal  to  your  heart. — From  Dr. 
Forbes  Window's  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine. 


DIAMOND   DUST. 

THOSE  are  the  best  instructors  that  teach  in  their 
lives,  and  prove  their  words  by  their  actions. 

MORE  people  have  gone  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  early 
instruction,  discipline,  and  correction,  than  from  any  in- 
curable depravity  of  nature. 

AGESILAUS  being  asked — What  he  thought  most  pro- 
per for  boys  to  learn  ?  answered — What  they  ought  to  do 
when  they  come  to  be  men. 

ANGER  may  glance  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but 
it  rests  only  in  the  bosoms  of  fools. 

FEELING  without  judgment  is  a  washy  draught ;  but 
judgment  untempered  by  feeling  is  too  bitter  and  husky 
a  morsel  for  human  deglutition. 

HE  who  peeps  through  a  hole  may  see  what  will  vex 
him. 

NEITHER  the  evil  nor  the  good  that  men  do  is  ever  in- 
terred with  their  bones,  but  lives  after  them. 

MEN  of  genius  are  often  dull  amidst  common-place 
society,  as  the  blazing  meteor  when  it  descends  to  earth 
is  only  a  stone. 

PAINTING  is  silent  poetry,  and  poetry  a  speaking 
picture. 

HAPPINESS  is  a  bird  that  owns  no  cage  but  the  bosom. 

WHAT  a  marked  distinction  there  is  between  brutal 
courage  and  the  intrepid  conduct  of  principle ;  yet  they 
are  frequently  confounded  by  the  undiscerning,  who  set 
down  blustering  for  bravery. 

DELAY  loses  the  hour,  and  haste  the  power. 

CONVERSATION  is  the  legs  on  which  thought  walks, 
and  writing  the  wings  by  which  it  flies. 

MAN  cannot  be  perfect  even  in  guilt. 

IT  never  was  a  wise  thing  yet  to  make  men  desperate, 
for  one  who  hath  no  hope  of  good  hath  no  fear  of  evil. 

IT  ever  is,  and  ever  should  be,  that  what  we  love  we 
believe  in,  and  in  general  what  we  believe  we  love ;  and 
whatever  we  love  and  believe,  while  we  cherish  the  imagi- 
nation, it  is  ours. 

HE  who  defers  his  charities  till  his  death  is  rather 
liberal  of  another  man's  goods  than  of  his  own. 

NATIONS  in  a  state  of  war  are  like  individuals  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  they  frequently  contract  debts  when 
drunk,  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  when  sober. 

BENEVOLENCE  answers  the  end  of  its  existence  only 
when  the  recipient  magnifies  the  obligation,  and  the 
donor  ceases  to  remember  that  he  has  bestowed  a  favor. 

HOPE  is  the  most  notorious  bankrupt  that  ever  figured 
in  the  transition  of  events ;  yet  his  credit  is  equally  as 
firm  as  when  he  signed  his  first  promissory  note,  or 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  despairing  Adam  a  note  of  happier 
days.  Every  moment  in  Time's  chronicle  is  black  with 
the  record  of  his  failures,  yet  mankind  believe  him.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  poetry  of  experience  cannot  be  be- 
queathed. It  is  a  commodity  which  time  alone  offers  for 
sale. 

HE  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  passion. 

IT  is  not  from  nature,  but  from  education  and  habits, 
that  our  wants  are  chiefly  derived. 

IF  Parliament  were  to  consider  the  sporting  with  repu- 
tation of  as  much  importance  as  sporting  on  manors,  and 
pass  an  Act  for  the  preservation  of  fame,  there  are  many 
would  thank  them  for  the  Bill. 
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"WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  WINTER?" 

"  I  love  thec,  all  unlovely  as  thou  scera'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art." 

A  CLEAR  night  has  followed  a  day  of  damp  and  fog,  and 
now — 

"  Fast  falls  the  fleecy  shower ;  the  snowy  flakes 
Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse, 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below 
Assimilate  all  objects," 

The  keen  blast  of  the  north  wind  shakes  the  naked 
branches  "  barren  as  lances"  of  "  the  spreading  oak,  the 
beech,  and  towering  pine,"  and  scatters  their  fleecy 
burden  to  the  earth ;  while  the  snow-drift  accumulates 
against  every  projecting  object,  and  figures  the  walls  and 
hedges  with  fantastic  shapes.  Passengers,  with  muffled 
faces,  bow  their  heads  to  the  wind  as  they  hurry  along ; 
while  the  little  birds,  with  half  erected  feathers,  seek 
near  the  abodes  of  men  the  food  that  is  denied  to  them 
elsewhere. 

"  Beneath  the  sheltering  hedge, 
Beneath  the  stack's  o'erhanging  ledge, 
The  herds  and  flocks,  each  cautious  form 
Turn'd  backward  to  the  driving  storm, 
Crowd  fearfully." 

Winter  "  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year." 
As  the  broad  flakes  still  whirl  and  eddy  from  the  dark 
sky  to  the  earth,  and  the  doors  and  windows  rattle  with 
the  force  of  the  storm,  an  observer,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  scene,  with  that  displacent  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  involuntarily  marks  the  cynic,  turned 
hastily  away,  and,  retreating  to  the  fire-side,  muttered 
aloud,—"  What  is  the  use  of  Winter  ?" 

Unfortunately  indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  world 
who  from  thoughtlessness,  ignorance,  or  a  lack  of  good 
temper,  give  expression  to  sentiments  far  from  right 
either  in  fact  or  feeling.  A  notion  crosses  their  minds, 
and  it  is  unhesitatingly  avowed,  though  an  accpaaintance 
with  even  some  ordinary  circumstances,  or  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  little  into  the  philosophy  of  the  object 
referred  to,  would  have  led  to  a  different  decision.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  season  of  Winter.  There  are  some  who, 
denying  the  correctness  of  the  remark  of  Cowper,  that 
"  the  man  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from  a  view  of 
nature,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  her  most  ordinary 
dress,  will  have  no  eyes  to  admire  her  in  any"  would 
assume  to  be  her  votaries,  and  yet  emphatically  declare 


their  dislike  of  winter,  and  ask,  with  a  confidence  which 
would  seem  to  raise  them  above  all  possibility  of  contra- 
diction, "  What  is  the  use  of  Winter  ?" 

Our  present  object  is,  therefore,  to  show  that  not  only 
is  winter  an  essential  part  of  the  economy  of  creation, 
but  that  it  is  full  of  beauties,  hidden  and  revealed,  which 
will  reward  the  investigation  of  every  impairing  mind. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  characteristics  of  the  ter- 
restrial orb  on  which  our  lot  is  cast  is  its  never  ending 
variety.  Its  mountains,  its  valleys,  its  woods,  its  ravines, 
and  its  plains,  are  as  diversified  as  they  are  numerous. 
With  no  lack  of  order  there  is  perfect  variety ;  confusion 
and  monotony  are  equally  unknown.  The  animal  world 
is  as  variegated  as  the  vegetable,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  individuals  of  a  class  is  often  as  great  as 
that  between  the  species  and  genera  themselves.  Thus 
too  the  seasons  change.  The  luxuriance  of  spring  is 
gradually  mellowed  into  thematurer  beauties  of  summer, 
these  are  softened  into  the  rich  tints  of  autumn,  and  lost 
in  the  snows  of  winter.  Yet  to  this  season  it  may  be 
truly  said — 

"  Thou  hast  thy  beauties,  sterner  ones  I  own 

Than  those  of  thy  precursors  ;  yet  to  thce 

Belong  the  charms  of  solemn  majesty 

And  naked  grandeur. 

Thou  hast  thy  decorations  too,  although 

Thou  art  austere  ;  thy  studded  mantle,  gay 

With  icy  brilliants,  which  as  proudly  glow 

As  erst  Golconda." 

The  hoar-frost  now  gives  to  the  hedges  a  snowy  foliage, 
and  the  trees — 

"  Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine." 
While  the  wandering  birds,  frightened  at  the  rattling 
branches,  scatter  the  frost  around  in  snowy  showers. 
Every  vegetable  substance,  from  the  blades  of  grass  that 
are  drooping  in  the  naked  fields  to  the  sere  leaves  and 
gnarled  branches  of  the  majestic  oak,  is  clothed  in  a 
garniture  of  purest  down,  whose  beauty  surpasses  the 
poet's  dream,  and  is  scarcely  more  substantial.  "  What 
can  be  more  delicately  beautiful,"  it  has  been  truly  asked, 
' '  than  the  spectacle,  which  sometimes  salutes  the  eye  at 
the  breakfast-room  window,  occasioned  by  the  hoar-frost 
dew  ?  If  a  jeweller  had  come^to  dress  every  plant  over- 
night to  surprise  an  Eastern  sultan,  he  could  not  produce 
anything  like  the  '  pearly  drops'  or  the  '  silvery  plumage.' 
An  ordinary  bed  of  greens,  to  those  who  are  not  at  the 
mercy  of  their  own  vulgar  associations,  will  sometimes 
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look  like  crisp  aiid  corrugated  emerald,  powdered  with 
diamonds." 

The  vegetable  creation  has  retained  many  features  of 
loveliness  apart  from  these  decorations.  The  "naked 
majesty"  of  the  oak,  the  gracefulness  of  "the  cold-place 
loving  birch,"  and  the  willow,  whose  pendent  branches 
"  trembling  touch  the  water's  brink,"  elicit  the  admira- 
tion of  the  observer ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
larch,  the  numerous  species  of  fir  and  pine  retain  their 
leaves,  and  variegate  the  disrobed  grove  with  their  un- 
fading verdure.  In  the  dell  and  woodland,  the  beautiful 
holly  still  gladdens  the  eye  with  its  "  hardy,  fearless  " 
leaves,  and  the  silvery  misletoe  cheers  the  woods  ;  while 
the  laurel  and  bay  in  our  shrubberies  defy  the  blasts  of 
winter,  shelter  and  beautify  our  houses,  and  remind  us 
of  classic  times  when  they  en  wreathed  the  head  of  the 
priestess  of  Delphi,  or  were  hung  about  the  gates  of  the 
Roman  Emperors. 

The  Christmas  rose,  seemingly  the  most  delicate  of  its 
tribe,  and  looking  among  its  dark  shining  leaves  like  a 
flower  of  snow,  adorns  the  garden  with  its  bloom,  unin- 
jured by  the  chilling  influences  of  the  season ;  the  golden 
clusters  of  the  winter  aconite  display  their  brilliant 
"  buttercup-like  flowers ; "  the  bright  pink,  and  deep 
blue  blossoms  of  the  hepatica  already  put  forth  their 
buds  ;  the  ever-welcome  daisy  that  "  never  dies  "  is  with 
us;  the  head-land  is  beautified  by  the  flowers  of  the 
winter  furze  ;  and,  before  the  severity  of  the  season  is 
over,  the  snow -drop — 


"  A  little  slender  form 
Peeps  from  the  crystal  snows." 


as  if— 


"  Flora's  breath  by  some  transforming  power 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower  ; 
Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains, 
And  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins." 

Some  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  still  with  us.  The 
robiu  with  "his  red  stomacher,"  though  silent  during  the 
frost,  will  have  a  merry  song  to  greet  us  on  a  mild  day. 

The  thrush  is  already  commencing  his  tune ;  the  storm 
or  missel  thrush  sings  loudly  from  the  misletoe ;  the 
voice  of  the  wren  is  heard,  and  the  lark  is  aloft  making 
the  air  of  heaven  vocal  with  his  melodious  lay. 

The  heavens  present  a  glorious  spectacle.  The  trans- 
parent purity  of  the  frosty  atmosphere  gives  an  unusual 
expanse  of  vision,  and  an  unwonted  richness  of  colour  to 
the  high  concave  where  the  moon  sails  with  more  than 
queenly  grace — 

"  Enthroned,  amid  the  cloudless  blue, 
Majestic,  silent,  and  alone." 

But  we  pause :  to  enumerate  the  beauties  which  winter 
presents,  would  be  to  violate  the  law  of  brevity  which  our 
space  imposes,  and  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  this  season 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  subsequent  re-develop- 
ment of  the  beauties  and  fruits  of  other  portions  of  the 
year.  During  its  cold  and  apparently  unemployed  hours, 
operations,  as  varied  as  they  are  delicate,  are  secretly 
advancing.  When  the  vegetable  world  began  to  assume 
the  tints  of  autumn,  the  preparation  for  the  wintry  pro- 
cesses of  the  vegetable  creation  commenced.  Were  not 
the  functions  of  the  productive  seasons  to  be  suspended, 
and  were  summer  to  continue  beyond  the  period  within 
which  it  is  now  circumscribed,  the  grass  would  become 
withered,  the  flocks  and  herds  would  roam  in  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  food,  the  brooks  would  disappear, 
pestilential  diseases  would  result  from  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances;  and  man  himself, 
enervated  and  debilitated  by  excess  of  heat,  would  droop. 
But  the  same  infinite  benevolence  that  brought  forth  the 
promises  of  spring,  and  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  harvest,  now 
gives  to  the  world  a  discipline  which  prepares  it  to  renew 
the  beauties  of  the  past,  and  make  temporary  evil  the 
source  of  ever-rising  good.  Accordingly,  the  giants  of  the 
forest  have  stopped  their  growth ;  the  fruit-bearing  trees 


have  yielded  their  rich  stores  ;  and  the  leaves,  which  ful- 
ftlled  functions  so  important  in  these  processes,  being  no 
nger  useful,  become  "  sere  and  yellow,"  and  falling  to 
the  earth  are  incorporated  with  the  parent  soil,  and  aid 
to  supply  the  exhaustion  which  their  production  has 
helped  to  occasion.  The  sap,  which  rose  so  profusely  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn  to  give  maturity  to  the  fruits, 
and  crown  the  labours  of  the  year,  has  performed  its 
office,  and  is  completing  its  periodical  circulation  by 
flowing  back  through  the  inner  integuments  of  the  bark. 
The  leaf  and  flower-bud,  destined  to  be  developed  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  have  been  already  formed,  and  are  care- 
fully enclosed  in  their  winter  cerements.  The  cold 
rigidity  of  the  almost  impenetrable  earth  now  precludes 
the  absorption  of  nourishment  into  the  tree  or  plant,  its 
powers,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  earth,  are 
suspended ;  the  tree  has  commenced  its  hibernation. 
Thus  does  nature — 

'  Ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Design  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next." 

Before  the  earth  is  again  prepared  to  teem  with  the 
produce  of  another  year,  it  requires  repose  and  moisture, 
and  these  are  now  furnished.  Heavy  clouds,  surcharged 
with  vapour,  pour  their  copious  supplies  of  water  over  the 
earth,  and  swelling  the  streams  and  rivers,  cover  the  low- 
land fields  and  meadows.  The  arid  ground  is  penetrated 
and  softened,  and  the  lowest  roots  are  reached;  while 
various  materials  on  the  surface  rapidly  decay,  and  are 
assimilated  with  the  soil  from  which,  in  other  forms,  they 
were  taken.  Frosts  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
land,  and  prepare  it  for  the  spade  and  the  plough ;  while 
snow  preserves  plants  and  seeds  at  a  moderate  and  uni- 
form temperature,  supplies  them  with  continual  moisture, 
and  retains  vitality  in  many  that  would  otherwise  perish. 

There  is  a  remarkable  adjustment  between  the  annual 
history  of  plants,  and  the  character  and  duration  of  the 
seasons  in  which  they  flourish.  The  solar  year  and  the 
vegetable  cycle  correspond  exactly  one  with  the  other. 
Were  one  year  for  the  future  to  be  completed  in  six 
months,  an  utter  derangement  of  the  vegetable  world 
would  occur.  The  processes  of  the  rising  sap,  the  forma- 
tion of  appropriate  juices,  the  unfolding  of  leaves,  the 
opening  of  flowers,  the  fecundation  of  fruit,  the  ripening 
of  seed,  and  its  proper  deposition  for  the  reproduction  of 
a  new  plant,  are  operations  which  require,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  and  could  not  be  compressed  into  much  less; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  winter  were  much  longer 
than  it  now  is,  many  seeds  would  not  germinate  on  the 
return  of  spring.  The  construction  of  the  countless 
members  of  the  vegetable  creation  has  been  brought  into 
complete  harmony  with  their  conditions — to  remodel 
the  one  would  be  entirely  to  disarrange,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  the  other. 

The  strongest  links  which  bind  man  in  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  wintry  season  are  the  social  and 
domestic  feelings  which  are  then  especially  cherished. 
This  is  emphatically  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own  country.  "  England,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  "  is 
the  land  where  the  human  soul  shines  forth  in  all  its 
beauty."  To  the  Frenchman,  who  is  never  happy 
unless  at  his  door — or  out  of  it ;  to  the  Spaniard,  who 
loves  his  noon  siesta  under  olive  shades,  and  the  light 
bolero,  and  lively  click  of  the  Castanet  at  evening,  on  the 
warm  sun-burnt  grass  around  his  dwelling ;  to  the  Vene- 
tian islander  with  his  wind-admitting  lattices,  and  cold, 
damp,  fireless  halls,  it  may  indeed  be  a  "  drerie  season ;" 
but  to  the  Englishman,  with  his  cheerful  fire,  his  domestic 
and  social  enjoyment,  his  home-born  happiness  and  con- 
solations, it  is  a  period  than  which  none  is  more  delight- 
ful. How  many  thousands  think,  with  beating  hearts  and 
gladsome  eyes,  of  the  anticipated  re-union  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  around  the  domestic  hearth  at 
Christmas.  When  the  casement  rattles  with  the  "  driv- 
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ing  snow-storm"  which  rages  without,  and  the  keen  wind  | 
Lowls  eager  for  entrance  around  the  dwelling,  with  what  j 
enjoyment  do  its  inmates  assemble  around  the  fire-side. 
How  delightful  is  it  to  mingle  in  the  employments  of 
such  a  season  in  an  united  family,  where  parents  occupy 
their  appropriate  arm-chairs  and  the  younger  members 
group  around — their  fingers,  it  may  be,  running  rapidly 
over  some  light  works,  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  in- 
struction or  amusement  of  some  useful  book,  or  hearing 
with  unconcealed  interest  and  affection  the  tale  of  a 
brother  or  sister  who  has  come  from  a  spot  or  clime  far 
away,  to  join  the  family  circle  at  the  much-loved  home. 

"  Oh,  hours  more  worth  than  gold, 
By  whose  bless'd  use  we  lengthen  life,  and,  frue 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old." 

The  student  too  feels  a  delight  which  none  other  can 
appreciate,  when  on  a  winter  eve  he  retires  to  his  library, 
closes  his  window-curtains,  stirs  his  cheerful  fire,  lights 
his  lamp,  and  bringing  from  his  shelf  some  favourite 
classic,  some  author  of  "the  olden  time,"  or  some  equally 
interesting  tome  of  modern  date,  he  communes  with  the 
best  spirits  of  the  past,  and  stores  his  mind  from  their 
collections  of  wisdom,  to  which  his  own  experience  or 
taste  may  add  point  or  beauty. 

Or  it  may  be  one  of  those  periods  on  a  winter's  eve — 

"  When  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  shut  out  day 
And  thought,  with  the  intrusive  taper's  ray." 

Cowper,  whose  muse  delighted  in  domestic  enjoyment 
and  calm  contemplation,  has  alluded  to  this  hour,  when 
the  mind  runs  in  "  meditative  mood,"  over  past  history, 
present  affairs,  or  future  prospects  :  or  when  in  "  frivo- 
lous, yet  half-thoughtful"  strain,  the  occasion  is  expended 
in  the  examination,  amid  the  burning  coals,  of  grim 
visages,  grotesque  forms,  or  "  fancies  of  beauty  and  like- 
nesses of  things,"  of  trees  falling  in  flames,  fiery  volca- 
nos,  or  blazing  ships.  The  poet  of  the  English  fireside 
says,  in  reference  to  these  musings : — 

"  Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight ;  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  Indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 
And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed." 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  of  winter  withheld  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  social  scale.  Their  hours  of  labour, 
now  much  limited  by  the  shortness  of  daylight,  their  little 
stores  of  winter  money  and  provision  may  be  enjoyed. 
The  family  assemble  round  the  fire,  the  youngest  child 
is  perhaps  seated  on  his  father's  knee,  and  the  passer-by 
may  hear  the  merry  peal  of  laughter  over  the  rustic  but 
wholesome  fare.  The  wants  of  the  poor  are  fewer  and 
more  easily  satisfied  than  those  of  others,  and,  if  content- 
ment occupies  their  breasts,  they  have  that  which  no 
Kirke  White  has  said  :— 


THE  MUSIC  IN  THE  SHADOW. 

A   LITTLE    MATTER    OF    MODERN    PLATONICS. 

GODFREY  ERNEST  HEYWARD  was,  or  is,  for  we  have 
not,  at  any  rate,  observed  his  name  in  that  grave  third 
division  of  those  newspaper  statistics  which  share  the 
attention  of  young  ladies  along  with  the  prefatory  adver- 
tisements; is  one  of  those  individuals,  born  to  large 
possessions  in  Utopia,  Cloudland,  or  Parnassus,  which 
are,  unfortunately,  neither  accessible  by.  railways,  nor 
included  in  the  very  boldest  speculations  of  their  con- 
structors. His  property,  when  entered  upon,  and  even 
put  in  cultivation,  did  not  accordingly  bring  him  much  of 
tangible  profit,  capable  of  being  expounded  to  the  world, 
or  made  an  object  to  capitalists.  A  bill  at  three  months 
thereupon,  unless  drawn  by  some  responsible  publisher, 
would  not  have  been  discounted  at  any  interest  by  any 
known  bank ;  the  celebrated  houses  of  Paradise,  and  of 
Fashion  and  Co.,  having  long  gone  down  before  modern 
commercial  revolutions.  In  other  words,  Hey  ward  was 
a  poet ;  which  title,  though  meeting  with  much  eulogy 
from  the  public,  is  too  often  used  in  joke,  or  as  a  reproach. 
So  true  is  it,  that  "  Finis  coronal  opus" — the  end  crowns 
the  work — the  successful,  especially  when  dead,  are  ex- 
alted often  above  their  due  height,  and  their  productions 
at  the  same  time  lose  much  of  their  best  reward — 
that  of  present  influence.  Men  look  already  for  new 
ones,  and  complain  that  the  age  has  no  fresh  poets; 
when,  meanwhile,  the  young  man  aspiring,  striving, 
studying  alone,  and  uncheered,  finds  rather  warning  or 
scorn,  than  recognition  from  any  one,  of  the  noble  aims  he 
has  at  least  in  view.  Thus,  as  Heyward,  when  a  boy, 
had  been  called  by  his  companions  and  older  friends 
"  Play-in-earnest,"  a  pun  upon  his  name  and  juvenile 
manner,  so  the  spirit  of  the  appellation  was  just  that  in 
which  obviously  both  his-  recreations  and  his  graver 
pursuits  were  regarded.  Friends  or  strangers,  it  was  an 
understood  thing  with  them  that  he  lived  to  amuse 
himself,  being  nothing  more  than  a  refined  sort  of 
epicurean,  so  that  it  was  fortunate  he  possessed  some 
little  means  to  do  it  upon,  with  the  good  sense,  too,  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  not  to  attempt  it  in  the  common 
way.  But  Heyward  was,  in  fact,  a  poet,  inasmuch  as 
passionate  devotion  to  ideal  beauty,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
Nature,  constitute  the  temperament  of  that  curious  voca- 
tion ;  only  in  him  these  feelings  became  morbid  from 
want  of  a  practical  necessity  to  work.  It  was  neither 
from  the  love  of  self-indulgence  in  imaginative  reveries, 
aor  from  contentedness,  like  some  German  at  once  dream- 
ing and  matter-of-fact,  to  let  the  two  worlds,  real  and  ideal,  i 
stand  for  ever  separate  ;  but  experience  had  not  yet  taught 
him  the  true  desire  and  faculty  of  realizing  perfection  j 
in  everything  around  him.  Accordingly,  all  he  wrote, 


almost,  had  a  kind  of  vagueness  and  fanciful  impractica- 
bility about  it,  that  gave  people  in  general  the  conviction 
of  his  being  mad ;  in  short,  he  could  afford  to  write  as 
he  chose,  and  what  critics  said  or  readers  did  was  a  sign 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  age,  merely.  A  poet  who  has 
just  enough  to  live  upon  is,  in  many  cases,  likely,  from 
that  very  cause,  never  to  do  anything  great ;  while  he, 
who  without  lowering  his  universal  ideas,  requires  to  suit 


money  can  ensure. 

"  Go  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire, 
Where  o'er  the  moors  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill, 
And  the  hoarse  tan-dog  bays  the  icy  moon  ; 
Jlark  with  what  awe  he  listens  the  wild  uproar, 
Silent,  and  big  with  thought ;  and  hear  him  bless 
The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  clouds." 

Let  none  then  say  that  winter  is  deficient  either  in 

beauty  or  interest       The  unceasing  variety  of  nature- ;    h     fo          f    h        -     thc  market   of   the  time,  is  like 
the  remembrance  that  the  fruits  of  the  ear  hare  gathered  |  shak  h  destined   to    give  patterns  to  the 

into  the  storehouse — the  secret  preparation  for  another  !  -          e 
year-the  retrospect  of  the  scenery  on  which  the  eye  has  j  U  J£   h     Qri  in  of  thafc  excegsive   sensibility  whjca  ig 

1 7  r  7  Pd  rSI?Hfi'  "r    W   f  ,  mem,OIT  10!f S  t0  "f  ieW~  i  undoubtedly  nf edful  to  cherish  the  «« faculty  divine,"  we 
the   refined   gratification   of  domestic  and  social  inter-  w          ^  t     hat  we  mnAder  both  a  sinipie  and  a  true 

cour^r/vt/rsv\°i^^^^^ 

•-nature  or  mother-woman.  Heyward  was 
with  three  sisters  ;  the  father,  formal  and 
mother,  capricious,  yielding,  and  so  fond, 

Winter !  well.  a^  jeast  of  her  boy,  as  never  to  deny  him  anything.     At 

F.  S.  W.        home  he  seldom  came  in  rough  contact  with  anything, 
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and  abroad  everything  was  full  of  points  and  corners ; 
when  his  sisters  were  married,  and  his  parents  died, 
Heyward  shrunk  into  a  still  narrower  circle,  and  learned 
to  find  his  chief  enjoyments  in  his  own  mind,  with  the 
society  it  conveyed  him  to.  This,  to  his  thinking,  was 
very  large ;  all  the  best  books,  a  few  pictures,  the  busts  of 
Shakspere,  Plato,  and  Bacon,  up  whose  solemn  foreheads 
it  was  his  twilight  luxury  to  watch  the  shadows  slowly 
climb  ;  shadows  of  volumes,  papers,  curtains,  and  of  the 
branches  outside  the  window,  when  the  moon  stole  in. 
There  he  wrote  calmly  and  at  leisure,  and  cared  little 
for  publishing;  he  saw  few  persons,  and  became  hermit- 
like  in  habits  and  in  style  of  thought.  His  female  re- 
latives often  remarked  that  it  was  all  owing  to  Godfrey's 
bachelor  life;  if  he  were  only,  young  as  he  was,  to 
marry  and  settle  down,  he  would,  of  course,  take  to  a 
country  life,  and  write  no  more  fine  nonsense  that  nobody 
could  understand,  however  beautiful  it  sounded.  Hey- 
ward had  one  or  two  literary  friends  and  well-wishers 
who  gave  expression  to  a  similar  idea,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  expected  the  result  to  be  different,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  their  opinion  he  would  then  probably  write 
better,  axid  more  human-like. 

However,  if  it  be  true,  as  Wordsworth  remarks,  that 
"  Nature  never  did  betray  or  forsake  the  heart  that  loved 
her,"  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  her  sister,  Fortune. 
A  very  short  time  after  our  young  poet  had  been  left  his 
own  master,  with  a  certain  moderate  competency,  one  of 
those  sxidden  turns  in  commercial  affairs,  to  which  persons 
even  remotely  connected  with  them  are  in  the  present 
day  peculiarly  liable,  almost  altogether  deprived  him  of 
his  means,  in  some  way  foreign  to  our  purpose.  All  we 
require  to  say  is,  that  Heyward  found  it  necessary  either 
to  forfeit  his  independence,  to  forsake  his  whole  life  of 
golden  visions,  or  to  write  for  subsistence.  He  was  ad- 
vised in  a  friendly  manner  to  betake  himself  to  some 
profession,  as  that  of  literature  had  no  name;  it  was 
both  disrespectable  as  the  sole  calling  of  a  man,  and  a 
bad  staff  to  lean  singly  upon.  But  he  had  a  deep  con- 
viction that  the  gold  of  thought  and  imagination  was 
worthy  to  offer  in  exchange  for  bread,  to  those  who  had 
the  one  without  the  other,  and  was  surely  capable  of  this 
fruit — that  the  world  should  support  its  spiritual  work- 
men. They  were  in  a  similar  case,  he  thought,  to  ma- 
riners and  religious  pastors,  miners  and  star-gazers,  who, 
for  its  behoof,  are  cut  off  from  earth  ;  only  it  was  needful 
that  what  it  wanted  should  be  done,  and  in  a  fashion 
suitable  to  the  taste.  In  darkness,  in  solitude,  and  in 
suffering,  accordingly,  Heyward  underwent  a  new  disci- 
pline, while  he  strove  at  once  to  make  use  of  the  existing 
feelings  and  associations  of  men,  and  to  preserve  his  own 
ideas ;  curiously  enough,  he  felt  the  latter  heightened, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  former  became  more  possible 
to  him ;  meaning  was  perfected  by  expression,  and  ex- 
pression was  re-acted  upon  by  meaning.  He  struggled 
through  against  difficulty,  animated  now,  not  merely  by 
the  inward  view  of  beauty,  but  by  the  outward  object  of 
doing  good  to  all  men  ;  for,  through  necessity  and  work, 
he  could  well  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  the  labouring, 
while,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  all  men,  he  must 
study  the  broad  nature  and  characteristics  of  all. 
Writing  for  the  universal  people,  he  discovered,  was 
the  most  arduous  and  most  finished  poetic  art  of  wisdom, 
which  the  children  of  antiquity,  brilliant  as  they  were  in 
their  devotion  to  the  beautiful,  did  not  attain,  because 
they  had  not  sought  it :  in  the  hoary  maturity  of  modern 
times  the  profoundest  became  the  most  simple,  and  the 
work  of  the  oldest  was  to  teach  the  youngest.  Heyward, 
like  his  fellow-writers,  had  to  produce  food  for  the  passing 
hour,  to  supply  the  literature  of  the  day  with  matter 
that  would  probably  be  forgot  with  the  occasion ;  but 
meanwhile,  in  every  temporary  shred  of  thought  thus 
thrown  off,  he  was  confirming  his  strength,  and  training 
like  the  athlete  of  a  gymnasium,  who  casts  off  his  gar- 


ments one  by  one,  as  some  more  strenuous  feat  is  de- 
manded. To  gain  a  name,  was  for  him  to  plant  foot  on 
the  clear  space  of  the  artist's  freedom,  when  his  appren- 
ticeship is  served,  his  wander-year  over,  and  he  has  leave 
merely  to  practise  as  a  master;  it  was  to  become  his  own 
patron  ever  afterwards,  as  the  rich  and  noble  became  to 
poets,  in  times  when  poets  sang  for  the  rich  and  noble. 

It  was  not  very  long,  therefore,  before  Heyward  did 
reach  this  point ;  he  was  still  poor  enough  to  be  obliged 
to  go  on  working  for  the  week,  the  month,  and  the 
quarter ;  but  he  had  begun  to  gain  a  name.  He  had 
become,  to  a  certain  extent,  known  out  of  the  private 
circle,  by  the  first  production  of  his  more  treasured 
moments  which  he  had  yet  been  enabled  to  make  public. 
The  critics  and  the  reviews  were  not  sparing  of  their 
praise,  because  amidst  a  certain  classic  grace  and  chaste- 
ness,  this  composition  seemed  to  hit  the  quaintly  rich  and 
olden  tone,  which  those  censors  of  the  literary  republic 
generally  set  up  as  an  inaccessible  strain  of  triumph  over 
youthful  license.  Heyward  smiled  inwardly,  for  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  effusion,  and  would  rather  have 
struck  some  note  from  the  undiscovered  harmonies  of 
the  future,  such  as  begun  ever  and  anon  in  the  silent 
midnight  to  startle  and  thrill  himself:  but  it  gave  him  a 
position,  with  assurance  of  his  power,  and  he  looked  up 
to  a  more  perfect  standard  than  the  comparison  drawn  be- 
tween others  and  himself.  To  his  mind  he  was  not  greater 
or  less  than  any  singer  of  the  past,  but  measured  to  a 
beauty  never  yet  attained  by  himself  or  them  whom  he 
revered  as  elder  brethren.  Meanwhile  he  was  intro- 
duced to  society,  in  which  he  now  mixed  freely,  and  with 
pleasure;  human  weakness  making  its  conventional 
flatteries  after  all  more  agreeable  to  him  than  he  would 
have  confessed. 

In  matters  of  personal  feeling,  Heyward  had  always 
been  an  idealist :  every  now  and  then  the  abstraction  of 
grace  and  sweetness  which  floated  before  him,  had  been 
for  a  time  embodied  in  some  actual  form,  that  soon 
yielded  to  experience,  and  left  his  spiritual  idol  only  the 
more  impossible  to  be  realized.  Now,  however,  he  did 
meet  with  one  who  appeared  to  exemplify  this  excel- 
lence ;  beautiful  as  any  poet's  dream,  pure,  fresh, 
youthful,  rare  and  delicate  as  Imogen,  Miranda,  or  Viola ; 
she  was  more  to  Heyward,  she  was  the  object  of  a  real 
and  particular  passion  such  as  he  had  not  felt  before. 
The  flush  and  ecstacy  of  love  coloured  then  all  he 
wrote;  in  the  strong  exclusiveness  of  that  enthralling 
sentiment,  the  poet  was  for  the  time  lost  to  art  and  men, 
he  gained  intensity  but  he  lost  in  breadth ;  in  truth  the 
whirl,  the  restlessness,  and  expectation  of  love,  which 
the  poets  of  sentiment  contrive  to  keep  up  apparently  to 
the  last,  are  unfavourable  to  any  noble  and  enlarged 
conception  of  humanity  or  art.  A  great  and  terrible, 
but  magnificent  sound  of  exultation  announces  the 
victory  of  imagination  over  love,  the  masculine  thought 
over  the  feminine  emotion;  which,  indeed,  heralds  the 
peaceful  renewal  of  their  life,  in  their  mutual  child, 
world-conspicuous  art.  The  lady  of  Heyward's  adoration 
was  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  poet  rising  into  fame ; 
the  name  and  its  romance  caught  her  woman's  vanity, 
and  she  smiled  upon  him  till  he  deluded  himself  with  the 
belief  of  being  loved  in  return,  although  she  understood 
no  more  of  the  character  so  entitled,  than  did  the  summer 
roses  by  the  wall  of  the  birds'  voice  to  which  they  seemed 
quietly  listening  like  the  beautiful  ears  of  Nature.  The 
girl's  father  was  a  rich  and  proud  man  ;  but  if  Heyward 
thought  of  this  at  all,  he  reckoned  himself  in  both  re- 
spects on  an  equality  with  whomsoever  the  earth  held ; 
if  there  was  love  in  the  case,  then  probably  it  was  a  wise 
instinct  of  society  to  have  so  arranged  that  the  poor  in 
worldly  goods  should  marry  the  rich ;  and  not  gold  be 
heaped  upon  the  gold.  He  made  known  his  love,  and  pre- 
ferred his  suit,  without  consciousness  of  presumption,  nor 
did  she  seem/to  regard  it  as  such ;  the  girl  blushed,  smiled, 
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whispered,  like  other  maidens  who  are  not  averse  to  be  told 
the  secret  they  have  guessed,  by  one  whom  they  at  least 
look  up  to.  And  so  the  affair  went  on,  with  all  the 
usual  little  dalliances  of  lovers,  till  the  parents,  who  had 
never  looked  for  such  unheard-of  daring  in  a  fortuneless 
young  man  that  had  written  a  book,  politely  bowed  off 
from  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  Heyward  did  steal 
one  more  chance  interview  with  his  mistress  ;  she  was 
pale  and  in  tear?,  but  sensible  of  duty  and  prudence  for 
the  meanwhile ;  and  in  his  estimation,  if  she  loved  him, 
or  had  a  heart,  she  should  have  then  at  least  vowed  her 
truth  till  death.  He  would  not  say  this,  but  he  departed 
in  mighty  scorn  of  himself,  of  her,  and  of  all  the  world, 
in  bitterness  and  mistrust  towards  the  rules  and  feelings 
of  all  that  human  system  for  whose  benefit  he  had 
hitherto  been  devoted.  This  stroke  smote  into  dust  the 
living  hope,  the  warm  and  personal  reality  that  had  be- 
gun to  people  the  vacant  distance  for  him ;  he  was  like  a 
solitary  in  some  desert  isle  of  the  ocean,  who  has  dreamed 
of  a  lovely  companion,  woman,  sylph,  or  mermaid,  with 
all  her  train  of  happy  gifts,  but  awakes  alone  to  hear  the 
waters  beating  on  the  sea-beach,  and  gaze  at  the  blank 
horizon.  In  that  final  impassioned  interview  he  had  seen 
into  the  heart  of  her  he  had  loved,  and  had  suddenly  per- 
ceived its  shallow  nature ;  the  last  word?,  he  felt  were  an 
irrevocable  adieu.  Like  Dante,  when  the  heavenly  form 
of  Beatrice  stepped  to  meet  him  from  the  clouds,  and 
the  ancient  Virgil,  with  his  laurelled  head,  had  led 
him  through  hell  and  purgatory, — first  his  memory 
showed  him  unutterable  pangs  and  sorest  discipline,  then 
the  pure  ideal  again  beckoned  him  up  to  everlasting 
heights,  while  it  reproached  him  with  neglecting  it  for 
"  a  slight  girl," — and  he  returned  to  earth  with  visions 
in  his  spirit  too  glorious  to  express,  or  almost  to  believe. 
He  set  himself  once  more  to  his  vocation  with  a  sense  of 
its  august  and  holy  claims,  patiently  and  severely;  phil- 
anthropic in  speculation,  but  with  his  former  indifference 
to  actual  human  fellowship  returned,  in  shape  of  an  utter 
disgust  at  society.  Often,  indeed,  in  the  quiet  midnight, 
when  the  lamp  waned  and  the  shadows  darkened  the 
mute,  tranquil  faces  of  Plato,  and  Shakspere,  and  Bacon, 
those  great  penates  of  the  student,  till  their  foreheads 
frowned  while  their  lips  appeared  to  smile, — would  the 
poet  look  up  in  his  chamber  and  feel  weary,  then  trim 
the  lamp  and  write  again. 

In  the  first  bitter  mood,  prompted  by  this  and  other 
slights  and  neglects  to  the  office  of  the  ideal  artist,  as  he 
thought  then),  Heyward  had  thrown  off  a  sharply  caustic 
attack  upon  the  prejudices,  the  cant,  the  hypocrisies,  and 
wrongs  of  society.  Through  a  wildly  fanciful  and  pic- 
turesque form,  half  graphic,  half  allegorical,  he  had  there 
poured  forth  the  collected  scorn  and  irony  of  intense 
feeling  mastered,  however,  by  dignity.  The  poet  was 
still  the  spoiled  child  in  a  pet,  rather  than  the  man  able 
to  make  suffering  bring  forth  knowledge,  light,  and  tri- 
umph for  others  and  himself;  there  was  in  it  nothwith- 
standing,  a  high  love  reversed,  noble  indignation  and 
reproach.  His  name  was  attached,  that  he  might,  as  it 
were,  turn  all  men  against  him,  and  lose  at  least  their 
false  kindness,  with  that  condescending,  subscribing  sort 
of  patronage  which  the  public,  as  well  as  the  individual,  pay 
to  literature.  As  a  keener  stroke  to  social  injustice,  it  was 
announced  that  the  profits  of  this  work — he  expected 
them  to  be  small  indeed — should  go  to  the  funds  of  a  new 
"  society  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  fe- 
males ;"  but  to  his  astonishment,  it  was  bought  by 
everybody,  praised  by  critics,  and  another  edition  called 
for.  The  public  were  delighted,  and  the  poet  had  made 
a  hit  that  added  more  to  his  fame,  and  would  have 
brought  more  emolument  than  all  he  had  written  besides. 
He  was  already  ashamed  of  his  act,  of  the  mood  that  gave 
it  birth,  and  of  the  laudation  which  filled  him  with  con- 
tempt so  deep  as  to  become  pity ;  and  then  in  truth  he 
saw  the  need  for  him  and  his  fellow-workers  to  teach  not 


by  satirical  invective,  but  through  direct  utterance  of  the 
good  and  fair  which  should  be  aimed  at. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  Heyward's  intellectual  history, 
while  deeply  meditating  on  some  higher  step,  perplexed 
in  thought,  and  painfully  struggling  betwixt  memory  and 
loftier  faith,  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  his 
younger  and  favourite  sister  to  visit  her  at  her  home  in 
a  distant  city.  There  was  a  secret  yearning  in  his  mind 
for  the  sympathy  of  some  one  who,  like  Maria,  went  back 
to  the  same  associations,  could  at  least  talk  over  the  same 
old  things,  and  had  a  sweet,  frank,  sisterly  womanliness 
of  instinct,  if  not  a  refined  intellect.  He  found  little 
Maria,  however,  engrossed  with  her  children  and  house- 
hold concerns  ;  her  husband  was  a  clever  enterprising 
commercialist,  well-bred,  but  with  no  sentiment  about 
him,  and  measuring  all  things  by  what  they  would  make. 
His  character  and  his  wife's  had  grown  together,  and  it 
was  pleasant  enough  to  witness  their  domestic  harmony  ; 
but  there  was  a  formal  state  diffused  over  their  ample 
establishment  as  precise  as  that  of  a  nobleman's,  the 
trammels  of  which  Heyward  recoiled  from  being  confined 
in  by  accepting  their  kindly-meant  hospitality.  He  took 
lodgings  in  the  suburbs  at  a  little  distance,  and  after  the 
day's  occupation  sauntered  along  thither  of  an  evening  to 
drop  in  upon  their  circle,  pleased  at  being  regarded  in 
their  large  drawing-rooms  and  grounds  as  a  sort  of  privi- 
leged wandering  spirit,  whom  nobody  expected  to  say 
much;  while  he  amused  himself  with  the  children  or  a 
stray  book.  When  there  were  any  strangers  there, 
indeed,  Heyward  generally  retreated,  or  walked  into 
the  garden ;  if  he  remained,  his  curious,  shy,  almost 
awkward  manner,  his  absence,  and  the  utterly  common- 
place insipidity  of  his  replies  to  the  fine  literary 
remarks  of  elderly  blue-stockings,  educated  young  ladies, 
or  pedantic  gentlemen,  made  him  be  universally  voted  a 
bore. 

On  one  occasion,  Heyward  found  a  young  lady  in  the 
family  room  with  his  sister,  whom  she  introduced  to  him 
as  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood,  an  old  acquaintance.  She  had 
come  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  Maria,  who  had  been  her 
senior  at  school,  and  as  usual  in  these  cases  they  had 
kept  up  a  gossiping  correspondence,  in  which  married  ex- 
perience was  exchanged  for  country-town  news,  young- 
lady  sentiment,  minute  matter-of-fact,  and  important 
secrets.  Heyward's  chief  remembrance  of  her  was  con- 
nected with  annoyance  from  mischievous  girlish  tricks, — 
with  blushing  furiously  by  himself  at  the  giggling  from 
the  group  of  pink  and  blue  frocks,  sashes,  curls,  and  fairy 
figures  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  room, — but  especially, 
with  being  once  disdainfully  refused  by  this  very  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wood  at  a  youthful  party,  when  he  ventured 
to  ask  her  for  a  partner  in  a  quadrille,  and  was  plainly 
told  the  reason, — "  he  was  so  awkward."  This  little  trifle 
seemed  to  him  the  early  image  of  later  bitterness,  in 
which  conventional  association  stared  so  coldly  upon  the 
true  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  looked  them 
down ;  save  for  scorn  at  his  own  folly,  he  would  have 
wilfully  mixed  up  her  too  with  that  morbid  repugnance 
of  his  for  the  fair  seemings  and  hollow  unions  of  the 
world.  The  next  impression  was,  how  plain,  compara- 
tively, Elizabeth  had  grown,  although  her  hair  was  still 
of  the  same  rich  light  brown,  and  her  figure  he  acknow- 
ledged could  scarcely  be  better.  She  was  lively,  witty, 
fashionable,  and  used  French  words ;  there  was  a  sort 
of  half  graceful  affectation  about  her,  but  so  evident  an  in- 
telligence, that  Heyward  would  have  been  involuntarily 
drawn  out  in  course  of  conversation,  except  for  the  tone 
of  levity  that  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming confidential,  and  which  jarred  upon  his  inmost 
soul.  Two  or  three  times,  on  that  and  other  occasions 
succeeding,  he  checked  himself  on  the  point  of  saying 
something  from  the  heart, — "  They  are  all  alike  1" 
he  thought;  and  while  the  children,  Maria,  and  her 
husband,  called  her  familiarly,  "Bessy,"  he  took  care 
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always  to  address  the   young  lady   formally  as    "  Miss 
Wood." 

One  evening  Heyward  called,  and  was  shown  up  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  piano, 
and  sat  down  unnoticed  in  a  corner.  The  blinds  weve 
down,  and  the  large  apartment  so  obscure  that  he  could 
not  see  who  was  there,  until  against  a  narrow  space  of 
one  window  that  showed  the  western  light  dying  far  away 
in  the  sky,  he  perceived  the  white  outline  of  a  female 
dress.  He  remained  still,  for  the  sounds  proceeding  out 
of  the  shadow  entranced  his  ear,  hardly  ever  before 
much  affected  by  music,  with  the  exception  of  simple  and 
well-known  airs  :  but  whether  it  was  the  mood  he  was  in, 
fresh  from  meditating  with  profound,  yet  vague  emotion, 
over  the  commencement  of  a  story  in  which  he  meant  to 
figure  forth  the  life,  the  calling,  and  the  destiny  of  the 
poet, — or  whether  it  brought  to  mind  a  thousand  latent 
feelings  otherwise  concealed, — the  melody  touched  him 
to  the  heart.  He  recognised  it — it  was  that  composition 
animated  by  the  very  soul  of  pathos,  "  Rousseau's  Dream," 
— but  the  hidden  performer  drew  it  forth  in  a  way  so 
different  from  ordinary,  and  it  floated  out  so  phantom- 
like  and  unaccountably  beautiful,  as  to  appear  indeed  the 
vision  of  some  spirit  far  above  the  earth.  Slow  and  solemn 
at  first,  it  proceeded  like  the  story  of  some  majestic 
sorrow ;  a  procession  of  robed  and  stately  griefs,  all  differ- 
ently arrayed,  all  pacing  tranquilly  as  it  were  to  the 
|  grave;  in  the  midst  arose  a  crowd  of  almost  joyous  varia- 
tions, repeating  and  re-repeating  the  same  ineffable  tale ; 
again  flowed  forth  the  same  long-timing,  liquid  measure, 
like  the  horses  of  noble  knights  returning  from  a  burial, 
with  the  riderless  charger  of  some  hero-companion  led 
before.  All  the  while,  too,  there  seemed  to  be  a  distant, 
clear,  angelic  voice  singing  beyond :  Heyward  lay  and 
listened,  moved  nigh  to  tears ;  but  with  the  strain  there 
appeared  a  mighty  load  to  go  away  from  his  heart,  he 
was  consoled  and  soothed,  and  the  poem  he  had  been 
perplexed  to  begin,  rose  up,  as  it  were,  spontaneously 
before  his  imagination.  The  fair  musician  evidently  felt 
in  no  common  way  the  notes  that  escaped  from  her 
fingers ;  this  twilight  performance  was  without  doubt  a 
luxury  from  some  cause  or  other  deeply  prized.  Nothing 
but  that  patch  of  evening  light  fell  in  behind  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  next  out  of  the  dusk  issued  the  exquisite  air 
of  "  Di  Tanti  Palpiti,"  like  the  silver  tinkle  of  water, 
leaping  in  showers  from  a  fountain  and  bubbling  over, 
or  the  warble  of  an  Italian  nightingale  in  a  moonlit 
poplar.  Then  followed  the  grand  broad  harmonies  of  a 
waltz,  by  Beethoven,  more  like  a  supernatural  dialogue 
growing  from  a  crowd  and  hubbub  of  mystic  voices,  than 
anything  conceived  from  the  ear  of  man.  Who  it  was, 
and  whether  it  was  what  critics  might  call  good  playing, 
Heyward  did  not  know  ',  but  to  mix  in  the  routine 
of  general  conversation,  or  to  exchange  words  with  any 
one,  after  this,  would  have  been  impossible  ;  and  he  stole 
silently  out  again  in  the  midst  of  a  gayer  air,  nor  did  he 
mention  the  incident  next  day. 

Heyward  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
lively  Miss  Wood,  whose  solitary  vesper-thought  she  had 
thus  surprised  ;  nevertheless  he  could  not  help  observing 
her  thereafter  with  great  interest.  Though  always  gay 
and  lively  in  company,  she  was  once  or  twice  so  unwell 
as  not  to  appear;  Heyward  saw  that  she  was  much  paler 
than  he  remembered  her  as  a  girl,  and  at  intervals,  a 
pensive  expression  stole  over  her  features  when  she  was 
not  speaking.  The  twilight  musician  he  discovered  was 
Miss  Wood;  any  quiet  evening,  indeed,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  call,  he  found  she  had  vanished  to  the  unoccu- 
pied drawing-room,  and  sat  alone  at  the  piano,  where, 
however,  he  did  not  venture  to  intrude.  One  afternoon, 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  out,  Heyward  was 
ushered  into  this  apartment  to  wait  till  tea-time,  and 
Miss  Wood  came  in  a  little  after.  The  conversation 
began,  as  usual,  in  a  superficial,  commonplace  way ;  but 


somehow  or  other  they  gradually  slid  into  talking  of  lite- 
rature, a  new  poem  that  had  appeared,  and  of  poets 
in  general.  This  time  it  was  Heyward  who  spoke  lightly, 
and  in  a  half  jocular  strain,  that  more  intensely  betrayed 
his  inward  feeling,  notwithstanding,  of  the  lot  marked 
out  for  the  ideal  writer,  oi;  his  aim  and  duties.  Their 
looks  met  once  for  a  moment,  while  he  went  on  thus,  and 
the  young  lady  smiled ;  Hey  ward  found  himself  soon  | 
speaking  more  gravely,  then  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  he  j 
was  thinking  what  very  fine  eyes  Elizabeth  Wood  had 
after  all,  when  there  was  a  serious  expression  in  them.  | 
In  a  short  time  she  sat  down,  as  if  unconsciously,  at  the 
piano,  her  fingers  wandered  over  the  keys,  and  the  sad 
solemn  notes  of  "Rousseau's  Dream"  began  to  rise 
upon  the  silence,  played  even  more  exquisitely  than  be- 
fore. While  Heyward  listened,  he  almost  felt  as  if  there 
were  a  strange,  secret  sympathy  between  them  ;  perhaps, 
she  saw  farther  into  his  nature,  and  understood  his  cha- 
racter better  than  he  had  thought ;  and  to  the  egotism  of 
a  poet  there  is  nothing  so  fascinating  as  the  first  notion 
of  a  woman's  unexpressed  sympathy.  With  every  note 
of  the  music,  this  impression  seemed  to  grow  upon  him ; 
at  the  end,  Heyward  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  entreated 
her  to  play  it  over  again,  while  he  retired  to  a  sofa  beyond. 
He  observed,  that  at  this  little  manoeuvre  on  his  part, 
Elizabeth  bent  down  her  face  closer  over  the  instrument, 
but  her  hair  and  the  shadow  concealed  its  expression. 
Again  and  again,  without  a  repetition  of  the  request,  the 
same  piece  was  renewed,  with  the  interspersion  of  "  Di 
Tanti  Palpiti"  and  Beethoven's  waltz,  at  Hey  ward's 
request.  When  the  rest  of  the  family  had  returned,  and 
the  blinds  were  drawn  up  again,  and  other  matters  were 
going  on,  Heyward  almost  felt  as  if  a  curious  kind  of  con- 
fidence were  established  between  Elizabeth  and  himself. 
He  was  provoked  at  himself  for  the  sense  of  pleasure  he 
caught  ever  and  anon  recurring  upon  his  fancy;  he  pur- 
posely stayed  away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at  his  next  visit, 
Elizabeth  Wood  was  gone.  His  sister  Maria,  who  plumed 
herself  upon  her  acuteness  in  such  matters,  declared  that 
Heyward  looked  blank  at  this  intelligence,  and  tried  to 
make  it  out  that  he  was  "  in  love  with  Bessy  Wood ;" 
but  Heyward,  who  was  none  of  those  blushing  and  very 
conscious  young  gentlemen  that  would  almost  look  con- 
fused at  their  grandmother's  first  name,  contrived  to 
appear  so  absolutely  vacant,  indifferent  and  dreamy, 
that  his  sister  enquired  if  he  saw  anything  very  ex- 
traordinary in  the  sky.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening,  Heyward  asked  Maria  to  play  "  Rousseau's 
Dream,"  which  she  executed  in  brilliant  style,  with  new 
variations,  but  to  his  intense  dissatisfaction.  His  sister 
burst  out  laughing  as  she  rose  from  the  piano, — 

Oh,  ho,  Mr.  Godfrey  Ernest !"  said  she,  "  do  you 
think  I  knew  nothing  of  your  sly  little  musical  parties  ? 

suppose    I  am  not  enough  of   "play-in-earnest"  for 

political  gentleman  like  you,  or  Bessy  Wood, — eh, 
Godfrey  ?" 

"  What  in  all  the  world  are  you  talking  of,  Maria  ?" 
enquired  Heyward,  with  an  air  of  perplexed  and  afflicted 
innocence. 

:t  Oh,  nonsense,  don't  play  off  your  fine  lack-a-dai- 
sical  tricks  on  me  !"  said  his  sister,  archly, — "  you  tran- 
scendental people  have  your  feelings,  I  suppose,  as  well 
as  others, — and  I  tell  you,  Godfrey,  if  you  could  be  so 
much  in  Bessy  Wood's  society,  and  hear  her  play  so 
often,  without  getting  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
tier — why — you're  a  wretch,  that's  all !" 

"  Ah,  there  it  is  now,"  said  Heyward,  coolly,  "  you're 
angry  that  I  didn't  propose  to  the  young  lady,  Maria,  my 
dear !  I  assure  you  though,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  being 
refused  as  you  may  think?" 

"Refused,"  said  his  sister,  "why  yes,  after  all, 
Godfrey,  dear !  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  hope  for  you, 
poor  fellow  !  There  is,  or  was  at  least,  another  gen- 
tleman in  the  case,  whom — " 
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"What?"  said  Godfrey,  looking  out  at  the  clouds. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  sister,  smiling,  "  1  shan't 
tell  you — so  go,  and  get  somebody  else  to  play  'Rous- 
seau's Dream '  to  you,  if  you  like  !" 

It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards,  and  by  little 
and  little,  that  Heyward  learned  from  his  sister  how 
Be^sy  Wood  had  been  engaged  to  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  she  had  broken  off  finally  because  of  some  con- 
duct on  his  part  which  she  disapproved,  and  which,  al- 
though he  possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  had  deprived 
him  of  her  esteem  and  respect.  Maria  alone  knew  how 
she  had  suffered,  and  what  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  Wood 
to  conquer  her  lingering  feelings  of  attachment.,  when 
she  saw  clearly  he  was  unworthy  of  her :  but  Maria 
said,  she  thought  "  poor  dear  Bessy  "  had  almost  con- 
quered them.  The  remarks  which  Heyward  made  upon 
this  piece  of  information  were  nothing  more  than  general; 
but  it  affected  him  beyond  expression,  when  connected 
in  his  mind  with  her  solitary  evening  amusements,  and 
the  "Music  in  the  Shadow." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  young  and  rising 
author  completed  an  imaginative  work,  entitled  "Eu- 
thanasius,"  in  which  was  portrayed  the  struggle  of  man 
as  the  poet  in  general,  with  doubt,  difficulty,  and 
sorrow, — and  the  immortal  victory  of  life  and  love  through 
faithful  action.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  "  Musician  in  the 
Shadow,"  or  to  one  who  out  of  personal  grief  and  in- 
ward contest,  by  the  very  lyrical  sweetness  of  her  owu 
heart's  instinct,  had  breathed  consolatory  emotion  into 
the  author's  soul,  animating  his  spirit,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  with  a  loftier  and  more  unselfish  aim.  There 
was  a  copy  of  this  book  sent  from  the  poet's  sister 
to  Elizabeth  Wood  ;  and  a  week  or  two  after,  Maria 
showed  Heyward  a  little  rose-coloured,  sweet-scented 
note,  which,  although  meant  for  her  alone,  decided  him 
upon  going  down  soon  to  the  country  town,  near  which 
her  father  lived,  and  calling  by  the  way. 

It  was  six  months  from  this  time,  that  on  Hey  ard's 

alluding  to  the  musical  evenings  in Street,  Bessy 

Wood  whispered  to  him  that  she  did  not  think  she 
should  play  "  Rousseau's  Dream,"  or  any  other  favou- 
rite, with  less  feeling  at  least,  as  a  poet's  wife  looking 
to  the  light  through  him,  than  as  seated  in  the  shadow 
of  painful  memory. 


CHERBOURG. 

CHERBOURG  is  certainly  a  dull  town,  and  with  its  cold- 
looking  black,  or  blue  roofed  houses,  and  the  absence  of 
any  striking  object,  does  not  at  first  sight  impress 
strangers  very  favourably — those  at  least  who  approach 
it  from  the  sea — for  one  arrives  at  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  works  which  chiefly  render  it 
famous — more  by  reasoning  upon  the  boldness  of  the 
conception,  and  the  accurate  excellence  of  the  execution 
thus  far,  than  by  the  mere  coup  d'ceil  they  present.  The 
town,  seated  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land,  not 
leading  to  or  from  any  other  place,  has  rarely  much 
going  on  in  the  way  of  gaiety  •  or  commercial  bustle  ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  important  place, — and  being, 
from  its  situation,  less  commonly  visited  by  the  English 
than  most  towns  on  the  coast  of  France,  I  hope  a 
slight  sketch  of  my  own  impressions,  unencumbered  by 
the  scientific  details  which  are  always  found  in  the  guide 
books,  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting.  The  modern 
Cherbourg,  for  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town  remain,  is 
built  uponvvhatwas  formerly  a  salt  marsh,  and  there  is  little 
architectural  beauty  in  any  of  the  public  buildings.  The 
climate,  in  summer,  is  the  most  disagreeable  possible,  a 
sort  of  milder  Edinburgh,  quite  as  much  wind,  and  more 
rain  :  indeed  the  former  so  constantly  blows,  that  the 
usual  style  in  which  a  lady  w_alks  is  holding  her  parasol 
in  one  hand  and  her  bonnet  on  with  the  other,  and 


during  the  three  years  I  resided  there,  I  was  seldom  able 
to  lean  upon  my  companion,  from  both  my  hands  being 
usually  so  employed.  The  winters  are  mild  ;  little  froM, 
less  snow,  and  myrtles  and  fig-trees  flourish  without  care. 
The  fig-groves  are  curious,  for  the  trees  are  really  large 
trees,  you  walk  as  well  as  sit  under  their  shade,  and  may 
see  schoolboys  on  the  branches  picking  the  green  and 
purple  fruit,  just  as  the  children  do  in  our  apple  orchards  '. 
but  immediately  near  the  city,  no  timber  of  any  kind 
seems  to  thrive  well.  To  the  east  of  Cherbourg,  how- 
ever, near  the  pretty  little  village  du  Roule,  (so  called 
from  a  chalybeate  spring  there)  those  who  love  rural 
scenery  will  find  much  to  gratify  them.  Sheltered  by 
the  Montagne  du  Roule,  a  green  hill  about  three  hundred 
feet  high,  the  foliage  is  thick  and  luxuriant,  and  several 
simple  maisonettes  looking  peaceful  and  smiling  from  their 
unpretending  little  gardens,  give  life  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  valley  du  Quincampoix.  To  me,  accustomed  from 
my  youth  to  the  sublimity  of  Scottish  scenery,  it  sounded 
very  ludicious  to  hear  the  French  inhabitants  describe 
gentle  hills,  wild  rocks,  and  thick  brushwood,  as  high 
mountains,  fearful  precipices,  and  sombre  forests ;  but 
most  surely  you  can  scarcely  view  a  sweeter  picture  than 
the  banks  of  the  Divette  display.  A  clear,  sparkling 
brook  ripples  merrily  along,  bordered  by  apple  and  cherry 
orchards,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  old  water- 
mills,  small  hamlets,  and  tiny  church  spires,  the  gilded 
fanes  glittering  above  the  mass  of  green  leaves  in  the 
sunshine ;  while  as  a  back-ground  rises  the  rocky  emi- 
nence called  la  Fauconniere,  all  purple  and  yellow  in  the 
season  with  broom,  heath,  and  furze  blossoms.  In  very 
early  spring,  when  bleak  winds  kept  all  our  buds  from 
blowing  elsewhere,  this  happy  valley  was  alive  with  bees 
and  birds  and  sulphur  butterflies.  Primroses  spangled 
every  bank,  peeping  out  from  among  the  withered  leaves 
in  January ;  and,  by  the  end  of  February,  the  wood  ane- 
mone and  blue  wild  hyacinth  began  to  open  their  flower- 
cups,  and,  the  lower  branches  of  the  thorn  and  elm  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  coming  life.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, the  acacias,  laburnums,  lilacs,  and  fruit  trees 
made  the  air  on  still  dampish  days,  almost  faint  with 
perfume ;  one  really  might  say  of  the  Vallee  du  Quincam- 
poix what  Goldsmith  did  of  his  deserted  village : — 

"  Here  smiling  spring  her  earliest:  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed." 

The  distance  is  so  trifling  from  Cherbourg,  that  one 
wonders  one  meets  so  few  of  les  gens  comme  ilfaut  wan- 
dering there,  but  our  lively,  pleasant,  social,  neighbours 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  channel,  are  not,  il  faut 
Vavouer,  lovers  of  the  country,  except  in  words.  In  this 
direction  many  villages  abound,  and  botanists  and  anti- 
quarians may  spend  some  pleasant  weeks  among  them, 
collecting  curious  plants  and  searching  for  the  Roman 
antiquities  which  are  frequently  found.  Tombs,  medals, 
masks,  little  silver  figures  of  stags  and  hordes,  coins 
from  Septimus  Severus  to  Gallien  have  been  discovered. 
The  peasants  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  digging  up 
earthen  pots  full  of  what  they  called  bad  pennies,  until 
one  more  enterprising  than  the  rest  boiled  his  pennies  in 
vinegar  and  so  found  out  that  they  were  silver.  Many 
British  families  took  their  rise  from  this  neighbourhood. 
Braces,  Bertrams  and  Barnwells,  Carterets,  Chandoses 
and  Neels.  Talbots  abound  to  this  day,  although  no 
person  of  any  distinction  bears  the  appellation,  and 
many  familiar  English  names  are  not  uncommon.  To 
the  west  of  the  town  all  appears  arid  and  triste,  you  can 
see  the  point  of  La  Hogue,  where,  as  my  dressmaker 
informed  me,  the  French  gained  a  small  victory  over  the 
English,  which  would  have  been  a  great  one  had  not  the 
weather  prevented  them  making  it  so.  Some  druidical 
monuments  and  the  ruins  of  many  a  feudal  castle  are  not 
far  off.  Briquebec,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bertrams  is 
now  a  monastery  for  the  Trappists,  and  the  Scotch 
Bruces  may  muse  upon  their  ancestors  at  the  Chateau 
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d'Adam,  but  Tourlaville  is  at  once  the  least  dilapidated 
ai:d  most  unpleasantly  interesting.  The  family  of  the 
Ravalets  seemed  to  have  transmitted  cruelty  and  un- 
natural wickedness  to  their  descendants,  as  other  families 
are  said  to  do  the  gout,  insanity,  or  scrofula.  One  lord 
after  another  was  the  actor  in,  or  hero  of,  some  history 
of  horror,  such  as  one  fancies  can  only  be  found  in  old- 
fashioned  romances ;  but  here,  alas  !  the  most  dreadful 
ever  imagined  would  be  "  ower  true  a  tale,"  and  more 
than  one  sleepless  night  have  I  passed  after  hearing  them  ; 
I  shall  not,  however,  give  any  of  these  frightful  details, 
for  it  does  no  good  and  can  afford  no  pleasure  to  a 
rightly  constituted  mind,  to  hear  how  wicked  men  can  be. 
The  race  is  happily  extinct,  but  their  name  is  still  held 
in  detestation  throughout  the  neighbourhood  they  sullied 
with  their  crimes.  After  the  execution  of  the  last — a 
brother  and  sister — the  parents  quitted  the  place,  took 
another  name,  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery,  and  died 
without  heirs ;  and  there  stands  the  chateau,  tenantless 
since  the  days  of  Henri  IV.,  waiting  till  time  destroys  it ; 
the  fearful  traditions  attached  to  it  having  prevented  its 
occupation  by  any  one.  When  I  first  beheld  it  from  an 
eminence,  the  evening  sun  was  shining  upon  the  windows, 
and  as  the  distance  prevented  my  seeing  any  of  the  de- 
vastations the  years  that  had  passed  had  caused,  it 
looked  like  the  happy,  cheerful  habitation  of  some  quiet 
country  family,  who,  far  from  the  turmoils  of  the  busy 
world,  lived  there  in  privacy  and  peace.  Almost  all  old 
places  have  some  record  attached  to  them  of  bygone 
times,  that  fill  the  mind  with  uneasy  sensations ;  and  many 
true  or  false  may  be  collected  concerning  the  ruined 
remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherbourg.  At  Briquebec 
they  discovered,  only  a  few  years  ago,  several  oubliettes 
in  the  walls,  in  which  were  human  bones,  and  in  one  a 
silver  gourd,  with  arms  engraved  upon  it,  ' '  Yet  Full  of 
Wine  !  ! !"  No  tale  which  the  imagination  can  work  up, 
relates  a  more  sad  story  than  simply  mentioning  this 
fact,  and  leaving  the  reader  of  the  few  words  which  tell  it 
to  his  own  thoughts.  The  breakwater  was  begun  in 
1784,  and  Louis  XVI.  took  much  interest  in  it ;  himself 
personally  inspecting  the  covering  of  several  cones ;  the 
first  was  sunk  on  the  Gth  of  June,  amid  great  rejoicings. 
Napoleon  did  a  great  deal  for  it,  and  intended  to  do 
more.  Josephine  gave  a  ball  in  one  of  the  basins. 
Charles  X.  embarked  there  for  England  in  1831 ;  Louis 
Philippe  followed  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  and 
of  the  good  things  La  Republique  has  done  is  to 
vote  a  large  sum  towards  its  completion.  This  gigantic 
work  will  be,  when  finished,  10,000  French  feet  in 
length.  L'Isle  Palee,  separated  from  the  land  by  rocks 
1,500  toises  under  water,  renders  entrance  on  this  side 
impossible;  defended  as  it  is  by  eight  forts  or  towers, 
which  are  formed  in  time  of  war  by  a  line  of  fortifications. 
The  bay  is  magnificent — ninety  large  ships  can  ride  at 
anchor,  protected  upon  the  east,  west  and  south,  by 
natural  ramparts,  and  by  this  enormous  undertaking  on 
the  north.  The  French  may  indeed  be  proud  of  their 
performance,  for  we  can  never  more  burn  the  shipping 
and  damage  the  town  as  we  did  in  1779,  and  by  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  splendid  idea  of  this  breakwater.  Whilst 
I  lived  here,  the  poor  Prince  de  Joinville  came  to  take 
the  command  of  that  ugly  "  sabot  flottanf — La  Belle 
Poule,  in  all  the  flush  of  youth  and  hope,  and  all  the 
happiness  of  feeling,  that  he  had  power  to  make  his  name 
remembered  perhaps  in  after  times.  Alas  !  alas  !  how  have 
the  prospects  of  that  fine,  spirited  young  man  been  over- 
cast !  I  agree  with  the  honest  English  Jack  Tar,  who, 
seeing  him  managing  a  little  boat  on  a  rough  sea  at  St. 
Leonard's,  with  much  sailor-like  dexterity,  exclaimed 
"  Well,  the  French  be  a  pretty  set  of  ninnyhammers  to 
send  such  a  chap  as  that  'ere  adrift."  "  Ay,"  answered 
his  companion,  "  He's  well  named  John  Veal,  for  he's  a 
right  reg'lar  son  of  John  Bull." 

Cherbourg,  though  a  sea  port  and  a  garrison  town  is  a 


very  orderly,  quiet  place.  It  contains  above  20,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  a  place  do.  yucrrc  of  the  first  class.  Even 
at  Ihe  fair  of  St.  Anne,  I  never  heard  any  quarrelling,  or 
saw  intoxication,  or  any  thing  disagreeable,  but  there  is 
a  singular  custom  preserved  from  time  immemorial,  which 
I  imagine  can  only  be  seen  at  this  annual  fete,  and  to  me 
it  is  very  disgusting  :  viz.,  to  eat  mutton  five  minutes 
after  you  have  heard  the  bleat  of  the  sheep  which 
furnishes  it.  Charcoal  fires  are  made  in  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  several  persons  are  employed  to  kill,  skin, 
cut  up,  and  broil  the  steaks ;  the  expertness  of  all  the 
operators  is  incredible,  and  except  the  killing,  upon  which 
I  turned  my  back,  I  saw  the  whole  process,  which 
occupied  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  Tents  are  erected 
round  this  temporary  kitchen  and  slaughter  house,  and  I 
was  told  no  mutton  was  ever  tasted  so  good  or  so  tender. 
Ornaments  from  Brittany  are  sold  at  St.  Anne's,  made  of 
bits  of  looking  glass  which  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  have  a 
more  dazzling  effect  than  any  mock  diamonds  I  ever  saw. 
The  fair  is  held  close  to  the  sea  shore ;  the  little  boats 
filled  with  the  peasant  women,  in  their  high,  fan-shaped 
caps,  gold  crosses,  and  ear-rings,  and  gay  colours, 
laughing  loud,  and  chattering  cheerfully  ;  make  it  a  very 
lively  pleasing  scene,  although  there  is  no  rural  beauty 
about  the  spot.  You  now  hear  the  patois  in  perfection 
when  they  address  each  other  without  restraint,  for  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  superiors,  and  with  strangers, 
a  French  is  spoken  which  is  at  least  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Some  friends  of  mine  occupied  a  prettily  situated  cottage, 
freshly  prepared  and  painted,  containing  six  rooms  and  a 
garret,  a  lodge  with  two  good  apartments,  a  stable,  and 
large  productive  garden,  for  which  they  paid  just  £14 
per  annum.  They  are  a  kind-hearted,  friendly  people 
these  bons  Cher  bourgeois,  and,  although  they  have  little 
reason  to  be  partial  to  the  English,  we  received  from 
several  of  them  marks  of  disinterested  kindness  too 
romantic  to  be  easily  credited,  for  which  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be  grateful ;  and,  of  all  the  coast  towns  in  France 
I  have  visited,  Cherbourg  is  decidedly  that  where  the 
least  imposition  is  practised. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse  ; 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee  ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force ; 

Fly  thy  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee  ; 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought ; 
Lingering  labours  come  to  nought. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last ; 

Tide  and  wind  wait  no  man's  pleasure  ; 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past ; 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure  ; 
Afterwits  are  dearly  bought, 
Let  thy  forewit  guide  thy  thought. 


for  Etttfe 


THE  LITTLE  HOLLANDER. 

MANY  years  ago  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  in  the 
town  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland.  The  man  was  a  sluice- 
keeper,  that  is  to  say,  his  business  was  to  open  and  shut 
the  sluices.  I  must  tell  my  young  readers  the  meaning 
of  this.  Holland  is  a  country  filled  with  canals,  dykes 
and  rivers  :  if  these  waters  were  not  restrained  by  em- 
bankments, the  country  would  be  constantly  overflowed, 
and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  seriously 
injured.  In  many  parts,  the  waters  are  contained  in  long 
deep  basins  ;  and,  at  equal  distances,  strong  oaken  gates 
are  placed  in  which  are  openings  called  sluices.  By 
means  of  a  sort  of  movable  panel,  these  can  be  raised  or 
shut  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  person  who  minds  them 
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is  called  the  sluice-keeper.  During  the  day,  he  allows  as 
much  water  to  flow,  as  is  necessary ;  but  at  night  he 
takes  good  care  to  shut  the  panel  fast,  else  the  water 
would  run  and  run,  and  overflow  its  banks,  and  at  last 
inundate  the  country  and  drown  the  inhabitants. 

Our  sluice-keeper  had  one  child,  a  boy  eight  years 
old.  It  happened  one  day  that  his  mother  had  baked 
some  nice  white  cakes,  and  this  little  boy  asked  permis- 
sion to  carry  one  of  them  to  a  poor  old  blind  man  that 
lived  at  some  distance. 

"  You  may  go,"  said  his  father,  "  but  do  not  delay 
long." 

"  No,  father,"  said  he,  and  set  out. 

The  blind  man  was  very  glad  to  get  the  cake,  for  he 
was  poor,  and  seldom  had  anything  to  eat;  and  the  child 
was  more  pleased  at  seeing  him  eat  the  cake,  and  hearing 
him  say  how  good  it  was,  than  if  he  had  got  some  dainty 
for  himself.  Then,  remembering  his  father's  injunction, 
he  said  good-by  to  the  blind-man  and  turned  towards 
home. 

His  way  lay  along  the  canals,  and  it  was  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  waters  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
rain  of  autumn.  Now  and  then  the  little  boy  stopped 
to  gather  some  pretty  little  blue  flowers,  which  his  mother 
loved  :  and,  while  doing  so,  he  sang  a  merry  little  song 
she  had  taught  him,  for  his  heart  felt  light  and  happy. 
He  stooped  down  and  stood  up,  and  jumped  and  sang 
until  he  forgot  how  time  passed.  The  road  became  very 
lonely ;  the  shouts  of  the  villagers  ceased  to  be  heard,  the 
song  of  the  birds  was  hushed,  and  the  little  fellow  soon 
perceived  that  he  could  no  longer  distinguish  his  blue 
flowers  from  the  green  leaves  that  surrounded  them. 

He  looked  at  the  sky;  it  was  darkened  by  the 
approach  of  night,  yet  the  objects  around  were  still  seen, 
though  dimly.  He  thought  of  his  father  and  the  injunc- 
tion he  had  given  him,  and  he  hastened  his  steps  home- 
wards. Suddenly  a  sound  of  trickling  water  drew  his 
attention.  He  was  near  one  of  the  sluice-gates,  and 
looking  at  it  narrowly,  he  discovered  a  small  fissure  in 
the  wood,  thi-ough  which  a  slender  stream  was  running. 
Young  as  the  child  was,  he  well  knew  the  danger  of  the 
water  enlarging  the  hole,  then  rushing  out,  becoming  a 
torrent,  and  at  length  causing  one  of  those  terrible  in- 
undations, which  often  bring  ruin  on  a  whole  district. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  he  hesitate,  but  throwing  away 
his  flowers,  and  climbing  from  stone  to  stone,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  fissure.  Then  he  boldly  thrust 
his  finger  into  the  hole,  and  saw  with  delight  that  the 
water  ceased  to  flow. 

For  a  short  time,  all  was  well,  and  the  child  rejoiced 
at  his  success ;  but  as  the  night  advanced,  the  cold  be- 
came piercing.  The  little  fellow  looked  around  and 
shouted ;  no  one  answered,  no  one  came,  and  he  resolved 
manfully  to  wait  for  the  daylight.  But  the  cold  grew 
more  and  more  intense,  the  poor  little  finger  in  the 
hole  became  numbed ;  then  the  hand  and  the  whole  arm 
stiffened,  yet  the  child  stirred  not.  At  length  the  pain 
reached  his  shoulder,  and  the  agony  became  intolerable, 
but  still  the  little  sluice  -keeper  would  not  move.  He 
wept,  he  thought  of  his  father  and  mother,  how  uneasy 
they  would  be  !  and  he  wished  for  his  warm  little  bed 
where  every  night  he  slept  so  sweetly;  yet  he  held 
bravely  on,  knowing  that  if  the  water  broke  the  barrier 
which  his  finger  opposed  to  its  fury,  not  only  would  he 
be  drowned,  but  also  his  parents  and  his  neighbours. 
Therefore  he  wept,  but  stirred  not.  Daybreak  found 
him,  supporting  with  unfailing  courage,  his  horrible 
position.  Just  then,  it  happened  that  the  curate  of  the 
parish  was  returning  home,  after  having  passed  the  night 
by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man.  Hearing  a  voice  in  the 
dyke,  he  stooped  down  and  saw  the  child  seated  on  a 
stone,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his 
whole  body  writhing  with  pain. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  cried  the  good  man. 


' '  I  am  only  preventing  the  water  from  fiowing/'replied 
the  child  simply,  little  knowing  that  he  had  displayed 
that  night  the  courage  and  endurance  of  a  hero. 

The  curate  hastened  to  put  in  a  temporary  plug,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  poor  little  stiffened  finger,  and  taking 
the  child  tenderly  in  his  arms,  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
storing him  to  his  parents,  who  were  wandering  about, 
distracted  at  his  absence. 

It  is  a  pity  that  history  has  not  preserved  the  name  of 
this  brave  and  good  little  Hollander. 

VAUCANSOX. 

"  Ah,  how  tired  I  am  !  "  said  one  day  a  child,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  standing  alone  in  an  ante-chamber  in 
a  large  house  in  Geneva. 

A  servant  who  had  just  entered,  with  a  tray  in  her 
hand,  looked  round. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  into  the  drawing-room,  Master 
Jacques  ? "  asked  she. 

"  Because  'tis  still  more  tiresome  there,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Master  Vaucanson  ?  asked  the 
servant. 

"Nine  years,  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  February, 
Madeleine  ;  I  was  born  in  1709." 

"  And  how  do  you  pass  your  time  ? "  rejoined  Made- 
leine, delighted  at  having  even  a  child  to  talk  to ;  for  she 
was  the  only  domestic  kept  by  Madame  Tell,  the  lady  in 
whose  house  Madame  Vaucanson  and  her  son  were  stay- 
ing on  a  visit. 

"  I  study  all  day,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry." 

"In  short,  all  kinds  of  fine  learning,"  interrupted 
Madeleine,  who  was  not  made  much  wiser  by  this  list  of 
names. 

"  But  when  do  you  amuse  yourself  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  said  the  child,  with  a  solemn  air.  te  But, 
there's  a  smell  of  something  burning,  Madeleine,"  added 
tie,  snuffing  up  a  certain  odour  that  came  in  through  the 
open  door. 

"  Goodness !  my  roast  beef  is  burning  ! "  cried  Made- 
leine. 

"Master  Vaucanson,"  added  she  hastily,  "every  one 
says  you're  a  little  destroyer;  perpetually  in  mischief, 
breaking  and  spoiling  every  thing  you  touch.  Now  I  beg 
of  you  not  to  meddle  with  anything  here,  else  'tis  I  who 
shall  be  blamed  :  for  Madame  Tell  charged  me  not  to 
leave  you  alone." 

"What  can  I  meddle  with  here?"  asked  Jacques, 
quietly.  "  I  don't  see  anything  I  can  break." 

So  saying,  the  little  Genevese  looked  around,  and 
suddenly  his  eyes  sparkled  with  extraordinary  bright- 
ness. They  were  fixed  on  a  large  old-fashioned  clock 
'astened  to  the  wall.  Madeleine  neither  remarked  the 
ook,  nor  the  smile  that  accompanied  it :  the  smell  of 
jurnt  meat  becoming  still  stronger,  she  ran  with  all 
speed  towards  the  kitchen. 

'f  Certainly,  I  wont  break  it,"  said  Jacques,  climbing 
on  a  table  placed  under  the  clock,  "  but  I  must  find  out 
low  the  works  are  moved." 

Then  whispering  to  himself,  "  examining  the  mystery 
of  this  machine  is  very  different  from  breaking  it,"  he 
:ook  out  one  by  one  the  little  wheels  that  caused  the 
lands  to  move.  Absorbed  in  this  occupation,  Jacques 
did  not  hear  the  door  open,  until  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
anger  roused  his  attention. 

"  My  clock  1  "  cried  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  Mischievous  little  urchin  !  "  added  his  mother. 

But  without  moving,  Jacques  replied,  "Any  harm  I 
lave  done,  I  can  repair."  And  then,  without  descending 
from  where  he  stood,  he  replaced  every  wheel,  readjusted 
the  hands,  stirred  the  pendulum,  and  then  seeing  mecha- 
nism restored,  and  the  clock  going  as  steadily  as  if  it  had 
not  been  touched,  he  cried,  "  I  have  found  it !  "  and 
umped  joyously  to  the  ground. 
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The  taste,  thus  early  displayed,  grew  with  his  growth, 
and  Vaucanson  became  a  most  celebrated  mechanist.  In 
1738,  ah  Paris  flocked  to  his  house  to  set-  an  automaton 
which  played  eight  or  ten  airs  on  the  flute. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  made  a  duck  which 
both  ate  and  digested  corn;  besides  a  player  on  the 
tambourine,  which  performed  twenty  different  pieces. 

Afterwards  his  genius  took  a  more  useful  direction  :  he 
invented  mills  for  weaving  silk,  by  means  of  which  a 
child  could  produce  the  most  beautiful  fabrics. 

He  was  occupied  in  perfecting  some  curious  machinery, 
when  he  was  seized  by  his  death  sickness. 

"  Hasten,"  said  he,  to  his  workmen,  "  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  complete  it." 

His  words  came  true,  he  expired  without  finishing  his 
design  on  the  24th  of  November,  1782. 


CONVERSATION. 

OUR  best  gifts  are  least  praised,  perhaps  least  prized 
"Whatever  outward  good  enters  into  the  very  texture  of 
our  life's  life  has  little  chance  of  being  duly  honoured. 
Those  pleasures,  without  which  we  should  be  wretched, 
we  treat  as  insignificant,  because  they  are  indispensable. 
It  is  so  with  conversation, — a  pleasure  for  which  all  men 
have  a  taste  ;  one  which  is  never  relinquished  except  by 
compulsion,  or  some  motive  almost  as  potent.  The 
silence  of  monastic  life  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
asceticism ;  that  of  prison  existence  the  utmost  cruelty 
of  the  law.  Joy  prattles ;  grief  must  talk  or  die ;  both 
are  eloquent,  for  passion  is  always  ,so.  A  feeling  too 
strong  for  words  is  agony  ;  if  they  be  too  long  withheld 
it  becomes  madness.  The  chattering  of  youth  is  the 
overflow  of  animal  spirits  by  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas  ; 
the  garrulity  of  age  seems  an  effort  to  excite  the  fainting 
animal  spirits,  by  recalling  the  ideas  which  once  stimu- 
lated them.  Let  us  have  a  little  talk  about  talking.  Our 
object  shall  be  to  show  that  we  do  not  give  it  a  due 
share  of  attention,  or  at  least  to  inquire  whether  we  do 
or  not. 

Goethe  advises  that  we  shall  at  least  "  speak  every 
day  a  few  good  words."  Do  we  concern  ourselves  about 
this  when  we  are  making  up  the  day's  account  ?  Did  we 
begin  the  day  with  any  resolves  about  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  consequence,  or  have  we  maundered  on,  drop- 
ping tinkling  words  about  trifles,  or  evil  words  like  fire- 
brands, or  words  of  gloom  and  repining,  insulting  Provi- 
dence, or  words  of  hatred,  piercing  hearts  that  love  us  ? 
Each  day's  talk  is  surely  no  trifle ;  we  can  hardly  help 
sowing  the  germs  of  many  thoughts  in  a  twelve  hours' 
intercourse  with  our  co-mates,  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life  ;  and  allowing  our  words  only  a  negative  value,  we 
rob  our  friends  of  all  the  good  and  pleasure  that  we  might 
bestow  and  do  not.  Young  and  old  alike  have  claims 
upon  us  for  the  cheap  gift  of  our  good  thoughts ;  the 
young,  because  it  is  their  spring-time,  and  they  must 
have  good  thoughts  or  bad  ones,  flowers  or  weeds ;  the 
old,  for  that  life's  troubles  have  cast  so  many  shadows 
upon  their  minds,  that  it  is  cruel  to  let  slip  any  chance 
of  cheering  them  by  means  of  whatever  advantage  we 
possess.  If  they  despond  habitually,  a  few  rightly-chosen 
words  may  present  a  new  side  of  affairs  for  their  relief; 
if  they  are  soured,  words  of  affection  are  all-powerful  to 
neutralize  such  acids.  Let  us  not  dare  to  put  them  ofl 
with  silence;  in  such  a  case  it  is  a  confession  of  the 
weakness  of  our  virtue.  Incommunicative  households 
are  only  a  step  behind  quarrelling  households.  Some 
people  are  taciturn  only  because  they  cannot  open  their 
mouths  without  saying  something  disagreeable.  They  have 
just  goodness  enough  to  be  silent,  not  enough  to  reform 
the  inward  sullenness  of  their  temper. 

We  are  always  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  conversation 
when  it  is  what  it  should  be ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  ea«y  to 


prescribe  rules  for  it.  There  are,  indeed,  plenty  of  formal 
rules,  but  they  are  too  formal.  We  do  not  find  that 
agreeable  people  talk  by  them,  and  we  say  such  an  one 
has  a  gift  for  conversation,  as  if  confessing  that  rules  have 
little  to  do  with  the  matter.  And,  indeed,  how  conld  we 
talk  by  rule  any  more  than  we  can  breathe  by  rule  ?  We 
never  think  of  counting  or  measuring  the  delicious  inhala- 
tions of  a  rural  walk,  or  those  which  sustain  the  life  of  a 
year.  Talking  is  quite  as  natural,  and  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  breathing,  for  the  few  taciturn  people  we  meet  are 
only  enough  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  impulse.  Of 
course,  we  put  out  of  the  question  those  who  are  silent 
through  sulkiness  or  stupidity,  or  by  design,  and  consider 
only  people  who  behave  naturally. 

The  impulse  to  impart  our  thoughts  is  so  strong,  that 
it  is  proverbially  necessary  to  keep  a  guard  over  our  lips, 
lest  we  tell  what  should  not  be  told.  To  what  a  pitch 
then  must  our  sophistication  by  false  notions  of  society 
have  arisen,  when  we  become  able  to  talk  for  hours  the 
very  thing  we  do  not  think,  pouring  out  empty  words, 
while  the  under-current  of  our  thoughts  sets  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  The  "  bald,  disjointed  chat "  thus 
produced,  is  what  we  call  "  conversation  in  company," 
and  no  wonder  we  dread  "  company  !  "  A  diet  of  stale 
crumbs  and  te]  id  water  would  be  quite  as  agreeable. 
Listen  to  the  conversation  of  a  morning  call. 
First  the  health  branch. 

"  How  do  you  do — and  how  is  your  mother — and  is 
your  sister  quite  well — and  has  your  aunt  recovered  ?" — 
an  unexceptionable  strain  of  talk  in  itself,  but  usually  a 
mere  form,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  these  good  peo- 
sle,  and  know  that  nothing  of  consequence  can  have 
jefallen  them  without  our  knowledge.  It  wears  the 
semblance  of  friendly  feeling  and  humane  sympathy, 
tiowever,  so  we  must  not  condemn  it  when  it  includes 
one  grain  of  sincerity.  But  we  proceed.  "  My  own 

ealth  has  been  miserable.    I  have  had "    And  here 

follows  a  train  of  symptoms  minutely  given,  even  as  to 
days  and  hours,  with  the  fears  of  friends  and  the  judg- 
ment of  physicians,  until  the  listener  yawns  so  perceptibly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed.  The  children's  cases  come 
next,  and  it  is  well  if  their  afflictions  do  uot  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  visit. 

Next  comes  the  weather  branch,  if  there  be  time 
enough. 

'  What  dreadful  weather  we  have  had  !  It  is  enough 
to  kill  anybody.  The  thermometer  fell  ten  degrees  on 
Saturday.  My  brother,  who  has  been  all  over  the  world, 
says  that  ours  is  the  very  worst  climate  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Nobody  can  be  well  in  such  a  climate,"  &c.,  until 
it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  Providence,  either  through 
especial  spite  or  general  incapacity,  is  doing  its  worst  for 
us  in  the  way  of  weather. 

The  faults  and  follies  of  our  neighbours  and  friends 
afford,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile  of  all  subjects  for  con- 
versation, when  it  is  at  all  spontaneous.  The  study  of 
character  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  we  are  not 
particularly  fond  of  exercising  it  upon  ourselves,  or  at 
least  of  divulging  the  results  of  our  practice. 

The  habit  of  discussing  character  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation is  apt  to  be  a  little  chilling  all  round.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  feel  quite  at  ease  and  to  behave  uncon- 
strainedly,  if  we  know  that  as  soon  as  we  depart  we  shall 
be  coolly  analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  remain. 
We  are  not  quite  so  confident  of  the  impartiality  and 
discernment  of  others  as  of  our  own,  and  we  would  rather 
not  feel  that  every  word  and  action  of  ours  is  being 
treasured  up  as  material  for  future  sketches  of  character. 
So  that  this  style  of  conversation,  while  it  exercises  the 
intellect,  is  likely  to  harden  the  heart,  and  instead  of 
diffusing  an  affectionate  confidence  through  social  inter- 
course, will  probably  end  in  putting  each  individual 
secretly  on  the  defensive.  Some  frigid  soul  devised  the 
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maxim,  "  Live  always  with  your  friend  as  if  he  might  one 
j  day  be  your  enemy ; "  and  those  must  have  kindred  no- 
:  tions  of  the  spirit  of   society,   who  consider  the  pecu- 
liarities and  shades  of  character  of  their  friends  matter 
|  for  habitual  discussion. 

Egotism  may  be  reckoned  a  kindred  vice  of  conversa- 
tion, equally  tiresome,  but  not  so  bad  in  itself,  because  it 
is  truer.  Egotism  is  either  the  pouring1  forth  of  a  vanity 
too  egregious  to  be  politic,  or  the  effort  of  a  desire  to 
please,  to  bring  up  its  claims  to  notice,  or  the  mere  morbid 
and  painful  action  of  an  unhealthv  mind,  attempting  to 
share  its  troubles  and  vexations  with  others,  or  to  enforce 
the  attention  which  such  rninds  are  apt  to  think  wrong- 
fully withheld.  In  either  of  these  cases,  tediousness  is 
its  worst  effect.  We  fly  an  egotist,  but  we  do  not  fear 
or  hate  him.  If  vanity  prompts  his  fault,  we  smile 
secretly  at  the  weakness  ;  if  a  desire  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, we  revenge  ourselves  on  his  tiresomeness  by  con- 
trasting in  our  own  minds  his  real  with  his  imaginary 
claims.  It  is  of  such  as  he  that  people  say,  "  I  would 
like  to  buy  him  at  my  price  and  sell  him  at  his  own,"  and 
the  saying  arose  from  the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of 
such  characters  in  society. 

A  still  less  agreeable  class  of  talkers  are  they  who  seem 
to  listen  for  no  other  purp  >se  than  to  entrap  the  speaker. 
They  lie  in  wait  for  petty  errors  and  apparent  discre- 
pancies ;  things  whose  consistency  might  be  vindicated 
after  a  world  of  words,  but  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  will  be  taken  for  granted  as  correct,  by  those  who 
know  us  to  have  a  regard  for  truth.  These  are  minute 
and  matter-of-fact  people,  in  whose  minds  the  main  idea 
is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  most  insignificant 
accessory.  To  talk  with  such  people,  is  subjecting  one's- 
self  to  the  labour  of  proving  a  continual  negative.  This 
cavilling  habit  is  completely  contradictory  of  the  genial 
and  confiding  spirit  which  is  the  life  of  conversation.  It 
is  insulting  to  the  speaker,  whose  flow  of  talk  returns 
indignantly  upon  itself,  to  await  listeners  who  are  too 
conscious  of  their  own  love  of  truth  lightly  to  suspect 
another  of  disregarding  it.  It  is  found  generally  either 
among  persons  whose  pursuits  have  led  them  into  close 
investigation  of  minute  points  ;  among  hard  and  coarse 
business-men  or  sharp  lawyers  ;  among  the  self-righteous 
of  either  sex ;  among  people  who,  being  devoid  of  ima- 
gination, are  habitually  suspicious  of  those  who  appear 
to  possess  any. 

With  these  enemies  of  conversation  we  may  rank  such 
as  frown  upon  every  little  playful  sally,  snapping  at  each 
unconsidered  word,  and  pretending  to  be  puzzled  by  every 
witticism,  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  asked,  of  a  poem, 
"  What  does  it  prove  ?"  The  truth  is,  folly  is  almost  as  re- 
quisite to  pleasant  general  conversation  as  wisdom.  Highly 
condensed  aliment  is  healthful  neither  for  mind  nor  body. 
As  a  little  bran  left  in  our  bread  makes  it  more  wholesome, 
so  does  a  little  harmless  folly  in  our  talk,  Those  who 
despise  it  are  very  apt  to  suffer  and  look  glum  under  a 
mental  dyspepsia,  and  they  deserve  it.  Until  philosophers 
become  predominant  in  society,  wisdom  will  not  be  best 
commended  to  popularity  by  showing  it  as  the  antagonist 
of  mirth :  and  when  they  are  so,  they  will  show  how 
cheerful  wise  men  can  be.  Were  our  laughing  muscles 
given  us  for  nothing?  When  Solomon  compared  the 
laughter  of  fools  to  "  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot,"  he  was  thinking  of  wicked  fools,  undoubtedly; 
there  are  many  such,  and  their  laughter  is  anything  but 
cheerful.  But  some  gloomy  people  say,  "  There  is  too 
much  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world  for  Christian  people  to 
be  anything  but  sad."  To  this  we  would  assent  with  all 
our  hearts,  if  habitual  sadness  were  in  itself  likely  to 
better  the  state  of  things.  It  is  true  that,"  '•  by  the 
sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better," 
viz.,  that  unmingled  prosperity  and  happiness  is  apt  to 
make  our  poor  humanity  cold  and  unfeeling,  leaving  dor- 
mant those  tender  sympathies  with  all  human  woe  which 


any  heart-touching  sorrow  insure  to  awaken;  but  if  this 

be  construed  into  a  disparagement  of  innocent  mirth,  at 

proper  times,  we  must  rebut  it  by  another  proverb  of 

the  same  teacher  of  wisdom — "  A  merry  heart  is  a  con- 

j  tinual  feast,"  a  feast,  we  venture  to  add,  quite  as  much 

!  to  those  about  it  as  to  itself.     We  have  no  patience  with 

!  those  who  despise  mirth  as  mirth  ;  who  fix  a  cold  glance 

j  upon  the  vivacious  talker  of  pleasant  nothings,    as   who 

should  say,   "  Behold  a  zany  ! "     One   might  almost  be 

tempted  to    remind   these    unhappy  wise   men,  that  the 

most  immovably  grave  of  all  creatures  is  the  ass.     The 

best  wisdom  is  humane  and  humble,  not  stilted  and  self- 

]  glorifying.     We  would  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  sense 

to  be  "the  fiddle  of  the  company;"  but  there  is  at  least 

!  equal  and  less  amiable  folly  in  gathering  one's  self  up 

solicitously,   lest  any  one   in  the  melee  of  conversation 

i  should  tread  upon  the  corns  of  our  dignity.     Wisdom 

that  is  rich  and  ample  can  afford  some  derogation. 


of 


Panthea,  the  Spirit  of  Nature.  By  ROBERT  HUNT, 
author  of  "  The  Poetry  of  Science."  Reeve,  Benham 
and  Reeve. 

THIS  is  a  prose  poem,  with  Science  and  Nature  for  the 
themes.  A  story  is  interwoven  with  it,  but  the  thread 
is  so  slender  that  it  seems  barely  sufficient  to  hold  the 
dramatis  persona  together.  On  opening  the  book,  and 
reading  the  preface,  we  were  led  to  anticipate  a  work  of 
a  similar  character  to  Froude's  "  Nemesis," — this  deal-  j 
ing  with  the  scepticism  of  Science,  as  that  with  the  ' 
scepticism  of  Faith.  There  are,  however,  no  points  of 
resemblance  between  them  j  Froude's  book,  in  all  that 
regards  delineation  of  character,  human  passion  and 
human  interest,  and  the  tremendous  struggles  of  con- 
science, standing  boldly  out  from  all  recent  books  of  a 
similar  character.  "  Panthea"  is,  however,  a  much 
healthier  book.  Its  subject — Nature — is  one  that  tunes 
all  hearts  to  Love ;  it  leads  from  joy  to  joy ;  and  im- 
presses the  mind  deeply  with  the  sense  of  quiet  power 
and  beauty. 

We  wonder  not  at  the  simple  faith  of  the  old  Pagan 
Pantheists,  who  saw  their  god  in  the  glorious  sun,  heard 
him  in  the  winds  whispering  through  the  forest  groves, 
and  felt  him  in  the  silent  beauty  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
sky.  To  this  the  Greeks  added  the  classical  mythology 
which  sprung  from  the  cultivated  brain  of  that  highly 
civilized  people ;  and  the  Hebrews,  whose  religious  ideas 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  Greeks  and  all  other  ancient 
nations,  added  the  sublime  conception  of  God  himself,  as 
the  active  ruler  and  governor  of  Nature,  riding  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  shaking  the  earth  and  making  the 
pillars  thereof  tremble,  quieting  it  by  the  south  wind  and 
making  the  morning  stars  sing  together  for  joy,  wrap- 
ping himself  about  with  thick  darkness,  and  employing 
the  lightnings  and  the  thunders  as  the  ministers  of  his 
judgments.  Thus,  in  all  the  aspects  of  Nature  did  the 
Hebrew  recognise  his  God ;  and  alike  in  the  sunshine, 
the  rain,  the  fire,  and  the  tempest,  did  he  hear  "  the  voice 
of  the  Lord."  Hence  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  inspired 
Israeli tish  poets  stands  out  with  startling  brightness  from 
the  material  Pantheism  of  remote  times,  and  their  great 
thoughts  have  descended  through  the  circling  ages  of  the 
world,  to  beacon  the  way  of  truth  and  life  to  all  men. 

The  hero  of  "  Panthea" — if  we  may  venture  to  call 
him  such — is  Julian,  Lord  Altamont,  a  young  man  of 
highly  sensitive  and  imaginative  mind,  who  is  captivated 
by  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  seeks  to  unravel  its  great 
Mystery.  He  finds  a  congenial  guide  in  an  aged  student, 
Laon  ^Elphage,  a  mystic  and  follower  of  Jacob  Behmen, 
who  is  regarded  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a  con- 
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juror  or  a  madman.  The  old  man  thus  addresses  the 
youth  : — 

"  Associated  with  the  world,  Julian,  you  cannot  free 
yourself  from  the  chain  of  its  errors.  A  web  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  peculiar  to  the  age,  imperceptibly  involves 
your  mind,  and  even  when  you  free  yourself,  on  one  hand, 
from  the  besetting  sophistries  of  society,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  truth,  your  progress  is  restrained  on  the  other  by 
many  hereditary  superstitions.  The  characteristics  of  a  race 
are  the  habits  of  its  individual  members.  How  can  one  man 
escape  from  those  external  agencies  which  influence  all 
around  him,  or  expect  to  be  free  from  those  mysterious 
impulses  which,  with  the  utmost  subtlety  penetrate  and 
move  the  mass  ?  Yet  you  are  the  child  of  a  period  in 
which  the  triumphs  of  mind — the  proud  conquests  of 
thought — are  our  boasted  achievements.  Man  has  more 
than  realized  the  dreams  of  romance.  By  the  power  of 
heat,  employed  in  changing  the  form  of  matter,  he  drives 
his  chariot  with  strange  velocity  ....  Julian,  you 
are  a  type  of  the  age.  The  giant  element  of  thought, 
which  grows  strong  with  toil,  is  encrusted  by  indulgence. 
The  eagle  eye  of  the  soul,  which  should  gaze  steadily  on 
the  fixed  centre  of  truth,  is  weakened  by  looking  on  the 
ground,  and  the  flickering  of  puny  stars  now  dazzles  it. 
Unable  to  comprehend,  to  reach  the  reality,  man  contents 
himself  with  the  semblance.  A  thousand  facts  are 
recorded,  all  expressing  but  one  law,  and  man  is  confused 
amid  the  multitude  of  isolated  instances,  which  appear 
distinct  phenomena  only,  because  the  truth  which  lies 
hidden  under  a  film  is  missed  in  the  hurry  of  the  age. 
As  man,  knowing  good  and  evil,  stood  bewildered  at  the 
gate  of  Eden,  surveying  the  second  chaos  which  his 
rashness  had  produced,  he  now  stands  on  the  frontier 
of  the  land  he  would  conquer, — proud,  but  nearly 
powerless." 

Julian  is  dazzled  by  the  temptation  to  unravel  the 
great  law  and  mystery  of  the  world,  and  to  see  through 
the  Iris-veil  which  covers  creation,  and  he  gives  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  precepts  and  guidance  of  Laon,  aban- 
doning, for  a  season,  the  lordly  home  of  his  father,  the 
Earl  of  Devonport,  the  love  of  his  Eudoi'a  Spencer,  and 
the  tutelage  of  his  domestic  tutor,  Cheverton.  JEltgiva, 
the  daughter  of  Laon,  is  presented  as  a  beautiful  young 
sorceress,  possessed  of  a  mystic  sympathy  with  the  musical 
pulse  of  Nature.  ./Eltgiva  is  not  an  Undine ;  notwith- 
standing her  remarkable  grace  and  beauty,  we  could  have 
spared  her ;  for  though  she  is  made  to  talk  very  poetic 
philosophy,  she  does  not  help  forward  the  story  much, 
nor  tend  to  dovetail  the  characters  together.  But  the 
story  is  by  far  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  cer- 
tainly interesting  book ;  and  we  believe  the  author  when 
he  says,  that  to  tell  a  story  was  not  the  object  of  his 
writing. 

Julian  follows  his  guide  Laon  in  a  course  of  study  and 
of  travel.  He  studies  the  progress  of  error,  and  learns 
from  sad  experience,  the  degrading  influences  of  mere 
worldly  ambition,  sensual  pleasure,  and  human  pride. 
His  thoughts  become  of  a  higher  order,  and  his  feelings 
more  sensitive.  "A  veil  had  been  removed  from  his  eyes  ; 
all  things  appeared  more  clear  ;  a  greater  transparency 
was,  as  he  thought,  exhibited  in  nature.  Beauty  was  in 
and  around  all  things;  as  a  flood  of  light  it  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  world.  He  saw  nature  in  its  brightness 
and  purity,  reflecting  back  to  Heaven  the  smile  of  God." 
The  man,  young  and  impetuous,  had  become  staid  and 
patiently  enduring.  Life  was  in  him  spiritualized;  its 
impulses  were  higher  and  stronger ;  the  soul  had  become 
more  powerful  than  the  body.  The  philosopher  had  be- 
come the  poet.  From  all  men,  in  all  countries,  he  had 
gathered  knowledge. 

"  From  the  scanty  vegetation  of  the  arctic  regions — 
through  the  wild  steppes  of  Siberia,  and  the  great  plains 
of  Tartary — each  form  of  vegetable  life  had  been  sought 
for.  From  the  luxuriant  valleys  of  southern  Asia  to  the 


mighty  forests  of  the  Himalayan  range,  they  had  travelled. 
Africa,  from  its    northern  deserts  to  its   southern  wilds ; 
from  the  mountains  of  Nubia  to  the  pestilential  delta  of 
the  Niger,  they  had  traversed.     The  isles  of  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Ocean   had  swam  in  all  their  beauty  of 
vegetable  covering  before  the  eyes  of  the  overladen  brain 
of  Julian.     He  felt  as  if  swung  from  island  to  island,  or 
as  if  floating  in  a  magic  shell,  on  the  mighty  ocean,  enjoy- 
ing the  tranquillizing  rocking  of  its  restless  waters.  They 
were  now  in  the  Continent  of  America  ......    The 

earth-wide  wanderers  passed  over  a  wide  and  undulating 
country,  rich  with  masses  of  forest-trees,  and  with  every 
variety  of  vegetation.  Jagua  palms,  with  light  and  airy 
tufts  of  leaves  rising  above  columnar  trunks,  covered  by 
twining-plants,  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  of  every 
hue,  waved  near  masses  of  the  darkly  noble  cedar  trees. 
The  humble  chamserops  and  the  lordly  cocoa-palm 
threw  their  shades  over  the  thick  and  massy  groups  of 
aloes  which  shot  up  thin  spires  of  flowers  to  the  sum- 
mer sky,  and  spice-bearing  trees,  which  perfumed 
the  air." 
*****  *  *  *  *  * 

"  We  stand  now,"  said  Laon,  "  upon  one  of  those 
centres,  about  which  revolve  all  those  forces  which  tend 
to  produce  the  full  development  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  life.  We  have  seen  the  manifestations  of  living  power 
in  the  lords  of  reason,  and  marked  its  phenomena  in 
those  creatures  which  obey  the  humble  laws  of  instinct. 
We  have  now  traced  this  principle  —  this  all-exciting 
power — through  every  form  of  vegetable  creation,  from 
1  the  cedar  which  is  on  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which 
groweth  on  the  wall ; '  and  yet  our  task  is  not  ended. 
The  mysteries  of  the  life  which  brings  the  mute  atoms 
into  form,  and  which  determine  the  conditions  of  any 
stone  upon  which  we  tread,  are  still  to  be  surveyed. 
Onward  to  the  task — my  Julian,  onward ! " 

They  ascend  one  of  the  great  mountain-ridges  of  the 
Andes,  rising  high  among  the  bleached  and  barren  rocks, 
and  struggling  up  the  steep  ascent  with  bleeding  feet,  till 
darkness  fell  on  the  naked  region  of  chasms  and  gorges. 
Far  above  them,  they  discovered,  yet  among  cloud-land, 
the  snow-clad  topmost  peak,  silvery  in  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  moon.  "  Upwards  and  onwards  "  was  the  cry 
of  Laon,  and  they  plodded  upwards  and  onwards,  till 
Julian's  senses  began  to  fail  him ;  "  things  swam  round 
him— strange  lights  flashed  and  flitted  before  his  eyes — 
the  external  world  had  vanished;  but  he  had  a  dim 
consciousness  of  a  mysterious  change ;  a  new  existence 
appeared  opening  before  him.  He  felt  himself  lost  in 
an  atmosphere  of  wild  light." 

They  enter  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  a  great  cavernous 
passage,  and  pass  onwards  through  arborescent  gold  and 
silver,  and  minerals  of  all  hues  and  forms,  studded  with 
gems  of  great  brilliancy.  The  wonderful  powers  of 
crystallization  are  everywhere  at  work.  "  The  life,"  says 
Laon,  ''which  works  in  your  organized  form,  is  but  an 
exalted  condition  of  the  power  which  occasions  the  ac- 
cretion of  particles  into  this  crystalline  mass.  The 
quickening  force  of  nature  through  every  form  of  being 
is  the  same.  Through  all  we  see  the  power  of  life,  and  man 
stands  only  superior  to  the  molecule  in  that  development 
of  soul,  which  enables  him  to  search  all  things' — to  reach 
all  things — and  even  to  commune  with  the  God  who  is 
above  and  beyond  all  existence." 

We  have  next  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Vision  of  the 
Mystery,"  in  which  Julian  feels  as  if  resolved  into  a  state 
of  extreme  ethereality — all  feeling  as  if  concentrated  in 
one  exquisite  sense  of  hearing.  Murmuring  music  sounds 
in  his  ear  to. the  cadence  of  verse — 

"  From  the  moonlit  bo-.vera 

Of  the  world  of  flowers, 
Now  bathed  with  the  mystic  globes  of  dew 

Which  gather  the  light 

From  the  orbs  of  night, 
And  their  fading  tints  to  the  leaves  renew. 
We  come — we  come  1" 
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We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Hunt  has  read  the  exquisite 
"  Prometheus  Unbound"  of  Shelley  ?  And  yet  we  need 
not  wonder ;  for  this  prose  poem  reminds  us  of  it  in 
its  best  passages.  The  Prometheus  of  Shelley  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  grandest  Pantheistic  poems  ever 
written. 

Julian  moves  through  the  starry  space,  approaches  the 
central  sun,  looks  through  the  myriads  of  planetary 
systems,  perceiving,  as  a  small  speck  of  light,  his  own 
Earth  amid  the  congregated  band  of  planets  forming  the 
little  Solar  System.  "Parithea"  the  Universal  Spirit, 
reveals  herself  to  him,  and  at  her  command  there  appears 
before  his  eyes  the  grand  procession  of  Creation.  A 
chaotic  mass  floating  in  dense  vapour  shows  itself  at 
length  as  a  globe,  in  which  the  seas  are  separated  from 
the  dry  land,  the  mountains  are  thrown  up,  and  the 
valleys  are  filled  with  streams  ;  vegetable  life  springs  up, 
from  the  film  on  the  marsh  to  the  mightiest  trees  and 
the  loveliest  flowers ;  strange  creatures  swim  in  the 
waters,  curious  forms  crawl  on  the  dry  land,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  winged  life ;  then  the  lion's  roar,  in 
the  pride  of  his  strength,  sounds  fearfully  through  the 
thick  forests,  and  the  gigantic  elephant  crushes  the  soil 
of  the  luxuriant  jungle  with  the  weight  of  his  tread.  At 
last,  after  the  earlier-created  forms  of  being  have  passed 
away,  having  prepared  the  globe  for  the  habitation  of 
a  superior  race,  the  highest  forms  of  being  appear,  and 
Man  himself — the  lord  of  the  animated  creation. 

"  The  days  you  have  seen,"  said  Panthea,  "  are  ages 
which  man  cannot  count.  We  know  not  time — time  is 
the  division  of  a  period.  To  the  Infinite  there  are  no 
periods  ;  past  and  present  are  lost  in  eternity." 

"  Man  finds  a  bone  imbedded  in  a  rock — he  learns  at 
length,  that  the  world  on  which  he  lives  is  older  than  his 
creation,  and  he  strives  to  reckon  the  centuries  during 
which  the  mystery  of  life  may  have  moved  upon  the  earth; 
but  his  arithmetic  is  at  fault ;  the  mind  of  man  cannot  reckon 
the  ages  which  passed,  before  man  was.  The  God  of  the 
earth  was  before  the  Earth.  The  Creator  of  man,  in 
pursuing  his  grand  design  of  framing  a  creature  which 
should  be  trusted  with  a  soul,  so  tried  and  tempered 
matter  in  every  form  of  existence,  that  the  thing  which 
was,  lives  in  that  which  is,  and  that  which  exists,  is  that 
which  has  existed." 

In  his  attempt  to  solve  the  Great  Mystery — Life — our 
author  must  be  confessed  to  be  at  fault.  Mere  crystal- 
lization will  not  solve  the  stupenduous  difficulty.  "  The 
form  of  man,"  says  he,  "is  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  the  powers  by  which  man  lives,  are  only  different  in 
degree  from  those  by  which  a  leaf  grows,  or  a  crystal 
forms."  The  great  miracle  is  not  so  to  be  unravelled. 
Life — comprehending  within  it  the  powers  of  mutability, 
sensation,  motion,  thought,  feeling, — how  can  this  problem 
I  ever  be  solved  by  finite  minds?  The  changes  of  empires, 
the  revolutions  of  worlds,  the  circling  of  the  planetary 
systems  through  boundless  space,  we  may  comprehend 
and  explain, — but  how  we  move  that  little  finger, — what 
it  is  that  thinks  and  feels, — and  that,  passing  from  the 
body,  leaves  it  but  an  inert  mass  to  be  resolved  into  its 
pristine  elements, — that  is  the  great  miracle  of  creation 
which  no  man  can  unravel.  Life  is  the  great  wonder  of 
the  world.  All  things  else  sink  into  nothingness  beside 
it ;  and  yet  philosophers  may  discuss,  and  explore,  and 
reason,  but  they  will  never  clear  up  the  mystery.  This 
must  ever  remain  the  Great  Unknown  thing  of  earth ; 
man  ever  wondering  at  his  own  origin,  as  Milton  de- 
scribes Adam  on  feeling  himself  a  living  sentient  being 
in  Paradise — 

"Thou  sun,  fair  light, 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
Not  of  myself :  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent  : 
Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore, 


From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know  ?" 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author  in  his  rapid, 
but  graphic  description  of  the  "growth  of  the  human 
race,  the  development  of  its  powers,  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, the  rise  of  the  great  thinkers,  and  the  spread  of 
the  truth.  Julian  next  mixes  with  the  great  world, 
becomes  self-reliant  amid  its  frivolities,  is  drawn  back  to 
the  quiet  sphere  of  home,  has  his  affections  centred  there, 
and  at  length  becomes  an  active  agent  in  carrying  on  the 
good  works  of  the  practical  philanthropists  of  his  time. 
Julian  every  day  becomes  more  fully  persuaded  that  the 
only  nobility  which  will  bear  the  name  brightly  into  the 
great  future,  must  be  achieved  by  those  labours  of  the 
mind  which  lift  us  up  above  the  mere  world. 

"  We  inherit  riches,"  said  he,  "  bought  by  the  waste  of 
muscle  and  the  shedding  of  blood  on  the  battle-field;  and 
for  some  of  which  a  human  life  was  the  price  paid  down. 
Are  we  honest  in  wearing  this  sword  of  honour  always  in  its 
sheath  ?  Are  we  not  mean  if  we  rest  content  in  being 
admired  with  the  jewels  won  by  our  dead  ancestors  ?  Does 
it  suit  our  pride  to  take  the  shield  so  nobly  blazoned  by 
the  acts  of  others,  and  wear  it  in  idleness  ?  No  !  rather  let 
us  win  honourable  ordinaries,  to  our  armorial  bearings. 
We  cannot  use  the  sword  of  our  fathers  either  against 
infidel  or  barbarian ;  but  we  can  employ  the  mind  which 
has  descended  to  us,  in  all  that  activity  which  marked 
the  head  of  our  house,  in  a  crusade  against  ignorance 
and  superstition." 

After  a  long  illness,  brought  on  by  intense  thinking — 
resulting  in  that  physical  condition  in  which  the  entire  ner- 
vous system  is  rendered  morbidly  alive  to  the  minutest 
external  impressions — a  condition  favourable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  agency  which  we  call  mesmeric,  Julian 
is  recovered  by  means  of  the  mysterious  <(  passes,"  and 
comes  out  to  the  world  again,  braced  for  a  life  of  hard 
work,  taking  his  place  at  once  as  a  worker  in  the  removal 
of  those  causes  of  pestilential  disease  which  make  such 
havoc  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Amid  the  fine  descrip- 
tions which  run  through  the  book,  there  is  a  pervading 
moral  tone  of  high  wisdom,  and  of  pure  philanthropy. 
We  conclude  our  necessarily  brief  sketch  of  the  contents 
of  the  book,  with  the  following  fine  passage  : — 

"  The  watchword  of  the  present  is  Peace.  Even  amid 
the  discord  of  that  tempest  which  is  sweeping  like  a 
cyclone  over  Europe,  the  voice  of  the  soul — a  spiritual 
music  amid  the  storm — cries  Peace.  In  the  conflict  of 
opinions  ;  in  the  war  of  creeds ;  in  the  riots  of  crime  and 
ignorance ;  in  the  stir  and  agitation  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  educated,  still  there  rises,  like  a  mighty  throb  from  a 
melancholy  breast,  the  sigh  for  Peace.  The  physical 
world  is  more  quiet  than  of  old ;  the  moral  world  desires 
to  forget  the  wrathful  feelings  of  its  ancient  days. 
Reason  carries  a  white  flag,  which  she  will  plant  in  the 
centre  of  the  world;  but  it  may  be  destined  to  float 
above  hecatombs  of  the  slain,  and  run  over  the  smoking 
wrecks  of  ruined  cities,  ere  yet  that  ignorance  is  subdued, 
by  which  the  struggle  of  the  strong  is  so  lamentably  pro- 
longed. The  flag  of  reason,  like  a  meteor,  will  pass 
onward ;  the  musical  voice  of  Peace  cannot  be  smothered 
over  by  the  hoarse  scream  ings  of  War ;  and,  in  proper 
turn,  the  snowy  pendant  will  calmly  undulate  on  the  air, 
and  the  sweet  sound  of  Peace  be  heard,  marking  that 
tranquil  reign  for  which  the  civilized  world  so  ardently 
hopes." 


THE    VALUE    OF    CYPHERS. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH. 

ONE  day,  during  the  clerks'  dinner-hour,  I  was  seated  in 
my  office-parlour,  m  front  of  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
among  which  was  a  letter  that  had  been  brought  in  earlier 
in  the  morning  with  a  visiting-  card  bearing  the  name — 
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A.  Biedmann,  of  Hamburgh.  I  had  opened  this  letter, 
pre-occupied  with  other  matters,  and  finding  it  to  be  one 
of  those  numerous  recommendations  continually  coming 
before  me,  I  had  thrown  it  aside  on  the  table,  where, 
half-buried  under  railway  prospectuses,  it  lay  waiting  my 
further  consideration.  Scarcely  distinguishable  in  the 
confused  heap  crowded  together  in  too  narrow  a  space, 
nothing  more  than  the  upper  edge  of  the  sheet  could  be 
seen,  with  the  first  two  lines  of  the  writing.  They  were  : 

"  Mon  cher  Monsieur, — I  have  the  honour  to  recom- 
mend to  your  especial  attention  our  worthy  and  respec- 
table friend,  Mons.  Biedmann,  of  Hamburgh,  who  is  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  fortune  of  12 ." 

Here  the  figures  composing  the  sum  were  cut  off  by  an 
over- lying  sheet  of  paper,  and  left  me  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete incertitude  as  to  the  amount  of  M.  Biedmann's  for- 
tune ;  it  might  even  have  been  supposed,  although  not 
very  probable,  that  this  poor  gentleman's  whole  means 
was  not  more  than  twelve  francs — or,  if  more  agreeable, 
twelve  marks  banco,  The  supposition  made  me  smile. 
Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  easier  than  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  how  matters  stood  with  the  individual  who 
had  been  recommended  to  me;  but  I  preferred  finding 
out,  little  by  little,  the  position  to  be  assigned  to  him  in 
the  world. 

Helas  !  I  thought,  impressed  by  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  a  man  is  esteemed  only  for  what  he  is  worth. 
This  stranger  accredited  to  me ;  is  he  amiable,  interesting 
— eminent  in  any  quality  or  qualification  ?  Useless 
queries.  Specify  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  that  is 
enough  :  that  tells  his  value,  and  prescribes  the  measure 
of  his  reception.  Myself,  for  instance  ;  am  I  altogether 
free  from  this  ungenerous  influence  ?  Let  us  come  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  And,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  finding  out 
a  man  by  the  amount  of  his  fortune  is  not  more  extra- 
ordinary, than  the  pretension  of  many  persons  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  character  by  the  inspection  of  hand- 
writing. Have  we  not  heard  expert  professors  of  the  art 
declare  seriously  — there  is  an  /  which  denotes  much 
greatness  of  soul — this  upstroke  is  from  a  frivolous 
mind — the  tail  of  that  p  gives  reason  to  fear  a  little  ava- 
rice on  the  part  of  the  writer  ? 

Taking  advantage  of  ths  peculiar  position  in  which  lay 
the  letter  of  recommendation,  I  slid  the  upper  sheet  a 
little  on  one  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  following  figure 
only  : — similarly  to  a  gamester,  who,  unwilling  to  reveal 
his  game  all  at  once,  uncovers  his  card  by  degrees.  As 
I  expected,  there  came  a  cypher  (0).  It  is  no  longer  12 
francs,  but  120.  The  addition,  however,  modifies  my  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  possessor  but  slightly.  Ah !  my 
poor  Biedmann,  your  120  francs  a  year  have  not  brought 
you  much  farther ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  from 
a  benevolent  feeling  for  the  unknown  individual,  I  wished 
to  consider  this  sum  as  the  income  and  not  the  principal. 

With  120  francs  a  year,  a  man  travels  neither  by 
diligence  nor  railway  ;  he  goes  with  dusty  shoes,  and 
coat  soon  to  be  obliterated  at  the  elbows.  A  recom- 
mendation for  a  rentier  of  such  modest  dimensions  says 
plainly  enough  what,  is  to  be  done  for  him.  Two  or 
three  crowns  will  settle  the  business. 

But  let  rne  banish  a  thought  which  deals  so  harshly 
with  the  man  placed  under  my  protection.  I  would 
rather  his  lot  were  less  irksome just  so,  1200  francs. 

Well  1  what    is    a  man  with   twelve   hundred  francs  ? 

I  A  retired   grocer  ?     A  clerk  ?     No  :  a  strolling  teacher ; 

a  professor  escaped  from  some  university.     Ah  !  I  have 

him  now.     We  shall  have  to  persecute  parents,  and  find 

scholars  for  him.     But,  mon  cher  Biedmann,  we  were  in 

'  no  want  of  your  literature  or  caligraphy.     We  are  already 

abundantly  provided  ;  all  the  courses  are   arranged    for 

i   the  winter.     Must  I  add  still  more  to  my  poor  children's 

i   curriculum,    and    retrench    their   hours    of  recreation  ? 

Besides,    this   professor  may    be    a    communist  ?     With 

1200  francs,  is  a  man  communist  or  not  ?     I  cannot  say. 


Communist?  No.  Teacher  of  languages?  No. 
Nothing  of  the  sort— 12,000  francs!  Ah,  here's  a 
man  of  the  right  stamp.  Do  you  know,  Monsieur 
Biedmann,  that  with  your  additional  cyphers  you  grow 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  in  mine.  It  is  but  too 
certain  that  the  world  attaches  something  of  vulgarity  to 
a  very  small  fortune.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  of  society. 
True,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  numerous 
exceptions,  and  that  very  honourable  persons  are  not  to 
to  be  found  among  the  twelve  hundred,  the  eight  hun- 
dred, and  even  the  four  hundred  francs.  But,  after  all, 
my  gentleman  has  come  out  of  these  somewhat  equivocal 
classes.  It  puts  my  mind  at  ease.  With  such  a  fortune 
as  that  he  can  very  well  pass  the  winter  at  Geneva ;  I 
will  enter  him  at  the  Reading  Society,  and  have  him  at 
our  next  family  dinner. 

But,  with  his  twelve  thousand  francs,  what  can  he  be  ? 
I  wager,  a  philanthropist.  Yes,  it  is  mostly  your  average 
people  who  busy  themselves  with  improving  social  insti- 
tutions. A  figure  less  is  not  enough ;  a  figure  more  is 
too  much  for  working  at  the  reorganization  of  society. 
Mons.  Biedmann  appears  to  me  hewn  from  the  same 
block  as  those  who  write  upon  different  prison  systems. 
And  here  he  will  find  no  lack  of  people  ready  to  enter 
into  discussion  with  him  upon  penitentiary  regulations. 
Admirable  vocation,  when  one  has  the  wherewithal,  that 
of  travelling  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

No,  indeed,  he  is  not  a  philanthropist.  Pleasantry 
apart;  seriously — 120,000  francs;  what  an  existence. 
Chief  of  a  mercantile  house,  with  European  credit; 
protector  of  the  arts ;  benefactor  of  the  poor  ;  knight  of 

several  orders;    cherished  by  all  who and  with  that, 

perhaps,  a  little  shattered  in  health  and  spirits,  a  little 
ennuye.  Poor  man  !  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered 
at.  He  wants  diversion,  excitement ;  he  is  much  to  be 
pitied,  and  1  will  do  what  I  can  to  dissipate  this  unhappy 
state  of  mind. 

What !  can  there  still  be  more  ?  Impossible.  I  see 
double.  No;  for  my  correspondent  repeats  in  words, 
and  underlined  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
of  income.  What  a  personage  !  What  an  overwhelming 
fortune  ?  It  confuses  the  imagination.  Besides,  a 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  francs  of  income  pre- 
sumes a  principal  of  twenty-five  or  thirty "Jean," 

I  called  out.     My  servant  appeared. 

"  At  what  hour  did  the  gentleman  call  who  left  this 
card  and  letter  ?" 
'  At  ten  o'clock." 

"  Is  he  young,  or  old  ?" 

"  Neither  young,  nor  old." 

"  Something  distinguished  in  his  appearance  ?" 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  I  cannot  say  he  was  quite  the 
thing." 

"  Still,    there   was But,   what   of  that.      Repeat 

what  he  said." 

"  He  said,  Monsieur,  that  he  was  sorry  at  not  finding 
you  at  home,  and  would  call  again  at  two  o'clock." 

"  But  you  should  have  told  him  that  I  would  soon  be 
in,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  chair." 

"  I  did  not  know,  Monsieur,  that  I  was  to  do  other- 
wise for  him  than  for  others." 

"  How  vexed  I  am  !     He  said  two  o'clock there's 

yet  time ;  yes,  I  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  a  second 
walk.  Quick,  Jean,  my  hat.  And  listen  ;  you  will  go 
directly  home,  and  say  to  Madame  —  —  For  dinner  ? 
It  is  hardly  possible.  You  will  say  to  Madame  that  I 
shall  bring  home  with  me  this  evening  a  very  rich  and 
interesting  gentleman.  She  will  get  everything  pre- 
pared, and  make  sure  of  a  few  amiable  friends ;  on  my 
part  I  will  invite  one  or  two  also.  Remember,  Jean, 
Monsieur  de  Biedmann,  of  Hamburgh;  you  won't 
forget  ;  a  name  known  to  all  the  world.  But  stop — say 
the  Baron  de  Biedmann,  she  will  comprehend  better  what 
I  mean." 
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TOIL. 

From  among  a  hundred  men  indiscriminately  collected, 
how  many  would  feel  more  happy  than  at  present,  if  they 
could  possess,  not  by  then-  own  acquisition,  but  as  God's 
gift,  all  they  had  chiefly  wished  ?  If  by  some  such 
sudden  transfer  as  every  pious  man  prays  for,  we  could 
become  inheritors  of  paradisiacal  abundance,  should  we 
then  rest  better  content  ?  Every  religious  man  also  prays 
that  he  may  experience  such  a  change  in  heart  and  spirit 
as  will  qualify  him  for  the  acquisition.  But  our  question 
supposes  no  such  thing  ;  we  must  dispense  with  the  pre- 
paratory discipline;  we  must  go  and  take  it  as  we  are. 
Should  we  long  feel  glad  that  our  ivory  houses  were  ceiled 
v/ith  vermilion  ?  How  long,  while  eating  and  drinking 
at  our  discretion,  should  we  also  be  merry  and  joyful  ? 
Toil,  which  men  escape  or  abridge  if  they  are  able, 
which  they  endure  only  because  it  may  terminate  in 
repose,  was  the  sentence  upon  those  offenders  who  had 
not  yet  begun  to  hope,  to  expect,  to  apprehend,  to  pro- 
vide against  want,  or  to  escape  from  care.  Toil  is  so  far 
a  blessing  to  us  as  we  now  are,  that  it  secures  us  from  a 
much  greater  curse,  being  as  we  should  be.  We  toil  that 
we  may  gain ;  and  what  do  we  understand  by  such  gain 
as  our  toil  produces  ?  Is  it  only  the  possession  of  some 
tangible  good  ?  Gain  comprehends,  as  its  appurtenances, 
the  virtues  it  evokes;  for  it  is  also  a  conquest  obtained 
by  diligence,  prudence,  constancy,  and  enterprise  :  it  is 
the  fulfilment  of  a  wish,  a  victory  over  difficulties,  a 
triumph  despite  of  pleasure  which  would  distract,  or  in- 
dolence which  would  discourage  us.  We  are  proud  of 
our  acquisition ;  for  either  great  energy  must  have 
secured  it,  or  wise  management,  or  at  least  commendable 
and  honourable  self-denial.  There  has  been  a  race,  and 
we  have  run  well, — a  battle,  and  we  have  fought  valiantly. 
Meanwhile  the  exercise  did  us  good,  quickening  the  pulse, 
promoting  the  digestion,  exhilarating  the  spirit,  and 
satisfying  the  conscience.  But,  then  its  excess  ruins  or 
disorders  all  four  of  them.  We  must  not  run  or  fight  till 
our  hearts  ache,  and  our  heads  are  broken.  It  is  a  duty 
to  labour,  which,  like  every  other  duty  well  fulfilled, 
becomes  a  happiness.  So  I  may  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
for  my  refreshment ;  but  not  as  a  glutton,  a  drunkard,  or 
a  dormouse.  Well,  then,  Providence  having  reconciled 
our  duties  and  temperaments,  no  other  question  remains, 
than  how  much  should  we  toil :  to  what  extent  should 
we  engage  ourselves  ?  If  this  question  is  the  single  one, 
it  proves  more  perplexing  than  the  Sphynx's  riddle. 
We  can  all  evade  it  and  smother  it,  but  who  shall  answer 
it  ?  The  how  much  must  be  left  to  every  man's  con- 
science and  discretion,  which  will  differ  from  every  other 
man's,  because  his  circumstances  will  also  differ.  But 
instead  of  attempting  a  reply,  let  us  suggest  a  considera- 
tion. Just  in  proportion  as  we  go  beyond  that  wise 
ordinance  which  proposes  and  rewards  toil,  as  we  venture 
on  excess,  as  we  run  too  eagerly,  and  fight  or  wrestle  too 
pertinaciously,  do  we  become  less  qualified,  not  by  deseri 
only,  but  disposition  also,  for  the  paradisiacal  abundance 
which  every  pious  man  hopes  and  asks.  We  estrange 
our  tastes  and  habits  from  the  things  we  pray  for;  we 
render  our  characters  unsuitable  to  the  future  service,  and 
our  hearts  incapable  of  the  promised  reward. — Fountain 
of  Arethusa. 

FAME. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide,  or  endure  long,  that  is  not 
rooted  in  nature,  and  manured  by  art.  That  which 
hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  malignity,  and  stand  firm 
against  the  attacks  of  time,  must  contain  in  itself  some 
original  principle  of  growth.  The  reputation  which  arises 
from  the  detail  or  transposition  of  borrowed  sentiments 
may  spread  for  a  while,  like  ivy  on  the  rind  of  antiquity, 
but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident  or  contempt,  and  suf- 
fered to  rot  unheeded  on  the  ground. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

THE  power  of  sympathy  on  children  is  wonderful.  No 
one  can  do  anything  with  them,  who  does  not  know  how 
to  awaken  it. 

THOSE  who  complain  of  the  poverty  of  their  language 
accuse  their  own  sterility. 

THE  very  circumstances  which  make  the  shallow  mis- 
anthropical incline  the  wise  to  be  benevolent. 

WHO  fee'.s  love  in  his  heart  feels  a  spur  in  his  limbs. 

IMAGINATION  should  be  modest  and  retiring ;  like  the 
heart,  emotions  extorted  from  it  are  always  less  forcible 
than  those  that  spring  spontaneously. 

SWEET  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

To  pray  together,  in  whatever  tongue  or  ritual,  is  the 
most  tender  brotherhood  of  hope  and  sympathy  that  men 
can  contract  in  this  life. 

THE  poet  who  knows  how  to  express  and  paint  the 
affections  and  passions  of  the  soul,  will  always  be  read 
with  greater  delight  than  the  most  exact  observer  of  in- 
animate nature. 

NEVER  accustom  those  who  love  you  to  do  without 
you. 

LITTLE  birds  build  their  nests  in  the  grass,  and  birds 
of  prey  on  elevated  trees. 

To  conquer  fanaticism,  you  must  tolerate  it :  the  shut- 
tlecock of  religious  difference  soon  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  there  are  no  battledores  to  beat  it  backwards  and 
forwards. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. — If  a  letter  were  to  be  addressed  to 
this  most  influential  word,  concluding  thus — "  I  am, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient,  humble  servant," — the  greater 
part  of  the  world  might  subscribe  it,  without  deviating 
from  the  strictest  veracity. 

IT  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opi- 
nion ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own  ;  but  the 
great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps 
with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 

THERE  are  men,  who  by  long  consulting  only  their  own 
inclination,  have  forgotten  that  others  have  a  claim  to  the 
same  deference. 

ALL  that  great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  mode- 
rate fortune  is  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and 
more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice,  a  quicker  succes- 
sion of  flatteries,  and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 

OF  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  excess  is  no 
less  dangerous  than  scarcity.  When  you  remember  the 
pain  of  thirst,  do  not  forget  the  danger  of  suffocation. 

INDIGESTION  and  Industry  are  two  things  seldom  found 
united. 

HE  that  never  extends  his  view  beyond  the  praises  or 
rewards  of  men  will  be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or 
infatuated  by  honour  and  applause. 

SCIENCE  sees  signs  ;  Poetry  the  thing  signified. 

THE  human  heart  is  like  a  feather-bed — it  must  be 
roughly  handled,  well  shaken,  and  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  turns,  to  pi  event  its  becoming  hard  and  knotty. 

CRUELTY  constitutes  the  greatest  moral  distance  at 
which  an  intelligent  creature  can  be  removed  from  a  God 
of  forbearance  and  mercy. 

HE  who  studies  his  body  too  much  becomes  sick ;  he 
who  does  the  same  by  his  mind  becomes  mad. 

IT  is  a  strange  way  of  showing  our  love  and  reverence 
for  the  Creator,  to  be  perpetually  condemning  and  revi- 
ling everything  that  He  has  created.  Were  you  to  tell  a 
poet  that  his  poems  are  detestable,  would  he  thank  you 
for  the  compliment?  The  evil,  on  which  it  behoves  us  to 
fix  our  eyes,  is  that  witnin  ourselves,  of  our  own  beget- 
ting ;  the  good  is  without.  The  half  religious  are  apt  just 
to  reverse  them. 
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THE  TWO  WORSHIPPERS. 

THE    PAST. 

High  and  grand  the  Abbey  wall 

Bears  its  turrets  to  the  cloud, 
Who  would  think  that  foe  or  fall 

Could  come  to  place  so  strong  and  proud  ? 
There  in  Superstition's  glory 

Dwell  the  lone  ascetic  band ; 
Those  who  write  our  human  story 

In  a  cramped  and  tortured  hand. 
There  the  Monk  in  rigid  duty, 

Shut  from  nature's  holy  ties ; 
Deaf  to  Mirth  and  blind  to  Beauty, 

Bends  in  dark  and  sackcloth  guise. 
There  he  joins  in  mournful  dirge, 
With  shaven  scalp  and  tattered  serge ; 
There  he  crouches  at  the  shrine, 
With  the  symbol  and  the  sign. 
There  he  creeps  with  cowl  and  hood, 
In  a  penitential  mood  ; 
There  he  breathes  in  mumbling  terror 
Words  that  speak  but  sin  and  error. 
There  he  weareth  life  away, 
Hour  oy  hour  and  day  by  day ; 
With  his  dry  lips  coldly  dead 
To  Pleasure's  smile  and  Beauty's  red, 
And  not  a  trace  of  Hope  within 
His  lightless  eye  and  wrinkled  skin  ; 
With  a  slanting  forehead,  rifted 
As  a  rock  where  sands  have  drifted, 
Forehead  where  consuming  care 
Feedeth  on  the  Bigot's  fare. 
Moping  in  the  lonely  cells, 
Drearily  his  beads  he  tells  ; 
Groping  through  the  cloistered  nook, 
Cheerlessly  he  bears  his  book. 
There  he  murmurs,  there  he  trembles, 

Weariest  of  weary  ones, 
While  his  hollow  voice  resembles 

Winter  winds  in  skeletons  ; 
Looking  as  though  all  things  here, 
Could  but  call  the  mortal  tear, 
And  yielding  up  his  incense  cup 
With  the  hand  of  coward  fear. 
Arch  of  gloom  above  his  head, 
Sepulchres  beneath  his  tread ; 
Like  a  tree  to  earth  he  clings, 

But  without  the  sap  of  love  ; 
Like  a  bird  to  heaven  he  springs, 
But  ye  find  not  in  hi?  wings, 

The  soft,  rich  feather  of  the  dove. 

There  the  saintly  Monk  was  seen 
In  his  work  of  prayer  I  ween, 
There  the  joyless  monk  would  stand, 
Penance-worn  with  cross  in  hand, 
Full  six  hundred  years  ago, 
When  the  abbey  in  its  prime, 
With  matin  bell  and  vesper  chime, 
Made  a  great  and  godly  show 
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Full  six  hundred  years  have  fled, 

And  the  abbey  pile  is  scattered. 
War  and  ruin  have  been  spread, 

Blood  been  spilt  and  keystones  shattered, 
Ivy  stalks  are  running  over 

Cloister  wall  and  oriel  top, 
Harebell  cups  and  snowy  clover 

Tempt  the  first  young  bees  to  stop. 
Wide  and  wild  the  grass  is  growing, 

Where  the  altar  shrine  was  raised, 
There  the  fresh  spring  wind  is  blowing, 

There  the  wandering  kine  have  grazed. 
Look  ye  no\v  and  see  another 

Serving  there  in  pious  hope, 


See  another  holy  brother, 

Bending  o'er  the  sodded  slope, 
'Tis  a  Poet-one  who  lingers 

Fondly  where  the  blossoms  start, 
Pearls  of  dew  upon  his  fingers, 

Gold  of  knowledge  in  his  heart  ; 
No  rough  sackcloth  is  he  wearing, 
No  strange  missal  is  he  bearing, 
He  is  smiling  as  he  gazes 

On  the  spangles  at  his  feet ; 
Child -like,  he  is  plucking  daisies, 

And  the  violets  so  sweet ; 
Peacefully  he  steps  about, 

Where  blackbirds  rest  and  cowslips  glitter, 
With  a  love  that's  too  devout 

To  crush  the  flower  or  stay  the  twitter 
By  the  altar  spot  he's  leaning, 

With  his  bunch  of  incense  bloom, 
And  his  spirit  hath  a  meaning, 

That  shall  chasten  and  illume. 
He  is  thinking  of  "  Our  Father," 

Fashioner  of  all  below, 
And  His  mercy  that  would  rather 

We  should  dwell  in  joy  than  woe. 
He  is  rapturously  doting 

On  the  yellow  primrose  leaf, 
He  is  eloquently  noting 

April's  glances  bright  as  brief. 
There  the  priest  of  song  is  staying, 

Still  beside  the  broken  wall, 
He  is  praying,  he  is  saying, 

"Jubilate,"  for  us  all. 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  which  shall  be, 

God's  first  chosen  devotee, 

The  Monk  of  old  in  tattered  serge, 

With  mumbling  gloom  and  doleful  dirge.. 

Or  the  present  Poet-one, 

Serving  mid  the  flowers  and  sun  ? 
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GREEK  COLONIES  AND    THE    MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

The  species  of  connection,  subsisting  between  the 
Greek  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  retained  but 
little  of  a  political  character.  The  mother  country  never 
claimed  the  exercise  of  imperial  rule  and  jurisdiction 
within  their  territories]  neither  did  she  exact  the  privilege 
of  commercial  monopoly  in  their  markets ;  and,  though 
they  were  expected  to  assist  her  in  time  of  war,  they  did 
so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  and  never  as 
subjects.  The  place  of  such  relations  was  supplied  by  the 
gentler  and  nobler  ties  of  filial  affection ;  and  the  colo- 
nies cherished  the  remembrance  of  their  native  land,  as  a 
duty  prescribed  not  merely  by  nature  but  religion.  The 
emigrants  carried  with  them  the  sacred  fire  from  the  altar 
of  Vesta,  in  the  council-hall  of  their  native  city ;  they 
adopted  the  same  symbols  on  their  coinage ;  and  they 
regarded  their  prosperity  as  mainly  depending  on  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  parent  state. — Carr's  History  of 
Greece. 

EQUIVOCAL    EXPRESSION. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult,  and  tokens  of 
contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  name,  which 
vanish  to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to  describe  them,  and 
yet  may,  by  continual  repetition,  make  day  pass  after  day 
in  sorrow  and  in  terror.  Phrases  of  cursory  compliment, 
and  established  salutation,  may,  by  a  different  modulation 
of  the  voice,  or  cast  of  the  countenance,  convey  contrary 
meanings,  and  be  changed  from  indications  of  respect  to 
expressions  of  scorn. 
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THE    INDIGENT    POOR. 

IN  all  times  and  countries,  poverty  seems  to  be  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  race.  "  The 
poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  is  a  truth  of  universal 
acceptance  where  men  congregate  together.  Among 
rude  and  savage  people,  the  condition  of  poverty  is  uni- 
form; but  provided  the  bare  appetites  are  satisfied, 
Suffering  is  scarcely  felt.  Where  slavery  exists,  indigence 
is  little  known  ;  for  it  is  the  master's  interest  to  keep  the 
slave  in  a  condition  fit  for  labour,  and  he  therefore  gene- 
rally takes  care  to  supply  sufficiently  his  animal  wants. 
It  is  only  when  society  becomes  civilized  and  free,  and 
man  enters  into  competition  with  his  fellows,  that  he 
becomes  exposed  to  indigence,  and  feels  social  misery. 
Where  civilization,  as  in  this  country,  has  reached  its 
highest  known  point,  and  large  accumulations  of  wealth 
have  been  made,  the  misery  of  the  indigent  classes  is 
only  rendered  more  acute  by  the  comfort  and  luxury  with 
which  it  is  placed  in  immediate  contrast.  Thus,  close 
alongside  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  there  always  is  to  be 
found  stalking  gloomily  the  Misery  of  Nations — luxurious 
ease  resting  against  a  dark  background  of  poverty — gilded 
palaces  rising  up  amidst  huts  and  hovels. 

Daily  testimonies  are  being  offered  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement  as  respects  our  own  country.  Parliamentary 
reports  have  again  and  again  revealed  to  us,  in  appalling 
force,  the  miseries  endured  by  certain  portions  of  the 
working  population,  engaged  in  our  factories,  workshops, 
mines,  and  "  emporiums  of  fashion/'  as  well  as  in  the 
pursuits  of  rural  life.  The  Times  has  forcibly  depicted 
the  absolute  indigence  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor;  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle  is  now  engaged  in  revealing  the 
actual  life  of  our  city  and  town  population.  The  press 
teems  with  books,  toeatises,  and  pamphlets,  on  the 
same  subject.  The  testimony  offered  by  all  is  to  the 
same  effect.  Misery,  in  many  intense  forms,  is  brought 
to  light;  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  free  competition  with  their  fellows  for  a 
living,  are  only  found  to  be  struggling,  ineffectually, 
with  poverty  and  want.  It  is  not  merely  the  young, 
the  feeble,  the  old,  and  the  diseased  who  suffer;  it 
is  grown  men  and  women,  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  who  do  work,  but  the  wages  of  whose  labour 
are  insufficient  for  comfortable  subsistence.  In  the 


struggle  for  a  competency,  many  do  succeed,  and 
press  trembling  forward,  reaching,  it  may  be,  ultimate 
security,  comfort,  and  luxury,  but  it  is  over  the  man- 
gled bodies  and  the  crushed  souls  of  thousands  who 
fail.  One  generation  follows  another  to  tlie  grave, 
consumed  in  the  hopeless  effort  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  toil,  without  experiencing  their  due  share  of 
those  blessings  of  civilization  and  advantages  of  intel- 
lectual light  and  liberty,  in  which,  under  more  rational 
and  humane  arrangements,  the  meanest  individual  in 
society  ought  to  participate  largely. 

In  the  midst  of  this  suffering  of  the  many,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  country,  to  which  past 
times  can  offer  no  parallel.  The  bank  is  gorged  almost 
to  repletion  with  gold  ;  there  never  was  more  food  in  the 
empire ;  there  is  abundance  of  cloth,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics,  earthenware,  and  hardware,  of  all  kinds ;  there  is, 
indeed,  no  end  to  our  manufacturing  productions,  for  the 
steam-engine  never  tires ;  there  is  land  enough,  if  not 
in  the  British  Isles,  yet  in  our  Colonies,  where  there  are 
millions  upon  millions  of  acres  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
taking.  It  would  seem  as  if  poverty  was  being  crushed 
under  an  enormous  load  of  wealth,  and  starving  under 
illimitable  stores  of  food.  Religion  itself  would  seem  to 
be  expiring  under  the  cumbrous  mechanism  employed  to 
teach  it,  and  morality  to  grow  feeble  and  faint,  amid  the 
host  of  agencies  organized  to  foster  and  promote  it.  We 
try  to  grapple  with  the  misery  by  means  of  legislation,  and 
it  seems  to  mock  them.  In  the  face  of  the  Poor  Law,  pau- 
perism increases  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
poor  are  fed,  and  remain  paupers.  Those  who  feed  them 
feel  no  compassion,  and  those  who  are  fed  return  no 
gratitude.  There  is  no  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
givers  and  the  receivers.  The  Haves  and  the  Have-nots, 
the  opulent  and  the  indigent,  stand  at  the  two  extremes 
of  the  social  scale,  and  there  is  yet  a  wide  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween them. 

The  recent  revelations  which  have  come  to  light  of 
our  city  life,  especially  as  regards  the  toiling  female 
classes,  must  be  confessed  as  revolting  and  appalling  in 
the  last  degree.  Their  condition  may  be  summed  up 
briefly,  as  one  of  intense  poverty  and  frightful  degrada- 
tion. 33,500  women  are  engaged  in  one  trade, — that  of 
dressmaking, — of  whom  28,500  are  under  20  years  of 
age ;  and  of  these,  a  large  proportion  are  living,  or  at- 
tempting to  live,  on  sums  varying  from  2£d  to  4£d  a 
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day!  33,500  tragedies  are  comprised  in  this  brief  state- 
ment. What  a  wreckage  of  virtue  does  it  reveal !  In. 
wild  despair  of  heart,  these  poor  creatures  too  often  bind 
themselves  to  agony  and  shame,  to  purchase  the  horrid 
bread  by  which  they  must  live ;  many  falling  utterly,  ir- 
retrievably ;  yet  many  too,  falling  with  heroic  serenity  of 
soul,  their  wounds  bleeding  inwardly,  and  pining  away 
from  day  to  day,  until  at  length  they  wither  from  the 
earth,  no  more  accounted  of  than  autumn  flies. 

Then,  there  are  estimated  to  be,  in  London  alone, 
168,000  domestic  servants,  of  whom  10,000  are  always 
out  of  place,  and  the  perils  and  sufferings  to  which  these 
latter  are  exposed  need  scarcely  be  described.  In  the 
large  towns  throughout  the  country,  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  women  is  not  much  better.  In  the  factory 
districts,  the  labour  of  women  and  children  is  taking  the 
place  of  men's  labour  ;  for  our  machinery  has  now  be- 
come so  perfect,  that  a  woman's  or  a  child's  hand  can 
guide  it,  and  their  labour  can  be  had  for  less  money 
than  a  man's.  In  the  nail-making  and  iron  districts 
generally,  round  Birmingham,  women  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal artisans,  their  husbands  often  staying  at  home  to 
keep  the  house,  thus  turning  the  order  of  home  and  of 
family  upside  down. 

Yet  even  the  toils  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  are  envied  by  the  agricultural  labourers, 
who  flock  eagerly  thither  in  times  such  as  the  present, 
of  regular  employment  and  fair  wages.  The  agricultural 
labourer  has  no  hope  of  rising  in  life  to  cheer  his  toil. 
A  labourer  he  begins,  and  foo  often  a  pauper  he  ends. 
He  is  but  as  a  mere  animated  ploughing  and  harrowing 
machine.  The  sum  total  of  existence  for  him  consists 
in  something  less  of  enjoyment,  and  more  of  anxiety, 
than  marks  the  life  of  the  horses  which  he  drives  in 
the  fields.  A  hovel  of  stone  or  mud,  through  which  the 
winter's  wind  careers,  meagre  and  insufficient  food,  scanty 
and  coarse  clothing,  toil  from  morn  till  night,  one  day 
after  another,  without  any  prospect  of  advancement  or 
of  reaching  competency  in  old  age;  such  is  the  lot  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  nearly  all  our  rural  districts. 
Some  grow  desperate  and  reckless,  and  burst  through  the 
feeble  barriers  which  society  has  erected  for  the  defence 
of  property,  and  then  we  have  smuggling,  poaching, 
thieving,  and  rick-burning;  palace-gaols  are  erected, 
but  fail  to  remedy  the  evil,  for  the  pauperized  labourer 
has  come  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  place  where  he  is 
better  fed,  better  housed,  and  better  clothed,  than  he  is 
in  his  own  home. 

All  this  is  a  sorry  picture,  and,  in  the  details,  as  given 
by  the  Morning  Chronicle  reporters,  it  is  a  most  har- 
assing and  painful  one.  It  exhibits  the  seedy  aspect  of 
our  boasted  civilization,  and  shows  that,  however  much 
we  may  already  have  done  to  elevate  the  people,  we  have 
yet  very  much  more  to  do.  What  is  the  great  fact 
which  these  details  invariably  exhibit  to  us  ?  This  :  that 
Accumulation  of  Money  is  the  great  desire  and  passion  of 
the  age.  The  wealth  of  nations,  and  not  the  happiness  of 
nations  has  been  our  aim.  We  study  political  economy, 
and  let  social  economy  shift  for  itself.  "Number  one" 
is  our  motto ;  high  profits  are  regarded  as  the  summum 
bonum,  no  matter  how  obtained.  Abraham  and  Son, 
with  their  gigantic  slop-clothes'  establishments,  are  a 
type  of  the  age.  Little  dealers  are  driven  out  by  large 
ones — small  manufacturers  are  swallowed  up  by  mil- 
lionaires— farms  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  that  one  man 
may  give  a  higher  rent,  though  thousands  of  labourers 
may  thereby  be  dispossessed.  Money  is  our  god,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  while  about  to 
build  up  their  pandemonium,  may  not  unaptly  be  applied 
to  us — 

"  Mammon  led  them  on, 
Mammon,  the  least  erect  of  all  the  spirits, 
That  fell  from  Heaven." 

If,  however,  we  would  have  a  happier  social  state,  and 


a  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  community,  we  must 
enlist  under  happier  auspices,  and  look  out  for  brighter 
and  purer  spirits  to  lead  us.  We  need  a  revival  of  all 
that  gives  a  grace  and  a  perfume  to  life,  and  without 
which  we  are  but  as  vile  weeds.  Mere  competition,  and 
"  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  will  not  do.  We  want  an 
infusion  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  throughout  our  com- 
munity ;  otherwise,  we  are  but  as  grubs  and  earthworms. 
A  large  and  genial  sympathy  with  our  kind  needs  to  be 
excited  and  kept  alive.  Every  man  can  begin.  Already, 
indeed,  many  men  have  begun.  There  is  no  want  of  truly 
philanthropic  projects  afoot,  to  which  all  true  men  might 
give  their  aid.  They  wisely  begin  with  the  physical  life, 
in  which  the  moral  life  is  hid.  We  have  associations  to 
cleanse  streets,  to  provide  comfortable  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  to  supply  abundance  of  water,  and,  in  short,  to 
furnish  a  better  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  physical  and 
moral  man.  Then  we  have  infant  schools,  and  day 
schools,  and  ragged  schools,  and  Sunday  schools,  actively 
at  work.  There  is  ample  room  enough  for  all  these 
agencies,  and  for  ten  thousand  more. 

By-and-by  the  improving  tone  of  opinion  will  express 
itself  through  acts  of  legislation,  though  more  slowly. 
Sympathy  for  each  other  must  really  exist  among  the 
people  themselves,  before  the  legislature  will  act  in, 
earnest;  for  the  law  is  generally  but  the  result  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Then,  we  may  have  extensive  facilities 
jiven  to  the  emigration  of  our  indigent  and  willing 
labourers  to  the  virgin  soils  in  our  colonies;  or  to  their 
plantation  on  our  own  yet  half-occupied  soil  at  Lome. 
Facilities  might  be  given  to  the  settlement  of  our  agri- 
cultural population  on  the  unreclaimed  lands  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  also  for  enabling  the  present 
cultivators  to  become  the  proprietors  of  the  lauds  they 
now  occupy.  An  Act,  passed  by  the  Prussian  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  instance  of  Baron  Hardenberg,  some  iifty 
years  ago,  had  the  effect  of  elevating  almost  the  entire 
Prussian  agricultural  population,  from  a  condition  of 
misery  and  indigence  to  one  of  comfort  arid  indepen- 
dence, in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The 
feudal  peasants  were,  by  that  Act,  enabled  to  purchase 
;he  lands  which  they  tilled,  at  a  quit-rent ;  and  imme- 
diately a  new  life  was  breathed  into  a  seemingly  dying 
jeople.  Wherever,  indeed,  we  turn  our  eyes  and  find  a 
lappy  peasantry,  we  there  see  them  the  proprietors  of 
;he  soil  they  cultivate,  whether  it  be  in  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Tuscany,  the  United  States,  or  the  British 
colonies.  The  way  to  the  free  possession  of  property  in 
and  must  be  thrown  open  to  all,  in  like  manner  as 
)ther  descriptions  of  property,  otherwise  we  shall  in- 
variably find  the  rural  class  a  tribe  of  landless  paupers, 
with  their  roots  in  the  air.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency 
late  years  in  England  has  been  towards  inordinate 
accumulations  of  land,  which  is  for  the  most  part  strictly 
)ound  up  in  particular  families  by  restrictive  laws.  The 
anded  class  now  numbers  little  more  than  thirty 
housand,  whereas,  fifty  years  ago,  they  amounted  to 
about  eight  times  this  number  !  Here  we  have  the  secret 
of  much  of  our  increase  of  rural  pauperism  and  misery  ; 
and  philanthropic  reformers  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
field  of  improvement,  which  we  here  indicate,  is  a  truly 
jrand  one.  The  rural  English  are  at  present  in  the  posi- 
ion  of  a  Disinherited  People  :  having  no  property  in  the 
oil,  no  stake  in  the  hedge,  and  with  little  that  they  can 
all  their  own  but  their  misery.  Unless  such  a  state  of 
hings  can  be  altered  by  wise  legislation,  stimulated  by 
active  public  opinion,  how  can  things  be  other  than  what 
ve  now  find  them  ?  And  if  we  want  to  know  what  will  be 
he  final  issue  of  the  present  state  of  things,  we  have  but 
to  look  at  Ireland ! 

Another  great  ameliorative  agency  is  Education.  Not- 
withstanding all  our  wealth,  the  people  of  England  are 
still  uneducated.  The  middle  and  the  wealthy  classes 
are  well  educated,  buUthe  indigent  classes  scarcely  so  at 
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all.  We  want  more  schools,  and  better  schools,  which 
shall  be  accessible  to  all.  Even  in  Scotland,  that  country 
of  parochial  schools,  population  is  rapidly  out-growing 
educational  agencies.  And  this  is  still  more  strikingly 
the  case,  in  all  the  centres  of  population  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England.  Now,  it  is  inevitable,  that 
a  condition  of  ignorance,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  entails 
a  condition  of  poverty.  Competition  is  the  rule  of  our 
social  life,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  so,  the  ignorant  man,  or 
the  ignorant  classes  of  men,  will  be  left  far  behind  in  the 
race.  Ignorance  is  weakness,  in  the  same  degree  that 
knowledge  is  power.  To  elevate  the  mass  of  the  people, 
therefore,  knowledge  must  be  given  them;  and,  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  education.  Knowledge 
gives  to  the  indigent  strength,  contrivance,  energy, 
character.  It  enables  them  to  turn  their  industry  to 
account, — to  struggle  with  and  overcome  obstacles, 
rising,  at  last,  clearly  above  them.  We  would,  therefore, 
have  the  people,  the  whole  people,  efficiently  educated; 
and  we  think  we  see  indications  rising  throughout  the 
country  of  this  work  being,  ere  long,  taken  vigorously  in 
hand,  both  by  the  public  and  by  the  legislature. 

Indeed,  with  all  our  social  short-comings,  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  struggling  and  the  distressed  was 
probably  never  more  active  than  it  is  now.  There  is 
much  earnest  effort  abroad,  and  men  are  every  day  be- 
coming more  disposed  to  deal,  in  a  practical  and  business- 
like way,  with  the  causes  of  social  wrong.  There  is  much 
inquiry  into  the  details  of  suffering,  but  with  a  purpose. 
Were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  a  variety  in  excitement,  that 
such  information  was  sought  after,  we  should  deplore  the 
inquiries  to  which  we  refer,  as  fraught  with  immense 
mischief.  But  we  hope  better  things ;  and  we  believe 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  desire  to  lighten  the  load  of 
suffering  endured  by  the  toiling  classes.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  great  social  evils  is  generally  admitted  by  all  classes, 
irrespective  of  the  political  parties  to  which  they  may  be- 
long. There  is  now  a  decided  pause  in  public  political 
opinion,  while  social  questions  are  exciting  increased  in- 
terest. All  other  questions  must  give  place  until  this 
great  social  problem  has  been  solved — How  can  the 
indigent  classes  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  civilization 
— how  are  the  labouring  poor  to  be  elevated?  The 
"  condition  of  England  question  "  has  indeed  become  the 
question  of  questions ;  and  that  it  must  be  seriously  and 
promptly  attended  to  is  a  conviction  that  is  growing, 
strengthening,  and  deepening,  in  all  directions.  Men  of 
all  parties  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  dry,  mechanical, 
routine  party  principles  of  the  last  half  century  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  our  present  state ;  and 
that  great  social  evils  are  not  to  be  eradicated  and  cured 
by  mere  political  remedies.  In  the  meantime,  all  ac- 
tivities may  be  employed  by  individuals,  in  their  several 
social  spheres,  to  extend  and  multiply  the  relations  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  rich;  to  remove  all  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  which  keep  them  separate  and  alien ;  to 
investigate  Snd  probe  honestly  and  earnestly  the  causes  of 
indigence  and  social  suffering,  and  to  ameliorate  them  in 
all  possible  ways.  The  strong  must  help  the  weak,  the 
rich  the  poor,  the  educated  the  ignorant.  All  activities 
need  be  at  work,  zealously  and  indefatigably.  Above  all, 
cordial  social  sympathy  must  bind  together  all  classes; 
for  the  cure,  come  when  it  will,  must  come  from  the 
heart. 


CHEMISTRY  FOR  THE  KITCHEN. 

SODA,    SOAP,    AND    WASHING    PREPARATIONS. 

THE  well-known  substance  soda,  (which,  together  with  the 
valuable  preparations  it  yields,  will  form  the  subject  of 
our  present  article  on  the  "  Chemistry  for  the  Kitchen,") 
is  one  of  those  substances,  the  popular  name  of  which  is 
unfortunately  incorrect ;  the  so-called  soda  of  the  oilman 


is  not  in  reality  pure  soda,  but  soda  united  with  a  gas 
called  carbonic  acid,  and  with  water;  this  latter  sub- 
stance, which  forms  nearly  one  half  of  the  "  soda,"  as 
bought  in  the  shops,  may  be  readily  separated  by  drying 
with  a  gentle  heat ;  whilst  the  existence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  may  be  rendered  evident,  by  the  addition  of  any 
stronger  acid,  as  vinegar,  when  the  former  escapes  in  the 
form  of  gas,  with  brisk  effervescence,  whilst  the  pure  soda 
remains  united  with  the  acid  of  the  vinegar. 

The  correct  name  therefore  of  the  soda  of  the  shops  is 
carbonate  of  soda ;  but,  unfortunately  this  name  is  given 
popularly  and  erroneously  to  another  different  substance, 
which  is  sold  by  the  druggist.  In  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  would  otherwise  ensue,  we  shall  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  distinguish  the  washing  soda  of 
the  oilman,  by  placing  the  name  between  inverted 
commas,  and  calling  it  simply  "soda;  "  and  the  pure  alkali 
separated  from  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  designated 
caustic  soda. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  the  manufacture  of  "  soda  " 
has  been  wholly  changed  in  its  character ;  formerly  it  was 
obtained  exclusively  from  the  ash  of  burnt  sea -weeds, 
which  was  termed  kelp ;  the  production  of  this  substance, 
on  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  alone,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
25,000  tons  annually — and  its  value  was  so  great,  that 
the  rental  of  the  small  island  of  North  Uist  amounted  to 
,£7,000.  Of  this  immense  manufacture  scarcely  a  vestige 
now  remains ;  the  many  thousand  persons,  formerly  en- 
gaged in  collecting  and  burning  sea-weeds  into  kelp,  have 
had  to  seek  other  means  of  subsistence;  the  evil  however 
has  not  been  unmixed,  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
are  now  engaged  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  the  manufac- 
ture ;  and  the  low  price  at  which  "  soda "  is  obtained,  I 
has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  almost  every  branch  of 
chemical  manufacture,  and  cheapened  many  of  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life,  to  a  degree,  of  which  few- 
persons  are  aware. 

The  source  of  "soda"  as  now  manufactured  is 
common  salt,  this  is  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
complicated  chemical  operations,  during  which  it  is  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  roasted  or  calcined  with  coal  and 
limestone:  common  salt  consists  of  two  elements, 
chlorine  and  sodium ;  during  these  changes  the  chlorine 
is  removed,  and  the  sodium  entering  into  new  combina- 
tion forms  "  soda." 

Caustic  soda  is  the  active  ingredient  in  all  the  different 
varieties  of  hard  soap,  whilst  the  alkali  potash  enters 
into  the  formation  of  soft  soap.  The  essential  stages  in 
the  manufacture  of  hard  soap  are  :  firstly,  the  removal  of 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  "  soda,"  in  order  to  obtain  the  I 
pure  alkali  in  a  caustic  state ;  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  fresh-burnt  slaked  lime,  which,  having  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  carbonic  acid,  attracts  it  from  the  soda, 
leaving  the  latter  in  a  caustic  state,  forming  when 
dissolved  in  water,  the  ley  of  the  soap  boiler.  The  fatty 
substances  employed,  vary  with  the  kind  of  soap  required ; 
for  the  best  white  kinds,  tallow  with  small  proportions  of 
lard  or  olive  oil  is  used.  The  mottled  soap  is  made 
chiefly  from  kitchen  staff,  and  the  yellow  from  a  mixture 
of  palm  oil  and  rosin. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  fat  employed,  it  is  boiled 
with  a  quantity  of  the  soda  ley,  until  the  whole  forms  a 
uniform  viscid  or  sticky  liquid,  which  consists  of  the 
water  of  the  ley,  a  portion  of  the  fat  converted  into  soap 
by  union  with  the  caustic  soda,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
unchanged  fat ;  to  remove  the  water  a  quantity  of  com- 
mon salt  is  added,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  rendering  that  liquid  unable  to  dissolve  the  soap, 
which  consequently  separates,  floating  on  the  surface 
along  with  the  unchanged  fat:  when  the  spent  ley 
is  pumped  away,  fresh  ley  added,  and  the  operations 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  fat  is  converted  into 
soap,  which  is  quite  froe  from  any  oily  character ;  it 
is  then  poured  into  frames,  a  portion  of  water  is  stirred 
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in  to  cause  a  uniform  softness  and  finer  grain,  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  cut  into  bars  for  sale.    ' 

Soap,  as  thus  manufactured,  contains  even  in  the  best 
specimens  as  much  as  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water, 
while  in  the  inferior  kinds  the  amount  is  increased  to 
nearly  half  the  weight. 

The  usefulness  of  soap,  as  a  cleansing  preparation, 
depends  on  its  power  of  rendering  greasy  or  oily  matters 
soluble  in  water,  whilst  it  is  totally  free  from  any 
corroding  or  destructive  action  upon  either  vegetable  or 
animal  productions. 

Several  preparations  have  lately  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  substitutes  for  soap  in  washing,  and  pretended 
new  discoveries  have  been  praised,  as  means  by  which  the 
cleaning  of  linen,  &c.,  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
labour  of  rubbing — six  weeks'  washing  being  pleasantly 
disposed  of  before  breakfast.  One  plan  recommends  the 
formation  of  a  ley  of  caustic  soda,  by  slaking  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  quick  lime  with  boiling  water,  and  then 
boiling  it  for  twenty  minutes,  with  half  a  pound  of  soda, 
and  half  a  pound  of  soap,  previously  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  water ;  this,  after  having  been  strained,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  ten  gallons  of  water,  in  which  the  clothes  are 
to  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  having  been  previously 
soaped  and  soaked  for  some  hours. 

In  these  methods,  the  active  cleansing  ingredient  is  the 
caustic  soda,  the  carbonic  acid  having  been  removed  from 
the  "  soda,"  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  quick  lime, 
which,  by  union  with  the  acid,  becomes  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk,  and  remains  as  an  insoluble  powder  when  the 
liquid  is  strained  or  decanted.  That  the  caustic  alkalies 
are  capable  of  cleansing  in  the  manner  described  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  they  can  do  so  without  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  fabric  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable :  the  matter  stands  thus ;  which  will  cause  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  clothes,  the  constantly  repeated 
action  of  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  exerted  equally 
over  the  whole  garment,  or  the  rubbing  with  soap  applied 
where  it  may  be  required  ?  Instead  of  giving  our  own 
opinion  on  the  question,  we  will  quote  two  authorities ; 
speaking  of  soap,  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  Applied  Chemistry, 
states,  "A  weak  solution  of  caustic  alkali  would  act 
more  powerfully  as  a  detergent,  but  it  would  tend  at  the 
same  time  to  corrode  the  organic  matters  with  which  it 
was  placed  in  contact." 

Dr.  Andrew  Ure  states,  "  Alkalies  would  seem  to  be 
proper,  as  they  are  the  most  powerful  solvents  of  grease, 
but  they  act  too  strongly  on  silk  or  wool,  and  change  too 
powerfully  the  colour  of  dyed  stuffs,  to  be  safely  appli- 
cable in  removing  stains." — Dictionary  of  Arts. 

Our  own  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  use  of  caustic 
alkalies,  believing  that  then*  repeated  use  even  when  in  a 
very  dilute  state  will  be  found  extremely  injurious  to  the 
strength  of  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics. 

The  caustic  alkalies  may,  however,  be  most  profitably 
employed  in  removing  grease  from  floors,  cleansing  foul 
oil  lamps,  removing  paint  from  wood  work,  &c. ;  for  this 
purpose  a  solution  may  be  most  conveniently  made  in  the 
following  manner : — dissolve  half  a  pound  of  "  soda  "  in 
half  a  gallon  of  water  boiling  in  an  iron  vessel;  to  it,  add  two 
ounces  of  fresh-burnt  quick  lime,  previously  slaked  by 
covering  it  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cream ;  this  is  to  be  added  in  small  proportions,  the  liquid 
being  allowed  to  boil  a  minute  or  so  after  each  addition ; 
when  the  whole  is  added,  the  liquid  should  be  allowed  to 
boil  five  minutes,  the  vessel  should  be  removed  from  the 
fire  and  allowed  to  stand  closely  covered  up  for  some 
hours,  when  the  whole  of  the  liquid  may  be  poured  off. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  by  adding  the  lime 
in  small  quantities,  it  becomes  so  hea^y  after  having 
removed  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  "soda,"  that  it 
settles  perfectly  at  the  bottom,  and  obviates  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  straining  a  very  corrosive  liquid. 

This  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  kept  any  time  in 


stoppered  vessels,  (if  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbes  car- 
bonic acid,)  and  may  be  diluted  to  any  required  extent ; 
it  can  scarcely  be  employed  in  an  undiluted  state,  as  it  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dissolve  rapidly  the  skin  of  the 
hand.  W.  BERNHARD. 


THE  POCKET  BOOK. 

A  YOUNG  man,  dressed  as  a  workman,  was  walking 
hurriedly  up  and  down  a  badly  furnished  garret  j  he  care- 
fully avoided  looking  towards  a  table  covered  with  papers; 
twice,  however,  he  hastily  approached  it,  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  take  a  black  morocco  pocket-book,  which  lay  on 
it,  but  each  time  turned  away  suddenly.  At  length  he 
did  take  the  pocket-book,  and  dashed  it  into  the  fire,  and 
walked  on  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater  agitation  than 
before.  A  thousand  painful  reflections  crowded  on 
his  mind ;  hitherto  Augustus  had  struggled  with  his 
fellow-men  and  with  poverty,  now  he  was  oppressed  by  a 
heavier  weight — he  fought  against  his  conscience.  After 
a  moment  or  two,  he  stopped  before  the  fire,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  flames  on  the  pocket-book,  which 
he  well  knew  contained  20,000  francs  in  bank-notes, 
and  his  countenance  expressed  alternately  anger  and 
hesitation.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  no,  I  feel  no  remorse ; 
why  should  I  ?  My  father's  brother,  my  uncle — he  wal- 
lows in  riches — and  did  he  not  cause  my  father  to  be  dis- 
inherited ?  Has  he  not  condemned  us  both  to  wretch- 
edness ?  And  my  mother,  did  not  she  die  in  misery  ? 
No,  no,  undone !  What  are  20,000  francs  to  him  ?  It 
is  but  the  third  part  of  the  inheritance  of  which  he  rob- 
bed my  father  !  my  father !"  Augustus  stopped ;  the 
colour  left  his  cheeks,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  death-like 
he  trembled,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
burning  pocket-book.  His  father's  name  had  recalled  to 
his  mind  his  long  life  of  strict  honesty,  and  firm  constancy 
under  misfortunes.  He  snatched  the  half-consumed 
j  pocket-book  from  the  flames,  trampled  on  it,  then  threw 
himself  on  the  chair,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands 
wept  bitterly.  He  could  not  have  told  the  cause  of  those 
tears,  so  many  bitter  thoughts  filled  his  mind,  and  op- 
pressed his  heart.  At  length,  breaking  the  silence,  he 
exclaimed  resolutely,  "Misery,  yes, misery  to  the  end," 
and  getting  up,  he  collected  the  papers  scattered  over  the 
table,  locked  them  with  the  remains  of  the  pocket-book 
into  a  little  cabinet,  put  out  the  fire,  arranged  everything 
in  its  place,  and  went  out. 

That  evening  he  wandered  through  Paris,  without  ob- 
ject or  aim,  if  for  a  moment  he  remembered  that  Theresa 
was  expecting  him,  the  thought  was  so  painful  that  he 
hurried  on,  as  if  to  escape  from  all  recollection  of  her, 
who  hitherto,  in  all  his  wretchedness  and  poverty,  had 
been  his  only  comfort,  his  only  joy.  Without  at  first 
knowing  where  he  was,  he  stopped  at  a  late  hour,  op- 
posite his  uncle's  house,  for  he,  a  poor  working- jeweller,  | 
had  an  uncle  who  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  who  was  a 
rich  banker,  who  drove  his  carriage,  gave  splendid  enter- 
tainments, and  lavished  his  wealth  to  assemble  around 
him  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  yet  his  nephew,  who  bore 
his  name,  had  often  felt  hunger,  and  had  known  all  the 
sufferings  of  extreme  poverty.  Only  twice  had  he  been 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  his  uncle,  and  then  he  had 
waited  for  three  hours  for  an  interview  of  five  minutes. 
The  first  of  these  interviews  had  been  occupied  in  care- 
lessly looking  over  the  papers  Augustus  had  brought 
to  prove  his  relationship  ;  he  was  told  to  call  again,  and 
for  his  mother's  sake,  whose  infirmities  required  comforts 
he  could  not  give  her,  he  did  call  again  to  expose  himself 
to  the  insolence  of  the  rich  man.  "  I  ask,"  said  he  to 
M.  Grand  Champ,  "  but  a  small  sum  of  money,  I 
promise  to  repay  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ; 
lend  me  the  means  of  getting  a  workshop,  and  having 
an  apprentice,  and  a  workman,  and  I  will  make  my 
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own  fortune."  But  the  banker  required  all  his 
money  to  speculate  in  the  morning  at  the  Exchange, 
and  gamble  in  the  evening  at  cards ;  however  he 
promised  to  do  something  for  his  nephew,  and,  per- 
haps, intended  to  fulfil  his  promise;  Augustus  called 
again  and  again,  but  never  could  obtain  another  interview 
with  M.  Grand  Champ.  Years  passed  on,  his  mother 
died,  and  died  in  misery,  and  Augustus  was  alone  in  the 
world.  Such  were  the  remembrances  which  filled  his 
mind,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar  close  to  the 
banker's  residence ;  at  each  moment  an  elegant  carriage 
drew  up,  and  deposited  its  gaily-dressed  occupants  to  join 
the  brilliant  crowd  within ;  sounds  of  music  reached  his 
ear,  and  everything  announced  that  mirth  and  gaiety 
reigned  within.  "I  too,"  thought  the  young  man,  "will 
be  happy ;  I  will  have  no  more  of  this  foolish  compunc- 
tion ;"  and  his  heart  beat  loud  and  quick.  He  returned 
home,  opened  the  little  cabinet  that  contained  his  trea- 
sure, and  in  that  feverish  excitement  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  transgressed  the  bounds  of  rec- 
titude, he  calculated  what  it  would  cost  him  to  set  up  a 
jeweller's  shop  of  his  own.  "  Fate  has  decreed  it,"  said 
lie,  "  I  have  not  stolen,  I  have  found  this  pocket-book, 
M.  Grand  Champ  unwillingly  and  unknowingly  lends  me 
20,000  francs ;  I  will  repay  him.  What  a  happy  day 
that  will  be  when  I  can  say  to  him,  here  is  what  you  lent 
me,  for  this  is  only  a  loan.  If  this  money  belonged  to 
any  one  else,  I  should  return  it  at  once,  but  it  is  my 
uncle's,  who  caused  his  brother  to  be  disinherited;  he 
may  well  lend  to  his  nephew ;  his  nephew  accepts  the 
loan."  A  burning  blush  suffused  his  face  while  he  thus 
spoke ;  and  after  counting  and  recounting  his  treasure, 
he  went  to  bed ;  but  that  night  sleep  did  not  close  his 
eyelids,  or  calm  his  agitated  heart. 

REMORSE. 

The  next  day,  Augustus  rose  before  the  sun,  dressed 
himself  carefully,  for  thanks  to  his  industry  and  economy, 
he  was  able,  on  holidays,  to  appear  in  a  dress,  elegant 
from  its  simplicity,  which  set  off  to  advantage  his  good 
figure,  and  pleasing  intelligent  countenance.  But  to- 
day, his  face  was  pale,  and  wore  a  restless,  anxious  ex- 
pression. As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  he  set  off  in  haste 
for  the  Palais  Royal,  entered  the  shops  of  several  money- 
changers, where  he  changed  his  notes  for  gold;  and, 
having  done  so,  breathed  more  freely.  In  the  evening, 
he  paid  his  usual  visit  at  M.  Dumont' s,  where  his  ab- 
sence for  several  successive  evenings  had  excited  great 
anxiety  in  Theresa's  mind  for  him ;  she  had  long  been 
his  friend,  his  instructor,  and  was  now  a  thousand  times 
more  than  all  that.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  all  the  family 
exclaimed  at  the  change  in  his  appearance,  for  his  hne 
moustaches  and  whiskers  had  disappeared.  He  made  no 
reply  to  their  remarks,  and  appeared  anxious  and  de- 
pressed. After  some  hesitation,  he  said  to  M.  Dumont, 

"  I  come  to  ask  you  to  become  my  father  by  bestowing 
on  me  the  hand  of  Theresa ;  you  know  how  we  love  each 
other." 

Theresa  blushed,  and  bent  over  her  work ;  her  mother 
and  little  brothers  laughed,  but  her  father  answered, 
gravely  :— 

"  Your  marriage  now  would  be  most  imprudent;  how 
could  you  support  a  wife  ?  you  only  a  workman  1" 

"  To-morrow  I  can  have  a  shop  of  my  own." 

"  To-morrow  1  have  you  gained  a  prize  in  the  lot- 
tery ?" 

"  Almost  the  same  thing." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  interrupted  Margaret,  "I  con- 
sider a  lottery  as  objectionable  as  any  other  kind  of  gam- 
bling." 

"  No,  Madame  Dumont,  that  is  not  the  case  at  all — 
some  one — who  wishes  me  well — who  does  not  wish  his 
name  to  be  known — has  promised  to  lend— — " 

"And  you  would  begin  life  with  a  heavy  debt? 


"  My  work  will  soon  enable  me  to  pay  it  off." 

"  If  that  is  the  way,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  will  not  ob- 
ject  to  their  marriage.  We  did  just  the  same  thing  our- 
selves ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  we  had  cleared  off 
everything." 

"  That's  very  true,"  answered  Dumont. 

"  Then  Augustus,  my  son-in-law,  what  sum  will  your 
friend  lend  you  ?" 

"  As  much  as  I  shall  require." 

"  And  what  conditions  has  he  imposed  as  to  interest 
and  repayment  ?" 

"  Just  such  as  you  would  have  made  yourself." 

"  How  fortunate  you  have  been,  my  dear  boy,  but  you 
well  deserve  it;  yes,  I  say  it  from  the  depth  of  my  heart, 
I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  who  cannot  be  led 
away  from  the  path  of  honour  :  I  continually  bring  you 
up  as  an  example  to  my  sons ;  but  don't  hang  down  your 
head  because  I  say  so,  for  you  have  ever  been  a  good 
son,  a  faithful  friend,  a  steady,  prudent  young  man ;  I 
will  say  no  more,  as  you  do  not  like  it, — your  hand, 
Theresa, — and  now  as  to  the  wedding." 

Theresa  had  allowed  her  father  to  place  her  hand  in  that 
of  Augustus,  who  coldly  took  it ;  she  withdrew  it,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room  to  hide  the  emotion  she  could  not  suppress, 
for  his  manner  was  so  constrained,  so  cold,  that  she  feared 
that  now,  in  his  prosperity,  he  married  from  feelings  of 
honour  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  his  poverty :  little  did 
she  suspect  the  real  cause  of  his  coldness,  and  the  pain 
which  every  word  of  her  father  had  inflicted  on  his 
heart. 

"  Those  young  girls,"  said  Dumont,  laughing,  ' '  can- 
not think  of  marriage  without  crying,  and  yet  she  loves  you 
with  all  her  heart ;  and  you  too,  Augustus,  you  seem  quite 
out  of  spirits !" 

"  That  does  not  surprise  me,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  am 
glad  that  he  reflects  upon  what  he  is  going  to  do ;  mar- 
riage is  at  all  times  a  serious  thing,  and  we  know  how 
long,  and  how  well  he  has  loved  our  child.  But  I  think 
that  before  we  talk  of  the  wedding,  we  ought  to  see  our 
intended  son-in-law  suitably  settled.  Go  to  bed  children, 
and  tell  your  sister  to  come  back." 

When  Theresa  did  come  back,  they  were  all  so  en- 
gaged in  speaking  on  business,  that  they  did  not  observe 
how  she  avoided  meeting  Augustus's  eyes,  and  how  he 
also  avoided  hers.  No  one,  seeing  him  so  depressed  and 
silent,  would  have  imagined  that  he  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  young  girl  he  loved  so  well,  whose  mind  he 
had  developed,  and  whom  he  had  watched  over  from  her 
infancy.  It  was  late  when  he  went  away,  and  the  follow- 
ing days  were  entirely  occupied  in  business.  Augustus 
was  satisfied  with  none  but  a  well-known  and  long-es- 
tablished shop;  no  rent  seemed  to  frighten  him,  and 
Duraont  was  convinced  that  his  uncle  had  at  length  re- 
pented of  his  injustice  and  unkindness,  and  when  he 
communicated  this  idea  to  his  wife,  she  quite  agreed  with 
him,  and  said,  "  I  can  now  understand  the  reason  of  his 
low  spirits  which  were  beginning  to  alarm  me, — it  pains 
him  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  a  man  who  Caused  his 
father  to  be  disinherited,  and  allowed  his  mother  to  die 
in  want — I  admire  his  sensitiveness." 

"  So  do  I,"  answered  Dumont,  "  but  I  should  like  to 
know  what  effected  such  a  change." 

However  he  did  not  venture  to  ask.  Theresa,  thanks 
to  her  mother's  care  had  an  explanation  with  Augustus, 
which  had  quite  reassured  her  mind,  as  it  convinced  her 
that  he  loved  her  still ;  and  she  attributed  the  change  in 
his  manners  to  the  press  of  business  which  constantly 
occupied  him ;  and,  happy  and  satisfied,  she  employed  her- 
self in  the  many  little  preparations  which  preceded  the 
great  day. 

The  eventful  day  drew  near,  Dumont  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  all  the  arrangements  Augustus  had  made,  and  he 
admired  and  wondered  at  the  liberality  of  his  unknown 
friend.  On  Monday,  all  the  family,  in  holiday  attire, 
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went  to  dine  with  him,  for  now  he  had  a  house  to  receive 
them.  Theresa  was  in  high  spirits,  why  should  one  try 
to  conceal  the  happiness  she  felt  ?  from  infancy  she  had 
loved  Augustus,  and  he  had  loved  her,  and  she  was 
charmed  with  the  prospect  of  being  mistress  of  his  nice 
new  house ;  the  cheerfulness  of  the  whole  family  com- 
municated itself  to  him,  and,  for  the  time,  he  recovered 
his  usual  lively  expression,  and  really  enjoyed  having 
Margaret  to  arrange  his  little  establishment,  and  hearing 
Dumont  admire  his  workshop  with  the  ardour  of  a  true 
artist ;  now  again  he  returned  Theresa's  smile  with  one 
full  of  affection,  and,  for  a  moment,  that  inward  voice 
which  had  incessantly  reproached  him  for  the  last  month, 
was  silent.  After  dinner  Dumont,  raising  his  glass, 
said — "  Here's  to  your  prosperity,  my  son,  to  the  health 
of  M.  Grand  Champ,  who  now  behaves  like  a  good  uncle ; 
I  think  you  ought  to  invite  him  to  the  wedding." 

At  these  words,  the  colour  forsook  Augustus's  face,  his 
pale  lips  trembled,  and  he  frowned  angrily,  "  M.  Du- 
mont," said  he,  "let  us  not  recall  the  past." 

"  He  is  quite  right/'  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  there  are 
some  things  which  we  may  forgive,  but  cannot  forget." 

"  I  always  thought  until  now,"  replied  Dumont, 
"  that  to  forgive  and  to  forget  were  all  the  same  thing, 
but  so  many  new  things  are  now  put  in  place  of  the  old, 
that  I  hardly  understand  half  of  what  I  hear ;  however, 
I  will  say  no  more,  so  don't  be  vexed  Augustus." 

The  wedding  took  place  the  following  day ;  the  bride 
simply,  but  elegantly  dressed,  looked  even  prettier  than 
usual,  she  wept  when  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, but  was  cheerful  and  gay  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  remarked  one  of  the  guests, 
"  the  bridegroom  looks  as  if  he  was  a  victim  ;  how  pale 
and  depressed  he  is !  Yet  how  attentive  he  is  to  every 
one." 

And  so  he  was,  he  was  everywhere,  forgot  or  neglected 
no  one,  yet  every  one  felt  uncomfortable  when  they  met  his 
eye  :  though  he  looked  so  grave  and  anxious, — he  danced 
all  the  night, — and,  at  length,  excited  by  the  music  and 
the  gaiety  around  him,  he  became  more  animated,  and 
almost  recovered  his  wonted  vivacity,  and  when  the  party 
broke  up  at  day-break,  all  were  loud  in  his  praises,  and 
pronounced  him  an  excellent  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Theresa  had  been  married  two  months,  and  for  six 
weeks  she  had  known  a  secret  sorrow,  secret  even  from 
her  mother,  her  pale  and  anxious  face  showed  how  bitter 
was  that  sorrow ;  her  mother  visited  her  constantly,  yet 
could  see  no  cause  for  unhappiness.  Augustus  was  un- 
remitting in  his  exertions  to  execute  the  orders  which 
poured  in  on  him  unceasingly— nothing  could  be  more 
prosperous  than  his  business. 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  I  beg  of  you  to  avoid," 
said  Dumont  one  day  to  him,  "and  that  is  rash 
speculation ;  whenever  you  are  doubtful  of  the  produce 
of  an  undertaking,  talk  it  over  with  your  wife ;  mine  has 
always  given  me  good  advice,  and  Theresa  inherits  her 
mother's  good  sense  and  judgment." 

"  I  know  that,"  answered  his  son-in-law." 

"You  cannot  know  it  as  well  as  I  do,"  replied  Du- 
mont, "a  woman  possesses  more  tact  and  quickness 
than  we  do,  and  sees  many  points  in  a  question  which 
would  never  occur  to  us ;  besides,  when  her  husband 
consults  her,  and  treats  her  with  confidence,  she  takes 
more  interest  in  his  occupations,  and  everything  goes  on 
much  better." 

Augustus  made  no  answer,  or  rather  he  turned  off  the 
conversation.  Plenty  reigned  in  this  little  establish- 
ment, and  everything  bore  the  appearance  of  happiness, 
and  yet  sorrow  was  there,  that  suffering  of  the  mind 
which  no  language  can  express.  Theresa  loved  her 
husband  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  young  devoted  heart, 
but  she  believed  that  he  no  longer  loved  her.  Augustus, 


so  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  could  not  show  that  confidence 
which  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  mutual  love,  he 
avoided  being  alone  with  his  wife;  at  times  he  was 
passionate  in  his  expressions  of  affection,  but  soon 
relapsed  into  his  habitual  reserve.  Occasionally,  Theresa 
would  venture  to  say  to  him,  "  What  is  the  matter, 
dear  Augustus,  I  am  sure  something  has  made  you 
sorry  ?"  then  he  would  at  once  leave  her,  saying, 
crossly,  "Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me  ;"  or,  he  would 
answer,  bitterly,  "  Do  you  not  see  that  thirst  for  gold 
consumes  me  ?  I  must  have  gold  !  heaps  of  gold  !  " 
He  could  not  bear  her  to  go  to  anyplace  of  amusement, 
and  often  spoke  against  wasting  money  on  dress,  and 
she,  ever  anxious  to  please  him,  dressed  even  more  plainly 
than  before  her  marriage. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Margaret,  that  Augustus  will 
become  a  regular  miser,  I  must  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject.  She  did  so,  and  he  listened  to  her  patiently, 
and  then  said  : — 

"  I  can  never  forget  that  I  live  by  borrowed  money — 
I  have  nothing  of  my  own — I  can  never  be  happy  until 
I  have  paid  it  back." 

This  answer  quite  satisfied  Margaret,  and  when  she 
repeated  it  to  her  husband,  he  rubbed  his  hands  in 
delight,  exclaiming,  "  The  honest  fellow !  how  I  admire 
his  delicacy  of  feeling,  his  uncle  might  well  spare  what 
he  has  lent  him,  but  he  dislikes  owing  anything  to  the 
man  who  robbed  his  father  of  everything." 

And  from  that  day  he  showed  greater  esteem  than 
ever  for  his  son-in-law,  but  far  from  Augustus  being 
pleased  by  his  marks  of  esteem  and  approbation,  they 
seemed  to  embarrass  and  irritate  him.  If  Dumont  made 
any  allusion  to  certain  persons  whose  principles  would 
never  allow  them  to  forget  their  debts,  he  would  turn 
away  in  vexation,  ask  an  indifferent  question,  or  take  up 
a  newspaper,  and  throw  it  down  again ;  he  would  not 
allow  a  newspaper  in  his  house,  and  angrily  commanded 
silence  to  any  of  his  workmen  who  amused  themselves  by 
talking  of  the  crimes  or  accidents  which  daily  took  place 
in  Paris,  or  of  those  acts  of  honesty  which  are  so  frequent 
among  the  labouring  classes.  One  day  Theresa  related 
to  her  mother  the  noble  conduct  of  one  of  their  work- 
men; this  poor  man,  the  father  of  three  children, 
having  found  a  heavy  purse  in  the  street,  had  taken  it  at 
once  to  the  police  office,  without  even  having  opened  it 
to  see  what  it  contained  :  when  he  saw  the  police  officer 
reckon  the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs  in  gold,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  happy  he,  whom  all  that  belongs  to, 
will  be  to  get  it  again  !" 

"The  fool,"  said  Augustus,  in  so  strange  a  voice, 
that  they  both  started.  "I  say  he  is  a  fool !"  repeated 
he,  in  a  still  more  angry  tone ;  during  the  whole  story  he 
could  hardly  sit  quietly,  and  now  he  seemed  as  if  bereft 
of  his  senses,  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  kicked  the  furniture  out  of  his  way,  and  then 
leaving  the  room,  he  slammed  the  door  so  violently  that 
the  whole  house  shook. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  asked  Margaret  of  her 
daughter,  who  seemed  much  less  surprised. 

"  William  is  a  very  stupid  workman,  and  I  suppose  he 
has  vexed  Augustus,"  answered  Theresa. 

"  But  then  he  is  such  an  honest  man." 

"Yes,  he  is,  Mamma;  but  he  does  more  harm  than 
good,  Augustus  merely  keeps  him  from  pity,  for  he 
knvws  that  if  he  did  not,  William  and  his  family  must 
starve,  as  no  one  else  would  employ  him;  you  don't 
know  how  kind  he  is  1" 

*'  Your  husband  may  be  kind,  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
he  has  a  very  violent  temper,  and  we  always  thought  him 
so  gentle." 

"  He  has  Bather  a  warm  temper,"  said  Theresa,  turn- 
ing away  her  head ;  "  but  his  anger  is  soon  over." 

Her  mother  said  no  more,  but  went  home  sorrowfully, 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  happiness  was  not  the 
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portion  of  her  beloved  child.  That  evening,  Augustus 
was  more  affectionate  and  kind  than  usual,  instead  of 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  study,  where  he  spent  all  his 
evenings  under  pretence  of  attending  his  business,  he  sat 
down  beside  her ;  she,  though  surprised  and  delighted  at 
his  doing  so,  yet  felt  embarrassed,  not  knowing  on  what 
subject  be  would  like  her  to  speak,  at  length  she  said 
something  about  her  mother. 

"  She  must  have  thought  me  very  strange,"  interrupted 
Augustus,  "  and  what  did  you  think  of  me,  Theresa  ?" 

"  I  thought  William  had  done  some  fresh  mischief." 
Augustus  breathed  freely,  like  one  suddenly  freed  from 
a  neavy  burden.  "And  I  told  her  how  kind  you  were 
to  that  poor  family,  in  giving  him  employment,  you  are 
so  very  kind,  my  own  dear  Augustus  !" 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  to 
his  lips ;  and  she  felt  that  it  was  wet  with  his  tears. 

"  You  weep !"  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  throw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  but  Augustus,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  remained  silent  and  motionless.  Poor  Theresa 
did  not  yet  know  how  to  manage  the  strange  and  irritable 
temper  of  her  husband,  she  stood  silently  looking  at  him, 
not  venturing  to  speak  even  a  word  of  affection. 

"  Theresa  !"  said  he,  suddenly  turning  towards  her  his 
pale  and  haggard  face,  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  promised 
to  take  you  to  Montmartre,  will  you  come  there  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  I  will  get  crowns  and  flowers." 

He  then  got  up  and  kissed  her,  and  went  into  his 
study.  Theresa  understood  the  object  of  this  walk  which 
he  had  constantly  refused  to  take  before;  at  Mont- 
martre  reposed  the  remains  of  his  father  and  mother. 

The  next  day  Augustus  said  to  her,  "  I  cannot  go 
there  with  you.  I  have  thought  upon  it;  and  I  ought 
not  to  go  there." 

"  I  will  go  alone,"  said  Theresa,  quietly,  but,  when  her 
husband  had  left  her,  she  said  "  What  can  he  mean  by 
this  ?  he  ought  not  to  visit  the  graves  of  his  father  and 
mother  ?  he  who  was  so  good  a  son ;  we  are  now 
married  six  months,  and  he  has  never  gone  there,  what 
can  be  the  matter  ?" 

Augustus,  coming  back,  said  to  her,  "  You  must  take 
neither  crowns  nor  flowers  there ;  tell  them  I  can  give 
them  nothing,  for  I  possess  nothing  in  the  wide  world  !" 
And  then  he  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  as  he  often  did  for 
hours  together,  without  speaking  a  word ;  after  some 
time,  he  stopped  near  his  wife,  and  appeared  anxious  to 
say  something  to  her,  for,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  and 
pressing  her  to  his  heart,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  very 
miserable !" 

At  that  moment,  Margaret  opened  the  door,  and 
Augustus  disappeared. 

"What  is  the  matter  again?"  asked  the  anxious 
mother. 

"Mamma,"  answered  Theresa,  quickly  wiping  her 
eyes,  "  Augustus  has  begged  of  me  to  go  to  Montmartre, 
will  you  come  there  with  me  ?" 

"I  will;  but  why  does  he  not  go  there  with  you 
himself?" 

"  He  is  very  busy,"  replied  her  daughter,  without 
raising  her  head. 

Margaret  sighed,  and  asked  if  she  had  flowers. 

"  No  Mamma,  we  can  get  them  on  the  way," 

She  began  to  dress;  she  would  have  given  all  the 
world  that  her  mother  had  not  come  in  just  then,  as 
Augustus  was  going  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  unhappi- 
ness  ;  and  she  hoped  he  would  do  so  again. 

"  The  master  wants  you  in  the  workshop,  Ma'am,  said 
one  of  the  workmen,  opening  the  door ;  "  come  at  once, 
if  you  please." 

She  followed  him  immediately ;  her  husband  was 
awaiting  her  in  the  passage. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  he,  "  let  die  know  as 
soon  as  ever  your  mother  goes." 


But  this  affectionate  mother  would  not  leave  her  child,    i 
she  saw  her  unhappiness,  and  wanted  Theresa  to  explain 
that  which  in  truth  she  did  not  herself  understand — the 
real  cause  of  her  sorrow.     "  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may    i 
be  able  to  tell  you  something,  for  I  am  sure  Augustus 
will  talk  to  me  about  it  to-night." 

"  I  will  come  again  to-morrow,"  said  Margaret,  and 
she  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart. 

THE    CONFESSION. 

For  some  moments,  Augustus  had  been  alone  with  his 
wife,  he  had  locked  the  door  and  closed  the  windows,  and 
drawn  the  curtains,  he  sat  down  beside  her,  got  up,  and 
sat  down  again,  took  her  hand  in  his  and  still  was  silent ; 
"  Theresa,"  said  he  at  length,  with  effort,  "  which 
would  you  heed  most,  poverty  or  shame  ?" 

"  Shame,  certainly,"  answered  she,  without  hesitation, 
though  surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  question. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  shame,"  asked  Augustus 
more  firmly,  "  public  or  secret  shame  ?" 

"  Shame  is  shame  whether  known  or  secret,"  said 
Theresa. 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  know  it ;  well,  then,  poverty, 
honourable  and  honoured  poverty  !  Forgive  me,  Theresa, 
I  have  raised  expectations  which  I  cannot  realize.  When 
I  was  poor  you  loved  me,  you  would  have  become  my 
wife ;  let  us  become  poor  again.  Tell  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  answered  Theresa. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  Nothing  we  have 
belongs  to  me,  I  must  return  this  polluted  gold,  it  was 
never  intended  for  me — do  you  understand  me  now  ?  No, 
don't  try  to  comprehend  me,  but  know  that,  to-morrow, 
all  we  possess  must  pass  into  other  hands  !  We  must 
sell  everything,  and  borrow  to  make  up  the  sum  I  owe." 

"  This  polluted  gold,"  repeated  Theresa,  mechanically, 
her  eyes  fixed  doubtingly  on  her  husband. 

"  If  you  fear  poverty,  tell  me  so,"  exclaimed  he. 

"I  fear  nothing,  while  I  am  with  you;  yes,  become 
poor, — become  all  that  you  once  were,"  and  she  threw 
herself  weeping  into  his  arms. 

"  I  will,  Theresa,  and  promise  you  I  will ;  then  I  shall 
no  longer  have  this  dreadful  weight  on  my  heart !" 

"  It  is  then  that  which  makes  you  so  unhappy  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  why  did  you  contract  that  debt  ?" 

At  these  words,  he  withdrew  his  arms  from  her, 
and  said  bitterly,  "  Ah  1  do  not  probe  my  wound,  do 
not  oblige  me  to  tell  all,  to  blush  before  my  wife; 
have  I  not  said  enough  ?  Try  to  fathom  it  all,  as  you 
value  your  peace  of  mind.  Yet,  it  is  better  that  you 
should  know  it;  but  promise,  first,  that  you  will  not 
hate  or  despise  your  guilty  husband." 

Her  only  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  know  all,  but  give  me  one  moment 
to  collect  my  thoughts." 

He  got  up  and  went  into  his  study;  and  Theresa 
heard  him  writing  quickly.  After  a  few  moments  he 
returned,  and  gave  her  a  letter,  telling  her  to  read 
it,  and  saying,  "  we  must  finish  it  all  to  day.  The  sum  I 
owe  is  20,000  francs;  thanks  to  my  greatness  of  con- 
science, I  have  still  10,000  in  hand ;  I  must  borrow  the 
remainder,  and,  if  necessary,  will  sell  everything,"  and 
he  went  out.  Theresa,  left  alone,  held  the  letter  in 
her  hand  for  some  time  before  she  ventured  even  to 
look  at  the  address;  she  started  when  she  read  the 
words — "M.  Grand  Champ,  Banker."  She  opened 
the  letter,  and  read  as  follows, — "You  treated  me 
cruelly  at  the  most  anxious  moment  of  my  life,  and 
eight  months  ago  I  believed  that  fate  offered  me  compen- 
sation or  vengeance  by  placing  in  my  hands  a  pocket-book 
belonging  to  you,  which  contained  20,000  francs  in  bank- 
notes ;  you  lost  it  on  the  19th  of  April,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Opera,  probably  in  getting  out  of  your  carriage ; 
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there  I  found  it,  your  name  engraved  in  full  on  the  plate 
left  me  no  doubt  as  to  its  possessor ;  led  astray  by  anger 
and  indignation,  I  thought  that  Heaven  itself  gave  me  a 
compensation  for  the  ruin  of  my  father,  which  you 
effected ;  and  I  kept  the  pocket-book,  but  with  the  fixed 
determination  of  returning  your  money  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  The  noble  conduct  of  one  of  my  poor 
workmen,  who  also  found  a  large  sum  of  money,  awoke 
in  my  breast  the  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering  there. 
Here  is  yoyr  money.  Having  dared  to  make  use  of  it  to 
procure  those  comforts  which  would  have  been  mine  if 
you  had  not  robbed  my  father,  I  now  sell  everything  in 
order  to  restore  it  to  you.  Comfort  purchased  at  the 
price  of  honour,  is  too  heavy  a  weight  for  my  conscience." 
Theresa  was  shocked  beyond  expression  when  she  read 
the  first  words  of  this  letter,  and  saw  that  her  husband 
had  stolen  that  money,  but  as  she  read  on  she  was  more 
relieved.  Augustus  had,  indeed,  been  guilty,  but  he  now 
saw  and  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  willing  to  make  every 
exertion  to  repair  it ;  and  she  felt  confident  that,  though 
poverty  would  henceforth  be  their  portion,  yet  happiness 
and  peace  of  mind  would  be  theirs  too.  She  collected  all 
the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  thought  long  and  seriously, 
as  to  how  she  could  save  her  husband  from  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  and  the  reproaches  of  her  parents,  and  then 
went  out,  leaving  on  the  table  a  note  containing  only  the 
words,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  my  absence,  I  will  soon  be 
back."  At  her  return,  she  found  Augustus  impatiently 
waiting  her :  he  asked  anxiously  where  she  had  been. 

"  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  not  borrow  part  of  the  sum 
we  require,  and  I  have  been  very  successful.  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?" 

"  I  went  out  for  the  same  purpose,  but  I  have  been 
able  to  get  only  2,000  francs." 

"  I  have  got  8,000,  which  makes  the  sum  we  want. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  in  debt  for  some  time,  but 
we  need  not  sell  anything,  though  we  must  live  with  the 
strictest  economy." 

"  Of  what  consequence  are  privations  when  we  have  a 
clear  conscience  ?"  said  Augustus. 

"  And  entire  confidence  in  each  other,"  added  Theresa, 
warmly. 

In  the  evening  Margaret  came  as  she  promised.  She 
found  her  children  sitting  together.  Theresa  jumped  up 
to  receive  her,  with  as  joyous  a  welcome  as  she  was  wont 
to  give  her  before  she  had  known  sorrow ;  and  Augustus 
gave  her  his  hand  with  an  affectionate  smile.  He  talked 
calmly  and  pleasantly  all  the  evening,  though  an  anxious 
shade  at  times  passed  over  his  brow.  He  was  expecting 
the  friend  who  had  promised  Theresa  the  money,  and  was 
presently  summoned  to  speak  to  him  in  his  workshop ; 
and,  on  coming  back,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  wife  that 
everything  was  settled,  and  that  the  papers  were  to  be 
signed  the  next  day.  They  both  accompanied  Margaret 
to  her  home.  Neither  were  in  high  spirits,  but  their 
manner  showed  her  that  confidence,  and  with  it  hap- 
piness,  were  restored  to  her  children,  and  she  thanked 
God  for  the  happy  change.  They  went  in  for  a  moment 
to  speak  to  Dumont,  and  on  their  return  Augustus  several 
times  exclaimed,  pressing  the  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm, 
"  What  happiness  an  easy  conscience  gives ! " 

HAPPINESS. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  the  letter  and  the 
20,000  francs  were  sent  to  M.  Grand  Champ,  but  Au- 
gustus kept  the  remains  of  the  pocket-book,  and  locked 
them  up  carefully.  As  soon  as  the  messenger  was  gone, 
he  said  to  his  wife  : — 

"  Now  let  us  go  to  Montmartre.  I  may  go  there 
now." 

They  took  crowns  and  flowers  and  strewed  them  on 
his  parents'  graves,  and  kneeling  there  side  by  side,  they 
wePt  and  P/ayed,  and  got  up  comforted,  strengthened, 
and  determined  to  bear  patiently  that  poverty  which  they 


had  chosen,  rather  than  dishonour.  The  following  day 
they  examined,  with  the  wisdom  of  riper  years,  the  en- 
gagements they  had  entered  into.  Theresa's  friend 
allowed  them  time  to  repay  him,  but  then  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  remainder  of  what  was  due 
for  the  shop.  It  was  possible,  if  he  had  constant  em- 
ployment, to  meet  every  demand. 

"  God  will  be  with  us,"  said  Theresa,  trustfully. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Augustus,  "  God  will  be  with  us." 

The  songs  that  Theresa  had  so  often  sung  in  her 
father's  workshop  were  now  heard  in  her  husband's ;  the 
burnishers  and  polishers  worked  under  her  direction, 
and  she  superintended  the  other  departments  of  the 
business ;  and,  while  she  supplied  Augustus's  place  at 
home,  he  went  out  looking  for  orders,  and  on  his  return 
he  designed  and  modelled  new  ornaments,  and  his  ima- 
gination, no  longer  fettered  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind, 
furnished  him  with  such  models,  as  soon  brought  his 
work  into  notice,  and  showed  how  superior  he  was  to 
ordinary  jewellers;  he  worked  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  Theresa,  who  possessed  great  taste,  and  was 
accustomed  to  help  her  father,  gave  him  great  assistance. 
No  more  vexation  or  ill-temper,  lie  was  so  perfectly 
happy  that  nothing  fretted  him.  "  Now,"  he  used  some- 
times to  say  to  his  wife,  "  I  will  gladly  go  out  anywhere 
with  you,  but  formerly  I  was  afraid.  Yes,  I  was  afraid 
of  everything;  no  matter  what  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, I  felt  as  if  it  was  intended  to  reproach  me ;  the 
recital  of  crime  terrified  me  ;  had  I  not  already  one  foot 
in  the  abyss,  might  not  I  too  be  led  on  from  step  to 
step  by  covetousness,  as  before  I  had  been  led  by  anger 
and  revenge  ?  And  it  was  still  more  painful  to  hear  an 
honourable  action  spoken  of;  every  word  went  to  my 
heart;  all  praise  bestowed  on  an  honest  man  wounded 
me  like  a  poisoned  arrow.  Oh,  conscience !  conscience  ! 
how  I  pity  those  who  are  led  astray,  and  I  admire  every 
honourable  action  I  hear  of ;  now  I  fear  nothing." 

A  short  time  after  this  sacrifice  to  principle,  Theresa 
became  a  mother.  Augustus  was  in  high  spirits  at  his 
son's  christening,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  Theresa 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  and  for  that  day  their  usual 
economy  gave  place  to  comfort  and  plenty. 

"  To-day,"  said  Dumont,  "  we  may  see  that  you  are 
getting  on  in  the  world,  but  all  the  year  you  have  lived 
like  paupers ;  yet  your  shop  is  full  of  busy  workmen. 
Surely  you  might  live  better.  As  for  me — and  I  am  but 
a  jeweller  too — my  sons  are  almost  gentlemen,  and  on 
Sunday  my  wife  is  like  a  lady." 

"  But,  my  father,"  said  Theresa,  "  it  was  not  so  at 
first." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  but  I  began  with  nothing,  while  Au- 
gustus"— 

"  I  began  with  nothing,"  interrupted  he,  "  or  rather 
less  than  nothing,  for  I  owe  a  considerable  sum,  and  1 
cannot  forget  it  for  a  moment." 

Dnmont  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  that  evening 
said  to  his  wife, 

"  I  am  content,  quite  content  with  my  children ;  they 
are  perfectly  right;  privations  are  of  no  consequence  at 
their  age ;  besides  they  will  be  able  the  sooner  to  retire 
from  business." 

One  morning  Augustus  came  home  earlier  than  usual. 
He  looked  pale  and  frightened.  He  called  his  wife  aside, 
and  told  her  that  M.  Grand  Champ  was  dead. 

"  Dead  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes;  and  I  am  told  that  he  put  an  end  to  him- 
self.  I  passed  the  door  accidentally,  just  as  the 
funeral  was  leaving  it,  and  thought  it  right  to  accom- 
pany tb  the  grave  my  father's  brother;  for  notwith- 
standing all  his  injustice,  he  was  his  brother  still.  He 
died  a  ruined  man.  The  hearse  was  only  followed 
by  a  few  servants,  and  he  destroyed  himself  to  avoid  dis- 
grace." After  a  pause  he  added — "An  uneasy  con- 
science naturally  leads  to  suicide;  nothing  can  silence  its 
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reproaches ;  and  it  is  beyond  the  strength  of  man  to  en- 
dure  them.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  his  wife  had  a  large  fortune,  which  is  safe,  as 
she  refused  to  join  him  in  those  rash  speculations  which 
were  his  destruction.  And,  oh!  Theresa,  when  I  think 
that  this  might  have  occurred  a  few  months  ago,  I  thank 
God  that  he  gave  me  strength  to  do  my  duty.  If  I  still 
had  his  money,  remorse  would  have  driven  me  mad  ;  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  I  who  raised  his  arm 
against  himself;  that  if  I  had  not  robbed  him  he  would 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  But  now  I 
shall  transmit  unstained  to  my  children  the  name  that  I 
received  unblemished  from  my  father.  I  was  guilty, 
very  guilty ;  my  repentance  shall  last  while  I  live  ;  I 
will  keep  the  remains  of  the  pocket-book  ever  in  my 
view,  and  dying  I  will  bequeath  it  to  my  son,  that  he 
may  never  forget  that  poverty  is  preferable  to  dis- 
honour, and  that  without  peace  of  conscience  there  is  no 
happiness  in  this  world." 


THE  REFORMER. 

All  grim  and  soiled,  and  brown  with  tan, 

I  saw  a  Strong  One  in  his  wrath, 
Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man, 
Along  his  path. 

The  Church,  beneath  her  trembling  dome, 

Essayed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm  ; 
Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  pale  alarm. 

Fraud  from  nis  secret  chambers  fled' 

Before  the  sunlight  bursting  in  ; 
Sloth  drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head, 
To  drown  the  din. 

"  Spare  !"  Art  implored,  "  yon  holy  pile  ; 

That  grand,  old,  time-worn  turret  spare  ;" 
Meek  Reverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle, 
Cried  out,  "  Forbear  1" 

Grev-headed  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
Groped  for  his  old  accustomed  stone, 
Leaned  on  his  staff,  and  wept  to  find 
His  seat  o'erthrown. 

Young  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 

O'erhung  with  paly  locks  of  gold, 
"  Why  smite,"  he  asked  in  sad  surprise, 
"The  fair,  the  old?" 

Yet  louder  rang  the  Strong  One's  stroke, 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  axe's  gleam  ; 
Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart,  I  woke 

As  from  a  dream. 

I  looked  aside  ;  the  dust-cloud  rolled — 
The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too  ; 
Up  springing  from  the  ruin  old, 
I  saw  the  new. 

'Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad — 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
Whate'er  of  good  the  old  time  had, 

Was  living  still. 
Calm  grew  the  brows  of  him  I  feared ; 

The  frown  which  awed  me  passed  away, 
And  left  behind  a  smile,  which  cheered 

Like  breaking  day. 
Green  grew  the  grass  on  battle-plains, 

O'er  swarded  war-mounds  grazed  the  cow ; 
The  slave  stood  forging  from  his  chains 

The  spade  and  plough. 
Where  frowned  the  fort,  pavilions  gay, 

And  cottage-windows,  flower-entwined, 
Looked  out  upon  the  peaceful  bay, 

And  hills  behind. 
Through  vine-wreathed  cups,  with  wine  once  red, 

The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell, 
Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head, 

And  mossy  well. 
Through  prison  walls,  like  heaven-sent  hope. 

Fresh  breezes  blew,  and  sun-beams  strayed, 
And  with  the  idle  gallows-rope 

The  young  child  played. 
Where  the  doomed  victim  in  his  cell 
Had  counted  o'er  the  weary  hours, 
Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell, 

Came  crowned  with  flowers. 


Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven, 
The  best  fruits  grow.' 

The  out-worn  rite,  the  old  abuse, 
The  Good  held  captive  in  the  use 
The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown, 

Ot  Wrong  alone. 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day  ; 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

Oh  !  backward-looking  son  of  time  ! 

The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new, 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 

Still  sweeping  through. 
So  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer ; 

Destroying  Seva,  forming  Brahm, 
Who  wake  by  turns  Earth's  love  and  fear, 
Are  one  the  same. 

As  idly  as  in  that  old  day 

Thou  mournest,  did  tliy  sires  repine, 
So,  m  his  time,  thy  child  grown  grey, 
Shall  sigh  for  thine. " 

Yet,  not  the  less  for  them  or  thou, 

The  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 
Which  God  repeats ! 

Take  heart  !  the  Waster  builds  again 
A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath ; 
The  tares  may  perish,  but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  Death  ! 

God  works  in  all  things  ;  all  obey 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night — 
Ho  !  wake  and  watch  '  the  world  is  grey 
With  morning  light !, 
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RAIN. 

"  A  chilly  region  is  our  English  land; 

A  moist  green  field  set  in  the  Northern  sea, 
Where  rain  and  wind  strive  for  the  upper  hand, 
And  more  of  winters  than  of  summers  be, 
Causing  the  dwellers  to  live  seriously ; 
To  turn  incompetence  of  joy  to  gain, 
And  less  seek  pleasure  than  escape  from  pain. " 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

IT  is  a  lowering  morning :  the  gusty  winds  have  already 
been  tip  and  stirring ;  the  western  sky  is  overspread  with 
vapours ;  the  landscape  has  changed  its  hues ;  light  and 
shade  forbear  their  rivalry,  and  the  tints  of  the  red-brick 
houses  are  harmonized  with  the  green  turf  by  the  floating 
mist.  The  few  and  scattered  drops  of  rain  increase,  and 
rudely  assail  the  panes  which  shield  us  from  the  tem- 
pest. Ours  is  twice  an  island ;  the  ocean  not  only  sur- 
rounds it  on  every  side,  but  seems  to  cover — at  times  to 
drown  it.  Among  our  rivers  is  no  surging  Danube, 
laden  with  the  waters  of  some  foreign  Alps :  in  direct  com- 
merce with  the  clouds  our  own  mountains  and  water-sheds 
collect  all  the  streams  that  our  gulfs  receive.  Our 
climate,  like  our  character,  is  strongly  marked  and 
strikingly  individual.  There  exists  not  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  a  better-soaked  animal  than  the  Englishman. 

As  an  object  of  rational  inquiry,  rain,  until  lately,  has 
been  greatly  overlooked  :  especially  has  its  part  in  chang- 
ing the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  been  underrated.  The 
geologist  has  been  inquiring  after  tremendous  explosions 
of  nature,  volcanos,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  unmindful 
of  the  cloud-fed  mountain-stream  which,  night  and  day, 
wears  down  the  rock  and  fills  up  the  valley,  just,  as  in 
history,  kings  and  battles  have  allured  us  from  the  true 
marks  of  the  character  of  an  age.  Ever  children,  we 
seek  something  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  satisfy  the 
craving  for  the  romantic,  till  some  master-spirit,  with 
stern  voice,  reproves  our  weakness, — till  a  Michelet  un- 
veils the  causes  of  revolutions  in  the  united  force  of  a 
thousand  seemingly  insignificant  impulses,  embodied  in 
old  songs  or  forgotten  ballads,— till  a  Lyell  demonstrates 
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the  formation  of  a  country  from  the  accumulated  rain 
deposits  of  the  rocky  mountains. 

The  air,  the  great  reservoir  of  rain,  seems  placed 
in  the  system  of  nature  to  be  the  grand  mediator  between 
the  land  and  water.  Books  inform  us  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas ;  but, 
in  fact,  an  atmosphere  consisting  simply  of  these  is  not 
to  be  found  in  our  system.  So  much  greater  is  the  affinity 
of  air  for  water  than  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of 
water  for  each  other,  that  all  over  the  world,  even  at  the 
icy  pole,  where  water  perpetually  hastens  from  the  liquid 
to  the  -solid  form,  the  air  is  drawing  moisture  into  itself, 
licking  as  it  were  the  surface  of  the  ice-rocks  to  fill  itself 
with  vapour.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  called  this  capacity 
of  air  for  water,  its  power  to  dissolve  water,  since  it  de- 
stroys its  most  common  form,  and  compels  it  to  become, 
like  itself,  a  light  elastic  gas. 

Suppose  this  process  of  dissolution  to  go  on  over  the 
ocean,  the  surface  of  the  two  expanses  will  touch  each 
other,  and  the  air  in  contact  with  the  sea  will  become 
charged  with  vapour.  This  moisture  will  gradually  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  layer  of  air  next  above  it,  and  so 
on  till  it  has  permeated  the  entire  body  of  air,  the  lowest 
stratum  drawing  up  fresh  moisture  from  the  deep  as  fast 
as  it  is  relieved  of  its  former  load.  This,  however, 
would  of  itself  be  a  very  slow  process  ;  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  what  we  see  when  a  quantity  of  salt  is  allowed 
I  to  dissolve  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  water ; 
supposing  the  mixture  to  remain  quiet,  a  long  time  is  re- 
quired to  permit  of  its  complete  salification,  but  let  it  be 
stirred — that  is,  let  the  saturated  strata  of  water  be 
removed  from  contact  with  the  salt  and  the  less  saline 
portion  be  substituted,  and  the  process  will  be  rapidly 
perfected.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  vapour  through  the 
atmosphere  is  provided  for  by  winds  which  remove  the 
moist  air  from  the  aqueous  surface,  and  bring  a  thirsty 
dry  atmosphere  to  receive  its  charge.  From  a  square 
mile  of  water,  six  hundred  and  ninety  tons  per  day  will 
evaporate.  The  extent  of  watery  vapour  enveloping  our 
earth,  at  any  moment,  has  been  computed  to  be  11,794 
cubic  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  extent  of 
this  moisture  in  its  attenuated  form,  if  the  whole  were 
suddenly  condensed  io  liquid  water  and  deposited  on  the 
v  earth,  it  would  only  cover  its  surface  to  the  depth  of  from 
four  to  five  inches.  It  is  estimated  that  the  atmosphere 
absorbs  and  precipitates  this  large  quantity  of  water  five 
times  in  every  year. 

The  quantity  of  moisture,  which  a  given  measure  of 
air  will  hold  as  solution,  depends  on  the  degree  of  its 
temperature,  increasing  as  this  becomes  warmer.  At 
the  poles,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold,  the  air 
is  filled — that  is,  its  power  of  containing  is  exhausted, 
when  but  very  little  water  has  been  absorbed ;  hence  the 
wind  which  blows  from  the  poles  is  comparatively  dry. 
Under  the  line,  and  throughout  the  tropics,  evaporation 
goes  on  with  extreme  rapidity.  When  the  water  is 
warmer  than  the  air,  the  vapour  does  not  rise,  but  hangs 
over  its  surface  as  a  mist ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  air 
is  the  warmer,  the  vapour  rises,  until  reaching  an  elevated 
region  it  becomes  condensed,  and  appears  as  a  cloud.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  clouds  are  higher  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  that  a  lowering  atmosphere  generally  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  rain ;  because  the  air  is  so 
completely  saturated  with  vapour  that  the  reduction  of 
temperature  produced  by  a  very  small  elevation,  is  suffi- 
cient to  condense  the  excess  of  moisture  which  the  air  is 
unable  to  dissolve. 

We  have  seen  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  a 
measure  of  air,  say  a  cubic  foot,  will  hold,  depends  on  its 
temperature.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  any 
temperature,  vapour  is  lighter  than  the  air  which  contains 
it  if  we  take  the  number  8  to  represent  the  weight  of  a 
foot  of  air,  that  of  a  like  body  of  vapour  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  5.  Hence  the  tendency  of  vapour 


to  ascend,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  whatever  the 
temperature  of  the  air  which  contains  it,  vapour  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  its  coldest  part,  since  warmth  decreases 
as  we  ascend  ;  and  further,  that  the  capacity  of  air  to 
hold  moisture,  not  only  increases  with  an  accession  of 
heat,  but  increases  very  much  faster  than  the  temperature. 
If  the  heat  of  a  given  body  of  air  be  taken  to  be  4,  and 
its  capacity  to  contain  moisture  also  at  4,  an  addition  of 
heat  which  shall  raise  the  temperature  to  8,  or  double, 
will  increase  its  capacity  for  vapour  nearly  to  16,  or 
almost  four-fold.  We  have  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
affinity  of  air  for  water,  capable  of  being  greatly  aug- 
mented by  temperature,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency 
of  vapour,  obeying  the  law  of  its  gravity,  to  take  the  highest 
place  in  air,  as  oil  does  in  water ;  the  first  tendency  to 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  water,  the  second  favourable  to 
its  condensation.  What  will  distxirb  this  balance,  so  as 
to  precipitate  moisture  ?  or  in  other  words — 

What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  rain  ?  This  question 
again  may  be  narrowed.  Whatever  causes  that  a  body 
of  vapour  shall  be  in  a  certain  place  as  a  wind,  bringing 
the  same  from  a  distance,  or  a  lake  or  river  supplying  the 
same  by  evaporation,  might  be  reckoned  among  causes  of 
local  rain.  We  will  now  suppose  the  vapour  to  hang 
over  a  neighbourhood,  and  ask  what  will  determine  it  to 
the  liquid  form  ?  Anything  which  tends  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  air  saturated  with  moisture,  may  deprive 
it  of  its  power  to  retain  it  in  solution.  A  cloud  may 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting  any  object  ca- 
pable of  changing  its  condition.  Suppose  it  to  contain 
as  much  vapour  as  it  will  hold,  and  to  meet  a  colder  cloud, 
also  full  of  moisture ;  they  will  mix,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  first  will  fall.  If  the  capacity  of  a  cloud  to  hold 
vapour  were  increased  in  the  same  ratio  without  heat, 
the  loss  of  the  warmer  cloud  would  be  the  gain  of  the 
colder ;  but  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  is  much 
less  than  the  former,  a  little  loss  of  heat  causes  a  great 
loss  of  moisture,  which  condenses  and  falls.  Suppose 
again  that  our  warm  cloud,  instead  of  meeting  another 
cloud  should  be  carried  against  the  cold  surface  of  a 
mountain,  a  like  effect  would  be  produced ;  the  cloud  would 
gather  round  the  cone  and  be  rapidly  turned  into  water. 
The  former  of  these  instances  illustrates  the  cause  of  rain 
in  champaign  or  level  countries — the  latter  that  of  moun- 
tainous districts.  In  the  case  of  thunder-storms,  another 
cause  is  present  to  promote  the  thorough  mixture  of  air  j 
the  clouds  are  generally  completely  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  also  in  opposite  electrical  conditions.  The  fall 
of  rain  is  then  copious,  and  the  air  not  only  mixes  much 
more  completely,  but  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  needless 
to  show  how  much  winds  have  to  do  with  promoting  the 
mixture  of  bodies  of  vapourized  air  at  different  tempera- 
tures. If  the  vapour  is  condensed  by  a  temperature 
capable  of  freezing  it  immediately,  it  falls  in  the  form  of 
snow ;  if  it  has  time  to  take  the  form  of  drops  before 
freezing,  it  falls  as  hail. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  fall 
of  rain,  which  has  never  yet  received  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. Over  any  given  spot  more  rain  falls  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  than  above  it.  Heberden  made  some  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  this  fact,  in  the  following  manner. 
He  fixed  a  rain-gauge  on  the  square  part  of  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  away  from  the  western  towers,  which 
might  obstruct  the  clouds,  another  on  the  roof  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  and  a  third  on  the  ground,  in  the  garden 
of  the  same.  The  number  of  inches  of  rain  caught  on 
the  Abbey  roof  was  12,  on  the  house-top  18,  and  in  the 
garden  22.  The  illustrious  French  astronomer,  Arago, 
has  for  many  years  noticed  the  fall  of  rain,  at  different 
heights,  at  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  his  results, 
with  which  hundreds  of  others  agree,  are  like  those  of 
Heberden.  It  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  deposited  on  its  summit.  Many  espla- 
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nations  have  been  offered  of  this  curious  fact,  but  none 
to  which  the  scientific  have  given  sanction. 

The  variety  which  marks  the  arrangement  of  rain-falls 
over  the  world  is  most  remarkable.  In  some  countries 
rain  is  unknown  ;  in  others,  it  is  strictly  confined  to  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year ;  in  others  it  constantly  rains 
without  intermission ;  while,  in  the  far  greater  portion  of 
the  globe,  rain  falls  in  different  measure  through  the 
whole  year.  The  annual  average  of  rain  is  greatest  over 
the  equator,  and  diminishes  towards  the  poles.  This  is 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  great  heat  of  the  tropics, 
so  favourable  to  evaporation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  fewer  rainy  days  in  the  tropics,  and  more  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  poles  into  the  regions  of  less  rain.  The 
regions  of  least  rain  are  those  of  the  greatest  proportion 
of  wet  wearher.  The  number  of  inches  of  rain  in  the 
tropics  of  the  new  world  is  115  per  annum,  while  in  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  same  continent — in  the  United 
States  for  example — it  is  only  37  inches.  When  we  leave 
a  lower  for  a  higher  plain,  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  rain ;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  ascend  from  a  plain 
to  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  we  come  to  a  region  of 
greater  annual  rain.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
mountain-chain  is  rugged ;  mountains  with  smooth  slopes 
and  uniform  summits  do  not  attract  nearly  so  much  rain. 
At  Paris  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  20  inches ;  at  Mont 
St.  Bernard  it  is  63  inches.  Chilan  and  Maranderan  are 
two  provinces  of  Persia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  distin- 
guished by  their  great  amount  of  rain,  while  over  the 
table  land  behind  them,  30,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  cloud  is  scarcely  known,  and  a  polished  steel  blade 
might  be  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  danger 
of  contracting  rust. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  much  greater  at 
the  sea-coast  than  in  the  interior,  especially  if  there 
be  no  central  mountains  to  attract  the  clouds.  Thus,  in 
the  centre  of  Australia  the  air  is  very  dry,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  considerable  lakes  and  rivers,  and  from  the 
flatness  of  the  country  no  clouds  are  attracted  from  the 
sea-coast;  it  is  a  district  of  very  little  rain.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Siberia, 
the  decrease  of  rain,  as  compared  with  the  coast  district, 
is  very  considerable. 

Mountains  may  be  the  cause  of  perpetual  rain  to  one 
district,  and  of  dryness  to  another.  This  will  depend  on 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  When  the  country  is  on  that  side  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  from  which  the  rain-winds  blow  they  will 
be  a  cause  of  rain ;  but  if  the  mountains  lie  between  the 
rain-winds  and  a  country,  they  will  stay  the  progress 
of  the  winds,  or  otherwise  rob  them  of  their  moisture. 

It  was  said  that  there  exist  vast  rainless  regions.  Such 
a  region  is  that  which  extends  from  Morocco  across  Africa, 
through  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  into  Asia,  through 
Arabia  and  Persia  as  far  as  Beloochistan.  This  region 
stretches  over  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles :  150 
miles  to  the  right  of  this  lies  another  rainless  district, 
stretching  away  to  the  north-west,  and  vast  deserts  to 
Mongolia,  and  including  half  a  million  square  miles.  In  j 
the  new  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico — that  singular 
country,  consisting  of  a  vast  elevated  table-land ;  and  a 
part  of  California,  is  never  visited  by  rain.  On  the  south 
of  the  equator,  a  rainless  district  extends  along  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Andes  and  of  Peru,  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  clouds  appear  to  discharge  themselves 
on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  people 
of  Peru  who  stand  at  their  doors  and  watch  the  lightning 
as  it  plays  on  the  sides  of  the  distant  Cordilleras,  are 
as  little  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  thunder  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenland ! 

Very  different  from  these  is  the  case  of  some  flat  dis- 
tricts within  the  tropics,  where  it  rains  day  and  night 
without  intermission  throughout  the  year.  In  the  im- 
mense forests  of  New  Guiana,  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  are 


not  seen  for  six  months  together.  Speaking  now  of  the 
whole  tropics,  one  half  of  the  year  is  characterized  b/ 
considerable  moisture,  the  other  by  drought.  The  rainy 
season  seems  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  equator  the  rains  commence  when  the 
sun  passes  into  that  hemisphere,  and  the  converse  is  to  be 
observed  of  the  south  ;  the  rains  generally  commence  at 
a  place  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  the  spot.  When 
the  sun  enters  either  hemisphere  the  trade  winds  become 
less  regular,  the  temperature  increases,  and  the  air  takes 
up  its  full  charge  of  vapour.  At  length  the  strata  of 
air  intermix,  the  vapour  condenses,  rain  falls  in  vast 
sheets  of  water,  and  in  drops  the  size  of  an  inch,  which 
cause  a  smart  when  they  strike  the  hand.  The  rivers 
rise  above  their  ordinary  level  ;  no  longer  confined  within 
their  banks,  they  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  adjacent 
fields,  exhibiting  on  every  hand  a  dreary  expanse  of  mud 
and  discoloured  waters.  This  state  of  things  lasts  with 
little  alteration  till  the  sun  returns  to  the  other  hemis- 
phere; the  winds  from  the  pole  of  that  side  begin  to 
blow,  the  dry  air  from  the  pole  absorbs  the  moisture,  and 
the  sky  speedily  assumes  its  former  clearness  and  splen- 
dour. The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  within  the  tropics 
in  one  month  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  throughout 
the  year. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  season- 
rains  of  the  tropics  continue  the  whole  period  without 
intermission.  First,  no  rain  ever  falls  in  the  night ;  and 
next,  it  does  not  begin  to  descend  till  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  sun  generally  rises  in  a  clear  sky,  about  two 
hours  before  noon  clouds  form,  and  at  noon  the  rain  sets 
in,  frequently  continuing  to  pour  in  torrents,  of  which 
we  have  no  conception,  for  five  or  six  hours ;  at  sun-set 
the  rains  cease,  and  the  clouds  disappear. 

Europe,  (to  come  nearer  home)  owing  to  her  peculiar 
situation,  having  on  one  side  a  continent,  on  the  other  a 
vast  ocean;  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  icy  region,  and 
on  the  south  by  a  large  warm  lake,  with  an  arid  continent 
below  it,  and  in  addition  to  all,  a  moist  uneven  surface, 
mountainous  in  the  south,  flat  in  the  centre  and  east, 
and  again  mountainous  in  the  north-west,  has  a  most 
various  climate,  and  includes  greater  differences  in  respect 
of  rain  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Rain  may 
fall  at  any  part,  in  any  day  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  assign  periods  to  its  rains,  as  has  been  done  for 
the  tropics.  Yet,  even  in  Europe,  rain  falls  according  to 
the  general  laws  we  have  indicated,  modified  more  than 
elsewhere  by  local  circumstances ;  and  it  is  possible,  from 
observations  made,  to  map  the  continent  out  into  rain- 
provinces,  according  to  the  main  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  first,  or  the  province  of  the  winter  rains,  lies  at 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  line  which  separates  it  from 
the  second,  or  autumn  rain  province,  towards  the  east 
coast  of  Italy,  passes  over  the  crest  of  the  Apennines, 
southwards  along  the  west  coast  of  Calabria,  north  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  extends  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  strikes 
the  Spanish  coast  at  Nao,  and  leaves  the  Iberian  peninsula 
between  Lisbon  and  Coimbra.  The  line  which  bounds 
the  province  of  summer  rains  on  the  south,  and  separates 
it  from  the  region  of  autumn  rains,  proceeds  west  from 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  to 
the  middle  of  France  and  the  west  of  Holland,  proceeds 
thence  by  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  through 
the  White  Sea,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  district 
between  these  two  is  the  province  of  autumn  rains. 

If,  from  the  annual  quantity  of  rain,  we  turn  to  inquire 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year,  we  find 
that  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  visited  with  more 
wet  weather  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  in  the  year  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
is  208.  If  we  watch  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  rainy  days,  we  shall  find  that  they  increase  very 
rapidly  as  we  proceed  from  the  east  towards  the  west  of 
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Europe.  Thus,  at  Irkutsk,  rain  falls  only  on  57  days  in 
the  year,  at  Karanon  90,  at  Moscow  205.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  the  winter  rains,  and  in  that  part  of  the  next 
province,  which  lies  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  there 
are  comparatively  few  rainy  days  in  the  year.  At  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  number  is  68,  in  the  north  ol 
Syria  54,  in  the  south  of  France  76,  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy96,  and  in  Hungary  112  days.  In  this  last 
country,  however,  the  fall  is  not  more  than  one-third  for 
an  average  day.  The  country  which,  in  frequency  of  rain, 
ranks  next  to  Ireland  is  the  Netherlands,  which  has  170 
rainy  days.  England,  France,  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  the  north  of  Finland  have  from  152  to  155  days'  rain, 
the  plateau  of  Germany  131,  Poland  158,  the  plains  of 
the  Volga  90,  and  Siberia  60.  From  Ireland  the  rain 
decreases  on  the  east  towards  the  Continent,  and  towards 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  known  to  fall  in  Europe 
descends  over  Coimbra  and  its  environs.  Coimbra  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  at  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Estrella,  a  chain  remarkable  as  well  for  the 
height  of  its  mountains  (one  of  which  rises  7,500  feet) 
as  for  the  ruggedness  of  its  summits.  Norway  is  the 
next  station  of  greatest  rain:  the  great  chain  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  runs  down  the  west  coast,  and 
prevents  the  passage  of  the  clouds  blown  from  the  At- 
lantic. The  valley  of  the  Tagliamento,  in  the  eastern 
Alps,  is  the  third  in  the  order  of  greatest  rains. 

England  illustrates,  in  its  own  climate,  nearly  all  that 
has  been  observed  in  this  paper  of  the  causes  and  laws  of 
the  fall  of  rain.  The  wind  prevalent  here  is  the  west, 
which  is  a  rain  wind,  because  it  arrives  full  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  it  has  traversed.  The 
east  wind,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  the  most  part  a  dry  wind, 
because  it  travels  over  the  interior  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  it  can  absorb  but  little  moisture.  Thus 
the  east  coast,  though  favourable  as  a  coast  for  the  forma- 
tion and  deposit  of  rain,  is  the  driest  part  of  England. 
The  average  for  Essex  is  only  19  inches  a  year,  and  for 
Middlesex  22.  At  Penzance,  the  rains  which  fall  during 
a  westerly  wind  are  as  three  to  one  to  those  falling  while 
the  east  wind  is  blowing.  The  largest  fall  of  rain  in 
England  takes  place  on  the  north-west  coast.  At  Keswick, 
in  Cumberland,  the  average  is  67  inches. 

The  condition  of  Lancashire  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  effect  of  rain,  in  modifying  not  only  the  climate  of  a 
country  but  the  occupation  and  distribution  of  its  people. 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  from  Scotland  down  the  west 
coast  of  England,  and  divides  in  its  course  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  Lancashire.  These  mountains 
attract  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  draw  down  rain  in 
prodigious  quantities  :  rain  is  almost  perpetual.  To  the 
west — that  is  between  the  mountains  and  coast — wheat 
can  hardly  be  grown,  and  green  crops,  dairy  produce,  and 
pasture  constitute  nearly  the  whole  agriculture  of  the 
district.  But  the  most  important  fact  is  the  number  of 
mountain  streams  which,  flowing  down  to  the  western 
level,  widen  into  the  Ribble,  the  Lime,  and  the  Mersey. 
It  is  this  abundance  of  water  which  points  out  South 
Lancashire  as  the  capital  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  the  whole  of  the  remaining  coal 
district.  In  the  progress  of  invention,  the  railway  might 
have  superseded  the  rivers  as  means  of  inland  transit, 
and  even  the  noble  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  might 
have  been  spared, — but,  without  the  mountain  stream, 
which  turns  hundreds  of  mills  and  water-frames,  and 
afterwards  subserves  the  operations  of  scouring,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  printing,  never  could  the  cotton  manu- 
facture have  established  itself  in  Lancashire.  Rain,  the 
want  of  which  makes  all  but  the  mere  coast  of  Africa 
a  desert,  and  forbids  us  to  hope  great  things  of  Central 
Au9tralia,  is  the  remote  cause  for  the  concentration  of 
one-third  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  upon 
A  narrow  streak  of  her  territories. 


MONEY  WORSHIP. 

LET  it  not  be  imagined  that  money  worship  is  peculiar 
to  the  aristocracy  of  this  or  any  other  country.  MAC 
chionesses,  it  is  true,  have  forgotten  their  dignity  in 
pursuit  of  their  idol ;  but  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the 
ungovernable  have  waded  through  blood  and  unnatural 
murder  in  order  to  reach  it.  Crime  had  never  gained  a 
higher  pitch  or  assumed  a  more  melancholy  aspect  than 
when  the  speculative  spirit,  created  by  Mr.  Law,  filled 
Paris  with  luxuries,  and  with  enormous  wealth  to  pur- 
chase and  enjoy  them.  Household  murder,  for  the  sake 
of  burial  fees,  would  seem  to  have  flourished  in  England 
in  the  days  that  gave  us  railway  speculation  for  a  creed, 
and  Hudson  for  the  chief  priest  of  the  mysteries ;  and 
between  the  two  extremes — between  the  elegant  dilet- 
tante desire  for  gold,  and  the  bloody  thirst  for  it  that 
allows  no  obstacle  to  stand  between  it  and  its  draught — 
what  confronts  us  but  another  form  of  the  same  eternally 
recurring  passion  ?  Heaven  knows  we  are  a  charitable 
people.  It  is  a  miracle  how  so  much  is  spared  from  the 
requirements  of  life  to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the 
starving,  to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  sick,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  bereaved.  The  law  compels  charity,  but 
our  columns  daily  testify  that  there  is  a  higher  law  of 
love  abidingly  at  work  at  the  heart  of  man,  teaching  him 
humanity  towards  his  brother -man,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical mode  of  evincing  his  tenderness.  M.  Guizot,  who 
has  studied  the  English  character  with  a  philosophical 
and  searching  spirit,  declares  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
land  that  so  fills  the  mind  of  the  stranger  at  once  with 
amazement  at  our  resources,  and  admiration  at  our  use 
of  them,  as  the  noble  free-gift  monuments  raised  on 
every  side  for  the  relief  of  multiform  suffering.  The 
historian  might  have  spoken  more  boldly,  and  added, 
that  nothing  surpasses  the  Englishman's  lavish  distribu- 
tion of  his  substance,  save  his  greedy  acquisition  of  it ; 
and  that  whilst  it  is  his  great  virtue  to  be  purse-liberal, 
it  is  also  his  curse  to  be  purse-proud. 

There  are  a  hundred  anomalies  in  our  social  system 
impossible  to  account  for,  if  we  do  not  admit  the  fact. 
You  enter  a  crowded  chapel  on  a  Sunday ;  you  listen  to 
eloquence  that  weekly  fills  to  inconvenience  the  seats  on 
which  you  find  no  resting  place.  The  preacher  who 
holds  forth  is  very  popular.  He  receives  at  least  a  thou- 
sand a-year  from  the  owner  of  the  chapel  in  payment  of 
she  power  that  crams  the  edifice  even  to  the  roof.  His 
name  is  without  reproach.  His  congregation  revere 
aim,  even  whilst  he  lashes  them ;  and  beyond  the  parish 
n  which  he  lives,  amongst  deans  and  bishops,  his  useful- 
ness is  confessed  if  not  patronized.  His  standard  of 
doctrine  and  life  is  very  high.  He  tells  you  that  to  be 
covetous  is  to  ensure  your  own  certain  ruin ;  he  warns 
you  that  to  desire  wealth  and  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
;o  strive  for  riches,  to  be  discontented  with  the  compe- 
tence you  have,  is  to  forego  your  rich  inheritance ;  he 
cites  authority  for  his  denunciations ;  he  submits  chapter 
and  verse,  and  after  he  has  convinced  you  by  his  refer- 
ences, he  strikes  home  the  pregnant  truths  by  a  force  of 
oratory  that  melt  and  win  you  to  his  argument.  You 
go  home,  resolved  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  upon 
;he  Monday ;  but  on  the  Monday  you  take  up  a  news- 
3aper — a  golden  lectureship  is  vacant — four  hundred 
a-year,  and  a  sermon  once  a-week \  one  or  two  poor 
curates  with  eighty  pounds  per  annum  would  give  their  ears 
:or  it;  but  there  are  many  applicants  for  the  prize,  and 
aefore  them  all  stands  the  name  of  your  popular  instructor, 
notwithstanding  his  creed,  his  thousand  a-year,  and  the 
sermon  upon  self-denial,  that  almost  drew  you  from  the 
error  of  your  ways. 

You  are,  perhaps,  a  lord.  Parliament,  being  up,  you 
*o  into  the  country.  Your  friend,  Lord  Birmingham,  is 
'  entertaining  a  select  circle  of  the  aristocracy"  at  his 
noble  country  seat.  You  are  asked  to  ;oin  the  favoured 
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few.  You  reach  the  house  just  at  luncheon  time.  The 
guests  are  all  assembled,  there  is  a  duke,  a  marquis,  an 
earl,  a  viscount,  and  a  baron ;  you  are  yourself  a  younger 
eon,  and  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  baron  toadying  the 
duke,  as  though  he  were  a  tailor  waiting  upon  a  city 
knight.  Let  that  pass.  There  are  two  other  guests— (if 
we  may  call  that  poor,  silent,  pale-faced,  uncomfortable- 
looking,  self-immolated  young  man  in  the  corner,  a  guest, 
who  looks  very  like  a  criminal  taking  his  meals  before  ex- 
ecution)—  a  youth,  and  a  man  of  forty.  Everybody 
votes  the  former  absent,  and  nobody  can  have  too  much 
of  the  latter.  The  youth  is  a  clergyman's  son,  tutor  to 
Lord  Birmingham's  son-and-heir ;  he  took  honours  at 
Cambridge,  and  means  to  fight  hard  in  the  world  by-and- 
by.  He  has  gentle  blood  in  his  veins,  but  not  a  sixpence 
in  his  pocket ;  part  of  his  salary  goes  home  to  his  family, 
and  as  much  of  his  good  breeding  and  learning  as  the 
patient  will  take  is  transferred  to  the  son-and-heir.  The 
scholar  is  good  enough  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  his 
pupil ;  but  his  honours,  hi?  erudition,  and  his  cultiva- 
tion buy  for  him  at  the  table  the  simple  rank  of  an  upper 
servant.  You  know  the  style  of  the  place,  and  are  not 
surprised  to  see  the  youth,  after  a  moderate  and  silent 
repast,  retreat,  ghost-like  and  unnoticed,  from  the  fine 
apartment.  Well,  the  aristocracy  have  a  duty  to  perform ; 
they  must  sustain  their  order  and  respect  themselves. 
You  hear  a  horse-laugh.  It  is  from  the  gentleman  of  forty, 
You  never  met  him  before,  but  you  saw  somebody  very 
like  him  as  you  once  passed  through  Smithfield  market. 
It  is  the  renowned  Snobson  ;  ten  years  ago  he  served  be- 
hind a  counter  (many  a  better  man  has  done  it).  Specu- 
lation and  something  else  have  made  him  a  man  of  mil- 
lions, but  nothing  more.  Vulgarity  is  enthroned  in  his 
heart,  and  is  exuberant  on  his  tongue.  My  lord's  butler 
is  a  king  to  him — an  emperor — a  pope.  The  humblest 
occupant  of  plush  is  a  hero  at  his  side.  You  feel  it 
when  he  talks,  moves,  eats,  or  drinks  ;  your  flesh  creeps 
in  his  company  ;  you  suspect  that  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers would  think  the  individual  out  of  his  place  in  the 
steward's  room.  You  are  satisfied  that  if  you  could 
scrape  off  all  the  gold  that  encases  that  carcase,  you 
would  find  nothing  but  the  muddiest  of  mud-huts.  You 
have  the  keenest  possible  perception  of  all  this ;  yet 
Lady  Birmingham,  who  treats  her  son's  tutor  as  though 
he  were  a  learned  pig,  and  nothing  higher  in  the  animal 
chain,  is  absorbed  in  visible  admiration.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  the  ladies  ;  and  as  for  the  gentlemen — including 
the  Duke — they  are  as  proud  of  their  acquaintance  as 
they  are  innocent  of  his  vulgarity,  and  complaisant  to  his 
grossness.  You  know  well  enough  what  it  all  means. 
The  thing  is  made  of  money.  But  then  you  remember 
again,  that  the  aristocracy  have  a  duty  to  perform ;  must 
sustain  their  order  and  respect  themselves ;  and,  for  the 
j  life  of  you,  you  cannot  conceive  how  the  personal  respect 
is  consistent  with  the  degrading  adulation. 

Illustrations  abound.  They  occur  to  us  all.  We  pay 
our  highest  respect  to  money,  and,  desiring  to  be  res- 
pected, we  strain  after  the  possession  of  that,  for  which 
we  know  we  shall  be  admired,  courted,  and  esteemed, 
though  we  lack  every  virtue  in  the  calendar.  We  see 
folks — no  doubt  charming  people  in  their  way — endowed 
with  every  quality  of  Adam  before  he  transgressed — 
neglected  because  they  are  poor,  and  we  hate  poverty 
for  the  cruel  penalty  it  inflicts.  Hence  the  universal 
treading  upon  one  another's  heels,  the  pulling  at  the 
skirts  of  those  above  us,  the  shocks  received  from  the 
struggling  gentry  immediately  behind  us ;  hence  the  ba- 
nishment of  all  simplicity  from  our  lives,  the  shame  that 
attaches  to  the  condition  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  us,  and  the  difficulties  that  surround  the 
station  into  which  we  ridiculously  call  ourselves.  Hence 
domestic  miseries,  heart-rending  bankruptcies,  gentle- 
women left  by  insolvent  fathers  to  boast,  in  humble 
oervitude,  of  better  days ;  ingenuous  youths  thrown  upon 


the  world  to  contend  with  it  in  the  spirit  of  bitter  foes  ; 
hence,  too,  the  starvation  that  glares  upon  us  from  the 
holes  and  corners  of  the  world — holes  in  which  men, 
women,  and  children  labour  for  a  crust,  through  the  long 
hours  of  day  and  night — that  some  prosperous,  sleek,  and 
"  universally  respected"  tradesman  may  minister  to  an 
inhuman  love  of  cheapness,  and  fatten  upon  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  his  obscure  and  helpless  fellow-creatures. 

Enough !  Money -worship,  let  us  not  deny  it,  is  & 
national  sin,  and  he  deserves  well  of  society  who  makes 
it  the  subject  of  his  written  thoughts,  whether  he  speak 
in  prose  or  verse. — Times. 


PATRIOTISM. 

THE  present  age  is  pregnant  with  stirring  events  and 
striking  changes.  The  customs,  the  manners,  and  the 
maxims  of  our  forefathers  are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  innovating  spirit  of  the  times.  Every  mind  alive  to 
the  necessities  of  humanity  will  rejoice  at  the  develop- 
ment of  this  innovating  influence,  when  manifested  in 
earnest  aspirations  after  positive  improvement,  and  hail  it 
as  an  element,  destined  to  promote  and  perpetuate  highly 
beneficial  changes  in  our  social  and  political  fabric.  That 
old  customs  and  manners  which  bear  not  the  the  impress 
of  utility  should  be  abrogated;  that  sentiments,  which 
claim  respect  in  virtue  of  their  age  alone,  and  produce  no 
evidence  of  their  affinity  to  truth  should  be  rejected  ;  and 
that  our  social  and  political  institutions  should  be  re- 
modelled so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  our 
people  in  knowledge,  obtains  a  unison  of  belief,  and  is 
held  as  an  axiomatic  truth. 

The  principle  illustrated  in  this  paper  claims  kindred 
with  the  earliest  nations,  and  dates  its  birth  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Still  its  vitality  is  unimpaired;  it 
manifests  no  tokens  of  decay.  Its  noble  impulses  and 
elevating  influences  are  experienced  in  every  bosom  where 
the  "harp  of  a  thousand  strings"  still  beats,  demonstra- 
ting the  immutability  of  its  elements — pregnant  with 
blessings  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Patriotism  is  a 
principle  fraught  with  high  impulses  and  noble  thoughts : 
it  is  an  ardent,  a  constant,  and  a  disinterested  love  of 
country.  Every  individual  instinctively  cherishes  a 
deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  love  for  bis  father-land.  Its 
manners,  its  customs,  its  traditions,  its  history,  its  people, 
even  its  natural  scenery,  and  its  material  characteristics, 
excite  in  his  mind  the  liveliest  emotions.  It  matters  not 
whether  he  was  born  and  nurtured  amongst  the  ice- 
girt  shores  of  the  frigid  zone,  or  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun;  it  matters  not  whether  he  be 
groping  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  or  walking  amidst 
the  light  of  civilization,  so  long  as  there  is  within  him  a 
heart  open  to  the  calls  of  nature,  so  long  will  he  cherish 
a  glorious  attachment  towards  his  father-land. 

Patriotism  is  essentially  generous :  its  fundamental 
principle — disinterested  love  of  country,  in  its  every  in- 
terest, is  necessarily  at  variance  with  that  narrowness  of 
spirit  which  cares  but  for  self.  That  the  boundless  spirit 
of  freedom  may  dwell  amongst  the  scenery  of  father-land ; 
rich,  it  may  be,  with  recollections  of  intensely  interesting 
bygone  eras;  that  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  may  be  enjoyed  by  his  countrymen  ;  that  the 
homes  of  father-land  may  be  held  sacred ;  and  that  the 
hopes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  aspirations  of  countrymen 
may  be  respected,  are  consummations  to  which  patriotism 
aspires.  When  patriotic  emotion  glows  in  the  breast  of 
a  man,  whose  faculties  and  affections  have  not  been  de- 
secrated at  the  shrine  of  selfishness  in  any  of  its  varied 
forms,  whose  soul  is  keenly  alive  to  the  throbs  of  natural 
feeling,  and  whose  heart  responds  to  generous  senti- 
ments, it  impels  to  noble  achievements  and  deeds  of 
daring ;  every  noble  principle  of  his  nature  is  expanded 
and  strengthened;  his  sympathies  flow  in  a  wider 
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channel,  and  fresh  ardour  is  infused  into  every  part  of  his 
being.  As  he  gazes  on  the  external  surface  of  creation, 
as  manifested  in  the  scenery  of  father-land,  he  feels  that 
I  its  beauty  arid  grandeur  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
associations  connecting  it  with  .other  eras.  The  tradi- 
tionary legends,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
the  highly  imaginative  past,  infest  every  cliff  and  cavern, 
every  mountain  and  muir,  every  glen  and  gurgling  stream, 
with  a  halo  of  sublimity  which  augments  the  aggregate  of 
his  pleasurable  emotions.  Does  he  dwell  in  a  land  like 
our  own  beloved  isle,  rich  in  traditionary  lore  ?  Does 
he  claim  kindred  with  those  noble-minded  men  whose 
patriotic  ardour  nerved  them  with  courage  to  withstand 
the  tyrant's  shock,  and  burst  asunder  the  despot's  chain  ? 
Does  he  visit  scenes  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  his 
martyred  sires  ? — Or  does  he  tread  on  ground  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  right  ?  If 
«o,  he  will  assuredly  find,  that  in  the  material  objects  which 
constitute  father-land,  and  in  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  records  of  the  past,  there  is  much  to  warm  the  ima- 
gination, to  kindle  the  sympathies,  and  to  expand  the 
heart. 

The  patriotic  emotion  creates  a  community  of  mind 
between  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  The  man, 
whose  actions  are  an  embodiment  of  this  general  prin- 
ciple, sinks  the  interests  of  self,  and  responds  to  the 
calls  of  country  and  kind — whatever  affects  the  social 
standing,  or  threatens  the  sacredness  of  the  homes  of 
his  countrymen — whatever  tends  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  those  who  belong  to  the  same  clime  claims 
his  warmest  sympathies,  and  calls  forth  the  most  stre- 
nuous efforts. 

Patriotism  impels  man  to  risk  his  life  that  his  country- 
men may  retain  the  blessings  of  freedom  ;  it  inspires 
the  generous  emotions  of  the  philanthropist,  and  urges 
to  self-denying  efforts  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity : 
it  glows  in  the  breast  of  him,  whose  enlightened  energies 
are  employed  in  reforming  whatever  of  evil  clings  to  the 
political  or  social  systems  of  his  father-land.  And  this 
spirit-stirring  emotion  was  doubtless  an  element,  how- 
ever unimportant,  in  the  motive  power  that  induced  the 
stern,  truth-loving  Christian  reformers  of  bygone  times 
to  brave  the  fury  of  the  powers  of  error,  and  to  strive 
even  to  the  death  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

Patriotism  is  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a 
world-wide  philanthropy.  It  assumes  no  antagonistic 
posture  in  reference  to  any  portion  of  the  great  human 
family,  it  manifests  no  malice  against  a  brother-man, 
it  refuses  not  to  recognise  his  claim  to  the  sympathies  of 
his  fellow-men;  it  constrains  not  the  current  of  his 
warmer  emotions ;  but  rather  by  the  process  of  puri- 
fying his  feelings,  expanding  his  sympathies,  and  enlarging 
his  heart,  it  tends  to  create  in  his  mind  a  deep-rooted 
desire  for  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration 
of  the  human  race.  The  man  whose  heart  is  entwined 
by  the  ties  of  home  and  father-land,  whose  highest  im- 
pulses and  noblest  efforts  are  consecrated  on  the  altar  of 
his  domestic  hearth,  and  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  en- 
lightened happiness  and  hallowed  peace  amongst  the 
homes  of  father-land,  is  more  susceptible  of  pure  emotion, 
of  warm  sympathy,  and  strenuous  effort,  than  he  whose 
affections  centre  in  self,  and  who  recognises  not  in 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past  history  or  present  prospects 
of  his  country  aught  to  call  forth  his  deepest  emotions, 
and  claim  the  exercise  of  his  noblest  energies. 

While  the  patriot  willingly  responds  to  the  claims  of 
father-land  on  his  affections,  and  participates  in  those 
emotions  which  the  sight,  or  the  remembrance  of  scenes 
or  events  hallowed  to  patriotism,  are  fitted  to  inspire ; 
while  he  proves  the  truthfulness  of  his  principles  by 
strenuous  endeavours  to  manifest  their  practical  utility  in 
the  affairs  of  life  ;  and  while,  with  disinterested  zeal,  he 
labours  in  the  sacred  cause  of  his  countrymen's  enlighten- 


ment and  liberty,  he  forgets  not  that  they  are  but  links  in 
the  mighty  chain  of  creation — but  elements  in  the  great 
human  family  ;  and  that  his  works  of  charity  and  labours 
of  love  should  embrace  the  world  as  the  field  for  their 
operation,  and  the  family  of  man  as  the  objects  for  their 
exercise. 

G.  K. 


GIVE!    GIVE! 

The  Sun  gives  ever ;  so  the  Earth 
What  it  can  give,  so  much  'tis  worth. 
The  Ocean  gives  in  many  ways — 
Gives  paths,  gives  fishes,  rivers,  bays  : 
So  too  the  Air,  it  gives  us  breath, 
When  it  stops  giving,  comes  in  Death. 
Give,  Give,  be  always  giving ; 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living. 

The  more  you  give 

The  more  you  live. 

God's  love  hath  in  us  wealth  upheaped, 
Only  by  giving  is  it  reaped, 
The  body  withers,  and  the  mind 
If  pent  in  by  a  selfish  rind. 

Give  strength,  give  thought,  give  deeds,  give  pelf, 
Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself. 
Give,  give,  be  always  giving ; 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living. 
The  more  we  give 
The  more  we  liva. 

GEOKGK  H.  CALVBRT. 


SHADOWS. 

"  Did  you  ever  spend  a  summer  hour  in  making  notes  i 
of  shadows  with  a  view  to  their  history  ?  Then  you  I 
would  be  astonished  to  find  how  the  spreading,  lengthen- 
ing, and  vanishing  of  a  shadow  represent  the  growth, 
fulness,  and  decline  of  genius  or  life.  In  a  green,  over-  | 
bowered  lane,  where  birds  shake  dew  and  blossoms  from 
the  hedgerows,  and  spots  of  sun  chequer  the  wayside 
grass,  look  for  your  own  shadow.  At  what  hour  is  it 
behind  ?  Whenever  the  sun  shines  in  your  face,  your 
shadow  is  at  your  back.  And  has  it  ever  been  other- 
wise with  poet,  painter,  or  man  of  noble  thought  and 
magnificent  enterprise  ?  with  Milton  or  Columbus  ?  Long 
and  wearisome  was  their  road  to  glory ;  steep  and  en- 
tangled the  path  towards  the  rising  orb  of  their  reputa- 
tion. They  beheld  not  the  shadow  they  cast,  it 
stretched  after  them — cheering  others,  not  themselves. 
Retrace  your  steps  down  the  glimmering  lane.  Let  it 
be  evening.  What  a  change !  Warm  streaks  of  light 
gild  the  edges  of  birdhomes,  and  sleep  in  the  dim  hollows  j 
of  mossy  oaks.  Where  is  your  shadow  now  ?  Twenty 
feet  before  you,  as  if  it  were  rushing  up  the  garden,  to 
sit  down  in  the  parlour,  before  you  can  turn  the  corner. 
It  is  a  race  between  you  and  your  shadow ;  but  you  will 
never  overtake  it  while  you  travel  from  the  sun.  Can 
you  make  no  simile  out  of  this  ?  When  the  day  of  in- 
tellectual life  sets,  and  the  pilgrim  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
or  art,  walks  away  from  the  glory  of  the  morning, 
where  is  his  shadow  ?  Thrown  forward  into  the  untrodden 
paths  of  the  future.  It  lengthens  at  every  step,  and,  at 
last,  springs  into  the  rich  orchards  of  a  remoter  and  sun- 
nier climate.  You  have  the  history  of  the  mind's  shadow 
in  the  Shakspere  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries." — Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott. 

THE  critic,  by  severing  passages  from  their  context, 
and  placing  them  in  a  ridiculous  or  distorting  light,  can 
make  the  most  praiseworthy  work  appear  to  condemn 
itself.  A  book  thu.:  unfairly  treated  may  be  compared  to 
the  laurel,  of  which  there  is  honour  in  the  leaves,  but 
poison  in  the  extract. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   MONTHS. 

MARCH. 

"  It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March  : 

Each  minute  sweeter  than  before, 
The  Red-breast  sings  from  the  tall  Larch 

That  stands  beside  our  door. 
There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 

Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 

And  grass  in  the  green  field." 

So  sings  Wordsworth ;  and  there  is  no  poet  whose  inter- 
pretation of  nature,  in  all  her  moods,  we  should  prefer  to 
him.  What  a  delicious  sense  is  that  felt  on  a  first  spring 
morning  !  We  rejoice  in  a  new  birth  of  nature ;  and  our 
mind  drinks  in  joy  at  every  pore.  We  feel  young  again, 
and  revel  in  a  very  luxury  of  feeling,  inspired  by  the 
warm  sun,  the  balmy  air,  the  early  flowers,  and  the 
voices  of  the  cheerful  birds  which  now  chirrup  and  sing 
the  glad  approach  of  summer. 

Still  the  season  is  rude,  and  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals 
that  we  fall  upon  one  of  the  delicious  spring  mornings  of 
this  season.  The  winds  are  rough  and  boisterous,  sweep- 
ing across  the  earth  strong  and  thirsty,  drinking  up  the 
superabundant  moisture  which  winter  has  left.  Violent 
storms  scour  the  ocean,  and  often  strew  our  shores  with 
wrecks.  The  period  of  the  spring  equinox,  commencing 
on  the  20th,  is  especially  disastrous  to  the  mariner. 
Great  storms  rush  across  the  continent  of  North  America, 
accompanied  by  rain,  hail  and  snow;  sometimes  the  trees 
are  laden  down  with  glittering  masses,  and  the  branches 
are  borne  crashing  to  the  earth.  Then  comes  the  howling, 
tearing  wind,  and  dashes  down  the  great  giants  of  the 
forest  by  his  power.  The  loftiest  pines  are  snapt  like 
bulrushes,  and  towering  oaks  are  uprooted  like  stubble. 
In  England,  though  we  have  seen  storms,  often  accom- 
panied by  hail  and  snow,  the  violence  is  not  so  great. 
The  whirl-blast  sweeps  from  behind  the  hill,  rushes 
through  the  wood,  occasionally  prostrating  some  great 
monarch ;  then  all  is  still ;  and  the  bright  sun  shines 
out,  while  the  beauteous  bow  bends  in  the  west.  You 
hear  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  and  you  see  the  spring 
flowers,  which  ever  follow  where  she  treads. 

There  are  violets  in  plenty,  hiding  beneath  their  green 
leaves  under  the  hedge  bottoms,  but  betraying  themselves 
by  the  sweet  odour  which  they  shed ;  and  daffodils, 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

There  is  the  Winter's  green,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
little  plants  of  the  northern  woods;  and  the  golden 
celadine  cowers  hidingly  beside  the  pale  primrose,  so 
modest  in  its  beauty.  The  anemone  too  is  out,  already 
carpeting  the  woods,  and  the  green  leaves  are  gay  with 
the  wild  blue-bell.  Field  crocuses  and  daisies  brighten 
the  meadows  ;  and  the  glad  children  are  weaving  them 
into  garlands  to  hang  around  their  necks  and  brows.  The 
buds  are  bursting  into  their  tender  green ;  and  already 
the  beautiful  elder  is  covered  with  foliage.  The  young 
grass  comes  up,  and  the  lambs  skip  and  dance  over  the 
tender  herb. 

Our  summer  songsters  have  not  yet  returned  from  their 
winter  immigration  to  warmer  climes ;  but  the  throstle  and 
lark  pour  out  their  full  wealth  of  song ;  the  wood  pigeon 
fills  the  thicket  with  his  cooing;  and  the  cuckoo  is 
blithely  rejoicing  over  the  spring's  advent.  The  hum- 
ming of  the  bees  is  heard,  and  the  industrious  little 
labourers  have  already  commenced  the  hard  work  of  the 
season.  Their  busy  presence  out  of  doors  generally  indicates 
a  fine  day,  and  they  go  humming  over  the  flowers,  peeping 
now  into  a  blue-bell,  next  into  a  crocus,  as  if  to  whisper 
to  them  that  Summer  is  coming  with  all  its  beauty. 

In  the  intervals  of  foul  weather,  the  husbandman  is 
out  of  doors,  at  work  with  his  plough,  and  flocks  of  rooks 
follow  him  in  the  furrow.  He  whistles  and  sings,  shout- 
ing at  intervals  to  his  team,  though  he  plods  heavily 


along,  the  soil  clinging  to  his  hob-nailed  boots.  The  dry 
wind  of  March,  however— a  peck  of  whose  dust  is  said  to 
be  worth  a  king's  ransom— is  fast  sucking  up  the  wet ;  and 
the  sun,  which  now  and  then  darts  down  from  a  clear 
sky,  dries  the.  up-turned  furrows.  Then  the  sky  is  over- 
cast, and  showers  of  sleet  come  peppering  down,  accom- 
panied by  keen  winds;  making  the  ploughboy  halt  to 
blow  his  fingers,  or  flap  his  arms  across  his  breast  until 
his  hands  glow. 

Now  neighbour  greets  neighbour  over  the  garden 
fence,  with  the  hail  of  "  A  fine  spring  morning  !  "  For 
the  villagers  are  early  astir  in  their  little  gardens, 
digging  and  trimming,  preparing  to  sow  and  plant, 
fencing  and  nailing,  casting  admiring  eyes,  at  intervals, 
towards  the  tufts  of  snowdrops,  and  the  rows  of  bright 
yellow  crocuses  which  are  now  in  full  bloom.  Village 
horticulturists  con  their  "  Gardener's  Guide"  by  the  fire,  | 
in  the  evenings ;  and  the  little  children  meditate  another 
visit  to  the  bird's  nest,  which  they  have  discovered  in  the 
rift  of  an  old  tree  down  by  the  burn  side.  The  screeching 
of  the  owl  without  alarms  them  not  a  little,  and  they 
whisper  to  each  other  of  the  "  ill-omened  bird's  "  doings 
by  night — sucking  the  eggs  of  innocent  little  songsters. 
But  the  first  dawn  of  morning's  light  sees  them  at  the 
nest,  and  they  crow  with  joy  at  finding  their  treasure 
still  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  you  find  the  snowdrops 
are  fast  fading  away,  and  only  a  few  withered  flowers  are 
drooping  on  the  decayed  stalks.  But  troops  of  other 
golden  flowers  are  now  preparing  to  blow ;  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  now  treading  close  upon  the  flowery  borders 
of  the  Spring. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

THROUGH  the  fingers,  as  Pestalozzi  with  his  usual  saga- 
city remarks,  half  the  education  of  a  woman  ought  to 
be  made.  Her  delicate  and  excitable  brain  refuses  to 
lend  itself  to  any  very  long-continued  or  strenuous 
mental  exertion;  by  brief  flashes  she  receives  her 
ideas ;  by  her  quick  perception  and  lively  instinct  she 
arrives  at  truths,  to  the  laborious  pursuit  of  which  she 
is  rarely  equal.  She  cannot,  like  her  more  robust  and 
less  spiritual  companion,  devote  the  whole  of  her  working 
hours  with  impunity  to  mental  toil ;  the  too  delicate 
machinery  breaks  or  hardens  under  the  continuous 
effort ;  and  if  she  do  not  contrive  to  change  her  nature 
and  become  a  regular  pedant  in  petticoats,  her  nerves 
and  spirits  are  generally  seriously  impaired  by  efforts  as 
little  in  accordance  with  her  temperament.  Let  her, 
therefore,  provide  herself  with  abundance  of  employment 
for  her  subtile  and  pliant  fingers,  and  she  will  find,  that 
while  drawing,  or  painting,  or  embroidering,  or  knitting, 
or  sewing,  her  spirits  will  compose,  her  nerves  will  settle, 
her  thoughts  will  arrange  themselves,  and  her  intellect 
will  strengthen.  Let  the  woman  read,  and  let  her  read 
attentively  and  well ;  but  let  her  shun  the  danger  of  the 
present  day,  idle  reading;  let  her  shun  trash,  be  it 
learned  trash,  or  romantic  trash,  or  political  trash  ;  let 
her  beware  of  fancying  she  is  improving  or  extending 
the  powers  of  her  mind  while  thus  employed.  She  is 
doing  nothing  but  relaxing  and  weakening  the  power  of 
her  body.  Let  her  provide  herself  with  active  useful 
employment  to  fill  up  a  large  portion  of  every  day,  and 
feed  and  enlarge  her  mind  by  reading  books  worth  reading 
during  the  other;  and  let  her  read  with  selection,  and 
select  with  care.  At  all  events,  if  she  choose  to  employ 
her  time  in  reading  without  selection,  let  her  not  think 
she  is  employing  herself  well. — Mrs.  Marsh,  in  "  Angela." 

HIGH  and  beautiful  is  the  lot  of  a  great  poet.     His 
lyre  is  the  world,  and  the  strings  on  which  he  plays  are    j 
the  souls  of  men.     When   ae  wills  it,  these  tones  are 
called  forth,  and  melt  together  in  undivided  harmony. 
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HOW  GLAD  I  SHALL  BE  WHEN  THE 
CUCKOO  IS  SINGING. 

How  slad  I  shall  be  when  the  Cuckoo  is  singing, 

When  Spring-time  is  here  and  the  sunshine  is  warm ; 
For  'tis  pleasant  to  tread  where  the  blue-bell  is  springing 

And  lily-cups  grow  in  their  fairy-like  form. 
Then  we  shall  see  the  loud-twittering  swallow, 

Building  his  home  'neath  the  cottagers'  eaves, 
The  brown-headed  nightingale  quickly  will  follow, 

And  the  orchard  be  grand  with  its  blossoms  and  leaves. 
The  branches  so  gay  will  be  dancing  away 
Decked  out  in  their  dresses  so  white  and  so  pink, 
And  then  we'll  go  straying, 
And  playing 
And  maying 
Bj  valleys,  aud  hills,  and  the  rivulets'  brink. 

How  glad  I  shall  be  when  the  bright  little  daisies 

Are  peeping  all  over  the  meadows  again, 
How  merry  'twill  sound  when  the  skylark  upraises 
His  carolling  voice  o'er  the  flower-strewn  plain, 
Then  the  corn  will  be  up,  and  the  lambs  will  be  leaping, 

The  palm  with  its  buds  of  rich  gold  will  be  bent, 
The  hedges  of  hawthorn  will  burst  from  their  sleeping, 

All  fresh  and  delicious  with  beauty  and  scent. 
'Twill  be  joyous  to  see  the  young  wandering  bee, 
When  the  lilacs  are  out,  and  laburnum  boughs  swell, 
And  then  we'll  go  straying, 
And  playing 
And  maying 
By  upland  and  lowland,  by  dingle  and  dell. 

How  glad  I  shall  be  when  the  furze-bush  and  clover 

Stand  up  in  their  garments  of  yellow  and  red ; 
When  the  butterfly  comes  like  a  holiday  rover, 
And  grasshoppers  cheerily  jump  as  we  tread. 
All  the  sweet  wild  flowers  then  will  be  shining, 
All  the  high  trees  will  be  covered  with  green  ; 
We'll  gather  the  rarest  of  blossoms  for  twining, 

And  garland  the  brow  of  some  bonnie  May  Queen. 
Like  the  branches  so  gay  we'll  go  dancing  away, 
With  our  cheeks  in  the  sunlight,  and  steps  on  the  sod, 
And  then  we'll  go  straying, 
And  playing 
And  maying 
And  praise  all  the  loveliness  sent  by  a  God. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


FAULTS    OF    MEN    OF    GENIUS. 

Washington  Irving  says,  in  his  life  of  Goldsmith, 
"  Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  we 
are  awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration 
is  apt  to  be  cold  and  reverential,  while  there  is  something 
in  the  harmless  infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring 
individual,  that  pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature ;  and  we 
turn  more  kindly  towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry, 
when  we  find  that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail. 
The  epithet  so  often  heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of 
'  poor  Goldsmith,'  speaks  volumes.  Few,  who  consider 
the  real  compound  of  admirable  and  whimsical  qualities 
which  form  his  character,  would  wish  to  prune  away  its 
eccentricities,  trim  its  grotesque  luxuriance,  arid  clip  it 
down  to  the  decent  formalities  of  rigid  virtue.  '  Let  not 
his  frailties  be  remembered,'  said  Johnson;  'he  was  a 
very  great  man.'  But  for  our  part,  we  rather  say,  '  Let 
them  be  remembered,  since  their  tendency  is  to  endear ; 
and  we  question  whether  he  himself  would  not  feel  gra- 
tified in  hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiration 
on  the  proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  volume,  with  the 
kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly  ejaculated, 
of  '  poor  Goldsmith.'  " 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

DEATH  is  simply  the  soul's  change  of  residence. 

THE  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Flattery  are  so  low,  that 
it  can  only  be  entered  by  crawling. 

HE  who  thinks  too  much  of  himself  will  be  in  danger 
of  being  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

LAWYERS  generally  know  too  much  of  law  to  have  a 
very  clear  perception  of  justice,  just  as  divines  are  often 
too  deeply  read  in  theology,  to  appreciate  the  full  gran- 
deur and  the  proper  tendencies  of  religion.  Losing  the 
comprehensive  in  the  technical,  the  principal  in  its  acces- 
sories, both  are  in  the  predicament  of  the  rustic,  who 
could  not  see  London  for  the  houses. 

A  HYPOCRITE  is  one  who  steals  the  livery  of  Heaven 
to  serve  the  devil  in. 

ALL  people  find  fault  with  their  memory — but  few 
accuse  their  judgment. 

IT  is  much  more  easy  to  be  wise  for  others  than  for 
ourselves. 

No  denunciation  is  so  eloquent  as  the  silent  influence 
of  a  good  example. 

THE  shortest  life  of  a  debauchee  is  long  enough  to 
outlast  his  character,  his  constitution,  and  his  peace. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  the  oxygen  of  the  moral  world.  Too 
pure  in  itself  for  the  depravity  of  man,  but  mixed  with 
other  elements,  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  every  day  pur- 
poses of  life. 

TO-DAY  is  the  scale-beam  between  to-morrow  and  yes- 
terday ;  it  inclines  to  joy  or  sorrow,  as  our  minds  are 
swayed  by  the  influences  of  the  past  or  the  future  ;  and 
it  varies,  on  different  sides,  from  elevation  to  depression, 
as  our  hopes  or  fears,  our  painful  recollections  or  our  soft 
regrets  predominate. 

WE  never  injure  our  own  characters  so  much,  as  when 
we  attack  those  of  others. 

HORSE, — An  article  in  the  sale  of  which  you  may  cheat 
your  own  father  without  any  imputation  upon  your 
honesty,  or  your  sense  of  filial  duty. 

FAVOURS  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  they  are 
speedily  conferred. 

HE  who  gains  the  victory  over  great  insults  is  often 
overpowered  by  the  smallest ;  so  it  is  with  our  sorrows. 

SOME  persons  are  capable  of  making  great  sacrifices, 
but  few  are  capable  of  concealing  how  much  the  effort 
has  cost  them  ;  and  it  is  this  concealment  that  constitutes 
their  value. 

INFERIORS. — A  term  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  apply 
to  those  beneath  us  in  station,  without  considering  whe- 
ther it  be  applicable  in  any  other  sense.  Many  men  may 
be  our  superiors  without  being  our  equals ;  and  many 
may  be  our  nominal  inferiors  to  whom  we  are  by  no 
means  equal. 

To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces  is  a  task  too  hard 
for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is  within  the 
most  limited  power. 

BELIEF,  like  a  young  puppy,  is  born  blind,  and  must 
swallow  whatever  food  is  given  to  it;  when  it  can  see,  it 
caters  for  itself. 

As  a  good  workman  is  known  by  the  quantity  of  his 
chips,  so  may  a  penetrative  mind  be  known  by  the  rub- 
bish and  heaps  of  discarded  credulity  with  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

PRAISE  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  is 
the  original  motive  of  almost  all  our  actions. 
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THE    SINGING    GIRL. 

"  DEARY  me,  how  late  Patty  is  to-night !"  said  Job  Gray- 
son  to  his  wife,  as  he  closed  the  shutter  of  his  cottage 
dwelling,  and  proceeded  to  stir  the  little  fire  into  a  cheer- 
ful blaze. 

"  Indeed  and  she  is,"  said  Mary  Grayson,  rubbing  the 

flour  from  her  hands,  and  hanging  up  the  last  oatcake  of 

her  batch  to  dry  upon  the  cake-kreel,  a  frame  of  ropes 

|    which,  in  most  Yorkshire  cottages,  is  suspended  from  the 

roof  nearly  over  the  hearthstone. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  have  my 
doubts  about  this  new  trade  she's  taen  up  wi'.  Singing5  s 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  for  to  win  one's  bread  by, 
woe's  me !  There's  Jane  Armitage's  bairn,  next  door, 
gone  into  t'factory,  and  'arnin  her  four  shillin'  a-week. 
Why  shouldn't  Patty  do  the  same,  and  learn  to  make  a 
living  for  hersen,  like  our  neighbours'  bairns  ?" 

Job  took  his  pipe,  which  he  had  just  taken  up,  from 
nis  mouth,  and  laid  down  the  bit  of  match  on  the  table 
beside  him  unlit. 

"  Nah,  Mary,"  said  he,  "thou  knows  my  mind's  made 
up  on  that  there  point.  While  I  can  work  or  beg,  I'll 
make  a  livin*  for  that  bairn ;  she's  all  we  hev,  and  her 
keep's  nother  here  nor  there,  for  that  pairt  on't.  But 
she  moant,  she  shant,  go  into  t'factory.  So  there's  an 
end  on't." 

And  Job  then  lit  his  pipe,  and  puffed  vigorously. 

Job  had  some  reason  on  his  side  in  this  matter.  He 
I  was  a  man  who  reflected  in  his  way,  and  he  daily  saw  the 
workings  of  the  factory-system  on  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  young  people  in  the  mill  in  which  he  himself 
worked.  He  saw  girls  sent  from  their  homes  to  work 
together  from  an  early  till  a  late  hour,  with  two  short 
intervals  in  the  day  for  meals ;  and  then  they  went  home 
at  night  wearied,  and  ready  only  for  bed,  to  which  they 
went,  to  be  up  again  by  daybreak  to  undergo  the  same 
routine  of  toil.  He  saw  that  girls,  so  occupied  daily, 
were  removed  from  those  home  influences  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  tend  to  educate  a  woman,  and  enable 
her  to  perform  her  proper  functions  as  a  woman.  He 
saw  those  girls  grow  up  with  coarse  manners,  often  with 
loose  notions  of  morality,  infected,  probablv,  by  a 
contact  with  the  vicious,  without  any  knowledge  of  house- 


thrift,  or  the  ways  of  making  a  home  comfortable ;  and 
this,  Job  held,  was  a  sad  evil. 

"Dost  think,  Mary,"  he  asked,  after  sitting  thus 
bethinking  himself  for  some  time,  "dost  think  if 
thou  had  been  brought  up  in  a  factory,  my  wages  had 
been  so  well  spent,  and  this  home  so  snug  ?  No,  no, 
lass,  my  bairn  and  thine  wor  never  born  for  t'factory." 

Mary,  like  every  mother,  felt  her  heart  warm  at  her 
child's  praise,  and  she  persisted  not  in  her  suggestion, 
only,  she  could  not  help  adding : — 

"  Well,  Job,  I  was  only  fearful  that  thou  wert  too 
'spirin  for  Patty,  but  hope  that  all  is  for  t'best." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  clear  warbling  voice  of  a 
child  was  heard  in  the  street  without,  subduedly  carolling 
the  gay  snatch  of  a  song — 

"  Now  spring  is  returning, 

And  no  longer  mourning, 
Hark  to  the  song  o'  the  light-hearted  breeze ! 

Sweet  music  is  in  it, 

As  well's  in  the  linnet, 
That  hails  the  young  birds  on  the  long-blighted  trees." 

"Bless  that  dear  bairn,"  ejaculated  Job,  listening 
eagerly.  "  Why,  she's  nobbut  a  little  singing  angel,  that 
she  is.  She's  the  very  light  o'  my  life,  and  makes  the 
house  so  happy  to  me.  Come  in  my  lass ;  where  hast'u 
been  so  late  ?" 

Patty  had  lifted  the  latch,  and  sprung  into  the  room, 
running  up  to  her  father,  who  untied  her  plain  straw 
bonnet,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  then  stroked  her  curly 
hah-,  with  his  horny  hand,  kissing  her  at  intervals  of  his 
questioning.  "  Where  hast'u  been,  lass  ?  Where  hast'u 
been?" 

"  Oh,  I've  been  at  the  doctor's  all  the  time  till  now, 
and  I've  such  good  news  to  tell  you !" 

"  Well  now,  lass,  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  you  must  know,  that  the  vicar's  lady  was  at 
he  doctor's  the  other  night,  while  he  was  giving  me  my 
esson ;  and,  wondering  how  it  was  that  the  kind  gentle- 
man should  take  so  much  pains  in  learning  a  poor  little 
girl  like  me  to  sing,  she  asked  how  it  was,  and  the  doctor 
told  her  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  Well, 
she  looked  so  pleased  and  happy  when  he  had  done,  as  I 
can't  tell  you.  And  she  said  he  was  a  good,  kind-hearted 
creature,  and  thanked  him  for  doing  me  such  service, 
ust  as  5f  I  had  been  her  own  child.  Then  she  asked  me 
to  sing  something,  and  the  doctor  whipt  up  his  bass 
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fiddle,  and  struck  up  '  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair/  asking 
me  to  join  him.  I  was  a  bit  flustered  at  first,  but  got 
through  pretty  well ;  arid  the  lady  was  full  of  praises.  I 
felt  almost  as  if  she  would  spoil  me  by  the  delightful  things 
she  said.  Well,  she  had  gone  straight  home  to  the  vicar  and 
told  him  all  about  the  little  singing-girl ;  and  who  should 
come  in  to-night  but  the  vicar  himself  ?  I  am  sure  the 
doctor  expected  him,  for  he  had  everything  in  order,  and 
took  out  his  watch  every  now  and  then,  as  if  he  was 
waiting  for  somebody,  but  he  said  nothing  to  me.  And 
when  the  vicar  came,  he  told  him  that  I  was  the  little 
girl  that  had  been  mentioned  to  him.  And  the  vicar 
I  spoke  kindly  to  me ;  though  I  was  a  bit  nervous,  he  had 
such  a  soothing  way  that  I  soon  felt  quite  at  home  with 
him.  So  the  doctor  set  me  a-singing  at  some  of  our 
i  .  best  things,  and  was  pleased  himself  at  the  way  in  which 
:  we  got  through  them.  *  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?' 
j  said  he  to  the  vicar,  when  we  had  sung  one  of  Mozart's 
anthems.  '  Think  of  it!'  exclaimed  the  vicar,  '  why  your 
i  little  girl  is  a  born  genius  in  music,  and  we  must  have 
her.'  'Then  she'll  do?'  cried  the  doctor,  jumping  up 
j  from  his  seat,  and  almost  throwing  down  the  big  fiddle 
in  his  joy.  '  Do  ? '  said  the  vicar,  '  she'll  do  to  a  marvel. 
We  must  have  her  in  the  choir  on  Christmas  day 
morning  !'  Poor  me  !  I  did'nt  know  what  to  think,  or 
how  to  look,  and  yet  I  was  so  glad,  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  I  am  to  enter 
the  parish  choir  as  a  singer,  and  to  go  to  the  choir-master 
to-morrow  night,  and  be  placed  under  his  instructions,  by 
the  vicar's  orders." 

*'  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  bairn,"  exclaimed  Job,  hugging 

his  child  to  his  bosom,  "  thou'lt  be  a  credit  to  us  all  yet." 

But  we  must  tell  how  the  doctor  aforesaid  managed  to 

pick  up  his  young  pupil.     The  worthy  man  was  a  great 

amateur  in  music,  and  was  a  respectable  performer  on  the 

violoncello,  entertaining  sundry  quartette  and  glee  parties 

at  his  home,   after  his  customary  day's  visits  were  paid. 

True,    he  was  often  rudely  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 

these  delightful  home-concerts,  by  some  sudden  call  to 

i   a  fellow-being  in  distress;    and,   however  unwilling,  he 

I   never  failed  to  go.     But  he  carried  melody  about  with 

!    him,   and  his   mind   and   heart   were  always  strung  to 

music.     Into  the  houses  of  the  poor  he  went,  carrying 

cheerfulness  and  kindness  with  him.     His  was  a  gentle 

loving  nature  ;  and  many  a  pillow  had  he  softened,  many 

a  tear  had  he  dried,  by  his  undeviating  attention,  and 

unvarying  kindness  ;  no  matter  how  poor  and  lowly  were 

the  houses  that  he  visited.     And,  really,  there  is  no  more 

efficient  minister  of  the  poor,  than  a  kindly -hearted  poor 

man's  doctor. 

In  the  course  of  his  visitations,  he  had  been  called  to 
the  house  of  Job  Gray  son,  whose  wife  was  laid  up  by  the 
fever.  Little  Patty  tended  her  so  kindly  and  gently,  and 
the  doctor's  prescriptions  worked  with  such  potency,  that 
the  good  woman  was  soon  pronounced  convalescent,  to 
Patty's  great  joy.  One  day,  when  about  to  pay  his  last 
visit,  he  was  arrested  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  by  the 
clear  mellifluous  voice  of  little  Patty,  who  was  cheerily 
singing  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  It  was  like  the  carol 
of  a  lark,  and  made  the  place  glad  in  which  it  sounded — 
a  full-throated  melody,  breathing  joy,  hope,  and  youthful 
gladness — then  a  gust  of  rapturous  silver-treble  notes, 
"  like  pearl-beads  dropping  suddenly  from  their  string." 
The  girl  sang  aloud,  as  if  in  the  very  fulness  of  her 
heart. 

The  doctor  was  next  to  entranced,  and  did  not  venture 
to  lift  the  latch  till  a  pause  in  the  melody,  when  he  quietly 
ventured  in.  Patty  was  standing  near  the  window-sill, 
and  a  flash  of  sunshine  poured  upon  her  face  and  neck, 
streaming  through  the  green  branches  of  a  bright  red 
fuchsia  in  full  flower,  which  she  was  watering.  Her  dark 
hair  was  parted  "  madonna-wise,  on  either  side  the 
head,"  and  curled  gracefully  down  her  neck.  Long  eye- 
lashes hung  drooping  over  a  pair  of  bright  black  speaking 


eyes.  Her  cheek  was  mantled  with  a  slight  flush,  making 
the  pale  brow  look  still  fairer  by  the  contrast.  She  was 
dressed  humbly,  as  became  a  poor  girl,  but  cleanly  and 
neatly,  and  looked  the  good  fairy  of  the  place.  She  rose 
up  as  the  doctor  entered,  and  the  worthy  man  felt  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  her  till  now.  Had  he  not  been  a  con- 
firmed bachelor  and  she  a  child,  he  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  on  the  spot.  But  he  did  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  and  he  determined,  there  and  then,  to  cultivate  the 
rare  and  beautiful  gift  of  song  which  the  child  possessed. 
"All  God's  gifts,"  said  he,  "are  beautiful,  bestowed  for 
good  purposes,  and  calculated  to  make  man  better  and 
happier.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  use  them  right,  and 
not  abuse  them.  This  precious  gift  of  your  child's,"  he 
went  on,  addressing  the  mother,  "  is  too  rare  to  be 
allowed  to  lie  hid ;  let  her  come  to  me,  and  we  shall  see 
if  it  cannot  be  brought  to  light."  The  mother,  deeply 
grateful  for  the  good  doctor's  numerous  kindnesses,  and 
trustful  in  his  good  sense  and  manly  generosity,  con- 
sented to  his  proposal,  that  he  should  give  her  a  few 
lessons  "  out  of  his  own  head"  in  singing;  and  Job  was 
an  exceedingly  happy  man  when  he  heard  of  the  result  of 
the  interview  we  have  described,  and  gave  his  full  and 
entire  sanction  to  the  proceeding.  The  mother  after- 
wards had  her  misgivings  as  we  have  seen,  but  Job 
watched  the  child's  progress  with  immense  pleasure  and 
hopefulness ;  and  the  story  of  her  success  with  the  vicar, 
which  Patty  had  just  detailed  to  him,  crowned  his  joy. 

Wasn't  it  a  happy  day  for  Job  and  his  wife  when  they 
went  to  church  that  Christmas-day  morning,  and  heard 
the  clear  voice  of  their  child  filling  the  lofty  roof  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  with  the  sweetest  and  purest 
melody  !  Far  above  the  organ  tones,  and  the  full  vol- 
umed  voice  of  the  choir,  was  heard  her  simple,  thrilling 
voice— full,  sustained,  true,  and  unaffected.  New  though 
she  was  to  such  a  position,  inexperienced  and  inartistic, 
yet  nature  triumphed,  and  a  true  genius  was  revealed. 
The  good  doctor  was  lost  in  admiration,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  which  was  to  him  a  kind  of  hazy, 
delicious  dream,  he  eagerly  welcomed  the  young  singer 
on  her  "  successful  debut."  She  did  not  know  what  a 
"  debut "  was,  it  is  true ;  but  she  guessed  the  doctor's 
meaning  ;  and  full  of  trembling  excitement,  and  joy,  she 
thanked  him,  with  brimful  eyes  and  heaving  breast. 

This  happy  day  opened  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the 
life  of  the  little  singing-girl.  She  was  no  longer  a  child, 
but  felt  a  woman ;  as  if  at  once  the  power  of  which  she 
was  now  conscious,  stirred  up  her  whole  being  to  action, 
and  animated  her  to  self-improvement.  In  the  first 
thirsty  excitement  of  happiness,  she  would  only  be  happy ; 
but  to  be  happy  again,  she  felt  that  she  must  work.  She 
proceeded  to  cultivate  her  gift  of  melody  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  was  new  to  her.  The  study  of  music 
possessed  her  entire  being,  and  she  threw  her  soul  into  it. 
Success  could  not  fail  to  attend  her ;  for,  to  labour,  well- 
directed  labour,  nothing  is  denied.  And  she  now  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  competent  teachers,  under  whom 
she  studied  with  extraordinary  zeal.  Her  small  salary, 
which  she  now  derived  from  the  choir,  through  the  kind 
doctor's  influence,  enabled  her  to  do  this ;  and  old  Job, 
her  father,  was  but  too  happy  to  deny  himself  any  small 
comforts  to  aid  her  in  her  new  career. 

Her  entire  mind  and  character  felt  the  impulse  now 
given  to  her  labours.  The  world  opened  before  her ;  she 
learned  to  see  with  the  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding 
heart.  Her  primitive  nature  remained  pure  and  simple ;  and 
she  was  guided  mainly  by  the  judgment  of  instinct — always 
clear  and  penetrating.  She  felt  that,  to  succeed  in  the  pro- 
fession which  Providence  had  thrown  open  to  her,  she  must 
know  much  and  feel  truly.  She  saw  many  splendid  natural 
gifts  wasted  for  want  of  mind;  hands  working  without 
head,  fingers  without  art,  voices  without  feeling,  bodies 
without  souls.  She  cultivated  her  mind,  and  it  ripened 
apace.  Behold  our  little  singing  Patty  at  length  ex- 
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panded  into  the  thinking,  feeling  artist;  not  how- 
ever, without  much  hard  work ;  though,  as  with  all  true 
workers,  it  was  not  toil  to  her,  but  rather  a  great  blessing 
and  joy.  The  many  hours  together,  which  she  devoted  to 
study  and  practice,  were  golden  hours  to  her  ;  for  through 
and  beyond  all,  she  saw  independence  for  herself  in  after- 
life, and  comfort  and  abundance  for  her  poor  parents  in 
their  old  age. 

And  now  she  appears  on  a  new  stage — now  she  is  to 
make  her  beautiful  gift  a  gladness  and  joy  to  others — now 
she  appears  as  a  messenger  of  happiness  and  a  dispenser 
of  pure  delight.  "The  Creation  "  is  announced  for  per- 
formance in  her  native  town ;  and  who  should  be  selected 
to  take  the  place  of  principal  Soprano,  but  our  gifted 
pupil !  True,  every  one  expected  this,  for  she  had  dis- 
tanced all  her  competitors,  and  fame  had  trumpeted  praises 
of  her  genius.  But  it  was  not  without  a  great  flutter  of 
heart  that  the  intelligence  first  broke  upon  Patty.  A 
first  appearance  !  What  issues  hang  upon  it !  Ask  the 
barrister  who  has  pleaded  his  first  cause,  the  minister  who 
has  preached  his  first  sermon,  the  professor  who  has  de- 
livered his  first  lecture,  and  they  will  tell  you  what  a 
whirl  of  excitement  possessed  them  before,  during,  and 
after  the  first  appearance.  But  none  of  these  suffer  an 
anxiety  so  intense,  as  that  of  a  public  singer  on  her  first 
solo  performance  before  the  public.  The  whole  woman 
in  her  nature  shrinks, — timidity,  modesty,  blushing  bash- 
fulness,  all  must  down,  down  ! — and  then  the  perfect 
stillness  through  which  that  one  solitary  voice  rises  up, 
a  thousand  ears  listening  to  its  every  cadence,  and  thrill, 
and  shake,— while  a  thousand  eyes  watch  the  eveiy  move- 
ment of  the  singer.  A  singer's  first  appearance  !  Truly 
it  is  a  very  formidable  trial  of  nerve  and  courage.  But 
Patty  had  foreseen  all,  and  dared  the  trial.  She  had 
mastered  her  part,  and  felt  equal  to  deliver  the  great  ideas 
of  the  master.  Her  soul  had  fed  upon  the  inspired 
melody,  and  she  longed  to  pour  it  forth:  the  genius  of 
the  true  artist  was  strong  in  her. 

The  Music  Hall  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
The  sea  of  upturned  faces,  beheld  from  the  orchestra, 
would  have  made  a  stout  heart  quail — faces  beaming  with 
anticipation,  hope,  and  pleasure, — such  faces  as  one  meets 
with  in  a  concert-room  and  nowhere  else.  The  fine 
orchestra  opened  with  that  wonderful  musical  picture  of 
Chaos, — perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  musical 
painting  ever  composed — itself  a  great  creation,  out  of 
which  there  at  length  rises  a  Spirit  of  order,  grace,  and 
beauty,  truly  marvellous.  Then  the  magnificent  chorus 
"And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  and  the  soul  entrancing  burst  of  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  which  never  audience  listened  tp  without  a  sudden 
thrill  flashing  through  every  nerve.  You  now  heard 
Patty's  voice  clear  above  the  host  of  sound  which  filled 
the  hall.  Always  alive  to  the  magic  influence  of  sound, 
her  heart  had  already  caught  the  excitement,  and  she  no 
longer  thought  of  herself,  but  of  the  music  she  was  ren- 
dering. She  was  dressed — but  why  describe  that,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  dwell  upon  there.  She  was  plain 
and  neat,  in  a  becoming  white  dress ;  her  hair  flowing  down 
her  neck  in  the  old  ringlet  style ;  her  face  was  pale,  yet 
u  slight  flush  might  have  been  detected  by  the  curious 
observer,  and  her  forehead  was  bedewed  as  with  Heaven's 
ether.  You  thought  little  of  her  figure,  till  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Oratorio  she  stood  forth  to  sing  the  exquisite 
air  "With  verdure  clad,"  and  then  she  seemed  to  dilate 
and  expand,  and  grow  before  you ;  the  fire  of  true  genius 
darting  from  her  eyes  a  religious  glow,  animating  her 
features  and  warming  her  heart,  while  the  hall  rang 
with  that  exquisite  voice,  pouring  forth  those  lofty  ac- 
cents which  could  only  proceed  from  an  intelligent  mind 
and  a  sensitive  heart.  A  burst  of  tremendous  applause, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  there,  hailed  the 
conclusion  of  the  song,  and  the  encore  was  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous.  The  singer's  success  was  complete, 


and  her  performance  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  especially  in  the  grand  duet  in  the  third  part,  was 
a  succession  of  triumphs. 

There  was  no  happier  heart  in  that  great  audience  than 
that  which  beat  under  the  kind  doctor's  waistcoat;  and 
a  proud  man  was  he  that  night,  and  a  happy  woman  was 
Patty,  when  he  stroked  her  head,  and  said — 

"  Now,  my  lass,  thy  fortune's  made,  and  thou  hast 
no  more  need  of  thy  old  doctor,  and  his  great  fiddle." 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  said  Patty,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes 
while  she  said  it,  "but  for  you,  I  had  never  been  here  ;  I 
feel  that  I  owe  all  my  success  to  you — my  first  teacher, 
first  friend,  first  counsellor ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  you, 
come  what  will  of  me." 

And  she  never  did.  Patty  became  a  great  singer.  Thou- 
sands have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her  beau- 
tiful voice.  She  was  never  satisfied  with  what  she  had 
done,  but  always  aimed  at  a  still  higher  culture  than 
that  which  she  had  attained.  Her  standard  of  art  was 
high,  and  she  worked  diligently  up  to  it.  For  herself 
she  realized  an  honourable  competence;  and  her  dear, 
yet  humble  parents,  were  not  forgotten  by  her.  What 
degree  of  perfection  she  may  yet  reach  as  an  artist,  the 
future  will  tell ;  for  she  is  amongst  us  yet — respected  and 
useful— an  ornament  to  her  sex,  and  a  dispenser  of  much 
pure  and  unalloyed  pleasure  among  the  busy  population 
amidst  whom  she  lives. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  WORKS. 

FEW  discoveries  of  late  years  have  excited  greater  admi- 
ration and  curiosity  than  that  of  the  (especially  to  the 
industrious  classes,)  all-important  material  upon  which 
we  are  about  writing.  Its  discovery  and  history  has  now 
almost  become  household  knowledge,  but  not  so  the 
modus  operandi,  whereby  it  is  rendered  available  to  the 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes  of  man.  The  large 
amount  of  capital  lavished,  and  the  experiments  which 
are  being  daily  made,  in  order  to  discover  new  forms, 
properties,  and  appliances,  has  rendered  it  politic  on  the 
part  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  to  keep  close  their 
efforts  until  properly  matured.  Knowing  these  facts,  and 
being  highly  interested  in  this  material,  it  was  with  no 
little  pleasure  that  we  received  an  invitation  to  inspect 
these  works,  the  result  of  which  we  now  submit  to  our 
readers. 

But  previously,  for  the  information  of  those  among  our 
readers  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  pedigree,  and 
peculiar  properties  of  this  curious  material,  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  a  little  work  on  Gutta  Percha.* 

"  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  this  important 
article,  which  Sir  William  Hooker  describes  to  be  a  vege- 
table substance,  and  belonging  to  the  order  (  Sapotacese/ 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  while  on  a  bota- 
nical mission  in  Singapore,  and  the  other  Malay  Islands, 
where  Forests  (as  yet  untrodden  by  man)  exist,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  the  'Percha,'  which,  grows  to  an 
enormous  size. 

"To  Dr.  Montgomerie,  who  transmitted  the  first 
sample  of  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843,  belongs  the 
merit  of  its  introduction  into  this  country,  for  which  the 
Society  awarded  him  its  gold  medal.  The  Doctor  ascer- 
tained from  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Resident  at  Sarawak, 
that  the  tree  is  indigenous  to  that  place,  and  is  known  to 
natives  by  the  name  of  Niato,  but  few  of  whom  were 
aware  of  the  valuable  properties  of  its  juice,  and  those 
few  merely  using  it  for  handles  for  their  parangs  or  wood- 
choppers,  instead  of  wood  or  horn. 

"  Dr.  Montgomerie  further  states,  that  there  are  three 
varieties  of  this  substance,  Gutta  Girek,  Gutta  Tuban, 


*  Gutta  Percha,  its  discovery,  history,  &c.,  by  William  Dalton. 
J.  O.  Clarke,  Raquet  Court. 
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and  Gutta  Pereha,  and  that  the  name  Gutta  Percha  is 
pure  Malayan ;  '  Gutta '  meaning  the  gum  or  concrete 
juice  of  the  plant,  and  '  Percha '  *  the  particular  tree 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  He  entertained  an  impression 
that  the  tree  itself  must  exist  in  Sumatra,  and,  perhaps, 
derive  its  name  from  thence,  the  Malayan  name  for 
Sumatra,  being  Pulo  Percha ;  but  though  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  were  situated  only  one  degree  to  the  north  of 
Singapore,  he  could  not  find  that  the  substance  had  ever 
been  heard  of  there,  or  in  Sumatra. 

"  The  Doctor  further  observes,  that  his  curiosity  was 
first  aroused,  by  his  noticing  a  parang  handle  in  the 
hands  of  a  Malay  woodsman,  and,  on  inquiry,  found  that 
the  novel  material  of  which  it  was  made,  could  be 
moulded  into  any  form  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water 
until  it  was  thoroughly  heated,  when  it  became  plastic  as 
clay,  regaining  when  cold  its  original  hardness  and 
rigidity. 

"  A  writer  in  the  journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  India,  says,  the  '  Gutta  Percha  tree 
produces  much  esteemed  fruits,  good  timber,  useful  gum 
for  affording  a  vegetable  oil  or  butter,  an  ardent  spirit, 
and  febrifuge  medicine,  and  the  flowers  are  used  for  food ; 
the  wood  is  soft,  fibrous,  and  spongy,  it  is  pale  coloured, 
and  traversed  by  longitudinal  receptacles  filled  with  the 
juice,  forming  ebony  black  lines.' 

"  The  concrete  juice  differs  from  caoutchouc  in  its  most 
important  property.  The  action  of  boiling  water  upon 
all  specimens  of  India-rubber — even  the  non-elastic 
varieties — is  to  soften  the  mass,  and  render  it  so  ex- 
tremely adhesive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  roll  it  out  into 
any  shape  whatever.  The  caoutchouc  remains  in  this 
viscid  state  for  some  time,  when  it  hardens  and  becomes 
pliable.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gutta  Percha,  when 
softened  by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  (although 
softened  pieces  may  be  kneaded  or  pressed  together,  by 
which  means  they  firmly  adhere)  exhibits  no  stickiness, 
and  is,  in  this  state,  capable  of  being  rolled  into  the 
thinnest  sheets,  and  on  exposure  to  a  cooler  temperature, 
it  regains  its  original  toughness  and  flexibility.  From  an 
analysis  made  by  Drs.  Moat  and  Maclaghan,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  oxygen." 

Having  been  put  down  by  the  bus  at  the  corner  of 
Wharf  Road,  City  Road,  we  proceeded  to  "  The  Works," 
which  are  about  half  way  down  "Wharf  Road,"  pre- 
senting with  the  frontal  wall,  a  quadrangular  form,  having 
a  huge  chimney  arising  from  its  centre,  like  an  illustrative 
monument  of  the  triumph  of  man's  perseverance  over 
inanimate  matter. 

Having  entered  the  court  yard,  (if  we  may  use 
the  term,)  and,  by  dint  of  some  perseverance,  penetrated 
through  the  crowd  of  porters,  carmen,  and  vans,  we  per- 
ceived near  the  lower  warehouse  an  immense  heap  of 
Gutta  Percha  lumps,  of  oblong  form — the  most  general, 
though  not  the  only  shape  in  which  it  is  imported,  for 
frequently  the  company  receive  it  in  the  shape  of  ingeni- 
ously shaped  ducks,  and  other  animals;  the  particular 
form  depends  upon  the  somewhat  arbitrary  fancies  of 
the  exporters,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  far  behind  Euro- 
peans in  "  tricks  of  commerce,"  for  frequently  in  the 
centre  of  these  oblongs  or  ducks  are  found  stones,  placed 
there  as  "  make-weights,"  to  the  great  cost  of  the  pur- 
chasers, whose  instruments  are  not  unfrequently  spoiled 
by  coming  in  contact  with  such  hard  substances.  This 
instrument  is  the  chief  object  in  the  department  to 
which  we  were  first  introduced,  viz. : — a  small  room, 
containing  a  bricked  excavation,  in  shape,  not  unlike 
a  saw-pit,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  affixed  an 
enormous  disc,  or  circular  plate  of  iron,  containing 
three  radial  knives,  which  peer  through  the  flat  iron 

*  A-ccording  to  Dr.  Montgomerie,  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  which  is  Malayan,  is  Pertsha. 


surface,  like  the  iron  of  a  joiner's  plane,  and  like  the 
latter  are  removable,  so  that  any  given  thickness  may  be 
taken  off  the  crude  oblong.  This  shaving  operation  is  per- 
formed by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  disc,  which  thereby 
cuts  off  thin  pieces  in  shape  and  appearance  like  sea 
biscuits.  This  is  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  raw  material,  and  the  only  one  which  is  performed  in 
the  "  Cutting  Room."  At  no  place  have  we  seen  the 
division  of  labour  principle  more  perfectly  carried  out 
than  in  these  works ;  hence,  probably,  the  perfection  in 
their  productions.  The  next  department  is  the  "  Boiling," 
or  "Vat  Room,"  a  large  apartment  containing  a  number 
of  vessels,  not  unlike  the  horse  troughs  one  used  to  see, 
some  years  since,  outside  roadside  inns;  some  of  these 
filled  with  hot  water  form  the  receptacles,  in  which  the 
slices  obtained  from  the  cutting  room  are  left  to  soak, 
till  they  have  become  soft  and  pliable — the  other  troughs 
have  strange  and  sombre-looking  pieces  of  machinery, 
called  tickers,  affixed  over  them,  with  metallic  claws, 
which,  in  fact,  are  mincing  cylinders,  and  which  per- 
form from  600  to  800  revolutions  a  minute,  breaking  up 
into  shreds  the  before-mentioned  slices,  when  the  earthy  and 
other  extraneous  matter  becomes  disengaged  from  them ; 
but  the  whole  mass,  pure  and  impure,  fails  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water  beneath,  where  the  different  materials  assort 
themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  The  pure 
Gutta  Percha  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
the  earthy  and  other  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom.  (This 
is  a  most  tedious  process,  in  consequence  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  Gutta  Percha  clings  to  all  foreign  matters.) 
The  next  object  is  to  bring  the  pure  particles  into  a  mass, 
to  see  which,  we  were  taken  to  the  other  end  of  this  ex- 
tensive room,  where  upon  the  floor  we  perceived  a 
quantity  of  miniature  machinery,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  family  of  iron  bolsters,  \vhich  Mr.  Statham 
(the  gentleman  who  conducted  us  through  the  establish- 
ment,) very  appositely  termed  "Industrious  House- 
wives." Their  business  being  ly  a  process  of  mastica- 
tion, to  knead  the  Gutta  Percha  into  a  uniform  mass. 
In  this  state  it  bears  a  resemblance  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  colour)  to  dough,  and  is  then  fit  for  moulding 
into  any  shape  or  form.  When  the  Gutta  Percha  has 
passed  through  this  process,  a  sufficient  time  to  have 
been  perfectly  kneaded,  it  is  taken  from  these  small 
machines  and  then,  although  as  plastic  as  dough,  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  any  degree  of  stickiness,  a  property 
alone  which  renders  it  superior  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses over  its  distant  relative  caoutchouc;  for  "  the  action 
of  boiling  water,"  (the  almost  only  controlling  power 
which  Gutta  Percha  succumbs  to)  is  to  soften  caout- 
chouc and  render  it  so  extremely  adhesive,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  roll  it  out  into  any  shape  whatever. 
Though  the  most  frequent  use  of  Gutta  Percha  is  in  its 
natural  colour,  a  kind  of  lightish  brown,  it  is  frequently 
for  fancy  and  ornamental  articles,  necessary  to  give  it  a 
different  hue,  as  for  instance,  for  dolls ;  this  is  effected 
by  simply  mechanically  mixing  some  colouring  material 
with  it  while  in  the  "  masticating"  machine,  which  beats 
up  the  colour  of  the  Gutta  Percha  with  a  power  that 
would  be  invaluable  to  a  knight  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
This  material  is  capable  of  being  tempered,  i.  e.  of  being 
brought  to  any  degree  of  hardness,  which  is  done  by  a 
process,  invented  by  one  of  the  Patentees,  termed, 
"  metallo-thionising ; "  for  effecting  this  purpose,  sulphur 
orpiment,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  any  of  the  metallic 
sulphurets,  are  added  to  the  Gutta  Percha;  and  being 
well  mixed,  the  mass  is  exposed  under  pressure,  to  a 
temperature  varying  from  260°  to  300°  Fahrenheit,  and 
left  in  that  state  for  a  period  varying  from  half  an  hour 
to  two  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  materials. 
Gutta  Percha  undergoes  this  process  only  when  required 
for  extraordinary  uses.  Sufficient  hardness  being-  obtained 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  by  passing  it  repeatedly  under  a 
rolling  machine.  This,  by  the  way,  brings  us  to  the 
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"  Rolling  Room,"  a  large  apartment  furnished  with 
numerous  costly  and  (scientifically)  elegant  machines, 
erected  evidently  at  an  enormous  expense — for  the 
simple  purpose  of  rolling  the  Gutta  Percha  into  any 
degree  of  required  thickness  :  some  idea  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  expenditure  lavished  in  this  room,  when  we 
give  the  statement  of  Mr.  Statham,  that  one  alone  of 
these  machines  for  the  simple  purpose  of  rolling,  cost 
£800. 

The  required  thickness  having  been  obtained  by  passing 
the  Gutta  Percha  between  the  two  iron  cylinders  of  the 
rolling  machine,  the  next  process  is  cutting  the  sheet 
into  the  width  wanted,  for  lathe  bands  or  straps,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  yard ;  this  is  effected  by  an  inge- 
nious machine,  resembling  a  long,  narrow  iron  bar, 
having  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  in  which  are  about  200 
perforations,  through  these  in  an  upward  direction  appear 
small  knives,  like  carpenters'  gauge  blades.  By  the  pass- 
ing of  the  sheet  of  Gutta  Percha  longitudinally  along  the 
surface  of  this  instrument,  any  number  of  straps  or  bands 
may  be  cut  at  the  same  time.  At  one  end  of  this  room 
we  were  gratified  by  witnessing  the  manufacture  of  wash- 
bowls or  hand-basins,  a  process  which  is  performed 
almost  instanter ;  a  mass  of  Gutta  Percha,  reduced  to  the 
required  softness  by  hot  water,  is  placed  in  an  inverted 
cone  of  iron,  when  by  the  pressure  downwards  of  a 
convex  die  by  means  of  a  spiral  screw,  the  bowl  is  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  a  little  required  trimming. 
The  speedy  creation  of  these  wash-bowls  is  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  sanitary  reformers,  providing  they  do 
not  advocate  the  use  of  boiling  water,  (the  only  friend,  or 
enemy,  as  it  may  be,  of  Gutta  Percha,)  for  then  like  the 
jocular  chemical  spoon  in  a  cup  of  tea,  the  bowl  would 
become  "  beautifully  "  less,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  sub- 
stance fit  only  for  shoe  soles.  Leaving  this  room,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  ourselves  in  a  kind  of 
smithy,  the  "  Mechanics'  Workshop,"  where  a  number 
of  men  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
dies,  from  the  graceful  and  small  to  the  ponderous  and 
great.  The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  finding  it  difficult  to 
readily  procure  the  various  machinery,  have  established 
a  mechanical  and  engineering  department  on  their 
own  premises.  Here  again  we  were  a  witness  to  the 
working  power  of  Gutta  Percha,  for  the  ponderous 
machinery  used  in  this  department  is  entirely  worked 
with  Gutta  Percha  bands.  The  strength  of  these  small 
bands  is  enormous,  and  they  work  their  onward  way, 
malgre  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  furnace.  We 
were  curious  enough  to  enquire  how  they  preserved 
these  bands  from  the  melting  (and  to  Gutta  Percha 
destroying)  effects  of  heat  and  friction.  The  answer 
was  simple.  "  By  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  air 
outside  the  shop  each  revolution." 

Our  next  transition  was  to  the  "Carpenters'  Shop." 
In  this  place  men  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  models,  and  what  was  to  us  of  more  curious 
interest,  large  chests,  lined  with  Gutta  Percha,  for  the  use 
of  emigrants.  The  advantage,  (and  it  is  a  great  one,)  that 
these  have  over  the  common  sea  chest,  is,  that  the 
Gutta  Percha  lining  is  totally  unaffected  by  salt  water, 
and  it  has  this  other  advantage,  most  economical  economy; 
for  the  emigrant  can  afterwards  make  use  of  the  Gutta 
Percha  lining  of  his  chest,  for  any  of  the  thousand  and 


or  rope  walk,  and  here  on  all  sides  we  were  surrounded  by 
enormous  coils  of  tubing  and  cord  of  every  diameter,  and 
almost  endless  lengths.  The  first  interesting  process  we 
witnessed  was  the  creation  (almost  instanter,  )of  the  smallest 
article  produced  in  this  department,  viz.,  a  whistle.  A 
small  lump  of  warm  Gutta  Percha  is  placed  by  the  work- 
man upon  a  projecting  piece  of  iron  of  the  required  circum- 
ference, which  gives  the  hollow,  and  by  drawing  his  hand 
over  the  lump  it  becomes  elongated,  and  formed  into  a 
whistle.  In  a  similar  way  are  produced  the  immense 
lengths  of  tubing.  By  the  way,  the  latter  article  seems 
destined  to  make  an  important  revolution  in  some  of  our 
domestic  necessaries,  its  powers  and  capabilities  being 
truly  wonderful.  In  the  first  place,  for  water-pipes  it  has 
properties  that  must  ultimately  drive  lead  out  of  the  field. 
First,  by  its  extraordinary  lightness,  with  which  it  combines 
such  remarkable  strength,  that  a  tube  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  diameter  is  capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  3371bs. 
on  the  square  inch,  without  bursting.  Secondly,  that 
while  humidity  tends  to  the  destruction  of  almost  all 
other  materials,  it  but  hardens  Gutta  Percha.  Thirdly, 
its  non-affection  by  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  in 
water,  (so  injurious  to  health  in  the  use  of  leaden  pipes.) 
Fourthly,  the  great  length  in  which  it  can  be  made  without 
a  joint,  viz.  500  feet.  Fifthly,  its  resistance  of  frost ;  some 
experiments  having  recently  been  made  at  Birmingham, 
which  proved  that  Gutta  Percha  will  protect  water  from 
frost  at  least  three  to  one  against  lead ;  and  lastly,  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  cut  open  in  case  of  stoppage, 
and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  requisite  joints  can 
be  made.  In  addition  to  this,  this  tubing  is  alkali  and  acid 
proof,  being  affected  only  by  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  and 
nitric  acid.  The  most  highly  concentrated  acetic,  hydro- 
fluoric, and  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine,  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  As  may  be  seen  by  this  description,  this  tubing 
may  be  buried  in  damp  or  marshy  ground  without  injury, 
and  therefore  is  of  no  little  use  in  the  drainage  of  marshy 
lands.  We  may  as  well  mention  here  an  anecdote  related 
to  us  by  Mr.  Statham  of  Sir  Raymond  Jarvis,  of  Ventnor, 
who,  some  months  since  having  occasion  to  repair  the 
pumps,  by  which  his  mansion  was  supplied,  found  to  his 
amazement,  that  the  large  leaden  feeding  pipe  was  almost 
entirely  eaten  away  by  the  water,  and  the  interior  covered 
with  a  white  and  poisonous  crust.  This  was  no  longer  to 
be  endured,  and  Sir  Raymond  immediately  had  the  leaden 
replaced  with  Gutta  Percha  pipes,  which  from  their  extra- 
ordinary alkali  and  acid  proof  qualities,  preserve  the 
water  perfectly  pure.  "  It  seems  remarkable,"  observes 
a  scientific  journal,  "  that,  at  the  moment  when  our 
sanitary  movements  have  commenced  with  so  much 
vigour,  Gutta  Percha  should  have  come  to  our  aid,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  feet  from  damp  and 
wet,  but  also  as  a  medium  for  supplying  us  with  the  best 
of  liquids — water,  untainted  by  the  deleterious  properties, 
which  we  have  endured  by  the  use  of  leaden  pipes." 

These  pipes,  we  were  informed  are  already  in  extensive 
use  on  shipboard,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fresh 
water  up  from  the  cask  in  the  hold ;  and  by  some  of  the 
Water  Companies,  who,  from  the  letters  shown  to  us, 
seem  highly  to  approve  of  it. 

Not  less  important  is  its  extraordinary  power  of  con- 
ducting sound — to  which  we  were  a  witness  and  a  hearer, 
for  we  conversed  in  whispering  tones  with  a  member  of 


one  purposes  to  which  this  material  is  applicable.  In  this  j  this  establishment,  through  a  piece  of  tubing  90  feet  long, 
same  department  we  saw  several  large  cisterns  in  the  pro-    Through  these  tubes  persons  can  converse  at  any  distance 


cess  of  manufacture,  which  in  itself  possessed  remarkable 
interest.  Our  readers  doubtlessly  recollect,  that  some 
short  time  since  a  whole  family  were  poisoned,  the  cause 
being  attributed  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  poison- 
ous properties  imparted  to  the  water,  from  its  action  upon 
the  leaden  lining  of  the  cistern.  And  who  shall  number 
the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact  ? 
We  were  next  introduced  into  the  Tubing  and  Cord 
Room,  a  long  narrow  apartment,  like  a  shooting  gallery 


apart  from  each  other,  without  bystanders  however  near 
being  sensible  of  sound.  The  great  value  of  this  in  rail- 
way carriages  will  be  readily  seen.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
the  company  have  invented  a  small  and  neatly  finished 
flexible  instrument,  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  hat  with- 
out inconvenience  to  the  wearer.  Two  friends  holding 
one  of  these  may  converse  amid  the  dim  and  discord  of 
steam  puffing  and  machinery,  without  being  overheard 
by  their  fellow  travellers.  Tubes  of  this  kind  have  been 
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fitted  to  omnibuses  for  communication  between  conductor 
and  driver.  A  marvellous  boon  to  the  outside  riders,  who 
will  escape  the  perpetual  roarings  of  these  worthies  to 
each  other.  The  same  is  about  being  applied  to  railway 
carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  signalling  the  guards  and 
drivers,  and  this  is  not  the  only  application  in  which  this 
material,  by  means  of  its  singular  acoustic  properties,  may 
tend  to  save  life.  Again,  these  tubes  have  been  applied 
to  churches  and  chapels,  by  being  affixed  from  the 
sounding  boards  of  pulpits  to  the  pews,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  deaf  persons,  who  can  thereby  hear  the  whole 
sermon.  Those  who  are  advocates  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  labour  of  the  tenants  of  the  kitchen  in  households,  (and 
who  is  not,)  will  look  with  interest  to  the  time,  when 
every  house  shall  have  tubing  from  each  room  to  the 
kitchen,  (which  may  as  easily  be  applied  as  the  common 
bell  wire,)  so  that  the  mistress  of  a  house  may  issue  her 
commands  at  once,  and  save  the  servant  a  double  or  treble 
journey.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that,  for 
domestic  purposes,  a  small  whistle  is  placed  in  the  mouth- 
piece of  this  speaking  pipe,  by  means  of  which  the 
mistress  can  arrest  attention  without  the  necessity  of  a 
bell.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  telekouphenon,  or 
speaking  telegraph,  may  greatly  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophes  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
mines,  and  also  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  ventilating 
the  lower  decks  and  holds  of  ships  ;  for,  as  we  have  said 
before,  it  not  only  resists  the  action  of  salt  water,  but 
becomes  positively  hardened  by  exposure  to  it;  and 
again,  a  few  coils  of  half-inch  tubing  would  be  serviceable 
where  a  communication  was  desirable  with  the  shore;  as 
for  instance,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  as  a  conversation  could 
by  this  means  be  carried  on  at  very  great  distances,  and 
the  tubing  would  be  found  quite  strong  enough  to  convey 
the  wrecked  mariner  on  shore.  Again,  amongst  its 
many  uses  afloat,  the  following  is  remarkable : — "  If  a 
Gutta  Percha  tubing  be  carried  from  the  deck  to  the 
mast  head  of  a  vessel,  a  conversation  may  be  distinctly 
carried  on,  even  during  a  storm,  between  the  man  on  the 
look-out  and  the  captain.  It  is  also  useful  for  conversa- 
tion between  the  helmsman  and  the  captain  whilst  in  the 
cabin."  The  vast  uses,  and  almost  vital  importance  of 
this  tubing  must  be  our  excuse  for  having  dwelt  so  long 
upon  this  particular  department  of  the  "  works,"  and  we 
trust  we  shall  in  some  measure  be  offering  a  service, 
if  but  a  small  one  to  the  public,  in  collecting  for  the 
first  time  together  in  one  article,  its  various  appliances 
to  the  service  of  humanity ;  for  the  means  of  doing 
which,  we  have  to  thank  the«e  enterprising  gentlemen, 
who  have  lavished  so  much  wealth  in  this  great  specula- 
tion. 

But  this  large  room  answers  a  double  purpose — for  the 
manufacture  of  tubing,  and  also  for  cording,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  lump  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and  is 
made  in  thicknesses  varying  from  the  finest  hair  to  that  of 
the  strongest  rope.  When  made,  its  strength  is  tested  by 
a  process  of  repeated  stretching,  by  means  of  what  is 
technically  termed  a  stretching  machine  (the  latter,  like 
all  the  other  machinery,  is  produced  in  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company's  own  engineering  department).  Some  idea 
of  the  strength  of  this  cording  may  be  conveyed,  in 
the  information  which  one  of  the  workmen  in  this  de- 
partment gave  us,  that  a  string  of  Gutta  Percha,  of  the 
fineness  of  human  hair,  having  passed  through  the  test- 
ing machine,  will  bear  a  two-pound  weight  at  a  suspension 
of  two  feet.  We  saw  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
twisted  cord  then  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  some 
so  beautifully  and  gracefully  plaited,  and  having  such 
a  soft  and  glossy  appearance,  that  we  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  Gutta  Percha  would  be  found  available  to 
those  members  of  the  fair  sex  who  have  more  the  wish 
for,  than  the  reality  of,  a  fine  head  of  hair— of  course 
this  remark  only  applies  to  those  ladies  who  patronize 
the  head  extras  of  plaited  and  curiously  entwined  folds 


of  silk,    one  occasionally   sees  in  the    shop-windows  of 
metropolitan  hair-dressers. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Company  had  in  "  hand" 
a  large  quantity  of  this  twisted  rope  for  "  Sir  John 
Ross,"  who  was  about  to  make  use  of  it,  we  believe,  in 
fitting  the  ships  destined  for  the  expedition  to  the  polar 
seas,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  For  the  same  gal- 
lant discoverer,  the  Company  are  making  some  ice-sledges 
of  Gutta  Percha,  iron  having  ever  been  found  to  freeze 
to  the  ice,  and  frequently  cause  the  loss  of  the  fingers  of 
the  men  who  endeavoured  to  disengage  it.  The  colder 
the  climate  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  harder  becomes 
Gutta  Percha  ;  and  it  possesses  a  property  which  we  have 
not  hitherto  mentioned,  that  of  being  perfectly  imper- 
vious to  frost ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  "  Sir  John"  will  find  it  of  the  utmost  value 
to  him  in  the  "  ice  regions."  "  To  sailors,"  says  Sir 
John  Ross,  in  a  letter  which  we  saw,  "  especially  those 
proceeding  to  the  arctic  regions,  Gutta  Percha  will  prove 
a  warm  friend,  owing  to  its  peculiar  property  of  resisting 
frost."  And  then  adds,  "  I  shall  take  care  to  have  a 
supply,  not  only  of  the  soles,  but  of  bowls,  tubing,  &c., 
for  my  next  voyage."  This  is  valuable  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  Gutta  Percha. 

Leaving  the  Tubing  and  Cording  Room,  we  passed  to 
the  "  Moulding  Department,"  in  which  numerous  work- 
men were  engaged  in  fashioning  the  Gutta  Percha,  in  its 
plastic  state,  into  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament. 
In  this  room  are  a  vast  quantity  of  iron  moulds.  We 
were  shown  the  use  of  one  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing a  doll;  for  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  among 
their  various  productions  of  art,  science,  and  common 
utility,  have  still  found  time  for  the  playthings  and 
amusements  of  children.  A  piece  of  Gutta  Percha,  of  a 
pinkish  white,  and  of  the  softness  of  putty,  is  placed 
in  the  inside  of  the  doll-mould,  which  is  made  in  halves 
— the  face  being  filled  first — and  then  placed  upon  a 
bed,  under  an  hydraulic  press ;  the  other  half  (or  back) 
is  filled,  and  then  placed  upon  the  first  moiety  of  the 
mould  ;  one  turn  of  the  press,  the  two  halves  become 
inseparably  united,  and  the  doll  is  complete.  In  a  similar 
manner  we  saw  a  cabman's  hat  manufactured,  with  the 
exception  that  the  hat  itself  is  made  in  two  pieces.  These 
moulds  are  manufactured  at  great  expense,  and  the  cost 
of  much  time,  ingenuity,  and  labour.  But  these  hats, 
from  their  lightness,  cheapness,  and  durability ;  the  power 
of  after-using  when  worn  out,  and  their  imperviousness 
to  wet,  must  be  invaluable  to  our  Jehus  more  espe- 
cially, as  ornament  is  a  thing  they  seem  to  care  but  little 
about ;  but  even  the  want  of  ornament  is  remediable  at 
a  slight  extra  cost.  Next  comes  the  "  Modelling  Room," 
and  in  this  department  not  only  were  there  a  great  many 
men,  but  bo^s  at  work,  and  seemingly  as  much  amused 
as  interested  in  their  endeavours  for  their  livelihood ; 
the  boys  were  principally  engaged  in  making  "  bosses" 
for  flax-spinners.  In  this  room  are  manufactured  life- 
buoys, which  are  formed  of  large-sized  tubing,  and  in 
four  pieces,  each  piece  being  closed  at  the  end,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a,  puncture  being  made  in  one  of  the  four 
chambers,  or  air-cells,  the  other  three  would  still  remain 
air-tight,  and  the  buoyancy  be  preserved  :  Gutta  Percha 
possessing  nearly  double  the  buoyancy  of  cork,  renders 
it  most  appropriate  for  this  particular  use  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  emigrant  (and  no  emigrant  ought  to  be  unpro- 
vided with  them)  can,  at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  use  the 
material  for  shoe-soles.  Therefore,  not  only  may  life  be 
preserved  from  immediate  danger  by  these  buoys,  but  (if 
the  accounts  of  its  health-preserving  properties  be  true) 
positively  elongated  in  another  clime,  by  the  ulterior  use 
of  the  material  itself  from  which  the  buoy  is  made.  In 
the  midst  of  these  materials  for  saving  and  protecting 
life,  we  were  somewhat  surprised,  if  not  startled,  on 
turning  a  corner,  at  suddenly  coming  in  contact  with 
a  coffin,  brought  there,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  for 
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the  purpose  of  being  lined  with  Gutta  Percha,  and  we 
were  informed  that  this  material  is  becoming  extensively 
used  for  such  purposes,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  black 
art"  and  "long  bills." 

In  this  room  we  were  made  acquainted  with  a  newly- 
discovered  property  of  this  most  extraordinary  material, 
viz.,  that  of  forming  an  excellent  solder  for  metals. 
We  saw  several  pieces  of  brass  and  metal  piping  which 
were  securely  soldered  together  with  Gutta  Percha.  This 
soldering  property  once  proven  to  the  world  at  large, 
its  importance  and  preference  to  the  common  solder  now 
used  by  plumbers  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  At 
present,  this  important  fact  is  not  generally  known.  Pass- 
ing out  of  this  department  we  enter  the  Sole-Cutting 
Room,  a  spacious  apartment,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
boys  are  engaged  in  cutting  from  the  sheet  Gutta  Percha 
boot  and  shoe  soles,  into  the  shape  in  which  they  are  ex- 
posed in  the  shop -windows.  Five  or  six  of  these  soles  are 
cut  out  at  one  time,  the  pieces  being  passed  under  a 
cutting  block  or  die  of  the  shape  of  a  common  shoe  sole, 
they  are  then  ready  for  packing  in  "wholesale  quantities." 
Next  we  come  to  the  "  Decorative  Department,"  which 
occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  is  filled  with  innu- 
merable specimens  of  decorative  art.  Lovers  of  the 
classic  and  antique  may  here  see  some  of  the  finest 
specimen  copies  of  ancient  art.  Nor  this  alone,  for  it 
abounds  with  every  description  of  ornamented  Gutta 
Percha,  from  the  smallest  mouldings  for  trinket  boxes 
to  the  most  magnificent  cornice  mouldings  and  centre 
ceiling  ornaments ;  with  the  smallest  utensils  for  the 
cottager  s  use  to  the  more  elegant  desiderata  of  the 
mansion  drawing-room.  The  Company  have  artists 
in  their  employ  for  the  production  of  original  designs, 
and  though  comparatively  young  (as  a  principle)  as  this 
attempt  at  originality  of  design  is,  the  Company  have,  by 
their  untiring  perseverance  and  liberality,  succeeded  to 
admiration;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practical 
patronage  of  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design,  will  be  followed  by  the  majority 
of  large  manufacturers  who,  not  less  for  their  pecuniary 
interests,  than  for  their  manufacturing  reputation,  ought 
to  expend  their  energi.es  and  capital  upon  the  education 
and  development  of  native  rather  than  the  sole  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  talent.  Much  may,  and  will  be,  accom- 
plished when  great  manufacturers  become  as  ambitious 
Qf  the  title  of  "  a  nation  of  designers  "  as  they  are  at 
present  industrious  in  retaining  that  of  improving  copyists. 
A  portion  of  this  room  is  partitioned  off  as  a  kind 
of  studio,  where  several  artists  are  employed  in  carving 
hard  wood  moulds  for  the  production  of  fancy  orna- 
ments, such  as  flowers,  figures,  wreaths,  and  other  em- 
bellishments for  picture  and  glass  frames,  hi  fact,  too 
great  a  variety  of  fancy  articles  for  the  limits  of  our  space 
to  name  here.  In  this  department,  we  saw  also  some  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  "  figure  "  which  may  be  given 
to  Gutta  Percha  when  for  flat  surfaces.  It  resembles  the 
finest  marble,  and  is  simply  produced  by  working  with  the 
hand,  and  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  colouring 
matter,  though  a  very  beautiful  surface  may  be  given  to  this 
material  by  exposing  it  for  a  minute  or  two  to  the  action 
of  binoxyde  of  nitrogen,  obtained  by  the  solution  of  mer- 
cury or  copper  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  immersing  it  in  a 
boiling  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  a  pe- 
riod varying  from  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  the  materials  in  either  case  being 
afterwards  washed  in  an  alkaline  solution ;  and  the  Gutta 
Percha  which  has  been  thus  treated,  whether  sulphuretted 
or  unsulphuretted,  becomes  exceedingly  smooth  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  lustre  approaching  to  metallic.  Thence 
passing  into  the  Finished  Stock  Warehouse  we  were 
literally  astonished  at  the  immense  piles  of  Gutta  Percha 
which  appeared  on  every  side,  consisting  of  almost  every 
description  (and  their  name  is  million)  of  articles  manu- 
factured by  the  Company,  and  of  each  of  which  they  are  the 


"  Patentees."  These  goods  are  not  shown  to  advantage 
in  this  room,  being  somewhat  heterogenously  mixed.  In- 
deed the  Company  rather  make  a  boast  of  having  no  show 
room  leaving  that  to  their  dealers,  some  of  whom  may  be 
found  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

To  those  who  would  ses,  in  full  glory,  the  vast  or- 
namental capabilities  of  this  astonishing  material,  we 
recommend  a  visit  to  the  Gutta  Percha  Establishment, 
98,  New  Bond  Street,  the  most  elegantly  fitted  and 
highly  decorated  depot  in  the  metropolis;  each  and 
every  appointment  and  fitting  useful  and  ornamental, 
being  of  Gutta  Percha.  Perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
portion  .of  these  rooms  is  the  huge  column  in  the  centre 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
lamps,  but  representing  the  Gutta  Percha  Tree. 

Previously  to  leaving  the  works,  we  were  shown  some 
just  finished  specimens  of  skates  and  single-sticks 
manufactured  of  this  material,  and  though  last  for  hu- 
manity's sake  not  least,  a  large  variety  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. With  reference  to  its  uses  for  these  purposes  of 
suffering  humanity,  not  only  does  Dr.  Barrett,  of  the 
Bath  Ear  Infirmary,  testify  to  its  being  the  best  substance 
as  yet  discovered  for  ear-trumpets,  but  also  Mr.  Lyon, 
the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  who 
in  a  lengthy  article  in  Dr.  Ranking's  "Abstract  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,"  explains  its  vast  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  club  foot,  simple  and  compound  fractures, 
necrosis,  amputations,  diseased  articulation,  and  many 
other  equally  important  cases,  and  closes  the  article  in 
the  following  recommendatory  words, — "  Many  other  ap- 
plications of  this  pliable  material  suggest  themselves ;  but 
these  trials  and  propositions  will  suffice  at  present  for 
attracting  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  its  various  uses 
in  surgery." 

And  thus,  after  having  inspected  the  Counting  House, 
and  some  various  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
different  managers,  all  of  which  are  plenteously  furnished, 
and  elegantly  decorated  with  articles  and  ornaments  of 
Gutta  Percha,  we  left  the  Works  with  the  agreeable 
sensation  of  having  spent  a  profitable,  amusing,  and  highly 
interesting  day. 

WILLIAM  DALTON. 


BIOGRAPHIC    SKETCH.! 

DR.    JAMES    HOPE. 

JAMES  HOPE  was  the  tenth  child  of  a  family  of  twelve, 
he  was  born  February  23rd,  1801.  His  father,  a  manu- 
facturer in  Stockport,  was  so  successful  in  his  mercantile 
undertakings,  that  he  was  able  to  retire  from  business  at 
the  age  of  forty-four,  on  an  income  of  ;£4,000  a  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  and  he  preferred  compe- 
tency, with  learned  leisure,  to  the  further  accumulation  of 
wealth.  He  divided  his  time  between  his  books  and  his 
garden,  and  these  rational  pleasures  preserved  him  in 
sound  health  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -five. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  therefore  was  placed  under 
advantageous  circumstances  for  the  expansion  of  his 
mental  powers.  He  had  not,  like  many  men  who  rise 
to  eminence,  to  contend  with  difficulties  for  the  want  of 
means.  He  early  discovered  a  passion  for  books ;  when 
eight  years  old,  he  was  one  day  found  by  his  father  poring 
over  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  book  was  taken 
from  him  with  a  sharp  reproof  for  reading  what  he  could 
not  understand ;  but  the  boy  pleaded  so  hard  that  he 
was  permitted  to  finish  the  perusal.  On  another  oc- 
casion, he  was  seen  under  a  table  devouring  a  volume  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights."  Poetry  and  fiction  did  not, 
however,  wholly  engross  his  attention,  for  about  this 
time,  meeting  with  "  Parkes'  Chemical  Catechism,"  he 
made  frequent  attempts  on  the  experiments  described, 
nor  was  he  daunted  by  the  failures  which  often  attended 
them,  nor  the  disrespectful  epithets  of  "  James's  messes  " 
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they  called  forth  from  his  family.  Mr.  Hope,  having  a 
secret  desire  that  James  should  pursue  some  mercan- 
tile line,  strongly  opposed  his  going  to  college,  which 
was  the  young  man's  most  ardent  wish.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  disappointment  preyed  on  his  spirits,  he 
at  length  consented.  There  was  a  delay  of  twelve 
months  through  this  indecision,  but  the  time  could  not 
be  called  lost,  for  he  employed  it  in  reading  the  British 
classics. 

To  the  study  of  anatomy,  he  felt  the  strongest  dis- 
like, and  he  only  entered  on  the  medical  profession,  in 
compliance  with  his  father's  wishes.  But  having  once 
decided  on  his  future  career,  he  tried  to  overcome  his 
natural  repugnance  to  it,  and  pursued  the  science  with 
ardour. 

He  was  quiet  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  but  pos- 
sessed an  ambitious  spirit  that  could  ill  brook  to  be 
second  in  any  enterprise,  and  a  dauntless  perseverance  that 
was  only  further  stimulated  by  difficulties.  To  this  perse- 
verance rather  than  to  his  genius,  though  that  was  of  no 
mean  order,  may  be  attributed  his  ultimate  success.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  in  1820,  and  four 
years  subsequently  was  elected  House  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  The  office  of  House  Sur- 
geon was  offered  him  a  few  months  after,  and  this  he 
also  accepted,  from  the  conviction  that  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  surgery  was  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  medicine.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  di- 
ploma in  surgery,  and  he  advised  his  pupils,  in  his 
lectures,  to  follow  his  example  before  undertaking  the 
responsible  duties  of  a  physican. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  'the  Infirmary  that  the 
House  Physician  should  have  graduated  previously  to 
his  holding  the  office,  but  this  rule  was  set  aside  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Hope ;  he  took  his  degrees,  however, 
twelve  months  after.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  on  this 
occasion  was  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  and  the  motto  he 
chose  is  so.  excellent  that  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,  especially  for  young  men  similarly  situated. 
It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  "Rambler" 
(43),  indeed,  to  that  work,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of 
his  through  life,  may  be  traced  many  of  the  excellent 
maxims  on  which  h'is  conduct  was  founded.  The  above 
mentioned  extract  was  as  follows  : — "  All  the  perfor- 
mances of  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with  praise 
or  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force  of  per- 
severance. -  It  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a 
pyramid,  and  that  distant  countries  are  united  with 
canals.  If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pick-axe,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade, 
with  the  general  design,  and  last  result,  he  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  their  disproportion ;  yet  those 
petty  operations  incessantly  continued,  in  time  sur- 
mount the  greatest  difficulties,  and  mountains  are 
levelled,  and  oceans  bounded  by  the  slender  force  of 
human  beings." 

He  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  1826,  and 
passed  his  examination  before  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
a  tour  on  the  Continent,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  general  information  ;  for,  like  many  others,  he 
had  conceived  an  idea  that  there  was  nothing  valuable  in 
medicine  to  be  learned  out  of  Britain.  He  found  his 
mistake,  however,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  for,  on  examining 
the  anatomical  schools  there,  he  discovered  that  they  were 
in  many  respects  superior  to  our  own ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly changed  his  purpose,  and  determined  to  spend 
twelve  months  in  Paris,  and  during  that  time  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  his  profession. 

When  he  landed  on  the  French  coast,  he  thought  him- 
self tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language. 
He  could  read  it  with  ease,  and  he  supposed  that  a  very 
short  time  spent  in  the  country  would  enable  him  to 
speak  it  fluently.  He  discovered  his  ignorance,  however, 


in  an  amusing  manner,  and  but  for  his  indomitable  per- 
severance, it  had  prevented  his  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  he  xvas  seeking.  Having  selected  a  private 
hotel,  near  to  the  hospitals  he  wished  to  attend,  he  entered 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  as  to  terms  ;  but,  to 
his  great  mortification,  though  he  could  not  help  at  the 
same  time  being  amused,  he  was  unable  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  landlady,  nor  was  her  language  more 
intelligible  to  him,  and  after  about  twenty  minutes  spent 
in  dumb  motions  and  laughter,  they  mutually  bowed, 
and  Dr.  Hope  retired,  giving  up  all  idea  of  ever  having 
the  lodgings. 

After  this  experience,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
gain  much  benefit  from  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  until 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  French.  He  therefore  set 
to  work  in  good  earnest  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  He 
resolved  to  devote  twelve  hours  daily  to  the  practice  of 
speaking  French,  and  having  engaged  a  master  to  assist 
him,  he,  to  that  gentleman's  no  small  annoyance,  made 
him  read  whilst  he  mimicked  him  as  nearly  as  he  was 
able.  This  plan,  with  the  further  help  of  dining  every 
day  in  a  crowded  restaurant,  selected  on  purpose,  that  he  I 
might  overhear  the  noisy  conversations  of  two  or  three 
tables  at  once,  made  him  so  far  master  of  the  language 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  again  ventured  to  inquire 
for  the  apartments  he  had  before  fancied.  The  landlady 
instantly  recognised  him,  but  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment, "  You  cannot  be  the  same  gentleman  that  called 
here  a  month  ago,  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
French!"  "lam  the  same,  notwithstanding,"  was  the 
Doctor's  rejoinder;  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
choice,  that  he  remained  in  this  hotel  during  his  stay  in 
Paris. 

In  the  July  of  1827,  Dr.  Hope  left  Paris,  and  set  out 
with  a  friend  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  part  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  and  spent  the  following  winter  in  Rome. 
He  did  not  return  to  England  until  the  next  June,  when 
he  visited  his  home,  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Lower 
Seymour  Street,  London,  in  December,  1818.  The  elder 
Mr.  Hope  enjoyed  such  sound  health  that,  when  nearly 
eighty,  he  declared  that  he  had  never,  to  his  recollection, 
taken  a  dose  of  physic.  This  soundnes  of  health,  he 
used  to  say,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
"  kept  out  of  the  doctor's  hands ;"  for,  though  he  had 
urged  his  son  to  engage  in  the  profession,  he  appears  not  I  j 
to  have  entertained  very  high  notions  either  of  their  prin- 
ciple or  their  skill.  Still  he  hoped  that  the  young  man 
would  prove  an  honourable  exception  to  the  rule.  On  his 
leaving  home  to  commence  his  career,  he  gave  him  the 
following  excellent  maxims  as  a  rule  for  his  actions,  and 
from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Doctor,  it  is  evident 
that  he  adopted  them.  They  were  these : — 

' '  First,  never  keep  a  patient  ill  longer  than  you  can 
possibly  help. 

"  Secondly,  never  take  a  fee  to  which  you  do  not  feel  j 
yourself  to  be  justly  entitled. 

"  And  thirdly,  always  pray  for  your  patients." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1831,  Dr.  Hope  was  united  to  | 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  W.  Pulton,  Esq.      The  union  ' 
was  formed  on   reciprocal  affection  and  congeniality  of 
tastes,   and   it   was    consequently   a   happy   one.      The  ; 
following  November  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  > 
of  the  Heart,"  appeared.     This  work,  together  with  one 
on  "  Morbid  Anatomy,"  which  came  out  in  parts  about 
twelve  months  after,  had  engrossed  his  attention  since 
the  time  he  was  a  student  at  Edinburgh.     In  all  his 
scientific  investigations  he  had  had  an  eye  to  these  works. 
He  made  all  the  drawings  himself,  as  opportunities  oc-  ' 
curred,  of  good  subjects,  and  tried  frequent  experiments 
before  he  ventured  to  bring  his  observations  before  the 
public. 

He  was  too  jealous  of  his  own  honour  to  assert 
any  fact  until  he  had  thoroughly  weighed  the  matter. 
He  was  ambitious  of  taking  the  lead  in  everything:  he 
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undertook ;  but  it  was  a  noble  ambition,  for  he  was  always 
ready  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  merits  of  others,  and 
he  never  stooped  to  meanness  to  further  his  own  interests. 
Dr.  Johnson  says — "  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite 
to  great  undertakings  ;  and,  without  the  stimulus  of  emu- 
lation, few  men  would  venture  out  of  the  beaten  path." 
Dr.  Hope  had,  however,  at  this  time,  a  higher  aim  :  his 


next  morning ;  then  he  retired 
but  at  nine  o'clock   (at  which 


to  rest  for  a  few  hours, 
time  his   breakfast  was 


'  the  New  School ;'  (a  fortunate  word  for  you  gentlemen 
that  word  New  School.  It  evinces  that  the  public  have 
ceased  to  regard  experience  and  grey  hairs  as  synony- 
mous, and  that  it  considers  youth  with  science  as  more 
worthy  of  its  confidence  and  rewards.)" 

Dr.  Hope  first  received  the  appointment  of  physician 
to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  afterwards  he  obtained  the 


principles  had  undergone  a  change  since  he  first  started   office  of  assistant-physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and, 

as  a   candidate  for  the  world's   applause,  and  now  his 

actions  were  influenced  by  duty  to  God,  and  an  enlarged 

benevolence,  which  took  its  spring  from  the  same  source. 

Whilst  writing  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  often  sat 

up  half  the  night,  or  rose  at  three  in  the  morning.     He 

commenced  writing  one  morning  at  three,  and  continued 

at  his  employment  without  intermission  until  five  the 


brought  to  him),  Mrs.  Hope  wrote  at  his  dictation,  whilst 
he  partook  of  his  meal. 

In  183G,  Dr.  Hope  was  invited  to  the  lectureship  on 
the  practice  of  physic  at  Aldersgate  Street  School  of 
Medicine.  He  publicly  gave  the  following  reason  for 
accepting  this  lectureship  :  — "  That  having  spent  his 
medical  life,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  in  study- 
ing and  making  specific  preparations  for  lecturing  on  the 
practice  of  physic ;  ami,  having  undertaken  the  office  of 
house  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
and  spent  two  years  in  foreign  hospitals,  principally  for 
that  purpose,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  engage  in  that 
department  of  labour,  whenever  Providence  should  seem 
to  open  a  way."  The  subjoined  passages  are  from  his 
lectures  at  this  School :  they  show  the  principles  on 
which  he  grounded  his  instructions ;  and  they  are  so  ex- 
cellent, and  capable  of  such  general  application,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  apology  in  inserting  them  here : — 

tf  There  are  two  great  sources  of  pleasure  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession.  One — and  certainly  the 
greatest — is  the  feeling  of  benevolence  in  connection  with 
it.  It  is  surprising  how  we  get  attached  to  our  patients, 
merely  from  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  sufferings 
and  their  dangers.  It  is  incredible  what  a  glow  of  delight 
one  experiences,  when  a  patient  emerges  from  a  state  of 
imminent  danger  into  one  of  safety,  after  our  every 
faculty  has  been  long  kept  acutely,  painfully  terse  in  de- 
vising, and  balancing  and  watching  the  means  of  his 
safety — after  our  anxiety  has  been  fed  beyond  what  others 
can  understand  by  every  fluctuation  of  the  symptoms — 
every  alternation  of  hope  and  fear.  And  well  it  is  that 
we  do  feel  this  intense  excitement.  It  is  a  wholesome 
excitement .  under  its  influence  the  able  physician  feels 
his  faculties  invigorated,  his  reasoning  powers  sharpened, 
his  resources  increased.  The  second  source  of  plea- 
sure is  the  exercise  of  mind — energetic  exercise,  with  a 
great  and  adequate  object."  .  .  . 

"  How  are  you  to  succeed  in  this  profession  ?  You 
remember  the  story — whipped  perhaps  into  some  of 
us  as  school-boys — that  when  Demosthenes  was  asked 
what  was  the  first  essential  to  make  an  orator,  he  an- 
swered "  Delivery."  What  the  second  ?  "  Delivery." 
What  the  third?  "Delivery."  Now,  important  as 
delivery  was  to  Demosthenes,  so  ought  application  to  be 
to  you.  .  .  .  But,  says  the  clever  fellow,  '  I  need 
not  work,  I  may  enjoy  myself/  '  That  is  just  the  man 
that  ought  to  work  !  Even  selfishness  indicates  this,  as 
otherwise  he  throws  away  his  advantages,  and  reduces 
himself  to  ordinary  mediocrity.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
and  I  doubt  not  to  you  equally,  that  he  neglects  a  moral 
duty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  all  mere  stewards, 
and  I  will  only  remind  you  of  the  parable  of  the  talents." 

In  one  of  his  introductory  lectures  he  pleasantly 
remarks,  "It  will  be  an  object  which  I  shall  hold  pri- 
marily and  constantly  in  view,  to  give  you  information  up 
to  the  level  of  the  existing  state  of  medical  science :  to 
teach  you  the  doctrines  of  what  the  public  denominates 


on  a  vacancy  occurring,  he  was  elected  head  physician  at 
St.  George's.  The  last  mentioned  post  of  honour  appeared 
to  have  been  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  have  cost  him  his  life,  for  being  in  delicate  health 
at  the  time,  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  consequent  on  the 
election  produced  the  symptoms  of  consumption  which 
ultimately  brought  him  to  the  grave.  By  contending  for 
this  office,  he  felt  that  he  was  hazarding  his  all  with 
regard  to  worldly  distinction — all  that  he  had  so  long 
laboured  to  attain — for  defeat  would  at  once  have  des- 
troyed his  reputation.  But  he  was  so  generally  esteemed 
and  beloved,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  his  fears.  Both 
his  professional  brethren  and  private  friends  supported 
him  warmly,  and  his  opponent  felt  so  certain  of  defeat, 
that  he  left  the  field  before  the  time  appointed,  so  that 
he  was  elected  without  opposition. 

The  day  following  the  one  on  which  he  received  the 
appointment,  Dr.  Hope  removed  his  family  to  a  residence 
in  the  village  of  West  End.  The  duties  of  his  new  office 
were  light,  compared  with  his  former  labours,  and  would 
allow  of  his  living  a  short  distance  from  town.  He  felt 
too  that  relaxation  and  country  air  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  health,  he  therefore  joined  his  family  every 
evening  at  their  new  abode.  So  far,  however,  from  his 
health  being  improved  by  the  change,  he  gradually  grew 


worse  ;  but  he  did  not  give  up  his  practice  until  increased 


weakness  obliged  him  to  do 


He  then  removed  to 


Hampstead,  that  he  might  be  sufficiently  near  London  to 
see  his  friends,  but  far  enough  away  to  escape  the  urgent 
requests  of  his  patients. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  an  active,  ardent  mind  like 
Dr.  Hope's  could  ill  bear  the  debility  consequent  on  con- 
sumption, and  that  to  lay  down  his  honours  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  after  having  toiled  so  hard  to  attain 
them,  would  be  insupportable.  But  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  impa- 
tience, and  he  relinquished  his  hopes  of  future  wealth  and 
distinction  without  a  sigh.  The  fact  was,  he  placed  his 
confidence  implicitly  on  the  word  of  God,  and  it  opened 
to  him  a  brighter  future  than  aught  this  world  could 
offer.  His  character  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre  in 
his  last  hours.  He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1841,  in  his  fortv-first  year.  He  was  interred 
in  Highgate  Cemetery,  on  the  18th,  leaving  his  valuable 
works,  and  his  equally  valuable  example,  as  a  legacy  to 
the  world. 


THE     FOOTSTEPS     OF     SPRING. 

"  So  forth  issued  the  Seasons  of  the  year. 
First  lusty  spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers, 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  blooms  did  bear, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear, 
And  on  his  head  (a*  fit  for  warlike  stoures) 
A  gilt  engraven  morion  he  did  wear ; 
That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  fear." 

SPENSER. 

How,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  do  the  misty  and  un- 
meaning images  of  things  put  on  life  and  distinction,  and 
come  floating  before  us  in  living  reality  and  personifica- 
tion. How  desolate  would  the  human  heart  become  if 
all  communion  with  nature  was  shut  out.  What  aweary 
life  would  this  be,  if  we  were  doomed  to  pass  all  our  days 
amid  high  brick  walls,  and  surrounded  with  the  unceasing 
turmoil  of  commerce,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  so-called  civi- 
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lization.  Many  a  one,  whose  heart  is  not  yet  dried  up, 
and  in  whose  soul  there  still  lingers  a  love  for  the  green 
world  of  nature,  now  begins  to  feel  a  new  life  throbbing 
within,  as  though  the  flowers  of  home  and  childhood 
were  really  beginning  to  blossom  around  the  heart.  To 
one  possessing  such  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  return  of 
Spring  kindles  emotions  of  the  holiest  kind,  and  if  it  is 
his  fate  to  dwell  "  in  populous  cities,"  the  advent  is  still 
one  of  joy,  although  there,  there  are  no  green  fields,  nor 
blue  skies,  nor  budding  woods,  nor  blushing  flowers.  Brick 
walls  and  stones  wear  ever  the  same  dull  hue ;  the  sea- 
sons have  no  change  for  them ;  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter,  ever  and  always  alike.  In  a  great  city,  the 
true  character  of  the  soul  is  lost  and  peddled  away  in 
I  trifles,  and  nature  becomes  a  dumb,  unmeaning  phantasy. 
How  miserable  the  narrow  strip  of  dingy  sky  to  the 
dread  magnificence  of  heaven,  when  seen  from  the  green 
shoulder  of  some  sky-cleaving  hill !  How  wretched  the 
monotony  of  brick  walls,  compared  with  the  blue  uplands, 
the  green  meadows,  the  clustering  woods,  and  the  light 
fleecy  clouds,  flinging  their  shadows  upon  the  smiling 
landscape.  How  painful  the  eternal  roar  and  dust  of 
traffic  in  the  narrow  streets,  compared  with  the  sweet 
voices,  the  sunny  glades,  the  green  canopies,  the  solemn 
solitudes,  and  the  life-inspiring  breezes  of  nature !  God 
keep  us  from  being  entombed  alive  in  the  breathing  sepul- 
chre of  a  great  city  !  And  if  we  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
heathery  hills,  or  in  green  shady  nooks,  let  us  dwell  amid 
rocks  and  cairns,  and  hold  communion  with  nature  in 
her  own  rugged  wilds.  Better  to  be  shaken  and  perilled 
by  the  rushing  storm,  better  to  seek  for  music  in  the 
howling  blast  and  fell  swoop  of  the  tempest,  or  "  in  the 
boom  of  the  ocean  when  coming  home ;"  for  even  there, 
the  soul  may  drink  in  beauty, — even  there  the  heart  may 
expand  and  grow,  and  there  we  may  breathe  the  very 
breath  of  God. 

After  the  earth  has  been  rendered  desolate  by  the  un- 
sparing hand  of  winter,  the  trees  bereft  of  their  green 
garments,  the  flowers  buried  in  their  graves,  and  the  land 
parched  up  by  cracking  frosts  or  buried  beneath  rolling 
floods,  the  gentle  Spring  comes  with  lightsome  heart  and 
sunny  smile — like  a  loving  spirit  from  the  beauteous 
flower-land  of  heaven — bringing  with  her  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  another  world,  and  the  joyous  tears  of  angels 
made  holy  by  the  breath  of  God,  to  sanctify  and  reple- 
nish the  great  throbbing  heart  of  nature.  She  comes 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  sunny  feet,  and  golden  tresses 
dripping  from  the  crystal  waters  of  her  sheeny  home,  to 
fling  gold,  and  green,  and  beauty,  and  perfume  over  all 
the  budding  and  replenished  earth.  Birds  leave  their 
sunny  skies  afar  to  greet  her  with  their  gentle  songs ;  the 
breezes  come  from  the  warm  south,  toiling  their  long 
journey  across  the  wide,  wide  sea,  to  gather  up  the 
odours  which  she  scatters  over  hill  and  dale  ;  the  flowers 
wake  up  from  their  long  winter  sleep  to  gaze  upon  her 
loving  smiles ;  and  the  broad,  green  earth  exults  for  its 
verdurous  beauty,  and  bounds  with  a  lusty  and  impas- 
sioned joy. 

At  her  fairy  touch,  the  emerald  gates  of  the  season  fly 
open,  and  display  a  wide  expanse  of  living  and  budding 
beauty, — a  landscape  glittering  in  sunny  sheen,  like  a 
broad  ocean  basking  in  yellow  sunshine,  with  swelling 
uplands  gliding  away  into  the  distance  like  gently  heaving 
waves ;  and  beyond  all,  lie  the  dark  green  lands  of 
summer,  where  the  primeval  forests  stretch  awav  in  then* 
grandeur  j  and  where  the  breezes  float  over  valley  and 
stream,  laden  with  the  odours  of  wild  thyme,  and  reso- 
nant with  the  dreamy  music  of  the  wild  :  and  where  the 
clouds  are  so  dazzled  by  the  blinding  glare  that  they  lose 
their  way,  and  stand  gazing  in  bewilderment  upon  the 
broad  green  earth  which  lies  below. 

As  the  new  light  spreads  over  the  earth,  old  Winter  j 
gazes  out  from  his  sleety  lair,  and  when  his  giazed  eyes  j 
meet  her  serene  and  lovelv  smile,  his  teeth  chaffer  with  I 


dread,  for  he  knows  that  now  his  empire  must  fall.  He 
sends  forth  a  bleak  north  wind  among  the  ghastly  skele- 
tons of  last  summer,  and  over  the  new  buds  of  spring, 
and  this,  overhearing  the  husky  rustling  of  the  crisped 
reeds,  which  whisper  with  chattering  and  frozen  breath, 
severs  them  with  his  keen  shears,  and  hurls  them  pros- 
trate on  the  waters  of  the  marsh,  blanched,  withered  and 
dead,  as  trophies  of  his  master's  blasting  potency.  Still 
seeking  to  regain  his  despotism,  but  too  weak  to  fling 
his  icy  chains  again  upon  the  earth,  he  crushes  a  few 
early  flowers  between  his  trembling  fingers,  and  scatters 
them  in  ruins  upon  the  budding  ground ;  he  breathes  out 
a  blight  upon  the  forest,  but  the  trees  heed  not  his  deso- 
lating spell,  and  only  grow  more  vigorous  and  green  with 
the  new  life  with  which  they  have  been  endowed.  He 
gathers  himself  up  with  one  last  desperate  effort,  but  the 
warm  air  oppresses  him,  the  sweet  odours  annoy  him,  the 
light  blinds  and  confuses  him,  he  raves  wildly  and 
clutches  at  the  air ;  and,  with  the  last  pulses  of  his 'heart, 
the  hoary  tyrant  totters  in  his  footsteps,  his  long  withered 
fingers  let  fall  his  icy  sceptre  from  their  convulsive  grasp, 
and  he  sinks  down  in  dying  agonies  upon  the  soft  mossy 
carpet  of  the  rejoicing  earth ;  and,  behold  !  his  reign  is  at 
an  end.  The  daisies  look  up,  and  lo !  Winter's  grave 
has  closed  over  him,  and  mosses  and  grasses  and  all 
green  and  delicate  forms  have  begun  to  grow  above  it  ; 
for  although  the  flowers  tremble  when  they  hear  his 
name,  yet  will  they  sanctify  his  tomb  with  their  loveliness 
and  embalm  his  memory  in  their  own  odorous  breath. 
The  great  heart  of  Nature  beats  high  with  regenerated 
hope,  she  pours  forth  her  exultations  over  forest  and 
field,  over  mountain  and  stream,  moorland  and  lea, 
green  covert  and  mossy  dell.  The  air  vibrates  with  the 
swelling  choirs  of  unnumbered  birds,  and  the  great  world 
goes  dashing  on  more  exulting  than  before,  singing  a  new 
song  of  glory  as  it  ploughs  its  way  through  the  abysses  of 
cold  space. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  spring  have  a  tenfold  vigour 
and  freshness.  It  is  the  season  of  new  life,  new  hope, 
and  new  beauty.  The  leafing  of  the  trees,  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  flowers,  which  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  till  the  earth  is  mantled  all  over  with  lovely 
forms  and  glittering  hues  j  the  voices  of  the  sweet  bird's 
singing  their  songs  of  love,  all  repay  us  for  the  frosts  and 
sleets  of  winter,  and  lead  us  into  the  ardent  embraces  of 
the  refulgent  summer. 

"  The  budding  floweret  blushes  at  the  light, 

The  mees  be  sprinkled  with  the  yellow  hue, 

In  daisied  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight, 

The  neshe  young  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew  ; 

The  trees  enleafed,  into  heaven  straught, 

When  gentle  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  dire  is  brought. 

The  evening  comes,  and  brings  the  dew  along, 

The  rodie  welkin  sheeneth  to  the  eyne, 

Around  the  alestake  minstrels  sing  the  song, 

Young  ivy  round  the  door-post  doth  entwine." — CHATTERTON. 
Before  winter  has  well  retreated  from  the  fields,  a  few  of 
the  earliest  flowers  appear,  those  free,  wild  children  of 
the  earth,  and  create  a  new  sensation  akin  to  that  which 
accompanies  those  faint  echoes  of  distant  music,  which 
we  sometimes  hear  in  dreams.  Milton  invokes  them 
in  his  "  Lycidas,"  in  a  strain  full  of  the  sweetest  poetry, 
soft  and  soothing,  like  the  fabled  melody  of  the  dying 
swan. 

"  Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  rise, 

Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  laps  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers." 

Among  the  first  spring  flowers  we  find  the  daisy  that' 
"never  dies/'  the  dwarf  furze,  and  the  little  chick- 
weed,  although  these  may  better  be  regarded  as  the  few 
connecting  links  between  autumn  and  spring;  for  winter 
never  KIUS  them  quite,  and  when  the  frosts  Dreak  up  they 
put  forth  a  new  show  of  blossoms,  as  though  proud  of 
ri.^ii-  .snflfoi'inas  in  struggling  to  keep  the  world  from  being 
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floverless.  Then  comes  the  little  whitlow  grass,  and  the 
meek  speedwell, 

"  Looking  up  with  gentle  eye  of  blue 
To  the  younger  sky  of  the  self-same  hue." 

and  that  most  lovely  of  spring  flowers,  the  snowdrop  ; 
may  the  blessings  of  heaven  rest  upon  it,  for  its  un- 
sullied beauty;  how  beauteous  in  its  snowy  whiteness 
this  gentle  firstling  of  the  year,  tender  and  pure,  and 
heedless  of  clouds  and  storms.  We  think  of  the  time, 
when  long,  long  ago,  we  were  ourselves  in  the  budding 
spring-time  of  life,  and  when  our  childish  hopes  were 
all  confined  within  the  old  house,  which  stood  on  the 
corner  of  a  wide  common,  embosomed  in  ivy  and  tall 
trees  ;  with  its  thatched  roof,  its  old  fantastic  porch,  and 
great,  grim  spectre  chimnies.  Then  we  saw  and  felt  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  as  though  they  and  their 
influences  passed  through  our  young  hearts.  Then  when 
winter  came,  the  dazzling  snow  lay  like  a  cold  and  quiet 
shroud  over  every  hill  and  dale ;  there  were  long  icicles 
hanging  to  the  window  frames,  and  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  when  they  glittered  in  the  sun  we 
thought  that  some  gentle  fairy  must  have  hung  them 
there,  to  make  old  Winter  smile.  Every  blade  of  grass 
was  dusted  with  diamonds  and  glittering  sparks,  and  the 
grey  sky  hung  above  the  snow,  as  though  dazzled  and 
spell-bound  by  its  whiteness.  Then  at  night  there  were 
strange  sounds,  hollow  dirge-like  meanings  among  the 
trees,  and  the  dead  leaves  and  broken  branches  made  a 
husky  and  a  doleful  rattling  out  of  doors ;  and  our  little 
hearts  began  to  throb  with  fear.  Then  we  thought  of 
sailors  on  the  frozen  ocean,  and  of  those  who  had  died  in 
shipwreck,  and  whose  dead  bodies  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  boiling  surges  of  the  sea.  But,  oh !  no  pen 
or  tongue  can  tell  how  our  childish  spirits  fluttered  when 
we  found  the  first  snowdrop  of  the  spring.  Then  we 
thought  of  all  the  flowers  that  were  coming  to  greet  us 
with  their  smiles ;  of  the  sweet  birds  who  all  the  live- 
long summer  day  sing  songs  of  joy  and  love.  Then  have 
we  thought  in  our  childish  hope  that  summer  would  soon 
come,  and  then  there  would  be  no  frost  or  snow,  but 
sunshine  and  soft  air,  and  we  would  go  away  into  the 
green  woods  with  our  merry  companions,  to  gather  but- 
tercups and  daisies,  and  blue-bells  and  heather-blooms. 
And  then  emotions  were  awakened  in  our  young  bosoms 
such  as  we  could  not  tell,  and  which  will  never  again 
be  renewed ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  childish  joy, 
we  have  sat  down  upon  the  ground  to  weep  j  for  then 
our  tears  would  flow  at  the  bidding  of  the  heart,  and 
were  not  restrained  by  the  asperities  of  a  cold  and  cal- 
lous world. 

There  is  no  month  of  the  year  so  dreary  as  February,  but 
even  then  we  find  the  grass  green  upon  the  meadows,  and 
the  hedges  putting  forth  innumerable  slender  stems  and  de- 
licate green  leaves.  In  the  meadows  we  find  the  pretty 
vernal  crocus,  invested  with  a  loveliness  of  its  own,  and  one 
of  the  most  welcome  plants  of  spring.  In  the  places  where 
it  abounds,  the  meadows  are  radiant  spots,  the  full  blown 
cups  stand  open  to  invite  the  first  butterfly — and  it  offers 
some  store  to  the  diligent  bees  when  flowers  are  scarce. 
In  the  hedges  too  we  find  the  dandelion,  the  "  sunflower  of 
spring,"  displaying  its  golden  stars,  and  giving  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  quiet  country  lanes.  Then  come  the  daf- 
fodil, the  mezereon,  the  celandine,  the  violets,  primroses 
and  cowslips,  and  a  long  train  of  flowers  :  and  as  the 
season  advances,  legions  of  buttercups  come  into  bloom, 
dressing  all  the  fields  in  a  gaudy  yellow  livery,  and 
spreading  a  carpet  of  burnished  gold  for  the  fairy  foot- 
steps of  the  laughing  summer. 

In  the  woods  we  find  nature  busy  at  work  preparing 
delicate  trellis  work,  rich  tapestry,  and  bowers  of  en- 
chantment. The  wood  anemone  begins  to  display  its 
snowy  buds  and  delicate  'leaves,  and  it  will  soon  cover 
every  spot  of  ground  ;  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
deep  blue  of  the  wild  hyacinth,  and  the  pale  yellow  of 


the  primrose,  while  trembling  in  youth  and  beauty  under 
every  bush  and  tree.  The  marsh-marigold,  which  has 
had  to  endure  the  cold  sleets  and  bleak  winds,  beside  the 
gloomy  river,  where  the  rough  winds  make  their  wild 
music  on  the  harp  of  reeds ;  now  puts  forth  its  blossoms, 
and  looks  around  with  deligh-t  upon  the  delicate  sedges 
and  reeds  which  are  springing  up  in  the  quiet  bays  and 
inlets ;  &nd  hopes  that  winter  may  never  come  again, 
but  that  ifc  will  be  spring  time  all  the  year,  with  such 
blue  skies,  and  soft  showers,  and  lovely  sunshine. 

Nature  makes  such  rapid  progress  that  we  are  some- 
times startled  by  the  wonderful  effect  which  a  warm 
shower,  or  a  day  or  two  of  sunshine  will  produce.  A 
dim  sprinkling  of  green  comes  over  the  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  in  two  or  three  days  they  are  in  full  leaf. 
Old  stone  walls,  and  trees  which  grow  in  quiet  nooks, 
wear  beautiful  colours  by  the  drapery  of  mosses,  lichens, 
fungi,  and  liverworts  which  cover  them.  We  observe 
these  parasites  of  every  conceivable  form  and  colour, 
silver  grey,  rich  velvety  green,  pale  primrose,  deep 
orange,  and  tints  which  deepen  down  from  pale  amber 
to  the  rich  hue  of  the  chestnut,  or  to  the  jetty  blackness 
which  enwraps  the  boles  and  knots  of  the  great  oaks. 
Here  and  there  in  the  wood,  the  ivy  has  formed  a  thick 
bower,  and  when  our  eyes  glance  upon  its  deep  green, 
we  have  dim  thoughts  of  ripe  corn  fields,  and  scarlet 
poppies,  and  all  the  garniture  of  summer,  forgetting  that 
the  trees  above  us  are  not  yet  in  leaf.  There  are 
always  a  great  many  little  water  runnels,  clear  and  spark- 
ling, as  they  go  tripping  along  through  green  banks  of 
wet  hair  moss,  where  the  pale  green  sprays  of  the  hare- 
bell, and  the  leaves  of  the  modest  primrose  betoken 
that  there  will  soon  be  many  blossoms  there.  Even 
during  March,  while  the  trees  are  yet  leafless,  the  forest 
begins  to  kindle  into  life ;  on  a  mild,  sunny  day,  merry 
troops  of  winged  insects  are  dancing  in  the  golden  light, 
and  frisking*  overhead,  as  if  overjoyed  at  the  return  of 
spring  j  or  perchance  the  warmth  has  awakened  them  so 
suddenly  from  their  earthly  sepulchre  to  a  world  of  new 
life  and  beauty,  that  they  are  not  strictly  compos  mentis, 
but  in  fact  somewhat  crazy  and  intoxicated  with  sun- 
beams. By  the  end  of  April  the  whole  forest  is  clothed 
in  a  garment  of  emerald  green,  and  every  leaf  glistens  in 
the  sunshine.  The  stately  elm  is  well  covered  with  its 
bright  mantle  of  leaves.  The  oak  has  a  strange  reddish 
tinge,  as  though  he  had  slept  so  soundly  during  the 
frosts,  that  on  being  awakened  suddenly  by  the  strong  glare 
of  light,  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  in  his  confusion 
had  thrust  on  his  worn-out  autumn  clothes,  instead  of 
the  new  ones  which  had  been  provided  for  him.  That 
loveliest  of  all  forest  trees,  the  beech,  begins  to  show  its 
brownish  purple  sprays,  and  the  Spanish  chestnuts  open 
their  great  fan-like  leaves  of  lovely  green,  and  wherever 
we  turn,  either  in  lane  or  forest,  we  encounter  the  soft 
emerald  hue  of  the  lime,  the  very  personification  of 
spring,  in  the  delicious  green  of  its  leaves,  and  the  rich 
perfume  of  its  many  blossoms.  Then  too  the  silvery 
birch  quivers  and  trembles  in  the  gentle  breeze  with  its 
ovate  leaves  and  catkins,  so  fragile  and  delicate  in  its 
outline,  that  it  is  more  like  a  spirit  haunting  the  solitudes 
than  a  tree  of  any  kind.  The  blackthorns  which  grow 
in  clumps  in  the  woods,  and  which  hedge  the  fields 
and  meadows  for  miles  and  miles,  now  become  covered 
with  their  milk-like  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
orchards  and  gardens  begin  to  look  like  great  mountains 
of  crimson  or  snowy  foam.  WThichever  way  we  turn,  we 
see  the  broad  earth  mantled  in  a  garniture  of  beauty, 
and  robed  from  head  to  foot  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
And  so,  night  and  day  this  silent  work  goes  on,  the  little 
brooks  go  hurrying  along  in  quest  of  flowers,  the  gentle 
winds  waft  the  sweet  breath  of  the  woods  over  every 
hill  and  dale,  the  flowers  come  forth  in  merry  bands 
to  rejoice  for  this  happy  time  of  promise,  and  Nature, 
with  her  invisible  fingers,  makes  all  delicate  and  goodly 
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forms,  and  flings  upon  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  eartl 
all  the  beauties  of  God's  great  creation,  and  all  halloweu 
influences  for  the  human  heart. 

What  would  all  this  living  and  growing  beauty  be,  i 
there  were  no  birds  ?  What  charms  would  there  be  in 
forest  dell,  in  green  lane,  or  on  the  mountain's  side,  i 
there  were  no  voices  for  the  echoes  to  play  with  ?  Tha 
heavenly  music  so  subdues  us  with  its  influence,  that  oui 
pulses  throb  with  exultation,  and  our  hearts  beat  higl 
with  thankfulness.  Who  could  cherish  sordid  thoughts 
or  misanthropic  feelings  while  listening  to  their  impas 
sioned  outbursts  of  song,  wantoning  in  very  joyousness 
arid  buoyancy  of  heart  ?  Verily,  birds  were  sent  to 
us  a  foretaste  of  the  music  which  haunts  those  higher 
spheres,  where  all  is  beatification  and  endless  joy  !  Before 
a  leaf  is  on  the  trees,  we  hear  the  rich  whistle  of  the 
blackbird,  and  the  loud  note  of  the  missel-thrush;  the 
song-thrush,  too,  will  now  and  then  strike  up  a  few  notes 
from  the  leafless  brake,  and  then  pause  to  listen  to  the 
echoes  which  his  own  song  has  awakened.  High  up 
among  the  branches,  the  villages  of  the  rooks  are  al 
life  and  anxiety.  The  dreamy  cawing  which  fills  the  air 
around  is  a  sound  particularly  spring-like.  Incessant 
quarrels  take  place  among  the  rooks,  and  many  a  nest  is 
broken  up  and  recommenced  amid  the  general  clamour, 
before  they  subside  into  one  harmonious  family ;  and 
then  the  work  commences  in  true  earnest ;  and  as  the 
buds  burst  and  the  leaves  expand  around  them,  their 
whole  souls  become  absorbed  in  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paring for  the  solicitudes  of  parental  love.  On  the  first 
glimmering  of  sunshine  in  the  grey  sky,  the  lark  springs 
up  from  his  flowery  bed,  and  mounting  upward  to  the 
heaven's  azure  floor,  pours  forth  one  continued  flood  oi 
song,  note  after  note,  higher  and  higher,  making  all  the 
welkin  ring,  and  seeming  like  a  voice  from  the  sublime 
spirit-land  of  God. 

"  The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 

Saluteth  in  his  song  the  morrow  grey  ; 

And  fiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright 

That  all  the  Orient  laugheth  of  the  sight ; 

And  with  his  streames  dricth  in  the  greves 

The  silver  droppes  hanging  on  the  leaves  "—CHAUCER. 

And  as  the  year  wears  on,  little  birds  come  dropping 
in  by  twos  and  threes ;  the  wryneck,  with  its  beautiful 
plumage,  marked  with  every  variety  of  dazzling  colour ; 
the  tiny  willow-wren,  with  its  shrill  chirp,  hopping  and 
skipping,  and  flitting  among  the  osier-beds;  the  blue 
titmouse,  with  its  soft  plumage  ;  and  the  gay  yellow- 
hammer,  and  the  wood-lark ;  all  make  such  a  "  sweet 
piping"  that  the  woods  echo  with  their  songs  ;  and  in  the 
deep  green  solitude  we  hear  the  mournful  cooing  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  as  he  shares  with  his  mate  her  watchfulness; 
and  in  every  lane  and  field  we  hear  the  spring-note  of  the 
cuckoo,  which,  either  from  its  peculiar  sound,  or  from 
the  memories  which  crowd  upon  us  when  we  hear  it, 
seems  to  ring  through  our  very  hearts,  and  make  the 
blood  mantle  to  our  cheeks  with  inexpressible  excitement. 
And  when  the  wood-ant  begins  to  build  her  nest,  and 
butterflies  and  gaudy  moths  go  sporting  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  when  the  hedges  are  filled  with  fragrant  and  snowy 
blooms,  and  the  whole  floor  of  earth  is  jewelled  with 
unnumbered  flowers ;  the  blessed  nightingale  comes,  like 
a  spirit  which  has  winged  its  lonely  flight  from  Heaven, 
to  tell  how  angels  sigh  and  sorrow  for  us;  And  when  all 
is  hushed  in  solemn  stillness,  and  when  night  has 
wrapped  the  earth  in  her  soft  mantle,  and  the  flowers  sit 
weeping  in  dewy  silence ;  the  woods  gush  with  magic 
melodies,  sometimes  low  and  plaintive,  like  the  sobbing  of 
some  sorrowful  spirit,  who  seeks  for  sympathy  for  his  woes 
among  the  weeping  flowers,  and  then  bursting  forth  in 
rich  swelling  tones,  like  those  fair  sounds  which  echo  amid 
eastern  bowers;  or  as  the  hosannahs  of  worshipping 
angels  floating  over,  peaceful  waters  in  the  pleasant  lands 
Paradise.  Oh  !  truly,  if  aught  of  that  holy  music 
which  enraptured  our  first  parents  in  Eden  has  been  at 


all  preserved,  the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  indeed  a 
fragment  which  has  yet  survived  through  the  many 
rolling  years,  and  floods  of  onward  time. 

And  now,  as  the  months  wear  on,  and  May  comes  with 
its  miles  and  miles  of  snowy  hawthorn  blossoms,  the 
gentle  Spring,  so  loved  and  greeted,  must  resign  her  in- 
heritance to  her  devoted  sister — Summer.  And  so  the 
Seasons  keep  their  whirling  round,  and  form  the  cycle 
of  the  changing  year.  And  so,  the  many  forms  and  hues 
which  nature  brings  us  from  afar,  and  the  sacred  influ- 
ences which  dwell  around  us  on  the  earth,  make  this  fair 
world — if  we  will  but  love  each  other — a  home  of  beauty 
and  of  joy.  The  Seasons  glide  into  each  other  noiselessly 
and  without  jar,  as  light  and  darkness  at  dawning  or  at 
nightfall.  From  the  bleak  and  barren  Winter  comes  the 
fresh  and  budding  Spring,  bursting  as  it  were  from  the 
cold  and  obdurate  granite  of  a  frozen  world  to  dissolve 
the  death-spell,  and  to  replenish  all  things  with  new 
beauty  and  with  life.  And  when  Summer  comes,  she 
will  find  the  earth  all  dight  with  flowers,  the  trees  proud 
and  exulting  for  the  green  drapery  which  they  wear  upon 
their  lusty  arms,  and  every  hill  and  dale  echoing  a  happy, 
happy  welcome.  And  Summer  treads  lightly  over  the  turf, 
and  gives  each  tender  flower  a  loving  kiss,  and  in  the 
lustre  of  her  ruddy  cheek,  they  take  new  hope  and  put 
forth  fruits  in  plenty.  And  then  Autumn  glides  almost 
inaudibly  through  the  rustling  leaves,  carrying  the 
faded  Summer  in  her  arms,  and  sprinkling  each  leaf 
with  the  scarlet  blood  of  her  dying  sister.  And  she,  too, 
must  depart  into  the  spirit-land  of  beauty  when  her  time 
shall  come. 

But  soon  Spring  comes  again,  and,  although  the  snow 
beats  in  her  face,  and  the  winds  howl  around  her, 
she  still  strives  on,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  few  fragile 
blossoms,  and  lights  upon  the  earth  in  time  to  catch 
old  Winter's  latest  breath.  Verily  there  is  neither  fiction 
nor  fable ;  and  here,  in  the  very  death  of  the  world  lies 
the  germ  of  regeneration  and  life — the  Phoenix  soaring 
from  the  ashes  of  itself  ! 


tot 


THE    FORBIDDEN    FRUIT. 

[T  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
ittle  Alfred  Ferguson  had  just  arrived  at  the  old  farm-house 
,o  spend  the  holidays  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  Fell.  The 
ea-table  was  spread  with  all  manner  of  good  things,  and 
he  thick  cream  came  rolling  out  of  the  jug  with  so  much 
difficulty,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  helped  out  with  a 
ipoon  before  it  could  drop  into  the  aromatic  tea  in  the 
•Id-fashioned  tea  cups.  Alfred  was  in  his  element,  for 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  eating, 
and  he  drank  three  large  cups  of  tea,  and  consumed  so  much 
muffin,  and  marmalade,  and  apple  preserve,  that  he  felt 
quite  uncomfortable.  This  subsided  into  drowsiness,  and 
oon  after  tea  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  had  to  be  carried  to 
ted. 

The  next  morning,  Alfred  was  awakened  by  the  sun 
hining  through  the  white  window  curtains  of  his  little 
oorn,  and,  drawing  up  the  blind  and  opening  the  window, 
le  looked  out  into  the  orchard  beneath.  There  he  beheld 
a  sight  which  made  his  mouth  water,  for  the  enclosure 
was  stocked  with  fruit  of  all  descriptions.  Upon  some 
;rees  the  fruit  was  just  forming;  others  had  their 
ranches  weighed  down  almost  to  the  ground  with  their 
mrden ;  and  under  Alfred's  window  was  a  fine  cherry 
ree,  loaded  with  ripe  black-heart  cherries.  Alfred  leaned 
>ut,  and  extended  his  arm  to  seize  a  bough,  but  though 
t  looked  near,  it  was  just  out  of  reach  of  his  fingers.  He 
losed  the  window  with  a  sigh,  and  he  proceeded  to  dress 
limself. 
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" Alfred !  cousin  Alfred  ! "  shouted  a  merry  voice, 
"  are  you  up  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Alfred,  presenting  himself  at  the 
door,  "  and  dressed  too.  Why,  Tom,  how  did  you 
arrive  so  early  this  morning  ?  I  thought  you  were  not 
coming  till  to-morrow." 

"  No  more  I  was,  but  Harry  Thompson  was  coming 
away  to-day,  and  his  father  offered  to  give  me  a  lift  in 
the  gig,  if  I  would  get  leave  to  return  with  them." 

After  breakfast,  the  two  boys  went  to  amuse  themselves 
about  the  farm,  to  look  at  the  calves  and  gather  in  the  eggs. 
The  cows  had  been  milked,  and  the  pigs  fed  early  in  the 
morning,  so  they  missed  these  pleasant  scenes,  but  they 
found  an  agreeable  excitement  in  looking  for  the  turkey- 
hen,  who  had  laid  her  eggs  in  some  secret  corner,  and 
had  now  absconded  to  sit  upon  them,  only  making  her 
appearance  occasionally  for  food.  Down  in  the  low  field 
they  found  her,  where  she  had  made  her  nest  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall.  Then  they  rambled  along  the  pathways,  and 
over  the  stiles,  until  they  came  into  a  little  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  stables,  which  led  them  past  the  orchard. 

"  Oh !  Tom,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  "  mayn't  we  go  into 
orchard?" 

"  To  be  sure,  but  we  can't  get  in  this  way,  we  shall 
have  to  go  round  the  front  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
fine  breeze  in  the  night,  I  dare  say  there  will  be  plenty 
of  fruit  on  the  ground." 

So  round  the  house  went  the  two  boys,  and  into  the 
orchard.  They  found  a  good  many  windfalls,  and  Alfred 
filled  his  pockets.  At  length  they  came  to  the  black- 
heart  cherry  tree. 

"This  is  the  tree  of  trees,"  said  Tom.  "There  are 
no  such  cherries  as  these  for  miles  round,  and  my  father 
is  going  to  send  them  to  the  Horticultural  Show  at 
Armitage." 

"The  wind  has  not  blown  any  cherries  down,"  said 
Alfred. 

"  No,  the  tree  is  in  a  sheltered  situation.  My  father 
is  so  particular  about  these  cherries,  that  he  has  forbidden 
me  to  climb  the  tree ;  but  I  think  he  can't  object  to  our 
going  up  this  ladder  that  is  placed  so  conveniently,  and 
taking  just  a  few.  There  are  plenty  of  them." 

Alfred  and  Tom  were  in  the  midst  of  their  feast,  when 
Mr.  Fell  suddenly  appeared  under  the  tree. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said  to  Tom,  "  I  thought  I  told  you 
that  I  did  not  wish  you  to  gather  these  cherries." 

"  No,  father,  you  only  said  that  I  was  not  to  climb  the 
tree,  because  I  might  injure  the  branches." 

"  But  my  prohibition  was  intended  to  extend  to  your 
taking  the  fruit  in  any  way.  Come  down  immediately, 
both  of  you,  and  be  off  in  the  house  to  your  dinner, 
which  must  be  nearly  ready." 

After  dinner,  Harry  Thompson,  who  lived  about  four 
miles  distant,  made  his  appearance,  and  then  a  whole 
host  of  Tom's  cousins,  both  boys  and  girls.  It  was  a 
beautiful  afternoon,  and  they  all  went  to  play  in  the 
garden,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  situated  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  Here  were  many  arbours,  and  seats  in  quiet 
corners,  and  tall  box  hedges  that  made  the  place  almost 
a  labyrinth  for  those  who  did  not  know  it ;  for  people 
could  not  be  sure  when  they  got  behind  these liedges,  in 
which  direction  they  were  going.  After  trying  several 
games,  some  of  the  children  suggested  that  it  was  the 
very  place  for  hide-and-seek. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Tom,  "  we  will  hide  in  couples,  all 
but  one,  and  the  first  couple  that  he  finds,  the  eldest 
shall  take  his  place." 

They  cast  lots  for  the  seeker,  and  Alfred  Ferguson  was 
left  out.  The  rest  then  paired  off,  and  dispersed  all  over 
the  garden.  Some  were  for  going  into  the  orchard,  but 
there  were  no  snug  corners  there,  Tom  said,  so  they  con- 
tented themselves  where  they  were.  At  length  the  cry 
resounded  "Hid  !  Hid  ! "  And  Alfred  sought  up  and  down 
between  the  box  hedges,  and  in  and  behind  the  arbours, 


but  in  vain.  Once,  indeed,  he  thought  he  saw  some  one 
flit  before  him  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  but  the  object  imme- 
diately disappeared.  At  last  he  fancied  some  of  them 
must  be  hidden  in  the  orchard,  and  thither  he  directed 
his  steps.  No  one  was  to  be  found  there  either,  and  he 
was  returning  towards  the  garden,  whence  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  "tabooed  tree."  He  thought  he 
would  go  nearer,  and  have  just  one  look  at  those  beautiful 
shining  cherries.  Alas  !  he  knew  not  how  subtle  a  thing 
temptation  is,  how  it  enters  at  the  eyes,  and  dwells  in  the 
ideas,  until  it  urges  on  to  outward  action. 

Alfred  gazed  on  the  cherries  until  he  thought  that  he 
should  just  like  to  have  half-a-dozen,  which  would,  he 
said  to  himself,  never  be  missed.  So  he  climbed  up  a 
little  way,  for  the  ladder  was  removed,  and  had  gathered 
three  cherries  from  one  of  the  undermost  boughs,  when 
he  heard  a  shout,  and  his  name  repeatedly  called.  He 
descended  in  a  great  hurry,  tearing  a  hole  in  his  jacket 
by  the  way,  and  ran  through  the  gate  into  the  garden. 
There  he  found  Harry  Thompson,  who,  with  his  com- 
panion, was  quite  tired  of  waiting  to  be  found,  and  whose 
voice  it  was  that  had  been  calling. 

"  Why,  my  good  fellow,"  exclaimed  Harry,  "  what 
were  you  doing  so  long  in  the  orchard  ?  Could  you  not 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  nobody  was  there  ? " 

"  I  thought  some  of  you  might  be  up  in  the  trees," 
stammered  Alfred. 

"  I  dare  say,  when  we  have  girls  to  hide  with,  as  if 
they  could  climb  !  Come,  Master  Alfred,  don't  talk  to 
me,  you  know  very  well  that  you  have  been  at  the  fruit, 
instead  of  looking  for  us." 

Alfred  became  indignant.  "  I  might  be  a  baby,"  he 
said. 

Just  at  this  moment  up  came  Tom  and  several  of  the 
others. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  inquired  he.  "  Alfred,  you  look 
vexed." 

Alfred  was  very  much  afraid  lest  Tom  should  suspect 
anything,  so  he  made  some  slight  answer,  and  then  pro- 
posed a  game  at  leap-frog.  Soon  after  the  children  were 
all  called  in  to  tea,  and  then  arrived  the  covered  waggon 
for  Tom's  cousins,  who  were  packed  into  it  to  the  num- 
ber or  eight  or  ten,  and  went  oft*  at  sunset,  a  merry  party, 
to  their  distant  homes. 

Harry  Thompson  remained  all  night,  to  Alfred's  great 
annoyance,  for  he  fancied  that  he  watched  him,  and  was 
thinking  about  the  fruit.  He  left  early  the  next  morning, 
and  Tom  went  with  him  a  part  of  the  way,  having  in  vain 
invited  his  cousin  to  be  of  the  party.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  Alfred,  who  had  pretended  to  be  very  sleepy, 
jumped  up  and  dressed  himself,  and  finding  none  of  the 
servants  about,  went  out  by  the  front  door,  which  he 
found  open,  into  the  garden. 

To  tell  the  truth,  our  hero  had  been  hankering  after 
the  forbidden  fruit  all  night.  He  had  dreamed  a  delightful 
dream  about  being  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  eating 
his  fill  of  the  cherries  without  any  one  coming  to  hinder 
him.  When  he  awoke,  his  first  thought  was  of  them, 
and  he  lay  trying  to  invent  a  plan  of  satisfying  his  longing 
without  being  found  out.  Tom's  early  walk  with  Harry 
presented  the  very  opportunity  he  desired  ;  so  he  turned 
heavily  over  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  feigned  to  be  too 
sleepy  to  understand,  when  Tom  came  to  his  bedside  to 
ask  him  to  go  with  them, 

Having  climbed  over  the  gate  of  tne  orcnard,  for  it 
was  always  locked  at  night,  Alfred  proceeded  to  the 
cherry-tree.  The  ladder  was  still  there,  for  John  the 
gardener,  had  been  gathering  some  of  the  cherries  over- 
night, in  order  that  Harry  might  take  them  with  him  as 
a  present  to  his  mother.  Alfred  eagerly  ascended  into 
the  midst  of  the  boughs,  and  then,  placing  himself  in  a 
comfortable  position,  ate  as  many  as  he  dared.  Just  as 
was  about  to  descend,  he  leaned  too  hard  upon  a  slender 
bough  and  it  broke.  Alfred  was  much  annoyed,  for  he 
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knew  that  if  any  one  saw  it,  they  would  immediately 
suspect  that  some  person  had  been  in  the  tree,  and  he 
propped  it  up  as  well  as  he  could  again  fit  the  t'i'.scr 
branches.  Then  he  climbed  the  gate,  and,  stealing  gently 
in  at  the  house-door,  ran  quickly  up-stairs,  hoping  that 
neither  his  exit  nor  his  entrance  had  been  discovered. 
The  breakfast-bell  rang  soon  afterwards,  and  giving  a 
hasty  glance  into  the  mirror  to  see  that  his  hair  and  collar 
were  straight,  Alfred  went  down  trying  to  look  cool  and 
calm,  as  he  entered  the  breakfast-room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fell  had  just  received  some  very  im- 
portant letters,  which  they  were  reading  together,  occa- 
sionally making  remarks  upon  them  to  each  other  in  a 
low  tone,  and  they  scarcely  noticed  Alfred  as  he  walked 
in  and  took  his  seat.  His  aunt  handed  him  his  cup  of 
coffee,  and  told  him  to  help  himself  to  whatever  he 
pleased,  and  then  turned  again  to  her  letters. 

Towards  the  middle  of  breakfast,  Tom  came  in,  looking 
hearty  and  ruddy  after  his  morning's  walk.  Yet  he 
seemed  vexed  about  something,  and  he  went  straight  up 
to  his  father,  without  noticing  Alfred. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "John  has  just  been  telling  me 
that  he  is  sure  that  some  one  has  been  at  the  black-heart 
cherries,  for  a  branch  is  broken,  and  is  hanging  straight 
down.  He  is  quite  positive,  about  it.  He  was  gathering 
cherries  last  night  for  Harry  to  take  with  him,  and  no 
branch  was  broken  then.  I  have  come  to  tell  you, 
because  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  done  it." 

Alfred  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  knocked  together. 
He  was  eating  an  egg,  and  his  hands  trembled  so  that  he 
smeared  his  chin  with  the  yolk,  and  let  a  quantity  drop 
upon  his  light  checked  waistcoat.  Still  he  pretended  to 
be  so  absorbed  in  his  breakfast  as  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  what  was  going  on. 

"  Alfred  !  "  said  his  uncle.  The  boy  gave  a  start,  and 
nearly  upset  his  coffee,  but  looked  up  nevertheless, 
making  a  violent  effort  to  meet  his  uncle's  eye.  "  Alfred," 
continued  Mr.  Fell,  "  do  you  know  anything  about  this 
broken  branch  of  the  cherry  tree  ? " 

"  No-o-o,"  stammered  Alfred. 

"  Think  again,  nephew.     Are  you  quite  sure  ? " 

"  Indeed  uncle,"  persisted  the  boy,  waxing  bolder  in 
his  denial,  "  indeed  uncle,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  had  better  tell  me  the  truth  at  once,"  said  the 
uncle,  "  for  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  punish  you  severely. 
Your  face  witnesses  against  you,  Alfred." 

The  culprit  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  again,  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  Tom  looked  intently  at  his 
cousin.  "  I  wonder  I  never  observed  it  before,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  Alfred,  I  am  sure  it  is  you  who  have  taken 
the  cherries,  for  your  teeth  are  all  stained  with  them." 

Concealment  was  no  longer  practicable.  After  a  tedious 
cross-examination,  Alfred  admitted  his  guilt,  with  many 
tears,  and  earnest  entreaties  to  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  Fell  was  for  bestowing  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
him,  which,  he  said,  would  make  him  remember  his  fault 
all  his  life.  But  Mrs.  Fell  pleaded  for  milder  measures, 
telling  her  husband  that  she  did  not  think  that  corporal 
punishment  ever  did  any  good  j  but  often,  on  the  con- 
trary, hardened  a  boy's  conscience,  and  injured  his  sense 
of  justice.  So  it  was  at  length  determined  that  Alfred 
should  be  sent  home  to  his  father,  and  that  Mr.  Fell 
should  at  the  same  time  write  to  his  brother-iri-law, 
telling  him  of  his  son's  ill-behaviour,  and  leaving  it  to 
him  to  decide  upon  the  punishment. 

Our  space  permits  us  not  to  enter  into  further  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  were  reformatory  rather  than  severe,  and  that 
their  good  effects  were  long  apparent  in  Alfred's  growing 
self-denial  of  the  appetite  for  dainties  which  so  degraded 
him,  and  in  his  general  improvement  in  truthfulness  and 
integrity. 

My  little  boys  and  girls,  which  do  you  think  the 
greater  sin,  greediness  or  falsehood  ?  Decidedly  you  will 


answer  "  Falsehood."  But  remember  that  greediness  is 
so  low  a  vice  that  those  under  its  influence  are  ashamed 
to  own  their  weakness,  while  it  is  so  absorbing  a  pro- 
pensity, that  they  will  go  any  length  to  gratify  it.  Then 
you  will  see  that  an  excessive  love  of  eating  is  a  failing 
above  all  others  most  likely  to  lead  to  constant  petty 
deception  and  occasional  actual  falsehood. 


SELF  COUNSEL. 

Away  with  all  this  dull  despairing, 

Let  us  rather  seek  to  cope 
By  a  strong  and  noble  daring. 

With  the  fears  which  banish  Ho^e. 
She,  the  calm  and  gentle  spirit, 

With  her  sweet  and  earnest  voice, 
At  our  closed  hearts  waits  to  whisper, 

"  It  were  wiser  to  rejoice." 

Sorrow  strongly  may  have  hound  us, 

For  she  weaves  an  iron  chain  ; 
Sturdy  rebels  hath  she  found  us, 

Struggling  to  be  free  again. 
Were  it  not  the  truest  wisdom, 

Carefully  each  link  to  test? 
One  might  yield  to  hopeful  striving', 

And  thus  free  us  of  the  rest. 

Away  with  al)  our  vain  repining, 

\Vhut  a  heap  of  mental  dross 
Do  we  lose  in  that  refining, 

Which  we  deem  our  hurt  or  loss. 
With  the  coarser  earth  imbedded, 

None  the  precious  ore  had  told, 
'Twas  the  searching  fire  of  trial, 

Showed  the  shining  vein  of  gold. 

Earnest  is  the  soul's  aspiring, 

Upward  is  the  true  eye's  gaze, 
Pilgrim  feet  still  pass  untiring, 

Onward  o'er  Life's  roughest  ways. 
So  let  us,  in  faith  and  patience, 

Lay  our  cold  complainings  down, 
Joyful,  though  we  bear  the  crosses, 

In  our  hope  to  wear  the  crown. 

ELIZABETH  P.  ROBERTS. 


LITERATURE  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

WE  take  the  following  eloquent  passages  from  a  news- 
paper report  of  a  Lecture  delivered  by  J.  Westland 
Marston,  author  of  "  The  Patrician's  Daughter,"  &c., 
at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  a  few  years  ago,  on  "  The 
nature  and  influences  of  imaginative  Literature"  : — 

"  A  few  words  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  ideal 
literature  in  our  times.  Some  had  said  that  the  progress 
of  science  and  civilization  were  unfavourable  to  that  of 
poetry.  The  progress  of  good  in  one  direction  could  not 
be  permanently  hostile  to  the  progress  of  good  in  another. 
If  civilization  on  the  one  hand  destroys  much  of  external 
romance,  on  the  other  hand  it  quickens  and  refines  in- 
ternal perceptions  ;  it  reveals  to  us  not  only  what  is  new 
in  the  present,  but  it  enables  us  to  contemplate  the  past 
under  new  aspects.  If  science  dissipates  an  ancient 
poetical  superstition,  it  invariably  replaces  it  with  a  new- 
poetical  truth.  If  it  tells  us  that  the  stars  do  not  control 
the  destinies  of  man,  it  also  tells  us  that  they  move  in 
their  spheres  by  a  divine  order,  and  instructs  us  in  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe.  If  the  railroad  levels  our 
hills,  cuts  down  our  forests,  and  fills  up  our  valleys,  it 
also  exhibits  to  us  fresh  aspects  of  human  knowledge  ; 
making  even  time  and  space  its  tributaries.  If,  as  has 
been  said  of  the  power  of  steam,  that  it  sends  black- 
smiths' shops  over  the  ocean,  it  also  brings  those  whom 
seas  divide  into  closer  intimacy  and  communication,  and 
thus  makes  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  close  neighbours. 
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"  So  long  as  we  relate  science  to  the  being  of  man,  it 
is  a  help  to  the  imagination.  It  is  only  when  science  is 
abused,  when  its  facts  are  perverted,  when  material  dis- 
coveries are  severed  from  material  truths,  that  science  can 
be  pernicious ;  when,  in  fact,  men  are  induced  to  look 
for  the  practical  simply  in  the  material,  and  from  only 
seeking  it  in  that  channel  which  is  so  material,  they  even- 
tually come  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  spiritual.  When 
science  is  thus  abused,  it  is  most  baneful ;  it  mechanizes 
the  whole  structure  of  creation ;  transforms  the  lights  of 
heaven  into  mere  points  of  distance,  and  the  plains  of 
the  earth  into  specimens  of  strata;  and,  in  taking  away 
the  poetry  from  God's  universe,  it  takes  away  its  life.  It 
writes  '  museum '  upon  the  ever-living  walls  of  nature ; 
and  its  trophies,  however  proudly  blazoned,  are  but  as 
the  rare  and  costly  decorations  which  covered  the  old 
Egyptian  mummies — the  ornaments  of  the  dead. 

"Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  monotony  and 
artificiality  of  modern  society  is  hostile  both  to  the  occur- 
rence of  those  striking  events  which  form  the  suitable 
themes  of  poetical  and  passionate  narrative,  and  also 
hostile  to  the  vigour  and  freedom  of  the  poetical  mind 
itself.  The  point  is  strictly,  whether  the  natural  loses 
any  of  its  vividness  and  power  by  cultivation  ?  It  assumes 
more  delicate  forms  ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater  error 
than  to  confound  delicacy  with  weakness.  The  blade  of 
finest  temper  was  always  that  of  most  flexibility ;  and  so 
with  the  mind.  It  takes  as  much  life  from  the  productions 
of  the  most  delicate  form  as  from  those  of  a  rough  one. 

"  The  elements  of  human  nature  are  as  vital  as  ever, 
but  their  manifestations  are  more  subtile.  They  do  not 
strike  so  broadly,  but  they  penetrate  more  deeply.  If 
the  body  be  less  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sword,  the 
mind  is  more  accessible  to  the  wounds  of  the  tongue.  If 
we  have  no  chains  of  tyranny  to  rend,  we  have  the  bonds 
of  ignorance  to  break.  If  we  have  no  new  material 
•world  to  discover,  we  have  much  to  make  known  of  the 
world  within.  The  tyrannical  principle  has  still  its  domi- 
nation to  uphold,  and  if  it  has  laid  aside  its  thumb-screw 
and  its  rack,  it  has  still  its  sneer  and  its  calumny.  The 
seeds  of  good  and  evil,  of  pain  and  pleasure,  are  as  rife 
in  the  present  day  as  ever.  The  world  is  as  full  of  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  and,  therefore,  as  poetical,  on  this 
27th  day  of  March,  1845,  as  it  was  the  first  morning 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge.  Are  there  no  materials 
of  passion  or  high  interest,  no  great  throes  in  the  strug- 
gles of  human  life,  in  the  scenes  of  to-day  ?  Yes ;  there 
are  now,  as  there  ever  were,  the  bright  and  the  troubled 
aspects  of  humanity,  as  fresh  as  at  the  dawn  of  creation. 

f<  Suppose  one  of  those  cases  common  in  every-day  life, 
where  the  instincts  of  the  heart  and  the  usages  of  society 
are  at  variance.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  educated 
according  to  a  corrupt  standard  of  fashion  ;  take  her  just 
fresh  in  the  life  of  girlhood ;  endowed  by  nature  with 
ardent  and  generous  feelings,  with  the  quick  intuitions  of 
beauty  and  truth,  developing  themselves  in  the  silence  of 
innocent  childhood,  and  in  the  dreams  of  expanding 
youth.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  the  girl  becomes,  pro- 
bably or  the  first  time,  an  object  of  solicitude  to  her 
mother;  the  time  approaches  when  she  wills  that  her 
daughter  should  make  her  debut  in  the  world.  The  mo- 
ther's feelings — I  beg  pardon,  her  ambition — looks  with 
delight  upon  the  artless  manners  and  expressive  eye  of 
the  hitherto  neglected  child.  What  freshness!  what 
novelty  of  style  !  It  contrasts  so  well  with  the  artificial 
and  languid  bearing  of  town  beauties ;  and  the  lady  begins 
to  hope  that  she  may  even  get  her  daughter  off  her  hands 
the  first  season.  But  on  a  closer  examination  the  mother 
discovers,  to  her  surprise  and  annoyance,  that  the  child 
is  possessed  of  that  inconvenient  and  insubordinate 
member  of  the  human  constitution,  entitled  a  heart. 
The  child  actually  aspires  to  be  loved  ;  has  formed  her 
own  idea  of  the  man  whom  she  could  love ;  has  con- 
ceived a  notion  that  nobility  belongs  to  character  as  well 


as  to  genealogies  of  patents.  The  mother  smiles  ;  she  has 
some  vague  recollection  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  same 
follies  at  fifteen.  She  drops  a  few  words  of  careless 
raillery ;  she  has  full  faith  in  the  powers  of  human  society 
to  cure  the  infatuation.  Too  often  she  is  right.  Her 
child  is  introduced  to  a  sphere  where  every  higher  aspira- 
tion is  encountered  with  mockery,  and  where  her  better 
nature,  unless  deep-rooted,  withers  in  the  selfish  and 
foetid  atmosphere  it  inhales.  Her  higher  impulses  are 
first  depressed ;  then  dormant ;  at  last  dead.  The  temple 
of  love  is  overthrown,  and  a  market  is  built  upon  its 
ruins.  Her  conscience,  at  first  agonized,  loses  its  sen- 
sibility by  degrees,  till  moral  mortification  deprives  it  of 
its  susceptibility  to  pain.  The  child  of  enthusiasm  and 
purity,  gifted  with  natural  yearnings  and  tendernesses, 
becomes  transformed  into  the  heartless  creature  of  con- 
vention ;  lays  snares  for  the  inheritance  of  elder  sons  ; 
achieves  a  title  instead  of  a  man  ;  passes  throughout  the 
inanity  of  middle  life  to  the  dotage* of  age;  with  scandal 
for  her  employment,  cards  for  her  stimulant,  ennui  for 
her  disease,  and  Bath  waters  for  her  remedy.  She  dies 
a  natural  death,  and  is  buried  with  decorum  ;  but  ah  !  her 
heart  has  died  before  her!  Death  more  awful,  more 
tragical,  than  any  that  befals  the  body  !  Where  should 
we  lay  this  scene  ?  When  should  we  date  such  a  tragedy 
as  this  ?  In  the  year  1845,  in  any  street  or  place  of  the 
West-end  of  London,  shall  we  be  told  that  the  poet  of 
civilization  of  the  present  day  has  no  vocation,  no  truth 
to  announce,  no  duty  to  fulfil,  no  moral  to  develope,  no 
struggle  to  depict,  no  pathos  to  awaken  ? 

"  The  ideal-faculty  is  eminently  real.  First,  in  its 
effect.  It  gives  a  language  to  the  popular  heart :  it 
dives  into  the  struggling  instincts  of  justice,  love,  and 
beauty,  which  lie  in  the  depths  of  our  nature,  and  endows 
them  with  speech,  order,  and  definition.  The  cry  of  the 
poet  is  the  voice  of  the  world  !  The  grand  affirmations 
of  justice,  the  fair  pictures  of  virtue,  which  take  their 
being  from  the  poet's  mind,  are  gradually  recognised  as 
feelings  and  principles  by  all  mankind.  The  battle-fields 
of  freedom  are  not  only  consecrated  to  the  heroism  that 
fought,  but  to  the  genius  that  inspired.  The  equitable 
laws,  which  are  the  monuments  of  legislation,  are  also 
monuments  to  the  great  spirits,  whose  harps  have  echoed 
those  lofty  truths  upon  which  all  right  legislation  rests. 
There  is  'not  a  leaf  of  history  over  which  enthusiasm 
kindles, — not  a  page  of  the  statute-book,  over  which 
mercy  smiles,  which  has  not  been  dictated  by  the  ideal. 
Lastly,  it  is  real  in  its  nature  and  its  associations.  The 
pathos  which  moves  our  tears  for  the  calamity  of  the 
fabled  hero,  is  the  weight  of  our  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  embodied  in  a  character.  So  of  all  imaginative 
attributes ;  it  is  the  reality  with  which  an  author  can 
tell  his  story  that  makes  his  pictures  of  feeling  real.  The 
susceptibilities  of  a  great  mind,  though  wide  enough  to 
embrace  a  world,  are  delicate  enough  to  take  the  im- 
pression of  a  leaf.  And  this  reality  throughout  is 
the  common  attribute  of  the  existences  around  us. 
Sow  suggestions  in  a  generous  soul,  and  it  brings  them 
forth  principles.  Society  with  its  changing  pageants; 
retirement  with  its  subtle  and  speculative  musings ;  the 
endearments  of  home;  the  adventurings  of  travel; 
the  combinations  of  cloud  and  sunshine ;  the  variety  of 
tints  in  nature's  ever-shifting  panorama;  the  scorn  of 
pride,  the  growth  of  friendship,  the  prosecution  of  po- 
pularity, love  and  enmity, — whatever  brightens  or  darkens 
its  life,  its  mystic  origin,  its  complicated  course,  the  so- 
lemn shadow  of  death,  which  conceals  its  track  through 
the  infinite, — these  are  amongst  the  realities  which  edu- 
cate, through  hope  and  fear,  through  ecstasy  and  pain, 
the  spirit  of  genius;  which  hereafter  frees  them  from 
their  taint  of  inconsistency,  softens  their  harshness, 
brightens  their  gloom,  purifies  their  joy,  and  traces 
throughout  the  vast  and  intricate  series,  one  unbroken  law 
of  good,  which  it  is  its  office  and  delight  to  manifest." 
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THE    STREETS. 

Great  good  oft  springs  from  "  common  things,"  and  exquisite  Ideal 

Will  make  its  way  with  holy  ray  among  the  Hard  and  Real ; 

Upon  the  beaten  road  of  Life,  it  is  the  crystal  gate, 

Through  which  we  all  must  pass  who  seek  to  taste  our  Eden  state. 

"fis  with  us  ever  in  the  town,  thank  God  its  halo  falls 

Upon  the  highway  path,  as  well  as  in  the  Temple  halls  ; 

And  how  my  bosom  cherishes  the  first  delights  it  had 

In  those  strange  sympathies  of  Love  that  make  us  good  and  glad 

For  I  was  born  no  rich  man's  child,  and  all  my  "  spirit-treats," 

Were^spread  in  greatest  plenitude  about  the  crowded  "  Streets." 

I  saw  the  foreign  "  image-man"  set  down  his  laden  stand, 

I  lingered  there  and  coveted  the  Beauty  that  I  scanned  ; 

The   "  Dancing  Girl,"  the  "  Prancing  Steed,"  the  "  Gladiator," 

dying, 

The  bust  of  "  Milton"  close  beside  where  sinless  "  Eve"  was  lying, 
And  how  I  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  "  Bard  of  Avon's"  face, 
With  young  impulsive  worship  of  its  majesty  and  grace. 
Oh  !  by  the  memory  of  those  hours,  I  never  thrust  aside 
A  child  who  stares  at  lovely  things  with  eyeballs  fixed  and  wide  ; 
We  may  not  gauge  the  flood  of  light  such  opening  vision  meets, 
While  bent  in  joyful  wondering  on  "  Beauty"  in  the  "  Streets." 

How  well  I  knew  the  organ-boys  and  how  I  freely  gave 
My  halfpenny  to  him  who  sang  "  Dunois  the  young  and  brave," 
How  wistfully  I  coaxed  my  guide  to  take  me  to  the  spot, 
Where  old  Blind  Arthur's  fiddle  poured  the  tunes  yet  unforgot ; 
The  "  College  Hornpipe"  stirred  my  feet,  "  Auld  Robin  Gray"  my 

breast, 

But  "  Nannie  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me,"  I  think  I  liked  that  best ; 
And  how  I  struggled  with  the  hand  that  would  not  let  me  stay 
As  long  as  I  would  fain  have  done,  to  hear  that  minstrel  play  ; 
Oh  !  let  me  list  what  strains  I  may,  I  know  my  heart  ne'er  beats 
Such  perfect  time  as  then  it  did  to  music  in  the  "  Streets." 
I  loved,  as  childhood  ever  loves,  the  blossoms  of  the  earth, 
I  had  no  garden  of  my  own  and  watched  no  rose's  birth  ; 
But  I  could  walk  abroad  and  see  the  daffodils  arrayed 
"With  violets,  and  I  could  touch  the  basket  where  they  kid, 
And  I  could  ask  the  tired  girl  to  tell  me  all  she  knew 
About  the  crocuses  she  sold,  and  how  and  where  they  grew  ; 
And  I  could  buy  a  tiny  bunch  to  serve  me  as  a  shrine, 
Where  many  a  time  my  heart  knelt  down  with  feeling  all  divine. 
Ah  me  !  Ah  me  1  no  bloom  can  be  encircled  with  such  sweets, 
As  those  poor  simple  ' '  bowpots' '  were — those  flowers  in  the  "Streets. ' ' 

Ah  !  well  it  is  for  human  truth  and  well  for  human  joy, 

That  God  thus  flings  a  rainbow  hope  which  Sin  can  ne'er  destroy, 

That  "  common  things,"  can  lure  us  on  and  firmly  raise  us  up, 

And  shed  the  Hybla  honey-drop  within  the  humblest  cup, 

Who  scorns  the  "  common"  sculpture  art,  that  poor  men's  pence 

can  buy, 

That  silently  invokes  our  soul  to  lift  itself  on  high  1 
Who  shall  revile  the  "  common"  tunes  that  haunt  us  as  we  go  ? 
Who  shall  despise  the  common  bloom  that  scents  the  market-row  ? 
Oh  !  let  us  bless  the  "  Beautiful  "  that  ever  lives  and  greets 
Our  spirits  in  the  music  and  the  flowers  of  the  "  Streets." 
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THE   PRESENT. 

la  order  to  enjoy  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in- 
tent on  the  present.  To  be  doing  one  thing  and  thinking 
of  another  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  spending  life. 
Some  people  are  always  wishing  themselves  somewhere  but 
where  they  are,  or  thinking  of  something  else  than  which 
they  are  doing,  or  of  somebody  else  than  to  whom  they  are 
speaking.  This  is  the  way  to  enjoy  nothing  well,  and  to 
please  nobody.  It  is  better  to  be  interested  with  inferior 
persons  and  inferior  things,  than  to  be  indifferent  with  the 
best.  A  principal  cause  of  this  indifference  is  the  adoption 
of  other  people's  tastes,  instead  of  the  cultivation  of  our 
own,  the  pursuit  after  that  for  which  we  are  not  fitted, 
and  to  which  consequently,  we  are  not  in  reality  inclined. 
This  folly  pex-vades  more  or  less  all  classes,  and  arises 
from  the  error  of  building  our  enjoyment  on  the  false 
foundation  of  the  world's  opinion,  instead  of  being,  with 
due  regard  to  others,  each  our  own  world. 


DIAMOND     DUST. 

THE  most  harmless  men  are  not  on  that  account 
without  enemies,  particularly  if  they  add  to  prudence 
lain  and  honest  speaking,  for  nothing  excites  some  per- 
sons to  violence  more  than  the  spectacle  of  that  self- 
x>llectedness  and  self-respect  which  they  do  not  feel  in 
liemselves. 

CUNNING  conquers  force,  force  can  subdue  numbers, 
nteliect  can  master  courage,  but  love  subdues  all. 

FAVOURITES. — Persons  undervalued  by  the  many 
Because  they  are  overvalued  by  one. 

SOLITUDE  with   nature   is   often   the  most   congenial 

eeling    to    the  human  mind,  but  in  the  once-crowded 

dwelling  of  household  mirth   and  happiness — amid  the 

acant  apartments,  the  echoing  stairs,  the  extinguished 

learths — what  heart  but  must  sink  beneath  the  pressure 

f  a  solitude  so  unnatural,  so  haunted  by  the  phantoms 

of  departed  joys. 

HE  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
nature  demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness. 

CHEERFULNESS. — The  best  hymn  to  the  Divinity.  He 
;o  whom  God  is  pleasant,  is  pleasant  to  God. 

AGE  without  cheerfulness  is  a  Lapland  without  a  sun. 

WE  should  treat  futurity  as  an  aged  friend,  from  whom 
we  expect  a  rich  legacy. 

BE  grateful  for  small  benefits ;  it  shows  that  you 
esteem  men's  minds — not  their  trash. 

JUST  praise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a  present 

PLAIN  dealing  is  a  jewel,  but  they  that  wear  it  are  out 
of  fashion. 

To  be  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irreligiously  religious ; 
t  were  better  to  be  of  no  church  than  to  be  bitter  of  any. 

THE  vine  bears  three  kinds  of  grapes:  the  first  of 
pleasure,  the  second  of  drunkenness,  and  the  third  of 
repentance. 

TRUTH  will  be  uppermost  one  time  or  other,  like 
cork,  though  kept  down  in  the  water. 

THERE  is  never  wanting  some  good-natured  person  to 
send  a  man  an  account  of  what  he  has  no  mind  to  hear. 

OCCUPATION,  action  of  any  kind,  is  as  opposed  to 
sentimentality,  as  fire  to  water ;;  and  a  few  years  of  labour 
or  study,  even  a  few  months  or  weeks,  will  bring  a  young 
head  into  the  right  track. 

To  fancy  ourselves  giants  is  a  sure  sign  that  we  are 
dwarfs.  None  but  very  little  men  ever  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  the  perfection  of  height  and  symmetry. 

A  FALSE  friend  is  like  a  shadow  on  a  dial-plate  which 
appears  in  fine  weather,  but  vanishes  at  the  approach  of 
a  cloud 

THE  natural  alone  is  permanent.  Fantastic  idols  may 
be  worshipped  for  a  while,  but  at  length  they  are  over- 
turned by  the  continual  and  silent  proffers  of  truth,  as 
the  grim  statues  of  Copar  have  been  pushed  from  their 
pedestals  by  the  growth  of  forest-trees,  whose  seeds  were 
sown  by  the  wind  in  the  ruined  walls. 

IDLENESS  is  the  dead  sea  that  swallows  all  virtues,  and 
the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a  living  man.  ' 

THOSE  who  befriend  genius,  when  it  is  struggling  for 
distinction,  befriend  the  world,  and  their  names  should 
be  held  in  remembrance. 

To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all 
ambition,  and  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and 
labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  the 
prosecution. 
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WORKING-CLASS  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

AMONG  the  many  excellent  institutions  which  have,  of 
recent  years,  been  extending  among  the  working  classes, 
are  their  Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies.  These  exist  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  under 
various  names. 

The  most  numerous  body  is  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Odd  Fellows,  consisting  of  about  260,000  members ;  and 
probably  the  next  in  point  of  numbers  is  the  Grand  United 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  includes  about  60,000 
members.  There  are  also  many  other  orders  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  there  are  the  Ancient  Druids,  the  Foresters, 
the  Gardeners,  the  Ancient  Mariners,  the  Knights  Tern- 
plars,  the  Rechabites  and  Templars  of  Nazareth  (Tee- 
totallers), the  Shepherds,  the  Shepherdesses,  the  Ancient 
Romans,  the  orders  of  the  Ark,  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
Peaceful  Dove,  and  many  more. 

Under  various  names,  the  objects  of  all  these  societies 
are  the  same,  namely,  the  relief  of  the  members  in  time 
of  sickness,  and  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  at  their 
death, — the  requisite  funds  being  provided  by  means  of 
a  small  weekly  contribution  from  each  member.  Pro- 
bably not  less  than  two  millions  of  the  working  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are,  during  times  of 
sickness  and  distress,  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on 
these  societies  for  support ;  and,  of  this  number,  nearly 
one-half  (including  women  and  children)  are  dependent 
on  the  Manchester  Unity.  In  1846,  this  last-named 
society  expended  no  less  than  £107,440  in  the  relief  of 
its  members  during  sickness ;  £62,742  for  funeral-money ; 
and  £32,421  for  surgeons' salaries  and  attendance.  In 
1847,  its  income  was  about  £340,000,  and  its  reserved 
fund  about  £200,000.  These  figures  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  stature  to  which  these 
working-men's  societies  have  reached. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  such 
institutions  to  the  working  classes.  They  are  schools  in 
which  they  learn  and  practice  the  great  lesson  of  self- 
help.  One  of  their  most  excellent  features  is,  their 
thoroughly  popular  origin.  They  are  not  the  offspring 
of  a  sickly  patronage,  but  have  had  an  entirely  spon- 
taneous growth,  and  are  rooted  deep  in  that  manly  feeling 
of  self-reliance  and  self-dependence  which,  we  trust,  will 
ever  continue  to  be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  our 


industrious  classes.  The  moral  example  which  the  mem- 
bers of  these  various  orders  give  to  society  at  large  is 
admirable,  illustrating  the  virtue  of  economy,  prudent 
forethought,  mutual  and  brotherly  aid,  and  provision  for 
the  bereaved  and  the  helpless  in  their  time  of  need.  By 
contributing  to  these  societies,  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  little 
fund  of  savings,  on  which  they  are  enabled  to  recline 
when  overtaken  by  disease,  instead  of  doing  a  violence 
to  their  sense  of  self-respect,  by  soliciting  aid  from  the 
Union  or  the  Workhouse. 

The  specific  means  and  objects  of  these  working-class 
benefit  societies  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Each  mem- 
ber is  required  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  society  of 
about  fourpence-halfpenny  a  week  ;  and  the  benefits  given 
in  return  for  this  generally  are,  an  allowance  of  10s.  a 
week,  with  free  medicines  and  medical  attendance  in  time 
of  sickness;  a  payment  of  £10  on  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  from  £5  to  £7  on  the  death  of  a  member's 
wife.  The  societies  are  mostly  what  are  called  "  Secret 
Societies ; "  that  is,  they  have  signs,  pass-words,  and 
forms,  known  only  to  the  initiated ;  and  many  of  them 
clothe  their  officers  in  a  peculiar  garb,  with  badges,  &c. ; 
but  the  signs  and  pass-words,  as  well  as  the  dresses,  form 
no  proper  part  of  the  business  of  the  societies,  which  is 
mainly  that  of  affording  help  to  their  members  in  time  of 
sickness,  or  to  their  families  at  their  death ;  and  probably 
before  long  the  pass-words,  signs,  and  dresses  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether. 

The  societies  do  not  merely  confine  themselves  to  these 
special  objects.  In  many  of  the  large  towns  they  are 
centres  of  educational  activity.  Various  schemes  of  be- 
nevolence are  set  on  foot  by  them  :  for  instance  in  1847, 
the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  contributed  £1000 
to  the  distressed  Irish.  They  have  also,  in  many  towns, 
formed  Literary  Institutes,  Mutual  Instruction  Classes, 
and  established  libraries  and  reading-rooms  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members.  The  business  of  the  society  trains 
the  members  for  other  active  social  work  besides  that  in 
which  they  are  more  immediately  engaged  ;  and  the  issue 
is  observed  in  an  increasing  mental  activity  among  the 
working  classes  generally. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  the  members  of  these 
societies  are  a  highly  moral  class ;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
elite  of  the  working  men.  Out  of  the  260,000  members 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  in  the  year  1846,  only  32  were 
expelled  during  the  first  quarter  of  that  year — namely, 
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for  violation  of  the  general  laws  19,  for  felony  2,  for 
defrauding  their  respective  lodges  7,  for  general  bad  con- 
duct 3,  and  for  imposing  on  the  lodge  1,— exhibiting 
indications  of  a  morality  and  good  conduct,  such  as, 
pei'haps,  no  other  body  of  men  of  equal  numbers  in  this 
country  can  excel. 

No\t>  admirable  though  the  objects  of  these  societies 
confessedly  are,  and  great  and  beneficial  though  these 
results  assuredly  have  been,  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
they  are  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  or  all  that  we  firmly 
believe  they  will  yet  become.  They  have  their  faults — 
as  what  human  institutions  have  not  ?  They  were  first 
called  into  existence  by  an  extensive  want,  felt  by  the 
working  classes  to  be  unprovided  for ;  they  arose  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  at  a  time  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  and  sickness  assurance  were  much  less  studied 
and  understood  than  they  now  are ;  when  observations 
as  to  the  expectancy  of  life  and  health  were  few  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  accordingly,  in  many  respects,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  working-class  benefit  societies  lias  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  in  many  respects  imperfect.  Wo 
believe,  however,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  remedy 
all  such  defects  in  their  organization,  and  that  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Societies,  and  such  like,  are  yet  destined  to  be- 
come, what  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  lately 
pronounced  them  capable  of  being — "  the  greatest  econo- 
mical institution  of  modern  times,"  -  Their  chief  glory 
will  ever  be,  in  their  having  first  taught  the  working  men 
of  England  the  most  precious  and  invaluable  lesson  of 
self-respect  and  self-help. 

Probably  the  most  important  defect  in  the  working- 
class  benefit  societies  now  under  consideration,  is  the 
insufficient  rates  of  subscriptions  of  the  members.  Strong 
doubts  are  abroad  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Orders ;  and 
Mr.  Neison,  the  eminent  actuary,  some  time  ago,  pub- 
lished the  result  of  very  extensive  inquiry  and  observation 
on  this  subject,  the  summary  of  which  may  be  thus 
stated : — 

That,  whereas  the  annual  contribution  of  each  member 
of  a  benefit  society — to  secure  10s.  a  week  sick  allow- 
ance, ,£10  on  the  death  of  a  member,  and  £5  on  the 
death  of  a  member's  wife,  ought  to  be  £\  19s.  5d.,  it  in 
reality  is,  in  most  of  the  societies  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Order  only  £l  2s.  9d.  per  annum,  or  about  42  per  cent 
less  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  enable  such  societies 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  their  members :  and  he 
consequently  predicts  the  bankruptcy  of  the  societies 
within  a  few  years. 

Now,  this  point  must  at  once  be  admitted  to  be  one  of 
very  great  importance.  Benefit  societies  of  all  kinds 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the  promises  they  hold  out 
to  the  public,  as  inducements  to  join  them.  It  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  members  themselves  that  this 
should  be  so.  For,  in  what  position  is  the  working  man 
who,  after  contributing,  for  say  ten  years,  to  the  funds  of 
his  lodge,  or  above  £10  sterling,  finds  that  the  funds  are 
insufficient  to  meet  his  fair  claims,  when  sickness  at  length 
falls  upon  him,  and  on  the  faith  of  receiving  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years  punctually  paid  his  instalments  ? 
Will  he  not  be  ready  to  say,  that  something  like  a  decep- 
tion has  been  practised  on  him,  especially  after  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  weekly  contribution  required  of 
him  was  altogether  insufficient  to  keep  his  lodge  in  a  state 
of  solvency  ?  And,  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  instances 
in  which  the  lodge-box  has  been  closed  for  want  of  funds, 
are  by  far  too  numerous.  Surely  it  is  the  unquestionable 
interest  of  all  the  members  of  benefit  societies  that  such 
instances  of  bankruptcy  should  never  occur ! 

The  extensive  series  of  observations  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  by  able  actuaries,  and  the  accurate 
calculations  based  upon  them,  have  removed  all  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  determining  what  the  proper  rates  of  con- 
tribution of  members  at  different  ages  ought  to  be.  Odd 
Fellows'  societies  have  within  themselves,  indeed,  the 


means  of  furnishing  a  large  mass  of  observations  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  sickness  and  death  among  their  mem- 
bers. Their  extensive  organization,  and  the  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  support  which  they  have  recently 
received,  enable  them  to  provide  nearly  all  the  necessary 
data  for  correct  calculations,  as  to  the  rates  of  contribu- 
tions requisite  to  place  them  in  a  thoroughly  solvent  and 
secure  position,  under  all  circumstances. 

Although  the  actual  duration  of  life,  and  the  average 
amount  of  sickness  of  each  individual,  cannot  be  known, 
yet  the  average  duration,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  and  the  average  amount  of  sickness  at  all 
ages  for  a  succession  of  years,  have  been  ascertained, 
with  a  degree  of  precision  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Take,  for  example,  a  large  number  of  persons, 
say  10,000,  at  any  age,  a  certain  determinate  propor- 
tion will  die  next  year,  others  will  survive  twenty  or  forty 
years,  or  more ;  then  some  will  be  ill,  and  frequently  for 
weeks  together,  others  will  not  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  require  to  be  under  a  doctor's  care ;  but  if  the 
probable  numbers  who  will  die  in  each  year,  arid  the 
probable  amount  of  sickness,  can  be  ascertained,  which 
is  really  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  data  on 
which  the  value  of  Assurances  can  be  calculated.  The 
proportion  of  persons  in  any  given  mass  who  die  yearly, 
and  the  proportion  who  are  laid  up  by  sickness  yearly, 
has  been  ascertained  by  observations  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  from  the  data  so  collected,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess strictly  inductive,  the  value  of  Insurances  at  all 
ages  has  been  determined.  What  reason  is  there,  that 
the  benefit  societies  of  the  working  classes  should  not 
take  advantage  of  such  observations,  and  so  modify  their 
rates,  as  to  render  future  failure  or  insolvency  on  their 
part  impossible. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rates  of  contribution  ought  to  bear 
a  due  proportion  to  the  ages  of  the  respective  members 
of  benefit  societies,  which  at  present  is  but  imperfectly 
arranged.  It  is  only  fair,  that  the  man  who  enters 
at  an  early  age  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  pays  for  a  longer  average  period  than  the 
member  who  enters  later  in  life,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  paying  his  contributions  during  the  age 
at  which  his  proportion  of  sickness  is  likely  to  be  the 
least ;  and  this  is  arranged  in  the  best  kind  of  assurance 
societies  by  establishing  for  the  younger  members,  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  a  lower  rate  of  weekly  contri- 
bution, as  well  as  of  entry-money,  when  entry-money 
is  required. 

The  security  and  reliability  of  benefit  societies  would 
also  be  increased  by  a  combination  of  their  now  separate 
and  distinct  lodge-funds  into  a  united  fund.  At  present, 
lodges  with  a  preponderance  of  old  members,  are  avoided 
by  the  young,  and  the  consequence  very  often  is,  that  the 
old  lodge,  from  the  heavy  sickness  of  its  more  aged 
members,  becomes  unable  to  meet  the  claims  upon  it, 
and  the  box  is  closed,  or  it  breaks  up.  Were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  societies  combined  together  in  one 
Grand  Union,  and  the  rates  made  sufficient,  any  such 
calamity  as  this  could  not  occur. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  meetings  of  the  lodges  in 
public-houses  is  also  open  to  many  objections.  Intem- 
perate habits  are  apt  to  be  formed  there,  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  provident  and  economical  objects  of 
benefit  societies.  It  is  true,  the  present  practice  has 
originated  in  necessity,  because  there  were  no  other  places 
of  meeting  accessible.  In  many  towns,  however,  this 
objection  is  being  removed  ;  and  Odd  Fellows  are  build- 
ing Halls,  and  providing  places  of  meeting  of  their  own, 
where  temperate  men  may  resort,  without  any  risk  of 
contamination  or  injury  to  their  sense  of  self-respect. 

We'  confidently  look  to  the  speedy  improvement  of 
the  Working-Class  Benefit  Societies  in  all  these  respects. 
There  is  an  anxious  desire  evinced  by  the  active  and 
leading  minds  in  the  various  orders,  to  render  their 
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societies  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  keep  them 
uu  with  the  improved  character  of  the  age.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Manchester  Unity  have  ordered  statistical 
returns  from  all  the  lodges  in  connection  with  that  influ- 
ential body,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the 
experience  of  the  order  itself  the  basis  of  an  efficient 
table  of  contributions  and  entry-money,  for  the  guidance 
of  that  order ;  and,  therefore,  we  expect  shortly  to  see 
this  great  point  of  difficulty  satisfactorily  solved. 


WHAT    IS    FAME? 

OR     THE     PASTORALE    IN     D     MINOR. 
I. 

"  MUCH  as  I  admire  your  pastoral,  my  dear  Robes- 
art,"  said  the  youngest  of  two  friends,  seated  together  at 
a  table  upon  which  lay  the  slender  fragments  of  a  very 
frugal  supper,  "  you  cannot  persuade  me  that  music  can 
express  every  shade  of  feeling,  still  less  that  it  can  de- 
scribe or  present  to  us  natural  objects.  By  association  it 
can  awaken  within  us  every  feeling,  but  directly  it  can  only 
excite  two  feelings,  joy  and  sorrow.  If  you  want  music 
to  express  heroism,  fortitude,  virtuous  resolve,  any  feel- 
ings, in  short,  in  which  joy  and  sorrow  do  not  enter,  why 
you  might  just  as  well  require  of  it  to  "paint  a  lake  or  a 
mountain." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear  Simon,  that  I 
have  not  expressed  the  song  of  the  linnet,  the  balmy 
breeze  of  morning,  the  awaking  of  all  nature,  the 
coming  forth  of  the  flock,  the  meeting  of  the  shepherd 
with  his  shepherdess  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
could  not  count  the  very  pulsations  of  her  heart  when 
the  storm  came  on,  that  you  did  not  see  the  lightning 
flash,  nor  hear  the  thunder  roll  ?  But  surely  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  returning  calm,  the  thankfulness  of  the 
innocent  maiden  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  have  not :  again  and  again  I  tell  you  that 
you  have  not.  "  Your  pastorale  is  a  master-piece,  never- 
theless itcannotdo  what  musicnever  did — it  cannot  express 
every  circumstance  of  physical  nature,  every  shade  of  moral 
feeling.  Music  is  music — and  how  much  is  it  in  being 
so !  but  if  you  will  have  it  to  be  also  poetry,  painting, 
architecture,  agriculture,  metaphysics,  theology,  you  will 
only  make  it  ridiculous  or  make  it  nothing." 

"  It  is  you  that  would  make  it  nothing,  for  you  say  it 
expresses  nothing." 

"I  say  that  it  is  its  property,  its  characteristic,  not 
to  take  any  precise  form  of  feeling,  to  embody  any  de- 
finite idea,  but  rather  lend  itself  to  be  the  medium  of  any 
idea,  to  take  any  shade  of  feeling  according  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  fancy,  the  present  mood,  the  kind  of  mind, 
or  character  of  the  hearer." 

"  But  in  this  case,  who  would  care  for  music  ?" 

"  You  ought  rather  to  say,  that  were  it  otherwise,  music 
would  be  intolerable.  Why  is  it  that  you  can  have  ten 
times  over,  an  opera,  a  symphony,  or  a  pastorale,  such  as 
yours,  while  you  could  not  listen  ten  times  over  in  suc- 
cession to  the  finest  tragedy,  even  were  Garrick  or 
Talma  the  performer  ?  Simply,  because  poetry,  once  for 
all,  tixes  definitely  what  it  means  to  express  ;  it  rivets  the 
mind  to  one  precise  idea,  feeling,  or  emotion ;  whereas 
music,  on  the  contrary,  free  as  the  atmospheric  air,  takes 
every  form,  from  having  itself  none.  You  breathe  it, 
you  make  it  your  own,  and  all  its  magic  power  is  in  the 
very  vagueness  that  you  will  not  admit." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  had  I  been  allowed  but  an  op- 
portunity of  sinking  my  pastorale  before  the  public, 
you  would  do  more  justice  to  my  divine  art ;  I  will  not 
say  to  me,  for  your  praise  has  been  such  that,  had  the 
directors  of  the  opera  but  deemed  me  worth  one-tenth  of 
it,  I  might  now  have  had  my  path  strewed  with  the  laurel- 
crowns,  might  be  now  drinking  from  public  fountains, 
graced  by  my  statue  in  white  marble." 


"  Crowns  and  statues  !  All  men  are  alike,"  added  the 
young  democrat,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  window  his  twen- 
tieth cigar,  "they  must  all  have  stilts  of  some  kind  or 
other  that,  like  mountebanks,  they  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Robesart,  I  would 
rather  be  in  your  place  than  in  that  of  Napoleon — the 
mighty  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy — the  glory  of  the 
arts " 

"But  I  am  deprived  of  this  glory — my  dear  pastorale 
cannot  be  brought  out — it  will  never  be  brought  out — 
never — the  thought  is  too  dreadful  I" 

:fYou  must  banish  such  thoughts,  Robesart,  remem- 
ber you  are  young." 

"  You  are  younger  by  half." 

"  And  therefore  it  is,  my  dear  artist,  that  I  have  good 
hope  of  living  to  see  your  musical  fame  fill  the  old  world 
n  which  we  are  now,  and  the  new  to  which  I  am  hasten- 
ing. But  before  I  leave  you,  my  good,  kind  Robesart, 
let  me  conjure  you  not  to  suffer  ambition  to  take  posses- 
sion of  your  mind.  It  is  but  a  waste  of  life.  Fame  comes 
of  itself,  in  its  own  time ;  every  effort  made  to  hasten  it 
does  but  waste  and  consume  our  energies,  without  bring- 
ing it  one  moment  sooner.  It  would  be  better  if  you 
could  despise  it  altogether ;  but,  at  least,  let  me  entreat 
of  you  to  wait  for  it  patiently.  I  am  but  young,  yet  I 
speak  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  advice  I  ana  giv- 
ing you  is  sound." 

"  Though  I  cannot  disclaim  the  love  of  fame,  for  why 
else  should  I  have  composed  my  pastorale  in  D  minor? 
yet  you  need  not  have  any  apprehensions  as  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  me.  Fame  will  always  be  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  me  to  affect  me.  There  was  but  one 
avenue  to  it,  and  that  is  closed  against  me  for  ever. 
How  much,  think  you,  would  it  cost  to  get  it  up  at  my 
own  expense  ?  Twenty  thousand  francs." 

"I  only  wish  I  could  lend  you  that  sum." 

;<  You  are  not  rich,  I  know.  May  I  ask  is  your  father 
a  musician  ?" 

"  I  am  not  poor,  dear  Robesart,  but  all  my  property 
is  in  South  America.  I  have  gold  mines,  which  accounts 
for  my  not  having  twenty  thousand  francs  to  command. 

hold  these  mines  in  dependence  upon  the  Spanish 
Government,  for  which  I  work  them.  It  is  in  my  debt, 
has  no  money  to  pay,  is  on  bad  terms  with  France,  -with 
the  colonies,  with  .  .  ." 

"And  so  I  am  to  lose  you,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
artist,  feeling,  amid  more  pressing  cares,  regret  for  a  de- 
parture which  would  deprive  him  of  the  society  of  the 
young,  and  cultivated,  and  studious  American,  who,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  fine  arts,  was  determined  upon 
every  effort  for  their  diffusion  throughout  the  wide  fields 
of  America,  "  1  am  to  lose  you  at  the  very  moment  that  I 
lose  the  only  hope  of  my  life.  In  one  week  to  part  from 
a  friend,  and  have  my  pastorale  rejected.  1  must  then 
again  resume  giving  lessons,  running  my  weary  rounds 
through  the  mud  for  two  francs  a  day.  I  might  have  had 
statues  to  my  honour,  and  I  shall  soon  have  no  shoes. 
But  what  is  your  immediate  destination?" 

"  Rome,  thence  to  America." 

"  Rome  !  the  country  of  Palestrina,  the  cradle  of  the 
heavenly  maid,  Music." 

"  Rather  say  the  country  of  noble  hearts,  of  brave 
liberators,  my  worthy  Robesart." 

"  Let  it  be  your  first  care  to  repair  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  while  drinking  in  for  me  and  for  yourself 
the  entrancing  strains  of  the  great  masters,  you  will  re- 
member my  pastorale  in  D  minor." 

"  I  will  go  first  to  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  and  there 
swear  upon  my  sword  to  set  my  country  free;"  and 
Simon  turned  upon  his  friend,  from  beneath  thick  bushy 
eyebrows,  an  eye  which,  though  somewhat  sunken,  was 
full  of  fire  and  expression. 

"  So  then  it  seems  that  you  too  have  ambition, 
notwithstanding  all  your  sage  warnings  to  me  ?" 
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"Yes:  if  it  be  ambition,  which  has  no  low  selfish  mo- 
tive, I  have  a  never-dying  ambition  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  the  mother-country." 

"  This  is  another  kind  of  music,  my  dear  Simon,  an- 
other sort  of  pastorale." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  grave,  but  ardent  American, 
"  we  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  have  you  sufficient  con- 


fidence   in    me   to 
pastorale  ?" 


entrust   me   with   a   copy   of  your 


head.  Where  could  the  letter  have  come  from  ?  From 
the  moon,  one  would  think,  to  cost  so  much  postage/' 

"  But  suppose,  my  love,  that  we  were  to  borrow  the 
twelve  francs  ? " 

"  Borrow,  indeed  !  if  you  must  borrow,  borrow  for 
bread." 

"  You  may  take  it,  I  will  not  release  it ;"  and  Robes- 
art  resignedly  let  the  postman  carry  it  off. 

"  You  have  a  year  to  determine,"  said  the  man,  as  he 
went  away  with  the  letter. 

"There  is  but  one  w^ay  left,"  thought  the  artist,  "and 
I  will  try  it.  It  is  hard,  it  is  degrading :  no  matter." 

He  flew  to  the  Pont  des  Arts.  At  the  period,  of 
which  we  write,  1813,  this  bridge  used  to  he  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  fashionables  of  Paris  in  the  summer  even- 
ings. It  was  now  crowded;  and  night  was  almost  falling 
when  suddenly  the  notes  of  a  violin  were  heard.  A  few 
moments  sufficed  to  show  they  were  drawn  forth  by  the 
hand  of  none  of  the  itinerant  performers,  so  often  the 
torment  of  the  frequenters  of  the  promenade ;  and  a  circle- 
desire  for  her  return  with  the  flock ;  the  storm,  the  calm  soon  formed  around  a  man  who  stood  with  a  handkerchief 
of  evening,  soft  slumbers,  love  and  happiness.  thrown  over  his  face.  "  It  is  Hubert,"  was  now  the  cry. 

That  day,  the  two  friends  parted,  the  one  set  out  for  j  "  Hubert,  he  is  playing  for  some  wager."  Hubert  v.as 
Rome,  the  other  remained  in  Paris.  I  the  most  celebrated  violin-player  of  the  day.  Every  voice 


Can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?    But  what  can  you 
do  with  it  ?" 

"  Give  it  to  me,  and  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Farewell,  then,"  said  the  poor  artist,  as  he  confided 

j   to  the  only  friend  whom  he  believed  had  either  taste  or 

j  judgment,  a  copy  of  the  only  treasure  he  possessed,  his 

1  pastorale  in  D  minor,  that  pastorale  which  expressed  so 

•   many  things,  and  all  so  various, — the  stars  and  the  sun- 

!   rise,  the  song  of  the  shepherd  and  the  bleating  of  the 

sheep,  the   murmuring  of  the  brook ;  the  terror  of  the 

shepherdess,    her  recollection,  too  late,  of  her   mother's 


II. 

Six  years  after,  the  musician  was  still  giving  lessons  in 
the  Marais  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques — lessons  on  the 
piano,  because  he  only  knew  how  to  play  on  the  violin — 
lessons  in  singing,  because  he  had  the  hoarsest  possible 
voice.  As  to  his  pastorale  in  D  minor,  he  could  now  ven- 
ture to  name  it  only  to  some  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils, 
who,  having  out  of  compassion  stayed  to  listen  to  a  few 
bars,  used  to  get  up  with  "  Excuse  me,  I  must  go  to  the 
shop  ;"  or,  "  I  wish  you  had  chosen  a  good  trade."  It 
was  only  at  night,  when  everybody  was  asleep,  that  lie 
snatched  up  his  violin  and  charmed  his  own  ears  with  his 
magnificent  composition.  From  time  to  time  he  stopped 
to  snuff  his  candle,  one  of  twelve  to  the  pound,  or  to  cry, 
as  he  beat  time  with  his  feet, — "  The  sun  rises,  the  shep- 
herdess appears  on  the  threshold  of  her  cottage — oh  ! 
if  my  worthy  friend  could  but  hear,  what  praises  would 
be  lavished  upon  me  by  a  taste  now  matured  by  expe- 
rience. But  he  has  forgotten  me."  And  the  artist  sadly 
restored  his  violin  to  its  case,  and  set  about  polishing  his 
shoes  for  his  next  clay's  visit. 

A  few  more  years  passed  on,  marked  not  only  by  a  few 
additional  furrows  on  the  already  wrinkled  forehead  of  our 
great  unknown,  but  by  two  unfortunate  changes  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. A  new  style  of  singing  was  introduced;  from 
that  moment  he  began  to  lose  his  pupils ;  and  he  married, 
and  from  that  moment  was  never  allowed  to  play  his  pasto- 
rale, even  in  his  own  house  for  his  private  gratification.  His 
wife,  who  would  have  been  enthusiastically  fond  of  music, 
had  it  brought  her  velvet  bonnets,  fine  shawls,  and  pretty 
caps,  could  not  endure  the  violin  when  she  found  that 
amid  all  the  sounds  drawn  forth  by  it,  the  chink  of  money 
was  not  heard.  The  pastorale  in  D  minor  was  her  horror. 
"  It  was  your  ruin,"  she  cried,  "  you  made  yourself  ri- 
diculous with  your  shepherds,  your  stars,  your  flocks  ! 
What  matter,  indeed,  if  your  sheep  could  be  eaten. 


was  hushed,  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  water  as  it 
flowed  under  the  arches,  and  the  delightful  notes  of  the 
supposed  Hubert.  It  was  the  pastorale  in  D  minor.  When 
the  piece  was  finished,  plaudits  arose  long  and  loud, 
bursting  forth  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Institute.  But 
not  a  single  franc  found  its  way  into  the  hat  that  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  artist.  They  had  found  him  out ;  it 
was  Hubert,  and  who  would  give  money  to  Hubert. 
What  was  money  to  him  ?  Garlands  are  showered  upon 
him,  a  wreath  is  put  upon  his  head.  What  were  wreaths 
to  Robesart  ?  He  wanted  twelve  francs — twelve  francs 
to  release  his  letter. 

The  letter  remained  two  months  in  the  post.  It  was 
not  until  the  close  of  two  months  of  extreme  privation, 
that  he  amassed  penny  by  penny  a  sum  of  twelve  francs 
to  redeem  his  letter. 

He  was  nearly  choked  with  joy  when  he  had  it  in  his 
hand  :  wherefore  he  knew  not.  But  misfortune  seems 
endowed  with  second  sight.  He  seized  the  letter,  and  in 
the  street  under  a  gate-way,  he  tremblingly  tears  it 
open,  and  reads — but  at  first  he  cannot  take  in  a  single 
word. 

"  Dear  Friend, 

"From  Rome  I  went  to  Germany,  and  afterwards 
to  Spain,  the  country  of  my  ancestors,  and  thence  to  the 
United  States.  Having  got  a  Colonel's  commission,  I 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  rise  from  rank  to  rank  to  that  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Venezuelan  army.  Yes, 
dear  Robesart,  my  wishes  are  accomplished.  This  day, 
the  4th  of  August,  1813,  I  have  entered  the  city  of 
Caracas,  subdued  by  me.  The  cannons  are  still  firing — 
the  bells  still  ringing.  Twelve  young  girls,  dressed  in 
white,  drew  my  chariot,  and  can  you  guess  to  what  music 
I  made  my  triumphant  march  ?  Yours,  my  friend ;  a 
part  of  your  pastorale  in  D  minor — of  your  divine  pastorale, 
made  a  march  of  the  finest  effect.  And,  therefore,  the 
Pressed  on  all  sides,  and  utterly  dejected,  he  abjured  |  city  of  Caracas  (for  I  made  no  secret  of  your  name). 


fame  and  the  pastorale  which  he  now  carefully  sealed  up 
after  writing  upon  it — "  I  commend  this  to  my  son.  It 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  his  father;  it  shall  be  the 
pride  and  boast  of  our  family."  He  never  again  men- 
tioned it.  I  will  not  say  he  never  thought  of  it,  never 
dreamed  of  it. 

One  day  a  letter  was  brought,  the  postage  on  it  twelve 


francs.      "  Twelve  francs  1 
"you  must  not  release  it. 


exclaimed  Robesart's  wife, 
If  I  were  sure  that  it  con- 


tained the  announcement  of  a  legacy  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  well  and  good.  But  to  give  twelve 
francs  on  a  mere  chance,  you  may  put  it  out  of  your 


begs  your  acceptance  of  two  thousand  piastres,  that  is, 
ten  thousand  francs,  which  are  forwarded  to  you  to  Havre 
by  a  ship.  Caracas  does  not  deem  this  sufficient  to 
express  its  sense  of  your  genius ;  your  name  has  been 
engraved  upon  the  triumphal  chariot  in  which  I  made 
my  entry  into  the  conquered  city.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Robesart ;  you  now  must  see  that  music  says  all  that  it 
is  made  to  say.  It  was  the  part  in  which  you  so  well 
expressed  the  song  of  the  linnet,  that,  with  a  very  slight 
change,  made  the  triumphal  march  of  Caracas.  I  have 
better  news  still  in  store  for  you,  but  we  must  wait.  I 
would  again  recommend  vou,  my  dear  friend,  not  to 
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sacrifice  to  ambition  the  calm  quiet  of  your  artist   life. 
Follow  my  example.  <e  Your  friend, 

SIMON  BOLIVAR." 

"  Bolivar !"  it  was  Bolivar,  Simon  Bolivar,  with  whose 
name  all  Europe  was  then  ringing !  "  He  writes  to  me, 
remembers  me,  sends  me  ten  thousand  francs.  Caracas 
has  had  my  name  carved  ;  my  name  is  known  in  Caracas  ! 
But  how  could  he  have  made  a  triumphal  march  of  my 
pastorale  in  D  minor,  when  there  is  not  a  march  in  the 
whole  of  it  ?  He  himself  tells  me  how  ;  because  music 
expresses  nothing;  and  expresses  everything.  Great  man, 
thou  art  mistaken  !  And  is  he  not  mistaken,  too,  when 
he  recommends  me  not  to  love  fame  or  glory,  at  the  very 
time  he  is  himself  marching  in  triumph  into  the  city  of 
Caracas  ?  " 

When  he  announced  to  his  wife  and  his  acquaintances 
the  munificence  of  Bolivar,  they  thought  him  mad.  He 
was  jestingly  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  music, 
and  they  told  him  that  it  must  be  like  certain  wines,  that 
were  never  good  till  they  had  crossed  the  seas.  He 
quietly  swallowed  all  these  affronts,  remembering,  that 
there  was  only  one  way,  but  that  a  sure  one,  of  con- 
vincing the  incredulous,  and  that  was  the  arrival  of  the 
ten  thousand  franc?. 

He  waited  for  them  three  months — six  months — he 
waited  for  them  a  year,  and  still  they  came  not.  It  was 
then  the  conviction  of  every  one  that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  transatlantic  joke.  He  was  pitied  to  his 
face,  laughed  at  behind  his  back  ;  he  lost  the  half  of  his 
pupils,  and  was,  at  length,  reduced  to  take  the  situation 
of  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  the 
Boulevards,  where  he  played  overtures  nightly,  for  which 
he  received  abundance  of  peltings  with  apples,  and  a 
salary  of  eight  hundred  francs.  He,  at  last,  began  to 
form  the  same  low  estimate  of  himself  and  his  powers 
that  others  formed;  nay,  even  sometimes  to  doubt  his 
memory  of  the  past.  "And  yet,"  thus  he  used  to  muse 
at  times,  "  And  yet,  surely,  I  once  knew  a  man  whose 
name  was  Simon,  and  so  is  Bolivar's ;  that  man  was  a 
native  of  America,  so  is  Bolivar;  he  promised  to  re- 
member me,  and  he  has  remembered  me ;  to  think  of  my 
pastorale  in  D  minor,  and  he  has  taken  a  passage  from  it 
for  his  triumphal  march.  These  recollections  and  these 
occurrences  are  linked  most  closely  together ;  surely, 
then,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact  ?  Unless 
that  I  never  composed  the  pastorale  ?  But  here  it  is  in 
my  drawer.  Yet,  still  the  two  thousand  piastres  have 
never  arrived." 

Our  artist  did  not  know  that  the  reason  they  had  not 
arrived  was,  because  Spain,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  powers,  had  seized  the  vessel  that  bore  them,  im- 
mediately on  its  leaving  the  port.  The  two  thousand 
piastres  had  found  their  way  to  Cadiz  instead  of  to  Havre, 
and  into  King  Joseph's  pocket  instead  of  that  of  the 
musician. 

Time  had  laid  its  softening  hand  on  our  poor  friend's 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  might  soon  have  obliterated  all 
traces  of  his  disappointment,  but  that,  in  1822,  he 
received  another  letter  from  the  same  pen.  It  was 
dated  from  Bogota,  and  this  time  he  had  no  postage  to 
pay.  Its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  We  have  been  conquerors  everywhere ;  in 
Venezuela,  in  Colombia,  and  in  Peru ;  the  King  has  not 
now  a  single  city  in  this  part  of  Spanish  America.  I 
have  founded  a  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and 
I  am  the  President  of  it.  So  powerful  is  the  new  State 
already,  that  it  has  ambassadors  at  London,  Paris,  Wash- 
ington, and  Lisbon.  We  expect  to  send  one  shortly  to 
Madrid  itself;  meanwhile,  the  Republic  has  been  placed 
on  its  present  basis  by  two  or  three  hundred  battles,  of 
which,  Ayacucho  was  the  last  and  crowning  engagement. 
And  now,  my  friend,  who,  think  you,  was  the  conqueror 
at  Ayacucho  ?  I  might  almost  say  it  was  you, — yes,  you. 


|  Perhaps,  but  for  you,  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  would  have 
been  lost ;  certain  it  is,  that,  but  for  you,  the  victory 
would  have  been  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  decisive.  I 
have  long  thought,  and  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
considerable  experience  have  confirmed  my  opinion,  that 
music  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
soldiers,  and  it  is  not  either  with  muskets  or  cannons  that 
battles  are  won,  but  by  nerves  wrought  up  to  more  or 
less  excitement.  What,  then,  did  I  do  before  I  took  my 
place  at  the  head  of  that  army,  which  has  for  ever^ 
crushed  the  power  of  Spain  here  ?  I  made  of  your 
pastorale,  in  D  minor,  a  bravura,  a  Colombian  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,  so  beautiful,  so  exciting,  so  spirit-stirring, 
that  the  soldiers  no  sooner  heard  it  than  they  flew  to 
arms,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy.  Yes, 
your  pastorale  is,  indeed,  worthy  to  be  an  artist's  pride, 
to  call  forth  all  its  creator's  enthusiasm.  From  my  heart 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  triumph.  But,  surely,  you 
now  cannot  but  admit  that  I  was  right  in  asserting  that 
music  expresses  everything,  simply  because  it  is  indefinite 
and  vague.  I  chose  for  my  martial  air  the  very  passage 
of  the  pastorale,  in  which  you  so  often  told  me,  the  shep- 
herd was  tenderly  pouring  forth,  and  the  shepherdess,  for 
the  first  time,  listening  to  his  declaration  of  love. 

"The  Bolivian  Republic  offers  to  you,  through  me, 
the  tribute  of  its  respectful  admiration  and  deep  gratitude. 
The  cities  of  the  Republic,  being  Republican,  cannot  offer 
you  titles  or  orders,  neither  can  they  presume  to  send  to 
a  genius  so  illustrious  a  pecuniary  token  of  their  deep 
feeling,  but  all  that  may  be  done,  they  have  done. 
Bogota  has  enrolled  your  name  amongst  its  citizens,  and 
has  decreed  that  your  hymn  should  henceforth  be  the 
national  anthem  of  regenerated  America.  Guayaquil  has 
built  a  pyramid  to  you ;  Quito  erected  a  fountain ; 
Caracas,  my  native  city,  has  carved  your  name  on  the 
marble  tables  of  the  Congress ;  and  Maracaibo,  Car- 
thageria,  and  Lima,  have  voted  you  public  thanks.  Thus 
I  have  kept  my  promise,  my  noble  friend ;  I  have  not 
forgotten  you,  nor  your  pastorale,  you  are  now  a  citizen  of 
the  American  Republic ;  your  pastorale  is  sung  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  and  never  is  it  sung  but  it  is 
the  knell  of  oppression.  You  see  that  I  was  right,  when 
as  a  mere  child  I  counselled  you,  a  youth,  not  to  aspire 
too  high,  but  to  be  patient.  We  have  both  been  patient 
waiters  for  the  fame  which  has  now  come.  You  are, 
doubtless,  wealthy  and  illustrious ;  and  I  am  President 
of  a  powerful  Republic,  founded  by  myself :  let  us  be 
always  thus  moderate  in  our  desires.  In  what  world 
shall  we  again  interchange  a  friendly  grasp  ? 

"  Always  your  friend, 

SIMON  BOLIVAR." 

"  I,  wealthy  !  I,  illustrious  !  what  cutting  irony  would 
this  be,  did  I  not  know  that  dear  Bolivar  is  persuaded 
that  since  we  parted  I  have  obtained  riches  and  fame. 
But  what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  grief  of  knowing 
that  my  pastorale  in  D  minor — that  lay  of  my  heart's 
youth,  that  poem  of  love,  upon  which  I  grounded  my 
hope  of  immortality,  that  hymn  in  which  I  had  concentred, 
poured  out  the  sweetest  harmonies  of  nature,  the  morning 
dawn,  the  dewy  tears  of  new-born  day,  the  melody  of 
birds,  the  softer  tones  of  lover's  whispered  tale — that  this 
has  become  a  war-cry,  a  death-slogan  in  America  !  The 
thought  is  intolerable ;  never,  never,  can  I  be  reconciled 
to  it." 

Now,  reader,  should  you  see  a  poor  old  gouty  man, 
wrapped  up  in  a  shabby  great  coat,  crawling  along  the 
Boulevards,  and,  now  and  again,  as  if  in  welcome  to  the 
cheering  sunshine,  humming  an  air,  look  at  him  and  say, 
"  Here  is  a  man  unknown  in  Paris,  but  celebrated  in  all 
the  republics  of  Spanish  America,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  Rouget  de  Lisle,  and  the  Kb'rner.  Immortalized  in 
the  New  World,  in  the  Old  World  he  is  the  leader  of  an 
orchestra." 

What  is  Fame,  then  ?     Just  that. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  POET. 

To  sneer  and  reprove, 
For  he  had  no  money 

A  poet  sat  musing 

And  they  had  no  love  ! 

One  night  on  his  stool, 

And  sad  was  his  musing 

Poor  fool  ! 

That  night  on  his  stool, 

On  his  three-legged  stool  ; 

Poor  fool  ! 

The  cold  wind  was  high 

On  his  three-legged  stool. 

And  his  cold  fire  l<uv, 

Yet  still  he  continued 

And  closer  he  crouched 

To  tune  his  great  heart, 

With  a  sorrowful  "  Oh  !  " 

Apart, 

As  silently  o'er  it 

To  tune  his  great  heart 

Each  little  coal  dre-.v 

In  unison  with 

Its  hood  of  grey  ashes 

The  solemn  sad  roar 

And  bade  him  adieu  ! 

That  ever  comes  up 

And  sad  was  his  musing 

From  time's  sounding  shore. 

That  night  on  his  stool, 

To  brood  over  nightly, 

Poor  fool  ! 

Brood  over  each  morrow, 

On  his  three-legged  stool. 

Each  poor  brother's  measure 

The  snow  was  descending, 

Of  sadness  and  sorrow, 

He  heard  now  and  then, 

And  sad  was  his  musing 

Again, 

That  night  on  his  stool, 

And  still  now  and  then, 

Poor  fool  ! 

A  little  flake's  foot 

On  his  three-legged  stool, 

Stepping  spitefully  on 

C.  W.  A. 

The  few  coals,  as  though 

It  wished  them  all  gone  ! 

'Twas  so  like  the  voices 

MY  FIRST  LOVE. 

Of  triumph  and  scorn 
Coming  angrily  down 
On  the  meek  and  forlorn  ! 

THERE   are   probably  but   few   men  among  us  (to   say 
nothing  of  the  women  !)  who  have  not   some  pleasing 

And  sad  was  his  musing 

recollections   of  a  school-boy  passion.     For  my  part  I 

That  night  on  his  stool, 

frankly  confess  that  I   am  not  of  that  few.     With  the 

Poor  fool  ! 

memory  of  the  time  when  I  used  to  study  at  night,  that  I 

On  his  three-legged  stool. 

might  devote  the  day,  school  hours  and  all,   to  innocent 

amusements,   such    as   playing    "  fox  and  geese,"    and 

His  garret  was  open 

"  tick-tack-tow,"  behind  the  teacher's  back,   and  sliding 

And  through  the  cracks  walked, 

down-hill,  snapping  the  whip,  and  playing  ball  during  the 

And  talked, 
Through  every  crack  walked 
The  cold  cruel  winds, 
That  seemed  with  a  hiss 
And  a  laugh  to  cry  out 
Here  he  is  !  Here  he  is  ! 
Yet  thought  he  not  so  much 
Of  cold  winds  and  snows, 
As  man's  icv  charity 

intermission  —  with  the  memory  of   that   happy  time,  I 
say,  is  associated  the  reminiscence  of  a  boyish  love.      I 
had  my  Mary,  and  I  was  so,  devoted  to  her  as  ever  Byron 
was  to  his.     I  was  her  companion,  her  servant,   and  her 
poet.     We  went  together  to  pick  up  beech-nuts,  and  to 
dig  roots  in  the  woods.     I  used  to  go  for  water  when  she 
was  thirsty,  and  to  hold  her  bonnet,  when  she  wished  to 
crawl  through  holes  in  the  fence.     I  was  with  her  con- 

Colder than  those  ! 
And  sad  was  his  musing 

tinually,  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  see-saw,  to  jump 
the  rope,  or  to  wander  across  the  fields. 

That  night  on  his  stool, 

During  the  school  hours  I  was  not  the  less  attentive 

Poor  fool  ! 

to  my  "  Mary."     I  was  thinking  of  her  when  I  should 

On  his  three-legged  stool. 

have  been  thinking  of   my  lessons,  and  when  I  should 

In  sickness  and  sorrow 
He  suffered  alone, 

have  been  writing  "  copies,"  I  was  sending  billets-doux  i 
to  her  across  the  school-house,  or  keeping  up  a  tender 
correspondence  with  her  on  slates.     Of  course,  my  first 

un  Known  • 
He  bore  all  alone, 
And  often  he  turned 
On  his  pillow  to  lean 
His  thin  fevered  cheek 

attempts  at  poetry  consisted  of  "  Verses  to  Mary." 
The  teachers  sometimes  used  to  let  us  go  out  doors 
and  study,  during  the  pleasant  weather,  either  because 
they  believed  us  when  we  asserted  that  we  could  learn  our  < 

Where  the  tears  hadn't  been 

lessons  quicker  in  the  open  air,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 

But  ah  !  it  was  dampened 

because  they  were  anxious  to  get  as  many  of  the  noisy 

So  thoroughly  o'er, 

ones  as  possible  out  of  the  way.     At  any  rate  they  used 

At  last  he  lay  quiet 

to  permit  the  girls,  two  or  three  in  number,  to  take  their 

And  worried  no  more  1 

books  and  sit  on  the  grass  on  one  side  of  the  school- 

And  sad  was  his  musing 

house,  and  the  boys  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  on  the 

That  night  on  his  stool, 

other.     It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  girls  and  boys  had 

Poor  fool  ! 

an  unaccountable  yearning  to  disobey  the  teachers,  and 

On  his  three-legged  stool. 

get  together;  and  that  on  such  occasions  I  was  always  to 

His  sweet  songs  had  moved  them, 
Moved  millions  to  tears, 
Through  years, 
To  joy  and  to  tears. 
But  there  in  his  garret 

be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  school-house,  chatting 
"  pretty  sentiments"  to  my  Mary. 
That  I  loved  my  Mary,  with  all  the  strength  and  purity 
of  which  the  young  and  untaught  heart  is  capable,  is  my 
sincere  belief;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  she  reci- 

So cheerless  and  dim, 

procated  my  tenderness.     But  she  was  fond  of  mischief, 

None  ever  came  near 

and  delighted   to  torment  me  with  jealousy.     This  she 

To  shed  one  for  him  ; 

was  well  able  to  do,  for  I  had  a  rival  who  was  almost 

All  coldly  they  passed  him 

as  assiduous   as   myself.     Fred  B  was  a  gay  young 

•  —  —  „.,/ 
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spark,  and  I  was  horribly  jealous  of  him,  the  more 
so  when  Mary  would  sometimes  leave  my  society  for  his, 

One  night  there  was  a  "  spelling-school."  Mary  had 
promised  me  that  she  would  be  at  the  school-house  early, 
and  of  course  I  went  to  meet  her,  and  enjoy  a  short 
season  of  tenderness  before  the  evening  exercises  began. 

But  I  was  destined  to  suffer  some  chagrin.     Fred  B 

was  there  before  me,  and  when  I  arrived,  I  found  him 
and  Mary  on  quite  too  intimate  terms  to  suit  my  jealous 
nature. 

The  candles  were  lighted.  Mary  sat  on  one  of  the 
front  seats,  with  a  broad  table  directly  before  her,  and 
Fred  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  table,  by  which  he  was 
prevented  from  making  any  very  near  approaches  to  the 
object  of  our  joint  attachment. 

While  the  few  scholars  who  had  arrived  were  enjoying 
themselves  exceedingly,  before  the  evening  exercises  com- 
menced, I  sat  apart,  gloomy  and  sullen,  watching  with  a 
jealous,  angry  eye,  the  movements  of  my  rival.  At  length, 
to  my  infinite  relief,  Fred  ran  to  join  the  sports  of  his  i 
fellow-pupils,  and  Mary  was  left  alone.  She  beckoned 
to  me  to  come  and  sit  with  her,  but  I  meant  to  make  her 
feel  my  resentment ;  and  much  as  I  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  I  scrupulously  turned  my  eyes  to  another  quarter  of 
the  house. 

Soon  the  candles  were  blown  out  by  some  mis- 
chievous scholars,  and  the  room  was  involved  in  total 
darkness. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  forgetting  my  resentment,  "  now 
is  the  time  to  make  up  with  Mary." 

In  a  moment  I  was  by  her  side.  The  table  prevented 
me  from  approaching  too  closely,  but  I  whispered  her 
name,  and,  reaching  over,  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  her 
hand.  I  heard  a  shuffling — I  felt  that  she  was  removing 
my  hand  from  the  one  I  held  of  hers  to  the  other ;  and 
then  I  felt  a  gentle  squeeze.  My  heart  leaped  to  my 
throat  with  pleasurable  emotions.  I  returned  the 
pressure,  and  was  delighted  to  feel  her  fair  hand  squeeze 
mine  with  greater  ardour  than  before.  I  forgot  Fred 
B in  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  I  whispered  passionately. 

"  Dearly  1 "  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh !  I  am  but  too  happy ! "  I  sighed. 

"  But  you  do  not  love  me,"  I  heard  in  another 
whisper. 

"You  know  I  do  !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  speaking  aloud 
—"you  know  I  do!" 

The  fair  hand  which  held  my  own,  squeezed  it  harder 
than  ever.  I  returned  the  pressure  more  ardently  than 
before.  Indeed,  I  was  about  pushing  the  table  aside, 
that  I  might  approach  my  Mary  more  nearly,  and  em- 
brace her,  when — a  candle  was  lighted. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  "  laughed  a  light,  ringing  voice,  di- 
rectly behind  me. 

I  started  in  surprise — for  that  was  Mary's  voice  !  I 
looked  for  her  in  the  seat  she  had  occupied  a  moment 
before,  but  she  was  not  there ;  and  the  hand  I  had  been 
squeezing  so  ardently — that  hand,  reader,  was  the  hand 
of  my  rival ! 

Like  myself,  he  had  flown  to  Mary's  side  the  moment 
the  lights  were  extinguished  ;  and  she  had  managed,  after 
placing  my  hand  within  that  of  my  rival,  to  glide  out  of 
her  seat  unobserved.  And  thus  she  had  left  us,  whisper- 
ing love  to  each  other,  and  squeezing  each  other's  hand 
across  the  table  1 


THE  TOWN  MUSICIANS  OF  BREMEN. 

FROM   THE    GERMAN. 

AN  ass,  wno  for  many  long  years  had  faithfully  served  his 
master,  became  at  length  weak  with  age,  and  unfit  for  toil. 
Then  food  and  shelter  were  begrudged  him,  and  the 
useless  servant  was  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye.  He  left 


the  inhospitable  roof,  resolved  to  earn  or  beg  his  living  as 
he  could.     Oppressed  with   sad   and  anxious  tho 
he  wandered  here  and  there  until  he    found  himself  on 
the  road  to  Bremen.     "  There,"  thought  he,   "  I  will  be 
town  musician." 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  journey,  when  ho 
saw  by  tho  road-side  a  hound  who  panted  for  breath. 

"  How  now,  Hold-fast  ?  " 

"Alas  '  "  said  the  "Hound,  "  I  am  old  ;  each  day  I  prt 
weaker,  and  lag  in  the  chase ;  therefore,  my  master 
wishes  to  kill  me.  I  have  fled,  but  how  shall  I  now  gain 
my  bread  ?" 

"  Friend,"  replied  the  Ass,  "  I  am  going  to  try  my 
fortune  in  Bremen,  as  town  musician ;  come  with  me,  I 
will  play  the  lute,  you  shall  beat  the  kettle-drum." 

The  hound  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and  the  partners 
went  on  together.  Not  long  after  they  came  to  a  cat, 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  an  aspect  as  dismal  as 
three  days  of  rain. 

"  How  goes  it  with  you,  old  Beard- wiper  ?"  cried  the 
Ass. 

"  Who  can  be  merry,"  returned  the  Cat,  "  when  the 
stone  is  ready  for  his  neck  ?  Because  I  am  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  my  teeth  are  not-as  sharp  as  they  have 
been,  and  I  would  rather  sit  behind  the  stove  and  purr 
than  hunt  the  mice  j  therefore,  my  old  woman  wants  to 
drown  me.  I  have  run  away,  but  how  shall  I  live 
now?" 

"  Go  with  us  to  Bremen ;  you  understand  serenading ; 
join  our  band  of  town  musicians." 

The  desponding  cat  consented,  and  the  three  wanderers 
journeyed  on  until  they  arrived  at  a  farm-yard,  upon  the 
gate  of  which  was  perched  an  old  cock,  who  crowed  with 
all  his  might. 

"  Your  shrieks  pierce  my  bones  and  marrow,"  said  the 
Ass,  "  what  ails  you  ? " 

"Alack-a-day!"  replied  the  Cock,  "  although  I  pro- 
phesied fine  weather,  that  the  mistress  might  wash  her 
god-child's  little  shirts,  and  dry  them  well,  her  heart  is 
hard ;  she  has  no  pity :  to-morrow  guests  are  coming, 
and  she  has  told  the  cook  to  make  soup  of  me ;  to-night 
my  head  is  to  be  cut  off.  I  will  scream  while  breath  is 
left  in  me  ! " 

"  Poor  Red-head,"  said  the  Ass,  "  go  with  us  to  Bre- 
men ;  you  will  certainly  find  something  there  better  than 
death.  You  have  a  good  voice — it  only  wants  style." 

The  Cock  was  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  they  all 
four  went  on  together.  Bremen,  however,  was  too  distant 
to  be  reached  that  day,  so  they  resolved  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  wood,  at  which  they  arrived  about  evening.  The 
Ass  and  the  Hound  stretched  themselves  beneath  a  wide- 
spreading  tree,  the  Cat  climbed  half-way  up,  and  the  Cock 
flew  to  the  top.  Before  he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  he 
looked  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  thought 
he  perceived  far  away  a  little  glimmering  spark.  He  gave 
the  alarm,  and  they  all  roused  up,  and  looked  around. 

"  Here,"  said  Grey-coat,  "  is  poor  accommodation ;  let 
us  go  on." 

"  Truly,"  cried  Hold-fast,  "  a  few  bones,  with  a  little 
meat  on  them,  would  do  me  good." 

They  hastily  set  off  for  the  dwelling  whence  shone  the 
light ;  it  beamed  brightly  as  they  approached  ;  at  last 
they  stood  before  a  house  belonging  to  robbers.  The 
Ass,  being  the  tallest,  peeped  in  at  the  window. 

"What  see  you,  Grey-coat?"  asked  the  Cock. 

"  Hurrah/'  cried  the  Ass,  "  I  see  a  well-covered  table, 
and  some  right  merry  robbers  around  it !  " 

"  I  wish  we  were  there  ! "  quoth  Red-head." 

"  I  wish  we  were  there ! "  whined  the  Hound. 

The  hungry  musicians  held  a  council,  as  to  how  they 
should  bring  the  men  forth  and  get  in  themselves ;  at 
length  they  devised  the  means.  The  Ass  placed  himself 
at  the  window,  with  his  fore-feet  on  the  sill,  the  Hound 
mounted  on  the  Ass's  back,  the  Cat  clambered  on  top  of 
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the  Hound,  and  the  Cock  perched  himself  on  the  Cat's 
head.  Then,  at  a  signal,  they  struck  up  their  music  the 
Ass  brayed,  the  Hound  barked,  the  Cat  mewed,  the  Cock 
crowed,  and,  smashing  the  glass,  they  sprang  through  the 
window  into  the  room.  The  robbers,  frightened  by  the 
horrid  clamour,  fled,  trembling  to  the  wood,  whilst  the 
adventurers  seated  themselves  at  the  vacated  table,  and 
ate  as  though  they  had  fasted  a  month. 

At  length,  having  sufficiently  regaled  themselves,  and 
extinguished  the  light,  each  sought  a  sleeping-place 
suited  to  his  nature  and  habits.  The  Ass  laid  down  on 
the  dung-hill,  the  Hound  stretched  behind  the  door,  the 
Cat  on  the  hearth,  close  to  the  warm  ashes,  and  the  Cock 
perched  himself  on  the  hen-roost ;  they  were  tired  with 
long  travelling,  and  soon  were  sound  asleep. 

Towards  midnight  the  robbers  ventured  from  the  wood, 
the  lights  in  the  house  were  out,  and  all  was  still.  One 
of  the  band  was  sent  to  search  the  dwelling ;  he  found 
all  quiet,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  a  light ;  he  saw 
the  glowing,  fiery  eyes  of  the  Cat,  and  mistaking  them  for 
burning  coals,  tried  to  light  his  match  by  them.  But  the 
Cat  did  not  understand  the  joke,  and  spitting  and  scratch- 
ing, sprang  in  his  face.  Terror-stricken,  he  turned  to 
rush  through  the  back-door,  and,  as  he  passed,  the 
Hound,  which  lay  behind  it,  bit  his  leg ;  the  Ass  gave  him 
a  kick  with  his  hind  legs  as  he  ran  by  the  dung-hill,  and 
the  Cock,  aroused  by  the  uproar,  screamed  from  his  roost 
a  shrill 

"  Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! " 

Pale  and  breathless,  the  frightened  wretch  reached  his 
companions.  "  In  the  house,"  gasped  he,  "  is  a  frightful 
witch,  the  marks  of  her  long  nails  are  on  my  face ;  by 
the  back-door  stands  a  man  with  a  knife — behold  the 
gash  he  made  in  my  leg ;  in  the  yard  lies  a  black  spectre 
that  struck  me  as  I  passed  with  a  great  club ;  and  from 
the  roof  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried — 

'  Bring  the  bad  man  here ! ' 

Then  I  fled." 

The  robbers  feared  to  approach  again  near  the  haunted 
house,  and  the  four  town  musicians  of  Bremen  were  too 
well-lodged  to  come  forth. 


WHAT    I    AM. 

IT  is  not  what  I  seem, 

My  manners  or  pretence, 
Flushed  in  the  burning  dream 

Of  outward  sense. 

It  is  not  what  I  say, 

Or  what  believe, 
Tho'  notions  clear  as  day 

My  intellect  receive. 

It  is  not  what  I  do, 

As  even  that  may  be 
The  gilded  shadow  due 

To  custom's  potency. 
'Tis  what  I  am  within 

My  hidden  breast — 
Dark,  heaving  with  the  love  of  Sin, 

Or  with  bright  Truth  at  rest. 

J.  A. 


HEALTH    UNDERVALUED. 

Such  is  the  power  of  health  that,  without  its  co- 
operation, every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifeless,  as  the 
powers  of  vegetation  without  the  sun.  And  yet  this  bliss 
is  commonly  thrown  away  in  thoughtless  negligence,  or 
in  foolish  experiments  on  our  own  strength ;  we  let  it 
perish  without  remembering  its  value,  or  waste  it  to 
show  how  much  we  have  to  spare;  it  is  sometimes 
given  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and  chance,  and 
sometimes  sold  for  the  applause  of  jollity  and  de- 

uchery. 


LUCY    DEAN; 
THE  NOBLE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 

BY    SILVERPEN. 

•'  Tha  poorer  classes  are  ignorant  of  what  a  paradise  a  colony  is. 
If  they  only  knew  what  a  colony  is  for  people  of  their  class,  they 
would  prefer  emigrating  to  getting  double  wages  here  ;  and  how 

flad  they  wou'd  be  to  get  double  wages  here  need  not  be  stated, 
have  often  thought  that  if  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  poorest 
class  in  this  country  really  and  truly  aware  of  what  awaits  emigrants 
of  their  class,  and  if  a  suitable  machinery  were  established  for 
enabling  them  to  emigrate,  and  get  into  employment  by  means  of 
money  saved  by  themselves  here,  enough  of  them  would  emigrate 
to  cause  a  rise  of  wages  for  those  who  remained  behind.  At 
present,  speaking  of  the  class  generally,  they  know  hardly  anything 
about  colonies,  and  still  less  about  what  they  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  reach  a  colony,  even  if  they  could  have  wherewith  to  pay  for  the 
passage.  The  colonies  arc  not  attractive  to  them  as  a  class,  have 
no  existence  as  far  as  they  know,  never  occupy  their  thoughts  for  a 
moment.  That  they  have  not  much  inclination  to  emigrate  should 
surprise  nobody." — Wakefield'is  Art  of  Colonization,  p.  137- 

"  In  trade,  navigation,  war,  and  politics — in  all  business  of  a 
public  nature,  except  works  of  benevolence  and  colonization — the 
stronger  sex  alone  take  an  active  part ;  but,  in  colonization,  women 
have  a  part  so  important  that  all  depends  on  their  participation  in 
the  work.  There  is  another  proposition  which  I  think  you  will 
adopt  as  readily  ;  it  is  that,  in  every  rank,  the  best  sort  of  women  for 
colonists  are  those  to  whom  religion  is  a  rule,  a  guide,  a  stay,  and 
a  comfort.  You  might  persuade  religious  men  to  emigrate,  and 
yet,  in  time,  have  a  colony  of  which  the  morals  and  manners  would 
be  detestable  ;  but,  if  you  persuade  religious  women  to  emigrate, 
the  whole  colony  will  be  comparatively  virtuous  and  polite.  As 
respects  morals  and  manners,  it  is  of  little  importance  what  I 
colonial  fathers  are  in  comparison  with  what  the  mothers  are.  It 
was  the  matrons  more  than  the  fathers  of  the  New  England 
Pilgrimage,  that  stamped  the  character  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut ;  that  made  New  England,  for  a  long  while,  the  finest 
piece  of  colonization  the  world  has  exhibited." — Ibid,  p.  157. 

"  There  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down ; 
It  is  but  bringing  up  ;  no  more  than  that." 

Tennyson's  Princess. 

IT  twinkled  dully,  shot  up  fitfully,  with  a  sickly  glare, 
then  sunk  down  into  the  socket  of  the  battered  candle- 
stick ;  and  thus  the  last  morsel  of  the  hard-earned  candle 
gone,  the  frosty,  brilliant,  wintry  moon  shimmered  in 
coldly  through  the  attic  window,  and  gleaming  down 
(perhaps  in  heavenly  pity)  in  arrowy  points  of  light,  fell 
on  the  now  still  needle,  and  the  cold,  half- rigid,  half 
corpse-like,  fingers  of  the  seamstress. 

There  was  but  one ;  a  pale  thin  woman  of,  perhaps, 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  looking  older  by  full  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  for  care  and  sorrow  had  left  their  visible  impress- 
ment on  her  grave  and  earnest  face. 

After  bending  her  face  awhile  upon  her  upraised  hands 
(upon  which  more  pityingly,  and  more  broadly,  streamed 
down  the  rich  refulgence  of  the  heavenly  moon)  she  rose, 
fetched  a  piece  of  worn  brown  paper  from  out  a  darkened 
corner  of  the  room,  tied  two  finished  shirts  within  it, 
and  then  dressed  herself  in  a  very  thin  and  rusty-coloured 
mourning  shawl,  and  an  old  straw  bonnet. 

Thus  dressed,  with  the  old  worn  paper  parcel  on  her 
arm,  she  had  reached  the  door,  when  she  abruptly  paused 
again,  and  speaking,  as  though  some  one  sat  within  the 
shadows  of  the  room  :  "  No !  no !  it's  no  use  going, 
especially  at  night,  when  Mrs.  Moss  has  got  her  son 
Moses  there,  for,  if  she's  hard  by  day,  she's  harder  then. 
No !  no !  Sweet  must  go, — for  he's  the  last  thing  left 
saving  Nelly's  little  childish  locket — for  Lawrence  is  dead, 

and  can  never  hear  Sweet  sing  again;  but  she ." 

She  spoke  no  more,  even  to  those  shadows  of  the  room, 
but  only  to  her  own  soul,  whose  tears  of  anguish  rained 
through  her  wasted  fingers,  on  to  the  faded  signs  of 
death  and  burial. 

When  calmer,  she  returned  again  within  the  shadows 
of  the  miserable  room,  for,  having  a  sloping  roof,  it  was 
very  dark,  except  just  round  the  window ;  brought  a 
tattered  handkerchief,  or  apron,  from  a  baulk  or  shelf, 
and,  going  to  the  window,  took  down  a  bird-cage,  opened 
its  little  door,  and  put  her  hand  within.  Though  cold — 
for  that  poor  room  was  very  cold — and  with  its  little 
head  tucked  beneath  its  wing,  the  bird,  in  an  instant, 
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was  aroused  oy  the  hand  which  touched  it,  and  caressing 
it,  and  nestling  to  it,  with  a  marvellous  fondness  and 
tameness,  which  was  almost  human,  flew  out  on  to  her 
bosom.  When  there,  it  nestled  again,  rubbing  its  little 
bill  full  twenty  times  up  and  down,  till,  at  last,  it  perked 
it  up,  and  looked  quaintly,  keenly,  half  wistfully,  into 
the  seamstress's  worn,  corpse-like  face. 

"  My  Sweet,"  she  said  again,  "  love  has  saved  you 
many  times,  but  to-night  you  must  go,  for  Lawrence  can 
no  longer  hear  the  pretty  notes  he  taught  you,  and  Nelly's 
gone,  and  I  am  starving,  without  even  a  candle  or  thread 
to  finish  that  which  will  bring  a  meal.  So  you  must  go — 

though  if ."  Sweet  gave  here  such  a  chirp  of 

love  and  goodness,  which  so  plainly  said,  "  sell  me,  or 
pluck  me,  or  even  stop  my  little  cheerful  notes  for  ever, 
so  that  it  be  for  your  good,"  that  something  new  of  hope 
and  strength  of  resolution  sprung  up  instantly  within  the 
woman's  soul ;  and  so,  caressing  the  bird  anew,  she  re- 
placed it  in  the  cage,  tied  the  latter  carefully  up  in  the 
apron,  and  pinning  together  the  corners  so  as  to  exclude 
the  wind,  was  again  returning  to  the  door,  when  the  scene 
from  the  attic  window  struck  her  sight.  From  this, 
through  the  gully  of  a  narrow  street,  the  Thames,  off 
Lambeth,  could  be  seen ;  and  now  on  this,  the  broad  light 
of  the  splendid  wintry  moon,  pouring  itself  far  down 
within  the  water's  liquid  depth,  showed  clearly  upon  the 
surface  a  little  boat  or  skiff,  which,  urged  by  one  rower 
up  against  the  tide,  seemed,  whilst  within  such  shadows 
as  lay  upon  the  water,  to  make  its  way  slowly,  and  by 
monstrous  toil ;  but  once  within  the  fulness  of  the  light, 
though  the  tide  roared  against  it,  even  still  it  shot  ahead, 
and  was  easy  to  the  rower  and  his  scull. 

Though  as  yet  the  analogy  had  had  no  birth,  still  some 
inward  impulse  of  the  soul  made  the  haggard,  starving 
seamstress  gaze  long  and  earnestly ;  and  when  she  moved 
away  with  the  bundle  of  needlework,  and  locked  her 
attic -door,  her  steps  were  quicker  and  firmer  than  they 
often  were. 

Though  the  sharp  frosty  night-wind  must  have  been 
bitterly  felt  by  one  so  poorly  clad,  the  woman,  after 
crossing  Westminster  Bridge,  carefully  avoided  the  more 
sheltered  thoroughfares,  and  keeping  along  such  narrow 
streets  as  were  little  frequented,  did  not  emerge  from  out 
them,  except  when  no  way  lay  more  direct.  That  she 
had  some  strong  reason  for  doing  this  was  evident  by 
the  timid,  wistful,  half-pitying,  half-stern  glances  she  cast 
before  her,  when  any  woman's  lightsome  step  approached, 
or  when  any  crowd  blocked  up  the  thoroughfare.  At  last, 
upon  reaching  a  narrow  street,  lying  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Temple,  she  slackened  her  hitherto  rapid  steps, 
for  herein  was  the  bird-fancier's  shop,  where  she  thought, 
as  many  times  as  the  last  year's  extreme  penury  had  made 
her  think  of  parting  with  the  bird,  she  might  find  it  a 
kind  master,  as,  in  passing  by,  she  had  often  observed  a 
comfortable,  smooth-looking  little  old  man  upon  the  door 
I  step,  and  in  the  windows  such  an  array  of  clean  cages, 
sparkling  tiny  fountains,  such  lumps  of  sugar  and  ladies' 
fingers,  such  seedy  plantain,  and  such  yellow-flowered 
groundsel,  and  such  a  merry,  pecking,  pert,  hopping, 
flitting,  impudent,  and  roguish  set  of  linnets,  blackbirds, 
bulfinches,  thrushes,  larks,  and  canaries,  as  to  show  that 
this  was  a  sort  of  bird's  Paradise,  where  carolled  notes 
of  fields  and  sunny  skies  brought  summer  often  there, 
with  scented  flowers,  with  rippling  brooklets,  and  with 
waving  leaves. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  not  till  she  had  more  than 
once  surveyed  the  tiny,  roosting,  apparently  headless 
family  of  Mr.  Twiddlesing,  for  such  was  the  name  above 
the  door,  in  this  wise — "  Brutus  Twidddlesing's  British 
and  Foreign  Aviary. — N.  B.  Birds  taught  Popular  Airs," 
did  the  seamstress  venture  in,  to  behold  Twiddlesing  in 
person,  leaning  forward  leisurely  on  his  counter,  a  fair- 
sized  snuff-box,  in  the  shape  of  a  bird's  nest,  just  beside 
his  right  thumb  and  forefinger,  into  which  he  now  and 


then  dipped,  or  "  took  an  egg,"  as  he  said,  whilst  he  duly 
listened  to  a  tall,  thin,  barber-like  looking  man,  who, 
dressed  in  a  rusty  black  dress-coat,  monstrously  wide  for 
him  in  the  back,  whilst  very  short  in  both  the  arms  and 
flaps,  sat  on  a  high  stool,  and  graced  the  "Twiddlesing 
Aviary"  with  his  parts  in  speech. 

After  some  timely  patience,  the  unhappy  needlewoman 
was  enabled  here  and  there  to  drop  in  a  word  or  two,  which 
in  a  while  were  in  amount  sufficient  to  inform  Twiddlesing 
that  she  had  got  a  bird  with  her  and  wanted  to  sell  it. 
Whereupon  the  cage  was  set  on  the  counter,  beside  the 
snuff-box,  the  apron  unpinned,  and  Sweet  seen.  Brutus 
looked  gravely,  but  at  last  he  said,  after  he  had  glanced 
at  his  tall  friend, 

"  But  it's  an  edicated  one — and  I  rarely  wentur  upon 
old  birds,  for  you  can  do  nothing  with  em  in  a  singing 
way ." 

"  Sing  ! "  and  the  woman  ejaculated  this,  as  if  a  god- 
dess had  been  asked  where  her  beauty  lay,  or  a  rich  rose 
its  perfume.  "  Why,  not  one  amongst  hundreds  could 
sing  like  it ;  for  a  poor  brother  I  had,  who  was  a  genius 
in  organ-building,  and  taught  it  with  infinite  pains,  said 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  be  found  like  it ;  and  he 
died  of  decline  last  spring,  it  is  therefore  destitution — 
the  last  stage  of  destitution — which  forces  me  to  part 
with  it ;  but  I  want  bread,  and  such  is  a  sad  want ." 

Twiddlesing  was  about  to  say  something,  but  the  tall 
man  lifted  up  his  finger,  and  asked  the  woman  what  she 
was. 

"  A  needlewoman — that  is  a  shirt,  a  slop,  or  a  waist- 
coat-maker, just  as  I  can  get  it  to  do,  though  by  trade  I 
am  a  better  sort  of  dressmaker ;  but  in  wintertime  that 
sort  of  work  is  slack ;  and,  even  if  not  so,  now  I  have  no 
decent  clothes  in  which  I  could  seek  it.  Though  it  is 
only  five  years  since  I  came  up  a  healthy  girl,  with  a 
mother,  three  sisters,  and  a  brother,  from  a  distant  part 
of  Cornwall  to  London,  for  the  lad  had  a  genius  for  me- 
chanics, and  wished  to  be  apprenticed  to  an  organ-builder ; 

and  now  all  that  is  Left  of  us  is  me,  and  one ."  She 

said  no  more,  but  stopped  abruptly,  and  bent  her  face 
upon  her  rusty  shawl. 

"  The  old  tale,  the  old  tale,"  said  the  tall  man  paren- 
thetically, rubbing  as  he  spoke  the  old  stained,  powdered 
collar  of  his  rusty  coat,  with  a  nervous  sort  of  movement 
of  his  right  thumb  and  forefinger — "  and  have,  of  course, 
been  helped  a  bit  by  humane  people,  and  are  now  worse 
off  than  before.*' 

"  But  once  only  have  I  been  helped,"  the  woman 
replied,  "  and  that  was  to  bury  my  mother.  But  I  know 
those  who  have  been  helped,  only  to  feel  poverty  more 
sorely  when  need  came  again." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  addded  the  tall  man,  with  a 
triumphant  wave  of  his  hand  across  the  counter  to  Brutus 
Twiddlesing,  "  dear  old  precious  master  is  again  right ; 
never  knew  him  to  fail,  sir,  never ;  and  this  is  what  he 
said  when  a  man  called  one  morning  (knowing  his  bounty, 
God  bless  him)  to  ask  his  aid,  and  I  went  in  and  explained 
the  thing.  'Indeed,  O'Flanagan!  well,  just  feel  if  I 
have  got  a  button  to  my  pocket,  and,  if  I  have,  button  it, 
for  not  one  guinea  shall  go  to  make  needles  rustier  with 
human  tears.  No,  no;  but  if  it  were  twenty  guineas, 
or  if  even  a  hundred  guineas,  to  build  ships  with,  to  send 
these  human  women  to  lands  where  they  are  needed, 
where  they  might  become  mothers,  and  be  blessed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  j  where  they  might  be  happy,  and  eat  of 
the  blessed  bread  of  this  blessed  earth,  they  should  go ; 
but  to  yut  one  penny  angle  in  for  the  needful  fishing  of  a 
mighty  ocean,  Robert  Fortescue  never  wijl :  so  button 
up  my  pocket,  O'Flanagan/  This  is  jist  what  my  dear 
old  master  said,"  continued  the  tall  man,  "  and  he  is  a 
good  and  great  lawyer  living  hard  by,  and  it  is  emigra- 
tion he  means — a-going  to  other  lands,  where  fewer  folks 
are,  and  there  working,  and  marrying,  and  being  happy. 
Did  you  never  hear  o'  this  ?" 
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"  Something,"  rejoined  the  woman,  hopelessly  an 
vacantly,  <e  of  dreary  voyages  and  desert  countries  at  the 
end.  No,  I  know  little  of  this  matter  ;  some  Cornisl 
people  of  my  native  village  went  out  across  the  seas 
know,  but,  since  I  have  been  in  London,  life  has  been  to> 
sore  a  struggle  to  think  of  anything  but  bread.  And  i 
I  even  did,  what  hope  is  there  that  one  like  me  coul< 
change  the  lot  of  earning  fourpence  a  day  by  twelve  hours 
work,  and  a  parish  coffin  at  the  close.  Hope  —  !  " 
have  ceased  to  think  of  that."  And  the  woman  laughec 
with  the  laugh  of  a  broken,  desperate  heart. 

"  To  look  at  your  face,"  said  the  honest  wearer  of  th< 
noble  lawyer's  rusty  black, — and  here,  as  he  was  a  bil 
philosophic,  he  looked  profoundly  at  Twiddlesing,  an< 
dipt  his  thumb  and  finger  in  the  "bird's  nest,"  "you  sin' 
one  that  ought  to  say  that,  for  there's  a  deal  in  this  face 
of  yours  which  says  you  could  work  through  a  hard  way 

if  you  saw  hope  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  so " 

"  Well,"  she  interrupted  nim,  somewhat  impatiently 
"  at  least  this  talk  won't  serve  me  now.  And  so  (turning 

to  Twiddlesing)  will  you  buy  the  bird  or  not " 

"  I  must  have  time  to  think  of  sich  a  piece  of  impor- 
tance, as  taking  into  my  aviary  a  grown-up  and  edicated 
bird  ?"  spoke  Brutus  gravely,  "for  bad  notes  is  bad  things 
ma'am,  and  I  must  have  time  to  try  his  woice ;  for,  oi 

course " 

"Try?"  and  there  was  something  Siddonian  in  the 
voice  with  which  the  downcast  woman  spoke  the  word, 
"  because  I  am  poor,  I  do  not  necessarily  lie  !  But  keep 
it  till  I  return,  for  I  have  some  further  way  to  go,  and 
recollect  that,  in  parting  with  him  I  part  with  my  life's- 
blood."  So  saying,  she  hurried  out  into  the  cold  bleak 
night  air  again,  leaving  Mr.  Twiddlesing  and  his  friend, 
O'Flanagan,  to  take  such  an  amazing  amount  oi 
"  eggs"  out  of  their  bird's  nest  as  to  be  incredible. 

In  a  street  close  upon  Aldgate,  the  needlewoman,  after 
speaking  to  one  or  two  women,  ill  clad  and  wretched  like 
herself,  who  came  out  from  the  open  doorway  of  a 
mean  house,  entered  through  a  narrow,  dirty-looking 
passage,  into  a  large  room  lighted  by  a  gas-jet,  and  across 
which  ran  some  few  yards  from  the  door,  a  very  wide 
counter,  worn  and  greasy,  like  a  tailor's  board.  It  was 
piled  up  with  made  and  unmade  work,  rolls  of  calico, 
hanks  and  reels  of  sewing  cotton,  waistcoating,  yard 
measures,  a  great  leaded  pincushion,  pairs  of  scissors, 
and  strips  of  parchment.  In  front  of  this  counter,  four 
or  five  miserable  women  were  grouped  in  the  various  po- 
sitions of  waiting  for,  receiving,  and  giving  in  work, 
whilst  Mrs.  Moss,  a  monstrously  fat  Jewess,  very  gaudily 
attired,  was  not  only  concluding  with  these  women  the 
business  of  the  day,  but  casting  also  now  and  then  a 
watchful  regarding  eye  to  a  huge  fire-place  at  the  rear  of 
the  room,  over  which  a  little  shrimp  of  a  drabbled  ser- 
vant was  frying  a  great  pan  full  of  fish,  whilst  before  it, 
to  keep  hot,  stood  a  heaped-up  dish  of  beef-steaks  and 
onions,  previously  fried.  In  front  of  this  fire  stood  a 
three-legged  table,  covered  by  a  dirty  cloth,  wiped  knives, 
Britannia-metal  forks  and  spoons  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue, 
a  jar  of  pickles,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  pewter-pot  of 
stout  j  whilst,  as  the  viands  were  not  yet  put  on,  nor 
Mrs.  Moss  yet  ready,  her  only  son-and-heir,  Mr.  Moses 
Moss,  shopwalker  in  a  cheap  tailoring  establishment  near 
at  hand,  had  placed  his  feet,  whilst  swinging  his  body  back 
with  much  ease  and  elegance  in  a  low  chair,  he  showed 
himself  off  conspicuously  to  his  admiring  mother,  her 
hungry  workers,  or  the  little  wretched  cowering  fryer  of 
the  fish; 

This  young  gentleman,  thus  elegant  and  self-indulgent, 
was  beguiling  the  time  till  the  herrings  were  done,  and 
Mrs.  Moss  at  liberty,  by  the  varied  divertisements  of  an 
occasional  glance  at  a  small  journal  or  magazine  he  held 
in  his  hand,  on  every  finger  of  which  was  a  bright  stoned 
ring,  by  pulling  the  hair,  or  viciously  nipping  the  bare 
arms  of  the  miserable  little  servant ;  whilst  the  labour ' 


attending  on  such  divertisements,  as  they  came  round  in 
rotation,  was  refreshed  by  a  taste  of  the  contents  of  the 
pewter  pot.  Just  as  his  mother  dismissed  the  other 
women,  and  turned  to  the  last  comer,  the  before-men- 
tioned cheap  book  or  pamphlet  was  the  object  of  this 
young  gentleman's  attention,  and  a  certain  passage  therein 
greatly  exciting  his  risibility,  he  read  it  aloud,  in  a  voice 
strongly  nasal,  and  with  a  Jewish  accent. 

"  Veil,"  he  said,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
"this  is  jolly,  eh!  eh!  Hope  and  adwice  to  needle- 
vimen,  and  creturs  like  this  fryer  here; — happy  and 
prosperous  lands  for  'em  all — husbands,  and  no  end  to 
tea;  and  peaches  by  the  bushel.  Veil,  Missis  Moss, 
the  sooner  you  put  by  yard  measures  and  needles  the 
better,  with  such  adwice  to  be  had  for  three  halfpence ; 
veil,  the  end  '11  be,  I  suppose,  gents  '11  have  to  make 
their  own  shirts,  or  else  go  vith-hout."  And,  so  comment- 
ing, Mr.  Moses  gave  an  additional  pull  at  the  stout,  and 
nipped  the  little  servant's  arm  till  she  shrieked  with  pain. 

"  Now,   vat's    it  you  vant,"  spoke  Mrs.    Moss,   ad-     j 
dressing  the  woman,  "  I  thought  the  dozen  fine-fronted    | 
Irish  vas  enough  for  von  veek,  eh  ?  or,  are  you  come  to 
say  they're  pawned  ?     You'd  best  not,"  and  Mrs.  Moss, 
the  middlewoman,  shook  her  head  in  a  way  which  accu- 
rately illustrated  from  whence  Mr.  Moss  inherited  his 
vicious  nature. 

Though  of  a  strong  and  self-possessed  character,  the 
miserable  needlewoman  was  so  abashed  by  the  ferocious 
aspect  of  the  Jewess,  as  to  visibly  tremble  whilst  she 
stated  her  abject  need,  and,  untying  the  parcel  she  had 
brought,  she  laid  the  two  finished  shirts  on  the  table.  • 

"  You  see,  ma'am,"  she  continued,  ' '  so  much  was 
taken  off  for  the  last  job  of  waistcoats,  owing  to  the  fault 
you  found  with  the  match  of  the  stripes,  that  but  six- 
pence was  left  me  for  bread  or  rent,  and,  as  even  my 
last  candle's  end  was  burnt  out  to  night,  I  have  brought 
those  in  the  hope  that  you  will  let  me  have  a  trifle  as  my 
need  is  very  sore." 

"And  vat's  that  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Moss,  "ain't  it 
al'lays  the  old  tale ;  ain't  yer  al'lays  here  ?" 

"  But  twice,  ma'am,"  replied  the  woman,  "  once  when 

my  mother  died,   and  once  when "  she  stopped 

abruptly  here,  and  burying  her  face  again  in  her  rusty 
shawl,  burst  into  passionate  tears. 

"  Oh !  oh !  oh ! "  laughed  Mrs.  Moss,  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  lungs  of  a  Dutch  boor,  "  thy 
pretty  sister,  eh !  But  tears  ain't  the  coin  wanted 
lere,  so  march,  the  shirts  '11  be  safe  till  thee  bring  the 
rest,  eh!  eh!  So  put  out  the  fish,  Peg"  (here  she 
turned  and  spoke  to  her  small  servant  in  a  voice  like 
a  trumpet)  and  my  sweet  Moses  (here  she  uttered  the 
most  dulcet  treble)  get  out  the  case-bottle,  I'm  tired, 
and  shall  have  rum  to-night !"  So  saying,  the  middle- 
woman  cast  the  two  finished  shirts  on  to  a  shelf  at 
ler  right  hand,  and  waving  her  huge  fat  red  hand 
)eremptorily  as  a  sign  for  the  woman  to  go,  locked  up 
ler  till,  pocketed  the  key,  and  turned  towards  her  ample 
fire-place,  and  the  graces  of  her  bewitching  heir. 

The  woman  had  moved  slowly  to  the  door,  closed  it 
after  her,  and  gone  thoughtfully  onward  some  few  paces 
ilong  the  pavement,  when  she  felt  her  arm  touched,  and 
urning  round,  beheld  the  miserable  little  object  of  Mr. 
AIoss's  spite  at  her  elbow,  and  who,  stuttering  out  some 
uch  remark  as,  "  she  knowed  what  it  was  to  be  bad  off 
or  wittles,"  thrust  one  of  the  fried  herrings  and  a  potatoe 
nto  the  woman's  hand,  and  disappeared  as  quickly  back 
again  as  she  had  come. 

This  touch  of  pity  in  a  creature  so  miserably  used,  as 
;o  be  more  like  a  hounded  dog  than  one  possessing 
iiiman  flesh  and  blood,  begot  anew  the  needlewoman's 
ears,  but  these  not  lasting  ones,  for  her  thoughts  were 
usy  with  what  the  Jew  had  read,  and  which  so  strongly 
ore  relation  to  the  conversation  in  Brutus  Twiddlesing's 
hop. 
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She  was  still  full  of  these  thoughts  when  she  reached 
the  bird-fancier's.  His  shop  was  now  shut  up,  saving  the 
little  half  window  in  the  door,  through  which  she  could 
see  that  Mr.  Brutus,  now  alone,  was  seated  in  a  small 
inner  room,  about  six  feet  square  which,  nevertheless,  had 
a  bright  fire,  and  was,  altogether,  as  snug  as  a  wren's  nest 
A  supper,  consisting  of  a  dish  of  saveloys,  and  bread  and 
cheese,  was  cosily  set  forth,  whilst  the  little  old  man,  now 
adorned  by  a  woollen  night-cap,  and  comforted  by  a  mug 
of  ale,  and  his  pipe  on  the  hob,  his  "  bird's  nest,"  on  a 
little  three-cornered  shelf,  which  just  fitted  it,  was  resting, 
after  the  daily  labours  of  his  aviary,  in  a  capacious  arm- 
chair, and  with  his  feet  outstretched  on  the  fender.  When 
the  woman  had  opened  the  shop-door,  and  closing  it 
again,  advanced  towards  Mr.  Brutus' s  snug  retreat,  she  was 
amazed  to  see  her  bird  perched  on  the  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand,  whilst,  in  his  right,  he  held  a  "  lady's  finger," 
which  the  bird,  aroused  every  instant  or  so  by  the  shrill 
chirps  of  Brutus,  drowsily  pecked,  and  then  relapsed 
into  that  position  which  very  much  bespoke  a  strong  in- 
clination to  tuck  its  head  up  under  its  wing,  and  be  off  in 
a  nap. 

"Come,  young  woman,"  spoke  Brutus,  cheerfully, 
addressing  the  needlewoman,  "just  come  in  here  and 
rest  a  bit,  arid  take  a  saveloy  and  a  little  ale,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  uncommonly."  So  saying,  he  deposited  the 
bird  in  its  cage,  and  did  the  hospitable  graces  of  his  little 
cheerful  fire-side  with  kindly  eagerness. 

"  I've  taken  an  uncommon  liking  to  the  bird  already," 
he  continued,  when  he  had  placed  a  portion  of  his  meal 
upon  the  needlewoman's  plate,  and  poured  her  out  some 
ale,  "and  think,  with  a  little  of  my  tuition,  he'll  do.  But 
no  more  o'  this,  just  now,  for  you  look  cold,  and  have 
walked  far,  I  daresay."  He  watched  her  eat  with 
cheerful  goodness,  his  own  meal  being  a  mere  pretext, 
and,  when  she  looked  less  cold  and  hungry,  he  recom- 
menced the  conversation  by  asking  her  name. 

"  Lucy  Dean,"  she  said. 

te  Lucy's  an  uncommon  pretty  name,"  he  said,  "  one 
of  my  last  autumn's  hatch  has  that,  so  now  what  I  mean 
to  say  is,  this,  as  I've  taken  a  mighty  liking  to  the  bird, 
and  so  has  Mr.  O' Flanagan,  and  that  ain't  common,  for 
he's  a  special  taste  in  my  line,  what  do  ye  ask  for  it  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  spoke  the  woman,  ' '  little  as  I  have  left  on 
earth,  the  bird  is  very  precious  to  me,  for  if  I  only  knew 
of  certain  bread,  a  hundred  pounds  wouldn't  buy  it, 
but  as  it  is,  it  must  go.  Suppose  then  I  say  five  shil- 
lings— it's  worth  at  least  five  pounds,  but  then  you'd  be 
kind,  and  would  perhaps  let  me  come  in  and  look  at 
it  sometimes." 

"  Five  shillings  would  be  useful,  eh  ? "  asked  Brutus, 
evading  her  last  question. 

"  A  fortune,"  she  said.  "  Oh  God,  that  such  a  sum, 
so  small  to  many,  should  be  so  large  to  others,  as  to  have 
hanging  on  its  possession  the  threads  of  life  and  death." 
Even  as  she  spoke  Mr.  Brutus  crossed  his  right  hand 
over  the  "  bird's  nest,"  opened  it,  took  leisurely  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  then  gently  lifting  up  the  "  nest"  itself,  brought 
from  under  it  a  veritable  crown-piece,  which  he  placed 
on  the  table  before  the  wondering  needlewoman. 

"  This  is  yours,"  he  continued,  "  for  my  good  friend 
O' Flanagan  left  it  for  you,  as  his  master  Counsellor 
Fortescue  bids  him  take  a  pound's  worth  o'  silver  every 
now  and  then,  and  drop  in  a  seed  corn,  whenever  he  can, 
in  honest,  profitable  land.  So  this  settled,  I'll  take 
Sweet,  as  I  may  say,  and  board,  lodge,  and  edicate  him 
gratis,  not  talking  a  word  just  at  present  about  selling 
him,  but  hoping  now  you'll  drop  in  a  bit  to  see  him 
sometimes,  as  he  '11  have  a  deal  o'  cheerful  company,  and 
be  all  alive  in  spirits,  and  there's  only  one  thing  I'd  ask 
in  return,  that  is  ....  ' 

The  woman  looked  up  eagerly  here,  though  the  tears 
of  many  mingled  feelings  were  flowing  fleetly  from  their 
fountains,  so  that  the  bird-fancier  continued,  by  saying 


"  that  you  think  of  what  Jack  O'Flanagan  said  to  night, 
as  he  is  but  the  second  voice  of  his  master,  who,  in  his 
turn,  knows  an  uncommon  deal  about  sich  things." 

"  I  have,  I  have,"  spoke  the  woman.  And  she  went 
on  and  described  to  Brutus  what  the  Jew  h.ad  read  by 
strange  coincidence;  and  how  up  to  the  very  instant  of  her 
return  to  his  shop  her  mind  had  been  full  of  it.  But, 
beyond  this,  she  had  not  time  to  say  more,  for  the  minuto 
he  heard  about  the  small  magazine,  Mr.  Brutus  jumped 
up,  adjourned  to  his  shop,  and  coming  back  in  an 
instant  with  a  parcel  delicately  done  up  in  silk  paper, 
cleared  a  space  on  the  table  and  laying  it  reverently 
down,  opened  it  as  if  it  held  cloth  of  gold  or  some  holy 
coat  of  Troves. 

"  There,  this  is  it,"  he  said,  when  he  had  taken  from 
the  midst  of  others,  the  number  of  the  magazine  the  Jew 
had  read.  "I  know  every  word  on't,  and  so  does 
O'Flanagan,  and  so  does  the  Counsellor;  only  that 
O'Flanagan  goes  so  far  as  to  put  'em  under  his  pillow 
at  night,  as  he  likes,  he  says,  to  sleep  on  the  thoughts  o' 
this  blissid  little  woman." 

"  Woman  ?"  and  the  bird-fancier's  questioner  repeated 
the  word  many  times. 

"Woman,  yes,"  replied  Brutus,  enthusiastically,  "and 
one  as  has  done  more  to  put  a  heart  in  things  sich  as  this, 
than  half  the  men  in  the  country.  Don't  she?  don't 
she  ? "  he  continued,  as  his  voice  ascended  up  the  scale 
like  the  notes  of  a  blackbird,  "for  doesn't  she  say,  jist 
what  the  counsellor  and  O'Flanagan  does,  that  charity 
will  never  heal  woeful  misery  like  yours,  not  if  it  be  the 
charity  of  half  a  nation ;  for  it  is  but  lifting  a  bucket 
out  of  a  big  ocean.  But  that  some  must  brave  the  perils 
of  the  ocean  to  these  far  lands,  must  lay  aside  the  beg- 
gared needle  and  its  lazy  bread,  must  cook  and  bake, 
wash  and  iron,  sweep  the  house  and  trim  the  garden,  be- 
come mothers,  and  nurse  their  offspring  into  good  men  and 
women.  And  some  of  you  must  get  money,  and  collect 
money  in  that  country,  and  come  back  to  this,  and  spread 
the  knowledge  wide  and  far  that  there  are  blessed  lands 
in  this  wide  world,  for  them  as'll  strive  and  work,  and 
not  cling  to  the  pauperism  o'the  needle  ;  as  O'Flanagan 
says  the  counsellor  says,  because  it's  '  ginteel.'  So  strive 
a  bit  my  woman,  harm  never  yet  come  o' striving  after 
a  good  pint."  Mr.  Brutus  took  here  an  "  egg "  from 
his  "  nest,"  and  seemed  refreshed  thereby. 

"  I  would,  I  would,  for  I  have  a  lion's  heart,"  said  Lucy, 
"  if  I  knew  how.  But — "  and  she  stopped  suddenly  as  if 
at  first  startled  by  her  own  temerity,  "  but  might  not 
this  rare  one,  who  speaks  so  nobly  from  the  depths  of 
her  woman's  heart  to  her  suffering  sister  woman,  tell  me 
how  and  what  to  do  ?" 

"  I  dare  to  say,"  replied  Brutus,  struck  by  the  same 
idea  too,  "  though  I  once  heard  a  person  say,  as  had 
seen  one,  that  authors,  in  and  out  o'their  books,  are  very 
different  things  ;  and  one  that  might  be  excessively  plea- 
sant in  his  chapters,  would  be  excessively  grumpy  out 
on'em.  But  if  you'll  jist  wait,  I'll  step  to  my  partic'lar 
friend,  Noseby,  the  newsman,  round  the  corner,  arid  ask, 
for  he  goes  as  far  as  O'Flanagan,  in  his  liking  for  the 
little  woman,  and' 11  tell  you  if  any  body  can.'*  So  say- 
ing, admirable  Mr.  Brutus  tied  011  a  mighty  comfortable 
(a  present,  as  he  hinted,  from  a  partic'lar  nice  lady),  put 
on  his  hat,  and  departed;  soon  returning,  with  not  only 
a  copy  of  a  magazine,  with  Mr.  Noseby' s  respects,  but 
also  the  precious  document  of  a  strip  of  paper,  containing 
the  needed  address. 

"  I  assure  you,"  spoke  Brutus,  "  that  Noseby  made 
many  inquiries  before  he'd  give  this  here,  sich  is  his  wenera- 
tiou;  and  that  was  only  after  I'd  twice  told  him  that  you 
was  one  o'the  fair  sex.  For  though  he  goes  himself  once 
a  month,  in  his  weneration  to  look  outside  the  door, 
he'd  die  before  he'd  give  up  this  little  dockiment  to  any 
one  as  wore  a  hat.  And  now,  Lucy  Dean,  as  you  must 
go,  you  must  jist  have  a  little  drop  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
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that  you  must."  So  saying,  Mr.  Twiddlesing  produced 
a  punchy  bottle  from  a  narrow  closet,  like  the  case  of  a 
clock,  and  which  was  nailed  up  against  the  wall  by  the 
side  of  his  brass  warmingpan.  From  this  he  poured 
something  very  red  and  odorous,  but  which  Lucy  would 
not  more  than  put  to  her  lips.  He  then  suffered  her 
to  go  with,  as  he  let  her  out  at  his  shop  door,  "  a  God 
speed,"  and  '"'  that,  corne  whenever  she  might,  she  was 
welcome,  and  Sweet  should  not  only  be  duly  groundselled, 
fresh  watered,  sanded,  sugared,  and  lady-lingered,  but 
also  edicated  in  the  ways  of  a  gentleman." 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  MOST  VIVID    IMPRESSION  OF    MY 
CHILDHOOD. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  J.  N.  BOUILLY. 

ALTHOUGH  I  was  deprived  of  my  father  before  I  had  seen 
the  light  of  day,  I  experienced  all  a  father's  tenderness 
and  care  from  the  second  husband  of  my  mother. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Bourgain,  Counsellor  of  Parliament,  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Tours,  who 
was,  in  regard  to  me,  what  his  illustrious  patron  had  beer 
to  the  young  orphans  of  France.  He  directed  my  educa- 
tion, and  took  pleasure  in  being  my  private  tutor  in  al 
my  studies.  From  him  I  had  none  of  those  irksome 
lessons  in  which  the  master  pedantically  impresses  the 
scholar  with  his  superiority  :  no  intimidating  threats,  no 
humiliating  reproaches.  He  never  forgot  the  beautifu 
maxim  of  Terence,  "  It  is  better  to  keep  children  in 
check  by  the  sense  of  honour  and  kindness,  than  by  the 
influence  of  fear."* 

I  confided  to  him  my  thoughts,  and  all  the  desires  of 
my  soul.  He  became  the  asserter  of  my  rights,  which 
were  encroached  upon  by  powerful  men,  and,  in  one  word, 
was  my  constant  guide  and  benefactor  during  the  first 
thirty-eight  years  of  my  life.  I  here  only  fulfil  a  sacred 
duty  in  consecrating  to  his  memory  the  first  lines  of  this 
work,  and  in  depositing  upon  his  tomb  the  public  homage 
of  my  gratitude  and  respect. 

We  possessed,  about  two  leagues  from  the  city  ol 
Tours,  which  was  my  native  place,  a  country  house, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  delightful 
meadows.  In  the  fine  days  of  spring  I  went  thither, 
accompanied  by  my  mother,  and  occupied  my  leisure 
moments  with  the  study  of  natural  history.  I  ran  over, 
with  Reaumur  in  my  hand,  all  the  profusion  of  plants  and 
flowers  which  nature  lavishes  upon  the  beautiful  garden 
of  France.  Among  other  things,  I  had  formed  a  rich 
collection  of  butterflies  and  other  insects.  I  made  my- 
self acquainted  with  their  natural  families,  their  affinities, 
and  their  various  metamorphoses,  and  in  that  attractive 
study,  I  admired  every  day  the  astonishing  reproduction 
of  living  beings,  and  the  unbounded  variety  of  nature. 

In  one  of  my  excursions,  I  discovered  a  nest  of  linnets 
in  the  middle  of  a  clump  of  flowery  hawthorn,  the 
numerous  branches  of  which,  being  tightly  interlaced, 
rendered  the  entrance  to  the  nest  almost  inaccessible. 
Nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  than  that  pretty  nook 
which  usually  contains  a  numerous  family,  and  into  which 
the  mother  alone  has  admission  by  a  little  hole  which  is 
always  open  on  the  south  side,  but  which  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  imperceptible  when  the  mother  linnet  has  taken 
refuge  among  her  little  ones. 

I  was  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  and  I  had  the  desire, 
which  was  very  natural  at  that  age,  to  appropriate  to  my- 
self that  charming  covey,  with  the  hope  of  rearing  the 
little  birds  under  the  wing  of  their  mother.  I  seized, 
therefore,  the  favourable  moment  when  she  had  stealthily 
glided  into  the  nook  which  concealed  her  brood,  carrying 

*  Pudore  et  liberalitate  liberos  rctinere  satius  esse  credo  quztm 
metu. 


in  her  beak  a  provision  of  grains  and  little  worms  ;  with 
eager  hand  I  prevented  her  egress.  I  tore  the  nest  from 
its  attachments,  and  the  thorns  by  which  it  was  environed; 
and  carefully  tying  it  up  in  my  handkerchief,  that  nothing 
might  derange  its  symmetry,  I  carried  it,  intoxicated 
with  delight,  to  my  chamber.  There,  I  covered  with 
fresh  herbage  a  large  cage,  of  which  some  one  had  made 
me  a  present  ;  I  filled  with  clean  water  the  leaden 
vessels  with  which  it  was  provided.  I  strewed  with  fine 
sand  the  floor  of  the  cage,  and  there  I  placed  the  treasure 
on  which  the  smiling  hopes  of  a  young  naturalist  were 
founded.  But  very  soon  the  linnet  escaped  from  her 
nest,  and  fluttered  over  the  whole  extent  of  cage,  crushing 
her  wings  against  the  bars. 

Her  agitation  was  extreme,  the  feathers  of  her  head 
stood  on  end.  Spite,  rage,  and  the  despair  of  maternal 
love  seemed  to  stream  forth  from  her  sparkling  eyes. 
She  would  have  liked,  but  she  dared  not,  to  dart  upon 
the  sacrilegious  hand  which  uncovered  the  nest  where  lay 
her  fourteen  little  ones,  ranged  in  admirable  order, 
stretching  out  their  beaks,  and  raising  plaintive  cries. 
I  contemplated,  for  a  moment,  that  master-piece  of 
nature,  and  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  tortures  of 
the  scared  and  affrighted  mother  I  retired,  convinced 
that  she  would  feed  her  young  during  my  absence.  I 
shut  the  door  of  my  chamber,  in  order  that  my  dear 
prisoners  might  be  sheltered  from  molestation,  and  I  ran 
to  inform  my  mother  and  my  step-father  of  my  happy 
discovery,  and  of  the  proud  hope  that  I  had  of  rearing 
that  numerous  family,  which  I  intended  to  restore  to 
liberty,  when  1  should  have  studied  at  my  leisure  their 
growth,  their  habits,  and  the  development  of  their 
nature.  My  step-father  smiled  at  my  project,  and  his 
approbation  completed  my  joy. 

In  the  evening  I  re-entered  my  chamber.  I  raised 
cautiously  the  green  sod  with  which  I  had  covered  the 
cage,  and  I  perceived  my  linnet  still  fluttering  about  in 
alarm,  and  appearing  to  be  in  no  wise  occupied  with  her 
young  ones,  which  seemed  to  call  for  food  with  more 
importunity  than  before.  I  imagined  that  it  was  my 
presence  that  disturbed  my  adopted  family.  I  replaced 
the  sod,  and  by-and-by  I  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  my  grand 
projects  as  a  naturalist.  Oh  !  what  pleasure,  when  these 
fourteen  little  ones  should  have  got  strength  to  fly,  to  go 
and  lay  them  down  with  their  mother,  amid  the  thickets 
that  shaded  the  bottom  of  our  garden,  and  there  open 
the  cage  for  them,  from  which  they  should  take  their 
flight,  and  disperse  themselves  over  the  neighbourhood. 
ft  And  when,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  they  return  next  spring, 
brought  back  to  these  groves  by  a  tender  recollection, 
and  I  shall  listen,  here  and  there,  to  the  ravishing  notes 
of  a  linnet,  I  shall  exclaim  to  myself — that  it  is  one  of 
my  dear  little  ones  !" 

Never  had  I  been  rocked  in  more  delicious  dreams, 
never  had  I  passed  a  night  so  sweetly  and  peacefully; 
but,  however  great  the  charms  of  sleep,  when  we  taste 
the  pleasures  of  self-complacency,  sorrow  often  waits  v.s 
on  our  waking.  Scarcely  did  the  sun  dart  his  first  rays 
through  the  window  of  my  chamber,  than  I  got  up  with 
precipitation.  I  advanced  softly  to  the  cage,  I  listened; 
not  the  slightest  sound.  I  examined ;  not  the  slightest 
movement.  Surprised  and  disquieted,  I  removed  the 
veil  which  covered  my  numerous  family,  and  I  perceived 
the  linnet  with  her  wings  extended  over  her  little  ones ; 
her  head  drooped  towards  them  ;  her  beak  was  covered 
with  a  viscid  matter.  I  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and 
that  mother,  which  the  night  before  was  so  wild,  changes 
not  her  attitude.  I  softly  advanced  my  hand.  I  touched 
her;  the  same  immobility.  At  last  I  lifted  her  up, — she 
was  dead,  stiff,  and  icy- cold ;  but  what  confounded  and 
harrowed  up  my  feelings  was  to  see  the  head  of  each  of 
her  little  ones  bruised  and  broken.  The  barbarous  and 
unhappy  mother  had  killed  them  all,  one  after  the  other, 
and  sinking  under  her  violent  efforts  and  the  most  cruel 
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anguish  of  nature,  had  paid  for  the  horrible  sacrifice  with 
her  life. 

Oh !  what  a  keen  impression  that  frightful  spectacle 
made  upon  my  mind  !  I  could  not,  at  first,  turn  away 
j  my  eyes  from  it.  But  soon  tottering,  and  in  dismay,  I 
!  raised  a  doleful  cry,  which  resounded  as  far  as  the  apart- 
ment of  my  step-father.  He  ran  up  in  alarm,  imagining 
!  that  I  had  suffered  some  severe  injury.  I  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  and  reassure  him,  but  the  violence  of  my  emotion 
'  choked  my  voice.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  pointed  to  the 
j  cage.  He  understood  it  all.  He  was  himself  seized  with 
astonishment ;  but,  being  accustomed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  conveying  to  my  mind  what- 
ever could  tend  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  his  own,  he 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  me,  with  an  expressive 
voice  which  even  now  I  think  I  hear,  "  You  see,  my 
dear  child,  the  effects  of  captivity.  That  mother,  which 
presents  to  you  the  image  of  the  most  atrocious  barbarity, 
presents  to  me  that  of  the  heroism  which  is  produced  by 
the  horror  of  slavery.  Herself  deprived  of  liberty,  and 
without  hope  of  its  being  restored  to  her,  she  wished  to 
preserve  her  little  ones  from  the  frightful  torture  which 
she  felt  under  these  bars.  Oh  irresistible  power  of  in- 
dependence !  if  thou  dost  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
the  feeblest  of  animals,  what  then  shall  be  thy  power  over 
the  being  whom  the  Creator  has  endowed  with  supreme 
intelligence  !"  Upon  these  words,  he  made  me  promise 
never  to  lose  the  memory  of  that  terrible  but  salutary 
lesson  which  I  had  received  from  nature,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  make  use  of  it,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  life.  During  thirty  years,  whether  in  the  conversa- 
tions which  we  held  together,  or  in  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  me,  he  never  failed  to  remind  me  of  my  linnet.  If 
I  confided  to  him  the  earliest  inclinations  of  a  loving 
heart,  the  choice  of  an  honourable  profession,  the  project 
of  a  marriage  which  appeared  to  me  advantageous,  he 
always  replied,  "  Remember  your  linnet."  When,  nattered 
by  my  success  in  the  world,  and  in  the  dramatic  art,  to 
which  I  devoted  myself,  he  feared  lest  I  should  be  so  far 
dazzled  with  it  as  to  attach  myself  to  the  car  of  some 
celebrated  beauty,  or  of  some  great  man  of  the  day,  he 
again  repeated,  "Remember  your  linnet."  If  my  writings, 
diffused  into  the  bosom  of  families,  drew  towards  me  the 
goodwill  of  princes,  and  exposed  me  to  the  intoxicating 
seduction  which  they  exert  upon  those  who  surround 
them,  he  said,  and  with  still  stronger  emphasis,  <(  Re- 
member your  linnet."  And,  finally,  in  his  last  moments, 
when,  with  faltering  voice,  he  bade  me  the  most  touching 
and  memorable  farewell,  he  concluded  it  with  these  words, 
"  Remember  your  linnet.'* 
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The  Caxtons ;  a  Family 
LYTTON,  BART. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Pelham,  often  as  this  great  Master  of 
Romance  has  delighted  myriads  of  readers,  and  charmed 
hosts  of  critics  and  literati,  no  work  has  issued  from  his 
hands,  so  fraught  with  ripened  observation  and  thought,  as 
the  one  before  us.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  it 
holds  up  a  mirror  of  nature.  Not  diving  into  the  recesses 
of  romance  for  melodramatic  effects,  wherein,  if  we  recog- 
nise nature  at  all,  we  find  it  under  such  multiplied  forms 
of  exaggeration,  as  all  but  obscure  the  original,  but 
dealing  with  the  raw  and  hardy  material  of  life  as  we 
meet  it  in  the  busy  throngs  of  our  cities,  or  seek  it  in 
some  sylvan  glade,  dedicated  to  the  no  less  busy  labours 
of  the  mind ;  the  characters  he  evokes  before  us  are  firm 
and  substantial  impersonations,  in  whose  trials  and  temp- 
tations we  can  heartily  sympathize,  whose  joys  and 
sorrows  find  their  reflection  in  our  own  minds,  whose 
experiences  come  home  to  our  own  bosoms,  leaving, 


long  after  the  volume  is  closed,  a  chastened  and  salutary 
impression,  which  re-perusal  will  but  strengthen  and  con- 
firm. And  graphic  and  life-like  as  are  these  characters, 
there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  this  work  the  inex- 
pressible charm  of  finished  and  eloquent  writing,  which 
is  to  literary  composition,  what  tone  and  colour  are  to 
the  Sister  Art — painting.  In  the  rounded  period,  in  the 
full  and  harmonious  sentence,  the  cultivated  ear  revels,  as 
in  the  richest  strains  of  music,  and,  to  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  such  an  organ,  Caxton  will  unfold  beauties, 
which,  dimly  recognised  by  the  number,  in  the  pleasurable 
flow  of  the  language,  will  open  a  new  field  of  study  and 
honourable  emulation  to  the  comparative  few,  who,  them- 
selves students,  know  how  to  honour  the  master-effort  of 
a  master-mind,  and  by  whom  this  work  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated  as  the  gem  of  modern  fiction.  With 
nature  for  his  groundwork,  poetry  and  philosophy  blend 
so  skilfully  with  the  common  routine  of  daily  existence ;  i 
that  when  most  charmed,  the  observant  reader  will  find  • 
that  it  is  not  by  forsaking  the  paths  of  probability  the 
author  has  gained  the  great  end  of  his  art,  nor  by  investing 
the  reality  with  the  distorted  lines  of  romance,  but  by  a 
deep  and  earnest  insight  into  the  heart  of  man,  as  it 
beats  in  the  breast  of  every  individual  among  us,  that  he 
gains  from  our  sympathies  and  judgment,  the  recognition 
of  "The  Caxtons,"  as  a  true  picture  of  the  Humau 
Family,  instead  of  "  a  Family  Picture,"  as  modestly 
announced  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton.  But  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  merits  of  this  great  work  is  to  deter  our  readers  , 
from  confirming  the  opinion  here  given. 

The  Caxtons  are  represented  by  two  brothers,  as  it  ' 
would   appear,   diametrically  opposed   in  character   and 
disposition,    but   in  whom    "  a   similarity   and   dissimi-   j 
larity,"   is  beautifully  and  artistically   developed.     The   j 
one  a  student  and  recluse,  gentle  and  conciliatory,  the  | 
other  a  soldier,  full  of  pride  and   ambition :    the  one,    i 
rejoicing   in   his   supposed    descent   from    Caxton,    the   I 
printer ;   the  other  insisting  that  Sir  William  De  Caxton,   j 
who    fought   and   fell   at   Bosworth,   is    the   legitimate   ' 
ancestor.     Upon  this  subject,  and  upon  one  other  trying   , 
occasion  only,  had  the  brothers,  loving  each  other  with   ; 
a  full  and  true  hearted  affection,  ever  disagreed.     That 
occasion,  the  love  of  their  youth  for  the  same  lady,  whom 
both    sued   in  vain,  though  one  was   loved   in   return, 
furnishes  one  of  those  powerful  and  admirable  develop- 
ments of  character  with  which  this  work  abounds.     But 
as  a  sketch  is  all  which  our  limited  space  will  allow,  we 
must  pass  this  over  without  further  notice,  as  also  much 
else  worthy  of  especial  note. 

The  student  brother  subsequently  marries  a  sweet  and 
amiable  woman,  who,  in  due  course  of  time,  presents 
him  with  a  son  and  heir,  whose  entrance  into  the  world 
is  a  matter  of  deep  mystery  to  the  abstruse  scholar,  who 
appears  to  have  passed  from  a  single  to  a  married  state,  in 
complete  oblivion  of  the  consequences  it  usually  entails. 

"  A  boy,"  said  my  father,  looking  up  from  his  book, 
and  evidently  much  puzzled ',  "  what  is  a  boy  ? " 

"Lord,  Sir!"  said  Mrs.  Primmins,  the  nurse,  "what 
is  a  boy  ?  why.,  the  baby  ! " 

"The  baby!"  repeated  my  father,  rising.  "What 
you  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Caxton  is de ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Primmins,  dropping  a  curtsey; 
"  and  as  fine  a  little  rogue  as  ever  I  set  eyes  upon." 

"  Poor  dear  woman,"  said  my  father,  with  great  com- 
passion. "  So  soon  too — so  rapidly,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
tone  of  musing  surprise.  "  Why,  it  is  but  the  other  day 
we  were  married  !  " 

"  Bless  my  heart,  sir,  said  Mrs.  Primmins,  much 
scandalized,  "  it  is  ten  months  and  more." 

"  Ten  months,"  said  my  father,  with  a  sigh.  "  Ten 
months,  and  I  have  not  finished  fifty  pages  of  my 
refutation  of  Wolfe's  monstrous  theory  !  In  ten  months 
a  child  !  and  I'll  be  bound  complete — hands,  feet,  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose;  and  not  like  this  poor  infant  of  mind. 
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(and  my  father  patheti»ally  placed  his  hand  on  the  trea- 
tise,) of  which  nothing  is  formed  and  shaped — not  even 
the  'first  joint  of  the  little  finger !  Why,  my  wife  is 
a  precious  woman !  Well,  keep  him  quiet.  Heaven 
preserve  her,  and  send  me  strength  to  support  this 
blessing." 

"  But  your  honour  will  look  at  the  baby ;  come,  Sir  ? " 
and  Mrs.  Primmins  laid  hold  of  my  father's  sleeve, 
coaxingly. 

"  Look  at  it — to  be  sure,"  said  my  father,  kindly ; 
"  look  at  it,  certainly  ;  it  is  but  fair  to  poor  Mrs.  Caxton  ', 
after  taking  so  much  trouble,  dear  soul." 

Therewith  my  father,  drawing  his  dressing  robe  round 
him  in  more  stately  folds,  followed  Mrs.  Primmins  up 
stairs,  into  a  room  very  carefully  darkened." 

The  young  Caxton  passed  through  the  usual  stages  of 
an  only  child,  the  home  pet,  (spoiled  by  the  mother,  and 
but  seldom  reproved  by  the  father,  whose  awakening 
perceptions  of  a  parent's  duty,  are,  in  this  instance,  most 
beautifully  developed,)  the  school  boy,  till,  finally,  the 
day  arrives  when  he  leaves  "boyhood  and  school  for 
ever." 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  crisis  in  our  life,  when  we 
come  home  'for  good.'  Home  seems  a  different  thing; 
before,  one  has  been  but  a  sort  of  guest,  after  all — only 
welcomed  and  indulged,  and  little  festivities  held  in 
honour  of  the  released  and  happy  child.  But  to  come 
home /or  good — to  have  done  with  school  and  boyhood — 
is  to  be  a  guest,  a  child,  no  more.  It  is  to  share  the 
every-day  life  of  cares  and  duties — it  is  to  enter  into  the 
confidence  of  home." 

In  that  home  he  finds,  temporarily  gathered  together 
besides  his  father  and  mother,  bis  mother's  brother,  uncle 
Jack,  a  sanguine  speculator,  whom  we  all  know,  and  his 
"  father's  brother,  Captain  De  Caxton." 

"His  brother,"  said  I.  "Have  I  then,  an  Uncle 
Caxton,  as  well  as  an  Uncle  Jack  ? " 

"Yes,  my  love,"  said  my  mother.  And  then  she 
added,  "  your  father  and  he  were  not  such  friends  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  captain  has  been  abroad. 
However,  thank  heaven,  they  are  now  quite  reconciled." 

And  Mr.  Squills,  the  family  medical  adviser  and 
friend.  Over  a  friendly  bowl  of  punch,  honour  becomes 
the  theme.  To  the  proud  soldier  honour  is  embodied  in 
the  Waterloo  medal  at  his  breast. 

"  Honour,  pursued  the  Captain,  is  the  reward  of  a 
soldier.  What  do  1  care  that  a  young  jackanapes  buys 
his  colonelcy  over  my  head  ?  Sir,  he  does  not  buy  from 
me  my  wounds  and  my  services ;  Sir,  he  does  not  buy 
from  me  the  medal  I  won  at  Waterloo.  He  is  a  rich 
man,  and  I  am  a  poor  man ;  he  is  called  a  colonel,  because 
he  paid  money  for  the  name.  That  pleases  him,  well 
and  good.  It  would  not  please  me;  I  had  rather  remain 
a  captain,  and  feel  my  dignity — not  in  my  title,  but  in 
the  services  of  my  three-and-twenty  years.  A  beggarly, 
rascally  association  of  stock-brokers,  for  aught  I  know, 
buy  me  a  company !  I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil,  or  I 

would  say,  damn  'em,  Mr. Sir Jack  1 "     A  sort 

of  thrill  ran  through  the  captain's  audience — even  uncle 
Jack  looked  touched,  as  I  thought,  for  he  stared  very 
hard  at  the  grim  veteran,  and  said  nothing.  The  pause 
was  awkward,  Mr.  Squills  broke  it.  "  I  should  like, 
quoth  he,  to  see  your  Waterloo  medal — you  have  not  it 
about  you  ?  "  "  Mr.  Squills,"  answered  the  captain,  "  it 
lies  next  to  my  heart  while  I  live.  It  shall  be  buried  in 
my  coffin,  and  I  shall  rise  with  it,  at  the  word  of  command, 
on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Review."  So  saying,  the 
captain  leisurely  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and,  detaching 
from  a  piece  of  striped  ribbon,  as  ugly  a  specimen  of  the 
art  of  the  silversmith,  (begging  its  pardon,)  as  ever 
rewarded  merit  at  the  expense  of  taste,  placed  the  medal 
on  the  table. 

As  the  story  progresses,  full  of  home  lights  and 
shadows,  Uncle  Jack  persuades  the  passive  student, 


through  love  for  a  great  work  he  has  on  hand,  "The 
History  of  Human  Error,"  to  join  a  new  and  pet  specu- 
lation, "  The  Great  Anti-Bookseller  Publishing  Society," 
in  the  which,  as  in  all  cabals  against  existing  powers, 
ruin  falls  upon  him.  It  is  at  this  crisis,  that  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  all  concerned  are  thrown  into  strong  relief, 
where  the  stoical  soldier,  stoical  while  his  own  sufferings 
only  were  in  question,  stands  out  in  bold  and  bright  pro- 
portions. With  the  tenderness  of  a  parent  bird,  he 
gathers  his  family  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  ruined  castle, 
which  he  has  mortgaged  his  property  to  purchase,  in 
veneration  of  his  chivalrous  ancestor,  Sir  William  De 
Caxton,  to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged,  and  where 
the  soldier's  young  daughter,  the  fruit  of-' -a  foreign  and 
unhappy  marriage,  is  the  presiding  genius.  Then  follows 
a  long  and  painful  history,  which  we  will  not  wrong  the 
author  and  reader  by  transcribing.  It  is  powerfully 
drawn,  and  with  no  less  truth  and  reality  than  power. 
And  after  that  comes  life  in  Australia,  as  vividly  sketched 
as  though  Sir  Edward  had  himself  visited  the  scenes  his 
pen  describes,  and  the  final  restitution  of  peace  and 
happiness,  not  after  the  approved  fashion  of  novelists, 
who  lead  their  heroes  and  heroines  through  troubles  and 
perplexities  to  the  heights  of  terrestrial  bliss  ;  but  as  we 
find  peace  and  happiness  in  life,  the  result  of  long  and 
painful  struggles,  with  ourselves,  no  less  than  with  the 
outward  causes  of  our  woe,  the  traces  of  which  live  for 
ever,  but  impart  resignation  and  faith,  where  des- 
pair and  regret  once  ruled  omnipotent. 


ADVICE    TO    THE   LADIES. 

SECOND    LETTER. 

IN  this,  my  second  letter,  in  which  I  intend  sowing  my 
observations  at  broadcast,  much  as  I  did  in  my  last,  be 
good  enough,  reader,  to  suppose  that  you  and  I  are  a 
newly-married  couple.  It  will  excuse  my  unreserve  and 
plain-speaking;  and  the  obligation  only  lasts  while  the 
letter  is  reading,  you  know ;  you  understand  the  position 
thoroughly,  do  you  ?  We  (in  the  spirit,  that  is)  have  been 
courting  some  long  time.  I  have  pressed  upon  your  ac- 
ceptance one  or  two  "  very  gorgeous  silk  dresses  at  2£ 
guineas,  worth  5  guineas;"  and  "rich  watered  man- 
tles at  35s.,  not  to  be  matched  under  60s. ;"  you,  in  your 
turn,  have  penned  me  not  a  few  of  the  delightfullest  gum- 
wafered  billets  doux.  To  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  our 
malady,  by  our  mutual  relations,  has  succeeded  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  by  the  priest.  That  service,  of 
which  it  has  been  happily  remarked  that  it  begins 
with  "  Dearly  beloved,"  and  ends  with  "amazement," 
has  been  concluded  over  us.  Another  John  at  Runny- 
mede,  I  have  signed  away  my  bachelor  liberties  in  the 
vestry  (in  which  I  have  thoughtfully  ordered  a  fire,  though 
it  is  July) — the  clergyman  has  been  shaken  hands  with — 
you  have  taken  an  affecting  leave  of  your  family — a-la 
Charles  I,  on  the  eve  of  execution — we  have  been  whisked 
away,  a  merry  peal  sounding  the  while,  to  the  scene  of  our 
month's  furlough  from  active  life — the  honeymoon  is  up — 
the  raree  show  of  the  "  at  home  "  (I  suppose  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reason  you  out  of  that)  has  been  got  over — 
and  we  are  sitting  (still  in  the  spirit,  you  know)  as  lovingly 
as  le  Tasse  et  la  Princesse  Eleonore  in  the  Berlin-wool 
shop  windows,  talking  on  that  exhaustless  topic,  ourselves 
and  our  plans. 

We  are  sitting  in  the  parlour,  which  we  don't  call  the 
drawing-room.  I  have  no  particular  fancies  about  fur- 
niture, except  that  I  don't  like  a  plurality  of  looking- 
glasses,  or  ornamented  ceilings,  and  hold  in  detestation  a 
compromise  between  a  fire  and  no  fire  which  obtains  in 
some  households  under  the  name  of  a  "  pail,"  and  which 
I  am  given  to  understand  saves  fuel  and  housemaids' 
labour.  With  your  permission  we  won't  begin  house- 
keeping by  "pail"ing  our  ineffectual  fires.  I  am  very 
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intolerant  too  of  registered,  patent,  and  improved  articles 
generally ;  I  hope  you  will  not  be  soliciting  me  to  buy  you 
the  greatest  novelty  in  what-nots  that  is  so  much  adver- 
tised, or  the  classically-named  weight  to  keep  the  door 
fast  that  you  saw  at  Mrs.  So-and-So's.  I  am  sure  you 
v.  ill  not  deck  out  our  tables  either  with  rosewood  card- 
stands,  as  if  we  needed  a  postal  directory  of  our  visitors 
always  before  our  eyes,  or  with  expensively-bound  diamond 
classics,  four  inches  by  three,  as  if  nonpareil  was  the  right 
type  to  read  the  best  English  authors  in.  There  is  only  one 
room  in  our  house  which  I  wish  reserved  for  my  exclusive 
use ;  I  grant  you  all  the  rest  as  reception-rooms  for  com- 
pany, stores,  or  lumber,  with  pleasure.  This  one  room — 
a  sort  of  study,  or  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
term — I  should  not  like  to  have  a  clothes-press,  cupboard, 
or  chest-of- drawers,  in  it ',  to  overlook  the  garden  ( I  like 
a  large,  wild,  rambling  garden  in  preference  to  the  usual 
box-trimmed,  smooth-shaven  slips  of  plantation  of  modern 
times) ;  to  be  furnished  with  just  a  fire-place,  a  sofa,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  a  few  book-shelves,  smoking  conveniences, 
and  a  large  wicker-basket  for  papers. 

I  know  you  are  not  what  is  called  "  a  very  active 
woman,"  that  is,  twice  or  ofterier  in  the  course  of  the  year 
you  don't,  on  principk,  denude  the  floors,  and  dismantle 
the  furniture ;  and,  during  the  three  terrible  days  or  so  of 
the  operations  being  in  hand,  are  not  caught  glimpses  of 
as  an  inspired  Pythoness,  or  heard  pouring  out  commi- 
nations  like  another  Emilia.  No  :  you  will  not  find  the 
perquisition  after  cobwebs  and  the  society  of  charwomen 
sufficiently  attractive  to  make  you  unnecessarily  seek  for 
occasions  of  either.  I  feel  sure  that,  under  your  sur- 
veillance, all  the  house  matters  will  run  as  smoothly  as 
the*course  of  true  love  is  said  never  to  do;  and  that  if 
af  any  time  the  "  the  fast  answers"  of  a  general  servant, 
01  the  errors  of  a  laundress  should  ruffle  you,  at  least  you 
will  never  deem  either  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated to  me.  By-the-by,  too,  talking  of  general  servants, 
there  is  a  sort  of  generalissimo  servant  I  have  at  times 
met  with  that  we  must  not  on  any  account  have ;  1  mean 
one  that  is  privileged  by  long  service,  or  an  acquaintance 
established  with  either  of  us  when  we  were  little  chits,  to 
make  very  free  and  be  very  garrulous  :  a  sort  of  nurse  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  Adam  Winterton  in  the  "  Iron 
Chest."  We  shall  be  quite  good  company  enough  for  our- 
selves, I  think,  without  making  a  third  in  a  privileged 
domestic.  And  this  last  observation  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing I  have  to  say  on  the  terms  of  our  companionship. 
In  some  households — and  they  may  be  happy  ones  enough, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary — it  is  the  custom  for  the 
husband  to  recapitulate,  in  his  vacant  evenings  to  his  wTife 
and  his  domestic  circle  generally,  his  day's  business  en- 
gagements; in  point  of  fact,  so  to  speak,  snail-like  to 
carry  the  shop  home  on  his  back  for  his  family's  instruction 
and  amusement.  Now  I  am  very  averse  to  this  myself. 
If  you'll  believe  me,  I  could  well  do  without  business  as 
business  at  all,  did  I  not  need  to  follow  it — would  the 
fairy  that  in  the  story-books  sorts  out  the  entangled 
shades  of  wool  for  the  oppressed  princess  keep  my  stock 
and  sell  my  goods  for  me.  As  that  cannot  be,  I  at  least 
calculate  on  the  scales  falling  from  my  eyes,  and  the  lead 
weights  being  no  longer  an  incubus  on  me  out  of  business. 
I  don't  appear  in  private  life  with  a  tape-measure  round 
my  neck,  or  a  pen  behind  my  ear:  why  then  should 
I  babble  of  "  good  parcels,"  "  heavy  fourths,"  or  "sat- 
isfactory references,"  in  leisure  hours.  I  would  willingly 
find  higher  occupation  for  them ;  sometimes  con  other 
volumes  than  even  cash-books.  As  the  doctor  or  lawyer, 
I  forget  which,  drew  the  distinction  -between  living'  by 
fools  and  being  a  fool  one's  self,  I  think  I  could  live 
by  without  living  for  trade  only. 

You  are  too  domestic,  I  am  sure,  to  be  fond  of  dress  to 
excess;  you  will  not  need  to  be  constantly  receiving- 
dressmaking  deputations,  or  to  be  closeted  with  them  for 
hours  and  hours,  with  as  much  pomp  and  circumstance 


as  interviews  granted  at  the  Home  Office.  And  I  can 
predicate  with  equal  certainty  that  you  will  be  more 
worthily  engaged  than  in  noticing  our  neighbours'  con- 
cerns; that  you  will  not  stigmatize  any  of  them  as 
"plebeian  looking,"  or  "vulgarly  strong;"  or  argue 
their  being  coarse-minded  from  their  using  gas  and 
crimson  window-curtains.  Still  less  will  you,  unless  a 
purchase  is  to  be  made,  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  by 
availing  yourself  of  this  or  that  of  your  deceased  or  bank- 
rupt neighbours'  effects  being  on  view,  and  his  house 
open  to  intrusion.  Nor  will  your  charities  be  public : 
your  name  will  not  appear  on  Ladies'  Committees,  nor 
as  strongly  recommending  (in  print,)  and  thankfully 
receiving  proxies  for  this  or  that  deserving  case.  You 
will  not  pester  the  donors  and  subscribers  to  benevolent 
societies  with  requests  for  votes  and  interest ;  nor  worry 
your  circle  of  acquaintance  with  personal  appeals.  No  ; 
you  will  instead  avail  yourself  of  such  means  of  usefulness 
to  your  poorer  neighbours  as  lie  within  your  reach. 

We  shall  have  parties  now  and  then,  of  course  we  shall, 
and  I  trust  you  will  make  them  honest,  and  above-board 
affairs  :  social  re-unions  of  friends,  not  glittering  assem- 
blages of  plate.  I  am  convinced  you  will  exhibit  no 
awkward  consciousness  of  any  short  coming  or  inferiority 
in  our  domestic  arrangements,  should  any  be  apparent. 

I  don't  know  what  your  tastes  and  pursuits  are: 
whether  you  keep  an  album,  or  a  volumed  collection  of 
dried  sea-weeds;  whether,  like  my  acquaintance,  Miss 
Poorhoney,  you  delight  in  the  construction  of  models  of 
houses  and  churches,  (not  on  any  account  to  be  con- 
founded with  doll-houses,)  with  tall  windows  and  painted 
fronts,  or  whether  like  another,  Miss  Dotterel,  you  plume 
yourself  on  an  ability  to  "  take  off,"  after  having  once 
seen,  any  person  to  whom  you  are  introduced,  with  snch 
fidelity  in  manner,  voice,  and  gesture,  as  to  delight  all 
hearers.  On  second  thoughts,  though,  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  like  either  of  these.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
I  heard  Miss  Poorhoney,  on  the  question  being  raised  as 
to  the  surname  of  the  present  Archbishop  oi  Canterbury, 
suggest  as  to  "  whether  it  was  not  Cantuar  ?  "  Among 
all  the  thousand  and  one  pursuits  and  branches  of  study 
open  to  your  engagement  in,  I  know  of  none  that  you 
can  favour  with  so  sublimating  and  spiritualizing  an  effect 
on  yourself  as  literary  study. 

I  am  sure  you  read  well :  that  is  slowly,  not  as  great  a 
hand  as  Othello  at  fighting  your  way  through  stops ;  and 
earnestly,  not  mincingly  or  fantastically.  A  good  reader 
aloud  is  worth  a  dozen  backgammon  boards  or  whist  tables, 
for  making  a  long  evening  short.  Let  me  recommend  you 
to  abjure  a  practice  common  with  the  sex:  don't  read, 
or  more  correctly  don't  fancy  you  are  reading,  and  work 
at  the  same  time.  Put  down  the  stocking  for  the  book, 
or  vice  versa:  but  don't  attempt  them  both  together: 
now  a  sentence,  now  a  stitch.  Do  not  pencil  marginal 
comments  either  on  the  books  you  read  :  it  savours  very 
much  of  the  essentially  English  practice  of  leaving  marks 
of  love,  by  defacements  in  writing  or  carving  on  whatever 
they  come  in  contact  with.  Besides  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  you  do  not  write  equal  to  the  author. 

I  seem  to  have  said  all  I  had  to  say,  except  reminding 
you  that  every  thread  you  bite  vou  shorten  the  lease  of 
your  teeth,  and  that  every  pin  you  put  between  your  lips 
you  stick  a  whole  paper  of  short  whites  into  me.  I  have 
done.  Farewell,  for  the  present,  my  "  bachelor's  wife." 


TYRANNY    AND    INSOLENCE. 

Tyranny  is  an  exuberance  of  pride,  by  which  all  man- 
kind are  so  much  enraged,  that  it  is  never  quietly  endured, 
except  by  those  who  can  reward  the  patience  which  they 
exact ;  and  insolence  is  generally  surrounded  only  by 
such  whose  baseness  inclines  them  to  think  nothing  in- 
supportable that  produces  gain,  and  who  can  laugh  at 
scurrility  and  rudeness  with  a  luxurious  table  and  an  open 
purse. 
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LAW   AND   JUSTICE. 
"  Once  upon  a  time,"  which  all  good  people  know 

Always  stands  for  "nobody  knows  when  ;" 
Old  Dame  Justice  lived  among  us  here  below, 

Held  in  proper  reverence  by  men. 
They  tell  us  wondrous  tales,  and  say  that  in  her  scales, 

An  ounce  of  Worth  weighed  down  a  pound  of  Gold  ; 
And  though  none  may  quite  agree  as  to  when  that  time  might  be, 

We  all  admit  it  must  be  very  old. 
It  seems  that  cunning  folks  soon  tried  to  lead  and  hoax, 

The  blind  old  lady  into  doing  wrong ; 

15ut  they  saw  they  could  not  frighten  and  they  found  they  could 
not  coax, 

So  they  openly  abused  her  before  long. 

She  stood  with  dauntless  form,  like  a  sign-post  in  a  storm, 

Still  telling  people  which  way  they  should  take  ; 
But  her  enemies  increased,  and  their  malice  grew  so  warm, 

That  the  honest  woman's  heart  began  to  ache. 
The  Gods  who  lived  above,  and  held  her  in  their  love, 

jVs  most  important  delegate  of  Truth  ; 
Felt  very  sad  to  find  the  mass  of  mortal  kind 

So  soon  should  prove  mean,  selfish,  and  uncouth. 

JJame  Justice,  somewhat  proud,  would  seldom  tell  aloud 
The  burning  wrongs  that  pierced  her  to  the  heart, 

And  so  Jove  thought  at  length  he'd  give  her  extra  strength, 
And  send  a  brave  young  man  to  take  her  pait. 

They  drest  him  all  in  black,  and  stuffed  a  sacred  sack 

With  spotless  wool  to  serve  him  for  a  seat ; 
And  firmly  did  he  vow  that  he  would  never  bow, 

To  any  who  might  come  with  bribe  or  cheat, 

He'd  keep  at  the  right  hand  of  Justice,  and  withstand 

The  yellow  dust  and  great  patrician's  word ; 
'Twixt  Poverty  and  Might,  he  promised  to  indict 

The  greatest  sinner,  spite  of  all  he  heard. 

And  this  most  honest  man  Jove  sent  to  aid  the  plan 

Of  universal  good  and  common  right ; 
They  blest  him  and  anointed  the  head  of  their  appointed, 

They  called  him  "  Law"  and  sent  him  forth  to  fight. 

Alas  !  this  "  traitor  loon,  "  this  brave  young  man  full  soon 

I>id  any  thing  but  serve  his  mistress  well, 
He  shifted  like  the  wind,  he  altered  like  the  moon, 

And  was  changeful  in  his  breathings  as  a  bell. 

All  plausible  and  fair,  he  kept  beside  her  chair, 

But  while  she  told  him  how  he  was  to  act, 
He  managed  so  to  state  what  she  wished  him  to  relate, 

That  she  scarcely  knew  her  own  unvarnished  fact. 

He  has  dared  full  many  a  time,  to  treat  the  poor  man's  crime 

With  bitter  words — the  prison  and  disgrace  ; 

While  the  rich,  whose  meed  of  shame  should  have  been  the  very 
same, 

Met  the  smile  of  courteous  mercy  on  his  face. 

He  does  such  brazen  deeds  that  the  soul  cf  Justice  bleeds 
As  she  hears  his  "  summing  up,"  with  sad  surprise  ; 

And  while  he  "  settles  things,"  convulsively  she  wrings 
The  brine-drops  from  the  bandage  on  her  eyes. 

Most  certain  it  appears,  that  these  anguish-laden  tears 
Are  caused  by  this  young  man  so  shrewd  and  clever, 

And  the  case  is  very  clear,  that  since  Jove  sent  "  Law  "  here"' 
Old  Justice  has  been  much  worse  off  than  ever. 

ELIZA  COQK. 


DIAMOND   DUST. 

RESPECT  is  the  truest  homage  of  the  heart. 

POETRY  should  strike  the  reader  as  a  wording  of  his 
own  highest  thought,  and  appear  almost  as  a  remem- 
brance. 

EVERY  point  of  thought  is  the  centre  of  an  intellectual 
world. 

THE  open  sky  sits  upon  our  senses  like  a  sapphire 
crown :  the  air  is  our  rohe  of  state,  the  earth  is  our 
throne,  and  the  sea  a  mighty  minstrel  playing  before  it. 

MAN  should  not  dispute  or  assert,  but  whisper  results 
to  his  neighbour. 

AFTER  hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  are  those  who 
exhaust  an  anxious  existence  in  the  disappointments  and 
vexations  of  business,  and  live  miserably  and  meanly  only 
to  die  magnificently  rich. 

THE  odour  from  the  flower-bed,  wafted  to  us  in  the 
casual  gust,  is  sure  to  please,  but  the  flower  which  is 
•  pressed  too  hard,  or  held  too  near,  will  smell  of  the  stalk. 

WE,  too  often,  make  our  happiness  depend  upon  things 
|  that  we  desire,  whilst  others  would  find  it  in  a  single 
one  of  those  we  possess. 

VIRTUE  shines,  though  contemptibly  clad,  and  is  re- 
cognised and  respected  by  noble  minds. 

VAIN-GLORY  is  a  stimulus  that  pleasingly  titilates  our 
heart,  and  finally  tears  it. 

JOY  is  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  world. 

THE  eyes  are  the  hands  of  curiosity. 

HE  who  sows  derision  reaps  mockery. 

THE  best  throw  upon  the  dice,   is  to  throw  them  away. 

ANCIENTS. — Dead  bones  used  for  the  purpose  of 
knocking  down  live  flesh. 

CONSCIENCE  is  a  sleeping  giant ;  we  may  lull  him  into 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  slumber ;  but  his  starts  are  fright- 
ful, and  terrible  is  the  hour  when  he  awakes. 

THE  common  mind  may  maintain  its  place  under 
common  circumstances ;  the  truly  great  alone  overcome 
the  trials  of  prosperity  or  adversity ;  showing  a  humble 
thankfulness  in  one,  a  generous  sympathy,  not  hardened 
by  its  own  suffering,  in  the  other ;  not  priding  them- 
selves on  the  first,  not  envying  in  the  last. 

He  who  wishes  to  rest  must  work. 

HE  who  is  afraid  of  leaves  should  never  approach  a 
wood. 

HE  is  a  wise  man  that  can  avoid  an  evil,  he  is  a  pa- 
tient man  that  can  endure  it ;  but  he  is  a  valiant  man  that 
can  conquer  it. 

YOUNG  men,  when  they  are  once  dyed  in  pleasure 
and  vanity,  will  scarcely  take  any  other  colour. 

IT  is  to  affectation  the  world  owes  its  whole  race  of 
coxcombs  ;  Nature,  in  her  whole  drama,  never  drew  such 
a  part ;  she  has  sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is 
always  of  a  man's  own  making. 

THE  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his 
land. 

WHAT  a  pity,  that  common  sense,  for  want  of  use, 
should  have  become  uncommon. 

To  exchange  a  present  good,  for  a  promised  better,  is 
giving  a  greater  credit  to  hope,  than  wisdom  would  ap- 
pear to  dictate. 

SLOTH  is  the  key  to  let  in  beggary. 

THE  remembrances  of  past  happiness  are  the  wrinkles 
of  the  soul. 
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THE     BRAHMIN'S     BABOUCHES. 

IN  a  village  not  far  from  Bombay,  in  the  little  island  of 
Salsette,  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  its  sub- 
terranean temples,  lived  a  brahmin,  named  Nilakantha. 
The  performance  of  the  services  of  a  pagoda,  whose 
revenues  sufficed  for  his  support ;  the  study  of  sacred 
texts,  meditation,  and  ecstatic  reveries,  occupied  his  days. 
Less  than  any  one  did  he  doubt  of  his  own  virtues,  and 
the  authority  of  his  word  over  the  low-caste  Hindoos 
whose  offerings  he  received.  Unfortunately  for  him,  some 
missionaries  took  up  their  quarters  in  his  neighbourhood; 
and  the  church  bell  gradually  drew  away  a  considerable 
part  of  the  flock  of  the  brahmin,  who  found  himself  left 
alone  at  the  feet  of  his  idols.  Ruined  by  the  desertion 
of  the  faithful,  Nilakantha  at  first  threatened  them  with  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  and  then  determined  to  seek  some 
other  course  of  life.  Among  the  professions  which  the 
laws  of  his  caste  permitted  him  to  embrace,  he  chose  that 
of  a  clerk  or  writer.  A  rich  baboo,  who  hated  the  Euro- 
peans, and  lent  them  money  at  high  interest,  offered  him 
a  post  in  his  establishment.  Hence  it  was  that  Nila- 
kantha transported  his  household  gods  to  one  of  the 
villages  which  environ  the  great  city  of  Bombay. 

Resigned  to  his  fate,  and  exact  in  fulfilling  his  duty, 
the  brahmin  sat  upon  his  heels  between  two  cushions, 
fronting  the  divan  occupied  by  the  baboo;  there  he 
passed  the  half  of  each  day  inscribing  figures  with  his 
reed-pen  on  the  palm-leaves  that  served  as  an  account 
book ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height.  The  humble  writer,  again 
a  brahmin,  traversed  with  dignity  the  courts  and  nume- 
rous galleries,  which  gave  the  aspect  of  a  palace  to  the 
baboo's  residence.  In  the  streets,  crowded  with  palan- 
quins, swift  coaches,  and  heavy  waggons,  he  walked  with 
half-closed  eyes,  umbrella  on  shoulder,  the  waving  folds  of 
his  tunic  floating  round  his  knees,  and  trailing  his  ba- 
bouches  (slippers)  with  that  disdainful  slowness,  that 
affected  nonchalance,  which  in  an  Asiatic,  betrays  the 
proud  sense  of  his  own  worth.  In  proportion  as  he  left 
the  city  behind,  his  visage  cleared ;  the  freedom,  the  fresh 
sea  breeze,  the  flood  of  light,  all  reminded  him  of  the 
influence  of  that  Nature  held  so  sacred  by  the  Hindoos; 
ant! thus  Slled  with  high  thoughts,  he  approached  his  dwell- 
ing, where  an  attentive  hand  had  disposed  everything 


to  flatter  his  pride  and  gladden  his  eye.  The  figure  of  a 
lotus  was  sketched  in  chalk  upon  the  threshold ;  a  gar- 
land of  freshly-plucked  flowers  hung  above  the  door, 
decorating  the  statue  of  Ganessa,  an  idol  with  the  head 
of  an  elephant,  worshipped  by  the  brahmins  as  the  god 
of  wisdom.  Indeed,  the  sanctuary  of  a  pagoda  could 
not  have  been  more  fitly  watered  than  the  interior  of  this 
mysterious  habitation;  and  each  time  that  Nilakantha 
entered,  he  recognised  the  presence  and  devoted  care  of 
his  daughter. 

Brought  up  in  the  prejudices  of  her  caste,  Roukminie, 
the  brahmin's  daughter,  considered  herself  as  belonging 
to  a  race  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  gods,  very  superior 
to  that  of  men.  She  had  not  even  a  look  of  curiosity  to 
J  bestow  on  the  elegant  caleches  which  sometimes  passed 
j  through  the  village,  carrying  the  wealthy  English  resi- 
dents of  Bombay  to  their  elegant  villas ;  or  on  the  young 
turbaned  Persians  who  sought  in  vain  to  catch  her  eye. 
To  draw  water  daily  from  the  consecrated  ponds,  to  chat 
for  a  few  moments  at  the  brink  of  the  fountain  with  her 
youthful  companions,  then  to  return  grave  and  haughty 
to  her  household  affairs,  'ffhich  she  considered  as  so  many 
acts  of  piety ;  such  was  the  constant  occupation  of  her 
days.  In  the  evening  she  put  on  her  richest  attire  to 
sit  in  the  portico  with  her  father,  who  after  ablutions  to 
cleanse  away  the  defilements  of  the  day,  composed  him- 
self to  meditate  in  an  attitude  of  repose. 

This  monotonous  existence  neither  wearied  the  brah- 
min nor  tired  the  daughter :  they  dreamt  of  no  other. 
The  distant  murmurs  of  the  European  city  made  no  more 
impression  on  them  than  the  waves  on  the  shore.  One 
evening  as  they  were  seated  in  the  accustomed  spot,  en- 
joying the  cooling  breeze,  two  horsemen  rode  through  the 
village.  They  were  foreigners,  the  one  darkened  by  the 
sun  of  India,  the  other  yet  fresh-looking  and  rosy  as 
one  just  landed,  and  scarcely  six  months  from  England. 
Mounted  on  handsome  horses  of  Persian  breed,  they 
paced  slowly  along  the  sinuous  route  among  the  fields 
and  gardens,  overshadowed  by  mangoes  and  bananas.  At 
a  turn  in  the  path,  a  large  fig-tree,  of  the  multiplying 
species,  let  fall  a  whole  forest  of  slender  roots,  which 
sought  to  implant  themselves  in  the  earth.  Behind  this 
verdant  screen  was  concealed  the  house  of  the  brahmin, 
so  that  the  riders  came  upon  it  unexpectedly. 

"  Look,  Sir  Edward,"  cried  the  younger  of  the  two, 
stopping  his  horse,  "  those  two  personages  there  make  a 
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str>nre  contrast.  You  would  believe  them  to  be  an  owl 
and  a  bird  of  paradise  perched  on  the  same  branch. 
Faith  !  I  would  give  ten  guineas  to  have  the  portrait  of 
that  pretty  Hindoo  in  my  album." 

Sir  Edward  reined  up  while  his  companion  continued 
his  observations ;  at  length  he  replied — 

"  Come  Arthur,  no  gossiping  on  the  road,  let  us  get 
back,  it  is  the  hour  for  the  music  on  the  esplanade." 

"But  I  want  to  see  this  charming  creature  make 
some  movement.  What  a  singular  costume  !  A  single 
piece  of  linen  round  the  body,  and  strings  of  knick-knacks 
from  head  to  foot !" 

The  young  girl,  impatient  of  the  speaker's  fixed  gaze, 
started  up  and  fled  into  the  house. 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  "  she  leaps  like  a  doe ; 
the  copper  rings  tinkle  on  her  legs  like  the  bells  on  a 
dancing  girl's  tambourine.  And  this  old  dreamer,  is  he 
under  a  vow  to  remain  there  until  the  day  of  judgment  ? 
I  won't  leave  this  without  waking  him  from  his  reverie. 
Eh ;  brahmin,  brahmin ;"  and  the  thoughtless  youth  be- 
gan to  shout  in  the  ears  of  the  impassible  Hindoo. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  will  rouse  him  from  his  meditation  ?" 
interrupted  Sir  Edward,  "  your  conduct  has  only  excited 
his  self-esteem  as  a  devotee ;  and  you  may  be  certain  he 
will  not  stir."  And  then  as  the  young  man,  excited 
with  the  frolic,  shook  his  whip  in  the  brahmin's  face, 
he  continued  impatiently,  "Wait,  if  you  must,  absolutely 
I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  grand  measure.  I  know  an 
infallible  one  that  will  drive  the  most  patient,  the  holiest 
of  these  hypocritical  personages  quite  beside  themselves  : 
let  us  see  if  it  will  succeed." 

Sir  Edward  had  dismounted  while  speaking ;  he  then 
took  up  delicately,  with  his  gloved  hand,  the  babouches 
which  the  brahmin  had  placed  near  the  door,  and  laid 
them  on  his  head,  immediately  over  the  tilak  or  triple 
line  of  red  and  blue  which  ornamented  his  forehead. 
Nilakantha  did  not  move ;  but  the  young  girl,  who  had 
kept  herself  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  house,  gave  a 
piercing  cry.  The  two  riders  went  off  at  a  rapid  trot, 
Sir  Edward  somewhat  vexed  at  having  touched  in  vain 
the  old  foot-coverings  of  the  brahmin,  and  Arthur  laugh- 
ing at  the  fun  and  his  friend's  disappointment.  At  a  turn 
in  the  road,  they  looked  back ;  but  a  group  of  labourers 
returning  from  work  prevented  their  seeing  whether  the 
Hindoo  still  bore  the  babouches  on  his  head. 

Mingled  with  the  gay  residents  of  Bombay,  the  young 
men  speedily  forgot  the  incident;  riding  parties  into 
the  country  and  boating  parties  on  the  sea  occupied 
their  time  agreeably.  On  one  occasion,  however,  as  the 
adventure  recurred  to  Arthur's  memory,  he  laughingly 
related  it,  but  suppressing  the  names  of  the  actors. 

"Don't  laugh,"  rejoined  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  sought  to  impart  a  paternal  tone  to  his 
words,  "  the  joke  was  rather  too  strong.  The  European  of 
whom  you  speak  has  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on 
the  brahmin.  The  Hindoo  is  degraded,  he  has  lost  caste 
from  the  foul  contact  of  an  unclean  object  which  has 
defiled  his  forehead ;  he  will  hardly  survive  the  disgrace, 
and  probably  not  without  taking  vengeance." 

*'  Perhaps,  a  duel  ?"  asked  Arthur,  with  a  smile. 

"  A  duel,  if  you  like,  but  one  in  which  the  choice  and 
advantage  of  arms  will  be  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
native.  However,  if  the  affront  which  he  received  did  not 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  other  witnesses  than  Euro- 
peans, it  is  possible  be  may  not  attach  great  importance 
to  it.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  trust  to  that :  a  brahmin 
never  forgives  an  insult." 

Thus  the  winter  passed :  Sir  Edward  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Bengal,  whither  the  prospect  of  elephant  and 
tiger  hunting  allured  him.  The  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
dined  with  a  party  of  friends,  Arthur  among  the  number. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  repast,  when  the  servants  had 
withdrawn,  or,  oveicojne  with  fatigue,  ceased,  to  swing 


;he  large  fans  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  guests, 
and  dozed  in  corners  of  the  apartment,  a  coolie  suddenly     i 
ntered,  bearing  a  neatly-enveloped  packet  addressed  to     j 
Sir  Edward. 

"  From  whom  do  you  bring  it  ?" 

"  Maaloum  nahin,  sahib.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  \ 
Sir,"  replied  the  messenger,  with  a  salaam,  and  disap-  j 
peared. 

Sir  Edward  half  opened  the  packet,  and  perceived  that 
t  contained  the  slippers  which  with  his  own  hand  he  had 
Dlaced  on  the  brahmin's  head.  He  reclosed  it  hastily, 
with  a  look  at  Arthur  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Why  did  you 
drive  me  to  commit  this  folly  ?"  All  the  guests  over- 
whelmed him  with  questions  to  know  what  the  mysterious 
oarcel  contained,  but  he  contented  himself  with  answering 
— "  It  is  a  farewell  present  from  a  Hindoo  of  my  ac- 
quaintance." 

The  next  day,  Sir  Edward,  having  sent  on  his  heavy  bag- 
gage, left  the  Island  of  Bombay  in  a  boat  for  the  mainland, 
where  his  horses  and  attendants  awaited  him.  At  the 
moment  of  quitting  the  shore,  a  Hindoo  penitent,  one  of 
those  known  by  the  name  of  sanniassy  came  up  ;  his  hair 
was  in  disorder,  his  finger-nails  long  and  bent  like  a  vul- 
ture's claws,  and  his  half-naked  body  smeared  with  ashes. 
Upon  his  back  he  carried  a  copper  vase,  under  his  arm 
the  skin  of  an  antelope,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand  formed 
of  three  branches  twisted  together  as  serpents,  emble- 
matic of  the  Hindoo  triad ;  his  eyes  glowing  with  ecstatic 
furor,  darted  lightnings.  The  sanniassy,  standing  in 
front  of  Sir  Edward,  addressed  him  in  a  paternal  tone, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  menacing  expression 
of  his  features,  uttering  a  valedictory  formula  often  em- 
played  by  the  poets — "  Go,  my  son,  go  where  thy  desires 
summon  thee,  arid  may  the  paths  be  pleasant  unto  thee." 
Sir  Edward,  without  appearing  to  see  or  hear  him,  gave 
orders  to  set  sail ;  the  boat  leant  over  upon  the  waters 
and  glided  lightly  towards  the  coast.  The  sailors  turned 
their  looks  frequently  to  the  shore  they  were  leaving; 
and  pointed  out  to  each  other  the  sanniassy  still  standing 
in  the  same  spot,  seeming  at  last  but  a  black  spot  on  the 
sand ;  and,  when  this  disappeared,  they  pronounced  in  a 
low  tone  the  name  of  Nilakantha. 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  Bengal ;  but  provided  with 
everything  that  could  contribute  to  pleasure  or  conve- 
nience, Sir  Edward  performed  it  in  leisurely  marches.. 
Two-thirds  of  the  route  were  passed,  when  he  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  officers  coming  from  Madras.  Their 
tents  were  pitched  a  short  distance  from  the  road ;  Sir 
Edward  camped  near  them ;  and  several  days  of  agree- 
able intercourse  and  sport  interrupted  agreeably  the 
monotony  of  travel.  One  evening  as  each  one  was 
boasting  of  the  quality  of  his  horses,  it  was  agreed  to 
extemporize  a  race,  and  the  situation  was  so  favour- 
able, that  the  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation. 
Among  Sir  Edward's  horses  was  an  Arabian,  his  pride 
and  glory,  with  which  he  felt  assured  of  an  easy  victory, 
and  flushed  with  hope  he  accepted  every  bet  that  was 
offered.  At  last,  the  hour  arrived :  the  tents  ranged  at 
one  extremity  of  the  plain,  recalled  the  elegant  pavilions 
of  European  race-courses.  Flags  floated  in  the  breeze ; 
while  sepoys,  armed  with  lances,  and  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  marked  the  course.  A  ruined  pagoda  half- 
hidden  by  fig-trees,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  turning-point 
of  the  farther  extremity. 

At  the  given  signal,  the  horses  dashed  impetuously 
along  the  route  :  Sir  Edward,  who  at  the  first  round  had 
taken  the  lead,  felt  his  steed  tremble  while  passing  the 
pagoda,  but  without  being  able  in  the  rapid  movement 
to  distinguish  what  had  alarmed  the  animal.  At  the  second 
round  he  was  careful  to  look  betimes  to  the  interior  of 
the  old  temple ;  he  saw  nothing  but  a  black  statue 
with  eight  arms ;  the  horse  however  stumbled  slightly. 
At  the  last  round,  the  hindmost  riders  redoubled 
their  efforts ;  as  for  the  leader,  it  was  a  settled  point  to 
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conquer;  he  had  now  only  to  reach  the  goal  well  in  ad- 
vance of  his  rivals.  Sir  Edward  regarded  the  double 
success  as  certain  ;  he  was  passing  the  pagoda  for  the 
third  time,  when  a  fragment  of  the  statue,  thrown  with 
violence,  struck  his  horse  between  the  eyes.  The  animal 
reared  suddenly,  missed  footing,  and  roiled  over  in  the 
dust. 

The  victory  was  lost.  Sir  Edward,  mad  with  rage,  rose 
hurriedly  and  ran  to  the  pagoda.  He  found  nothing  but 
the  motionless  statue,  which  seemed  to  look  at  him  with 
surprise ;  and,  on  examining  it  attentively,  he  observed 
that  a  portion  of  one  of  the  hands  was  missing.  In  the 
first  moment  of  anger  he  felt  tempted  to  blow  the  head  off 
with  a  pistol  shot;  but  recovered  himself  on  thinking 
that  this  useless  vengeance  would  render  the  humiliation 
of  his  defeat  ridiculous.  His  favourite  horse  was  for  ever 
incapacitated  from  service,  and  his  own  arm  was  sprained. 
To  console  him,  the  officers  mentioned  many  cases  of 
difficulty  that  had  occurred  with  Arabian  horses  in  India. 
As  for  the  stone  being  thrown  by  an  invisible  hand,  the 
discomfited  baronet  said  nothing  about  it ;  he  would  have 
been  laughed  at  as  a  visionary. 

The  next  day,  Sir  Edward,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  re- 
j  sumed  his  route,  greatly  chagrined  at  the  check  he  had 
received.  As  he  paced  slowly  up  a  hill,  not  far  from  the 
halting  place,  the  sound  of  conch  shells  announced  a  Hin- 
doo ceremony.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  hasten- 
ing towards  a  spot  where  devotees,  intoxicated  with 
opium,  were  walking  barefoot  on  red-hot  coals.  Near 
the  fire  rose  a  tall  post,  to  the  top  of  which  a  long  pole 
was  attached  in  equilibrium;  and  at  the  moment  the 
baronet's  cortege  was  passing,  a  sanniassy,  suspended 
himself  to  one  end  of  the  pole  by  a  hook  through  the 
muscles  of  his  back.  At  a  signal,  which  he  himself  gave, 
twenty  pairs  of  arms  bearing  on  the  other  end,  raised  the 
devotee  into  the  air.  He  twisted  and  contorted  himself 
with  marvellous  rapidity ;  then,  as  a  hovering  bird,  he 
swayed  gently  from  right  to  left,  throwing  down  flowers 
on  the  astounded  multitude  beneath.  The  blood  streamed 
down  his  back,  and,  as  Sir  Edward  came  near,  the  san- 
niassy looked  fixedly  at  him,  with  an  air  at  once  tri- 
umphant and  inspired,  and  flung  to  the  traveller  a  newly- 
blown  branch  of  asclepias,  at  the  same  time  calling  out, 
"  Go,  my  son,  go  where  thy  desires  summon  thee,  and 
may  the  paths  be  pleasant  unto  thee."  An  involuntary 
shudder  seized  the  baronet  as  the  words  "came  to  his 
ear. 

Months  went  past  after  Sir  Edward's  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  tasted  the  pleasures  offered  by  the 
East  to  favourites  of  fortune.  At  last  he  gave  up 
brilliant  routes  and  hazardous  hunts  for  'the  joys  of  do- 
mestic life — he  married.  The  young  girl  on  whom  his 
choice  fell  was  born  in  India,  of  English  parents  ;  in  her, 
were  united  the  delicate  graces  of  the  north  with  the 
severest  beauty  of  the  Asiatic  type.  The  burning  climate 
of  Bengal,  which  had  impressed  a  soft  languor  on  her 
features,  seemed  to  have  developed  rather  than  subdued 
the  energy  of  her  character.  In  her  might  be  recog- 
nised one  of  those  courageous  and  romantic  women,  who 
give  themselves  up  without  fear  to  the  rapid  gallop  of  a 
freakish  horse,  or  the  caprices  of  a  menacing  sea ;  and 
who  rashly  front  perils  and  emotions,  but  without  for- 
getting that  their  flights  of  passion  are  not  to  be  exhibited 
in  presence  of  the  world.  The  baronet,  who  loved  her 
tenderly,  retired  with  her  to  a  handsome  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Of  all  the  tranquil  pleasures  which  their  new  residence 
afforded,  Sir  Edward  most  delighted  in  excursions  on  the 
river.  As  is  customary  with  many  of  the  wealthy  Eng- 
lish settled  in  Bengal,  he  owned  a  bholia,  one  of  those 
splendid  boats  fitted  with  spacious  cabins  in  the  stern. 
When  the  evening  brought  down  its  refreshing  coolness, 
he  ordered  his  vessel  to  be  prepared.  In  a  minute 
cooks  and  waiters  had  carried  on  board  all  that  was  ne- 


cessary for  the  service  of  the  floating  habitation ;  all  the 
preparations  being  made  with  that  punctuality  and  exac- 
titude which  render  Indian  life  so  pleasant  and  so  easy, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  command  for  the  simple  pleasure 
of  being  obeyed.  Most  frequently  the  newly-married 
pair  sailed  up  the  stream  beyond  Calcutta  to  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  scenery,  which  the  farther  you  proceed  into 
the  interior  becomes  more  varied  and  picturesque.  Some- 
times they  went  down  towards  the  sea,  to  view  the  distant 
waves  repulsed  by  the  current  of  the  river,  while  they 
sat  on  the  deck  of  the  bholia  which  floated  peacefully  in 
calm  water. 

One  evening  Sir  Edward  had  descended  the  stream  as 
usual;  the  moon  rose  resplendent  and  pure  upon  the 
sky,  still  glowing  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
His  young  wife,  leaning  upon  her  arm,  looked  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  her  long  dark  hair  floating  care- 
lessly in  the  breeze,  and  abandoned  herself  to  a  reverie, 
while  watching  the  agitation  of  the  water  beneath  the 
strokes  of  the  rowers. 

"What  are  you  gazing  at  so  steadfastly,  dearest 
Augusta  ?"  asked  her  husband,  coming  towards  her. 

"  I  am  looking  at  these  waves,"  she  answered,  calmly, 
"  which  speed  to  the  ocean,  as  life  flows  towards  eter- 
nity." 

"  And  do  you  not  find,"  rejoined  Sir  Edward,  "  that 
there  are  in  this  life,  which  many  so  imprecate,  days,  at 
least  moments,  when  we  feel  too  happy  to  desire  anything 
beyond  ?  What  a  splendid  night !  Look  at  those  gi- 
gantic fig-trees  which  bend  down  their  thirsty  branches 
to  the  water,  those  slender  palms  displaying  their  dark 
crowns  against  the  sky.  Ah!  Augusta,  in  our  cold 
climates  we  have  no  days  which  can  be  compared  to 
nights  in  the  tropics ;  the  European  sky  has  neither  this 
transparence  nor  depth.  The  stars  seem  to  expand 
as  so  many  flowers  upon  the  serene  vault ;  one  would 
say  it  is  from  them  that  this  cool  odour  comes  to  the 
earth." 

"Edward,"  replied  the  lady,  "that  reminds  me  of 
having  forgotten  the  beautiful  flowers  you  brought  me 
this  evening." 

"I  thought  of  them  for  you,"  answered  the  baronet, 
clapping  his  hands. 

A  Hindoo  domestic  appeared  on  the  deck,  bearing  a 
large  China  vase  filled  with  flowers  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cient  splendour. 

"  Thanks,  thanks !"  cried  Augusta,  bending  towards 
the  colossal  bouquet,  the  perfume  of  which  seemed  as  it 
were  suddenly  to  electrify  her ;  "  now  nothing  is  wanting 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  surrounds  us.  Let  us 
sail  more  slowly,  and  prolong,  if  it  be  possible,  these 
charming  hours  which  have  all  the  sweetness  of  a 
dream  ! " 

At  a  sign  from  Sir  Edward,  the  rowers  drew  in  their 
oars,  leaving  the  bholia  to  drift  with  the  current.  The 
jackals  began  then*  bowlings  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  now  silent  for  a  moment,  then  recommencing  their 
interrupted  yelp,  which  at  times  resembles  the  painful 
cry  of  distress.  Water-fowl  disturbed  by  the  lights  in 
the  vessel's  lanterns,  flew  hastily  under  the  low  branches 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  the  rapid  flapping  of  their  wings 
sounding  strangely  in  the  silence  of  the  hour.  Here  and 
there  little  skiffs  anchored  at  the  end  of  narrow  coves 
floated  quietly  under  their  half-furled  sails.  Leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  Augusta  walked  for  a  time  on 
the  deck ;  then  again  attracted  by  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  she  plucked  a  spray  of  the  asclepias  which 
crowned  the  bouquet,  and  took  a  seat  at  the  stern. 

A  profound  silence  prevailed  for  some  minutes  on  board 
the  slowly  floating  bholia.  Suddenly  the  rowers,  who 
bad  been  slumbering  on  their  benches,  started  up,  all 
speaking  at  once  in  that  tone  peculiar  to  the  Bengalis, 
which  might  be  taken  for  the  twittering  of  birds.  One  or 
two  among  them,  seizing  then-  oars,  thrust  cautiously 
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away  a  sort  of  raft,  which  the  current  had  borne  against 
the  vessel's  side.  Sir  Edward  rose  at  the  noise,  and 
looking  over  the  bulwark,  saw  some  bundles  of  rushes 
scantily  bound  [together,  on  which  lay  a  Hindoo,  mo- 
tionless. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Augusta. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  baronet,  "nothing  but  a  Hin- 
doo fanatic  floating  down  the  river  to  die.  His  contact 
with  the  bholia  might  have  retarded  his  voyage,  and  our 
rowers  have  piously  replaced  him  in  his  route.  To  hinder 
the  course  of  this  pilgrim  on  the  way  to  Brahma,  would 
be,  in  their  estimation,  a  great  crime,  for  he  is  already 
dressed  for  the  sacrifice.  His  forehead  and  cheeks  are 
covered  with  mud  from  the  Ganges,  which  purifies  the 
devotee  from  his  defilements." 

"I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Augusta,  rising, 
"Poor  old  man!  there  was  once  a  time  when  life  ap- 
peared to  him  as  the  sovereign  good.  Perhaps,  he  had 
a  family,  children  whom  he  loved !  Ah,  I  should  be 
curious  to  learn  his  history.  Do  you  believe,  Edward, 
that  one  can  thus  rush  to  meet  death  without  having  been 
torn  from  earth  by  some  great  calamity  ?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  "these  Hindoos  are  dream- 
ers who  determine  any  day  to  set  out  for  the  other  world, 
as  we  for  a  drive  in  the  country." 

As  he  spoke,  he  commanded  the  boatmen  to  resume 
their  oars :  the  bholia  cut  the  waters,  and  the  raft 
of  reeds,  on  which  lay  the  Hindoo,  disappeared  in  ob- 
scurity. Augusta,  overcome  by  sleep,  retired  to  her  cabin 
for  a  few  hours'  repose ;  while  Sir  Edward  remained  on 
the  deck  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  crew.  Impelled 
by  the  oars,  the  vessel  moved  swiftly,  but  being  obliged 
to  make  frequent  detours  to  avoid  shallows,  while  the 
raft  drifted  in  a  straight  line,  it  happened  that  at  day- 
break the  baronet  and  the  Hindoo  found  themselves  again 
near  each  other.  Already  the  green  and  foaming  line, 
which  indicates  the  sea  showed  itself  on  the  horizon,  sur- 
mounted by  the  white  sails  of  tall  ships.  Sir  Edward 
descended  to  the  cabin  to  waken  his  wife :  she  was  in  a 
profound  sleep  :  still  holding  in  her  hand  the  beautiful 
spray  of  asclepias. 

"  Come — come,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  the  sun  waits  for 
you,  ere  he  rises ;  the  stars  grow  pale ;  the  waves  mur- 
mur under  the  morning  breeze  ;  on  the  top  of  the  palms 
the  vulture  has  shaken  his  wings — " 

The  only  answer  was  a  faint  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
half  unclosing  of  the  eyelids, — "What  is  the  matter,  Au- 
gusta?" cried  Sir  Edward,  "are  you  ill?" — and  as  he  ran 
along  the  deck  to  summon  his  lady's  attendants,  he  heard 
a  voice,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  water,  utter  the 
words,  "  Go,  my  son,  go  where  thy  desires  summon  thee, 
and  may  the  paths  be  pleasant  unto  thee." 

At  this  cry,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  sanniassy,  and 
of  the  branch  of  asclepias,  which  the  latter  had  one  day 
thrown  to  him  from  his  airy  elevation  with  the  same 
expression.  He  rushed  again  in  alarm  to  the  cabin, 
and  snatched  the  now-faded  flower  which  Augusta  held 
between  her  fingers.  The  lady  looked  mournfully  at 
him,  tried  to  speak,  and  closed  her  eyes.  "  Mar  djati ! 
mar  djati  !  she  is  dying,  she  is  dying,"  shrieked  the  ser- 
vants, melting  into  tears  j  one  of  them  threw  the  fatal 
spray  into  the  Ganges ;  as  it  fell,  the  water  around  was 
stained  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  On  the  deck,  the  affrighted 
boatmen  spoke  one  to  another  of  a  subtle  poison  con- 
cealed in  the  corolla  of  the  flower. 

Immediately  the  bholia' s  course  was  changed,  the 
rowers  urged  it  rapidly  back  to  their  master's  habitation. 
While  the  splendid  vessel  thus  returned  silently  towards 
the  city,  bearing  the  inanimate  body  of  Augusta,  the  raft 
scarcely  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  great  river,  began  to 
rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves.  The  Hindoo  still  kept 
himself  in  the  same  position,  and  the  increasing  swell 
rocked  him  for  a  time  without  disturbing  his  equilibrium ; 
but  little  by  little  the  reeds  sunk  below  the  surface.  For 


a  moment  they  disappeared,  then  suddenly  rose  again, 
but  scattered  and  broken ;  this  time  the  sanniassy  was 
no  longer  there  :  he  had  quitted  his  frail  support  to 
plunge  into  the  ocean  depths,  as  a  bird  leaps  from  its 
branch  to  dart  into  the  air. 

Some  days  later,  Sir  Edward  left  Bengal  a  prey  to  vio- 
lent grief.  To  seek  forgetfulness  of  his  sorrow,  he  tra- 
velled far  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  provinces  of  India. 
He  was  crossing  the  Mysore,  in  the  season  most  dangerous 
to  Europeans,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  jungle  fever. 
His  palanquin  bearers  abandoned  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
village  where  no  succour  was  to  be  had ;  but  a  faithful 
domestic  undertook  to  convey  him  to  the  coast,  in  the 
hope  that  sea  air  would  alleviate  his  sufferings.  It  was 
there  that  I  met  him  at  the  caravanserai  of  Alepey,  still 
pale  and  stricken,  and  learned  his  painful  story. 

Young  Arthur,  he  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  incident 
which  took  place  at  the  brahmin's  lodge,  as  already  re- 
lated, left  Bombay  soon  after  the  departure  of  his  friend 
for  Bengal,  to  join  the  army  on  the  Indus,  in  a  territory 
dreaded  by  British  troops  on  account  of  its  insalubrious 
climate.  He  suffered  continually  from  acute  pains,  which 
the  physicians  treated  as  an  affection  of  the  liver,  a  com- 
mon disease  in  India;  but  the  Hindoos  attributed  the 
malady  to  some  maleficent  influence ;  for  the  sorcerers 
of  the  East  are  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

As  for  Roukminie,  the  brahmin's  daughter,  scarcely  had 
she  been  abandoned  by  her  father,  than  she  devoted  her- 
self  to  pious  and  meritorious  works  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words.  A  pagoda,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bombay,  is  tenanted  by  flocks  of  pigeons,  which  multiply 
at  such  a  rate,  that  the  whole  of  the  building  and  its  pre- 
cints  are  covered  with  them ;  it  is  impossible  to  plant  the 
foot,  or  to  make  a  movement  in  the  place,  without  treading 
on  the  happy  birds,  which  are  constantly  fed  by  the 
abundant  supplies  of  grain  distributed  among  them  by 
devotees.  In  the  midst  of  these  pigeons,  and  as  it  were 
incrusted  in  the  earth,  vegetates  an  old  brahmin,  who 
has  not  changed  his  posture  for  twenty  years.  He  lies 
on  his  back,  with  one  hand  raised  in  the  air,  supporting 
a  vase,  in  which  herbs  and  flowers  successively  grow  and 
decay.  Roukminie  has  consecrated  herself  to  the  service 
of  this  penitent ;  it  is  she  who  brings  him  twice  a  day 
the  rice  and  water,  which  constitute  his  nourishment. 
Thus  she  hopes  to  recover  from  the  injury  inflicted  on 
her  father,  the  effect  of  which  recoiled  on  her. 


WILLIAM    JACKSON,    THE    MUSICAL 
COMPOSER. 

YORKSHIRE  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Choral  singing. 
Each  town  and  village  has  its  musical  club,  which  in  re- 
cent times  has  been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
"Choral"  or  "Philharmonic"  Society.  These  clubs 
direct  and  form  the  musical  taste  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. At  Whitsuntide  and  other  festival  times,  they 
give  public  concerts  of  sacred  music,  not  fearing  to  en- 
counter even  the  difficult  works  of  Handel  and  Haydn.  On 
Whit  Monday  you  will  find  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
manufacturing  towns, — aye,  and  the  green  lanes  of  the 
country, — made  quite  vocal  by  the  choristers  of  Sun- 
day schools,  who,  clad  in  their  best,  the  young  maidens 
in  snowy  white,  perambulate  from  house  to  house  among 
their  benefactors,  or  it  may  be,  the  leading  families  of 
the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  and  aided  by 
sundry  double  basses,  trombones,  and  little  fiddles,  led 
by  a  maestro  of  very  emphatic  gesticulation,  mounted  on  a 
kitchen  stool,  and  flourishing  a  big  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  marks  the  time  to  which  the  hundreds  of  throats, 
and  the  whirlwind- -of  fiddles  around  him,  follow  in  tri- 
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I   umphant   march  through  a  hymn  tune  of  Wesley,  or 

'    a  showy  anthem  of  Whitaker. 

But  our  Yorkshire  vocalists  can  accomplish  far  greater 
feats  than  this.  Mr.  Jelinger  Hymens,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Children's  Employment  Commission  for  1841,  takes 
notice  of  a  delightful  visit  he  paid  to  the  Flockton  Col- 
liery, near  Wakefield,  on  which  occasion  the  colliers, 
with  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  the  principal 
performers  in  a  concert  given  in  the  school-room — the 
selections  being  principally  from  the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn  ! 

Although  every  town  and  village  in  Yorkshire  can 
boast  of  its  great  singers— many  of  them  grey-haired  men, 
who  have  regularly  officiated  at  the  concerts  given  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  performed  in  grand 
oratorios  in  York  Cathedral,  glorying  in  having  joined 
their  voices  to  those  of  even  the  great  Braham  and  Cata- 
lani,  in  their  native  villages,  the  reputation  of  some  of 
these  singers  is  very  great.  One  is  pointed  out — a  re- 
splendent bass— who  can  "  get  down  to  low  C;"  another, 
you  will  be  told — a  soprano — can  "  get  up  to  high  D  !" 
Some  have  wonderful  gifts  in  " the  middle  notes;"  and 
others  have  "  a  compass  "  quite  miraculous.  No  wonder 
then,  that  musical  geniuses  occasionally  spring  up  among 
them,  such  as  the  young  musical  composer  whose  career 
we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

Some  eix-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  great  match  of 
bell-ringing  took  place  at  Masham,  a  beautiful  little 
village  seated  in  the  valley  of  the  Yore,  some  ten  miles 
above  the  city  of  Ripon.  Now,  bell-ringing,  our  readers 
must  be  informed,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  used  to  be 
one  of  the  most  favourite  amusements  of  the  village 
musicians  of  Yorkshire.  Matches  in  bell-ringing  are  still 
often  played  for  high  stakes ;  the  greatest  number  of 
changes  correctly  rung  on  the  peal  of  bells  within  the 
shortest  time,  giving  victory  to  the  party  that  achieves  it. 
At  this  famous  match  at  Masham,  of  which  we  speak,  a  little 
boy  was  present,  in  company  with  his  grandfather,  "  old 
Janky  Denison,"  as  his  acquaintances  called  him,  and  it 
was  with  no  small  awe  and  admiration  that  he  gazed  at 
the  "flashes"  of  the  bell-ropes  ascending  and  descending 
through  the  holes  of  the  chamber  floor,  while  the  changing 
peals  of  the  bells  aloft  in  the  steeple  were  varied  from 
time  to  time  by  the  sharp  words  of  command,  "  bob," 
"  change  next  sally,"  and  so  on.  A  slight  jarring  in  the 
melody  of  the  bells  would  be  heard,  and  a  sudden  cry  at 
once  set  up  among  the  ringers  of  "  git  away  behint,"  or 
" lie  i'fourths,"  or  "dodge  wi  me;"  and  then  the  me- 
lody would  be  set  straight  again.  Such  was  the  first 
concert  at  which  this  little  boy  was  present,  and  the  im- 
pression of  its  grandeur  was  fixed  deep  upon  his  me- 
mory. 

What  a  mystery  to  him,  and  a  delight  also,  was  the 
grinding  of  the  barrel-organ  in  the  old  parish  church 
during  sei'vice  !  The  instrument  was  a  small  one ;  and, 
in  order  to  let  the  sound  well  into  the  church,  the  doors 
were  all  thrown  open  behind,  so  that  its  stops,  pipes, 
barrels,  staples,  keyboard,  jacks,  in  fact  nearly  the  whole 
machinery  except  the  bellows,  was  nakedly  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  audience  in  the  gallery.  All  this  mysterious  con- 
trivance of  machinery  for  the  production  of  music,  was 
matter  of  no  small  wonderment  to  our  young  musical 
amateur,  who  generally  contrived,  in  order  to  watch  its 
operations,  to  make  one  of  the  audience  in  the  gallery  of 
the  parish  church  of  Masham.  He  was  but  a  child  at 
this  time ;  and  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  left  Masham  to 
reside  at  Tanfield  Mill,  a  few  miles  off,  with  his  grand- 
mother. Here  he  commenced  his  musical  career  with 
learning  to  play  upon  an  old  fife,  which  had  done  service 
in  the  band  of  the  Masham  volunteers,  in  which  his  father 
was  a  fifer.  It  was  a  serious  affair  with  him  when  he 
found  that  his  fife  would  not  sound  "  D ;"  but  his  mother 
removed  the  difficulty  by  presenting  him  with  a  one-keyed 
flute ;  and  shortly  after,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour- 


hood presented  him  with  a  flute  with  four  silver  keys. 
This  was  a  great  stroke  of  good  luck,  and  he  blew  away 
joyfully,  making  no  small  noise  and  progress. 

But  he  was  meanwhile  making  no  way  in  "book- 
learning,"  as  his  friends  thought ;  and  so  he  was  sent  off 
to  a  school  at  Pateley  Bridge.  There  he  sought  out  his 
most  congenial  society,  and  found  it  in  a  club  of  village 
singers  at  Brigham  Gate.  They  put  into  his  hands  the 
old  sol-fa-ing  gamut,  and  drilled  hinf  into  the  reading 
of  music,  in  which  he  soon  became  a  greater  proficient 
than  in  the  reading  of  books.  His  progress  astonished 
them  all ;  and  he  returned  from  school  full  of  musical 
notions.  He  contrived  to  get  the  use  of  an  old  jingling 
spinet,  and  learned  to  play  upon  it,  though  the  melody 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  He  became  ambitious  of  pos- 
sessing a  finger-organ ;  but  wanted  the  means  to  procure 
it.  However,  about  this  time,  a  neighbouring  parish 
clerk  had  purchased  for  an  insignificant,  sum,  a  small  dis- 
abled barrel-organ,  that  had  travelled  the  northern  coun- 
ties with  a  show.  The  clerk,  relying  on  his  mechanical 
and  musical  skill,  (for  of  the  former  he  had  already  given 
proofs  in  the  making  of  wooden  clocks  and  knack-reels, 
and  of  the  latter,  by  coinbining  with  his  clerkship  his 
performance  every  Sunday  on  the  bassoon,)  felt  confident 
that  he  could  revive  the  tones  of  this  old  organ ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  only  get  from  it  a  sound 
which  was  neither  scream,  grunt,  nor  groan,  but  a  com- 
bination of  all  three.  At  last,  in  despair,  he  placed  it  in 
a  donkey  cart,  and  brought  it  to  the  house  in  which  our 
young  musician  lived ;  for,  though  yet  a  mere  boy,  he 
had  already  gained  some  little  celebrity  by  his  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  hand -organ  of  the  parish 
church  of  Masham.  He  at  once  set  to  work  upon  it, 
and  found  that  its  chief  disease  was  "  an  affection  of  the 
windpipe."  He  promised,  however,  to  have  it  ready  for 
use  in  a  week,  and  sure  enough,  when  the  old  clerk 
called,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
completeness  of  the  cure,  and  was  moved  even  to  tears 
by  the  old  airs  which  it  played.  The  clerk  joyfully  gave 
the  lad  a  sovereign,  the  first  golden  fruits  of  his  musical 
and  mechanical  skill. 

And  now  the  thought  haunted  him  strangely,  that  he 
could  make  an  organ  1  His  father  and  he  set  to  work  to 
construct  a  barrel-organ ;  but  though  both  of  them  could 
chop  sticks  well  enough,  neither  of  them  could  use  a 
jack-plane  so  as  to  plane  straight  and  square.  By  dint, 
however,  of  hard  labour,  and  through  many  failures,  they 
at  last  succeeded ; — first  making  the  bellows,  then  the 
pipes  (a  still  more  difficult  work),  then  the  diapasons, 
then  the  wind-chest,  and  next  all  the  minor  mechanical 
mysteries  ;  and  the  issue  was,  that  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months,  they  had  constructed  a  barrel-organ  that 
played  ten  tunes  very  decently.  The  organ  was  the 
wonder  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  many^country  visitors 
called  to  see  it  and  hear  it  play.  Other  organs  were  sent 
in  to  repair,  and  an  old  gentleman  at  Pateley  Bridge  gave 
the  mechanist  an  order  to  put  him  a  lot  of  sacred  music 
on  a  new  barrel  he  had  got  made,  which  was  accomplished 
very  much  to  his  satisfaction.  He  next  ambitioned  a 
five-stop  finger-organ ;  set  to  work  with  its  construction, 
and  made  it — his  brother  purchasing  for  him  the  keys  of 
an  old  harpsichord.  At  the  same  time,  he  begged  some 
old-fashioned  music  in  loose  sheets  which  proved  to  be 
"  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,"  and  was  of  great  ultimate 
service  to  him.  He  learned  to  play  it,  and  also  possessed 
himself  of  a  copy  of  "  Calcott's  Grammar  of  Thorough 
Bass,"  which  he  studied  and  mastered.  During  all  this 
time,  the  boy  was  engaged  in  daily  hard  work  as  a  miller ; 
he  also  occasionally  tramped  about  the  country  as  a 
"  cadger,"  with  an  ass  and  a  cart ;  occasionally,  by  way 
of  earning  a  few  shillings  as  pocket  money,  gathering 
manure  from  the  roads.  During  summer,  he  worked  in 
the  fields,  and  being  a  great  stout  lad  weighing  fourteen 
stone,  though  only  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  generally 
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set  to  do  a  man's  work  during  the  eventful  seasons  of 
turnip-time,  hay-time,  and  harvest.  The  only  time  he 
hud  tor  practising  music,  was  during  the  noon-hour,  and 
in  the  evening ;  about  half-an-hour  at  dinner-time,  end 
an  hour  or  two  at  night. 

He  next  tried  his  hand  at  composing,  and  a  dozen  little 
anthems  which  the  lad  composed  were  carried  by  a  friend 
who  took  an  interest  in  him,  to  the  late  Mr.  Camidge,  the 
organist  at  York  ^Minster,  and  shown  to  him  as  the  pro- 
duction of  "a  miller's  lad  of  fourteen."  Mr.  Camidge 
marked  the  objectionable  passage?-,  such  as  contained 
consecutive  fifths,  eighths,  &c.,  with  pencil,  pointing  out 
how  they  might  be  improved ;  and  returned  them  with 
the  encouraging  remarks  that  they  "  did  the  young  man 
great  credit,"  and  he  must  "  go  on  writing." 

A  military  band  was  formed  about  this  time  at 
Masham,  and  he  walked  there  and  back,  twice  a  week,  to 
practice.  He  wrote  tunes  for  this  band ;  and  he  played, 
first,  the  3rd  clarionet,  next  the  trumpet,  then  the  keyed 
bugle,  and  in  succession,  the  bass  horn,  the  French  horn, 
the  leading  clarionet,  the  cornopean,  the  tenor  trombone, 
— in  fact,  he  played  every  instrument  by  turns,  according 
as  an  instrument  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  band.  He  thus  acquired  a  good  practical  know- 
ledge of  nearly  every  instrument  in  the  band ;  which 
gave  him  great  facility  in  afterwards  arranging  for  an 
orchestra,  and  in  producing  striking  instrumental  effects. 
To  these  varied  accomplishments  he  afterwards  added 
those  of  performing  on  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double  bass,  though  on  no  one  of  these  instruments  could 
he  be  pronounced  to  be  at  all  a  first-rate  performer. 

The  old  barrel-organ  in  the  church  at  Masham  being 
well  worn  by  this  time,  and  not  being  considered  quite  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  age,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr. 
Danby,  proposed  to  present  a  finger-organ  to  the  church, 
if  any  person  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
play  it.  William  Jackson,  for  such  is  the  name  of  the 
young  musician  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  was 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Danby,  and  he  was  invited  to  go  over 
to  Swinton  Park  to  be  "  tried  over."  Mr.  Danby,  who 
was  himself  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste,  and  a  skilful  per- 
former on  the  violoncello,  put  the  young  musician 
"  through  his  facings,"  and  was  much  pleased  with  his 
performance.  It  was  resolved,  however,  that  he  should 
take  some  lessons  from  an  organ  master,  before  entering 
on  the  duties  of  organist  at  Masham.  So  he  went  over 
to  Ripon  twice  a  week  during  the  winter,  until  the  organ 
was  completed.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  acting  as 
journeyman  miller  at  Masham,  at  a  wage  of  3s.  6d  a 
week. 

When  the  organ  was  opened  in  Jtrae,  1832,  he  was  duly 
installed  organist,  at  a  salary,  provided  by  Mr.  Danby, 
of  j£30  a  year,  regarded  by  our  young  musician  as 
a  comfortable  independence.  He  got  on  surprisingly, 
and  was  very  happy  ;  labouring  hard  in  the  evenings  at 
the  study  of  music.  He  joined  a  circulating  library  at 
Leeds,  and  through  its  means  became  conversant  with 
the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn ; 
studying  the  full  scores  whenever  he  could  obtain  them. 
To  eke  out  his  means,  he  began  to  take  pupils,  but  he 
was  discouraged  by  the  drudgery,  and  the  very  slender 
promises  of  his  pupils ;  for  it  is  hard  to  labour  at  a  soil 
which  yields  nothing.  He  found  too,  that  parents  were 
disappointed  if  their  daughters  could  not  play  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter ;  as  one  old  lady  observed  to  him  on  bringing 
a  pupil,  "  my  daughter,  you  see,  is  a  very  good  scholar ; 
she  reads,  and  writes,  and  counts ;  and  I  think  if  she  had 
a  quarter's  music  and  a  quarter's  French,  she  would  be 
quite  top't  out .'"  Such  were  the  popular  notions  of  fe- 
male education  at  Masham !  So  the  teacher  gave  up 
his  23  pupils  in  despair,  and  entered  into  business  as  a 
tallow-chandler  in  Masham,  in  the  year  1839.  About 
this  time,  he  published  his  fine  Anthem,  "  For  joy  let 
fertile  valleys  sing;"  and  shortly  after,  in  1840,  he 


gained  the  first  prize  from  the  Huddersfield  Glee  Club  for 
his  composition  of  "  The  Sisters  of  the  Lea,"  a  very 
able  work.  The  Huddersfield  Choral  Society  also  about 
the  same  time  performed  "  For  joy  let  fertile  valleys  sing," 
and  he  composed  for  the  same  Society,  in  1-841,  the  103rd 
Psalm,  written  for  a  full  orchestra ;  and  also  a  large 
Anthem,  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us,"  which  has  been 
performed  several  times  with  great  eclat  by  the  Bristol 
Choral  Society. 

In  the  midst  of  these  minor  works,  Jackson  commenced 
the  composition  of  an  Oratorio,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"The  Deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon."  His  prac- 
tice was  to  jot  down  a  sketch  of  the  ideas  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind,  and  to  write  them  out 
in  score  in  the  evenings,  after  he  had  left  his  work  in 
the  candle  shop.  This  Oratorio  was  published  in  parts,  in 
the  course  of  the  years  1844  and  1845;  and  he  finished  the 
last  chorus  on  his  twenty-ninth  birth-day.  The  work  was 
exceedingly  well  received  by  the  critics  of  the  musical 
world  ;  the  Athenaeum  pronouncing  it  to  be  "  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class  of  English  origin,"  f  "  containing  un- 
mistakeable  indications  of  talent."  %  The  Musical 
Times  also  pronounced  it  to  be  a  work  of  "  much  musical 
merit."  It  was  first  performed  before  the  public  in  the 
Music  Hall,  at  Leeds,  by  an  orchestra  and  full  chorus 
of  about  130  performers ;  and  it  has  since  been  performed 
in  other  towns  in  Yorkshire.  Some  of  the  choruses  arc  of 
a  magnificent  order,  and  the  whole  work  gives  indications 
of  real  musical  talent.  We  do  not  know  that  the  per- 
formances to  which  we  have  referred  proved  lucrative ; 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Jackson's  object  in 
composing  the  Oratorio,  so  much  as  a  real  love  of  his 
art.  He  writes,  like  every  other  true  artist,  because  of  his 
love  of  it — because  he  follows  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
We  have  recently  heard  that  Mr.  Novello  has  purchased 
the  copyright  of  "  The  Deliverance,"  and  intends  re- 
publishing  it  in  an  improved  form.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
without  hopes  of  yet  hearing  it  performed  in  all  its  glory  in 
Exeter  Hall. 

Jackson  has  also  composed  some  fine  songs,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  two, — "  She's  on  my  heart," 
to  the  beautiful  words  of  Miss  Jewsbury ;  and  "  Tears, 
idle  tears,"  to  those  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  He  has  also 
published  a  mass,  in  C,  and  a  volume  of  excellent  church 
music ;  and  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  a  second  grand  Oratorio. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  a  real  genius 
in  village  life,  whose  name  has  already  gone  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  native  valley,  and  who  promises,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers,  to  take  his  place  high  in  the 
rank  of  English  composers.  His  life  affords  another 
cheering  example  of  the  power  of  man  to  carve  out  for 
himself  an  honourable  career ;  and  by  dint  of  indomi- 
table courage  and  industry,  to  overcome  and  surmount 
the  difficulties  and  perils  of  early  privation  and  poverty. 
So  God  speed  to  the  future  labours  of  William  Jackson ! 


THE  WAYWARD  WIFE. 

LORD  and  Lady  Templegrove  were  once  young,  and 
sufficiently  handsome  to  make  what  ladies'  maids  and 
school-girls  call  a  "  most  interesting  couple,"  but  that 
time,  alas  !  was  past,  and  they  were  now  so  no  longer. 
They  had  married  because  they  loved  each  other ;  but 
as  the  lady  had  a  large  fortune,  and  the  gentleman  a 
peerage,  the  world,  which  always,  or  generally  supposes 
an  uncharitable  motive  when  there  are  possible  grounds 
for  so  doing,  said  it  was  because  the  one  wanted  money, 
and  the  other  wished  for  rank,  that  they  resolved  upon  ex- 
changing their  several  possessions.  They  were  very  happy 


;t  Athenaum,  December  21st,  1844. 
t  Ibid,  August  9th,  1845. 
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at  first — the  lady  saw  no  fault  whatever  in  her  husband — 
and  Lord  Templegrove,  although  abundantly  fastidious, 
saw  surprisingly  few  in  his  accomplished  Caroline,  but  of 
course,  each  had  faults,  which  were  perceptible  enough 
to  their  respective  friends,  and  soon,  alas,  became  equally 
clear  to  each  other. 

Time  wore  on  !  Lord  Templegrove  at  length  by  de- 
grees returned  to  that  world  of  which  he  was  the  orna- 
ment, and  found  himself  as  warmly  welcomed  as  before 
by  all  but  young  ladies  on  their  preferment,  and  the 
mammas  of  many  daughters.  His  wife,  at  the  com- 
mencement, sighed  over  the  change,  but  did  not  love  him 
less,  or  neglect  him  more ;  and  he,  for  a  long  while,  was 
at  times  as  affectionate  as  ever.  At  last,  however,  his 
absences  from  home  grew  more  frequent,  and  lengthened 
in  their  duration;  he  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  quiet 
conversations,  occupations,  walks  or  rides ;  he  often 
seemed  annoyed  at  questions,  was  uninterested  about  pros- 
pects or  projects,  had  something  to  write,  or  read,  or  think 
of  which  he  could  do  better  alone ;  then  he  talked  of  how 
natural  it  was  to  like  a  little  change,  and  in  fine,  ere  very 
long  he  was  engaged,  first  in  friendly  conversation,  then 
in  innocent  flirtation,  with  new  loves,  old  loves,  and  no 
loves  at  all  indeed ;  for  he  was  not  very  particular,  so  as 
they  were,  he  said,  "just  a  little  change  from  my  little 
wife  at  home,  who  is  very  good  and  clever,  and  so  forth, 
no  doubt,  and  I  am  truly  aware  of  her  value,  but  Darby- 
and-Joanism  is  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  she  must  just 
learn  a  little  common  sense,  and  not  bore  me  with  sighs 
and  tears,  and  orations  about  her  affection,  which  I 
never  doubted  ;  and  appeals  to  mine,  which  is  quite  un- 
changed, though  I  can't  continue  sentimentalizing  and 
love-making  to  all  eternity."  This  was  a  sad  beginning, 
and  it  was  but  the  beginning.  Lord  Templegrove,  secure  of 
his  wife's  virtue  and  strong  affection  for  him,  took  very  little 
trouble  about  her,  seemed  always  otherwise  engaged  when 
she  wanted  to  walk  or  ride  with  him,  had  something  else 
to  do  when  she  wished  to  discuss  a  book,  or  talk  over  their 
domestic  affairs,  had  nothing  to  say  when  by  chance  they 
found  themselves  together,  and  in  short,  even  her  affec- 
tionate eye  perceived,  that  although  he  still  continued 
to  respect,  nay,  like  her,  his  love  was  over,  and  that  her 
society  often  rather  annoyed  than  pleased  him.  Much 
she  prayed,  much  she  wept,  much  she  wrote,  much  she 
talked,  much  she  tried  to  win  him  back,  she  saw  it  was 
in  vain,  and  that  although  liberal,  and  even  kind  in 
essentials,  and  civil  and  polite  always,  there  was  more 
truth  than  she  had  hitherto  believed  in  the  French 
proverb : — 

"  L'amour  £teint  ne  se  rallume  jamais." 

And  she  trembled  to  think  she  might  apply  it  now  to 
her  own  case.  Among  Lord  Templegrove's  various  whims 
and  fancies  one  was  to  wear  a  queue;  he  had  always  re- 
sisted Caroline's  supplications  that  he  would  abandon  so 
ugly  and  unusual  a  fashion,  but  upon  returning  one  day 
from  dining  with  the  EUeston  Smiths,  dashing,  presum- 
ing parvenus,  whom  Lady  Templegrove  always  kept  at  a 
freezing  distance,  he  appeared  without  his  queue.  Lady 
Templegrove  looked  at  his  head,  and  grew  pale,  but  said 
nothing.  "  Oh,  you  see  that  I  have  at  last  lost  my  pigtail, 
Carry,  Men  malgre  moi,  I  do  assure  you,  but  they  so  ban- 
tered and  teased  me,  that  I  resolved  (not  from  that,  but  be- 
cause mine  is  the  only  one  left  now-a-days,  and  I  hate  to 
be  singular)  to  cut  it  off— that  pert  little  Emily  saved 
me  the  trouble,  so  now  I  suppose  you  are  pleased. 
"You  certainly,"  answered  she  "look  better  without 
such  an  old-fashioned  appendage."  She  said  no  more ; 
deeply  wounded,  convinced  that  her  influence  over  him 
was  passed,  as  she  imagined,  for  ever,  she  resolved  to 
fight  against  her  affection,  and  regain,  if  possible,  her 
lost  peace  of  mind. 

From  that  day,  he  lost  his  wife;  she  remained  only 
his  Marchioness.  No  more  tears,  no  more  complaints, 
no  more  letters  about  her  love  and  devotion,  she  went 


through  her  duties  for  her  ov;n  sak<.-,  but  was  apparently 
quite  uninterested  about  her  husband,  and  ceased  to  try 
to  interest  him  about  herself.  11.3  knew  it  not! — he 
saw  it  not ! — on  the  contrary,  he  thought  her  for.  a  long 
time  decidedly  improved  ;  she  tormented  him  no  more 
with  remonstrances  about  long  ab?ences,  or  coldness  or 
crossness;  she  wrote  no  more  long  letters,  and  very 
seldom  wrote  at  all ;  but  when  she  did  address  him,  she 
began,  "  my  dear,"  and  ended,  "  your  affectionate," — 
dwelt  upon  news,  politics,  necessary  information,  any- 
thing, in  short,  but  her  former  themes  ;  and  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  change,  so  gradually  had  it  come  on. 
She  occupied  herself  with  her  children,  her  friends,  her 
various  pursuits  and  accomplishments,  and  he  felt  himself 
free.  He,  on  his  side,  continued  always  polite,  sometimes 
kind,  often  liberal,  making  her  occasionally  handsome 
presents ;  and  so  time  went  on.  At  last  old  loves  died, 
new  loves  married ;  he  lost  his  mother  and  his  brother, 

felt  ill  and  nervous,  and  lonely,  and  then he  turned 

to  his  wife.  It  was  too  late  !  She  expressed  herself  sorry 
when  he  was  unwell,  glad  when  he  was  better,  never  re- 
fused to  do  what  he  desired,  but  did  nothing  in  regard  to 
him  unrequested,  She  never  encouraged  him  to  ex- 
change a  thought,  never  spoke  of  herself,  never  expressed 
anxiety  about  anything  concerning  him,  left  him  to  write 
or  read,  or  think  by  himself,  as  he  had  formerly  wished, 
sometimes  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  change  the 
same,  by  paying  this  or  that  visit,  without  offering  to  ac- 
company him  ;  seemed  occupied  about  the  progress  her 
daughters  were  making  in  their  studies,  or  the  interests 
of  her  personal  friends ;  and  he  found  himself  desolate 
and  alone !  What  would  he  now  give  for  an  affectionate 
glance,  for  a  complaint  of  his  absence,  for  a  frown  for  his 
neglect,  for  even  a  friendly  confidential  chat  ?  He  saw 
that  the  tears  she  had  so  bitterly  shed  for  the  loss  of  he* 
husband,  were  dried  up,  and  that  she  would  only  mourn 
for  the  Marquis  of  Templegrove  in  bombazine  and  crape. 
"  It  is  all  my  own  heartless  folly,  my  blindness,  my  self- 
deception,  my  own  fault,"  sighed  the  unhappy  man,  "  let 
us  go  to  Fleuranville,  where  our  first  months  of  marriage 
were  spent,  these  well  remembered  scenes  may,  perhaps, 
revive  feelings,  not,  alas  !  of  youthful  confiding  love,  but 
of  that  fond  friendship  which  should  have  replaced  it,  and 
would,  most  surely  in  her  so  have  done,  had  I  not  been 
so  injudicious,  so  indifferent  to  her  affection,  that  burnt 
bright  long  after  mine  had  waned." 

To  Fleuranville  they  went,  but  at  Fleuranville  the  house 
was  small,  the  servants  few,  the  habits  different !  They 
were  thrown  more  together,  but  that  did  not  tend  to  draw 
them  together  any  closer ;  on  the  contrary,  the  faults  only 
leyerement  prononces  in  youth,  and  scarcely  perceptible  in 
an  exalted  sphere  of  life,  where  large  rooms,  numerous  at- 
tendants, company,  amusements,  &c.,  &c.,  come  between 
you  and  domesticity  herebecomeglaring.  Lord  Templegrove 
could  not  endure  this,  hated  that,  was  annoyed  by  the 
other;  noises  teased  him,  and  he  was  always  hearing 
them ;  smells  disgusted  him,  and  he  was  always  smelling 
them ;  and  he  hitched  on  his  chair,  and  looked  up  im- 
patiently, if  a  book  fell,  or  drawers  or  doors  grated ;  if  a 
pen  scratched,  if  a  newspaper  rattled.  Lady  Temple- 
grove  liked  air,  and  Lord  T.  could  not  bear  an  open 
window;  she  hated  a  lamp,  he  preferred  one;  he  had 
the  mania  of  reading  aloud  in  the  newspapers  anything 
which  pleased,  surprised,  or  struck  him,  his  wife  did  not 
bike  interruption ;  the  consequences  were,  that  Caroline, 
giving  up  the  drawing-room,  and  its  elegancies  to  her 
Lord,  made  her  own  room  comfortable,  and  sat  there  as 
much  as  possible.  She  now  could  be  happy  without 
him  ;  he  remembered  the  time  when  he  wished  she  could 
do  so,  and  now  it  was  come,  and  he  felt  desolate  and 
longed  to  be  as  they  used  to  be  at  Fleuranville,  every  lone 
street  of  which  little  town,  recalled  more  forcibly  than 
ever  to  his  mind  old  times ;  but  pride  stood  by  to  pre- 
vent the  approaches  towards  a  better  understanding 
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coming  forward  first  from  him ;  and  by  his  wife's  man-  j  he  supposed  the  unexpected  movement,  which  had  so 
ner,  which  was  unchanged,  he  could,  in  no  way,  di-  I  alarmed  him,  was  a  mere  start  of  temper,  or  a  fit  of  ner- 
vine what  passed  in  her  mind.  vousness,  and  was  now  forgotten :  each  was  afraid  of  the 
So  things,  perhaps,  might  have  gone  on,  but  for  a  j  other,  and  they  appeared  more  estranged  even  than  be- 


happy  unfortunate  accident. — One  day,  Lady  Temple- 
grove",  being  in  the  room  with  her  husband,  got  upon  a 
stool  to  reach  a  book,  rather  than  ask  him  to  get  it  for 
her,  and  jumping  down,  in  some  way,  twisted  her  ancle , 
so  that  she  could  not  stand.  The  pain  was  intense  ;  but 
she  said,  calmly,  "  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordship  to  ring 
the  bell  twice  for  my  maid."  Upon  turning  round,  how- 
ever, he  saw  she  had  fainted ;  and  her  maid  being  out, 
Lord  Templegrove  carried  her  to  her  room,  put  her  to 
bed,  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  in  the  meantime  himself 


fore,  until  Lady  Templegrove  one  evening  burst  into 
tears,  and,  before  her  husband  could  escape,  cried,  "  For- 
give me,  Charles  !  I  have  been  entirely  to  blame,  I  have 
shown  unfounded  jealousy,  and  an  unforgiving  temper, 
but  if  bitter  repentance  can  atone  for  such  wayward  con- 
duct, believe  me  I  have  long  suffered  severely."  We 
need  not  pursue  the  conversation ;  it  was  followed  by  a 
sincere  reconciliation  and  sense  of  quiet  happiness,  which 
neither  had  felt  for  a  long  time  before. 

The  ancle  at  length  got  well  •  their  affection  for  each 


tried  to  restore  her.     She  opened  her  eyes  with  surprise    other  they  found  had  never  really  been  extinguished,  it 


upon  her  husband,  and  seeing  something  very  like  tears  on 
his  eyelashes,  said,  <e  Thank  you  very  much,  I  am  better," 
but  the  entrance  of  the  doctor  prevented  any  further 
observation.  The  ancle  was  discovered  to  be  broken ; 
and  Lord  Templegrove  assisted  whilst  the  surgeon  set  it, 
only  leaving  his  wife  upon  being  told  that  perfect  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  medical  man,  however, 
assured  her  husband,  that  there  was  very  little  to  fear,  and 
that  the  accident  would  probably  be  followed  by  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  tedious  recovery ;  he  contented  him- 
self with  coming  or  sending  every  morning  to  know  how 
the  invalid  went  on,  without  otherwise  manifesting  the 
anxiety  he  really  felt. 

What  were  Caroline's  reflections  and  feelings  on  her 
sick-bed  ?  Did  she  still  look  upon  herself  as  the  only 
aggrieved  person,  or  did  conscience  reproach  her  ?  Alas, 
no  !  she  would  not  listen  to  its  still  small  voice.  For 
some  time  she  continued  to  magnify  to  herself  his  ne- 
glect, and  her  own  sufferings,  and  tried  to  feel  indignant 
still ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  and  now  that  she  had  lei- 
sure to  reflect  seriously,  she  began  at  length  to  ask, 
whether  she  herself  were  not  to  blame  for  the  waste  of 
happiness — the  long  estrangement !  Surely  she  had  not 
tried  long  enough,  nor  had  she  tried  properly,  to  secure 
or  win  back  her  husband's  affection.  Had  she  made  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  his  lively  temper  and  dispositions  ? 
Had  she  not  forgotten  that  it  was  her  ditty  to  bear  and 
forbear  ?  He  had  never  ill-treated  her,  had  always  be- 
haved to  her  with  respect,  and  never  with  unkindness ; 
yet,  because  he  directed  his  conversation  to  other  women, 
and  was  teased  by  her  constant  wish  to  monopolize  his 
attention,  she  threw  from  her  heart  the  man  she  had 
sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  ;  and  when  he  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  return  to  his  domestic  hearth,  she  re- 
ceived him  with  coldness  and  negligence.  What  would 
she  give  to  have  him  at  her  side,  to  converse  with  her,  to 
read  to  her  ? — but  he  came  not.  And  she  now  attempted 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  a  condescending  manner,  but 
Lord  Templegrove  turned  coldly  from  her,  and  Caroline 
was  in  despair;  she  bitterly  repented  her  former  foolish 
jealousy,  and  her  selfish  indulgence  of  pride  and  ill-  j 
temper ;  she  now  had  the  conviction  that  she  alone  was 
in  fault,  and  justly  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  it. 
Often  when  he  approached,  she  felt  inclined  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  but  she  had  not  courage  to  do  so ; 
and  day  after  day  passed  in  repentance,  tears,  and  una- 
vailing sorrow,  which  hindered  her  recovery.  At  last, 
she  resolved  to  humble  herself,  and  upon  the  next  visit  of 
her  husband,  she  rose  and  took  his  hand;  but  he  remem- 
bering, most  unfortunately,  former  days,  imagined  she 
was  again  going  to  reproach  him  with  neglect,  which 
in  her  present  weak  state,  might  bring  on  a  scene  as  per- 
nicious for  her,  as  unpleasant  for  himself.  He,  there- 
fore, made  some  frivolous  excuse,  left  the  room,  and  for 
some  days  refrained  from  visiting  it,  unless  her  maid  was 
present. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Lady  Tcmplegrove's  wretch- 
edness, and  bitter  self-reproaches;  her  fear  of  being 
coolly  received  made  her  so  reserved  in  her  manner,  that 


had  only  slept  to  rewaken  happily  again  :  they  talked  over 
all  that  had  happened,  unreservedly,  bewailing  the  many 
happy  hours  lost  by  their  own  folly,  and  firmly  resolving 
to  make  the  most  of  those  that  remained  to  them.  They 
rambled  through  the  lanes,  and  sat  by  the  shore  again, 
talked  of  the  future  once  more,  and  enjoyed  the  present 
with  the  same  loving  hearts,  though  not  the  laughing 
eyes,  fresh  complexion,  and  bright  locks,  they  boasted  of 
during  "  Love's  young  dream."  They  mutually  deter- 
mined to  bear  and  forbear;  and,  as  much  as  was  possible, 
when  the  habits  have  become  fixed,  to  give  up  all  that 
was  un  pleasing  to  each  other.  Lord  Templegrove  read 
aloud,  while  his  wife  worked  or  drew,  and  never  were  they 
happier  during  the  first  fond  months  of  their  married 
life,  than  they  became  in  their  old  age,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  true  friendship,  which  when  entertained  by  mar- 
ried people  for  each  other,  is  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world. 


USE    THE    PEN. 

USE  the  pen,  there's  magic  in  it, 

Never  let  it  lag  behind  ; 
Write  thy  thought,  the  pen  can  win  it 

From  the  chaos  of  the  mind. 
Many  a  gem  is  lost  for  ever 

By  the  careless  oasser-by ; 
But  the  gems  of  thought  should  never 

On  the  mental  pathway  lie. 

Use  the  pen,  reck  not  that  others. 

Take  a  higher  flight  than  thine  ; 
Many  an  ocean  cave  still  smothers 

Pearls  of  price  beneath  the  brine  ; 
But  the  diver  finds  the  treasure, 

And  the  gem  to  light  is  brought, 
So,  thy  mind's  unbounded  measure 

Mny  give  up  some  pearl  of  thought. 

Use  the  pen,  the  day's  departed, 

When  the  sword,  alone,  held  sway, 
Wielded  by  the  lion-hearted, 

Strong  in  battle  !  where  are  they  ? 
All  unknown  the  deeds  of  glory 

Done  of  old  by  mighty  men, 
Save  the  few  who  live  in  story, 

Chronicled  by  Sages'  pen, 

Use  the  pen,  the  Sun  above  us, 

By  whose  aid  the  chemist's  art 
Stamps  the  forms  of  those  who  love  us, 

Showing  us  their  counterpart, 
Cannot  hold  a  higher  power 

Than  within  the  pen  enshrined, 
When,  with  wisdom  for  its  dower, 

It  daguerreotypes  the  mind. 


Use  the  pen,  but  let  it  never 

Slander  Truth  with  death-black  ink ; 
Let  it  be  thy  best  endeavour, 

But  to  write  what  good  men  think, 
So,  thy  words  and  thoughts  securing 

Honest  praise  from  learning's  tongue, 
May,  in  time,  be  as  enduring 

As  the  strains  which  Homer  sung. 

J.  E.  CARPENTER. 
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LUCY   DEAN; 
THE  NOBLE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 

BY    SILVERPEN. 

[Continued from  page  31 6.) 

It  was  now  late,  but  with  a  light  heart  how  swift  the 
feet  become ;  so  in  time,  that  would  have  appeared  mar- 
vellous under  another  state  of  feeling,  the  woman,  after 
the  purchase  of  some  necessaries  at  a  huckster's  shop, 
yet  open,  reached  the  solitary  gai-ret.  It  looked  mourn- 
ful and  desolate  enough  after  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
bird-fancier's  little  parlour,  but  apparently  regardless,  or 
at  least,  unobservant  of  these  things,  Lucy  lighted  the 
candle  she  had  with  her,  sat  down  upon  the  only  chair 
the  room  contained,  and  read  and  read  again,  like  some 
schoolboy  with  his  task,  the  golden  words  of  sound  ad- 
vice, set  down  by  this  sweat  spirit  in  the  shape  of  woman. 
It  was  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  new  time  ;  and  as  the 
starving,  mournful,  solitary  woman  read,  all  sense  of 
weakness  and  of  desolation  passed  away ;  and  once  more, 
united  into  one,  the  love  of  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
seemed  to  be  re-born  with  newer  fervor  from  their 
perished  dust ;  and  encircling  her,  befriending  her,  sus- 
taining her,  to  tell  her  that  there  is  hope  for  all  who 
strive  with  earnest  will. 

When  at  last  she  rose,  her  resolution  was  taken ;  and 
as  if  it  were  a  good  one,  and  a  right  one,  she  saw,  as  she 
passed  the  window  to  her  lowly  bed,  that  the  heavenly 
moon  still  gleamed  upon  the  river,  to  right  and  left,  far 
up  and  down,  but  fullest  now  and  sweetest  in  its  light, 
where  darkest  shadows  had  been  cast  before. 

Mr.  O' Flanagan's  bright  crown  enabled  her  to  take 
a  mourning  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown,  out  of  pawn,  and 
borrowing  a  pair  of  shoes  and  gloves  from  the  kindly 
mistress  of  a  neighbouring  coffee-shop,  Lucy  Dean,  thus 
once  more  decently  clad,  set  off  on  the  errand  she  had 
resolved  upon.  The  place  she  had  to  go  to  lay  five  or 
six  miles  from  town,  but  the  morning  was  frosty  and 
bright,  though  cold. 

As  she  cleared  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  hedge- 
rows replaced  unfinished  houses  in  all  stages  of  progress, 
and  fields  lay  far  and  wide,  though  mantled  with  hoar 
frost ;  her  spirits,  hopeful,  though  humble,  made  her  for 
the  time  feel  as  if  she  could  seek  any  presence,  however 
great.  But  this  only  lasted  whilst  the  little  village, 
whither  she  was  going  lay  in  a  degree  remote,  for  as  she 
neared  it  and  turned  down  a  sloping,  grassy  lane  from  the 
high  road,  she  trembled  and  hesitated,  and  faltered  in 
her  steps.  It  was  one  of  the  most  hidden,  and  quaintest 
of  little  villages,  one  would  often  see ;  and  by  irs  bits  of 
common  turf,  its  lai'ge  old  spreading,  though  now  leaf- 
less trees,  its  gabled  red -bricked  houses,  and  low 
garden  gates,  and  ivied  porches,  it  might  be  easily  ima- 
gined to  be  five  hundred  miles  away  from  London,  instead 
of  a  little  more  than  five.  After  finding  out  the  exact 
house,  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  had  heart  enough 
to  ring  the  gate  bell ;  and  when  it  was  answered,  and  an 
old  woman,  clad  in  a  monstrous  high-bibbed  apron,  led 
her  through  a  little  wainscoted  passage,  with  a  glass 
door  at  the  further  •  end,  which  showed  the  bright 
laurels  of  a  small  garden,  and  a  parlour  door  opened,  and 
some  one  said,  "  let  the  person  come  in,"  Lucy  Dean, 
breathless  and  trembling,  passed  round  the  door,  not  to 
behold,  still  more  to  her  breathless  amazement,  the  vision 
she  had  conjured  up  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  very  tall  and 
very  grandly  dressed,  and  with  a  very  distant  manner  and 
a  haughty  voice,  but  a  little  woman,  years  younger  than 
herself,  in  whose  face  you  saw  the  fervent,  pitying,  noble 
heart,  the  world  had  learnt  to  love  so  well;  and  the 
written  thoughts  of  whose  heart,  hundreds  of  Twiddle- 
sings  and  O' Flanagans  wrapped  up  carefully  in  silk 
paper.  The  presence  of  a  grand,  proud,  naughty  woman, 
sensible  of  power,  would  have  sustained  the  self-resolu- 


tion of  the  needlewoman ;  but  to  see  before  her  as  the  lady 
uprose  from  her  chair,  a  little  frail,  childish  creature, 
without  a  sign  of  pride  or  thought  of  self,  brought  back 
at  once  all  her  own  humility  of  state,  her  sufferings,  and  ! 
her  hoarded  sorrows ;  and  scarcely  moving  one  step  from 
the  now  closed  door,  she  wept,  with  buried  face,  and 
knelt,  in  soul,  before  this  little  creature,  without  power 
to  stay  her  tears,  or  to  conceal  her  heaving  and  convulsed 
respiration. 

"  Come,"  spoke  the  lady,  with  a  gentle  voice,  "  you 
have  walked  far,  I  fear.     Come  sit  down,  you  will  be 
better  presently."     So  saying,  she  stirred  up  the  fire  to  j 
a  bright  glow,  drew  up  a  large  old-fashioned  chair  beside  j 
her  own,  and  then  taking  Lucy's  hand  made  her  sit  down  j 
beside  her. 

The  needlewoman  was  sufficiently  educated  to.  under-  ! 
stand  that  brevity  is  courtesy  to  strangers ;  so  as  soon  as 
she  was  sufficiently  calm  she  stated  her  name,  her  age, 
her  occupation,  her  sorrows,  and  the  events  of  the  over 
night,  which  had  led  to  her  knowledge  of  the  lady's 
writings,  and  her  desire  to  see  her  and  ask  her  good 
advice. 

"I  am  glad  these  things  are  serviceable,"  said  the 
lady,  "  especially  in  reference  to  my  own  sex,  for  I  put 
down  on  paper  what  my  soul  believes  to  be  truth.  But, 
beyond  this,  I  fear  1  am  powerless.  Still,  as  the  old 
word  is,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  I  would 
gladly  find  one  in  such  a  matter,  for  any  woman  who  I 
think  would  go  forth  to  the  colonies,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  work,  not  only  for  herself,  but  to  pave  a  way  for 
others  of  her  sex,  less  fortunate,  or  less  courageous. 
Such  a  woman  might  achieve  immeasurable  good.  Now 
a  few  questions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all.  Could  you 
wash,  cook,  bake,  do  you  know  how  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable dinner,  and  nurse  a  child,  eh  ? " 

(( Till  I  went  to  learn  dressmaking  of  my  own  choice, 
Madam,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,"  answered  Lucy,  "  I 
managed  my  parents'  household  for  several  years ;  and 
not  a  girl  in  our  Cornish  village,  as  was  well  known,  had 
a  better  name  for  baking  an  oven  of  good  bread,  brewing 
clearer  ale,  ironing,  washing,  or  making  a  Sunday  shirt, 
or  keeping  the  bee-hives  and  the  flower-beds  in  the 
garden  more  tidily.  There  is  many  a  one  still  living  in 
our  village  who  could  tell  you  so." 

"  This  is  well,  for  these  are  chief  points,"  continued 
the  lady,  "  in  all  womanly  life,  if  even  no  more  than 
superintendence  be  needed ;  but  much  more  needful  ones, 
to  those  who  seek  a  new  country,  and  will  as  a  moral 
certainty,  become  wives,  if  not  mothers.  To  show  you 
my  own  strong  sense  of  duties  like  these  I  speak  of,  look 
at  me,  and  at  my  hands !  Could  you  fancy  that  these  can 
brew  and  bake,  wash  and  iron,  cook  a  dinner  from  an 
Irish  stew  to  a  cod's  head  and  oyster  sauce  ?  " 

"  I  should  hardly  think  so  Madam — these  hands  look 
so  frail  and  delicate." 

"  They  can,"  and  the  writer  spoke  with  an  emphasis 
which  startled  Lucy,  though  the  iron  will  expressed 
thereby  was  akin  to  the  strongest  characteristic  of  her 
own  nature,  "  and  I  hold  myself  to  be  no  wonder  because 
they  can.  As  to  life  in  the  new  world,  it  is  one  of  hope 
to  a  resolute  and  good  woman;  and  often,  and  often,  I 
feel  the  strongest  inclination  to  lay  down  my  pen,  and 
show  by  action  from  another  land,  and  across  the  widest 
ocean  of  the  world,  what  one  woman,  resolute  of  heart, 
can  do  to  help  her  sisters  here.  I  know  I  should  be 

serviceable,  I  know  I  should  be  happier — but  then • 

(she  stopped  here  for  her  voice  was  choked )  friends 

say,  that  my  usefulness  would  be  circumscribed  to  the 
principle  of  emigration  alone,  whilst  here,  with  the  same 
degree  of  usefulness  I  can  serve  a  hundred  things  beside. 
So,  I  submit  to — which  is  perhaps  destiny — though  if 
heavenly  angels  do  keep  chronicles  of  hidden  human 
woes,  and  would  permit  men  of  the  coming  time  to  read 
them  by  the  light  they  then  will  read  by,  the  darkest 
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and  most  mournful  pages  would  be  found,  wherein,  what 
is  written  on  human  women's  hearts  has  been  the  truth 
recorded.  But  we  all  bear  a  cross  you  see — though  I — 
and  I  would  fain  make  such  as  you  assist  me,  liffc  it  from 
off  our  sister  women."  The  lady  spoke  those  last  words 
so  from  the  soul,  that,  though  so  buoyant,  and  so  out- 
wardly light  of  heart,  not  long  before,  she  now  tremu- 
lously bent  downwards  towards  the  hearth,  as  if  to  hide 
her  deep  emotion  from  the  needlewoman's  gaze. 

Presently,  however,  and  still  as  if  purposely  retaining 
this  attitude,  she  said  gently,  "  I  have  two  other  things  to 
ask — the  one,  are  you  religious  ?  1  do  not  mean  in  the  sense 
of  mere  church-going,  or  mere  outward  form,  but  I  mean 
in  the  sense  of  conscience  and  right  action,  that  would 
enforce  faith  and  duty  in  your  household,  that  would 
teach  your  lisping  children  by  your  knees,  those  prayers 
which  men  go  back  to  in  their  after  years,  for  penitence, 

for  faith,  for  hope,  for  good  ;  and  next,  I ." 

The  speaker  stopped  here ;  bending  her  face  still  more, 
for  the  blood  now  blushed  there  from  her  warm  and 
gentle  heart. 

The  one  beside  her  knew  intuitively  what  she  meant, 
though  no  question  had  been  asked ;  and  so  obeying  the 
profound  impulses  which  wrought  upon  her  at  the  instant, 
she  knelt  as  a  disciple  might  before  the  holiest  teacher, 
and  said,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  stranger's  lap,  in 
a  voice,  faint  and  lowly,  yet  which  bore  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  truth  :  "  I  would  teach,  lady,  what  I  was  taught  in  my 
own  childhood,  love  to  God  and  duty  to  man ;  and,  as  for 
my  life,  it  has  been  a  pure  and  womanly  one,  or  else  I 
could  not  have  come  to  you  this  day.  You  will  believe 
me,  I  am  sure." 

"I  will,"  was  the  firm  and  earnest  answer;  "for 
truth  is  always  simple  in  its  asseverations."  And  those 
hands,  worn  with  work,  and  which,  for  months,  had  felt 
no  kindly  pressure  of  affection  or  sympathy,  were  grasped 
by  the  dear  fervent  ones  of  this  sweet  nature.  A 
thousand  words  could  not  have  made  declaration  of  a 
more  pregnant  meaning,  than  this  same  pressure  of  those 
fervent  hands. 

It  was  some  seconds  before  Lucy  rose,  and  when  she 
did  so,  the  lady  said,  now  in  her  more  ordinary  way, 
"You  must  pardon  what  I  implied,  if  I  did  not  ask;  but, 
knowing  what  are  the  needs  of  emigration,  I  think  that 
a  woman,  useful,  religious,  and  chaste,  is  more  worthy  of 
success,  and  more  likely  to  succeed  in  a  new  country  like 
Australia,  whither  I  should  advise  you  to  go.  Now,  as 
for  the  means  of  going  thither,  you  say  you  can  work  well 
at  the  needle  ?" 

"  I  have  done  the  finest  and  the  coarsest  work,. Madam." 

"Well,  fortunately,  I  have  lying  here,  and  yet  un- 
answered, a  note  from  a  friend  of  mine,  asking  if  I  know 
of  a  good  needlewoman,  who  could  work  for  her  this 
entire  winter,  as  part  of  her  family  are  going  abroad  in 
the  spring,  and  need  a  large  outfit,  so  that  I  will  write  a 
note,  which  you  shall  take  to  her.  She  is  a  liberal  and 
good  woman,  and  will  pay  you  well  I  know,  and  thus,  if 
you  should  get  the  work,  you  may,  by  diligence,  through 
this  winter  and  the  spring,  lay  by  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  passage  money  thither.  Further  I  cannot  promise, 
till  I  see  what  you  can,  and  will  do,  though  if  you  prove, 
what  I  hope  you  will,  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  other  things 
beside  help  yourself  in  the  noble  land  you  go  to.  For, 
here,  charity,  however  well  intentioned,  does  but  relieve, 
to  augment  still  more  severely  the  sufferings  of  your  class 
— and,  if  public  charity  still  more  largely  steps  forth  to 
aid  emigration,  it  can  only  do  so  partially — but  if  the  hearts 
of  the  colonists  themselves  could  be  stirred  in  this  matter, 
if  the  women  who  have  gone  forth,  and  been  benefited, 
could  be  made  to  remember  the  needs  of  those  who  re- 
main at  home, — if  men,  who  need,  and  ask  for,  good 
chaste,  and  useful  wives,  would  help  towards  what  is  so 
priceless,  a  permanent  and  yearly  fund  might  be  raised  for 
the  purposes  of  female  emigration,  on  such  a  plan,  as 


would  ensure  fitting  candidates  here,  and  a  fitting  and 
moral  reception  for  them  in  the  colonies.  This  is  what  I 
mean,  this  is  what  I  should  like  to  carry  out,  however 
humbly."  She  said  no  more,  and  then  turning  to  the 
table  at  her  side,  wrote  a  brief  note.  Lucy  Dean  rose  to 
go  when  she  saw  it  finished.  "  No,"  continued  her 
earnest  friend,  "  not  till  you  have  had  some  refreshment." 
So  saying,  she  rang,  and  the  old  servant  brought  in  a 
tray.  Whilst  Lucy  sat  and  ate  the  savoury  meal,  thus 
brought  in  for  her,  she  had  time  to  observe  the  little 
quaint  old  wainscoted  room,  its  rich  old  china  bowls 
stuck  on  the  top  of  little  corner  cupboards,  its  few  casts 
and  pictures,  its  many  books,  its  large  old  chairs,  its 
latticed  window  looking  into  the  garden,  anJ  showing  a 
mass  of  verdant  holly,  bright  with  clustered  berries,  old 
spreading  laurels,  and  a  thriving  myrtle,  and  then  hastily 
scanning  all  these  things,  fastening  her  gaze  at  last  upon 
the  sweet  womanly  face  before  her.  At  last  Lucy  rose 
to  go. 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  again  at  the  end  of  the  week," 
said  the  lady.  "  This  is  Tuesday,  so  come  on  Saturday, 
my  friend  will  have  made  her  enquiries  by  that  time. 
Now  good  day,  bear  what  I  have  said  in  your  heart,  as  I 
think  by  your  manner  you  will." 

Lucy,  when  she  had  ended  her  thanks,  hesitated  in. 
a  manner,  evident  to  the  writer. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

Hesitatingly,  Lucy  answered,  with  trembling  lips,  "  I 
am  much  alone,  lady,  and  I  should  like  to  have  beside  me 
or  before  me,  some  token,  however  small,  of  your  good- 
ness and  your  words.  An  old  glove,  or  pen,  a  faded 
ribbon,  anything  so  that  you  have  worn  it,  or  touched 
it." 

Blushing  and  trembling  as  the  earnest  compliment  met 
her  ear,  Mary  Austen,  for  such  was  her  name,  rose,  and 
going  towards  a  flower-stand,  took  from  thence  a  thrifty 
primula. 

"  It  will  be  better,"  she  said,  "  than  ribbon,  or  pen, 
or  glove ;  it  will  be  green,  and,  perhaps,  bear  flowers." 

"  Like  your  goodness,  lady,  as  I  hope,  and  in  another 
land,"  and  saying  thus,  and  curtseying  lowlily,  the 
needlewoman,  too  moved  to  say  any  more,  closed  the 
door  of  the  little  quaint  country  parlour,  upon  the 
sweetest  nature  she  had  ever  known. 

The  enquiry  into  Lucy's  character,  by  the  lady,  to 
whom  she  bore  Miss  Austen's  note,  proved  so  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  as  not  only  to  ensure  her  more  than 
sufficient  work  to  occupy  the  entire  winter,  but  also  the 
high  trust  of  cutting  it  out  from  the  piece.  Added  to 
this,  the  same  kindly  hand  which  thus  intrusted  her  paid 
her  a  few  shillings  in  advance,  gave  her  some  articles  of 
warm,  second-hand  apparel,  and  such  old  household 
things  for  her  miserable,  denuded  garret,  as  two  chairs, 
a  tea-kettle,  and  a  pair  of  blankets ;  so  that  on  the  Satur- 
day afternoon,  when  she  again  reached  the  old  country 
house,  and  stepped  into  its  parlour,  the  signs  of  the 
coming  more  womanly,  more  hopeful,  more  natural  life, 
were  already  marked  upon  her  worn  and  haggard  face. 
The  interview  was  a  brief  one  ;  for  Mary  Austen  was,  in 
some  respects,  as  stern  of  will  and  concise  of  speech,  as 
in  others  she  was  warm  of  heart  and  child-like  in  her 
nature. 

"  I  have  little  time,"  she  said  to  Lucy,  "  for  frequent 
interviews ;  nor  will  you  if  you  mean  to  work  out  a  future 
course  of  well-being,  either  for  yourself  or  others.  For 
much  rests  on  your  own  honest  endeavours,  particu- 
larly, as  my  friend  writes  me  word,  that  with  industry 
and  thrift,  she  thinks  you  may  contrive  to  put  by  six  or 
eight  pounds  out  of  the  sum  she  reckons  she  shall  have 
to  pay  you.  If  you  do  this,  say  six  only,  I  will  write 
some  paper,  the  price  of  which  shall  add  five  pounds, 
thus  making  in  the  whole  £11,  towards  .£15,  the  cost  of 
a  passage  to  South  Australia,  whither  I  strongly  desire 
you  to  go  ;  more  especially  since  I  have  recollected  that 
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you  are  a  Cornish  woman,  tor  many  of  your  country- 
men have  settled  in  the  mining  districts  round  Adelaide. 
And  by  the  time  this  sum  of  £ll  is  gathered,  means 
may  disclose  themselves  of  obtaining  the  remainder  of  the 
needed  sum.  Till  then  I  must  commend  you  to  your 
own  diligence — for  only  prove  to  me,  what  I  believe  you 
to  be,  a  stern,  strong-willed,  earnest,  truthful  woman, 
bowed  down,  yet  not  debased  by  misfortune,  and  no 
effort,  I  can  make  to  serve  you,  shall  be  wanting." 

Lucy  was  moving  away,  though  with  her  lingering 
gaze  still  fixed  upon  this  earnest  face  of  large  humanity, 
when  Mary,  questioning  her  again,  said,  gently,  "you 
have  a  sister?" 

This  question,  so  simple  in  itself,  might  have  been  one 
which  involved  life  and  death,  or  some  fatal  secret,  or 
the  confession  of  some  guilty  knowledge,  for  the  effect 
which  it  had  upon  the  creature  questioned,  as  she  stood 
for  the  moment  incapable  of  speech  or  movement,  and  at 
last  she  only  answered  with  difficulty,  "  Yes  Madam,  who 
will  only  be  seventeen  next  July — but  she's  gone  wrong 
— and  I  never  mention  her." 

"  Did  she  do  so  from  need,"  asked  Mary,  speaking  so 
low  that  her  voice  was  a  whisper,  "for  if  so,  you 
should  be  forgiving  and  relenting,  Lucy." 

"  I  would,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  sternness  which 
startled  the  questioner,  "  if  it  had  been  so,  but  it  was 
not.  For  Lawrence  even  sold  the  little  organ  he  had 
made,  that  Nelly,  'our  father's  flower,'  as  she  was  called, 
might  not  be  so  pinched  as  were  the  rest;  and  my  mother 
likewise  parted  with,  one  by  one,  such  few  valuables  as 
remained,  so  that  the  beauty  of  our  home  might  not 
know  want ;  but  all  in  vain.  For  she  went  wrong,  and  so 
put  past  hope  Lawrence's  recovery;  for  Nelly  was  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  Sometimes  I  am  hard  enough,  even 
wrong  enough,  to  think,  aye,  and  to  say,  that  it  was  love 
of  finery,  or  dislike  of  such  a  sordid  home  as  ours  had 
come  to  be,  or  our  cruel  hours  of  labour  which  led  her 
astray,  for  she  had  nice  and  delicate  tastes,  girl  as  she 
was;  but  in  my  more  charitable  moments,  I  believe,  and 
indeed  am  certain,  that  it  was  some  one  of  Lawrence's 
friends  who  persuaded  her  to  quit  us,  under  promise  of 
marriage,  and  assistance  to  her  friends,  for  she  had  a  be- 
lieving nature,  and  clung  to  others  with  instinctive  faith ; 
and  thus  deceived,  did  not  dare  to  return.  Poor  child — 
perhaps,  by  what  I  suffer  and  think,  the  grave  were  better 
than  this  dream  of  happier  lands." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  added  Mary,  te'nderly,  "  the  grave  is  no 
fit  ending  to  human  tragedies  like  these,  my  poor  one ; 
for  if  we,  as  women,  despair  of  helping  our  sister  woman, 
what  can  men  do  ?  No !  it  is  only  through  labour — 
honest  self-help,  that  those  standing  can  raise  the  fallen 
— and  this  you  may  do — this  is  what  I  have  to  do — this 
is  what  the  strong  in  will,  and  what  the  untempted  of  our 
sex  have  to  do.  Not,  not,  as  God  is  my  witness,  but  what 
I  would  have  every  woman,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  kneel 
beside  her  infant's  cradle  in  this  newer  land,  be  able  to 
curtain  it  to  rest,  by  the  holy  veil  cast  down  of  her 
soul's  purity." 

"I  understand  you,  Madam,"  replied  the  needle- 
woman, weeping,  though  tears  which  flowed  not  from  the 
bitterest  fountain  of  the  soul,  "and  from  so  understand- 
ing, take  both  counsel  and  stronger  resolution,  for  it 
seems  as  if  I  drew  fresh  zeal  from  every  word  you  speak. 
And  so  God  bless  you,  Madam,  the  primula  you  gave  me 
has  not  yet  leaf  or  flower ;  perhaps,  it  may  have  both." 
So  saying,  she  bent  lowlily,  and  moved  to  go,  like  a  dis- 
ciple from  before  the  face  of  his  prophet. 

"  Good-by,"  said  Mary  Austen,  cheerfully,  "now  both 
of  us  to  work.  You  to  your  needle,  I  to  my  pen,  and 
depend  upon  it,  diviner  flowers  will  spring  towards  heaven, 
than  what  we  even  think  of,  or  dream  of ;  for  charity,  and 
love,  and  faith,  within  the  heart  of  woman,  have  not  yet 
accomplished  the  millionth  part  of  their  duty,  nor 
scarcely  yet  foreshadowed  their  destiny  in  the  progress  of 


the  ages.  Good-by — and  God  speed  you."  And  with  a 
lingering  gaze  on  Mary's  earnest  face,  for  these  last  sen- 
tences she  had  spoken,  as  if  partly  addressed  to  herself, 
Lucy  closed  the  door,  and  so  began  these  women's  service 
to  humanity. 

I  shall  not  linger  over  the  months  of  this  winter.  For 
hours  before  the  break  of  day,  for  hours  long  after  it  was 
closed,  the  busy  needle  plied  a  ceaseless  task ;  and  it  was 
not  a  weary  one,  for  hope  shone  brightly  at  its  end.  The 
chamber  too  looked  different  than  of  old ;  though  much 
could  not  be  said  for  its  cheerfulness,  as  such  a  small  bit 
of  fire  burnt  in  the  grate,  as  to  convey  a  sense  of  coldness 
rather  than  warmth.  But  things  were  brighter  at  night- 
time when  the  one  dip  candle  was  lit,  and  the  curtain 
drawn  across  the  window.  As  the  weeks,  however,  went 
by,  a  new  source  of  care  and  trouble  arose  ;  for  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  amongst  Lucy's  friends,  all  needle- 
women, like  herself,  that  she  was  in  good  and  full  work, 
than  knowing  her  nature,  and  abject  in  their  wretched- 
ness, they  came  to  beg  and  borrow,  in  the  certainty  that 
one  who  had  found  means  to  be  kind  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  would  be  so  now  when  she  had  work  to 
do,  and  they  had  not.  And  this  fact  of  refusing  a  penny 
to  human  creatures,  pleading  for  its  gift  or  loan,  as  if  for 
then-  life ;  or  asking  for  a  piece  of  bread,  a  candle,  or  a 
little  coal,  and  that  by  those  too  who  had  often  helped  her 
in  her  own  hour  of  need,  were  the  hardest  tasks  of  all,  but 
Lucy  recollected  her  promise  to  Mary  Austen,  who  with 
her  usual  penetration,  had  foreseen  this  trouble,  and 
guarded  her  against  it.  But  the  worst  part  of  these  daily 
trials  was,  what  was  soon  said  of  her  by  those  who  had 
been  to  her  in  her  own  misery,  sympathizing  friends,  or 
their  averted  glances,  or  angry  looks,  when  they  chanced  to 
meet  her  at  the  huckster's  shop,  or  on  the  staircase  of 
the  house  in  which  she  lodged.  A  few,  however,  knew 
her  better  than  to  dream  that  the  narrow  prosperity  of  the 
needle  could  change  this  woman's  most  womanly  heart ; 
and  came  only  the  oftener,  when  they  once  understood  her 
motives,  to  listen  to  her  hopeful  speech,  and  helping  her 
with  hem  or  seam,  or  by  cleaning  up  the  room  for  her, 
so  assist  her  to  the  best  of  their  poor  ability.  It  thus 
happened,  as  the  pebble  dropped  into  the  stream  widens 
its  own  circle,  that  Lucy  Dean  had  many  listeners; 
human  creatures  who  came  to  her,  to  listen,  to  believe, 
to  trust,  just  as  she  in  turn  had  done ;  to  return 
to  their  breadless,  fireless  homes,  with  hope  re-born  within 
their  hearts,  as  from  the  icy  hand  of  winter,  the  leaves 
and  buds  of  Spring.  Thus,  as  the  woman  plied  her 
needle,  and  told  the  little  which  she  knew  of  happier  and 
newer  lands,  a  Raphael  would  have  seen  within  their 
earnest,  bending  faces,  new  graces  for  a  New  Maternity ; 
for  hope  lives  not  within  a  woman's  heart,  without 
declaring  its  presence  and  existence,  through  those 
feelings,  those  expressions,  those  emotions,  which  Nature, 
truer  and  diviner  than  man's  laws,  has  decreed  shall  be 
the  sign  of  woman's  great  prerogative,  as  Mother  of  the 
World. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.} 


READING. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the  body. 
As  by  the  one,  health  is  preserved,  strengthened,  and 
invigorated ;  by  the  other,  virtue  (which  is  the  health  of 
the  mind)  is  kept  alive,  cherished,  and  confirmed.  But, 
as  exercise  becomes  tedious  and  painful,  when  we  make 
use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so  reading  is  apt 
to  grow  uneasy  and  burthensome,  when  we  apply  our- 
selves to  it  only  for  our  improvement  in  virtue.  For  this 
reason,  the  virtue  which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an 
allegory.,  is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting  as  we 
are  engaged  in  an  agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us  on  with 
pleasure,  and  makes  us  insensible  of  the  fatigres  that 
accompany  it. 
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NATURE'S    GOLD   AND    SILVER. 

Draw  nigh  and  hear,  thou  miser-hearted  man  ! 

Silver  and  gold  will  curse  thee  utterly  j 
Curse  thee  for  evermore — as  curse  they  can, 

If  words  of  warning  do  not  set  thee  free, 

Then  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  poetry  ! 

Upon  thy  coffer  Ruin  plants  his  foot ; 

And  see,  a  mouldering  heap  of  dust  creeps  down 
And  mingles  with  thy  coin  !  Decay  is  mute, 

For  if  lie  babbled  like  a  silly  clown, 

No  time  hud  he  to  eat  strong  walls  and  temples  down. 

And  dust  is  on  thy  soul !     Yet  speak  high  speech, 
And  follow  it  by  deeds.     Say  to  the  poor, 

"  Here's  help  for  ye  and  yours,"  and  to  the  rich, 
"  Be  brothers  to  the  poor  :"  and  evermore 
The  dust  shall  quit  thy  soul,  and  quit  thy  coffered  stcre. 

On  silver  and  on  gold,  thy  restless  eye 

From  habit  loves  to  gaze.     Well,  be  it  so  ! 
God  hath  supplied  thee,  'neath  the  naked  sky, 

With  silver  and  with  gold,  that  bud  and  grow ! 

Some  yellow  as  the  stars,  some  white  as  whitest  snow. 

O  man  !  a  counterfeit  best  pleases  thee, 
Or  other  wealth  than  coins  thou  wouldst  heap  up  ! 

The  gold  and  silver  for  the  child  and  bee 
Are  what  from  heaven  the  angels  have  let  drop, 
The  daisy  and  her  sister-flower — the  buttercup. 

Walk  in  the  lanes,  and  in  the  meadows  walk, 
And  give  thy  thoughts  unto  all  loveliness  ; 

Thou  canst  not  solve  the  mysteries  which  birds  talk, 
Nor  weave  with  silky  threads  the  flower's  rich  dress, 
But  thou  canst  love  them  all,  and  all  that  love  confess 

Of  all  God's  creatures  him  I  value  least 

Who  is  too  much  a  man  to  be  a  boy, 
Who  holds  it  'neath  his  dignity  to  feast 

On  the  remembrance  of  an  early  joy ; 

The  best  of  men  will  smile  to  see  an  infant's  toy ! 

Exhibit  on  thy  dress,  whene'er  they  bloom, 
The  buttercup  and  daisy.     They  will  be 

The  types  of  heaven,  and  holier  than  the  plume 
A  hero  wears ;  and  they  will  preach  to  thee 
Of  how  the  sun  and  showers  drop  favours  ceaseless^ , 

They  will  be  signs  and  symbols  in  thy  coat, 
And  though  thine  eyes  be  dim  and  hair  be  grey, 

Thy  life  is  childhood.    Age  is  far  remote 
From  him  whose  love  of  flowers  ne'er  fades  away, 
Who  loves   them    through  the    night    and   loves    them 
through  the  day 

Away  !  the  counterfeit  shake  off  from  thee, 
And  nature's  gold  and  silver  gather  up. 

Such  as  keep  innocent  the  child  and  bee, 
And  which  from  heaven  the  angels  have  let  drop 
The  daisy  and  her  sister -flower— the  buttercup. 

E.    H.    BURRINGTON 


THE  MISERIES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMARSH  has  treated  the  public  to 
the  seedy  side  of  Eastern  Travel,  and  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  the  Romance  out  of  it.  But  a  recent  writer  in 
the  Times  has  gone  further,  and,  in  a  letter,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken,  goes  far  to  inspire  us 
with  a  horror  of  its  miseries,  compared  with  which  our 
fog,  and  rains,  and  cutting  east-winds,  seem  comfortable 
and  wholesome.  He  says — 

"  Amongst  all  the  comical  quarantine  regulations  which 
at  present  diversify  the  tone  of  the  Mediterranean,  none 
are  more  absurd  than  those  of  the  extreme  East.  The 
Health-office  at  Beyrout  imposes  a  quarantine  of  ten  days 
upon  all  ships  coming  from  Alexandria  and  the  autho- 


rities of  the  latter  place,  not  to  be  behind- hand  in  sanitary 
measures,  return  the  compliment,  and  subject  all  ships 
coming  from  Beyrout  to  the  same  ordeal.  It  should 
also  be  stated,  that  the  dirty  population  of  each  place 
is  at  this  present  moment  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health. 

"Anxious  to  get  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  I  took  a  berth,  on  the  25th  of 
last  month,  in  the  Ferdinamlo  Pr'tmo,  one  of  the  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company,  with  the 
assurance,  when  I  paid  my  fare,  that  the  passage  would 
take  five  days,  and  that  there  would  be  no  quarantine  on 
arriving  at  Alexandria.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  boat 
had  before  this  postponed  her  departure  for  a  week  when 
1  had  packed  up  all  ready  to  go.  The  Nile,  a  beautiful 
boat  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Government,  which  occa- 
sionally runs  down  to  Egypt  in  four  days,  was  then  lying 
off  the  Seraglio  Point ;  but  as  she  did  not  start  until  the 
27th,  and  every  hour  was  an  object  to  me,  I  committed 
myself  to  the  *  Navigazione  a  Vapore  del  Lloyd  Aus- 
triaco.' 

"  I  first  found,  on  the  27th,  upon  arriving  at  Smyrna, 
that  we  were  to  stop  there  thirty  hours  and  then  change 
steamers — entailing  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  land- 
ing, passports,  Custom-house,  and  hotels,  the  latter  being, 
as  throughout  the  Levant,  exceedingly  dear;  but  this  also 
I  allowed  to  pass  without  grumbling — for  there  are  many 
worse  places  to  be  detained  at  than  Smyrna.  It  is  very 
Eastern,  with  the  exception  of  being  very  clean.  The 
varied  population,  the  camels,  the  fig-packing,  and  the 
bazaars  present  lively  and  picturesque  scenes ;  and  at 
evening  the  number  of  beautiful  Greek  girls,  who  sit  at 
their  doors  in  their  coquettish  dresses  to  be  admired,  after 
the  traveller  has  been  so  long  used  to  the  face-hiding 
c  yashmak'  of  Constantinople,  will  repay  the  trouble  of 
landing :  and  the  Smyrniotes  tell  you  that,  in  their  quarter, 
there  are  fourteen  girls  to  every  marriageable  young  man, 
which  is  a  terrible  state  of  things  indeed.  But  I  am  for- 
getting the  Austrian  Lloyd's. 

"  The  next  day,  the  28th,  we  went  on  board  the  cor- 
responding boat,  the  Wien,  at  4  p.m,,  after  having  been 
again  assured  at  the  office  that  there  would  be  no  quaran- 
tine at  Alexandria.  We  had  a  motley  company — 
English,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  j  whilst 
the  deck  was  almost  obliterated  by  Turks  on  their  way 
to  Mecca,  with  their  wives.  The  women  were  penned  off 
from  the  rest,  and  rolled  themselves  up  into  bundles 
when  they  came  on  board,  never  appearing  again  during 
the  voyage ;  but  the  men  were  always  cooking  filth  and 
saying  their  prayers  all  about  the  deck,  and  more  than 
once  I  got  into  a  scrape  by  inadvertently  walking  my 
infidel  boots  over  the  holy  carpets,  on  which  they  were 
going  through  those  curious  gymnastic  performances 
which  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  their  religion.  Look- 
ing upwards  as  we  left  Smyrna,  by  chance  I  saw  the 
yellow  flag  flying,  and  upon  eagerly  asking  what  it  meant, 
I  was  told  that  the  Wien  had  come  round  from  Beyrout, 
as  the  boat  in  which  we  ought  to  have  gone  on,  the  Stam- 
loul,  was  out  of  repair,  and  that  we  were  in  quarantine  ! 
'  What  is  the  quarantine  at  Smyrna  from  Beyrout  ? '  1 
asked.  I  was  told  eight  days,  f  And  how  long  has  the 
Wien  been  here  ? '  '  Five.5  '  Then  will  the  three  days 
of  the  voyage  to  Alexandria  be  allowed  to  count?'  'We 
hope  so.'  This  was  the  first  intimation  I  received  of  the 
probable  state  of  things,  and  I  now  saw  we  were  trapped. 
We  could  not  land,  besides,  for  once  on  board,  we  were 
of  course  also  in  quarantine. 

"  We  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st,  and  as  soon  as  the  health-officer  had  seen  the  ship's 
papers  we  were  refused  pratique.  In  vain  the  passengers 
expostulated  in  a  babel  of  unknown  tongues ;  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  would  go  to  the 
board  j  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  abominable  yellow 
flag  to  go  up  again.  All  that  day  we  lay  in  the  harbour, 
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under  a  broiling  Egyptian  sun,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
grumble,  hope,  despair,  and  watch  the  countless  many- 
sailed  windmills  along  the  low  coast,  which  almost  twirled 
us  mad  ;  and  at  night  we  were  told  to  get  ready  early  the 
next  day,  for  that  the  barge  would  come  to  convey  us  to 
the  lazaretto.  We  had  been  subjected  to  the  entire 
Beyrout  quarantine. 

"  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  a  wretchedly 
old  and  dirty  lighter  came  alongside,  into  which  we  were 
all  shot  like  so  much  pestilential  rubbish ;  and  two  or 
three  boats'  crews  of  Arabs  taking  us  in  tow,  with  a  me- 
lancholy monotonous  chant  suited  to  the  occasion,  we 
made  a  dismal  journey  of  two  hours  to  the  distant  laza- 
retto. All  my  Egyptian  enthusiasm  vanished  as  we  came 
near  its  gaunt  prison-walls.  The  realization  of  all  my 
early  dreams  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  the  mystic  Nile, 
the  huge  remnants  of  Luxor  and  Carnac,  were  close  at 
hand,  so  to  speak.  Pompey's  Pillar,  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
and  the  Sphynx  herself,  were  almost  within  hail ;  but  I 
would  at  this  minute  have  given  them  all  up  to  have  found 
myself  within  smell  of  Smithfield. 

"  We  were  received  by  some  hideous  Arabs,  who  kept 
us  at  a  respectful  distance  by  long  rods  ;  and  by  them  we 
were  conducted  to  our  prison.  Passing  several  grated 
passages  and  high  walls,  we  were  introduced  to  a  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  cell-windows,  grated  with  massive 
iron  bars,  We  were  all  thrust  in  together,  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mussulmen,  and  told  that  we  might  choose 
our  cells.  These  were  stone  rooms,  about  ten  feet 
square,  perfectly  bare  and  empty.  A  thin  French  priest 
who  was  with  us,  for  some  reason  got  a  room  to  himself; 
but  when  I  pictured  his  spare  angular  form  lying  upon 
the  hard  ground  I  shuddered.  About  myself  J,  was  less 
anxious  on  this  point.  I  generally  slept  on  deck  on  the 
Levant  steamers,  preferring  that  part  to  the  crowded 
berths — crowded,  too,  with  foreigners — and  I  had  a  thick 
capote.  But  still  the  place  was  so  wretched  and  dismal, 
that  when  I  sat  down  on  my  knapsack  and  looked  about 
me,  I  felt  sadder  and  more  beaten  down  than  ever  I  can 
recollect  having  done.  There  was  nothing  to  be  met  with 
every  where  but  lime — hot,  glai'ing,  half-slaked  lime,  that 
in  itself,  dazzling  in  the  sun,  was  enough  to  give  ophthal- 
mia. We  could  see  nothing  from  our  window  but  a 
large  hot  grating,  like  the  front  of  an  immense  wild- 
beast  cage,  and  beyond  this  another,  with  the  top  of  a 
hot  lofty  white  wall  for  the  horizon.  A  huge  desiccated 
one-eye  Arab  shot  some  hot,  tainted  water  from  a  goat- 
skin into  a  hot  tub,  for  our  supply;  and  there  were, 
beside,  two  hot  tanks  to  be  used  for  general  washing. 
Finally,  the  very  ground  was  a  composition  of  hot  lime ; 
the  hot  smoke  of  the  sanitary  (?)  fumigations  almost 
choked  us ;  and  there  was  no  shade  anywhere. 

"  At  noon  we  were  allowed  to  write  into  the  town  for 
what  we  might  require ;  and  we  also  sent  various  letters 
to  our  respective  Consuls,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
Lloyd's  agents.  These  were  taken  from  us  with  long  im- 
plements, something  between  scissors  and  steak-tongs, 
and  then  cut  through  and  fumigated,  as  though  we  had 
been  travellers  for  the  diffusion  of  plague  and  cholera;  but 
there  was  such  delay  in  sending  them,  that  we  were  thrown 
upon  the  liberality  of  one  of  our  fellow-passengers,  who 
had  friends  in  the  town,  for  a  meal  that  night ;  and  we 
made  a  supper  from  dates,  bread,  and  questionable  water. 
At  six  we  were  all  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  we 
selected  our  beds  upon  the  lime  floor.  But  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  Arabs  kept  up  such  a  harsh  and 
constant  screaming,  that  we  could  do  nothing  but  lie 
awake,  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  easy  position,  and  think  of  horrible  things, 
the  fleas  and  mosquitoes  continuing  in  full  activity 
throughout  the  night ;  and  with  the  first  blush  of  morn- 
ing the  flies,  who  still  remain  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
came  in  swarms,  and  flew  at  once  to  settle  in  our 
eyes,  according  to  their  custom,  bearing  with  them, 


from  the  natives  who  thus  cherish  them,  the  virus  of 
ophthalmia. 

"  The  next  day  we  contrived  to  hire  some  mattresses  to 
put  on  the  floor ;  and  these,  with  a  light  crate,  or  coop, 
made  of  palm-sticks,  for  a  table,  completed  our  furni- 
ture. We  also  got  some  dinner ;  but  as  it  had  to  come 
some  distance,  everything  was  quite  cold  when  it  arrived  ; 
this,  however,  was  of  little  moment.  We  made  our  toilets 
at  a  general  stone  tank  in  the  yard,  and  then  came  back 
to  grumble  until  it  was  time  to  be  locked  up  in  our  cells; 
for,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no  shade  all  day  long  in  the 
yard,  and  the  very  air  appeared  to  be  chiefly  composed  of 
hot  lime-dust.  To  add  to  our  annoyance,,  also,  we  lost 
the  transit  steamer,  and  I  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
hire  a  private  boat  for  the  voyage  to  Cairo,  which  occupied 
six  days  from  want  of  wind  and  the  inundation  stream, 
and  swarmed  with  rats  almost  as  large  as  kittens,  spiders 
that  led  one  at  once  to  place  credence  to  the  full  in  the 
bird-catching  powers  of  some  of  their  race,  cockroaches, 
fleas,  and  their  more  important  associates,  as  well  as 
mosquitoes,  to  whose  stings  clothes  offered  no  protection. 
I  began  to  think  that  the  American  traveller  who  covered 
his  head  with  his  hunting-kettle,  and  clinched  the  stings 
of  these  horrible  insects  with  a  hammer  as  they  came 
through  the  copper,  was  unjustly  laughed  at  for  his  nar- 
rative. Add  to  these  the  continuous  croakings  of  millions 
of  frogs,  the  howling  of  the  dogs  in  the  villages,  and  the 
jackals  in  desert  places,  with  the  squabbles  of  the  eight 
Arabs  who  composed  my  crew ;  and  then,  with  a  tolerably 
clear  conception  of  these  miseries,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  form  the  least  notion  of  what  I  endured.  I  am  given 
to  understand,  however,  that  all  these  accompaniments 
are  considered  as  so  many  novel  and  interesting  variations 
by  travellers  on  the  Nile,  and  that,  therefore,  I  should 
have  been  gratified  by  them,  or  at  least  have  written  to 
that  effect. 

"To  return  to  the  lazaretto.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
our  detention  came  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  release.  The 
doctor  arrived  to  see  us.  We  were  ranged  all  in  a  row, 
and  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  looking  at  us,  as  I  have  seen  convicts  inspected  in 
the  Houses  of  Correction  at  home.  We  then  heard, 
that  after  all  this  wretched  discomfort,  the  Board  had 
argued  our  case,  and  that  taking  our  voyage  from  Smyrna 
into  consideration,  we  should  be  allowed  pratique  the 
next  day.  Our  various  applications  had,  I  expect,  but 
little  to  do  with  this.  An  accomplished  dragoman,  who 
was  imprisoned  with  us,  hinted  that  he  believed  a  protest 
of  our  Turkish  companions,  showing  that  they  would 
be  too  late  for  the  grand  ceremonies  at  Mecca,  if  de- 
tained longer,  had  been  the  most  powerful  instrument 
of  our  liberation.  However,  on  the  morrow,  we  were 
liberated." 


NATURAL    REPORTING. 

Nature  will  be  reported.  All  things  are  engaged  in 
writing  their  history.  The  planet,  the  pebble,  goes 
attended  by  its  shadow.  The  rolling  rock  leaves  its 
scratches  on  the  mountain ;  the  river  its  channel  in  the 
soil ;  the  animal  its  bones  in  the  stratum ;  the  fern  and 
leaf  its  modest  epitaph  in  the  coal.  The  falling  drop 
makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or  the  stone.  Not  a  foot 
steps  in  the  snow,  or  along  the  ground,  but  prints  in 
characters  more  or  less  lasting  a  map  of  its  march. 
Every  act  of  the  man  inscribes  itself  in  the  memories  of 
his  fellows,  and  in  his  own  manners  and  face.  The  air 
is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky  of  tokens,  the  ground  is  all 
memoranda  and  signatures,  and  every  object  covered 
over  with  hints,  which  speak  to  the  intelligent. — 
Emerson. 

THE  more  a  man  works  the  less  time  he  will  have  to 
grumble  about  hard  times. 
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LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS. 

"  Teaching  that  sweet  philosophy  aloud, 
Which  sees  the  '  silver  lining'  in  the  cloud." 

J.  C.  PRINCE. 
IT  is  the  early  morning 

Of  the  day,  and  of  the  year, 
Earth  is  wet  with  gentle  rain, 

But  the  sky  is  blue  and  clear, 
Save  where  upon  the  mountains 

Which  lift  each  lordly  crest, 
Afar  in  the  horizon, 
Some  leaden  cloudlets  resc. 

So  heavy  fell  the  shadows 

Upon  the  grey  hill  side, 
Till  bursting  through  the  darkness, 

Some  golden  sunbeams  glide. 
Then  each  far  mountain  summit, 

Broke  through  its  sable  shroud, 
And  showed  the  "  silver  lit.  ing  " 

Which  brightened  every  cloud. 

Then,  with  deep  tone,  and  earnest, 

Thus  spoke  the  inner  voice, 
"  Let  the  strong  truth  of  nature, 

Bid  thy  sad  heart  rejoice  ; 
When  clouds  of  sorrow  gather, 

Thy  cherished  joys  to  hide, 
llest  peacefully  in  patience 

While  Hope  is  at  thy  side. 

"  In  waiting  for  the  promise 

Of  the  good  time  to  be 
In  prayerfully  upsoaring, 

Till  one  bright  ray  we  see. 
In  Love  and  Trust  unfearing, 

Though  darkest  gloom  enshroud, 
Look  for  the  '  silver  lining' 

Which  brightens  every  cloud." 

ELIZABETH  P.  ROBERTS. 


THE  POOR  CLOCKMAKER. 

ABOUT  ten  years  since,  there  lived  in  Paris  a  celebrated 
culinary  artist — M.  Careme.  Not  only  was  he  profoundly 
and  scientifically  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  cuisine, 
but  he  also  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  warm,  generous  heart.  tf  Why,"  he  would 
say,  "  should  there  not  be  at  the  Institute  a  professor 
of  culinary  as  well  as  of  organic  chemistry  ?  Surely  the 
former  is  neither  less  interesting  nor  less  useful  I" 

This  foible,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  was  that  of  regard- 
ing gastronomy  as  the  first  of  the  arts ;  meditating  on 
the  combination  of  a  sauce,  or  pursuing  the  solution  of 
a  culinary  problem,  with  all  the  seriousness  and  ardour 
of  a  Newton,  when  employed  in  investigating  the  laws  of 
the  universe. 

Careme  was  a  charming  companion,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly well-bred  man.  Wearing  a  gray  hat,  with  his  hands 
plunged  in  his  coat-pockets,  he  might  be  frequently  seen 
on  the  boulevards,  strolling,  without  much  apparent 
object,  save  that  of  finding  amusement  in  any  passing 
incident. 

One  evening,  having  rambled  near  the  boulevard  of  the 
Temple,  he  paused  before  a  small,  low,  tumble-down 
house,  with  broken  windows,  and  without  a  door.  The 
aperture  was  partly  shaded  by  a  ragged  red  curtain,  and 
an  unintelligible  daab,  in  the  shape  of  a  showman's 
painting.  Careme  peered  curiously  into  the  interior.  No 
light  was  visible,  although  the  evening  was  advanced.  At 
length  he  perceived,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
room,  a  man  seated,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

"Hallo!"  cried  Careme,  "is  your  exhibition  to  be 
seen,  Monsieur?" 

Twice  he  repeated  his  question  before  the  man  seemed 


to  hear.  At  length  he  rose,  advanced  to  the  door,  and 
said  : — 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  no  money  to  purchase  candles." 

"  Oh  !  don't  let  that  be  a  hindrance,"  said  the  good- 
natured  artist,  "  here's  silver  for  you.  I  mean  to  treat 
myself  to  a  sight  of  your  exhibition,  whatever  it  may 
be'." 

So  saying,  Careme,  gratifying  at  the  same  time  his 
benevolence  and  love  of  adventure,  entered  the  obscure 
den,  and  awaited  patiently  the  return  of  its  owner. 

He  soon  appeared  with  a  packet  of  candles  in  his  hand. 
While  he  was  arranging  and  lighting  them,  Careme  ob- 
served that  the  poor  fellow  was  eagerly,  at  intervals, 
biting  a  small  loaf. 

When  the  room  was  lighted  up,  the  spectator  saw  be- 
fore him  a  really  splendid  clock  ',  its  vast  proportions, 
and  the  numerous  and  scientific  combinations  of  its  works, 
made  it  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  art.  Careme 
understood  mechanics,  and  was  fully  able  to  appreciate 
the  ingenuity  of  the  design. 

While  he  was  admiring  in  silence,  and  asking  himself 
what  great  artist  could  have  conceived  and  executed  such 
a  work,  a  crowd  of  little  figures,  exquisitely  modelled, 
came  forward  and  began  to  dance.  Never  did  automata 
move  with  more  truth  or  grace. 

"  Who  is  the  »uthor  of  this  master-piece  ?"  asked 
Careme. 

"  I,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  man  of  the  candles. 

His  visitor  turned  and  looked  attentively  at  the  man 
whom,  till  then,  he  had  scarcely  noticed.  He  saw  that 
he  was  old,  with  long  white  hair  escaping  from  beneath 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  falling  on  his  vest  of  coarse 
camlet.  He  wore  large  gaiters,  and  altogether  his  ap- 
pearance was  more  that  of  a  peasant  accustomed  to 
labour  in  the  fields  than  of  an  accomplished  mechanist. 

"  You ! "  cried  Careme. 

"  I,"  repeated  the  old  man.  "  I  spent  forty  years  of 
my  life  in  constructing  that  clock." 

"Alone?" 

"  Alone,  Monsieur,  without  a  master,  without  a  model, 
without  advice ;  alone — shut  up  during  forty  years.  They 
said  in  our  village  that  I  was  mad ;  and  now  I  begin  to 
think  that  perhaps  my  reason  did  sxiffer.  I  had  just  re- 
covered from  a  bad  fever ;  I  was  twenty  years  old ;  I  loved 
and  I  was  loved  !  I  went  to  Strasbourg  to  buy  some 
wedding  presents  for  my  intended  bride ;  by  chance  I 
entered  the  cathedral,  and  saw  the  famous  clock,  which 
had  been  out  of  order  for  many  years.  I  felt  then  as 
though  something  struck  my  brain,  and  I  returned  home 
so  sad  and  downcast,  that  even  my  affianced  bride  was 
afraid  of  me.  The  next  day  I  sold  some  little  property 
that  I  had,  and  went  to  Strasbourg.  On  my  return  I  shut 
myself  up,  refusing  to  see  any  one  but  my  mother,  who 
wept,  but  let  me  do  as  I  pleased.  1  applied  myself  to 
work.  I  had  timber,  tools,  iron,  brass,  a  forge,  measures 
and  books.  Daring  forty  years  I  never  once  left  my 
workshop.  And  no  one  knew  what  I  was  doing — no  one 
but  my  mother — my  poor  mother,  who  used  to  come  and 
sit  beside  me,  and  watch  my  work  so  sadly  and  so  silently. 

"  However,  Monsieur,  after  numberless  failures  I  suc- 
ceeded ;  my  idea  was  realized.  The  works  moved — lived. 
I  had  finished  my  undertaking :  now  for  fame  and  fortune  ! 
I  rushed  into  my  mother's  chamber  to  make  her  a  sharer 
of  my  joy.  She  lay  on  her  bed  :  I  seized  her  hand  :  it 
was  cold  as  ice  :  God  had  taken  my  mother  to  himself  ! 

"  I  went  out  to  seek  the  curate.  I  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  village  street ;  its  aspect  was  quite  changed  ; 
old  houses  had  fallen  down,  and  new  ones  been  built.  No 
one  recognised  me,  save  one  stout,  portly-looking  woman, 
who  was  seated  at  a  door,  surrounded  by  her  children. 
As  I  passed,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  cried,  '  Andre  ! 
Andre  !  can  it  be  ? '  This  was  the  affianced  bride  of  my 
youth,  whom  I  had  deserted  for  my  great  work. 

"  What  remained  for  me  but  to  leave  my  village,  and 
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go  seek  the  fortune  and  glory  which  I  promised  myself 
from  my  clock  ? 

"  After  having  sold  the  house  where  I  was  born,  and 
where  my  mother  had  breathed  her  last  sigh,  I  set  out 
for  Paris.  There,,  I  said,  my  hopes  will  be  realized.  Ah ! 
Monsieur  !  Monsieur  ! " 

He  stopped,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Come,  come  I"  said  Careme,  "  don't  be  discouraged. 
I  know  -well  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  that  attend  un- 
friended genius  in  Paris." 

"  Two  years  of  useless  attempts,  of  privations,  of 
shame  and  misery  !  Scientific  men  smiled  and  said,  '  'Tis 
only  an  ingenious  copy  of  the  Strasbourg  clock/  The 
crowd  passed  on  without  even  looking  round,  or  giving 
me  the  trifle  which  I  asked  for  showing  my  work." 

"  Poor  artist !  poor  fellow  ! "  murmured  Careme. 

"  And  to-morrow,"  continued  the  peasant,  "to-mor- 
row, by  a  decree  of  the  court,  they  will  sell  my  clock — 
my  work — my  life  1  Already  the  officers  have  taken  pos- 
session of  it.  I  owe  five  hundred  francs  to  the  owner  of 
this  house.  I  cannot  pay  him,  and  they  will  separate  me 
for  ever  from  the  work  of  my  whole  life." 

"  Not  so  ! "  cried  Careme,  "  God  has  sent  me  here  to 
save  you.  To-morrow  at  noon  you  shall  have  the  five 
hundred  francs ;  you  shall  not  be  separated  from  your 
work." 

The  peasant  looked  at  him  with  surprise  mingled  with 
frantic  joy.  "  Oh  ! "  said  he,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  it  cannot 
be ;  and  yet  you  would  not  deceive  me.  Let  them  give 
me  my  work,  and  I  will  fly  with  it  to  some  obscure 
retreat,  I  will  pass  my  life  with  it ;  No  more  dreams  of 
glory  and  fortune.  But,  my  work  !  my  work !  let  them 
spare  me  that." 

Careme,  turning  away  to  hide  a  tear,  pressed  the 
poor  man's  hand,  and  departed,  saying,  "  To-morrow, 
without  fail." 

Precisely  at  noon  next  day  he  came  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise. The  door  of  the  house  was  locked  and  sealed ;  he 
knocked,  but  no  one  answered.  The  neighbours  to  whom 
he  applied  could  give  him  no  information — they  had  seen 
nothing. 

Careme  inquired  the  name  of  the  landlord.  He  did 
not  live  in  Paris,  and  his  affairs  were  managed  by  an 
agent,  whose  name  and  address  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Sad  and  disappointed,  Careme  returned  home  ;  his  kind 
heart  grieved  at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
unhappy  artist. 

About  eight  months  afterwards,  as  Careme  was  passing 
by  the  boulevards  of  the  Temple,  he  saw  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  in  front  of  a  canvas  tent.  Impelled  by 
curiosity,  he  advanced  towards  it,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, perceived  that  the  painting  displayed  outside 
,  represented  the  peasant's  clock.  Making  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  he  entered  the  tent,  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  clown,  wearing  a  red  wig  and  a  yellow 
jerkin. 

"  Where  is  the  maker  of  this  clock  ?"  asked  he. 

f(  Really,  Monsieur,  I  don't  know.  I  had  been  travel- 
ling about  for  a  long  time,  exhibiting  learned  dogs,  and 
found  I  could  not  make  a  livelihood.  I  then  purchased 
this  clock  and  puppet-show,  put  up  for  sale  after  the  de- 
parture of  its  owner,  who  disappeared  without  paying  his 
rent ;  and  now,  thank  God,  I  am  doing  very  well  by  ex- 
hibiting it.  Enter!  enter!"  he  exclaimed  to  the  spec- 
tators, "  come  in — take  your  places  !" 

Once  more  Careme  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Bicetre  to  visit  one  of 
his  friends,  a  young  surgeon  who  was  studying  there.  He 
found  him  in  the  dissecting-room,  preparing  to  anatomize 
the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  expired  the  day  before  in 
the  division  of  incurable  lunatics.  It  was  the  poor 
peasant,  the  inventor  of  the  clock. 


COMPARISONS    OF    TIME. 

How  forcibly,  when  the  mind  is  overshadowed  by 
melancholy  (and  the  horizon  of  life  seems  overcast,  it 
may  be  for  ever),  does  the  recurrence  of  stated  periods  of 
time  awaken  all  our  slumbering  feeling,  and  present  us 
with  the  startling  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  This  time  last  week,  a  month  ago,  or  go  further, 
a  year,  how  different  an  aspect  did  all  things  wear,  and 
now  how  changed  !  no  idea  is  more  trite  than  this,  be- 
cause no  emotions  are  of  more  frequent  recurrence.  The 
alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow  that  chequer  our  lives 
make  to  themselves  landmarks,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  time  and  place  ;  yet  though  trite  and  worn  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  feeling,  how  fresh  in  its  sadness 
does  each  successive  instance  come  home  to  the  heart ; 
how  fondly  do  we  recur  to  the  past,  not  as  throwing  a 
reflected  light  on  the  gloom  of  the  present,  but  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-tormenting.  And 
yet  we  may  doubt  whether  the  intensity  of  painful  emo- 
tion, or  that  restlessness,  ever  seeking,  but  finding  no 
object  of  interest,  be  the  deadliest  ill ;  true,  the  latter 
is  but  negative  misery,  the  former  how  intense ! — true, 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  feelings  cut  deeper  as  well  as 
with  a  finer  edge  than  those  on  the  corporeal  frame  j  yet 
still  the  suffering  part  is  more  dignified  than  the  apathe- 
tic, we  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation  j  it  is  the  living 
soul  intrinsically  superior  to  inanimate  nature,  or  more 
properly,  to  stagnation  or  suspended  life. 

MODERN   BIOGRAPHY. 

In  these  times,  no  man  of  the  least  mark  or  likelihood 
is  safe.  The  waiter  with  the  bandy-legs,  who -hands 
round  the  negus-tray  at  a  blue-stocking  coterie,  is,  in  all 
probability,  a  leading  contributor  to  a  fifth-rate  periodical; 
and  in  a  few  days  after  you  have  been  rash  enough  to 
accept  the  insidious  beverage,  Mactavish  will  be  correcting 
the  proof  of  an  article  in  which  your  appearance  and 
conversation  are  described.  Distrust  the  gentleman  in 
the  plush  terminations ;  he,  too,  is  a  penny-a-liner,  and 
keeps  a  common-place  book  in  the  pantry.  Better  give 
up  writing  at  once  than  live  in  such  a  perpetual  state  of 
bondage.  What  amount  of  present  fame  can  recompense 
you  for  being  shown  up  as  a  noodle,  or  worse,  to  your 
children's  children  ?  Nay,  recollect  this,  that  you  are 
implicating  your  personal,  and,  perhaps,  most  innocent 
friends.  Bob  accompanies  you  home  from  an  insurance 
society  dinner,  where  the  champagne  has  been  rather 
superabundant,  and  next  morning  you,  as  a  bit  of  fun, 
write  to  the  President  that  the  watchman  had  picked  up 
Bob  in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety  from  the  kennel. 
The  President,  after  the  manner  of  the  Fogies,  duly 
docquets  your  note  with  name  and  date,  and  puts  it  up 
with  a  parcel  of  others,  secured  by  red  tape.  You  die. 
Your  literary  executor  writes  to  the  President,  stating 
his  biographical  intentions,  and  requesting  all  documents 
that  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  your  personal  history. 
Preses,  in  deep  ecstasy  at  the  idea  of  seeing  his  name  in 
print,  as  the  recipient  of  your  epistolary  favours,  imme- 
diately transmits  the  packet ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Robert  is  most  unjustly  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
character  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  although  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  more  abstinent  creature  never  went  home  to  his 
wife  at  ten.  If  you  are  an  author,  and  your  spouse  is 
ailing,  don't  give  the  details  to  your  intimate  friend,  if 
you  would  not  wish  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  Drop 
all  correspondence,  if  you  are  wise,  and  have  any  ambi- 
tion to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  coming  generation. 
Let  your  conversation  be  as  curt  as  a  Quaker's,  and 
select  no  one  for  a  friend,  unless  you  have  the  meanest 
possible  opinion  of  his  capacity.  Even  in  that  case  you 
are  hardly  secure.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  combining 
philanthropy,  society,  and  safety,  is  to  have  nobody  in 
the  house  save  an  old  woman,  who  is  so  utterly  deaf 
that  you  must  order  your  dinner  by  pantomime. — 
Blackwood. 
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ELIZA  COOK'S  JOURNAL. 


THE  STREAM  AND  THE  VINE. 

"  JOY  !"  said  the  merry  mountain  Vine, 
"  A  glorious  lot  is  surely  mine  ; 
How  proud  am  I  in  vintage  time, 
When  pleasure  fills  the  sunny  clime  ; 
When  my  lithe  arms  droop  richly  down, 
O'er  maiden  decked  with  vine-leaf  crown  ; 
When  my  full  fruit  is  plucked  and  pressed, 
To  fire  the  brain,  and  warm  the  breast ; 
When  Bacchus  reels,  with  flask  in  hand, 
Laughing  and  quaffing  o'er  the  land  ; 
And  Beauty's  eyes  with  soft  light  shine- 
Joy  !"  said  the  merry  mountain  Vine, 

"  Joy  !"  said  the  merry  mountain  Stream, 
That  flashed  in  morning's  rosy  beam, 
"  On  paths  of  peace  I  proudly  go, 
To  cleanse  and  strengthen,  as  I  flow. 
The  grass  grows  greener  where  I  run, 
Brighter  the  flowers,  in  shade  or  sun  ; 
The  pilgrim  loves  my  freshening  wave, 
The  peasant  feels  me  cheer  and  save, 
I  bear  no  bane,  I  make  no  strife, 
But  offer  calm  and  healthful  life, 
My  waters  bless  where'er  they  gleam- 
Joy  !"  said  the  merry  mountain  Stream. 

"  Lo  !"  said  the  Vine,  "brave  friends  are  met, 

A  jolly  crew,  a  jovial  set, 

Who  pour  libations  unto  me, 

And  drain  my  blood  with  boisterous  glee 

Up  goes  the  glass,  again,  again, 

Till  wit  and  reason  quit  the  brain. 

Grows  loud  the  laugh,  grows  lewd  the  tongue, 

The  bard  breaks  out  in  frantic  song ; 

Roars  the  rude  revel,  drunk  and  dim, 

Lamp,  flask,  and  table  reel  and  swim  ; 

And  the  whole  herd  are  mad  with  wine  ! — 

Joy  !"  said  the  laughing  mountain  Vine. 

"  Look !"  said  the  Stream,  "  yon  hall  of  light 

Giveth  a  blest  and  beauteous  sight, 

Men  in  serene  and  seemly  guise, 

Women  with  calm  and  grateful  eyes, 

Age  with  the  tranquil  brow  of  truth, 

Mild  manhood  and  engaging  youth ; 

They  meet  to  hear,  to  learn,  to  teach 

High  thoughts  that  flow  in  lucid  speech. 

They  talk  of  "  temperance,"  and  essay 

To  bring  about  man's  better  day  ; 

And  Heaven  will  help  the  hopeful  scheme — 

Joy  1"  sang  the  happy  mountain  Stream. 

"  Though  bright  to  see,"  said  Vine  to  Stream, 

"  Thy  draught  is  dull  as  dotard's  dream, 

Puny  and  poor  is  thy  control, 

Thou  hast  no  fire  for  sluggish  soul." 

"  Though  fair  to  see,"  said  Stream  to  Vine, 

"  A  sad  and  dangerous  gift  is  thine, 

Thou  inakest  madness  after  mirth, 

Thou  spoilest  man  for  Heaven  or  Earth." 

Ye  who  are  prone  to  love  and  peace, 

Ye  who  would  have  Disorder  cease, 

Ye  who  are  happy,  wise,  and  free, 

Which  is  your  choice,  the  Stream  or  Tree  ? 

JOHN  CRITCHLEY  PRINCE. 


WEALTH    NOT   NECESSARY. 

When  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking  hold  of  the  heart, 
let  us  look  round  and  see  how  it  operates  upon  those 
whose  industry,  or  fortune,  has  obtained  it.  When  we 
find  them  oppressed  with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious 
without  pleasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and  que- 
rulous in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the  rest 
of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that  if  the  real 
wants  of  our  condition  are  satisfied,  there  remains  little 
to  be  sought  with  solicitude,  or  desired  with  eagerness. 


DIAMOND   DUST. 


MAN  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frus- 
trates the  very  design  of  his  creation  ;  whereas  an  active 
life  is  the  best  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  pre- 
servative of  health. 

DECEPTION,  hypocrisy,  and  dissimulation,  are  direct 
compliments  to  the  power  of  Truth ;  and  the  common 
custom  of  passing  off  Truth's  counterfeit  for  herself 
is  strong  testimony  in  behalf  of  her  intrinsic  beauty  and 
excellence. 

COMMENTATORS  are  folks  that  too  often  write  on  books 
as  men  with  diamonds  write  on  glass,  obscuring  light  with 
scratches. 

TIME  is  a  file  that  wears,  and  makes  no  noise. 
THERE  is  something  so  attractive  about  flowers,  that, 
not  content  with  being  merely  surrounded  by  them,  we 
desire  to  have  them  yet  nearer  to  us ;  and  wherever  wo 
find  them,  whether  in  garden  or  field,  our  natural  im- 
pulse, at  every  age,  is  to  gather  them  and  make  their 
perfume  and  beauty  all  our  own. 

CAGE. — An  article  to  the  manufacture  of  which  our 
spinsters  would  do  well  to  direct  their  attention,  since, 
the  reason  of  so  many  unhappy  marriages  is,  that  young 
ladies  employ  their  time  in  making  nets  instead  of  cages, 
A  glorious  action  triumphantly  won  at  Westminster, 
and  a  glorious  victory  achieved  at  Waterloo,  look  won- 
derfully fine  until  the  bill  is  sent  in  and  the  costs  are 
paid. 

MAN  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps ;  for  he 
is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck  with  the  difference 
between  what  things  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be. 

THE  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  most 
polite,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  government  in  the 
world,  made  the  care  of  the  stage  one  of  the  chief  parts 
of  the  administration. 

THE  same  vanity  which  leads  us  to  assign  our  misfor- 
tunes or  misconduct  to  others  prompts  us  to  attribute 
all  our  lucky  chances  to  our  own  talent,  prudence  and 
forethought  j  not  a  word  of  the  fates  or  stars  when  we 
are  getting  rich,  and  everything  goes  on  prosperously. 

ALL  severity  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  good  or 
prevent  evil  is  idle. 

THE  greater  importance  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the 
greater  our  intolerance,   which  is  wrong,  even  when  we 
are  right,  and  doubly  so  when  we  are  in  error,   so  that 
persecution  for  opinion's  sake  can  never  be  justifiable. 
LAWS  are  like  grapes,  that  being  too  much  pressed, 
yield  a  hard  and  unwholesome  wine. 
THERE  are  graves  no  time  can  close. 
PLEASURE  unattained   is  the  hare  which  we  hold  in 
chase,   cheered   on  by   the   ardour  of  competition,   the 
exhilarating  cry  of  the  dogs,  the  shouts  of  the  hunters, 
the  echo  of  the  horn,  the  ambition  of  being  in  at  the 
death.     Pleasure  attained,  is  the  same  hare  hanging  up 
i  in  the  sportsman's  larder,  worthless,  disregarded,  despised, 
!  dead. 

WE  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 
CENSORIOUSNESS. — Judging  of  others  by  ourselves.  It 
will  invariably  be  found,  that  the  most  censurable  are  the 
most  censorious ;  while  those  who  have  the  least  need  of 
indulgence  are  the  most  indulgent. 

POLITENESS  of  the  heart  consists  in  an  habitual  bene- 
volence, and  an  absence  of  selfishness  in  our  intercourse 
with  society  of  all  classes. 

SLEEP  is  the  fallow  of  the  mind. 
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THE    LIFE     OF    A    SHOWMAN. 

THE  remains  of  a  singular  nomadic  race  are  still  extant 
in  England,  who  may  be  found  journeying  about  from 
town  to  town  during  the  season  of  fairs  and  feasts.  On 
the  eve  of  a  town  or  village  fair,  you  find  converging 
from  nearly  all  points  of  the  compass  a  motley  crew  of 
tumblers,  organ-grinders,  nut  and  ginger-bread  sellers, 
toymen,  swing-men,  hobby-horse  men,  and  last,  but  not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  lot,  Punch  and  Judy  exhibitors 
and  showmen.  In  a  single  day,  these  men  throw  a 
violent  life  into  even  the  most  demure  little  village  ;  and 
instead  of  sleeping  in  its  wonted  quiet,  you  find  it  sud- 
denly resounding  with  the  din  of  gongs,  drums,  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  watchmen's  rattles ;  and  the  very  night  is 
made  hideous  by  the  noisy  competition  of  rival  establish- 
ments for  the  patronage  of  the  village  population.  On 
the  stages  in  front  of  the  booths,  Indian  princes  and 
Spanish  monarchs  strut  in  fictitious  diamonds  and  brazen 
spangles,  until  the  eyes  of  the  infant  populace  ache  in 
gazing  at  them.  Sundry  pennies  and  half-pennies,  care- 
fully hoarded  up  for  the  occasion,  are  expended  on  these 
indefatigable  caterers  for  the  public  amusement;  after 
which,  the  booths  are  closed,  the  tents  struck,  the  hobby- 
horses taken  down,  the  nuts  and  ginger-bread  stowed 
away  in  boxes,  and  all  packed  up  and  conveyed  away  in 
a  night  by  horses  and  donkies,  and  the  village  is  as  sud- 
denly abandoned  to  silence  as  it  had  been  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  noise,  the  whole  troop  of  small  dealers  and 
showmen  having  betaken  themselves  to  some  similar 
village  fair  or  festival,  perhaps  twenty  cr  fifty  miles  off. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nomadic  gentry  of  whom 
we  speak  are  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  old  travelling 
merchants,  travelling  quacks,  travelling  troubadours,  and 
travelling  stage-players  of  England.  Some  centuries  ago, 
these  were  a  far  more  important  people  than  they  are 
now.  Fairs  and  festivals  were  then  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  and  interest.  Every  town  held  its  festival, 
which  was  also  the  time  of  its  fair,  under  the  protection  of 
some  especial  saint,  and  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  generally  concentrated  on  that  par- 
ticular occasion.  The  shops  then  established  in  the 
towns  throughout  the  country  were  few  and  paltry.  No 
well-assorted  stock  of  goods  was  kept  j  and  all  classes 
waited  foi  the  season  of  the  fair  to  supply  themselves  with 


articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  even  many  of  what  we  now 
consider  as  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  The  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  great  monastic  establishments,  laid 
in  their  stock  of  goods  at  fairs,  sometimes  travelling  to 
them  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  for  the  purpose  ;  the 
farmers  sold  their  grain  and  cattle,  and  hired  their  ser- 
vants there.  High  courts  were  held  by  the  Bishop  or  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  to  accommodate  which  special  buildings  were 
erected,  which  were  used  only  at  fair  times.  Particular 
streets  were  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  different  commodi- 
ties, and  regulations  were  ordered  and  strictly  enforced 
on  such  occasions  j  royal  charters  were  granted  to  certain 
towns,  authorizing  them  to  hold  their  fairs,  and  often 
peculiar  and  especial  privileges  were  attached  to  them. 
By  no  means  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  religious  houses  was  drawn  from  the  tolls,  which 
they  were,  from  time  to  time,  authorized  to  levy  on  the 
goods  passing  towards  the  fair.  The  concourse  of  people 
attending  these  fairs  was  immense  j  and  merchants  came 
even  from  beyond  seas  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
commodities  there.  The  great  merchants  of  London 
were  represented,  and  their  large  stock  of  goods  per- 
formed the  round  of  the  great  fairs.  In  the  train  of  all 
this  bustle  and  trade,  followed  a  crowd  of  ministers  to 
the  popular  amusement  —  quack- salvers,  single-stick 
players,  jugglers,  minstrels,  mummers,  and  a  host  of 
strolling  sport-makers  and  merrimen.  But  these  times 
have  passed  away.  Elegant  and  well-stocked  shops  are 
now  to  be  found  in  every  town ;  the  glory  of  the  fairs 
has  departed ;  and  nearly  all  that  remains  of  them  are 
the  travelling  showmen  and  ginger-bread  sellers  of  the 
village  festivals. 

A  curious  little  book  just  published  entitled  "The  Life 
of  a  Showman,  by  David  Prince  Miller,  late  proprietor 
and  manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  Glasgow,"  has 
come  under  our  notice,  and  from  this  interesting  account 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  insight  into  the 
strange  wandering  life  of  the  modern  Showman.  This 
little  book  is  full  of  the  most  curious  incident  and  ad- 
venture ;  it  bears  the  impress  of  truth ;  and,  though  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  is  very  unpretending,  it  has 
proved  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  many  a  popular  three 
volume  novel.  A  Dickens  could  find  in  its  pages  some 
capital  material  for  original  character.  Miller  was  born 
in  London,  where  his  father  was  employed  in  a  mercan- 
tile agency  officei  Young  Miller  was  employed  to  go 
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about  collecting  subscriptions ;  and  he  thus  introduces 
the  story  of  his  fall  from  this  respectable  office  to  the 
status  of  a  strolling  player  :— 

"  One  day  I  was  returning  home  with  the  sum  of  about 
,£J18  in  my  pocket,  which  was  my  father's  property,  and 
three  or  four  shillings  of  my  own,  when  opposite  AstJey's 
Amphitheatre,  a  large  crowd  attracted  my  attention. 
They  were  witnessing  the  performance  of  a  very  clever 
boy,  one  of  a  company  of  show  people  ;  he  was  tossing  in 
the  air,  knives,  rings,  balls,  &c.,  and  catching  them  in  a 
very  dexterous  manner.  After  a  part  of  the  performance 
had  been  exhibited,  a  collection  was  made,  and  the  hat  was 
held  to  me.  I  certainly  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
performance,  and  gave  the  mail  a  shilling,  prompted  as 
much  by  the  desire  to  show  off  as  to  be  liberal,  for  in 
the  act  of  dropping  the  shilling  into  the  hat,  I  did  not 
forget  to  call  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  with 
great  pomp — '  Here  my  man  is  a  shilling  for  you  1'  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  man  who  had  been  collecting,  in 
his  harangue  to  the  assembled  crowd,  said,  '  he  had  been 
round  among  this  ere  lot  of  people  and  all  the  money 
I  he'd  got  was  seven-pence  ha'penny ;  there  is  just  seven 
on  us,'  said  he,  'and  the  donkey,  so  that  it's  only  a 
penny  a  piece  and  a  ha'penny  for  the  donkey ;  and  I 
cannot  think  of  allowing  the  exhibition  to  go  on  unless 
we  get  eighteen  pence,  vich  I  considers  is  little  enough 
for  our  trouble  ;  so,  if  you  make  up  tenpence  ha'penny 
more  among  you,  you  shall  see  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  strong  man  will  balance  the  donkey  on 
his  chin.'  In  a  very  few  seconds  lots  of  coppers  were 
showered  into  the  ring — I  should  think  at  least  three 
'  shillings; — but  the  showman  was  not  an  adept  at  caleu- 
|  lation,  and  upon  counting  the  cash  he  said,  '  It  was  all 
right,  'septing  three  ha'pence— three  ha'pence  more,  and 
up  goes  the  donkey !'  Another  shower  of  coppers,  I  may 
venture  to  say  a  shilling.  The  rest  of  the  perforuuince 
was  exhibited,  and — up  went  the  donkey  1" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  Miller  was 
proceeding  homewards,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
showmen,  one  of  whom  exclaimed  on  seeing  him,  "  Vy 
Bill,  that's  the  young  gemmen  vot  giv'd  me  the  shilling." 
The  lad's  vanity  was  excited,  and  nothing  would  serve 
him  but  treating  the  men  to  a  drop  of  porter.  From 
porter  the  party  passed  to  stronger  drink,  and  the  young 
man  soon  became  insensible.  He  opened  his  eyes  the 
following  morning  in  a  beggar's  lodging-house,  when  a 
strange  sight  met  his  eyes — eight  cribs  ranged  around 
him,  most  of  them  occupied.  One  gent  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  was  half  leaning  out  of  bed  smoking  a  short 
pipe,  another  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on  a  bundle  of 
rags,  and  a  third  was  stitching  away  at  his  inexpres- 
sibles. A  distant  recollection  of  what  had  passed 
the  previous  night  flashed  through  the  young  man's 
brain,  and  he  asked  for  his  trowsers  in  which  his  money 
had  been  placed.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  all  there,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  shillings  which  had  been  spent  the 
night  previous  at  the  drinking  house.  The  men  had 
taken  care  of  him  after  he  became  insensible,  and 
brought  him. to  their  lodgings  lest  harm  should  come  to 
him.  He  was  afraid  however  to  return  home,  fearful  of 
the  anger  of  his  father  for  having  stopped  out  all  night, 
and  also  because  he  could  not  make  good  the  entire 
amount  of  subscriptions  he  nad  collected.  So  he  unbo- 
somed himself  to  one  of  the  showmen,  confessed  his  par- 
tiality for  the  stage,  and  was  assured  by  his  confidant 
that  he  could  easily  procure  for  him  a  situation  in  some 
theatre  in  the  country,  whither  they  intended  to  proceed 
in  a  few  days.  So  he  accompanied  the  showmen  on  then* 
rounds,  so  long  as  his  money  lasted,  and  then  they  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  left  to  his  own  shifts,  destitute. 

He  reached  Portsmouth  about  fair  time,  and  there 
accidentally  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was 
engaged  as  a  strolling  player  with  Richardson,  the  cele- 
brated showman.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  "an  en- 


gagement" with  Richardson,  and,  hiring  from  one  of  the 
performers  "  a  most  splendid  spangled  Spanish  costume," 
he  invited  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  booth  to  "  walk 
forward,  walk  forward,  just  going  to  commence,  &c." 
The  fair,  however,  passed,  as  also  two  other  fairs  in 
neighbouring  towns,  after  which,  as  the  concern  was 
about  to  proceed  to  some  smaller  fairs,  supernumeraries 
were  discharged,  and  our  hero  among  the  number.  An 
engagement  with  the  owner  of  a  caravan  followed, — his 
duty  being  to  invite  the  public  to  "  step  forward,"  and 
patronize  the  establishment.  With  this  caravan  he  tra- 
velled northward.  The  wonders  of  the  exhibition  con- 
sisted of  "  a  giantess,  nearly  eight  feet  high,  a  dwarf, 
thirty-six  inches  in  height,  and  a  lady  with  white  hair. 
The  dwarf  was  a  little  decrepid  old  woman,  though  in 
the  bills  she  was  depicted  as  symmetry  itself.  The 
white-haired  lady  was  certainly  a" curiosity,  although  now 
no  great  novelty ;  and  the  giantess,  who  was  exhibited 
as  eight  feet  high,  was  in  reality  about  five  feet  ten.  A 
rival  showman  at  Leeds,  having,  however,  offered  to 
these  attractive  personages  higher  wages,  they  left  the 
caravan;  and  the  owner  was  put  to  his  wits,  having 
nothing  to  produce. 

"  Some  years  previous  to  this,  he  had  had  a  black 
giantess,  who,  in  consequence  of  getting  married,  left  his 
concern.  He  still  retained  her  dress,  and  proposed  that 
I  should  personate  the  black  giantess,  who  he  said  was 
about  my  size.  I  at  first  refused,  but  he  became  so  im- 
portunate, that  1  consented  :  for  he  was  not  a  bad  sort 
of  man,  notwithstanding  his  present  attempt  at  imposi- 
tion, which  I  considered  harmless,  and  almost  excusable 
under  his  peculiar  circumstances ;  as  he  was  also  very 
short  of  money,  the  loss  of  the  fair  might  altogether  ruin 
him.  I  was  consequently  attired  in  a  fantastic  sort  of 
dress,  which  was  decorated  with  feathers,  beads,  &c.,  and 
I  was  exhibited  as  the  great  black  giantess,  nearly  eight 
feet  high.  Of  course  my  face  had  to  undergo  the  opeia- 
tion  of  being  blackened  with  burnt  cork  and  grease.  We 
had  a  very  good  fair.  A  number  expressed  their  doubts 
as  to  my  being  what  was  alleged.  Sometimes  a  drunken 
fellow  would  endeavour  to  take  liberties  with  me,  when 
my  ladyship  would  most  indignantly  repel  the  insult  by 
giving  the  fellow  a  sound  thump  on  the  head.  Indeed, 
I  was  compelled  to  be  very  violent,  for  too  close  an  in- 
spection would  have  exposed  the  whole  affair. 

"  One  day  a  sturdy  fellow  seemed  resolved  to  have  a 
kiss.  I  resisted  with  all  my  might,  but  was  overpowered : 
the  gentlemen  not  only  got  a  lass,  but  a  face  nearly  as 
black  as  my  own,  a  considerable  quantity  of  my  dingy 
complexion  being  transferred  from  my  face  to  his,  pre- 
senting to  the  on-lookers  a  rather  ludicrous  appearance. 
The  crowd  retired  from  the  caravan  expressing  their  con- 
tempt at  the  exhibition ;  but,  amidst  the  noisy  din  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  nobody  heard  them ;  the  proprietor 
at  the  same  time  bawling  through  a  speaking  trumpet — 
'  Hear  what  they  say  of  the  black  giantess  ! — never  saw 
such  a  sight  before  !  Hear  them— they  say  its  worth  a 
shilling  a  piece  !  Come  on,  only  a  penny  !'  And  ano- 
ther crowd  would  rush  in  to  see  the  tall,  black,  Indian 
queen,  as  I  was  denominated. 

"  I  soon  became  tired  of  the  confinement  necessary  to 
this  engagement,  and  gave  up  the  situation." 

The  next  character  he  appeared  in  was  at  Halifax,  a? 
the  "  Warwickshire  Hero,"  in  a  sparring  booth.  Deaf 
Burke,  and  the  Welsh  Champion  were  the  main  attrac- 
tions ;  but  as  the  junior  exhibitor  was  put.  first  to  meet 
all  comers,  and  he  had  no  "  science,"  he  was  terribly 
pommelled,  and  abandoned  the  engagement  at  the  close  of 
the  first  day's  performance.  He  next  joined  a  conjuror, 
and  from  him  acquired  the  accomplishments  of  eating  fire, 
and  ejecting  ribbons,  pins,  and  needles,  in  any  quantity, 
from  his  mouth.  Then  he  formed  one  of  a  company  of 
equestrians ;  after  that,  served  as  bill-distributor  for  a 
quack-doctor—"  the  celebrated  Doctor  De  Magno" — a 
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great  scoundrel,  whose  service  he  soon  left  in  disgust. 
He  reached,  one  evening,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village 
in  which  a  fair  was  about  to  be  held,  and  having  no 
money  in  his  pocket,  was  about  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
night's  lodging  in  the  open  air. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  town  I  espied  a  large  barn,  with  a  quantity  of  clean 
straw  outside..  Here  I  resolved  to  take  up  my  quarters,  but 
upon  inspection  I  found,  by  creeping  through  a  hole,  that 
there  was  more  comfortable  accommodation  within ;  and, 
naturally  preferring  being  under  cover,  I  crept  through  the 
hole,  and  was  proceeding  to  arrange  for  my  night's  rest, 
when  I  stumbled  upon  something  which  proved  to  be  a 
man,  who  bawled  out,  "  Hollo  !  what  the  dickens  are 
you  about  ?"  I  answered,  I  was  a  poor  fellow  who  had 
crept  in  for  shelter,  a  stranger,  and  meant  no  offence. 
"  If  that's  the  case, "  said  the  voice,  "  lie  down  and 
make  yourself  comfortable ;"  which  I  did,  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning. 

"  When  I  awoke,  I  found  that  the  barn  was  occupied 
with  scenery,  and  other  effects  denoting  theatrical  pro- 
perty. The  corps  dramatique  had  taken  up  their  lodging 
in  the  barn,  not  being  able  to  procure  accommodation 
elsewhere,  and  had  not  yet  commenced  their  season.  I 
inquired  for  the  manager,  and  was  introduced  to  a  little 
man,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  Punch  and  Judy 
frame,  which  he  had  made  into  a  sort  of  tent,  and,  after 
a  short  conversation,  was  by  him  engaged. 

"  I  learnt  from  the  leading  actor,  a  chimney-sweep, 
that  this  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  Punch  and  Judy-man 
at  theatrical  management,  he  having  purchased  a  few  old 
j  scenes  and  dresses  for  a  mere  trifle,  these  having  been 
left  behind  for  debt  by  some  unfortunate  strollers  some 
time  before.  The  company,  besides  myself  and  the 
sweep,  consisted  of  a  young  lady  (a  vender  of  oranges), 
Mr.  Punch  and  his  wife,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  had  been  a  timber-merchant  (a  match-maker), 
but  the  former  profession  of  the  other  I  did  not  learn. 

"  I  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast 
with  the  manager,  immediately  after  which  we  proceeded 
to  fit  up  the  scenery,  which  was  accomplished  in  about 
two  hours.  1'he  manager  then  issued  forth  with  his 
Punch  and  Judy  exhibition,  performing  publicly  through 
the  fair  j  and  the  leading  actress  was  also  engaged  as  a 
dealer  in  foreign  fruit,  her  stock  consisting  principally  of 
oranges,  which  she  sold  at  the  low  rate  of  two  for  a 
penny.  The  sweep  also  practised  his  avocation,  but  being 
fair  time,  he  imagined  he  was  not  likely  to  get  much 
employment." 

Our  hero's  first  experiments,  as  a  theatrical  manager, 
proved  failures,  and  he  left  his  valuable  wardrobe  and 
properties  in  a  granary  at  Middleton,  but  he  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  reclaim  them.  He  engaged 
in  other  partnerships ;  performed  privately  in  magic  and 
jugglery ;  attended  races,  and  gave  expositions  of  the 
trickery  of  thimble-rig  j  officiated  in  the  front  of  caravans 
containing  giants  and  menageries  of  wild  beasts.  Reserved 
under  the  great  Wombwell,  and  invited  admiring  thou- 
sands to  "  step  forward."  Sometimes  he  succeeded  in 
saving  as  much  as  ten  pounds,  and  made  bold  to  set  up 
for  himself,  but  in  a  week  he  would  be  without  a  farthing, 
and  everything  was  gone  to  pledge.  A  partnership  with 
a  company  of  tumblers  at  Bristol  did  him  no  good  ;  nor 
did  his  exhibition  of  a  pig-faced  lady — the  said  "  lady" 
being  a  shaved  bear,  strapped  in  a  chair.  He  could  not 
tell  lies  enough  for  this  exhibition,  and  was  discharged.  In 
the  midst  of  his  utter  bankruptcy  he  married.  Poor  wife 
of  the  travelling  showman  ! 

"  Experience  taught  her  that  the  itinerant  showman's 
wife  has  any  thing  but  an  easy  life.  For  instance,  to  travel 
thirty  miles  to  a  fair,  and  when  you  arrive  to  find  the  town 
so  full  of  strangers,  that  no  accommodation  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  perhaps  drenched  to 
the  skia  with  rain  j  indeed  this  was  frequently  the  case.  The 


publicans,  too,  at  this  period,  were  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  attending  to  the  orders  of  the  poor  showman, 
whose  whole  stock  of  cash  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  shilling  or  two,  and  often  wet,  cold,  and  perhaps 
hungry,  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  a 
hay-loft,  and  glad  to  get  it.  And  in  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, the  natural  consequence  of  most  marriages,  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  persons  of  a  couple  of  young  show- 
men, who  did  not  by  any  means  diminish  our  locomotive 
vicissitudes,  as  the  aforesaid  young  gentleman  could  not 
think  of  travelling  on  foot,  the  eldest  being  but  fifteen 
months  old." 

To  accommodate  his  little  family  of  showmen,  Miller 
bought  a  donkey^cart,  and  trundled  on  with  them  from 
town  to  town.  Once  he  lost  his  donkey,  and  had  to  drag 
the  cart  for  twenty  miles  to  a  fair  held  the  following  day. 

Another  time  his  donkey  died — severe  calamity  indeed 
to  a  poor  showman.  Wife  fell  ,ill,  and  in  the  midst  of 
sickness  the  showman  played  merry-andrew.  While  his 
heart  was  torn,  he  had- to  make  the  populace  laugh.  He 
lost  his  clothes,  and  had  to  travel  under  the  cover  of 
night  as  a  Spanish  Don,  in  spangles.  He  joined  a  small 
theatrical  party  at  Birmingham,  consisting  of  four  men, 
two  women,  and  a  fiddler.  In  his  own  person  he  repre- 
sented the  whole  French  army  at  Waterloo.  One  even- 
ing, in  The  Fatal  Snow  Storm,  he  was  employed  ia 
making  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  descend  upon  those  beneath, 
the  snow  being  composed  of  pieces  of  cut  paper  contained 
in  a  tea-board,"  when  in  an  unlucky  moment,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  down  he  fell  and  broke  his  arm.  "Magical 
delusions"  followed  when  his  arm  got  well,  then  he  joined 
a  partner  in  a  small  caravan,  and  set  up  his  erection  at 
the  village  of  Chowbent,  near  Manchester.  The  'struc- 
ture was  very  frail,  and  the  uncouth  villagers  jeered  its 
proprietor  rudely. 

"  I  say  ow'd  lad,  what's  that  for  ?"  was  asked  by  a 
gentleman,  in  a  velvet  shooting-coat,  with  his  shirt- collar 
turned  down  over  his  coat,  displaying  a  neck  and  breast 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock's.  "  It's  a  show,"  was  the 
answer.  "A  show  !  whoy  itfs  more  like  a  gipsy's  camp  ! 
How  much  do  you  give  to  anybody  to  go  into  it,  for 
I'd  be  hanged  if  I  would  eater  it  unless  I  were  paid 
for  it." 

Such  remarks  as  these  r&ther  damped  the  proprietor's 
hope  of  success ;  and  he  almost-  wished  he  had  not  paid 
a  Tisit  to  Chowbent.  But  the  performances  were  ar- 
ranged, and  the  showman,  in  white  trowsers  and  a 
spangled  jacket,  mounted  an  old  box,  and  commenced  a 
concert  of  instrumental  music — blowing  an  old  tin  trumpet 
till  he  was  nearly  black  in  the  face,  and  lustily  beating  a 
drum  with  his  spare  hand.  He  was  carrying  on  a  roaring 
trade,  and  hoped  to  save  a  few  pounds  out  of  the  Chow- 
bentians,  when  an  unlucky  incident  occurred  which  again 
made  him  bankrupt.  A  bull-bait  had  taken  place  at  the 
end  of  the  village,  and  after  the  animal  had  been  tortured 
till  it  was  mad,  it  broke  loose,  and  ran  foaming  through  the 
village,  overturning  everything  that  came  in  its  way. 
The  poor  showman's  booth  lay  across  its  path,  and  some 
second-hand  red  curtains  which  decorated  its  front  having 
particularly  attracted  the  bull's  attention,  he  rushed  furi- 
ously at  the  booth,  demolished  utterly  the  rickety  concern, 
and  dashed  away  again,  bearing  half  the  canvas  on  his 
horns.  The  remainder  was  sold  for  old  rags,  and  the 
showman  returned  to  Manchester  with  only  a  few  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket. 

He  went  to  Leeds,  joining  one  Scott,  a  man  famous  for 
his  trick  of  making  puddings  and  pancakes  in  a  hat  j  re- 
moved thence  to  Northallerton  with  a  party  of  fifteen, 
to  take  the  Northallerton  Theatre,  where  he  had  but 
small  success ;  then  took  to  exhibiting  a  sea  storm  and 
magical  illusions  ;  and  for  two  years  thereafter,  he  wan- 
dered about  the  counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland, — with  his  wife 
and  family,  generally  faring  very  badly,  and  often  reduced 
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to  his  last  sixpence.  They  were  sometimes  saved  from 
perishing  by  mere  accident.  At  the  very  blackest  hour, 
fortune  would  take  a  happy  turn,  and  they  were  all  merry 
again.  Often  did  the  poor  showman  himself  find  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  a  kind  act  to  some  fellow-creature 
more  miserable  than  himself;  for  the  very  poor  help  the 
poor  far  more  than  the  very  rich  do.  They  have  a  strong 
fellow-feeling,  and  are  the  ministers  to  each  other  of 
many  small  blessings.  Here  is  an  instance : — 

"  Having  some  other  little  affairs  to  settle  in  Newcastle, 
I  proceeded  thither  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
our  families  to  Belford.  I  accomplished  the  journey,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles,  in  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours ;  no  very  great  feat,  but  I  was  wretchedly  tired 
before  I  reached  my  destination.  When  I  had  walked 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  I  overtook  a  poor  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  another  trudging  by  her  side, 
about  three  years  of  age,  crying  most  bitterly.  I  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter  with  the  poor  little  fellow, 
and  endeavoured  to  pacify  him.  The  mother,  in  broad 
Irish  accents,  informed  me  she  was  already  kil't  carrying 
the  two  of  them,  and  that  he  was  crying  to  be  carried. 
I  inquired  how  far  she  was  going  ?  She  told  me  her 
husband  had  left  her  some  time  since  in  Berwick,  and 
having  obtained  work  at  Newcastle,  she  was  going  to 
him.  During  this  time  the  poor  child  had  never  ceased 
crying.  I  thought  of  my  own  poor  children,  and  how 
often  I  should  have  felt  grateful  for  a  similar  favour,  and 
without  more  ado,  placed  the  little  ragged  urchin  on  aiy 
back.  The  poor  woman  expressed  her  gratitude ;  and  on 
we  trudged.  At  length  a  village  presented  itself.  I  dis- 
encumbered myself  of  my  burden,  and  giving  the  woman 
a  few  coppers  (I  was  not  overburthened  with  cash  at  the 
time),  I  desired  her  to  make  the  best  of  her  way,  and 
that  probably  I  should  soon  overtake  her  again,  and 
would  again  assist  her.  She  left  me,  after  having  in- 
voked all  sorts  of  blessings  on  my  head." 

This  kindness  done  to  the  poor  Irishwoman  was  like, 
however,  to  get  the  showman  into  trouble.  The  constable  of 
the  village  had  almost  apprehended  him  as  a  vagrant,  for 
sending  his  "  imp "  and  children  begging  through  the 
village — the  Irishwoman  having  been  mistaken  for  his 
partner,  but  an  explanation  was  given,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  go  his  ways.  After  this,  he  was  nearly  converted  to 
Methodism  by  some  indefatigable  preachers,  one  of  whom 
contrived  to  preach  from  his  stage  to  the  populace  with- 
out, while  he  was  vomiting  fire,  pins,  needles,  &c.,  for 
their  edification  within.  After  a  variety  of  success,  he 
wandered  northward  into  Scotland,  and  reached  Glasgow 
in  July,  1839,  at  the  period  of  its  annual  fair.  He 
erected  his  booth,  and  enjoyed  a  rare  run  of  good  luck. 
At  the  end  of  the  fair,  he  found  he  had  saved  upwards  of 
seventy  pounds.  So  he  commenced  theatricals,  formed  a 
company,  purchased  "  properties,"  greatly  improved  his 
booth,  and  made  a  circuit  among  the  large  towns,  with 
but  moderate  success.  He  returned  again  to  Glasgow, 
erected  his  booth,  and  issued  play-bills.  Alexander,  the 
lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  commenced  a  prosecution  of 
him,  and  Miller  at  once  became  famous.  In  course  of 
time  he  obtained  a  license,  erected  the  Royal  Adelphi 
Theatre,  attracted  crowded  houses,  and  performed  the 
legitimate  drama.  Macready,  Miss  Cushman,  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Butler,  G.  V.  Brooke",  Sheridan  Knowles,  Mrs. 
Glover,  Captain  Harvey  Tucket,  and  the  other  leading 
stars  of  the  theatrical  world,  successively  performed  in  his 
theatre.  It  was  in  the  Adelphi  that  the  strange  incident 
occurred  (which  went  the  round  of  the  papers  at  the  time), 
of  a  military  gentleman  suddenly  recognising  his  wife  in 
one  of  the  performers.  They  had  been  separated  for 
nineteen  years,  each  party  thinking  the  other  to  have 
been  dead  long  ago.  The  man  and  his  wife  were  again 
formally  married,  and  are  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Liverpool.  Miller  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  success, 
until  Mr.  Anderson,  the  great  wizard,  erected  a  rival 


establishnient  (the  City  Theatre)  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  performance  of  the  legitimate  drama. 
The  one  house  drained  the  other,  and  both  failed.  Miller 
again  became  bankrupt,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of 
falling  back  upon  his  "  magical  illusions  "  and  his  booth. 
He  contracted  for  an  exhibition  of  the  Bosjesmen  ;  suc- 
ceeded with  them  in  Glasgow,  but  failed  with  them  in  the 
country  :  the  issue  was,  that  he  was  "completely  cleaned 
out."  The  "Life  of  a  Showman"  ends  in  these  words: 
— '•  A  gentleman  high  in  the  theatrical  profession  has 
assisted  me  to  commence  again  upon  my  own  account; 
and  at  the  present  Leeds  fair,  1849,  I  am  practising  the 
vocation  (surrounded  by  a  very  agreeable  chorus  of  gongs, 
drums,  and  trumpets)  of  bawling  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
'  Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  only  a  penny  1' " 


THE   FACE. 

The  human  face  is  a  marvellous  book ; 

And  it  opens  whenever  we  heed ; 
Time  hath  its  tale  in  each  wrinkle  and  nook, 
Life  hath  its  legend  in  every  look  ; 

And  he  that  runneth  may  read. 

Our  summers  are  deepening  the  dimple  of  mirth, 

Our  winters  the  crow's-foot  of  care, 
Till  years  have  worn  threadbare  the  velvet  of  birth, 
And  left  it  a  lesson  of  beauty's  light  worth, 

Of  promises  gone  to  the  air. 

The  beatings  of  hearts  that  arc  breaking  unseen,   : 

The  secrets  of  closeted  thought, 
As  the  hand  of  the  clock  tells  the  working  within, 
The  innermost  hours  of  the  breast  and  the  brain 

Are  known  by  the  furrows  without. 

How  closely  these  sorrowful  miniatures  stand, 

And  preach  to  the  pulses  of  youtli ; 
For  ever  around  us  their  voiceless  command  ; 
Their  mute,  inexpressible  warnings  at  hand  ; 

The  passionless  presence  of  truth. 


LUCY  DEAN; 
THE  NOBLE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 

BY    SILVERPEN. 

(Continued  from  page  331.) 

Thus  early  and  late  Lucy  plied  her  needle.  On  Sun- 
day, however,  just  as  the  day  closed  in,  and  if  it  were  in 
any  degree  passable  weather,  she  might  be  seen  on  her 
way  to  the  village  where  Mary  Austen  lived,  and  there, 
after  a  gaze  upon  the  lighted  casement  panes,  a  moment's 
lingering  by  the  garden  wicket,  a  leaf  of  ivy  gathered, 
and  a  blessing  and  a  prayer,  she  retraced  her  steps, 
refreshed  and  newly  strengthened  for  the  labour  of  the 
coming  week  ! 

One  evening  in  February,  and  about  three  months 
after  her  first  knowledge  of  Mary  Austen,  and  whilst 
sitting  at  her  work,  she  suddenly  recollected  that  her 
promise  to  visit  Brutus  Twiddlesing  had  never  been 
fulfilled.  She  therefore,  as  the  night  was  bright,  and  her 
eyes  and  fingers  sore-tired  with  the  long  day's  work,  she 
put  it  by,  dressed,  and  went  her  way  thither.  Every- 
thing was  in  its  old  place  j  the  shop,  the  birds,  the  little 
old  man,  his  quaint  snuff-box,  saving  that  O' Flanagan 
was  not  there,  and  that  Brutus,  instead  of  leaning  indo- 
lently on  the  counter,  was  busy  at  a  sort  of  little  car- 
penter's bench,  at  the  rear  of  his  shop,  with  an  owl, 
chained  to  its  perch,  roosting  solemnly  above  his  head. 

"  This  wisit,"  said  Brutus,  in  a  somewhat  mysterious 
manner,  when  he  had  recognised  and  greeted  the  needle- 
woman, "  isn't  jist  the  thing  in  the  way  o'  time ;  it 
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should  have  hin  a  little  afore,  or  a  little  to  come.  For 
ye  see  that  uncommon  bird  o'  yours  is  only  jist " 

"  Not  dead,"  faltered  the  needlewoman,  as  she  thought 
of  the  little  tiny  fluttering  thing  the  poor  dead  lad  had 
taught  and  fed,  "not  dead?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  replied  Brutus,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff  by  way  of  assistance,  "  only  changed  his  condition." 
So  saying/  he  brought  from  the  snuggest  retreat  of 
the  "  Twiddlesing  Aviary"  a  cage  as  big  as  a  large 
barrel-organ,  in  which,  to  Lucy's  astonishment,  was  not 
only  roosted  Sweet,  but  snugly  by  his  side  another  little 
bird,  as  golden  as  himself,  though  smaller,  whilst  on  a 
little  shelf  at  the  rear  of  the  cage  was  a  tiny  nest,  which, 
though  not  yet  completed,  was  already  snug  and  warm 
with  moss  and  wool,  and  downy  feathers.  The  cage,  too, 
was  not  only  roomy  enough  to  have  accommodated  a 
brood  hen  and  a  dozen  ducklings  most  conveniently  to 
their  respective  tastes,  but  was  also  so  trimly  kept  as  to 
show  the  love  and  care  of  the  bird-fancier. 

"  Ye  see,"  continued  Brutus,  delivering  himself  most 
gravely,  "  this  here  matter  has  bin  o'  great  consideration 
to  me ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it's  an  uncommon  bird ; 
next,  it  was  lonely ;  third,  as  you  are  going  far  away,  and 
O' Flanagan  has  taken  amazingly  to  it,  I  thought  it  would 
be  best  with  a  little  mate  :  and  so,  if  there  was  a  brood, 
there  might  not  only  be  an  uncommon  little  songster 
a-piece  for  the  Counsellor,  for  the  dear  young  lady,  whose 
writings  O' Flanagan  and  Noseby  put  up  in  silk  paper,  for 
me  as  may  be  said  to  be  their  rearer  and  edicater,  but  also 
one  or  two  for  you;  so  that  in  far-off  lands,  if  one  should 
die,  you  won't  be  quite  out  o'  them  sort  o'  notes,  as  many 
a  sunny  morning  '11  make  ye  think  o'  dear  old  England 
and  absent  friends.  Ay  !  ay !  in  them  far-off  lands,  a  woice 
as  the  ear  has  bin  used  to  is  a  precious  thing.  But, 
as  I  said,  ye  come  at  a  wrong  time  ;  a  little  afore  you'd 
have  known  nothing  about  it— a  little  later,  and  you'd '  ve 
seen  the  little  eggs,  or  four  or  five  little  Sweets  with 
gaping  bills  above  the  nest,  for  bliss  ye,  little  creturs  like 
them  take  an  uncommon  deal  o'  nourishment,  and  never 
leave  off  gaping  till  they  git  sumfen."  Whilst  thus 
speaking,  Mr.  Brutus  had  been  unlatching  Sweet's  cage 
door,  and  now  disturbing  the  tiny  householder  from  its 
perch,  placed  it  on  Lucy's  finger.  Though  it  was  then 
night-time,  though  thus  disturbed  from  its  quiet  sleep, 
the  little  tiny  fluttering  thing  recognised  the  seamstress 
in  a  minute,  and  pecking  and  rubbing  its  bill  upon  her 
finger,  flitted  at  last  to  her  shoulder  with  downy  wing, 
there  to  repeat  its  tiny  homage,  as  it  were,  to  the  poor 
dead  lad  who  had  raised  it  from  its  callow  nest.  As  it 
thus  perched,  Brutus  Twiddlesing  adjourned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  been  working  when  Lucy  came  in ;  soon 
returning  with  a  half-finished  cage  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, which  he  was  constructing  himself,  as  he  informed 
Lucy,  "  for  Sweet's  woyage,"  and  which  he  exhibited  with 
an  amount  of  pride  quite  ludicrous.  It  was  pretty  clear, 
however,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  Twiddlesing's  genius 
was  being  expended  on  it  ;  for  a  sort  of  movable  shutter 
"  to  keep  out  wind,  and  rain,  and  sun"  encompassed  it, 
it  had  a  receptacle  for  a  great  amount  of  bird-seed, 
plantains,  sugar,  and  lady's-fingers,  and  a  proposed  foun- 
tain, large  enough  for  an  aviary.  When  thus  this  handi- 
craft had  been  duly  exhibited,  Sweet  was  restored  to  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Sweet,  the  cage  hung  up,  and  Lucy 
was  invited  to  the  inner  room.  Though  not  desirous  of 
staying,  and  telling  Brutus  so,  yet  the  instant  he  heard 
that  she  had  seen  Mary  Austen,  he  not  only  overwhelmed 
her  with  questions,  but  must  make  her  remain  whilst  he 
himself  set  off  to  fetch  Noseby  and  O'  Flanagan,  and  they 
returning  with  him,  the  fire  was  stirred  up,  the  cloth  laid  for 
supper,  and  this  quickly  over,  the  table  was  drawn  aside, 
the  "  bird's-nest"  restored,  the  fat  bottle  produced,  and 
the  three  old  men,  as  great  oddities  in  their  way  as  could 
be,  commenced  a  ceaseless  fire  of  questions.  "  What 
sort  of  eyes  had  she,  what  sort  of  hair,  what  sort  of  a 


nose,  how  was  she  dressed,  was  she  tall  or  short,  what 
did  she  say  r"  And  when  Lucy  with  brimming  eyes  had 
answered  these  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  by  relating  en- 
tirely her  two  interviews  with  Mary  Austen,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  three  old  men  knew  no  bounds  ;  they  took 
"  birds'  eggs"  to  an  amazing  extent,  repeated  their  ques- 
tions again  and  again,  vowed  severally  and  together,  that 
there  was  not  such  another  little  woman  in  the  whole 
world  as  this  Mary,  and  that  her  writings,  instead  of  being 
done  up  in  "  silk  paper,"  deserved  the  very  best  "  gilt 
and  morocco  !"  Yes  !  thus  shall  it  ever  be  with  genius  ; 
it  speaks  from  out  the  heart ;  it  links  soul  to  soul ;  it 
flows  around  the  universe,  and  ascending  to  the  heavens, 
man  must,  by  the  very  condition  of  his  being,  worship 
what  comes  from  thence,  what  there  returns,  what  is 
there  enshrined,  as  what  is  greatest  and  divinest  in  all 
nature  ! 

Leaving  the  three  enthusiastic  old  men  to  their 
"  bird's-riest"  and  further  discourse,  Lucy  returned 
home.  The  hoiise  where  she  lodged  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  mean  and  sordid  place,  and  the  staircase  used  in 
common  by  many,  led  to  the  street  door  being  often  left 
to  stand  ajar  for  hours  together.  She  was  therefore  sur- 
prised, though  not  alarmed,  when,  on  the  garret  landing, 
she  stumbled  over  something  lying  there.  Procuring  a 
light,  and  bringing  it  from  her  room,  she  was  astounded 
to  find  a  human  being  lying  huddled  up,  and  more  so 
when,  putting  down  the  candle,  she  recognised  the  pinched 
and  emaciated  features  of  Mrs.  Moss's  little  servant,  Peg. 
As  the  girl  was  either  insensible  from  cold  or  illness, 
Lucy  dragged  her  into  the  room,  lighted  the  fire,  laid  her 
before  it,  made  some  tea,  and  succeeded  in  pouring  a  few 
drops  into  her  mouth,  but  with  little  effect  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  At  length,  when  partly  roused,  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  recognise  Lucy,  and  wildly  clinging  round 
her,  begged  to  be  saved. 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  I  should  never  find  you,"  she  sobbed, 
"  for  since  I  run  away,  after  the  dreadful  beating  missis 
gave  me,  and  Mr.  Moses  helped  her  mum,  I  bin  searching 
for  you  everywhere.  Oh  !  please,  and  now  I've  found 
you,  don't  let  me  go  again  there.  Oh,  pray  don't.  I 
won't  eat  no  wittles  Miss ;  I'll  go  begging,  and  get  some, 
only  let  me  be  with  you ;  I'll  clean  the  room,  and  do 
anything ." 

"  But  I  am  very  poor,  Peg,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  though 
I  have  work,  it  is  upon  condition  that  I  save  as  much  of 
my  earnings  as  I  can,  and  besides,  I  am  going  to  sail  away 
in  a  ship  to  a  far  land,  in  a  little  while.  So,  perhaps,  if  I 
speak  to  your  parish  about  you,  they'd " 

"  Oh  no,  mum,  not  the  parish;  they'd  punish  me,  and 
send  me  back  to  Mrs.  Moss ;  and  I  can't  go  there,  I'd 
rather  be  drown d'd,  that  I  would.  Please  let  me  stop, 

I  won't  eat  no  wittles ."  Repeating  these  last  words 

over  and  over,  and  over  again,  as  if  stamped  upon  her 
brain  by  some  process  of  the  Jewess,  as  iron  letters  on  a 
granite  rock,  she  relapsed  into  insensibility,  and  as  to 
have  driven  into,  or  laid  in  the  street  the  miserable  child 
who  had  fed  her  with  the  herring  and  potatoe  in  her  own 
hungry  hour,  was  an  impossibility,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might,  Lucy  placed  small  Peg  in  her  bed, 
fetched  the  parish  doctor,  and  till  she  grew  better,  was 
the  tenderest  of  nurses.  By  this  time,  habit  brought 
about  what  a  sense  of  duty  might  not  have  permitted  in 
the  first  instance  :  and  thus  Peg  remained  from  week  to 
week— always  going,  to  be  sure— but  never  gone.  At 
length  Lucy  found  her  too  useful  to  part  with,  for, 
besides  cleaning  the  room  and  going  errands,  she  began 
to  sew  tidily,  and  to  do  the  plainer  portion  of  the  work 
in  hand. 

One  night  as  they  sat  together,  Peg  said  abruptly, 
having  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  before, — 
"  Please  mum,  don't  Miss  Nelly  bring  her  baby  here 
sometimes  ?" 

"  Baby,"  gasped  Lucy,  as  turning  pale,  and  faint,  and 
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sick,  the  work  dropped  from  her  hands.     And  she  re- 
peated the  word  many  times. 

"Yes,  mum,"  continued  Peg.  "she  came  to  Mrs. 
Moss's  one  dreadful  snowy  day  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  asked  for  work.  At  first,  missis  laughed  at 
her,  and  said  a  many  hard  things  as  she  shouldn't ;  but  at 
lasf,  when  the  young  cretur  offered  to  take  the  fine  shirts 
at  !)  halt-penny  less  than  the  rest  would,  and  find  1  bread 
too,  she  gave  her  a  dozen,  with  a  side  wink  to  that  wicked 
son.  who  sat  there  making  game  as  he  always  was,  as 
much  as  said  (for  I  know  that  woman's  heart  well)  'let 
her  take  them  ;  it'll  save  sixpence  towards  my  weekly 
rum.'  I  saw  her  but  once  again  after  this  night,  though 
I  heard  her  tell  missis  she  was  badly  off — no,  '  dread- 
fully,'— that  was  the  word." 

"  And  the  baby,"  again  questioned  Lucy,  paler,  more 
drooping,  more  agitated  than  before. 

1  *  A  beauty,"  said  Peg,  so  enthusiastic  and  interested 
as  to  drop  on  her  knees  beside  her  mistress,  "  as  whilst 
Mr  5.  Moss  went  waddling  up  stairs  for  sorue  change,  I 
asK-d  your  sister  to  come  across  the  kitchin  just  to  warm 
her  by  the  fire,  and  so,  mum,  lifting  up  the  end  o'the 
rag',  ed  shawl,  I  saw  sich  a  little  cretur,  not  a  month  old,  mum, 
as  iu  spite  o'rags,  an  angel,  sich  as  be  in  church  winders, 
might  'a  put  under  its  whitest  wings  and  flown  to  heaven 
with.  Big  blue  eyes,  mum, — very  blue — little  golden 
hair,  and  little  hands,  all  so  pink  within  as  to  be  like 
missis's  big  sea-shells  which  stood  on  the  drawers — ay, 
mum, — it  was  aich  a  little  darling  as  you  couldn't  help 
loving." 

But  Lucy,  neither  saying  she  should  love  or  hate,  sat 
weeping  for  many  minutes — tor  it  was  Nelly  born  again  : 
blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  small  hands  ;  and  such  knowledge 
made  her  weep  the  bitterest  tears. 

But  all  her  own,  and  Peg's  inquiries,  relating  to  Nelly, 
were  fruitless ;  for  Mrs.  Moss,  infuriated  at  losing  one  of 
her  best  workers,  in  the  person  of  Lucy,  and  one  who 
added  to  her  sins  by  harbouring  Peg,  refused  to  give  any 
tidings,  as  to  whether  she  now  employed,  or  where  lived, 
the  most  wretched  amongst  her  ill-paid  seamstresses. 

Thus  time  wore  on;  winter  waning  mildly  into  spring; 
and  spring,  with  mild  and  genial  face,  casting  her  sunniest 
glances  towards  broad  June;  when  one  night  in  the 
end  of  May,  just  at  midnight,  and  when  Peg  had  been 
long  asleep,  so  that  she  was  alone  in  strictest  communion 
with  her  own  soul,  Lucy  Dean  placed  the  last  stitch  in 
the  last  garment.  An  ignoble  thing  this  to  make  record 
of,  hut  purpose  can  enrich  the  poorest  circumstances  ; 
and  the  purpose  here  was  very  noble,  though  dimly  seen ; 
and  the  steps  to  it  worthy,  being  those  of  labour  and  not 
charity.  After  sitting  a  long  while  in  profound  thought, 
for  in  fancy  her  foot  seemed  now  to  touch  the  newer 
land,  she  rose,  and  unlocking  an  old  box,  for  drawers  she 
had  none,  took  from  thence  a  small  cotton  bag,  in  which 
she  had  hoarded  her  poor  savings,  and  brought  it  to  the 
candle  to  tell  out  again,  though  she  knew  every  coin, 
the  gathered  sum  of  £7  10s.,  which,  with  what  had  yet  to 
be  paid  to  her  on  the  morrow,  would  increase  her  whole 
savings  to  the  amount  of  £8  4s.,  this  being  £2  4s.  more 
than  it  was  supposed  she  could  save.  Precious  coins 
these ;  precious  the  millions  of  such  to  the  mighty  pro- 
gress of  the  ages. 

Her  joy  was  so  intense,  that  she  sat  down,  late  as  it 
was,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Austen,  saying  her  task 
was  over,  though  without  specifying  the  exact  result. 
And  when  an  answer  quickly  came,  inviting  her  to  the 
Lttle  country  village  on  the  following  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock,  her  joy,  as  it  may  be  well  conceived,  was  greater 
still,  for  she  had  only  seen  Mary  once,  and  that  but  for  J 
a  few  brief  minutes,  when  coming  to  town  she  called. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  heart  lighter  than  it  had  been  | 
for  years,  that  Lucy  entered  Mary's  quaint  and  cheerful ! 
little -parlour  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  saw  again  i 
'hat  dear  face  bright  with  smiles,  that  hair  so  beautiful, 


that  dress  so  trim  and  rich,  and  yet  so  plain  and  unas- 
suming, and  that  loving  human  heart  with  so  little  false 
pride  in  it,  as  to  have  ordered  tea  to  be  set  forth,  which 
it  now  was  with  cake  and  fruit,  richly  garnished  v.ith  the 
freshest  flowers;  whilst  beyond,  though  looking  like  a 
part  of  the  room,  by  reason  of  the  low  and  open  case- 
ment, lay  the  old  bowery  garden,  its  ivy  gilded  by  the 
waning  sun. 

After  tea,  and  when  the  sun  fell  richer  still  within  this 
little  room,  and  all  was  hushed  around,  Lucy  brought  out 
the  tiny  bag,  and  laid  forth  upon  the  table  the  hard- 
earned  money  ;  one  by  one,  coin  by  coin,  till  its  circle  was 
large  enough,  and  round  enough,  and  fair  enough,  to  be 
thrice  enriched  by  the  scintillating  splendour  of  the 
sunbeams  which  fell  upon  it,  blessing  it,  as  it  enriched. 
Mary  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  Lucy's  savings. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  "  has  told  me  many  times  of 
your  industry,  care,  and  excellent  work,  but  I  scarcely 
thought  that  economy,  like  what  this  is  proof  of,  was  added. 
But  depend  upon  it  every  coin  thus  earned,  and  lying  here, 
will  teach  you  a  truer  and  wiser  lesson,  of  what  has  to  be 
done,  and  what  you  can  do  for  our  sex,  than  any  written 
paper,  or  any  arguments  of  mine.  Now  let  me  see  what 
7  can  add."  So  saying,  she  took  from  her  purse  five 
sovereigns  (not  telling  or  showing  Lucy  that  but  three 
shillings  remained  therein)  and  laid  them  by  the  seam- 
stress's little  hoard ;  thus  making  in  the  whole  the  sum 
of  £-13  4s.  "  Still,"  continued  Mary,  willing  to  divert 
Lucy's  deep  emotion,  "  the  matter  is  yet  difficult.  The 
passage  money  will  be  at  the  ve,ry  least  £14,  then  there 
is  some  sort  of  outfit  needful,  however  poor  a  one  it  may 
be,  and  then  to  live  whilst  it  is  preparing.  Therefore 
there  is  still  something  for  us  to  do,  though  I  scarcely  see 
how.  But  come  with  me."  So  saying,  and  leading  the 
seamstress  by  the  hand,  as  if  she  were  blind,  for  Lucy's 
deep  feelings,  true  and  sterling  as  they  were,  were  not 
to  be  overcome  or  subdued,  even  by  the  angel  strategy  of 
this  great  heart,  Mary  Austen  took  her  out  of  the  room, 
up  the  old  staircase,  and  into  a  trim  bed-chamber,  to  the  side 
of  a  small  painted  chest  of  drawers.  These,  one  by  one, 
she  opened,  bidding,  as  she  did  so,  Lucy  to  uncover  her 
face,  to  see  that  on  their  well-filled  tops,  lay  linen,  and 
flannel,  and  gowns,  which  were  -to  be  hers.  "  And  you 
will  accept  them,  I  am  sure,  without  pain,  when  you  thus 
see  that  with  such  well-filled  drawers  I  cannot  miss 
them,"  spoke  Mary,  with  a  smile,  in  reply  to  some  re- 
mark of  Lucy's,  "  and  accept  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  though  past  my  wearing,  that  they  are  at  least 
cleanly  and  in  order  by  their  lying  here,  and  will  serve 
till  you  have  better."  So  saying,  this  busy,  noble,  lov- 
ing, little  creature,  her  face  beaming  with  happiness, 
went  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  things  to  a  table,  so  as  to 
place  them  in  a  bundle,  whilst  quite  unconscious  that 
more  than  once  as  she  moved  away,  or  displaced 
the  things,  that  the  cloth  or  paper,  placed  between  her 
gift  and  her  own  possessions,  and  turned  incidentally  aside 
for  the  instant,  had  displayed  to  the  seamstress's  quick 
eye  the  real  secret,  that  papers,  old  gowns,  and  odds  and 
ends,  made  up  the  show  meant  so  kindly  to  deceive  !  Yet, 
as  it  is  said  by  mathematicians,  that  the  minutest  cause, 
or  particle,  or  principle,  once  set  in  motion,  goes  on- 
ward infinitely,  through  the  ages,  and  through  the  universe, 
gradually  augmented  by  a  million  causes,  which  bear  to 
it  affinity ;  so  it  may  be  that  these  self-denying  charities 
of  earth,  however  small,  minute,  or  classed  with  humble 
things,  may  go  on  hymning  their  bright-winged  way 
throughout  the  universe,  till  joined  by  million  likenesses 
as  pure,  and  good,  may,  in  some  world  of  beauty  and  ra- 
diance, yet  undreamt  of  by  mortal  man,  meet  the  first 
mover ;  and  flocking  round  him,  as  vernal  airs  the  spring, 
tend  and  wait  on  him,  as  ministering  spirits,  till  heaven 
infuses  all  divine  things  into  one  ! 

Lucy  had  tact  enough,  however,  to  conceal  her  know- 
ledge, and  to  hide  it  in  her  heart,  as  prophets  the  sacred 
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rule  they  guide  their  souls  by,  Still  she  was  deeply 
moved,  and  kneeling  down,  as  Mary  sat  to  rest  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  buried  her  face  upon  the  lady's  lap. 

"  What  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do  for  you  in  return?"  she 
reiterated. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Mary,  as  she  folded  the  seam- 
stress's hands  within  her  own,  "only  let  you  and  I, 
in  such  several  ways  as  belong  to  us,  be  truthful  and 
serviceable  to  our  own  sex ;  for  they  need  it,  they  do 
indeed." 

When  the  needlewoman  was  calmer,  they  went  down 
stairs  together ;  and  here  Lucy  spoke  of  her  trouble  about 
Peg,  and  her  own  sister,  and  added,  that  as  regarded  the 
small  balance  of  money  now  needed,  Mr.  O'Flanagan's 
master  would  perhaps  befriend  her. 

fc  Though  I  am  the  last  person  to  ask  a  favour  for  my- 
self," said  Mary,  "I  am  the  best  of  supplicators  for 
another ;  and  as  I  know  Mr.  Fortescue  to  be  both  a 
good,  a  kind,  and  a  very  wealthy  old^man,  I  will  call  and 
ask  to  see  him  personally,  if  you  like,  and  if  you  will 
ascertain  from  his  servant  if  he  admits  strangers.  Of 
this,  you  can  send  me  word  by  letter  to-morrow ;  for  I 
have  no  further  means  of  assisting  you.  I  am  not  rich ; 
I  think  I  have  already  told  you  so." 

With  many  grateful  tears  Lucy  bade  this  little  country 
home  farewell,  and  hastened  to  the  bird-fancier's  as  soon 
as  she  reached  town.  As  she  expected  O'Flanagan  was 
there,  taking  "  bird's-eggs,"  and  leaning  with  his  one 
elbow  on  the  counter,  before  the  large  family-cage,  before 
described,  in  which,  as  Brutus  nad  predicted,  five  newly 
fledged  little  Sweets  were  warm  within  the  nest,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sweet  roosting  quietly  by. 

"There  didn't  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Brutus,  tri- 
umphantly, when  his  first  greeting  of  Lucy  was  over,  "  aint 
I  a  man  of  my  word,  in  saying  that  there  would  be  five 
on'em,  and  there's  that  number  on'em  exactly,  as'll  have 
woices  like  Sweet,  as  I  know  by  their  chirp  already ;  and 
won't  that  give  one  to  me,  and  one  to  the  counsellor,  and 
one  to  that  dear  little  woman,  as  Noseby  and  O'Flanagan 
here  reverence  so  amazingly,  and  leave  two  to  be  reared 
for  you,  so  as  in  a  far  away  laud,  what  has  been  made 
dear  to  you  by  death,  mayn't  die  quite  out  eh  ?  ain't 
this  it?" 

Lucy  would  only  bend  her  head  in  answer  to  the  old 
man's  kind  words,  for  though  these  things  were  trifles 
now,  they  would  be  much  greater  hereafter;  but  re- 
covering, she  told  O'Flanagan  of  Miss  Austen's  intention, 
and  asked  his  opinion  thereon.  The  counsellor's  servant 
received  the  news,  as  men  do  that  of  forthcoming  plea- 
sure or  good  fortune. 

"  Of  course,  dear  old  master  will  be  pleased,"  spoke 
the  quaint,  though  trusty  servant,  "  and  help  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  such  a  lady,  I  am  sure,  much 
better  than  by  any  other  means  of  asking,  for  he  has  been 
so  taken  in  by  begging  letters,  as  to  hardly  even  believe 
that  one  is  genuine ;  and  as  for  me  I've  too  many  pen- 
sioners, up  and  down,  to  like  to  beg  too  much.  So  let 
her  come — let  me  see — yes,  the  morning  after  next,  at 
10  o'clock;  and  though  I  shan't  say  a  word,  depend  unon 
it,  master  shall  have  on  his  best  black  coat,  and  one  of  his 
finest  frilled  shirts.  God  bless  him."  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Brutus  took  up  the  conversation,  which  soon  merged 
itself  into  an  exciting  history,  relative  to  the  five  young 
nestlings,  of  much  interest  to  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, but  not  to  ourselves. 

As  arranged  in  the  letter  written  and  sent  by  Lucy, 
Mary,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  appointed  morning^ntered 
the  still  and  shady  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the 
stillest  and  shadiest  found  Mr.  Fortescue's  chambers. 
These  were  on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  be  entered  without 
knocking,  for  O'Flanagan  himself  stood  respectfully  in 
the  open  doorway,  and  led  her  into  a  dusky  little  ante- 
chamber, passing,  as  she  did  so,  two  old  men  in  the  hall, 
who  bowed  low,  looked  hard,  clearly  being  amazed  as 


they  did  so ;  and  whom  the  authoress,  in  her  astonish- 
ment, took  to  be  humble  clients,  and  in  nowise  Noseby 
and  Twiddlesing,  her  admirers;  she  having  never  heard 
of  either,  or  in  the  least  imagined,  that  the  one  was 
rearing  her  a  fledgling,  which  springing  from  the  once 
miserable  needlewoman's  bird,  would  cheer  her  solitary 
home,  and  by  the  gladness  of  its  song,  give  her  great 
heart,  profound  assurances  (if  such  were  needed),  that 
poetry  cannot  die,  to  those  whose  ears  are  open  to  its 
great  accords,  by  worship  through  the  -several  forms  of 
good,  of  truth,  or  beauty ;  or  that  the  other,  though  but 
a  common  newsman,  wrapped  up  her  printed  thoughts  in 
silver  paper.  But  such  is  the  power  of  genius;  and  such  the 
power  of  truth  when  relative  to  truth. 

Ushered  into  a  dull,  though  pleasant  room,  by  reason 
of  its  book-lined  walls,  and  its  great  table  covered  with 
many  books  and  papers,  an  elderly  man  of  shrewd,  though 
kindly  countenance,  and  with  the  manners  of  a  cour- 
tier, accosted  her,  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  at  once,  with 
well-bred  courtesy,  made  her  at  ease  on  several  points. 

"  Any  business,"  he  said,  "relative  to  female  emigra- 
tion, is  at  all  times  interesting  to  me,  but  particularly  on 
the  present  occasion.  That  you  may  feel  no  reluctance  to 
speak  of  this  needy  woman,  of  whom  my  servant  O'Fla- 
nagan has  said  much,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  serve  her,  either  through  your  agency  or 
his;  and  lastly,  you  need  not  hesitate  at  the  presence 
of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Minwaring,  a  member  of  the 
bar,  who  is  himself  going  out  to  South  Australia,  probably 
to  settle  there,  and  his  business  here  this  very  morn- 
ing bearing  relation  to  the  subject.  Therefore  his  pre- 
sence is  like  my  own." 

As  Mr.  Fortescue  spoke,  Mary  looked  and  saw  the 
stranger  standing  by  the  table,  occupied  with  a  large  map 
stretched  upon  it;  she  therefore  proceeded,  and  went 
rapidly  through  the  short  history  of  Lucy  Dean  and  of 
her  own  intentions.  "You  can  judge,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  she 
continued,  "  that  I  conceive  colonization  to  be  especially 
the  function  of  Governments — the  colonies  furnishing 
the  means — the  mother-country  the  machinery*  At 
present  failiag  this,  at  least  on  any  scale  to  warrant  the 
name  of  systematic  colonization,  that  is,  the  emigration 
of  classes  not  of  a  class ;  and  seeing  that  all  charitable 
aid  for  my  own  sex  can  be  but  a  palliative,  which  covers, 
over,  but  cannot  heal,  the  monstrous  social  canker,  of  a 
condition  so  mournful  and  degrading;  and  whilst  any 
mere  charitable  emigration  fund  raised  in  this  country, 
can  do  little  more  than  give  temporary  relief,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  particular  cases  might  be  so  made  to  operate, 
as  ultimately  to  effect  some  able  plan  of  Government  in- 
tervention. This  woman  is  from  Cornwall,  as  I  have 
said,  and  she  is  going  to  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Australia,  where,  as  I  understand,  are  large  masses  of 
male  population,  with  but  few  women  amongst  them. 
Now  my  idea  is,  that  as  she  is  of  good  moral  character, 
thrifty  and  clear-headed,  she  might,  in  thus  going  amongst 
these  men,  lead  to  a  better  state  of  things  than  what  now 
exists ;  and  by  inducing  the  miners  to  a  small  monthly 
self-taxation,  raise  annually  a  sum,  which  offered  to  such 
parochial  boards  of  England,  as  might  be  willing  to  co- 
operate, the  effects  would  be  seen,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  what  colonial  funds  and  Government  system  might  be 
made  to  achieve.  But  more  of  this  hereafter." 

"  Ay,  Madam,"  spoke  Mr.  Minwaring,  "  this  is  the 
true,  if  new,  spirit  of  our  times.  If  one  fraction  of  our 
middle  class  women  could  but  think  as  you  do,  could  but 
only  act  up  to  the  half  of  such  thoughts,  they  might  be 
the  newer  Ann  Hutchinsons  of  this  age,  instead  of  being 
what  Wakefield  too  truly  calls  them,  'our  countless 
miserable  nuns  ;'  and  instead  of  wearing  out  a  wretched 
existence  here,  as  ill-paid  governesses,  musicians,  artists, 
or  else,  wasting  life  in  the  mean  frivolities,  and  half  star- 
vation of  '  gentility,'  they  would  go  forth  with  brave  and 
fearless  hearts  to  teach  to  sew,  to  cook,  to  be  wives  and 
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mothers,  and  to  be  mighty  examples  to  the  less  taught  of 
|  their  sex.  Oh !  such  a  crusade  as  this  would  carry  its 
i  influences  to  a  far  time." 

"  I  think  with  you,"  replied  Mary,  "  and  I  would  pio- 
neer the  courageous  of  my  own  class,  if  I  could,  but  I 
am,  unhappily,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  Govern- 
ment, I  can  do  more  good  by  general  action  than  I  could 
by  particular  interference,  and  seeing  this  to  be  the  case, 
I  must  remain  content  to  be  amongst  the  'countless.'  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  Mr.  Fortescue,  merrily,  "  not 
so,  dear  lady.  But  let  us  set  forth  our  needlewoman, 
and' put  the  chariot  wheels  thus  in  motion."  So  saying, 
the  fine  old  gentleman  would  have  written  Mary  a  cheque 
upon  Drummonds'  for  Lucy's  use,  but  Mary  stating  that 
her  time  was  much  occupied,  begged  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  needlewoman's  voyage  might  be  intrusted 
to  the  honest  care  of  O'Flanagan.  This  being  agreed 
to,  she,  after  some  further  conversation,  withdrew,  leaving 
both  gentlemen  in  unrestrained  admiration  of  her,  and 
O'Flanagan  to  expatiate  at  astounding  length  when  called 
into  the  library,  particularly,  as  he  had  the  matter  of 
the  primula,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweet,  and  family,  and 
Noseby,  and  the  silk  paper  to  digress  upon,  and  then  to 
travel  back  to  the  main  road. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.} 


LABOUR. 

Labour  is  health  !  lo,  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping, 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides  ! 
Labour  is  wealth  !     In  the  sea  the  pearl  gloweth, 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth, 
From  the  small  acorn  the  broad  forest  bloweth, 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish,  are  round  thee, 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee, 
Look  to  yon  pure  Heaven  smiling  beyond  thee, 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness,  a  clod ! 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly, 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly, 
Labour,  all  labour,  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  good  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God  ! 

OKIOLB. 


THE    RATTLESNAKE    HUNTER. 

DURING  a  delightful  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  a  few  years  since,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  a  singular  character,  known  in  many  parts 
of  Vermont  as  the  rattlesnake  hunter.  It  was  a  warm, 
clear  day  of  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  June,  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  while  engaged  in  a  mineralogical 
ramble  among  the  hills.  His  head  was  bald,  and  his 
forehead  was  furrowed  with  the  deep  lines  of  care  and 
age.  His  form  was  wasted  and  meagre  ;  but  for  the  fiery 
vigour  of  his  eye,  he  might  have  been  supposed  incapaci- 
tated by  age  and  infirmities  for  even  a  slight  exertion. 
Yet  he  hurried  over  the  huge  ledges  of  rock  with  a  quick 
and  almost  youthful  tread,  and  seemed  earnestly  searching 
among  the  crevices,  and  loose  crags,  and  stunted  bushes 
around  him.  All  at  once  he  started  suddenly,  drew  him- 
self back  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  recoil,  and  then  smote 
fiercely  with  his  staff  upon  the  rock  before  him.  Another 
and  another  blow,  and  he  lifted  the  lifeless  form  of  a  large 
rattlesnake  upon  the  end  of  his  rod. 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened,  but  his  lip  trembled  as 
he  looked  steadfastly  upon  his  yet  writhing  victim. 
"Another  of  the  accursed  race !  "  he  muttered  between 
!  his  clenched  teeth,  apparently  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
I  was  now  satisfied  that  the  person  before  me  was 


none  other  than  the  famous  rattlesnake  hunter.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  neighbourhood  as  an  outcast  and 
a  wanderer,  obtaining  a  miserable  subsistence  from  the 
casual  charities  of  the  people  around  him.  His  time 
was  mostly  spent  among  the  rocks  and  rude  hills,  where 
his  only  object  seemed  to  be  the  hunting  out  and  de- 
stroying of  the  rattlesnake.  I  immediately  determined 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  which  had  been  strongly  excited 
by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  the  stranger;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  approached  him. 

"  Are  there  many  of  these  reptiles  in  this  vicinity  ?" 
I  inquired,  pointing  to  the  crushed  serpent. 

te  They  are  getting  to  be  scarce,"  said  the  old  man 
lifting  his  slouched  hat  and  wiping  his  bald  brow  ;  "  I 
have  known  the  time  when  you  could  hardly  stir  ten  rods 
from  your  own  door  in  this  part  of  the  State,  without 
hearing  their  low,  quick  rattle  at  your  side,  or  seeing 
their  many-coloured  bodies  coiled  up  in  your  path.  But 
as  I  said,  they  are  getting  scarce,  the  infernal  race  will 
be  extinct  in  a  few  years,  and,  thank  God  !  I  have  my- 
self been  a  considerable  cause  of  their  extermination." 

"  You  must,  of  course,  know  the  nature  of  those  crea- 
tures perfectly  well,"  said  I.  "  Do  you  believe  in  their 
power  of  fascination  or  charming  ?" 

The  old  man's  countenance  fell.  There  was  a  visible 
struggle  of  feeling  within  him;  his  lip  quivered,  and  he 
dashed  his  brown  hand  suddenly  across  his  eyes  as  if  to 
conceal  a  tear;  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  an- 
swered in  the  low,  deep  voice  of  one  that  was  about  to 
reveal  some  horrible  secret : — 

"  I  believe  in  the  rattlesnake's  power  of  fascination  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence." 

*'  Surely,"  said  I,  "  you  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
power  over  human  beings." 

"  I  do,  I  know  it  to  be  so  !"  and  the  old  man  trem- 
bled as  be  spoke.  "  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,"  he  said 
slowly,  after  scrutinizing  my  features  for  a  moment, 
"  but  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  foot  of  this  rock,  in 
the  shade  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  group  of  leaning 
oaks  that  hung  over  the  declivity,  "  I  will  tell  you  a 
strange  and  sad  story  of  my  own  experience." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  readily  assented  to  this 
proposal.  Bestowing  one  more  blow  upon  the  rattle- 
snake, as  if  to  be  certain  of  its  death,  the  old  man  de- 
scended the  rocks  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  endan- 
gered the  neck  of  a  less  practised  hunter.  After  reach- 
ing the  place  which  he  pointed  out,  the  rattlesnake 
hunter  commenced  his  story,  in  a  manner  which  con- 
firmed what  I  had  previously  heard  of  his  education  and 
intellectual  strength. 

"  I  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  had  just  finished  my  education  at  Harvard, 
when  I  was  induced  by  the  flattering  representations  of 
some  of  the  earliest  pioneers  into  the  wild  lands  beyond 
the  Connecticut,  to  seek  my  fortune  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. My  wife" — the  old  man's  eye  glistened  for  an 
instant,  and  then  a  tear  crossed  his  brown  cheek — "  my 
wife  accompanied  me,  young  and  delicate  and  beautiful 
as  she  was,  to  this  wild  and  rude  country.  I  never  shall 
forgive  myself  for  bringing  her  hither  !  never.  Young 
man,"  continued  he,  "you  look  like  one  who  could  pity. 
You  shall  see  the  image  of  the  girl  who  followed  me  to 
the  new  country."  And  he  unbound  as  he  spoke  a 
ribbon  from  his  neck,  with  a  small  miniature  attached 
to  it. 

It  was  that  of  a  beautiful  female,  but  there  was  an 
almost  childish  expression  in  her  countenance,  a  softness, 
a  delicacy,  and  a  sweetness  of  smile,  which  I  have  seldom 
seen  in  the  features  of  those  who  have  tasted  even 
slightly  the  bitter  waters  of  existence.  The  old  man 
watched  my  countenance  intently,  as  I  surveyed  the 
image  of  his  early  love. 

"  She  must  have  been  very  beautiful/'  I  said,  as  I  re- 
turned the  picture. 
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"  Beautiful !"  he  repeated,  "  you  may  well  say  so. 
But  this  avails  nothing.  I  have  a  fearful  story  to  tell — 
would  to  God  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  but  I  will  go  on. 
My  heart  has  been  too  often  stretched  on  the  rack  of  me- 
mory to  suffer  any  n;\v  pang. 

"  We  had  resided  in  the  new  country  nearly  a  year. 
Our  settlement  had  increased  rapidly,  and  the  comforts 
and  delicacies  of  life  were  beginning  to  be  felt,  after 
the  weary  privations  and  severe  trials  to  which  we  had 
been  subjected.  The  red  men  were  few  and  feeble,  and 
did  not  molest  us.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  and  moun- 
tain were  ferocious,  but  we  suffered  little  from  them. 
The  only  immediate  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed  re- 
sulted from  the  rattlesnakes  which  infested  our  neigh- 
bourhood. Three  or  four  of  our  settlers  were  bitten  by 
them,  and  died  in  terrible  agonies.  The  Indians  often 
!  told  us  frightful  stories  of  this  snake,  and  its  powers  of 
fascination,  and  although  they  were  generally  believed, 
yet  for  myself,  I  confess  I  was  rather  amused  than  con- 
vinced by  their  marvellous  legends. 

"  In  one  of  my  hunting  excursions  abroad,  on  a  fine 
morning,  it  was  just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  was  ac- 
companied by  my  wife.  'Twas  a  beautiful  morning.  The 
sunshine  was  warm,  but  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
clear;  and  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-west  shook  the 
bright  green  leaves  which  clothed  to  profusion  the  wreath- 
ing branches  over  us.  I  had  left  my  companion  for  a 
short  time  in  the  pursuit  of  game ;  and  in  climbing  a 
rugged  ledge  of  rocks,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and 
dwarfish  trees,  I  was  startled  by  a  quick,  grating  rattle. 
I  looked  forward.  On  the  edge  of  a  loosened  rock  lay  a 
large  rattlesnake,  coiling  himself  as  if  for  the  deadly 
spring.  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  I  paused 
for  an  instant  to  survey  him.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
stood  still,  and  looked  at  the  deadly  serpent  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  curiosity.  Suddenly  he  unwound  his  coil,  as 
if  re-lentiug  from  his  purpose  of  hostility,  and  raising 
his  head,  he  fixed  his  bright  fiery  eye  directly  on  my 
own.  A  chilling  and  indescribable  sensation,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  anything  I  had  ever  before  experienced, 
followed*  this  movement  of  the  serpent ;  but  I  stood  still, 
and  gazed  steadily  and  earnestly,  for  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  visible  change  in  the  reptile.  His  form 
seemed  to  grow  larger  and  his  colours  brighter.  His 
body  moved  with  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible  motion 
towards  me,  and  a  low  hum  of  music  came  from  him,  or 
at  least  it  sounded  in  my  ear  a  strange  sweet  melody, 
faint  as  that  which  melts  from  the  throat  of  a  humming- 
bird. Then  the  tints  of  his  body  deepened,  and  changed 
and  glowed,  like  the  changes  of  a  beautiful  kaleidoscope; 
green,  purple,  and  gold,  until  I  lost  sight  of  the  serpent 
entirely,  and  saw  only  a  wild  and  curiously  woven  circle 
of  strange  colours,  quivering  around  me,  like  an  atmo- 
sphere of  rainbows.  I  seemed  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
prism,  a  world  of  mysterious  colours,  and  tints  varied  and 
darkened  and  lighted  up  again  around  me ;  and  the  low 
music  went  on  without  ceasing  until  my  brain  reeled : 
and  fear,  for  the  first  time,  came  over  me.  The  new  sen- 
sation-gained upon  me  rapidly,  and  I  could  feel  the  cold 
sweat  gushing  from  my  brow.  I  had  no  certainty  of 
danger  in  my  mind,  no  definite  ideas  of  peril,  all  was 
vague  and  clouded,  like  the  unaccountable  terrors  of  a 
dream,  and  yet  my  limbs  shook,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
feel  the  blood  stiffening  with  cold  as  it  passed  along  my 
veins.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  able  to 
tear  myself  from  the  spot — I  even  attempted  to  do  so, 
but  the  body  obeyed  not  the  impulse  of  the  mind,  not  a 
muscle  stirred ;  and  I  stood  still  as  if  my  feet  had  grown 
to  the  solid  rock,  with  the  infernal  music  of  the  tempter 
in  my  ear,  and  the  baleful  colourings  of  his  enchantment 
before  me. 

"  Suddenly  a  new  sound  came  on  my  ear.  It  was  a 
human  voice,  but  it  seemed  strange  and  awful.  Again, 
again,  but  I  stirred  not ;  and  then  a  white  form  plunged 


POLITE    UNTRUTHS. 

When  you  have  put  yourself  a  little  out  of  the  way  to 
accommodate  a  friend,  in  replying  to  his  expressions  of 
regret  at  giving  you  trouble,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say, 
"  Oh,  it  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  at  all — it  was  per- 
fectly convenient."  It  is  quite  as  polite  to  answer,  "  I 
am  most  happy  to  have  been  able  to  render  you  any 
assistance,"  as  you  ought  to  be  if  you  felt  right  upon 
such  matters.  A  little  tact  and  discretion,  united  with 
that  kindly  feeling  to  all  around  you,  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  sound  morality,  as  well  as  true  politeness, 
will  always  enable  you  to  avoid  giving  offence,  without 
compromising  your  conscience. 

THE    CHILD    MUST    OBEY. 

It  is  a  fixed  rule  under  all  circumstances  that  the 
child  must  learn  to  obey.  Obedience  is  the  first  step  in 
education.  The  child  must  be  submissive  to  a  higher 
will  and  a  more  matured  knowledge.  By  degrees  he 
will  soon  find  out  the  reason  why.  Take  heed,  however, 
that  you  do  not  forbid  or  command  anything,  if  you  can- 
not or  will  not  strictly  and  inflexibly  enforce  obedience ; 
otherwise  you  introduce  a  laxity  of  principle  into  your 
action,  which  nothing  can  retrieve.  Never  give  a  com- 
mand or  a  prohibition  excepting  from  your  determined 
purpose  or  your  matured  judgment. — Berthold  Auerbach. 


before  me,  and  grasped  my  arm.  The  horrible  spell 
was  at  once  broken.  The  strange  colours  passed  from 
before  my  vision.  The  rattlesnake  was  coiling  at  my 
very  feet,  with  glowing  eyes  and  uplifted  fangs;  and  my 
wife  was  clinging  in  terror  upon  me.  The  next  instant 
the  serpent  threw  himself  upon  us.  My  wife  was  the 
victim  !  The  fangs  pierced  deeply  into  her  hands  ;  and 
her  scream  of  agony,  as  she  staggered  backwards  from  me, 
told  me  the  dreadful  truth. 

"  Then  it  was  that  a  feeling  of  madness  came  upon 
me ;  and  when  I  saw  the  foul  serpent  stealing  away  from 
his  work,  reckless  of  danger,  I  sprang  forward  and 
crushed  him  under  my  feet,  grinding  him  upon  the  ragged 
rock.  The  groans  of  my  wife  now  recalled  me  to  her 
side,  and  to  the  horrible  reality  of  her  situation.  There 
was  a  dark  livid  spot  on  her  hand;  and  it  deepened  into  ( 
blackness  as  I  led  her  away.  We  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  dwelling;  and  after  wandering  fora 
short  time,  the  pain  of  her  wound  became  insupportable 
to  my  wife,  and  she  swooned  away  in  my  arms.  Weak 
arid  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  yet  had  strength  enough  left 
to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  and  bathe  her  brow 
in  the  cool  water.  She  partially  recovered,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  bank,  while  I  supported  her  head  upon  mv 
bosom.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  none  came 
near  us,  and  there,  alone  in  the  great  wilderness,  I 
watched  over  her,  and  prayed  with  her,  and  she  died !  " 

The  old  man  groaned  audibly  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  and  as  he  closed  his  long  bony  hands  over  his 
eyes,  I  could  see  the  tears  falling  thickly  through  his 
gaunt  fingers.  After  a  momentary  struggle  with  his 
feelings,  he  lifted  his  head  once  more,  and  there  was  a 
fierce  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke : — 

"  But  I  have  had  my  revenge.  From  that  fatal  mo- 
ment I  have  felt  myself  fitted  and  set  apart,  by  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  affliction,  to  rid  the  place  of  my  abode  of 
its  foulest  curse.  And  I  have  well  nigh  succeeded. 
The  fascinating  demons  are  already  few  and  powerless." 

Years  have  passed  since  my  interview  with  the  rattle- 
snake hunter ;  the  place  of  his  abode  has  changed — a 
beautiful  village  rises  near  the  spot  of  conference,  and 
the  grass  of  the  church-yard  is  green  over  the  grave  of 
the  old  hunter.  But  his  story  is  fixed  upon  my  mind, 
and  Time,  like  enamel,  only  burns  deeper  the  first  im- 
pression. It  comes  up  before  me  like  a  vividly  remem- 
bered dream,  whose  features  are  too  horrible  for  reality. 

J.  G.  WHITTIEE. 
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SIXTEEN    AND    SIXTY. 

SIXTEEN. 

HEK  form— oh,  you  rnieht  muse  till  night 
And  never  image  aught  so  bright, 
So  sweet— so  delicately  slight — 

As  that  half-girlish  form  ; 
Which  seern'd  just  born  for  summer  hours, 
For  love  and  kindness,  smiles  and  flowers  ; 

Unfit  for  cloud  or  storm  ! 

Her  forehead  fair,  as  moonlight  fair, 
Half  glancing  'neath  her  gracetul  hair, 
Look'd  like  a  shrine  some  angel  there 

For  holy  thought  had  won  : 
Her  cheeks,  where  sixteen  summers  played, 
Seem'd  lilies  that  had  lived  in  shade, 

And  never  seen  the  sun  : 

And  yet  not  pale— a  lingering  ray 
Of  day-break  in  the  month  of  May, — 
Or  rose  leaf  that  had  lost  its  way — 

Flushed  through  that  snowy  skin ; 
And,  as  each  hue  would  nectar  sip, 
Ran  dimpling  to  the  cherry  lip, 

That  closed  the  heaven  within  ! 

SIXTY. 

Her  form — 'twas  like  a  wintry  day, 
But  cheerful  still,  as  if  a  ray 
Of  heaven  lit  those  temples  grey, 

Where  change  would  still  encroach 
Yet  even  Age  had  touched  her  face 
With  something  of  a  tender  grace, 

And  soften'd  Time's  approach  I 

Her  brow — the  spirit  was  not  there 
That  erst  illumed  her  forehead  fair, 
But  something  yet,  one  could  not  spare, 

Like  beauty  did  remain ; 
And  could  a  kindred  charm  impart, 
As  dear,  as  sacred  to  the  heart, 

As  in  her  beauty's  reign  ! 

For  oh,  let  but  the  heart  be  kind, 
Let  beauty  linger  in  the  mind, 
And  even  Age  appears  refined — 

Age  even  can  delight ! 
Till  Life,  like  day's  departing  ray, 
Dies  on  the  breast  of  heaven  away, 

And  takes  an  Angel's  flight ! 

CHARLES  SWAIN. 


MIND    AND    BODY. 

WHAT  is  mind  ?  A  puzzling  question  truly ;  and  if  you 
were  to  pounce  with  it  upon  the  most  acute  and  learned 
of  your  acquaintances,  the  chances  are,  they  would  give 
you  credit  for  a  small  portion  of  insanity  for  your  trouble. 
Inquire  of  the  busy,  prosperous  man,  who  lives  a  life 
of  golden  realities,  adding  wealth  to  wealth,  house  to 
house,  arid  field  to  field,  and  you  will  find  that  although 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  price  of  stock,  the  value 
of  railway  shares,  the  best  opening  for  enterprise,  or  the 
most  advantageous  market  for  produce,  he  neither  thinks, 
knows,  nor  cares  anything  for  that  which  of,  or  through,  or 
within  him,  enables  him  to  pursue  his  trains  of  thought. 
His  mind  is  immersed  in  matter,  and  it  would  be  a  subtle 
alchemy  which  could  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
ft  is  not  to  the  man  of  the  world  we  must  look  for  any 
revelations  upon  the  subject.  We  must  not  blame  him 
that  his  attention  does  not  turn  into  that  channel, 
but  lay  the  responsibility  to  the  account  of  the  mode, 
and  the  circumstances  in  and  by  which  he  has  been  edu- 
uated. 

Push   your   investigations   among   other  classes,  and 
although,  of  course,  here  and  there  you  will  find  partial 


exceptions,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  same  state  of 
knowledge  prevails.  The  voluptuary  lives  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  pleasure,  the  orator  in  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  the  votary  of  ambition  amid  reveries  of  pen- 
sions, titles,  stars,  garters,  ;md  ribbons;  the  statesman 
is  occupied  in  balancing  parties,  overreaching  diplomatic 
wiles  and  craft,  and  piloting  his  devious  and  doubtful 
track  through  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  a  political  life. 
Each  of  them  is  immersed  in  his  own  particular  vortex, 
forgetful  of  all  else,  using  mind  for  his  purposes,  but 
ignorant  of  its  nature.  It  is  not  here  that  the  oracle 
will  speak  and  reveal  the  secret.  It  is  not  among  men 
I  of  action  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  hidden  knowledge. 

If  we  turn  to  the  studious  and  thoughtful  portions  of 
humanity,  shall  we  fare  much  better  ?  Ask  the  question, 
and  you  will  find  that  though  there  is  an  outpouring  of 
words  in  answer  to  it,  the  substantial  knowledge  you  will 
gain  will  require  a  mental  microscope  of  the  very  highest 
order  to  enable  you  to  perceive  it.  The  poet  will  tell  of 
the  secret  workings  of  those  feelings  which  are  within  the 
nature  of  every  man,  and  appear  to  cause  the  brightest 
moments  which  illumine  our  being,  and  the  darkest  eras 
which  dim  and  blacken  the  pages  of  our  personal  history — 
which  scatter  flowers  upon  the  path  of  some,  and  pave 
viie  way  of  others  with  the  rough  fragments  of  broken 
liopes  and  baffled  desires — which  glow  forth  in  letters  of 
glorious  brightness  upon  the  page  of  history,  or  darken 
its  records  with  tales  of  murder,  rapine,  vengeance, 
hate  and  woe.  He  tells  you  in  eloquent  words,  and 
musical  tones,  of  the  effects  of  mind ;  but  to  the  reiterated 
question,  "What  is  it?"  he  has  no  answer.  It  is  a 
stern  reality  not  to  be  found  in  the  limits  of  the  domain 
of  fancy,  or  imagination.  We  hang,  with  rapture,  over 
the  inspired  pages  of  minstrel  lore — minds  made  them, 
but  they  are  like  a  vast  and  lovely  river  rolling  along 
in  crystal  splendour,  of  which  we  cannot  discern  the 
source. 

Turn  to  the  divine,  the  physician  who  ministers  "  to  a 
soul  diseased."  Will  you  find  greater  success  there  ? 
Either  you  will  meet  a  simple,  earnest,  straightforward, 
follower  of  the  Evangelists,  who  taking  the  inspired  history 
for  his  guide,  and  looking  forward  to  the  practical  reality 
of  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery,  teaches  his  creed 
by  reference  to  material  images — and  from  him  you  have 
no  answer  to  your  question ;  or  you  discover  the  subtle 
and  learned  theologian  read  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers — learned  in  the  learning  of  those  who 
lived  and  wrote  when  magic  was  almost  a  recognised  por- 
tion of  religion,  and  witchcraft  was  thought  possible  by  a 
contract  with  the  father  of  all  evil.  With  him  you  are 
forthwith  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  mystery  and  absurdity 
as  unintelligible  as  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews.  With  him 
you  attempt  to  separate  mind  from  matter;  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  anything  but  matter  and  its  properties — 
without  a  point  of  comparison  or  a  landmark  in  the 
land  of  confusion  and  bewilderment — without  a  solitary 
light  to  look  to  in  the  general  gloom — the  more  you 
grope,  the  more  inextricably  you  find  yourself  lost.  You 
may  debate,  through  all  time,  whether  angels,  in  passing 
from  one  point  to  another,  pass  through  intermediate 
space  without  coming  any  nearer  to  the  desired  conclu- 
sion. You  live  in  a  world  of  matter,  and  cannot  compre- 
hend any  thing  distinct  from  it.  It  is  not  amid  the  lore 
of  religious  philosophy  that  a  solution  is  to  be  found. 

If  we  ask  the  metaphysician  for  an  explanation,  o;./ 
position  will  be  still  worse.  He,  too,  will  go  to  the  age  of 
occult  philosophy  and  quote  writers,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, besides  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  abstract  minds  of 
Greece,  and  the  dim,  misty,  and  undefined  theorists  of  the 
German  school.  We  shall  find  that  we  have  escaped  Scylla 
only  to  fall  into  Charybuis;  and  that  among  theories  of 
innate  ideas,  and  external  objects  of  sensation,  Judgment, 
Imagination,  Will,  Consciousness,  &c.,  confusion  will 
only  become  '-vorse  con  founded. 
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Look  to  the  administrators  of  law,  and  take  their 
opinion.  They  will  not  help  you  through  the  difficulty. 
They,  it  is  true,  are  often  called  upon  to  decide  that  a 
man  is  sane  or  insane,  but  all  their  decisions  are  founded 
upon  evidence  of  what  tb.3  body  has  performed— of  words 
spoken  or  deeds  done  by  the  individuals  under  considera- 
tion. They  consider  the  effects  of  the  action  of  mind, 
and,  guided  and  governed  by  medical  testimony,  they  often 
refer  insanity  to  a  disease  or  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  to 
some  bodily  injury ;  thus  in  effect  making  the  healthy 
action  of  mind  a  property  of  matter,  an  error  as  great 
as  that  which  metaphysicians  fall  into  on  the  opposite 
side.  Besides  the  dicta  of  the  sages  of  the  law  are  so 
conflicting  and  contradictory,  that  supposing  we  could 
adopt  the  physical  or  material  hypotheses  upon  which 
they  often  rest,  they  furnish  no  sure  guidance. 

As  a  last  resource  we  may  ask  the  physiologist  and  the 
anatomist.  They  are  the  followers  of  inductive  and  ex- 
perimental sciences  ;  they  live  in  the  investigation  of  man 
and  his  nature ;  but  they  are  unable  to  furnish  us  with 
the  required  information.  They  scrutinize  merely  the 
external  appearance,  noticing  the  distinctions  which  se- 
parate race  from  race,  peculiarities  of  form,  structure, 
and  temperament,  which,  if  they  do  not  cause,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  mental  aptitudes  and  disposi- 
tions of  men  ;  but  still  all  their  investigations  are 
founded  upon  matter  and  its  properties.  They  plunge 
the  dissecting-knife  into  the  frame,  explain  the  form  and 
functions  of  the  viscera,  divide  the  muscles  which  were 
once  the  agents  of  power,  tear  up  the  nerves  which  were 
once  the  channels  of  sensation,  and  the  conductors  of  the 
current  of  will,  anatomize  the  lungs  where  vital  heat 
was  once  generated,  trace  aH  the  ramifications  of  the 
vascular  system,  through  which,  from  that  powerful 
fountain,  the  heart,  flowed  the  stream  of  life.  But, 
in  all  this  there  is  nothing  but  matter  and  its  operations ; 
we  lay  hold  of  no  trace  of  mind.  But  the  brain  still 
remains,  and,  in  connection  with  mind,  that  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  organs.  After  ages  of  disputation, 
during  which  the  feelings  and  intelligence  of  men  have 
been  placed  in  the  heart  and  other  organs,  all  men 
worthy  of  scientific  reputation  have  concurred  in  recog- 
nising the  brain  as  the  seat  of  the  mind ;  and  modern 
science,  if  it  has  not  already  recognised,  has  a  tendency 
to  hold  to  the  theory,  that,  from  the  form  of  the  brain 
may  be  inferred  the  mental  powers  and  their  specific 
direction.  Go  then  to  the  brain  ;  let  the  keen  edge  of 
the  anatomist's  blade  separate  its  fibres  and  dive  into  its 
deepest  recesses  ;  notice  its  grey  matter,  its  white  matter, 
and  its  cellular  tissue ;  observe  how  its  convolutions  are 
disposed  j  mark  how  the  nerves  all  tend  here  as  to  a 
common  centre ;  those  nerves,  it  is  settled,  are  the  chan- 
nels of  those  sensations  which  come  to,  and  those  voli- 
tions which  go  from  the  brain  ;  everything  announces 
that  this  is  the  temple  of  intellect — the  seat  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  structure  is  vacant — the  occupant  has  fled ;  with 
life  fled  mind — with  mind  intelligence.  We  have  here  the 
mere  physical  organization  which,  wedded  to  life,  pro- 
duced thought]  here  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
poets,  the  most  benevolent  aspirations  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  pro  foundest  theories  of  the  philosopher  had 
their  rise,  and  first  became  embodied  as  ideas, — now  we 
see  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  does  not  bear  upon  it 
a  trace  of  the  noble  uses  which  it  has  subserved.  So,  as 
a  parallel,  we  may  fancy  with  Hamlet,  "  Alexander's 
dust  coming  to  stop  a  bung-hole."  The  anatomist  must 
tell  you,  that  all  his  researches  end  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  matter,  from  the  most  gross  to  the  most  delicate 
of  all  tissues,  from  the  massive  muscles  to  the  attenuated 
nerves,  from  the  firm  unyielding  bones  to  the  soft  pulpy 
brain,  all  is  matter  still ;  the  subtle  essence,  mind, 
which  once  pervaded  it  and  made  it  the  instrument  of 
will,  eludes  all  research  and  baffles  all  investigation. 

Studies,  such  as  these,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  tended 


to  produce  a  class  of  men,  who  famed  for  their  scientific 
acquirements  and  deep  knowledge  of  natural  operations, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  world  of  beauty 
and  order,  with  all  its  myriads  of  life,  is  only  a  combina- 
tion of  mattc-r,  destitute  of  au  essentially  distinct  guiding 
and  CGi.^^ng  principle  ;  and  finding,  amid  all  or- 
ganized matter,  no  material  traces  of  mind,  they  attribute 
all  the  operations  of  intellect  to  physical  organization. 

It  seems  strange,  how  men,  so  acute  as  they  are,  could 
suppose  the  possibility  of  an  etherial  essence,  such  as 
their  opponents  assert  mind  to  be,  leaving  material  traces 
behind  it.  Were  such  to  be  found,  the  mind  would  at 
once  be  proved  to  be  material. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  it  to  be  inferred,  that  all 
anatomists  belong  to  this  materialist  school ;  there  are 
many  of  the  highest  of  the  profession  who  start  with  the 
postulate  of  an  infinite  mind,  of  which  all  organization  is 
to  them  the  evidence,  and  are  therefore  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, and  hold  the  belief  of  finite  minds,  without  finding 
their  traces  in  physical  organization. 

What  shall  we  do  amid  all  these  conflicting  opinions  ? 
They,  none  of  them,  furnish  any  real  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  started ;  the  conclusions  of  all  are 
most  lame  and  impotent,  so  far  as  practical  application  is 
concerned.  We  arc  as  far  off  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
abstract  nature  of  mind  as  ever,  and  are  obliged  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  impression,  that  that  which  has  eluded 
the  most  powerful  and  best  cultivated  intellects  of  all  time 
is  beyond  our  reach. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  an  almost  occult  science,  called  Mes- 
merism, which  bids  fair  further  to  enlighten  us.  Although 
its  practice  has  been  bound  up  with,  and  disfigured  by 
much  of  imposture  and  trickery — although  its  conscien- 
tious advocates  have  been  rash  in  theorizing  on  imperfect 
data,  and  predicting  effects  without  sufficient  knowledge, 
yet  those  who  have  patiently  and  impartially  investigated 
its  pretensions,  must  admit  that  it  has  a  foundation  of 
truth,  and  that  marvels  have  been  worked  by  it,  through 
means  incomprehensible  to  those  devoted  to  physical 
science.  This  system,  in  the  hands  of  competent  ope- 
rators, shows  in  a  new  light  the  action  of  mind  upon 
mind,  and  its  partial  independence  of  material  agencies. 
But  yet,  even  this  is  only  in  connection  with  physical  or- 
ganizations which  also  claim  some  share  of  the  effects, 
and  the  whole  is  as  yet  so  wrapt  in  mystery,  is  so  un- 
certain, and  appears  so  little  subject  to  the  known  ope- 
ration of  fixed  laws,  that  it  must  be  long  before  it  can, 
become  a  trustworthy  guide. 

Yet  it  is  essential  that  some  understanding  (rather  than 
settlement)  should  be  at  once  come  to  upon  this  vexed 
question.  Unless  that  be  done,  we  shall  never  have  a 
really  scientific  and  consistent  system  of  education.  We 
may  trace  many,  if  not  all  of  our  educational  blunders,  to 
the  fact  that,  the  highest  intellects  have  been  busy  in  con- 
testing the  abstract  question  of  what  it  was  that  was  to 
be  educated,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  course  that  educa- 
tion should  take ;  and  thus  the  work  of  training  mind  has 
been  left  in  comparatively  inferior  and  incapable  hands. 
We  habitually  entrust  the  education  of  children  to  persons 
with  far  less  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  who  proceed  in 
their  operations  far  less  systematically  than  the  surgeon 
to  whom  we  confide  our  life,  or  the  lawyer  to  whom  we 
commit  the  safety  of  our  estates.  The  systems  are .  al- 
most as  many  as  the  establishments  in  which  education  is 
conducted,  and  in  most  of  them  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  a  trace  of  a  truly  scientific  foundation.  The 
common  object,  however,  seems  to  be,  to  stuff  youthful 
minds  with  as  many  facts  as  can  be  crammed  into  them, 
without  much  reference  to  their  powers  to  digest  those 
facts,  or  to  draw  from  them  really  useful  knowledge  j  and 
worst  of  all,  without  any  great  regard  to  the  prejudicial 
action  of  the  overloaded  mind  upon  the  body,  or  the  re- 
action of  the  enfeebled  or  diseased  body  upon  the  weak- 
ened iuind.  It  would  appear,  that  if  any  theory  at  all 
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has  been  adhered  to,  it  has  been  the  purely  metaphysical 
one;  and,  although  it  is  true  that  we  can  find  many  ex- 
amples of  men  with  feeble  bodies,  and  powerful  minds, 
yet  the  question  must  be  asked,— would  not  their  in- 
tellects have  been  of  a  higher  order  if  their  physical 
frames  had  been  more  perfect  ?  And  the  other  question, 
of  how  far  the  over  cultivation,  or  rather  the  over  strain- 
ing of  their  mental  powers,  conduced  to  the  degradation 
of  their  frames  is  worthy  of  investigation  ? 

We  must  not  be  thought  in  this  to  do  aught  else  than 
contend  for  an  almost  self-evident  truism,  that  taking 
any  particular  man,  his  mind  will  be  most  active  and 
powerful,  and  its  manifestations  most  perfect,  when  his 
body,  the  instrument  of  his  mind,  is  best  fitted  to  per- 
form its  natural  functions. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Bush,  in  the  second  volume  of 
"Dr.  Winslow's  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine," 
to  which  we  recently  referred  in  our  article  upon 
"Education/'  in  No.  41,  shows  upon  the  one  hand 
how  mental  action  influences  the  frame,  and  on  the 
other,  how  the  diseased  body  acts  upon  the  intellect. 
There  will  be  found  the  observations  of  an  eminently 
scientific  mind,  practised  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases,  leading  to  what  appears  the  necessary  con- 
clusion, that  want  of  capacity  in  mature  years,  and 
even  moral  guilt,  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  un- 
scientific education.  Dr.  Bush  shows  that  precocity — 
the  exhibition  of  those  early  talents  which  inspire  the 
relatives  of  children  with  pride  and  admiration,  and  lead 
so  often  to  future  bitter  disappointment,  is  itself  often  the 
manifestation  of  physical  disease ;  and  that  the  over- 
strained brain,  possessing  rather  activity  than  strength, 
while  putting  forth  buds  of  promise,  is  never  to  produce 
mature  fruit :  that  its  activity  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease destined  to  expand  either  into  nervous  disorder  or 
mental  imbecility.  That  such  children,  instead  of  being 
urged  forward  in  the  career  of  knowledge,  should  be 
sedulously  and  systematically  restrained,  till  their  physical 
organization  has  gathered  sufficient  vigour  and  strength 
to  form  a  sure  basis  for  mental  action.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  dull,  heavy  children,  displaying  at 
once  so  many  early  traits  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity, 
often  present  to  the  eye  of  the  practised  physician  the 
latent  traces  of  lethargic  disorder,  only  to  be  obviated  or 
counteracted  by  medical  treatment  and  skilful  mental 
training ;  and  that  the  punishment  to  which  they  are  too 
often  subjected  for  their  presumed  faults,  and  inaptitude, 
only  increases  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  remove. 

We  do  not  intend  this  paper  to  take  the  form  of  a  me- 
dical essay,  or  we  might  copy  and  dilate  upon  the  long 
list  of  moral,  mental,  and  physical  diseases  which  Dr. 
Bush  specifies  in  his  article,  as  the  result  of  want  of  know- 
ledge of  what  education  really  is,  and  how  it  should  be  pro- 
moted ;  but  with  such  considerations  and  facts  before  us 
we  must,  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  advocate 
as  essentially  necessary,  the  union  in  the  work  of  training 
youth,  of  the  physician  with  the  mere  teacher.  We 
must,  after  the  experience  of  ages,  and  with  all  our 
boasted  knowledge,  return  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
who  looked  for  the  desideratum  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  While  the  nature  of  mind  is  unsettled  by 
the  contending  parties,  we  must  allow  both  the  meta- 
physician and  the  mere  studier  of  organization  to  be 
consulted, — the  one  to  lead  on  the  mind  as  fast  as  it  can 
safely  go,  the  other  to  see  that  the  body  is  not  injuriously 
affected  by  its  over-exertion ;  because,  whatever  else 
we  are  ignorant  of,  this  at  all  events  we  know,  that  they 
mutually  affect  each  other,  for  good  or  evil.  In  short, 
we  are  entitled  to  ask,  that  man  shall  be  treated  as  a  com- 
pound of  the  spiritual  and  material,  and  to  require  that- 
whatever  the  capacity  or  the  value  of  his  more  ethereal 
portion,  the  laws  which  govern  that  physical  structure 
through  which  alone  his  mental  power  can  be  manifested, 
shall  not  be  violated. 


With  a  system  of  medical  supervision  and  control  we 
should  never  see  the  nervous  and  the  lethargic,  the  clever 
and  the  obtuse,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  bearing  the 
same  yoke,  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  stimulated  by  the 
same  rewards,  urged  forward  by  the  same  punishments. 
The  powers  of  each  would  then  be  estimated,  not  by  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  requirement,  but  by  the  talei.ts 
arid  powers  inherent  in  his  natural  constitution;  we 
should  then  be  in  the  high-road  to  a  system  of  teach- 
ing, adapted  to  the  various  tendencies  and  aptitudes  of 
different  classes  of  minds.  Education  would  become, 
instead  of  a  chaos,  a  just  and  scientific  system ;  much 
bodily  disease  would  be  avoided  ;  much  mental  depravity 
would  be  kept  undeveloped  ;  a  higher  range  of  intellect, 
in  its  various  phases,  would  be  obtained  ;  and,  as  men 
beearrtf  what,  they  might  be,  and  as  a  properly  directed 
education  \vo>ild  make  them,  both  wiser  and  better,  we 
might  hereafter  arrive  at  a  consistent  answer  to  that  im- 
portant question — What  is  Mind  ? 


Volcanic  Phenomena,* 

THE  phenomena  in  connection  with  volcanos,  while 
furnishing  evidence  as  to  the  interior  economy  of  nature, 
have  .given  rise  to  numerous  theories  by  which  they  might 
be  explained.  Of  these  there  are  two,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  most  command  attention — the  mechanical, 
and  the  chemical.  Some  philosophers  have  regarded  i 
them  as  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  j 
upon  an  igneous  fluid  mass  in  the  interior ;  others  refer 
them  to  chemical  action,  induced  at  unknown  depths  by 
the  combined  force  of  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure. 
Among  the  advocates  of  the  latter  theory  is  Dr.  Daubeny, 
a  second  edition  of  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  and 
whose  views  on  the  subject  appear  sufficiently  interesting 
for  a  little  wider  diffusion.  Without  pretending  to  a  positive 
decision  of  the  question,  this  writer  considers  the  chemical 
theory  as  the  one  most  calculated  to  lead  to  minute  study 
and  investigation  of  volcanic  action,  as  the  mere  con- 
traction of  the  earth  upon  a  fluid  centre,  fails  to  explain 
many  minor  effects  which  chemistry  regards  as  essentially 
important.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the 
operations  of  volcanos  at  the  present  day  are  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  past ;  but  repeated  observa- 
tions have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  precisely 
the  same,  only,  that  formerly  they  may  have  been  on  a 
more  gigantic  scale  than  now.  Geologists,  as  is  pretty 
well  known,  are  agreed  in  not  referring  certain  natural 
effects — the  grouping  of  hills,  scattering  of  blocks,  exca- 
vation of  valleys,  &c.,  to  one  general  convulsion  or  deluge, 
but  rather  to  a  series  of  causes,  which  they  endeavour  to 
exemplify  by  something  actually  going  on.  In  this  way 
the  past  suggests  the  present,  and  the  present  confirms 
the  past. 

According  to  the  popular  notion,  all  burning  mountains 
are  volcanos,  but  the  flame  and  exhalations  of  gas  and 
steam  which  rise  in  various  places,  are  very  different  from 
the  eruptions  which  burst  from  such  mountains  as  Hecla 
and  Etna.  Volcanic  action  often  exists  apart  from  extra- 
ordinary effects,  as  in  Auvergne,  where  lava  and  sconce 
remain  to  prove  the  existence  of  volcanos,  at  a  period 
long  anterior  to  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  country 
received  its  present  conformation.  "  We  have  no  right," 
observes  Dr.  Daubeny,  "  to  assume  an  entire  extinction 
of  the  processes  throughout  the  district;  for  the  fre- 
quency of  thermal  and  of  acidulated  springs — the  copious 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  which  takes  place  in  the  mines 
of  Pont  Gibaud.  as  well  as  in  other  localities — the  springs 


*  A   Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanos,  &c.      By  C. 
Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.B.S.     London,  R.  and  J.  E.  Taylor. 
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of  bitumen  also  met  with — and  the  abundant  deposition 
of  travertin  now  taking  place  near  Clermont,  where  it 
has  stretched  across  a  rivulet,  forming  a  natural  bridge 
over  it,  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  indications  of  a  languid 
action  of  volcanic  forces  still  continuing  underneath.  In 
other  parts  of  the  same  province  the  remains  of  animals, 
different  from  any  of  the  existing  species,  have  been 
found  imbedded  in  the  materials  ejected  from  volcanos — 
an  important  evidence  of  eruption,  were  there  no  other, 
at  an  early  era  of  the  earth's  history.  In  the  pumice 
and  sand  that  fell  on  Pompeii,  infusoria  of  fresh-water 
origin  were  discovered  by  Ehrenberg,  indicating  either 
that  the  material  from  which  the  pumice  was  derived  had 
been  produced  by  successive  generations  of  these  minute 
animalcules,  or  had  for  a  long  time  constituted  a  suitable 
nidus  for  their  growth.  It  shows  also  that  any  degree  of 
heat,  below  that  productive  of  absolute  liquidity,  and 
consequently  of  a  state  of  actual  vitrification  in  the  vol- 
canic material,  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the 
organic  forms  of  these  bodies." 

It  is  generally  among  the  older  formations  that  volcanos 
break  out;  at  all  events,  the  action  is  evidence  of  the 
prodigious  depth  from  which  the  materials  must  be 
ejected.  These  materials — pumice,  lava,  scoriae,  gases, 
are  said  to  be  all  produced  from  trachyte.  This  rock 
consequently  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
the  underground  mass,  or  to  be  made  up  from  the  fusion 
of  others.  An  interesting  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
ejections  of  basaltic  lava  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  natural  caverns  is  seen  near  Bertrich,  in  one  of 
the  volcanic  districts  of  Germany.  This  is  described  as 
"  a  natural  grotto,  in  the  midst  of  the  lava,  about  six  feet 
high,  three  broad,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  long,  open  at  both 
extremities,  and  thus  making  part  of  a  foot-path  which 
overlooks  the  ravine  containing  the  torrent  of  the  Issbach. 
The  walls  of  this  grotto  are  composed  of  basalt,  slightly 
cellular,  and  forming  a  number  of  concentric  lamellar 
concretions,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and,  in  general, 
somewhat  compressed,  so  that  the  interstices  between 
the  balls  are  filled  up.  The  grotto  itself  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  cheese-cellar  (Kase-keller),  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  configuration  of  the  basalt  bears 
to  an  assemblage  of  Dutch  cheeses;  it  beautifully  illus- 
trates the  origin  of  the  jointed  columnar  structure  which 
this  rock  so  often  assumes,  since  a  little  more  compres- 
sion would  have  reduced  these  globular  concretions  into 
a  prismatic  form,  each  ball  constituting  a  separate  joint 
in  the  basaltic  mass.  The  most  probable  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  existence  of  this  natural  grotto  is,  to  suppose 
the  lava  which  forms  its  walls  to  have  cooled  near  the 
surface,  before  the  mass  had  ceased  to  flow  in  its  interior ; 
hence  a  hollow  would  be  left,  in  which  the  basalt  had 
room  freely  to  assume  the  form  most  natural  to  it,  and 
the  concretions  being  but  little  compressed  on  account  of 
the  cavity  within,  retain  their  original  globular  figure. 
If  it  be  asked,  why  the  same  appearances  are  not  pre- 
sented in  Fingal's  Cave,  and  in  others  of  the  same  kind, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  the  two  cases  differ,  the  Kase- 
keller  being  a  hollow  existing  from  the  first,  whereas  the 
basalt  at  Staffa,  probably,  constituted  a  continuous  bed, 
until  undermined  and  eaten  into  by  the  sea." 

Warm  springs  may  be  regarded,  as  before  explained,  as 
evidence  of  a  still-existing  languid  volcanic  action  ;  they 
throw  off  the  same  kinds  of  gases  as  those  which  rise  from 
volcanos ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  large  tracts  of 
country  which  exhibit  no  volcanic  appearances,  are 
equally  destitute  of  warm  springs.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  during  his  late  researches  in  Russia,  satisfactorily 
verified  this  fact ;  warm  springs  were  found  only  at  the 
foot  of  mountains  ;  they  were  'altogether  wanting  in  the 
immense  level  regions  of  the  empire.  In  mountainous 
countries  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  hot-springs 
gushing  from  rocks  which  seem  built  up  of  ice. 

The  gases  most  commonly  emitted  from  volcanos  are 


carbonic,  muriatic,  and  sulphurous  acid  ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  inconceivable  quantity  of 
hydrogen  exhaled  in  past  times  is  shown  by  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Sicily,  which  sometimes  yield  400,000  cwt.  of 
the  mineral  in  a  year.  The  amount  of  gas  required  for 
the  production  of  this  deposit  defies  calculation.  Boussin- 
gault  mentions  a  case  of  a  spring  in  New  Grenada,  which 
gives  out  every  twenty-four  hours  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  nearly  equal  quantities.  At  the  eruption  of  Etna  in 
1842,  a  curious  circumstance  happened :  the  stream  of 
lava  was  seen  by  the  alarmed  inhabitants  of  the  district  to 
flow  into  a  small  lake.  They  retired  to  a  distance,  ex- 
pecting the  usual  shock  from  the  contact  of  heated  ma- 
terials with  water,  but  none  took  place.  A  few  of  the 
number  ventured  back  to  watch  what  was  going  on,  when 
the  lake  blew  up  with  a  frightful  concussion,  and  many 
persons  were  injured  by  the  falling  fragments  of  lava. 
Much  discussion  was  excited  as  to  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent ;  the  explanation  has,  however,  been  furnished  by 
M.  Boutigny's  experiments,  showing  the  repulsion  be- 
tween intensely  heated  substances  and  water.  On  enter- 
ing the  lake,  the  temperature  of  the  lava  was  such  as  to 
repel  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  it  was  only  after  being 
cooled  down  that  the  explosion  occurred. 

A  dissertation  on  volcanic  action  necessarily  involves 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  j  according  to  mathema- 
ticians, the  shock  to  produce  one  of  these  convulsions 
must  "  move  with  such  an  immense  velocity,  as  to  dis- 
place bodies  by  their  inertia — have  a  horizontal,  alternate 
motion,  either  much  quicker  in  one  direction  than  in  an- 
other, or  different  in  its  effects — and  be  accompanied  by 
an  upward  and  downward  motion  at  the  same  time." 
Rigid  as  the  earth  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  waves  of 
motion  pass  through  it  as  through  water.  If,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  a  shock  begins  somewhere  under  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  three  waves  are  transmitted,  one  through 
the  land ;  a  second  through  the  air,  producing  the  noise 
usually  taken  for  thunder ;  and  the  last,  through  the  sea 
itself,  which  rolls  in  upon  the  shore  long  after  the  earth- 
shock  has  passed ;  as  at  Lisbon,  where  a  great  wave  40 
feet  high  rushed  in  and  swept  3,000  persons  from  the 
quay  to  which  they  had  fled,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  falling 
buildings.  The  difference  of  shocks  is  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  of  strata  through  which  they  pass,  a  hard 
substance  suddenly  intervening  will  deflect  a  shock  into 
a  new  direction.  The  greatest  mischief  is  found  to  occur 
where  hard  and  soft  materials  meet.  From  observations 
on  the  elasticity  of  different  substances,  it  is  calculated, 
that  the  speed  of  a  wave  passing  through  limestone  would 
be  forty  miles  a  minute,  sandstone  fifty-seven,  marble 
seventy-three,  clay  slate  one  hundred  and  forty.  The 
focus  of  the  Lisbon  shock  was  sixty  miles  from  the 
land. 

The  upheaval  of  land  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in 
South  America,  where  aline  of  coast  3, 000  miles  in  extent 
was  elevated,  has  been  ascribed  to  slow  volcanic  agency. 
The  effect  of  shocks  is  most  rapidly  propagatid  in  a 
loose  soil ;  in  the  hard  primary  rocks  it  is  much  less  de- 
structive. Messina  is  built  on  a  foundation,  one  half 
granite,  the  other  alluvial  rocks.  At  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  that  portion  of  the  city  erected  on  the 
granite,  escaped  comparatively  uninjured,  the  other  was 
nearly  all  thrown  down.  Certain  localities  in  South 
America  which  are  never  affected  are  called  bridges, 
from  the  belief  that  some  very  unyielding  material  is  de- 
posited beneath,  which  prevents  the  shock  from  passing. 
Hollows  in  the  ground  are  considered  a  protection ;  the 
Romans  dug  deep  excavations  under  the  Capitol  to  ensure 
its  safety.  And  the  deep  wells  of  Capua,  and  large  natural 
caverns  under  Naples,  are  supposed  to  account  for  the  little 
injury  whioh  those  two  places  have  sustained  from  earth- 
quakes. 

As  far  as  the  question  has  hitherto  been  investigated, 
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the  distribution  of  volcanos  appears  to  be  regulated  by  a 
certain  law.  Some  are  central  to  others  grouped  around 
them,  arid  many  range  in  lines.  Vesuvius,  Lipari,  and 
Etna,  are  said  to  be  the  points  of  greatest  intensity  in  a 
volcanic  belt  stretching  lengthwise  over  the  peninsula.  A 
belt  passes  through  the  Ionian  islands,  and  through 
Mexico.  It  has  been  observed,  that  with  rare  exception, 
volcanos  are  found  near  the  sea  :  a  belt  commences  on 
the  coast  of  the  B^y  of  Bengal,  crosses  to  Sumatra,  Java, 
the  Philippine  and  Kurile  islands,  and  terminates  in  Kam- 
tschatka.  A  line  of  active  volcanos  extends  along  the 
American  continent  from  the  fifth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude.  It  is  in  eruptions  among  the  latter  that  the 
ejection  of  boiling  water  and  mud  most  frequently  occurs, 
mingled,  according  to  Humboldt,  with  fishes.  The 
presence  of  these  animals  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
large  lakes,  fitted  for  their  abode,  exist  in  the  ca- 
vernous hollows  of  the  mountains.  The  existence  of 
large  hollows  is  rendered  probable,  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  enormous  mountain  Papandayang,  in  Java,  a  catas- 
trophe which  involved  the  subsidence  of  a  district  15 
miles  long  by  6  broad,  with  40  villages  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants.  Professor  Hopkins  estimates 
the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  at  400  to  1,000  miles  ; 
and  taking  into  view  the  comparatively  slight  depth  to 
which  excavations  have  been  made,  does  not  consider  the 
fact,  as  established,  that  the  internal  heat  must  necessa- 
rily increase  with  the  descent. 

Dr.  Daubeny  suggests  that  volcanic  action  may  have 
originated,  in  sea-water  finding  its  way  through  fissures  to 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  refers  to  the  purposes  which 
volcanos  may  serve  in  the  economy  of  nature,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  is  the  evolution  of  ammonia  for 
the  support  of  vegetation.  In  this  point  of  view  they 
lose  much  of  their  terrific  character,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  safety-valves  by  which  the  Lurning  materials  of  the 
interior,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  force  themselves 
to  the  surface  with  the  least  mischief.  Earthquakes  are 
most  destructive  where  there  are  no  volcanos;  but  for 
these  vents,  how  awfully  tremendous  would  have  been 
the  effects  of  confined  heat.  And  what  would  the  earth 
have  been  without  them  ?  Australia,  which  has  few  or  no 
mountains,  is,  in  the  interior,  a  howling  desert,  no  rivers, 
no  vegetation,  or  undulating  scenery.  But  let  a  chain  of 
mountains  be  upheaved,  and  the  land  becomes  physically 
beautiful,  fertile,  with  beneficial  modifications  of  climate. 
Volcanos  supply  carbonic  acid  to  vegetation,  and  the 
immense  growths  of  former  ages  are  not,  according  to  the 
work  under  notice,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  supera- 
bundant quantity  of  this  gas  at  one  time,  but  to  have 
been  maintained  by  a  supply  gradually  evolved.  "  Whilst 
coral  animals"  pursues  the  Doctor,  "and  mollusca  of 
various  kinds  are  continually  adding  to  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  now  the  sea, 
which  will  one  day  doubtless  form  dry  land  ;  volcanos  on 
the  other  hand,  are  employed  in  redressing  the  balance, 
by  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  limestones  of  older 
date,  and  forming  rocks  of  silicate  of  lime  in  the  place  of 
those  composed  of  carbonate."  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
shown,  the  supply  of  ammonia  and  nitrogen  is  kept  up : — 
"  Granting,"  observes  the  writer,  "  that  these  have  been 
produced,  not  by  processes  of  animal  decay,  but  by  such 
as  were  proceeding  within  thf  globe  prior  to  the  creation 
of  living  beings,  the  notice  of  a  slow  and  continuous  dis- 
engagement of  both  compounds,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time,  will  be  received,  perhaps,  as  at 
least  the  most  probable  mode  of  accounting  for  their  un- 
failing supply." 

Without  a  proper  supply  of  material,  every  way  fitted 
for  it,  organic  life  could  not  go  on.  To  ensure  healthful 
vegetation  we  must  have  potass,  soda,  certain  earthy 
phosphates,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Some  of  these  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  while  the  others,  if  unmixed  with 
other  substances,  would  be  washed  away  with  every 


rain.  But  volcanos  furnish  a  provision  against  both 
contingencies.  In  the  lava  and  trachyte  thrown  up  to 
the  surface,  the  alkalies — lime  and  magnesia — exist  in  a 
dormant  condition ;  but  which,  acted  upon  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  continually  evolved,  are  separated,  the  rock 
disintegrates,  and  in  process  of  time,  becomes  highly 
productive  soil.  "  Thus  every  volcanic,"  writes  Dr. 
Daubeny,  "as  well  as  every  granite  rock,  contains  a 
store-house  of  alkali  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  vege- 
table world,  whilst  the  former  is  also  charged  with  those 
principles  which  are  often  wanting  in  granite,  but  which 
are  no  less  essential  to  many  plants — lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Had  the  alkalies  been  present  in  the  ground  in 
beds  or  isolated  masses,  they  would  have  been  speedily 
washed  away,  and  the  vegetables  that  require  them 
would  by  this  time  have  been  restricted  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  ocean." 

This  suggests  to  us  sublime  and  interesting  views  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  Deity,  in  thus  having  made  all 
things  subservient  to  one  common  end ;  and  having  or- 
dained that  the  mighty  agents  of  destruction,  which 
exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  should  minister,  like 
the  malignant  Genii  of  some  eastern  fable,  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  living  beings  which  He  has  placed 
upon  its  surface. 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF   HOME. 

THE  happiness  of  man  consists  in  continuous  and  agree- 
able feeling,  arising  from  the  sense  of  pleasure  with 
which  he  regards  objects  surrounding  him.  Those 
objects  are  merely  relative.  One  man  is  Imppy,  where 
another  is  miserable.  One  has  the  highest  delight  in 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music ;  the  other  w  ould 
sacrifice  them  all  to  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  the  columns 
of  the  ledger,  and  the  melodious  voice  of  the  customer. 
Therefore,  as  the  objects  are  identical  in  each  instance, 
they  merely  act  a  relative  part  in  the  production  of  human 
happiness. 

Happiness  is  the  true  condition  of  the  soul,  as  virtue 
is  the  true  condition  of  character.  The  soul  is  not  con- 
stituted to  be  miserable.  Its  desires  never  tend  towards 
wretchedness,  nor  its  longings  to  unhappiness.  We  ail 
wish  to  be  happy — we  all  try  to  be  happy.  The  aim  of 
life — the  struggles  of  emulation — the  darings  of  ambition 
— the  emotions  of  pity — the  communion  of  souls — all 
derive  their  origin  and  support  in  the  desire  of  happiness. 
Man  would  not  rouse  his  latent  energies,  or  discover  the 
existence  of  his  faculties,  were  he  not  absolutely  driven 
by  the  cravings  of  his  soul  for  sublunary  pleasure.  As  this 
desire  is  a  component  power  of  the  mind,  happiness  is 
plainly  one  of  its  states  or  conditions.  This  state  or  con- 
dition invariably  has  its  origin  in  love — in  affection.  This 
is  the  sole  cause  of  happiness.  Without  this,  it  could 
never  exist ;  it  would  be  unknown. 

But,  as  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  in  its  units  and 
its  total,  has  its  universal  origin  in  affection,  and,  as 
affection  is  an  activ6  power  of  the  mind,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  some  person  or  thing  on  which  it  must  be 
exercised.  These  become  objects  of  affection  from  causes 
varying  as  widely  as  the  characters  of  individuals,  and 
the  features  of  their  countenances.  They  are  pleasant  or 
painful,  according  to  the  natural  disposition,  training, 
cultivation,  or  taste,  which  constitute  or  form  elements  in 
their  characters.  We  possess  certain  powers  of  percep- 
tion, and  the  cultivation  thereof  widens  the  range  and 
improves  the  character  of  these  perceptions,  which, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  enable  us  instinctively  to 
know  what  is  lovely,  and  what  is  \inpleasant,  both  in  the 
characters  of  persons,  and  in  the  form  or  appearance  of 
matter.  The  delight  is  intuitive — the  pleasure  irresistible. 
Whether  it  be  occasioned  by  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
or  the  composition  of  a  waltz,  the  brilliancy  of  oratory, 
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or  the  acumen  of  logic,  we  instantly  perceive  what  is  de- 
lightful and  what  is  unpleasant,  and  are  accordingly  happy 
or  miserable. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  source  of  happiness  to  affec- 
tion, or  admiration,  which  is  a  synonymous  term,  applied 
to  the  same  power  of  the  mind;  varying  a  little  in  shade, 
but  not  in  colour.  We  have  also  noticed,  that  this  active 
power  of  affection,  like  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  de- 
rives its  vitality  from  its  communication  with  the  world 
of  matter  and  outward  being.  Now,  as  there  is  a  standard 
of  virtue  ir?  the  world  of  morals,  so  there  is  a  standard  of 
affection  in  the  world  of  happiness.  There  are  objects 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  relative  causes  of 
happiness.  No  man  will  deny  that  there  is  a  noble  delight 
in  philanthropy — in  universal  love.  The  miser  never  feels 
it,  but  he  dare  not  deny  the  proposition.  He  sees  its 
truth  beaming  in  the  eyes,  and  he  hears  it  from  the  lips 
of  others ;  aye,  and  he  envies  them ;  and  could  he  but 
have  the  hated  fang  of  avarice  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  could 
he  but  overcome  the  stronger  love  of  money,  he  would 
himself  feel  that  "  to  bless  is  to  be  blest." 

Objects  of  affection  are  natural  or  artificial.  We  pre- 
sume there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  most 
pure,  or  the  most  attractive.  Money,  rank,  and  power 
are  artificial  pleasures.  Adam  knew  no  rank — he  pos- 
sessed no  money — he  exercised  no  dominion  over  his 
fellow-creatures.  These,  then,  are  artificial  objects. 
They  have  been  created  by  the  ambition  of  the  soul — the 
manners  of  the  world,  and  the  customs  of  ages.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  they  are  often  desired, 
not  as  objects  of  pleasure,  but  as  affording  means  to  ob- 
tain such  objects.  No  man  loves  poverty.  He  works 
for  competence ;  but,  the  mere  income  is  not  the  object 
of  his  exertions.  He  sees  that  that  is  the  sole  agent 
which  can  accomplish  his  purposes  of  happiness ;  and, 
therefore,  he  seeks  and  employs  it.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  agent  only,  and  not  the  cause  of 
his  labour,  or  the  origin  of  his  prospective  joy.  It  is  the 
mere  instrument  in  obtaining  his  hopes  and  realizing 
his  expectalions. 

Now,  it  is  our  firm  opinion,  that  the  highest  state  of 
happiness  man  can  attain  is  in  communion  of  spirits — 
unity  of  feeling — kindred  desires — and,  above  all,  in 
mutual  acts  of  love  and  tender  solicitations.  Thomson 
sings — 

"  Thrice  happy  they  !  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend." 

There  is  something  essentially  spiritual,  and  devoid  of 
earthly  consideration  and  selfishness,  when  two  beings 
enter  into  a  solemn  bond  of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity. 
Sordid  lucre  destroys  its  lustre  at  once.  Anything  touch- 
ing on  the  selfish  breaks  the  bond  of  unity,  although  the 
marriage-vow  be  still  warm  upon  the  lips.  We  would 
not,  however,  deprecate  a  due  consideration  of  the  means 
i  recpaired  for  its  accomplishment.  Let  all  things  be  done 
;  properly  and  in  order.  Let  no  one  rush  madly  into  do- 
'  mestic  existence,  without  preparing  for  its  demands,  and 
considering  the  various  claims  it  has  upon  his  exertions 
and  his  purse :  but,  if  these  be  sufficient,  the  man  who 
seeks  domestic  happiness,  seeks  happiness  in  its  brightest 
and  loveliest  form — in  its  most  enduring  character — in  its 
most  independent  and  influential  position. 

Milton  pourtrays  most  beautifully  the  happiness  of  our 
first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  That  man's  soul 
must  be  dead  to  all  emotion,  who  can  listen  to  the  inimi- 
table, the  heavenly  strains,  in  which  he  sings  of  their 
conjugal  felicity,  without  feeling  their  truth.  Their 
addresses  to  each  other  are  as  fragrant  with  beauty  of 
thought,  as  they  are  rich  with  the  costliest  emblems  of 
language.  We  cannot  conclude  that  they  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Surely,  allowing 
for  his  exuberance,  there  are  some  delights  remaining  as 
living  realities. 


One  would  think  Cowper  had  just  read  those  glorious 
lines  when  he  exclaimed — 

"  Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  has  survived  the  fall !  " 

Again,  there  is  an  independence  of  feeling,  a  manliness 
of  character,  in  assuming  the  position  of  the  head  of  a 
household  :  the  station  intended  by  Heaven  for  every 
man,  in  which  alone  he  can  apply  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  fulfil  all  the  capabilities  he  possesses.  Here, 
he  exerts  new  influences,  and  acquires  a  more  steady  po- 
sition in  society.  He  obtains  greater  respect,  and  his 
conduct  and  character  exercise  a  far  wider  and  more 
important  sway  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  others. 
Then,  look  at  the  position  of  a  husband  and  a  father. 
Can  you  find  happier  relationships  in  the  whole  realm  of 
society  ?  Look  at  your  home — not  the  cold  habitation 
of  a  recluse,  but  the  abode  of  feeling— the  temple  of 
love.  Is  there  anything  in  the  wide  world  more  blessed 
than  loving  confidence  ?  No  one  should  be  ashamed  to 
open  the  treasures  of  domestic  happiness,  and  show  them 
to  others.  Delicacy  becomes  morbid  and  unworthy,  when 
it  prevents  the  action  of  moral  good. 

I  had  just  returned  from  visiting'  a  friend,  suffering  in 
the  agonies  of  pain.  He  was  reclining  upon  a  couch, 
and  there,  at  the  head,  was  his  young  and  lovely  wife, 
watching  every  throb,  smoothing  his  pillow,  and  sharing 
his  pains  !  Is  that  a  scene  to  be  passed  over  lightly  ?  As 
I  passed  along  the  road  the  other  day,  1  nearly  ran  over 
a  merry  little  fellow  who  was  in  eager  haste  running  to 
meet  his  father  returning  home  in  the  evening.  I  watched 
the  intense  delight  with  which  that  father  clasped  his 
darling  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  the  kiss  upon  his  little 
rosy  lips.  I  thought  of  the  happy  home  that  man  pos- 
sessed, of  the  blessed  comfort  he  must  enjoy,  in  retiring 
after  the  toils  of  business  to  a  little  world  of  his  own ; 
where  he  would  find  the  cheerful  light  of  a  warm  fireside, 
and  the  more  cheerful  looks  of  affection  from  her,  who 
stirred  up  the  glowing  coals  when  she  heard  his  well- 
known  foot-tread.  Are  these  scenes  to  be  trifled  with 
or  ridiculed  ?  Not  long  ago,  I  looked  in  upon  a  venerable 
friend  of  mine,  and  of  my  father  before  me.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  his  calm  and  solid  joy  in  the  evening  of  life. 
He  sat  by  the  side  of  one  who  had  been  his  companion 
in  life  for  forty  years,  who  had  mingled  his  sorrows  with 
her  own,  and  shared  in  all  his  comforts  ;  and  now,  in  the 
sunset  of  existence,  they  were  calmly  declining  together 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Domestic  happiness  is  enviable  in  every  period  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  highly  honourable  in  early  manhood,  where 
a  man  has  been  compelled  to  use  extraordinary  means  to 
obtain  it :  j^t  is  solid  and  lasting  through  the  vexations 
and  cares*  t>f  life :  it  is  peaceful  and  happy  in  old 
age.  Its  pleasures  are  really  the  offspring  of  spiritual 
unity — of 

"  Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will 

With  boundless  confidence." 

It  derives  lustre  from  its  constancy,  and  loveliness  from 
its  purity.  It  increases  by  its  possession.  It  fades  not 
with  the  smiles  of  friends — it  shrinks  not  at  the  cold 
frost  of  adversity.  The  more  it  is  crushed  by  the  press- 
ing hand  of  misfortune,  the  more  balmy  is  its  fragrance, 
the  more  sweet  are  its  enjoyments.  As  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  it  shines  most  brightly  on  the  darkest  night. 


EDUCATION. 

Some  suppose  that  every  learned  man  is  an  educated 
man.  No  such  thing.  That  man  is  educated  who  knows 
himself,  and  takes  accurate  common  sense  views  of  men 
and  things  around  him.  Some  very  learned  men  are  the 
greatest  fools  in  the  world  ;  the  reason  is  they  are  not 
educated  men.  Learning  is  only  the  means,  not  the  end ; 
its  value  consists  in  giving  the  means  of  acquiring,  the 
use  of  which  properly  managed  enlightens  the  mind. 
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"TURN  AGAIN  WHITTINGTON." 

BE  it  fable  or  truth,  about  Whittington's  youth, 

Which  the  tale  of  the  magical  ding-dong  imparts, 
Yet  the  story  that  tells  of  the  boy  and  the  bells, 

Has  a  might  and  a  meaning  for  many  sad  hearts. 
That  boy  sat  him  down,  and  looked  back  on  the  town, 

Where  merchants,  and  honours,  and  money  were  rife, 
With  his  wallet  and  stick,  little  fortuneless  Dick 

Was  desponding,  till  fairy  chimes  gave  him  new  life, 

Saying,  "  Turn  again  Whittington  !  " 

And  up  rose  the  boy,  with  the  impulse  of  joy, 

And  a  vision  that  saw  not  the  dust  at  his  feet, 
And  retracing  his  road,  he  was  found  with  his  load, 

In  the  city  that  gave  him  its  loftiest  seat. 
Hope,  Patience,  and  Will,  made  him  bravely  fulfil 

What  the  eloquent  tone  of  the  chimes  had  foretold, 
And  that  echo  still  came,  breathing  light  on  his  name, 

When  by  chance  his  hard  fortune  seemed  rayless  and  cold, 
Saying,  "  Turn  again  Whittington  !  " 

And  say,  is  there  not,  in  the  gifted  one's  lot, 

A  fairy  peal  ringing  for  ever  and  aye  ? 
Would  not  Genius  stoop  'neath  its  burden,  and  droop 

If  it  ne'er  heard  a  mystical  chime  on  its  way  ? 
Oh  !  full  often  the  soul  hath  been  turned  from  the  goal, 

Where  Glory  and  Triumph  were  weaving  its  meed, 
Till  some  angel-tongued  voice,  bade  it  rise  and  rejoice, 

Like  the  Bow-bells  that  spoke  in  the  wanderer's  need, 
Saying,  "  Turn  again  Whittington  !  " 

Oh  !  many  bright  wings  would  be  motionless  things, 

If  some  echo  of  Faith  did  not  bear  them  above, 
For  the  world  will  oft  try  to  coop  those  who  can  fly, 

But  God  sendeth  a  whisper  in  Mercy  and  Love. 
The  breast  that  is  fraught  with  the  great  prophet-thought, 

May  encounter  all  troubles  that  vex  and  destroy, 
But  a  fairy  peal  still  gives  it  hope,  strength,  and  will, 

Like  the  chimes  in  our  legend  that  guided  the  boy, 

Saying,  "  Turn  again  Whittington !  " 

ELIZA  COOK. 


MENTAL    TRAINING. 

IN  training  clerks  for  intellectual  offices,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  give  them  too  many  instructions  with  regard  to 
minute  details.  They  should  be  taught  to  think  for 
themselves.  A  man's  talents  are  never  brought  out  un- 
til he  is  thrown,  to  some  extent,  upon  his  own  resources. 
If,  in  every  difficulty,  he  has  only  to  run  to  his  principal, 
and  then  implicitly  obey  the  directions  he  may  receive, 
he  will  never  acquire  that  aptitude  of  perception,  and 
that  promptness  of  decision,  and  that  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, which  are  essentially  necessary  to  those  who  hold 
important  and  responsible  offices.  Young  men,  who  are 
backward  in  this  respect,  should  be  entrusted  at  first  with 
some  inferior  matters,  with  permission  to  act  according 
to  their  discretion.  If  they  act  rightly,  they  should  be 
commended ;  if  otherwise,  they  should  not  be  censured, 
but  instructed.  A  fear  of  incurring  censure — a  dread  of 
responsibility — has  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  faculties.  A  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendent feeling  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
the  intellectual  character.  It  should  be  the  object  of  a 
banker  to  encourage  this  feeling  in  his  superior  officers. 
Those  bankers  who  extend  their  commands  to  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  the  office,  exacting  the  most  rigid  obe- 
dience in  matters  the  most  trivial,  harshly  censuring  their 
clerks  when  they  do  wrong,  and  never  commending  them 
when  they  do  right,  may  themselves  be  clever  men,  but 
they  do  not  go  the  way  to  get  clever  assistants.  At  the 
same  time,  they  exhaust  their  own  physical  and  mental 
powers  by  attending  to  matters  which  could  be  managed 
equally  by  men  of  inferior  talent.— J.  W.  Gilbart's  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Banking. 


DIAMOND    DUST. 

A  man  should  live  with  his  friends  on  such  terms,  that 
no  change  of  fortune  may  oblige  him  to  alter  his  conduct 
towards  them. 

FOUR  good  mothers  have  given  birth  to  four  bad 
daughters.  Truth  has  produced  hatred ;  success,  pride; 
security,  danger ;  and  familiarity,  contempt  j  and,  on  the 
contrary,  four  bad  mothers  have  produced  as  many  good 
daughters,  for  astronomy  is  the  offspring  of  astrology ; 
chemistry  of  alchemy ;  freedom  of  oppression ;  patience 
of  long  suffering. 

PAUPERISM  is  the  hot-bed  of  crime,  and  good  circum- 
stances are  the  best  security  for  good  conduct. 

GOOD-NATURE,  like  a  bee,  collects  honey  from  every 
herb.  Ill-nature,  like  a  spider,  sucks  poison  from  the 
sweetest  flower. 

CANDOUR  in  some  people  may  be  compared  to  barley 
sugar  drops,  in  which  the  acid  preponderates  over  the 
sweetness. 

ENLIGHTEN  conscience  by  awakening  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  virtue,  and  the  effort  to  resemble  what  we 
admire  will  follow,  as  surely  as  light  follows  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

PITY  all  who  err,  and  endeavour  to  enlighten  as  many 
as  you  can. 

IN  our  attempt  to  deceive  the  world,  those  are  most 
likely  to  detect  us  who  are  sailing  on  the  same  tack. 

FRIENDSHIP  is  like  a  debt  of  honour :  the  moment  it  is 
talked  of  it  loses  its  real  name  and  assumes  the  more  un- 
grateful form  of  obligation. 

THE  regrets  of  a  feeling  heart  may  harmonize  with  a 
contemplation  of  nature  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  frivolity,  under  whatever  form  it  appears,  deprives 
attention  of  its  power,  thought  of  its  originality,  and  sen- 
timent of  its  depth. 

A  great  passion  has  no  partner. 

HE  alone  is  an  acute  observer  who  can  observe  without 
being  observed. 

THE  most  reasoning  characters  are  often  the  easiest 
abashed.  The  giddy  embarrass  and  over-awe  the  con- 
templative ;  and  the  being  who  calls  himself  happy  appears 
wiser  than  he  who  suffers. 

REASON  and  faith  are  coeval  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  were  designed  to  dwell  in  his  heart  together. 

BLESSED  are  the  hands  that  prepare  a  pleasure  for  a 
child. 

How  entrancing  that  first  beam  of  intelligence  between 
one's  self  and  the  being  we  adore !  There  is  in  the  first 
hours  of  love  some  indefinite  and  mysterious  charm,  more 
fleeting,  but  more  heavenly,  than  even  happiness  itself. 

PERSONS  become  endeared  to  each  other  while  partici- 
pating in  the  admiration  of  works  which  speak  to  the  soul 
by  their  grandeur. 

MELANCHOLY  ideas  have  many  charms  when  we  are 
not.  deeply  miserable. 

EXPERIENCE  to  most  men  is  like  the  stern-lights  of  a 
ship,  illumining  the  space  gone  over. 

THE  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  We  love  to 
expect,  and  when  expectation  is  disappointed,  or  gratified, 
we  want  to  be  again  expecting. 

A  MAN  without  desire  and  without  want  is  without 
invention  and  without  reason. 
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WHAT  WILL  MRS.  GRUNDY  SAY?" 


"  MRS.  GRUNDY,"  in  the  play,  is  an  impersonation  of 
the  conventionalism  of  the  world  :  custom,  habit,  fashion, 
use  and  want,  are  all  represented  in  her.  She  may  be 
a  very  vulgar  and  common-place  personage,  but  her  power 
is  nevertheless  prodigious.  We  copy  and  imitate  her  in 
all  things.  We  are  pinned  to  her  apron-string.  We  are 
obedient  at  her  bidding,  are  indolent  and  complaisant, 
and  fear  to  provoke  her  ill-word.  "  What  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say  ?"  quells  many  a  noble  impulse,  and  destroys 
many  a  germ  of  self-dependent  action. 

Men  think  within  circles,  act  in  sections,  belong  to 
certain  ranks  and  classes,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
conventional  standard.  This  man  belongs  to  this  sect, 
another  to  that  party ;  and  so  on  throughout  society. 
Tell  me  in  what  class  a  man  is  born,  and  I  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  tell  you  what  his  opinions  are, — not  his 
own  opinions,  for  few  men  work  out  their  own, — but  the 
opinions  of  his  class  reflected  in  him.  When  young, 
we  are  not  trained  hoiv  to  think,  but  what  to  think. 
This  holds  throughout  society.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general,  though  unconscious,  conspiracy  amongst  men 
against  the  individuality  and  manhood  of  each  other.  We 
discourage  self-reliance,  and  demand  conformity.  Each 
must  see  with  others'  eyes,  and  think  through  others' 
minds.  We  are  idolators  of  customs  and  observances, 
looking  behind,  not  forwards  and  upwards.  Pinned  down 
and  held  back  by  our  ignorance  and  our  weakness,  we  are 
afraid  of  standing  alone,  and  exploring  for  ourselves. 
We  think  of  the  world's  opinion,  and  sink  paralyzed 
in  awe. 

We  may  be  disposed  to  take  a  self-reliant  part — to 
strike  into  a  path  which  we  see  to  be  right — to  advocate 
a  cause  which  we  feel  to  be  true — to  embrace  new  opinions 
which  approve  themselves  to  our  judgments.  We  do  not, 
however,  ask  ourselves  on  such  occasions,  what  will  Duty 
say,  or  what  will  Truth  say,  but  a  much  meaner  question, 
what  will  People  say,  or  "what  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
say?"  for  already  we  are  a  part  of  some  class,  sect,  or 
party,  each  one  of  which  has  its  "  Mrs.  Grundy."  Born 
and  immured  within  the  circle  drawn  by  her,  we  dare  not 
overleap  it ;  our  mind  has  been  moulded  to  her  conven- 
tionalisms, prejudices,  antipathies,  likings  and  uislikings, 
Stereotyped  opinion.?  and  phrases ;  she  keeps  the  keys  of 


that  great  Bastile,  and  we  have  not  the  courage — perhaps 
I  not  the  power — to  break  out  of  it.  The  moral  cowardice 
we  have  imbibed  holds  us  fast. 

There  is  not  any  more  ingenious  method  of  self-torture 
which  man  can  devise  than  this  "  fear  of  the  folk,"  as 
|  they  call  it  in  Scotland.  We  are  no  less  ready  to  scourge 
ourselves  in  this  way  than  others  are  to  scourge  us.  We 
refuse  to  rely  upon  our  own  sense  of  what  is  right,  or  to 
repose  upon  our  own  individuality,  but  cling  to  others  in 
the  hope  of  their  good  opinion  ;  as  if  a  man's  worth  were 
not  in  himself,  in  his  own  soul-free,  sovereign  action. 
Thus  do  we  reduce  ourselves  to  the  position  of  cyphers 
in  the  world  ;  peep  and  skulk  about  with  the  air  of  inter- 
lopers; become  mei-e  weather-vanes,  to  indicate  which 
way  the  opinion  of  others  is  blowing.  Thus  are  error, 
fraud  and  injustice,  perpetuated  from  one  age  to  another; 
and  thus  are  the  most  formidable  of  all  barriers  inter- 
posed in  the  way  of  human  progress.  Our  free  action 
is  circumscribed  ;  we  dare  not  look  beyond  our  sect ; 
we  must  not  quit  our  party ;  we  cannot  venture  an  opinion 
contrary  to  that  of  our  class.  Conventionalism  rules  all ; 
and  we  are  afraid  to  step  out  into  the  free  air  of  indepen- 
dent thought  and  action.  We  refuse  to  plant  ourselves 
upon  our  own  instincts,  and  to  vindicate  our  own  spiritual 
freedom.  We  are  content  to  bear  others'  fruit,  not  our  own. 

In  private  concerns,  the  same  spirit  is  equally  dele- 
terious in  result.  We  live  as  society  directs,  each  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  our  class.  We  have  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  it.  We  dress,  and  eat,  and  live  in 
our  houses,  conformably  to  the  "  Grundy"  law.  We  must 
conform,  though  the  order  were  to  flatten  our  heads,  as 
certain  Indians  do,  or  cramp  our  toes,  as  the  Chinese 
"  Mrs.  Grundy"  directs.  So  long  as  we  do  all  this  we 
are  respectable,  according  to  our  class  notions.  Thus 
many  rush  open-eyed  upon  misery,  for  no  better  cause 
than  a  foolish  fear  of  "  the  world."  They  are  less  re- 
gardless of  their  own  happiness  than  of  the  fear  of  what 
others  will  say  of  them ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
those  who  might  probably  raise  the  voice  of  censure  or 
disapproval,  are  not  the  wise  or  the  far-seeing,  but  far 
oftener  the  foolish,  the  vain,  and  the  short-sighted. 

We  are  ready  enough  to  admit  the  propriety  of  paying 
a  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  a  due  regard  to 
public  decorum.  But  in  the  cases  to  which  we  refer,  tlii3 
may  be,  and  often  is>  carried  to  an  extent  which  is  mos<5 
injurious,  and  productive  only  of  constant  turmoil  and 
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misery.  By  cultivating  this  over-sensitiveness  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  we  lay  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of 
tatlers  and  busybodies  of  all  sorts,  set  ourselves  up  as 
marks  for  the  shafts  of  coxcombs  and  witlings,  which  are 
the  destruction  of  every  really  generous  and  heartfelt 
sentiment  springing  up  in  man's  nature ;  and  especially 
do  we  give  an  increased  power  to  that  little-worth  class  of 
people,  who  are  so  ready  to  sneer  at  everything  save  im- 
pudent vice  and  successful  crime. 

Where  too  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others  is 
regarded  as  of  high  importance,  attention  will  necessa- 
rily be  drawn  away  from  the  practice  of  upright,  consistent 
conduct,  and  the  ties  of  morality  will  incur  a  risk  of  being 
in  every  way  loosened.  If  we  pay  attention  too  exclusively 
to  "  what  people  will  say,"  in  our  pursuit  of  happiness, 
there  is  very  little  hope  of  our  ever  reaching  it.  It  will 
only  be  to  realize  the  fable  of  "  The  Old  Man,  the  Boy, 
and  the  Ass."  Veer  and  change  as  we  may,  to  suit  the 
notions  of  others,  there  will  always  be  found  some  ready 
to  complain,  most  probably  persons  to  whom  we  owe 
nothing,  and  from  whom,  in  our  time  of  difficulty  and 
trial,  we  have  to  expect  nothing.  Were  the  time  and  the 
thought  that  are  spent  in  conjecturing  "what  the  world 
will  say,"  and  endeavouring  to  adapt  our  ways  to  its 
opinion,  bestowed  upon  regulating  our  lives  according 
to  conscience,  and  cultivating  our  own  minds  and  hearts, 
how  many  practical  evils  would  be  abated !  how  many 
self-tortures  avoided !  how  many  lofty  pleasures  created 
and  increased  ! 

The  author  of  "  Essays  written  in  the  intervals  of 
Business,"  well  observes  that — "  A  great  deal  of  discom- 
fort arises  from  over-sensitiveness  about  what  people  may 
say  of  you  or  your  actions.  This  requires  to  be  blunted. 
Consider  whether  anything  that  you  can  do  will  have 
much  connection  with  what  they  will  say.  And  besides, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  say  anything  at  all 
about  you.  Many  unhappy  persons  seem  to  imagine  that 
they  are  always  in  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  assembled 
world  as  spectators ;  whereas  all  the  while  they  are  play- 
ing to  empty  benches.  They  fancy  too,  that  they  form 
the  particular  theme  of  every  passer-by.  If,  however, 
they  must  listen  to  imaginary  conversations  about  them- 
selves, they  might,  at  any  rate,  defy  the  proverb,  and 
insist  upon  hearing  themselves  well  spoken  of. 

"  Well,  but  suppose  that  it  is  no  fancy  ;  and  that  you 
really  are  the  object  of  unmerited  obloquy.  What  then  ? 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  in  that  case  the  abuse  does  not 
touch  you ;  that  if  you  are  guiltless  it  ought  not  to  hurt 
your  feelings  any  more  than  if  it  were  said  of  another 
person,  with  whom  you  are  not  even  acquainted.  You 
may  answer,  that  this  false  description  of  you  is  often  be- 
lieved in  by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  of  importance  to 
your  welfare.  That  certainly  is  a  palpable  injury ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  bearing  up  against  it  is  to  endeavour  to 
form  some  just  estimate  of  its  nature  and  extent.  Measure 
it  by  the  worldly  harm  which  is  done  to  you.  Do  not  let 
your  imagination  conjure  up  all  manner  of  apparitions  of 
scorn,  and  contempt,  and  universal  hissing.  It  is  partly 
your  own  fault  if  the  calumny  is  believed  in  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  you,  and  in  whose  affections  you  live. 
That  should  be  a  circle  within  which  no  poisoned  dart 
can  reach  you.  And  for  the  rest,  for  the  injury  done 
you  in  the  world's  estimation,  it  is  simply  a  piece  of  ill- 
fortune,  about  which  it  is  neither  wise  nor  decorous  to 
make  much  moaning." 

It  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  very  pitiful  sight,  to  see 
a  strong-minded  man — one  who  is  capable  of  fulfilling  a 
noble  destiny — enslave  himself  to  the  false  opinion  of 
*'  the  world,"  ardently  desirous  of  freedom,  yet  con- 
fining himself  within  a  miserable  strait  -  waistcoat ; 
eager  to  advance,  yet  hugging  the  chains  which  he  has 
bound  about  himself,  and  rattling  them,  as  if  in  triumph, 
in  the  train  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy."  He  will  not  dare  to 
violate  an  established  rule  in  ceremony,  to  neglect  a  new 


freak  of  fashion,  to  withstand  the  encroachment  of  agree- 
able vices,  or  to  lift  up  a  finger  against  the  absurdities  of 
his  class ;  for  he  fears  the  pointed  finger  of  that  caste 
which,  perhaps,  in  his  heart  he  despises ;  and  he  bows 
down  before  it,  abjuring  his  very  manhood.  Not  very 
long  ago,  duelling  was  a  fashion  to  which  "  men  of  ho- 
nour" were  compelled  to  succumb.  The  man  who  refused 
to  accept  a  challenge,  would  have  been  "  cut" — and  what 
man  of  fashion  would  venture  to  brave  the  fashionable 
world's  sentence  ?  Now,  however,  thanks  to  Lord 
Campbell's  law,  the  duellist  takes  no  higher  a  position  in 
the  dock  than  the  felon  j  and  duelling  is  now  put  an  end 
to  as  one  of  our  social  practices, — not  so  much  because 
the  tone  of  fashionable  morality  is  improved,  as  because 
the  legalist  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  duellist  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Mannings  and  the  Greenacres.  There 
are,  however,  other  social  practices  equally  bad,  to  which 
men  yet  submit  to  be  enslaved ;  and,  rather  than  brave 
and  defy  them,  they  will  succumb  and  conform.  They 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  "  the 
world's  "  contumely,  and  to  walk  erect  through  the  hisses 
spit  out  at  them  by  those  who  are,  perhaps,  too  low  in 
the  scale  of  virtue  to  respect  it  in  any  shape. 

We  still  want  an  infusion  of  greater  moral  courage 
throughout  society.  We  want  honester  purposes,  higher 
aims,  truer  impulses.  We  want  emancipation  of  indi- 
viduality. Let  each  man  be  himself,  not  reflect  the  being, 
the  opinion,  the  will  of  another.  Children  may  be  edu- 
cated into  such  self-reliance,  and  early  trained  to  the 
development  of  their  free,  spiritual,  and  moral  nature. 
The  invisible  fetters,  the  moral  tyranny,  which  now  bind 
up  and  restrain  the  best  impulses  of  our  being,  once 
broken  and  destroyed,  then  farewell  to  the  blighting 
influence,  to  the  slavish  dominion  of  the  now-formidable 
"  Mrs.  Grundy." 


SUPERSTITIONS   CONNECTED  WITH   PLANTS. 

MAN  is  a  reflex  of  the  Universe.  There  is  one  all-per- 
vading soul  in  the  human  family.  That  is  the  principle 
by  which  all  are  bound  and  knit  together  in  a  holy  and 
eternal  brotherhood.  This  everlasting  spirit  ebbs  and 
flows  within  itself,  like  the  waters  of  a  great  sea.  Indi- 
vidual minds,  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and 
sorrows,  are  but  the  ever-shifting  waves  upon  the  surface  of 
this  unfathomed  deep.  The  great  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions by  which  men  are  moved  to  and  fro,  and  which 
constitute  the  prevailing  features  of  every  period  of 
history,  are  but  the  tidal  waves  which  ever  flow  and 
recede  upon  each  other,  and  thereby  accomplish  a  cycle 
of  their  own.  The  soul  goes  out  into  the  shoreless 
eternity  to  commune  with  the  common  mind,  and  to 
seek  sympathies  in  its  own  etherial  world,  and  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  that  mighty  sea ; 
as  the  dove  went  out  from  the  ark  on  the  fourth  day,  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated.  All  history  is  a  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  cyclean  change.  The  great  tide  rolls  ever 
forward,  and  there  is  a  point  where  it  is  ever  highest  for 
the  time.  It  is  obedient  to  the  influence  of  superior  forces 
and  higher  impulses,  as  the  tide-waves  of  the  sea  are 
obedient  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon. 

For  this  reason,  one  common  idea  pervades  the  whole 
human  family.  And  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  flow  and  j 
melt,  and  coalesce  with  each  other,  so  all  thoughts  flow  i 
and  melt  in  the  great  common  mind  of  humanity,  and  i 
are  the  property  of  all  individual  men.  The  emanation 
of  one  mind  may  become  the  thought  and  purpose  of  \ 
every  other.  So  it  is,  that  as  all  men  are  of  the  same  ! 
self-existing  mind,  that  they  have  identical  thoughts  and  i 
purposes,  and  identical  modes  of  expression,  and  one  j 
great  and  common  destiny.  Men  can  act  only  in  obe-  | 
dience  to  the  laws  of  their  being ;  and  every  great  era  of  j 
the  human  mind,  whether  of  struggle  and  strife,  or  of 
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peace  and  intelligence,  is  but  an  endeavour  of  the  one 
great  law  for  its  own  fulfilment ;  as  the  lashing  surges 
thrown  up  by  the  howling  storm  are  but  the  struggles  of 
the  water  to  maintain  a  level. 

The  savage  who  kneels  upon  the  burning  sands,  and 
who  pours  forth  his  soul  in  the  worship  of  the  noon-day 
sun,  is  moved  by  the  self- same  influence  as  that  which 
prompts  the  more  refined,  but  less  fervent  piety,  of  his 
civilized  brother.  The  native  of  the  solitary  wilds  and 
luxuriant  forests  of  the  south,  looks  for  another  world 
teeming  with  fruits  and  stocked  with  deer,  beyond  those 
blue  mountains  where  he  sees  the  sun  go  down  in  majesty 
at  night ;  and  that  burning  desire  in  his  breast,  is  but  a 
parallel  for  the  yearning  in  us,  for  a  bright  world  of  glory 
and  joy  beyond  the  azure  brink  of  those  eternal  shores. 
Then  why  this  outcry  against  superstition  and  idolatry  ? 
All  men  worship  the  same  God.  Is  it  not  a  sacred  thing 
to  see  those  fierce  and  barbarous  men  kneeling  fervently 
and  humbly  like  little  children,  and  imploring  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  their  endeavours  ?  What  if  they  make 
their  orisons  to  the  rising  sun,  or  to  the  sentinel  stars 
that  keep  watch  over  them  by  night,  or  to  the  flowers 
that  bloom  on  their  own  native  wilds,  and  which  breathe  a 
holy  language  to  their  hearts ;  if  their  souls  are  truly 
uplifted,  and  inspired  with  reverence  and  awe  ?  What 
marvel  if  the  people  of  Egypt  should  become  imbued 
with  lofty  aspirations,  when  they  saw  their  broad  rivers 
covered  with  magnificent  flowers  ?  When  the  waters 
were  skirted  by  gorgeous  beds  of  white  water-lilies, 
sometimes  edging  the  shores  with  a  deep  waving  border 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  heaving  with  every  undulation  of 
the  stream ;  sometimes  running  up  hi  broad  alleys,  be- 
tween the  flags  and  reeds,  and  making  the  sacred  river 
a  fit  abode  for  its  presiding  deities  ?  They  dedicated  these 
glorious  flowers  to  the  moon.  They  were  emblems  of 
purity  and  chastity.  The  bands  of  virgin  priestesses  who 
ministered  in  the  temples,  wore  them  wreathed  in  their 
hair,  on  solemn  and  festive  occasions,  as  their  most  ap- 
propriate ornament.  The  blossoms  of  the  lotus  *  were 
gathered  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  the  altars  of  the  temples  adorned  therewith.  The 
flower  was  made  the  resting  place  of  Gods.  Pictures 
were  painted,  in  which  the  deities  were  represented  sitting 
on  the  lotus  flowers ;  and  these  were  held  over  the  dying 
to  animate  their  souls  with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  The 
priest  ministered  to  the  inward  intuitions  of  the  expiring 
sufferer,  and  so  became  to  him  an  angel.  The  Egyptians 
were  imbued  with  the  poetry  of  the  beautiful,  and  mingled 
the  objects  of  external  nature  with  their  superstitions  and 
religious  observances.  So  were  the  ancient  Britons. 
They  worshipped  God  within  the  vaulted  avenues  of  his 
own  wide-stretching  forests,  beneath  the  shadows  of  his 
own  trees.  What  a  glorious  temple  for  human  worship 
— with  the  giants  of  the  forest,  the  mighty  oaks  and 
beeches,  for  its  walls ;  and  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky  for  a 
roof;  and  the  winds  making  solemn  music  among  the 
high  tree-tops,  in  harmony  with  their  hymns  of  praise. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  temples  made  with  bands ;  if  the  well 
of  thy  heart  is  not  yet  dry,  go  out  into  nature  and  seek 
her  sacred  impulses,  and  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  thou 
shalt  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  word  Druid  was  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Sfrvs  "  oak,"  from  the  custom 
of  the  Druids  teaching  in  forests.  This  is  supported  by 
Pliny,  Salmasius,  and  Vigenere.  Bovet  obtains  the 
word  from  the  old  British  or  Celtic  derw,  "  oak,"  whence 
he  takes  Sjivs  to  be  derived.  It  matters  little  now 
which  language  should  have  the  priority.  The  Druids 
considered  the  oak  a  sacred  plant ;  it  was  the  emblem  and 
token  of  the  Almighty's  presence,  and  all  that  grew  upon 


*  The  Nymphaaa  nelumbo,  closely  allied  to  Nymp/uea  alba,  or 
white  water  lily  of  Britain,  is  the  lotus  of  the  East ;  the  theme  of 
legend  and  song  in  every  age  of  oriental  literature. 


it  was  hallowed,  and  considered  as  coming  direct  from 
heaven.  They  adorned  their  heads  with  chapletg  of  its 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  altars  were  strewed  with  it  and 
encircled  with  its  boughs.  The  misletoe,  which  grew  upon 
the  oak,  was  considered  the  most  sacred  gift  of  heaven  ; 
it  gave  fertility  to  man  and  beast,  and  was  a  specific 
against  all  kinds  of  poison.  It  was  solemnly  sought  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  when  found,  was  hailed 
with  the  most  rapturous  joy.  Then  preparations  were 
made  for  performing  the  sacrifice.  Two  white  bulls 
were  brought  and  fastened  to  the  tree  by  the  horns,  and 
the  Arch- Druid,  robed  in  white,  and  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  ascended  the  tree  to  crop  the  misle- 
toe with  a  golden  pruning-hook,  while  the  people  shouted 
their  joyful  acclamations.  Having  secured  the  sacred 
plant,  he  descended  the  tree,  and  the  bulls  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  Deity  invoked  to  bless  his  benign  gift,  and 
render  it  efficacious  in  those  distempers  in  which  it  should 
be  administered.  The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  de- 
volved the  care  of  their  health  on  the  Druids,  and  these 
priests  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  curing  all  diseases ; 
and  in  such  high  esteem  were  they  held,  that  the  most 
implicit  faith  was  reposed  in  them  to  accomplish  things 
utterly  impossible.  It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  that  all  internal  diseases  proceeded 
from  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  and  that  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  relief,  was  by  applying  to  the  priests  to  appease 
their  anger  by  religious  rites,  and  propitiatory  sacrifices. 
Indeed,  the  Gauls  and  Britons  frequently  sacrificed  one 
man  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  another.  "No- 
body doubts,"  says  Pliny,  "  that  magic  derived  its  origin 
from  medicine,  and  that  by  its  flattering  and  delusive 
promises,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  sublime  and 
sacred  part  of  the  art  of  healing." 

The  well  known  plant,  the  vervain,  was  a  Druidical 
plant.  By  certain  mystical  performances  with  it,  they 
were  enabled  to  predict  future  events.  After  libations  of 
honey  had  been  poured  forth,  it  was  gathered  with 
solemn  ceremony  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  on  a 
moonless  night ;  for  its  virtue  could  not  be  obtained  if 
gathered  when  either  the  sun  or  moon  looked  upon  it. 
In  digging  it  up,  the  left  hand  only  was  used.  It  was 
then  waved  aloft,  and  the  leaves,  stalk,  and  root,  dried 
separately  in  the  shade.  It  is  described  in  their  writings, 
as  "  cheerful,  placid  vervain,  which  has  been  borne 
aloft,  and  kept  apart  from  the  moon." 

From  it  they  prepared  an  ointment,  which  was  effica- 
cious not  only  in  curing  all  diseases,  but  in  conciliating 
friendships,  and  procuring  the  accomplishment  of  every 
wish. 

"  Yes,,  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  thy  lowly  flower, 
They  say  that  a  powerful  influence  dwells, 
And  that,  duly  culled  in  the  star-bright  hour, 
Thou  bindest  the  heart  by  thy  powerful  spells." 

The  hypencwm,  or  common  St.  John's  wort,  was  an- 
other Druidical  plant;  and  is  still  looked  upon  with 
superstitious  reverence  in  many  rural  districts,  as  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  a  spell  or  charm.  Many  curious  cere- 
monies are  still  performed  in  villages  on  Midsummer-eve, 
and  the  succeeding  morning,  distinguished  as  the  day 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  These  performances  have  a 
peculiar  interest  to  young  maidens  and  bachelors,  and 
like  those  of  Halloween,  in  Scotland,  are  believed  by  the 
superstitious  observers,  to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity  for  the 
coming  year,  and  enable  the  inquirers  to  prognosticate 
their  lot  for  married  or  single  life.  These  practices  still 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  In  Lower 
Saxony,  the  young  girls  gather  sprigs  of  St.  John's  wort, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  and  secretly  suspend  them  on  the 
walls  of  their  chambers,  with  certain  mysterious  cere- 
monies. The  state  of  the  plant  on  the  following  morning 
indicates  their  future  fate.  If  fresh  and  undrooping,  it 
foretells  a  prosperous  marriage ;  if  fading  and  dying,  the 
reverse.  .  The  plant  is  influenced  by  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  those  who  have  damp  walls  are 
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the  more  likely  to  nave  prosperous  marriages  than  those 
whose  walls  are  as  dry  as  they  should  be.  There  is 
wisdom  in  this,  the  sooner  the  former  are  married  and 
comfortably  housed,  the  safer  are  they  from  attacks  of 
rheumatism.  There  is  a  pretty  German  legend  of  this 
superstition,,  of  which  we  present  a  translation — 

"  The  young  maid  stole  through  the  cottage  door, 
And  blushed  as  she  sought  the  plant  of  power. 
"  Thou  silver  glow-worm,  oh  lend  me  thy  light ! 
I  must  gather  the  mystic  St.  John's  wort  to-night ; 
The  wonderful  herb  whose  leaf  will  decide 
If  the  coming  year  shall  make  me  a  bride." 

And  the  glow  worm  came 

With  its  silvery  flame, 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  nig'ht  of  St.  John  ; 
And  soon  as  the  young  maid  her  love-knot  tied, 

With  noiseless  tread 

To  her  chamber  she  sped 
Where  the  lovely  moon  her  white  beams  shed. 
"  Bloom  here,  bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  power, 
To  deck  the  young  maid  in  her  bridal  hour  !" 
But  it  drooped  its  head,  that  plant  of  power, 
And  died  the  mute  death  of  the  voiceless  flower  : 
And  a  withered  wreath  on  the  ground  it  lay, 
More  meet  for  a  burial  than  a  bridal-day 

And  when  a  year  was  passed  away, 

All  pale  on  her  bier  the  young  maid  lay ! 

And  the  glow-worm  came 

With  its  silvery  flame 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St.  John 
As  they  closed  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  cold  clay." 

A  very  large  class  of  superstitions  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  love  of  analogy,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  human  mind.  The  leaves  of  the  lung- 
wort are  spotted  like  the  animal  lungs ;  hence  its  name 
and  the  faith  in  its  curative  powers  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. The  lichen,  called  oak  lungs,  has  been  so  called 
from  the  same  supposed  resemblance  to  the  structure  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  plants  were  in- 
cluded among  the  remedies  for  bites  of  scorpions  and 
snakes  in  the  old  treatises  on  Herbs.  The  Echium  vul- 
gare  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  "viper's  bu- 
gloss."  The  spotted  stem  resembles  the  skin  of  a  snake, 
and  the  seeds  are  each  like  a  viper's  head ;  and  our 
forefathers,  who  looked  upon  these  marks  as  signs  of 
corresponding  virtues,  inferred  that  the  plant  must  prove 
the  best  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  viper.  Gerarde  says, 
the  sight  of  the  viper's  bugloss  would  drive  vipers  away 
from  the  spot,  and  the  seed  of  the  larkspur  had  a  still 
more  powerful  influence.  "  Its  vertues  are  so  forcible, 
that  the  herbe  only  thrown  before  the  scorpion,  or  any 
other  venomous  beast,  causeth  them  to  be  without  force 
and  strength  to  hurt ;  insomuch  that  they  cannot  move 
or  stir  until  the  herbe  be  taken  away."  In.  old  times  it 
was  universally  believed  that  King  Solomon  had  im- 
pi'essed  his  seal  upon  a  plant,  known  to  botanists  as  the 
Convallana  multiflora,  and  hence  the  plant  was  called 
Solomon's  Seal;  and  of  course  possessed  innumerable 
virtues.  From  these  exalted  opinions  of  the  qualities  of 
many  plants  have  arisen  the  many  strange  names  by 
which  they  are  known — as  holy  herb,  honour  and  praise, 
Paul's  betony,  fluellin,  scorpion  grass,  palsy  wort,  saint- 
foin,  holy-hay,  wicked  herb,  &c. 

Not  the  least  interesting  are  those  methods  resorted 
to  by  cur  ancestors  to  keep  evil  spirits  at  bay.  The  moun- 
tain ash,  or  rowan  of  the  rock,  was  a  famous  plant  for 
this  purpose ;  it  was  planted  near  to  houses,  and,  together 
with  the  admirable  plan  of  nailing  a  horse-shoe  over  the 
door,  would  certainly  preserve  the  inmates  from  witches. 
It  is  still  believed  by  the  Highland  peasantry,  that  a 
branch  of  the  rowan  carried  in  the  hand  will  defend  the 
bearer  from  charms  of  witchcraft.  The  dairymaid,  as 
she  drives  her  cows  to  the  pasture,  carries  a  branch  of 
tliis  tree  to  preserve  them  from  danger,  for  witches  are 
mightily  fond  of  tormenting  cows  and  spoiling  the  milk ; 
but  verily  they  turn  pale,  and  tremble  from  head  to  foot, 
When  they  behold  the  rowan-treo.  Do  you  know,  reader, 


that  at  Midsummer-night  the  witches  hold  their  revelries 
on  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  that  they  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  to  meet  together  at  that  festive  time.  This 
is  their  chorus  : — 

"The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  corn  is  green, 

Now  to  the  Brocken  the  witches  go  ; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen  ' 

Gathering,  wizard  and  witch,  below. 
Sir  Urean,  he  sitteth  aloft  in  the  air ; 
Hey  over  stock  !  and  hey  over  stone  . 
'Twixt  witches  and  incubi  what  shall  \-e  done? 
Tell  it  who  dare!  tell  it  who  dare  !" 

GOETHE. 

If  thou  fearest  the  witches,  reader,  go  and  find  the 
fern-seed,  and  render  thyself  invisible.  Nay,  do  not  j 
smile,  there  are  witches  now  tormenting  the  wicked  and 
the  idle.  Man's  very  heart  is  torn  asunder  by  them, 
when  he  forgets  to  do  his  duty.  Bovet  tells  of  one  who 
went  to  gather  fern-seed,  and  the  evil-spirits  whisked 
about  his  ears  like  bullets,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat  ; 
and  other  parts  of  his  body.  And,  although  he  believed  he 
had  secured  a  quantity  in  papers,  and  a  box  full  besides,  j 
he  found  all  empty.  If  he  had  gone  with  a  true  heart,  i 
and  walking  upright  in  God's  sunshine,  they  could  no 
more  have  dared  to  check  him,  than  to  assail  an  angel. 
That  this  power  of  invisibility  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  fern-seed,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  great  poet 
himself,  through  whose  mighty  heart  the  Universe  rolled 
its  everlasting  tide,  and  who  knew  all  the  mysteries  of  I 
heaven  and  earth.  "  We  have  the  recipe  of  fern-seed —  \ 
we  walk  invisible."  A  similar  illustration  occurs  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher — "  Why,  did  you  think  that  you  had 
Gyges'  ring,  or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ?"  And 
Ben  Jonson  says — "  I  had  no  medicine,  Sir,  to  go  in- 
visible; no  fern-seed  in  my  pocket."  If  the  fern  was 
gathered  on  the  night  of  St.  John,  no  end  of  mysteries 
might  be  performed  by  it ;  diseases  might  be  cured,  evil 
influences  prevented ;  witches  utterly  quashed,  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  individual  rendered  most  certain. 
Dioscorides  esteems  it  the  best  of  all  charms  against 
witchcraft,  and  Bovet  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that 
these  "  are  of  the  devil's  own  contriving ;  that  having 
once  ensnared  men  to  an  obedience  to  his  rules,  he  may 
with  more  facility  oblige  them  to  a  stricter  vassalage." 
Pliny  tells  us,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  that  it  must  be 
extremely  valuable  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  for  those 
creatures  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  beneath  it.  One 
species  of  fern,  Polipodium  vulgare,  was  considered  by 
the  old  writers  on  herbs,  as  a  certain  specific  against  me- 
lancholy ;  and  children  placed  upon  a  bed  of  green  fern 
would  certainly  be  cured  of  the  rickets. 

Beautiful  indeed,  and  teeming  with  rich  poetry,  are 
those  superstitions  of  the  East,  by  which  lovers  hold 
unseen  communion  with  each  other  by  means  of  flowers. 
They  breathe  a  lofty  spirituality,  and  flow  direct  from 
the  fresh  and  inexhaustible  springs  of  the  human  heart. 
Maidens,  whose  lovers  are  far  away,  gather  certain  plants, 
and  cast  them  upon  the  surface  of  a  flowing  river,  with 
various  mysterious  ceremonies.  They  believe  that  they 
thus  convey  their  remembrances  to  those  distant  friends 
whom  they  hold  most  dear.  And  by  watching  the  plants 
as  they  float  away,  they  obtain  an  omen  of  the  fortune 
which  has  befallen  the  adventurer,  and  a  prescience  of  his 
destiny.  Thomas  Moore  (God  bless  him)  has  given  & 
graphic  account  of  one  of  these  ceremonies. 

"  As  they  passed  along  a  sequestered  river  after  sun- 
set, they  saw  a  young  Hindoo  girl  upon  the  bank,  whose 
employment  seemed  to  them  so  strange,  that  they  stopped 
their  palanquins  to  observe  her.  She  had  lighted  a  small 
lamp,  filled  with  oil  of  cocoa,  and  placing  it  in  an  earthen 
dish,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  had  committed  it 
with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  stream,  and  was  now  anxiously 
watching  its  progress  down  the  current,  heedless  of  the 
gay  cavalcade  which  had  drawn  up  beside  her.  LA  fcA 
ROOKII  was  all  curiosity;-— when  one  of  her  attendAJIttf 
Who  hud  lived  upon  the  banks  Of  the  Ganges  'wlKdrfl  thia 
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ceremony  is  so  prevalent,  that  often  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  the  river  is  seen  glittering  all  over  with  lights, 
like  the  Oton-tala,  or  Sea  of  Stars),  informed  the  princess 
that  it  was  the  usual  way  in  which  the  friends  of  those 
who  had  gone  on  dangerous  voyages  offered  up  their 
vows  for  their  safe  return.  If  the  lamp  sunk  imme- 
diately, the  omen  was  disastrous ;  but  if  it  went  shining 
down  the  stream,  and  continued  burning  till  entirely  out 
of  sight,  the  return  of  the  beloved  object  was  considered 
as  certain." — LALLA  ROOKH. 

"  One  sends  a  vow  to  him  afar — 

Oh  !  never  can  the  heart 
Know  half  the  lovs  it  cherishes 
Until  it  comes  to  part. 

A  thousand  things  are  then  recalled, 

Though  scarcely  marked  at  in.-:  ; 
But  lingering  thoughts  in  after  hours 

Betray  how  they  were  nursed. 

Ah!  love  takes  many  shapes  ;  at  first 

It  comes  as  flashes  fly 
That  bear  the  lightnings  on  their  wings, 

And  then  in  darkness  die. 

But  after  comes  a  steadier  light, 

A  long  and  lasting  dream  ; 
Like  the  full  heaven  which  the  sun 

Flings  down  on  life's  dark  stream. 

There's  a  love  that  in  the  soul 

Burns  silent  and  alone, 
Though  all  of  earthly  happiness 

Has  long,  too  long  been  down. 

And  she,  amid  her  gladder  friends, 

Seems  pensive  on  the  strand, 
And  keeps  her  fairy  bark  unluunched 

Beside  her  trembling  hand." 

L.  K.  L. 

If  any  mortal  man  could  become  a  participator  in  the 
I  prayers  and  soul-breathings  of  these  Hindoo  girls,  when 
!  about  to  commit  their  flowers  to  the  stream,  he  would  be 
incomparably  blessed.  The  same  superstition  prevails 
in  Russia.  There  they  collect  certain  plants,  and  watch 
their  decay,  to  obtain  omens  of  the  safe  return  of  absent 
friends.  Von  Teitz  tells  us,  that,  after  the  feast  of  Whit- 
suntide, the  young  Russian  maidens  seek  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  and  fling  in  its  waters  wreaths  of  flowers. 
These  are  tokens  of  affection  to  absent  friends.  Our  own 
modern  Anacreon  thus  addresses  the  river  in  which  his 
supposed  wreaths  are  cast  : — 

"  Flow  on,  thou  shining  river  ; 

But  ere  thou  reach  the  sea 
Seek  Ella's  bow'r,  and  give  her 

The  wreaths  I  fling  o'er  thee, 
And  tell  her  thus  : — If  she'll  bo  mine, 

The  current  of  our  lives  shall  be, 
With  joys  along  their  course  to  shine 

Like  those  sweet  flowers  on  thee." 

And  who  shall  say  that  there  are  not  kind  angels 
ever  hovering  above  us  to  bear  these  missives,  and  to 
breathe  our  hopes  and  wishes,  and  dearest  aspirations 
into  the  souls  of  those  «ve  love,  and  surrounding  them 
with  sweet  images  and  recollections  ;  and  bringing  in  re- 
turn the  sighs  they  heave,  and  the  tears  they  shed  for  us.  I 
Truly,  the  visions  that  sometimes  surround  us,  and 
the  voices  that  sometimes  whisper  in  our  ears,  would 
seem  to  be  wafted  from  afar,  and  to  come  to  us  laden 
with  sweet  odours,  and  holy  breathings  of  love  and  af- 
fection. 

Faith  is  the  prevailing  idea  of  all  superstitions.  Faith, 
implicit  faith.  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  these 
charms  are  of  no  avail  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  put  aside 
the  power  of  faith  ?  Let  a  man  have  faith,  and  bolts, 
and  bars,  and  granite  hearts,  and  stubborn  wills,  shall 
yield  before  him  !  He  shall  possess  a  charm  ;  a  mighty 
unseen  influence  to  work  miracles.  Where  is  the  hero, 
the  patriot,  the  reformer,  the  conqueror,  who  has  been 
successful  without  faith  ?  It  is  the  soil  in.  which  laurels 
must  be  grown  for  victors.  Oh  !  so  dark  and  dread  are 
some  of  these  superstitions,  that  I  have  not  dared  to  tell 
them  I  But  God  so  willed  it  when  he  made  the  world, 
that  the  soul  of  man  should  pass  through  many  phases 


ere  this  light  should  dawn  upon  it.  Then  let  us  look  on 
these  mysteries  with  all  humility,  and  thank  God  that 
there  is  philosophy  at  the  bottom  of  them.  Better  for 
men  to  have  faith  in  oracles  and  miracles,  if  that  faith 
lead  them  into  p'cen  fields,  where  they  may  hear  the  voice 
of  Nature.  Better  to  be  cured  of  their  ills  by  faith,  than 
to  become  the  victims  of  villanous  quacks  and  howling 
empirics,  for  man,  after  all,  is  but  a  bundle  of  prejudices. 

Go  thou  into  the  sweet  solitudes  of  nature,  where  the 
trees  wave  in  the  golden  sunshine,  and  the  earth  is  ena- 
melled with  flowers  of  every  dye,  and  where  there  is 
glad  music  to  soothe  the  heart ;  go  and  gather  fern  seed, 
or  holy  herb,  or  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  if  it  but  lead  thee 
to  commune  with  nature  in  her  own  temple, — the  ever- 
lasting cathedral  of  the  living  GOD  ;  and  thou  shalt  be- 
come  the  possessor  of  unknown  joys  and  glorious  impulses. 
For  these  are  truly  medicines  for  the  soul.  Yes,  if  the 
pressure  on  the  mind  has  been  more  than  its  strength,  if 
the  frame  is  wasted  by  disease  or  anxiety,  the  "  joy  that 
bringeth  no  sorrow,"  the  balm  for  the  wounded  mind, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  sunny  glades,  the  green  cano- 
pies, and  the  life-imparting  breezes  of  nature.  When 
the  joys  of  youth  are  fled,  and  life  is  waning  in  its  course, 
let  the  sufferer  but  gladden  his  heart  with  a  sight  of  the 
wooded  hills,  and  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven,  then 
a  new  lustre  comes  upon  the  eye,  and  a  young  perception 
on  all  the  senses,  and  the  flame  of  life,  that  was  withering 
and  expiring  in  the  socket,  bursts  forth  again  in  glory 
and  joy,  under  the  holy  impulses  which  flow  from  na- 
ture's teeming  bosom. 

Why  is  man  the  inheritor  of  thoughts  which  encom- 
pass the  universe?  Why  is  he  gifted  with  a  God-like 
majesty  and  strength,  and  with  power  to  drag  nature, 
time,  space,  and  eternity,  into  his  vassalage  ?  The  out- 
ward fact  and  the  inward  idea  correspond.  The  roots 
of  all  things  are  in  man.  All  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  nature  are  solid  facts  in  the  human  soul. 
There  are  spiritualities  in  astronomy,  botany,  chem- 
istry, and  geology,  for  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
when  rightly  understood,  are  one.  And  truly  there  is 
a  mighty  influence  in  this,  struggling  to  bring  us,  by 
imperceptible  means,  into  higher  views  of  our  life  and 
destiny.  Are  we  not  admonished  in  all  this  out-lying 
eternity,  that  all  time  and  space  are  entombed  in  man's 
living  heart  ?  That  the  universe  rolls  its  everlasting  tide 
through  his  throbbing  bosom.  That  to  be  men,  we 
must  live  in  this  life.  That  we  must  grasp  the  everlasting 
present, — the  granite  fact  which  stands  palpably  before 
our  eyes.  That  we  must  tread  upon  the  cursed  materi- 
alities by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  which,  ever 
and  anon,  keep  tugging  at  our  heart-strings  j  for  every 
light  flashed  out  of  the  abyss  of  God  is  sent  for  a 
wise  and  holy  purpose.  The  laws  of  the  earth  aftd  the 
sky  are  the  laws  of  the  soul.  Let  us  greet  the  inflooding 
of  God  and  stand  uncovered  in  his  sunlight! — THE 
FUTURE  !  Reader,  wouldst  thou  seek  to  know  the  future? 
Wouldst  thou  unravel  the  mysterious  web  of  fate  to 
find  the  chord  on  which  thy  existence  is  suspended  ? 
Wouldst  thou  go  forward  into  the  unknown  and  un- 
existing  to  know  it  and  to  feel  it  ?  Wouldst  thou  stretch 
forth  thy  arm  to  grasp  that  shadow,  even  at  the  peril  of 
thy  soul  ?  Oh  !  go  not  to  gather  mistletoe  or  St.  John's 
wort ;  thou  mayest  work  thine  own  enchantment  without 
their  aid.  I  will  tell  thee  how  to  know  thy  future  des- 
tiny, and  I  will  tell  thee  how  to  make  it  a  glorious  future 
of  happiness  and  joy.  This  yearning  to  grasp  the  future 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  all  superstitions.  You  and 
I  are  equally  weak  here.  Every  man  has  a  prescience  of 
his  destiny  in  his  own  heart.  Good  to  yield  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  time,  when  we  are  prompted  from  within. 
To-morrow  cannot  come  till  to-day  is  past ;  all  that  is 
produces  that  which  is  to  be.  Let  us  perceive  that  our 
true  mission  on  this  rolling  orb  is  to  cast  our  light  upon 
its  darkness,  and  to  urge  forward,  by  shoulder  and  brain, 
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the  slow  revolving  cycles  of  progression.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  present  is ;  that  the  past  and  the  future 
are  equally  dreams  of  imagination,  the  present  is  the 
only  fact  to  us.  Let  us  then  no  longer  sit  moping  as 
doomed  slaves,  as  shadows  on  the  wall,  or  as  straws  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  But  hoping  and  loving  like  pious 
souls,  and  knowing  that  we  are  men,  let  us  gird  uj: 
our  loins,  and  dash  forward  with  manly  hearts  to  accom- 
plish the  cycle  of  this  everlasting  NOW — the  destiny 
of  to-day,  the  eternal  present  by  which  we  are  enwrapped 
and  surrounded,  and  which  alone  ever  can  exist. 

We  should  count  life  by  heart  throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

•HIS. 


HEALTH. 

WHO  shall  tell  the  worth  of  Health  ? 

Who  can  prize  the  valued  blessing  ? 
Better  than  the  untold  wealth, 

All  the  miser's  soul  possessing. 
Wealth  will  bring  its  weight  of  care, 
Doubts  and  dangers  are  its  share, 

On  the  weary  spirit  pressing. 

Oh !  how  priceless  is  the  boon  ! 

Nothing  its  delight  can  measure. 
Let  it  be  denied — how  soon 

Man  will  tire  of  scenes  of  pleasure  ! 
Health  alone  can  give  them  zest, 
All  who  feel  its  power  are  blest, 

'Tis  itself,  the  heart's  one  treasure. 

Look  at  him  who  toils  for  Fame ! 

Ere  its  time  his  head  is  hoary, 
That,  through  future  yeais,  his  name 

Bright  may  gild  his  country's  story : 
Yet,  when  all  his  toils  are  o'er, 
Health  and  Peace  he  knows  no  more, 

Such,  alas  !  is  Human  Glory. 

When  the  light  of  Health  has  fled, 
And  no  more  its  hues  are  glowing  ; 

When  around  Life's  slender  thread 
Dark  Disease  its  spell  is  throwing, 

Then  it  is,  and  then  alone, 

That  its  value  can  be  known, 

Choicest  gift  of  Heaven's  bestowing  ! 

When  in  sickness  we  have  pined, 

Still  to  Health  our  hopes  were  clinging, 

Oh  !  how  often  to  the  mind 
We  its  scenes  and  joys  were  bringing ! 

All  but  us  enjoyed  the  day, , 

All  around  seemed  bright  and  gay, 
And  we  heard  glad  voices  ringing. 

Where  the  slow  and  lingering  chime 
O'er  the  spirit  sends  a  chillness, 

As  we  mark  the  sands  of  Time 
Falling  in  the  hours  of  illness  ; 

Oh !  how  sweet  upon  our  ears 

Come  the  sounds  of  happier  years, 
Breaking  on  the  midnight  stillness ! 


B.  J.  HOWE. 


FILIAL  WORTH   REWARDED. 

"  My  tale  is  simple,  and  of  humble  birth, 
A  tribute  of  respect  to  real  worth." 

"  You  are  too  parsimonious,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Delancy  to 
one  of  his  clerks,  as  they  were  together  in  the  counting- 
house  one  morning.  "  Give  me  leave  to  say  that  you 
do  not  dress  sufficiently  genteel  to  appear  as  a  clerk  in  a 
fashionable  house." 


Henry's  face  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush,  and  a 
tear  trembled  on  his  manly  cheek. 

"  Did  I  not  know  that  your  salary  was  sufficient  to 
provide  more  genteel  habiliments,"  continued  Mr  D.,  "  I 
would  increase  it." 

"  My  salary  is  sufficient,  amply  sufficient,  Sir,"  replied 
Henry,  in  a  voice  choked  witli  that  proud  independence 
of  feeling,  which  poverty  had  not  been  able  to  divest  him 
of.  His  employer  noticed  the  agitation,  and  immediately 
changed  the  subject. 

Mr.  D.  was  a  man  of  immense  wealth  and  ample  bene- 
volence, he  was  a  widower,  and  had  but  one  child — a 
daughter — who  was  the  pride  of  his  declining  years.  She 
was  not  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  or  as  perfect  as  Venus, 
but  the  goodness,  the  innocence,  the  intelligence^  of  her 
mind,  shone  in  her  countenance,  and  you  had  but  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  to  admire  and  love  her. 
Such  was  Caroline  Delancy,  when  Henry  became  an 
inmate  of  her  father's  abode. 

No  wonder  then,  that  he  loved  her  with  that  deep 
and  devoted  affection — and,  reader,  had  you  known 
him  you  would  riot  have  wondered  that  that  love  was 
soon  returned,  for  their  souls  were  congenial ;  they  were 
cast  .in  virtue's  purest  mould — and,  although  their  tongues 
never  gave  utterance  to  what  they  felt,  yet  the  language 
of  their  eyes  told  it  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken.  Henry 
was  the  very  soul  of  honour,  and  although  he  perceived 
that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  Caroline,  he  still  felt  that 
he  must  conquer  at  once  the  passion  that  glowed  in  his 
bosom.  "  I  must  not  endeavour  to  win  her  young  and 
artless  heart,"  thought  he,  "I  am  penniless,  and  can- 
not expect  that  her  father  would  ever  consent  to  our 
union — he  has  ever  treated  me  with  "kindness,  and  I 
will  not  be  ungrateful."  Thus  he  reasoned,  and  he 
heroically  endeavoured  to  subdue  what  he  considered  an 
ill-fated  passion.  Caroline  had  many  suitors,  and  some 
who  were  fully  worthy  of  her ;  but  she  refused  all  their 
overtures  with  a  gentle  but  decisive  firmness.  Her  father 
wondered  at  her  conduct,  yet  would  not  thwart  her  incli- 
nations. 

He  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  wished  to  see  her 
happily  settled  before  he  quitted  the  stage  of  existence. 
It  was  long  ere  he  suspected  that  young  Henry  was  the 
cause  of  her  indifference  to  others.  The  evident  pleasure 
she  took  in  hearing  him  praised,  the  blush  that  over- 
spread her  cheek  whenever  their  eyes  met,  all  served 
to  convince  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  once  young  himself,  that  they  took  more 
than  a  common  interest  in  each  other's  welfare. 

Thus  satisfied,  he  forbore  making  any  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  but  was  not  as  displeased  at  the  supposition 
as  the  penniless  Henry  would  have  imagined. 

Henry  had  now  been  about  a  year  in  his  employ.  Mr. 
Delancy  knew  nothing  of  Henry's  family  ;  but  his  strict 
integrity,  his  irreproachable  morals,  his  pleasing  manners, 
all  conspired  to  make  him  esteem  him  highly.  He  was 
proud  of  Henry,  and  wished  him  to  appear,  in  dress  as 
well  as  manners,  as  respectable  as  any  one.  He  had 
often  wondered  at  the  scantiness  of  his  wardrobe,  for 
though  he  dressed  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
neatness,  his  clothes  were  almost  threadbare.  Mr.  D.  did 
not  think  this  proceeded  from  a  niggardly  disposition, 
and  he  determined  to  broach  the  subject,  and,  if  possible, 
ascertain  the  real  cause  j  this  he  did  in  the  manner  we 
have  related. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  took  place,  Mr.  Delancy 
left  home  on  business.  As  he  was  returning,  and  riding 
through  a  beautiful  village,  he  alighted  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage,  and  requested  a  drink.  The  mistress,  with  an 
ease  and  politeness  that  convinced  him  that  she  had  not 
always  been  the  humble  cottager,  invited  him  to  walk  in. 
He  accepted  her  invitation — and  here  a  scene  of  poverty 
and  neatness  presented  itself,  such  as  he  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  The  furniture,  which  consisted  of  no 
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more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  was  so  exquisitely 
clean  tliat  it  gave  charms  to  poverty,  and  cast  an  air  of 
comfort  all  around.  A  venerable  looking  old  man,  who 
had  not  seemed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  Mr.  D.,  sat 
leaning  on  his  staff;  his  clothes  were  ek-an  and  whole,  but 
so  patched,  that  you  could  have  scarcely  told  which  had 
been  the  original  piece. 

"  That  is  your  father,   I  presume,"  said  Mr.  D.,  ad- 
dressing the  lady. 
"  It  is,  Sir." 
"  He  seems  to  be  quite  aged." 

"  He  is  in  his  eighty-third  year — he  has  survived  all 
his  children  but  myself." 

"  You  have  seen  better  days." 

"  I  have  ;  my  husband  was  wealthy,  but  false  friends 
ruined  him  ;  he  endorsed  notes  to  a  great  amount,  which 
stripped  us  of  nearly  all  our  property,  and  one  misfortune 
followed  another  until  we  were  reduced  to  poverty.  My 
husband  did  not  long  survive  his  losses,  and  two  of  my 
children  soon  followed  him." 

"  Have  you  any  remaining  children  ?  " 

"  I  have  one,  and  he  is  my  only  support.  My  health 
is  so  feeble  I  cannot  do  much,  and  my  father  being  blind, 
needs  great  attention.  My  son  conceals  from  me  the 
amount  of  his  salary,  but  I  am  convinced  he  sends  me 
nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole  amount  of  it." 

"  Then  he  is  not  at  home  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  he  is  clerk  for  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

"  Pray  what  is  your  son's  name  ?" 

"  Henry  W /' 

"  Henry  W • ! "    exclaimed  Mr.  Delancy;  "why, 

he  is  my  clerk  !  I  left  him  at  my  house  not  a  fortnight 
since." 

Here  followed  a  succession  of  inquiries,  which  evinced 
an  anxiety  and  a  solicitude  that  a  mother  alone  can  feel, 
to  all  of  which  Mr.  D.  replied  to  her  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  You  know  our  Henry,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  his 
head  from  his  staff;  "well,  Sir,  then  you  know  as  worthy 
a  lad  as  ever  lived;  God  bless  him.  He  will  bless  him 
for  his  goodness  to  his  poor  old  grandfather,"  he  added, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  while  the  tears  chased  each  other 
down  his  cheeks. 

"  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  D., 
rising  and  placing  a  well-filled  purse  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  man.  "  He  is  a  worthy  young  man,  and  shall  not 
want  friends,  be  assured." 

He  left  the  cottage. 

"  Noble  boy,"  said  he,  mentally,  as  he  was  riding  lei- 
surely along,  ruminating  on  his  interview,  "  noble  boy, 
he  shall  not  want  wealth  to  enable  him  to  distribute  hap- 
piness. I  believe  he  loves  my  girl,  and  if  he  does  he 
shall  have  her,  and  all  my  property  in  the  bargain." 

Filled  with  this  project,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  the  true  state  of  their  hearts,  he  entered  the 
breakfast  room  next  morning  after  his  arrival  home. '  Ca- 
roline was  alone. 

"  So  Henry  is  about  to  leave  us  to  go  to  England  and 
try  his  fortune,"  he  carelessly  observed. 

"  Henry  about  to  leave  us!"  said  Caroline,  dropping 
the  work  she  held  in  her  hand,  "  about  to  leave  us,  and 
going  to  England  ! "  she  added,  in  a  tone  which  evinced 
the  deepest  interest. 

To  be  sure ;  but  what  if  he  is,  my  child  ? " 

<f  Nothing  Sir,  nothing— only  I  thought  we  should  be 
rather  lonesome,"  she  replied,  turning  away  to  hide  the 
tears  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  Tell  me,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  D.,  tenderly  embracing 
her,  "  tell  me,  do  you  not  love  Henry  ?  You  know  I 
wish  you  happiness,  my  child.  I  have  ever  treated  you 
with  kindness,  and  you  have  never,  until  now  hid  any 
thing  from  your  father." 

"Neither  will  I  now,"  she  replied,  hiding  her  face 
in  his  bosom.  "  I  do  most  sincerely  esteem  him,  but  do 


not  for  the  world  tell  him  so,  he  has  never  said  it  was 
returned." 

The  daughter  was  left  alone. 

"  Henry,"  said  he,  entering  the  counting-house,  "  you 
expect  to  visit  the  country  shortly,  do  you — I  believe  you 
told  me  so  ?" 

"  Yes  Sir,  in  about  four  weeks." 

"  If  it  would  not  be  too  inconvenient,"  rejoined  Mr. 
D.,  "  I  should  like  to  have  you  defer  it  a  week  or  two 
longer,  at  the  least." 

"  It  will  be  no  inconvenience,  Sir,  and  if  it  would 
oblige  you,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure." 

"  It  will  most  certainly  oblige  me,  for  Caroline  is  to  be 
married  in  about  six  weeks,  and  I  would  not  miss  having 
you  attend  the  wedding." 

"  I  cannot  stay  Sir — indeed  I  cannot !"  replied  Henry, 
forgetting  what  he  had  previously  said. 

"You  cannot  stay?"  replied  Mr.  D.,  "why  you  just 
now  said  you  could." 

"  Yes  Sir,  but  business  requires  my  presence  in  the 
country,  and  I  must  go." 

"  But  you  said  it  would  not  put  you  to  any  incon- 
venience, and  that  you  would  wait  with  pleasure." 

"  Command  me  in  any  thing  else,  Sir,  but  in  that  re- 
quest I  caimot  oblige  you,"  said  Henry,  rising  and  walk- 
ing the  floor  with  rapid  strides. 

Poor  fellow,  he  had  thought  his  passion  subdued  ;  but 
when  he  found  that  Caroline  was  so  soon,  so  irrevocably 
to  become  another's,  the  latent  spark  burst  forth  into  an 
inextinguishable  flame,  and  he  found  it  in  vain  to  endea- 
vour to  conceal  his  emotion. 

The  old  gentleman  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  earnest- 
ness. 

"  Henry,  tell  me  frankly,  do  you  love  my  girl  ?" 

"  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  Sir,"  replied  Henry,  un- 
conscious that  his  agitation  had  betrayed  him.  "  Had  I 
a  fortune  such  as  she  merits,  and  as  you,  Sir,  have  a  right 
to  expect,  I  should  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men, 
could  I  gain  her  love." 

"  Then  she  is  yours,"  cried  the  delighted  old  man ; 
"  say  not  a  word  about  property,  my  boy — true  worth  is 
better  than  riches.  I  was  only  trying  you,  Henry, 
and  Caroline  will  never  be  married  to  any  one  but 
yourself." 

The  transition  from  despair  to  happiness  was  great. 
For  a  moment  Henry  remained  silent,  but  his  looks  spoke 
volumes.  At  last  he  said, — 

"  I  scorn  to  deceive  you,  Sir, — I  am  poorer  than  what 
you  suppose — I  have  a  feeble  mother  and  an  aged  grand- 
father who  are — " 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it  all  Henry,"  said  Mr.  D.,  in- 
terrupting him.  "  I  know  the  reason  of  your  parsimony, 
as  I  called  it,  and  I  honour  you  for  it — it  was  that  which 
first  put  it  into  my  head  to  give  you  Caroline — so  she 
shall  be  yours,  and  may  God  bless  you  both." 

They  separated. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Henry  avowed  his 
love  to  Caroline,  and  solicited  her  hand,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  did  not  solicit  in  vain.  Caroline 
would  have  deferred  their  union  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
but  her  father  was  inexorable.  He  supposed  he  would 
have  to  own  a  falsehood,  he  said,  and  they  would  will- 
ingly have  him  shoulder  two  ;  but  it  was  too  much — en- 
tirely too  much — as  he  had  only  told  Henry  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  in  six  weeks,  and  he  could  not  for- 
feit his  word. 

"But,  perhaps,"  added  he,  apparently  recollecting 
himself,  and  turning  to  Henry,  "  we  shall  have  to  defer 
it  after  all,  for  you  have  important  business  in  the  country 
about  that  time." 

"  Be  merciful,  Sir,"  said  Henry,  smiling,  "  I  did  not 
wish  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  happiness." 

"I  am  merciful,  Sir,  and  for  that  reason  would  not 
put  you  to  the  inconvenience  of  staying.  You  said 
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you  would  willingly  oblige  me,  but  you  could  not— indeed 
you  could  not." 

"  You  have  once  been  young,  Sir,"  said  Henry 
"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  replied  he,  laughing  heartily, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  too  many  of  us  old  folks  forget  it ;  how- 
ever, if  you  can   postpone  your  journey,  I  suppose   we 
must  have  a  wedding." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  friends  of  Henry  were 
sent  for,  and  the  nuptials  solemnized  at  the  appointed 
time— and  that,  blessed  with  the  filial  love  of  Henry  and 
Caroline,  the  old  people  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  peace  and  happiness. 


COME    WHAT    MAY  ! 

A    LOVE    SONG. 

If  you  '11  join  your  heart  to  mine,  love, 

In  affection's  noble  creed, 
And  let  me  evermore  be  thine,  love, 

In  your  thought,  and  word,  and  deed  ; 
If  you  '11  journey  forth  with  me,  love, 

Through  Life's  forest,  dim  and  grey  ; 
We  '11  pick  the  bloom  of  summer  weather, 
And  gather  autumn  leaves  together, 

On  our  way ! 

I  shall  take  thee  from  a  home,  love, 

That  is  richer  far  than  mine,  i 
But  together  we  will  roam,  love, 

Though  we  must  on  thorns  recline. 
Life  may  bring  its  woes  and  sorrows, 

Clouding  all  our  onward  way  ; 
But  my  strongest,  best  endeavour 
Shall  be  to  make  thee  love  me  ever, 

Come  what  may  ! 

There  's  affection  that  will  fade,  love, 

When  'tis  tried  and  tempest  tost, 
And  endearments  that  are  made,  love, 

For  an  instant,  and  then  lost ; 
But  that  alone  is  God-like  loving 

Which  sees  a  life  beyond  to-day, 
Where  toil  and  trouble  fail  to  sever, 
And  heart  cleaves  unto  heart  for  ever, 

Come  what  may  1 

JOHNSON  BARKER. 


LUCY    DEAN; 
THE  NOBLE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 

BY    SJLVERPEN. 

(Continued from  page  344.) 
Matters  thus  put  in  train,  proceeded  rapidly,  for  the 
counsellor's  servant  had  mounted  his  hobby.  The  sum 
Mr.  Fortescue  so  kindly  added  to  her  savings,  afforded 
Lucy  an  additional  outfit ;  the  parish  was  generous  to 
Peg,  and  gave  her  a  small  sum  for  the  same  purpose 
and  in  less  than  a  week  the  ship  would  leave  the  London 
Docks.  As  this  time  of  departure  rapidly  approached 
for  most  of  her  outfit  was  already  on  board,  Lucy's  desire 
to  see  her  sister  Nelly  grew  the  more  intense ;  but  though 
for  several  days  she  had  traversed  the  town  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  been  assisted  in  her  inquiries  by  the  police 
she  could  hear  nothing  of  the  unhappy  girl ;  though  from 
circumstances,  it  was  presumed  that  she  still  workec 
for  Mrs.  Moss. 

On  this  particular  evening,  the  one  before  the  eve  oi 
her  departure,  she  sat  expecting  Mary,  who  had  written 
to  say,  that  being  in  town,  she  might  possibly  call  anc 
bid  her  farewell;  but  as  the  neighbouring  clocks  hac 
now  for  some  time  struck  nine,  Lucy  began  to  think  that 
the  promised  visit  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  til 
next  day,  and  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Fortescue' s  old  servant 
who  had  just  entered,  concurred. 


'  But  you  mustn't  take  on,  and  be  ill,  and  with  such 
a  deal  before  you,"  spoke  O' Flanagan,  mistaking  the  real 
buntain  ot  the  needlewoman's  tears,  "for  that  dear  little 
ady'll  be  here  to-morrow,  I  am  sure.     And  as  for  the 
•est,  think  what  a  deal  o'friends  you  have  got.     Isn't 
here  dear    old    master,    as    is   a  host   in    himself,  isn't   j 
;here    this    dear    young  lady   who  has    been    thinking 
>f  you   in    so   many  ways ;    isn't    poor     Peg    as   kind 
as  can  be ;  isn't  there  old  Brutus,  who  has  taken  care  I 
of  Sweet,  and  reared  little  ones,  and  built  them  a  great   ; 

sea  cage,'  as  he  calls  it,  with  store  enough  of  seed, 
sugar,  and  ladies'  fingers,  for  a  voyage  three  times  round 
lie  world.  Isn't  there  all  these,  and  isn't  there  me, 
hough  a  very  humble  person.  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  you 
wouldn't  cry  so  if  you  would  only  think  how  hundreds, 
ay,  thousands,  have  to  go  forth  to  battle  hardly  with 
ife,  and  with  no  resource  but  honest  hearts  and  willing 
lands." 

'  Those  are  not  ungrateful  tears,  Mr,  O'Flanagan," 
still  wept  the  woman,  "  as  I  am  sure  time  will  prove,  but 
;hose  of  anguish  for  the  miserable  and  the  fallen,  whom 
[  must  leave  without  the  power  to  save  by  earnest  words. 
The  dead  I  have  bidden  farewell,  the  living  I  may  not." 
She  wept  unrestrainedly ;  and  the  old  man  allowed 
those  tears  to  flow,  for  he  was  casuist  enough  to  know 
that  therein  lay  consolation. 

As  she  thus  sat,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  the  door 
was  cast  suddenly  open  by  Peg,  who  tottering,  pale  as 
death,  and  nearly  speechless,  came  towards  her  mistress 
with  something  in  her  arms,  and  half-kneeling,  laid  it 
upon  her  lap.  Before  she  could  gasp  out  what  she  had 
to  say,  the  movement  of  what  was  thus  placed  on  Lucy's 
knees,  a  low,  short  cry,  and  her  own  quick  ear,  and 
quicker  heart,  made  Lucy  comprehend  the  whole  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  looking  down,  and  pulling  rapidly  aside  the 
ragged  shawl  wound  round  it,  she  saw  it  was  an  infant, 
Nelly's  infant,  for  it  had  the  same  golden  hair,  the  same 
delicate  features,  the  same  promise  of  beauty  which  had 
made  Nelly  the  flower  of  her  home.  But  for  many 
minutes  she  was  unconscious  to  all  around,  though  so 
tenaciously  grasping  the  baby,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  either  Peg  or  O'Flanagan  to  take  it  from  her  arms. 
As  she  slowly  recovered,  and  began  to  comprehend  her 
new  position,  and  this  new  claim  upon  her  love  and  duty, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  even  for  a  profound  master 
of  the  passions  to  tell,  whether  grief  or  joy  were  para- 
mount, for  she  laughed  and  cried  by  turns,  though  never 
for  a  moment,  even  whilst  the  tears  rained  down,  did  she 
cease  to  press  her  own  lips  to  the  baby's  face.  As  this 
half  incoherent,  half  impulsive  passion  waned  down,  she 
was  glad  to  find  herself  alone  with  little  Peg,  who,  weep- 
ing too,  was  kneeling  by  her  side. 

"  Won't  we  be  good  to  it,  mum,"  she  sobbed,  "won't 
I  nurse  it,  and  take  care  of  it,  and  do  the  best  I  can 
for  it;  as  I'm  sure  Miss  Nelly  would " 

At  this  name  of  the  unhappy  mother,  Lucy  rose  as  if 
to  move  to  the  door,  but  the  girl,  guessing  her  intentions, 
restrained  her. 

" It's  no  use  you  going,  missis,"  she  said,  "for  when 
the  poor  cretur  put  the  baby  in  my  arms  to  bring,  she 
said  it  would  be  no  use  your  trying  to  find  her." 

"  How,   when,    where "    and  the  woman's    voice 

was  again  stayed  by  incoherent  sobs  and  caresses. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  mum,"  spoke  Peg,  "  that  poor  cretur 
had  been  sitting  on  a  door-step  nigh  here  for  several 
nights,  as  I  passed  her  more  than  once  not  knowing 
who  she  was.  But  to-night  when  she  had  looked 
round  and  found  no  one  to  be  nigh,  she  hurried  up 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  was  the  girl  Mrs.  Moss  told  her 
about,  and  when  I  said  so,  she  put  this  dear  little  cretur 
in  my  arms,  and  bid  me  bear  it  safely  to  you,  and  to  tell 
you  to  love  it  for  her  sake ;  and  to  fancy,  its  name  being 
Nelly,  that  it's  her  again,  young,  and  pure,  and  good ;  and 
here  she  couldn't  say  more  about  it,  she  cried  so,  poor 
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thing.  But  by-and-by,  ufter  kissing  the  baby  again  and 
again,  she  came  back  to  say,  that  you  mustn't  try  to  find 
her  out,  as  she  had  taken  her  path  that  night  and  must 
follow  it,  and  then  she  bid  me  go  in,  and  I  did  not  see 
her  again,,  though  I  know  she  went  down  the  street  cry- 
ing a  deal,  mum." 

In  a  few  minutes,  O'Flanagan  came  in  again,  having 
at  the  first  mention  of  Nelly's  name,  gone  in  search  of 
her,  and  now  he  sat  down  to  share  the  counsel  of  the 
weeping  woman. 

"  I  cannot  go  now,"  said  Lucy,  "I  cannot  take  this 
baby  across  the  ocean,  I  must  remain  to  keep  it  from 
the  parish,  I—  She  stopped,  for  even  in  her  grief, 

nature  prompted  her  to  what  was  fine  and  tender- 
souled. 

O'Flanagan  coughed  several  times,  was  silent  for  an 
instant  or  two;  and  then,  after  taking  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  smoothing  the  ringlets  round  its  forehead,  kissing 
its  sleeping  eyes,  and  the  pink  sea-shell  lining  of  its  little 
hand,  he  said,  "  It  shall  go,  sich  little  souls  as  these, 
Lucy,  wasn't  made  for  parishes  and  workhouses.  No  ! 
so  if  it  be  a  bit  more  money  to  pay,  it  shall  go ;  for 
though  I  shouldn't  like  to  ask  too  much  from  dear  old 
master,  as  looking  like  a  liberty  taken  with  one  of  his 
dignity,  I've  got  a  few  pounds  by  me,  and  I'll  spare 
enough  to  plant  this  little  flower  in  a  new  soil.  And 
there's  to-morrow  to  settle  everything." 

It  was  late  that  night  before  the  kind  old  man  with- 
drew, and  later  still  when  Lucy,  with  this  new  claim  upon 
her  love  and  care,  sunk  to  rest.  The  early  morning 
brought  a  hurried  note  from  Miss  Austen,  to  say  that 
Lucy  must  embark,  bear  herself  through  all  her  cares  with 
fortitude,  and  that  she  should  be  at  Gravesend  to  bid  her 
farewell  at  the  proper  time.  From  this,  Lucy  concluded 
that  Miss  Austen  knew  something  of  Nelly  and  the 
baby. 

As  well  she  might.  For  coming  late  that  same  night 
in  a  cab  to  see  Lucy,  and  alighting  at  the  corner  of  the 
narrow  street,  there  approached  her,  as  she  came  along 
the  pavement,  a  woman,  who  after  turning  to  look  back 
several  times  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  hurried  past 
Mary  a  step  or  two,  and  then,  still  witly  swifter  step, 
crossed  the  street  towards  a  narrow  lane,  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  broad  and  flowing  river.  Her  momentary 
glance,  joined  with  the  'woman's  manner,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  Lucy's  home,  led  Mary  to  rightly  guess  that 
this  was  Nelly  Dean ;  and  the  more  convinced  of  this, 
as  the  woman's  steps  led  onward  to  the  river,  she  hastened 
after  her.  This  narrow  lane  or  gulley  led  on  to  a  sort  of 
open  wharf  or  quay,  deserted  for  the  night  by  bargemen 
and  labourers,  though  still  the  heavy-laden  steamers  and 
the  smaller  craft  passed  city-ward  on  the  far-off  shore,  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  It  was  just  that  space  of 
time  too  where  evening  sinks  duskly  into  night;  and 
little  more  light  was  seen  than  that  cast  from  the  steamers 
on  the  eddies  of  the  tide,  or  any  sound  more  loud  was 
heard  than  the  gurgle  of  the  waves  upon  the  wharf  bank. 
Reaching  this  lonely  place  unperceived,  as  she  fancied  in 
her  mad  wildness,  the  desperate  woman  cast  off  her  tat- 
tered bonnet,  and  waiting  for  the  instant  till  a  heavy-laden 
steamer  passed  by,  and  whose  lights  cast  in  a  flash  upon 
her,  for  the  instant  showed  the  rich  golden  colour  of  her 
hair,  as  it  swept  down  unfastened  on  her  shoulders,  as 
well  as  the  chalky  pallor  of  her  face,  she  attempted  to 
spring  forward  as  far  into  the  rapid  waters  as  she  could, 
but  her  step  between  life  and  death  was  stayed,  and 
some  one,  one  of  her  own  sex,  stood  courageously  be- 
tween her  and  the  surging  waters. 

"  Woman,"  spoke  the  stern  and  earnest  voice  of  truth, 
"the  sins  of  this  world  need  reparation  here.  What 
would  you  do?" 

For  a  moment,  the  wretched  girl,  with  a  sort  of  blind 
ferocity,  strove  to  elude  the  restraining  arms,  and  in  the 
struggle,  griped  them  as  a  vice  its  wedge  or  nail ;  then 


as  the  voice  entreated  once  again,  crouched  like  a  hound 
beneath  the  keeper's  lash;  and  then  at  last,  all  woman, 
fell  weeping  down  before  the  feet  of  her,  who  of  all 
women,  most  could  save  and  most  could  pity  ! 

"  My  poor  one,  my  unhappy  one,"  spoke  Mary,  half 
kneeling  too  in  the  fervency  of  her  extreme  pity,  "  I 
know  you,  and  those  you  love,  and  I  must  save  you  if  I 
can — come  on — " 

"  Not  to  Lucy,  not  to  Lucy,"  wept  the  girl,  "  her  arms 
are  fitted  for  my  baby,  not  for  me." 

"  No !  by  no  means  that,  but  you  are  weak  and  ill, 
and  must  come  with  ine."  So  saying,  she  raised  up  the 
girl,  and  led  her  from  the  wharf,  up  the  narrow  street, 
and  so  on  till  she  could  call  a  cab,  into  which  she  helped 
her,  and  then  entered  too.  But  Nelly  did  not  speak 
another  word,  or  move,  except  when  Mary's  ungloved 
hand  touched  her  drooping  hair,  her  face,  or  fingers ; 
then,  hastily  looking  up,  she  took,  more  than  once,  the 
corner  of  her  tattered  shawl,  and  wiped  them,  as  a  sculp- 
tor wipes  a  precious  piece  of  alabaster. 

Knowing  a  poor,  though  respectable  person,  who  let 
her  house  to  humble  lodgers,  Mary  drove  there,  procured' 
a  room,  and  had  the  wretched,  half-starved,  drooping  girl 
put  to  bed,  and  some  tea  made  and  given  to  her.  When 
revived  by  this,  she  went  in  alone  and  knelt  down  be- 
side her. 

"Though  I  hope  you  will  think  over  your  rash  at- 
tempt, and  see  it  so  far  in  its  true  light  as  to  feel  it  to 
be  one  you  cannot  make  again,"  said  Mary,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  though  you  must  live,  you  must  not  see  Lucy 
before  she  sails.  It  might  weaken  her  resolves,  it  would 
possibly  do  no  good,  as  she  will  have  care  enough  in 
taking,  and  in  succouring  your  infant.  Neither  could  I,  as 
a  woman,  holding  large  duties  to  society,  sanction  your 
accompanying  your  sister,  even  if  circumstances  per- 
mitted it.  But  if,  after  a  time,  as  you  are  now  free  from 
the  burden  of  your  child,  if  when  better,  and  you  leave 
this,  you  will  go  for  a  few  months'  probation  into  an 
asylum,  which  at  my  request  will  instantly  receive  you ; 
if  through  this  probation  you  go  steadily  and  well,  and 
diligently  improve  yourself  in  such  duties  as  may  be 
needful,  you  shall  come  to  me,  and  be  my  servant ;  and 
from  every  human  creatiirft  I  will  conceal  the  past.  Thus 
giving  you  fullest  power  to  redeem  that  past; ;  and  fittingly, 
and  womanly  in  that  newer  land,  take  your  child,  and  by 
that  very  act  of  reparation,  more  nobly  and  more  truly, 
to  your  heart.  This  is  it,  but  faith  and  love  to  me 
must  go  before." 

The  girl  raised  herself  feebly  on  her  pillow,  not  answer- 
ing for  some  minutes,  only  looking  on  the  kneeling  figure, 
as  the  sculptor  in  the  precious  alabaster  before  him  sees 
the  figure  of  an  angel,  till  grasping  Mary's  hands  in  both 
her  fevered  ones,  she  said,  "  Madam,  can  you  help  me 
to  a  future  by  believing — eh  ? " 

"  I  can  most  certainly,  my  poor  one." 

"Then  Madam,  believe  thus  much,''  and  the  girl 
spoke  as  energetically  as  a  proud,  strong  man,  "  that  all 
this  sorrow  first  came  about,  not  through  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, or  a  love  of  finery,  but  because  I  who  loved  all 
within  our  poor  home  as  dearly  as  human  creature  could, 
wished  to  lift  them  out  of  the  sordid,  abject,  debasing 
misery  of  flie  needlewoman's  life ;  a  life  than  which  London 
city  holds  none  more  dreadful.  And  in  going  away  with 
Lawrence's  friend,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  organ-builder, 
under  a  promise  of  marriage,  I  thought  to  go  back,  as  it 
was  promised,  a  happy  young  wife,  willing  and  able  to 
assist  them  through  my  husband's  goodness.  You  must 
believe  this,  lady — you  must  believe,"  she  continued,  ve- 
hemently, "or  else  leave  me  to  my  fate." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  replied  Mary,  with  the  firmest 
voice,  "in  my  inmost  soul  I  believe  you,  for  I  know 
too  well,  and,  in  the  coming  age,  men  will  accredit 
thus  much  of  mercy  to  us,  that  woman's  failings  spring 
too  often  from  her  nobler  self,  her  weakness  from  her 
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generosity;  and"  therefore  I  believe  you  in  my  very 
woman's  soul." 

The  girl  did  riot  answer,  but  bending  down,  kissed 
fervently  Mary's  hand,  just  as  some  penitent  the  gar- 
ment of  the  priest,  who  has  said  absolving  prayers. 

Mary  presently  rose,  and  laid  Nelly's  head  gently  on 
tho  pillow,  "now  you  must  rest,"  she  said,  "for  i  must 
go  and  leave  you  (<>  the  friendly  care  of  this  good  woman 
of  the  house.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  see  you, 
and  your  child,  and  Lucy,  and  tell  the  latter  she  shall 
hear  good  news  of  you.  Now  rest,  and  strive  to  be 
contented." 

"  I  am  already,"  whispered  Nelly.  And,  soothed  by 
Mary's  words  of  charity  and  mercy,  the  girl  nestled  to  the 
pillow,  like  an  infant  to  its  rest. 

On  the  morrow  but  one,  the  great  city  'river  bounded 
out  freshly  to  the  mightier  sea,  with  flowing  tide,  and 
bathed  in  golden  light.  And,  as  if  impatient  to  be  on- 
ward, the  stately  emigrant  ship,  crowded  by  its  living 
freight,  bent  its  sails  seaward.  Amongst  the  boats  which 
left  the  shore,  filled  with  the  leave-taking  friends  of  emi- 
grants, was  one  containing  Mary  Austen  and  O'  Flanagan, 
who  had  walked  over  to  the  little  village  the  night  before 
and  offered  her  his  escort ;  whilst  Brutus  Twiddlesing, 
entrusting  his  shop  to  a  neighbour,  preferred  sailing  down 
the  river  so  far,  to  see,  as  he  said,  how  "  the  young' uns 
bore  the  woyage." 

So  there,  when  she  had  climbed  the  ship's  ladder, 
Mary  Austen  beheld  on  a  spare  space  of  the  deck,  Lucy 
Dean,  the  old  bird-fancier,  and  the  "great  sea-cage," 
and  Peg  with  the  baby,  holding  its  face  seaward  to  catch 
the  genial  freshness  of  the  summer  air,  whilst  in  an  old 
basket,  placed  so  as  to  catch  full  air  and  light,  stood  the 
primula,  full  of  life  for  another  year,  though  its  stalks  and 
leaves  were  now  sere  and  drooping. 

For  some  minutes  the  women  stood  side  by  side  inca- 
pable of  speech,  leaving  old  Brutus  to  deliver  much  good 
advice  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  little  feathered 
family,  and  to  say  his  honest  parting  adieus  ;  and  for  O' Fla- 
nagan to  repeat  what  Mr.  Fortescue  has  last  said,  and  to 
falter  out  the  farewell  he  could  not  speak.  Then  Mary 
Austen,  womanly  and  noble  in  the  end,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, forgot  all  differences  of  class,  of  rank,  of  breed- 
ing; and  true  to  the  mighty  hand  of  Nature  set  upon 
her,  and  whilst  folding  the  weeping  needlewoman  to  her 
heart,  whispered,  "  of  Nelly,  you  will  hear  good  and 
hopeful  words,"  and,  then  pressing  her  lips  to  the  baby's 
face,  retreated  eye-blind  and  drooping  till  led  by  O'Fla- 
nagan.  But  all  was  not  grief,  for  as  she  trod  the  Llast 
step  of  the  ship's  ladder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweet  gave  out 
in  unison  their  sweetest  carol,  whilst  the  summer  wind 
blew  sweeping  from  the  shore ;  and  on  the  shore,  she 
turned,  and  savr  Lucy,  though  still  bending  like  a  Niobe, 
waving  farewell,  as  some  angel  to  a  spirit  of  higher  and 
diviner  mould,  returning  on  its  mission  of  high  and  holy 
purpose  ! 

A  happy  and  prosperous  voyage  was  made,  with  fair 
winds  and  flowing  sails  ;  and  that  day  four  months  Lucy 
landed  in  Southern  Australia. 

Although  Lucy  bore  no  recommendatory  letters,  and 
paying  for  her  own  passage,  did  not  come  within  the  class 
of  free  emigrants,  she  was  most  generously  and  'kindly  re- 
ceived by  those  resident  ladies  of  Adelaide,  who,  since 
1847,  have  been  formed  into  a  Committee,  for  the  noble 
purpose  of  welcoming  strangers  of  then:  own  sex  to  their 
shores,  and  securing  them  honourable  treatment  till  situa- 
tions can  be  obtained,  or  their  journeys  to  the  settled 
inland  districts  commenced.  But  better  than  recom- 
mendatory letters  was  the  noble  and  unprompted  cha- 
racter given  of  her  by  both  the  captain,  surgeon,  and 
steward  of  the  emigrant  ship,  and  also  by  the  several 
emigrant  women  who  came  before  the  ladies.  "  It  wasn't 
BO  much  that  she  was  good  to  the  sick,  or  gave  a  helping- 
hand  to  the  doctor,  times  and  often,"  spoke  the  captain, 


with  all  the  fervour  of  his  honest  heart,  in  his  rough  sea- 
man's  speech,    "  as   lifting   the  women's   hearts   above 
board  when  a  bit  downcast,  and  keeping  'em  to  duty  and 
regular  watches.     Why,  with  that  woman  at  my  elbow, 
and  our  surgeon  as  good  as  he  is,  I'd  sail  round  the  world 
with  a  ship-load  of  termagants,  and  be  bound  to  bring 
'em  all,  with  fair-weather  tempers  into  port.     And  that, 
without  oiu-nce  to  you  ladies,  is  saying  much."   But  little 
did  that  brave  seaman  dream,  little  thought  these  admi- 
rable ladies,  what  it  was  that  had  moved  and  animated 
this  stern  woman' swill;  or  that  across  the  broadest  ocean 
of  the  world,  in  the  quaintest,  tho  smallest,  the  simplest  i 
of  country  parlours,  was  the  guileless,  child-like  creature,  ' 
who  had  brought  this  stern  power  into  force,  and  this  ' 
divinely  through  humanity,  through  charity,  and  through  j 
womanly  sympathy.     But  then,  as  I  have  said,  Genius  is 
divine,  and  what  it  gives  birth  to,  eternal  in  action ;  for 
as  it  were,  nature  receives  at  once  into  her  soul  what  thus 
is  spoken  through   the  blessed   inspiration   of  her  own 
matchless  priesthood. 

One  sorrow  however  there  was,  and  that  was  a  sad  one, 
for  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweet  chirped  immensely,  and 
clearly  liked  the  new  land,  and  then-  little-ones  were  now 
clothed  with  the  most  golden  and  downy  of  feathers,  tiny 
Nelly,  the  little  bud  and  flower,  drooped  from  day  to  day, 
particularly  from  the  time  the  ship  had  entered  warmer 
latitudes.  But  even  here  a  little  seed-corn  set  upon  tho 
ocean  brought  a  harvest  on  the  land ;  for  a  poor  Irish 
girl,  to  whom  Lucy  had  been  very  kind  on  shipboard, 
came  to  her  on  the  second  evening  after  landing,  bringing 
a  fine  sturdy  young  Irishwoman  with  her. 

"And  isn't  it  that  you've  been  kind  to  me  sisther 
Kitty  here,  mistress,"  spoke  the  woman,  after  a  multi- 
plicity of  Irish  curtseys,  "  for  bad  luck  to  the  Irish 
parish  as  sint  us,  they  put  us  in  different  ships,  and  isn't 
I  in  good  health  now  I've  rested  three  weeks  on  land,  and 
isn't  me  little  Pathric  (the  Lord  be  wid  'm)  a  hearty  babe 
as  can  be,  be  sparing  a  drop ;  and  isn't  my  own  husband 
got  a  good  masther  in  the  very  far-away  hills  ye'r  going 
to ;  so  give  me  the  babe,  by  our  Blessed  Mother  I'll 
make  it  like  my  little  Pathric,  as  hale  as  an  Irish  sham- 
rock, and  leave  the  reckoning  till  the  saints  make  it."  So 
saying  then  and  there,  she  took  the  almost  dying  baby 
from  Lucy's  lap,  bared  her  breast,  fed  it,  and  from  that 
hour,  it  so  gradually  revived,  as  to  enable  the  little  band 
of  emigrants  to  set  forth  on  their  journey  by  the  return 
bullock-drays,  which  had  brought  copper  ore  from  the 
distant  hills  to  the  port  of  Adelaide. 

Nothing  could  have  been,  or  was  more  propitious  than 
the  season  to  the  emigrants.  They  had  left  their  own  land 
in  the  prime  of  summer,  and  now  the  same  season,  or 
rather  earlier  summer,  though  a  degree  hotter  and  drier 
than  their  own,  met  them  on  the  beautiful  park-like 
plains  and  sheep-runs  which  lie  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Adelaide.  These  plains,  overspread  with  grass,  and  lightly 
timbered  with  the  beautiful  mimosa,  gum,  and  acacia 
trees,  soon  led  to  the  cooler  regions  of  that  chain  of  hills 
which,  stretching  from  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Cape  Jervis  on  the  south,  and  extending  as  far  north  as 
has  yet  been  explored,  contain  those  vast  mineral  re- 
sources, which  will  yet  make  Australia  not  only  a  wonder 
amongst  nations,  but  will  give,  through  the  power  of 
using  metals  in  architecture,  an  impetus  to  a  new  and 
forthcoming  era  in  the  arts,  unseen  yet  but  by  the  few 
who  have  a  ken  into  the  coming  ages.  These  hills,  more 
sterile  than  the  plains,  though  often  covered  by  what  is 
locally  called  "  scrub,"  or  low  bushes,  were  yet  generally 
clothed  with  beautiful  evergreen  forests,  and  the  stringy- 
bark  tree  and  pine,  enclosed  valleys  and  plains  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  where  the  streams  and  creeks  flowed 
on,  unaffected  from  then-  situation  by  the  summer  heats. 

There  were  about  forty  bullock-drays  in  all;  some 
piled  up  with  merchandise  for  the  miners,  and  the  others 
devoted  to  the  emigrants  and  their  scanty  goods;  the 
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most  comfortable  one,  temporarily  covered  with  canvas, 
as  a  guard  against  the  sun,  and  furnished  with  seats, 
being  devoted  to  Lucy's  little  company,  and  the  Irish 
woman  and  her  sister.  Beyond  these  women  and  the 
two  children,  there  were  not  more  than  three  females 
in  the  whole  band  that  thus  made  its  way  to  the  hills  ; 
the  rest,  consisting  of  the  dray-drivers,  five  or  six  miner? 
returning  to  their  work  after  a  week's  leave  of  absence, 
and  such  able-bodied  male  emigrants  as  the  mine-owners 
and  overseers  had  secured  on  the  agreement  of  tribute 
and  tut-work,  as  in  the  Cornish  mines,  or  as  labourers  at 
yearly  wages  and  weekly  rations,  as  given  to  stockmen 
and  shepherds.  Lucy  Dean,  as  it  might  be  said,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  male  emigrant  or  two,  going  forth 
alone  into  the  wilderness,  with  nothing  but  her  own  stern 
will,  her  womanly  resolves,  and  the  words  of  that  sweet 
soul  across  the  widest  ocean  in  the  world,  to  encourage 
and  nerve  her  heart;  all  the  rest  had  a  prop  to  lean 
upon,- — Peg  called  her  mistress — and  the  baby  nestled 
to  her  heart.  The  first  motive  which  had  influenced 
her  choice  of  seeking  work  in  these  remote  mining  dis- 
tricts was,  that  many  miners  of  her  owrn  native  Corn- 
wall worked  there,  particularly  one  of  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Holdon,  who  had  been  bred  in  her  native 
village,  and  was  well  known  to  her  parents.  From  this  man's 
family  she  had  heard  some  weeks  before  she  sailed,  and 
thus  furnished  with  the  exact  locality  of  his  work,  bore 
with  her  the  humble  letters  and  presents  of  his  far-off 
friends,  and  in  the  full  assurance,  while  honest  Ben  had 
a  penny,  he  would  befriend  her  with  the  whole  might 
of  his  strong  Cornish  arms.  But  another  cause  made 
her  journey  still  more  definite.  The  agent  in  Adelaide, 
to  whom  she  bore  Mr.  Minwaring's  kind  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, had  immediately  hired  her  as  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper and  general  superintendent  to  a  mining  overseer 
and  north-countryman,  named  Elliott,  who,  with  a  body 
of  expert  miners,  chiefly  Welsh  and  Cornish,  was  now 
working  a  copper  mine  of  unexampled  richness,  in  a  point 
still  further  north  than  the  Burra  Burra  mines.  To  this 
place  the  chief  of  the  bullock-drays  belonged,  and  the 
chief  portion  of  the  emigrants  were  destined. 

Whilst  yet  upon  the  plains  (for  a  somewhat  lengthened 
route  was  taken,  in  order  to  make  the  journey  less  fa- 
tiguing to  the  women),  they  found  the  heartiest  welcome 
at  the  homesteads  of  the  outlying  colonists,  whose  vast 
extent  of  grazing-land,  corn-fields,  and  orchards,  gave  the 
once-starving  woman  a  true  idea  of  this  glorious  land. 
The  first  night  of  the  journey  that  she  sat  down  to  one 
of  those  hospitable  tables,  and  saw  set  forth  as  common 
fare,  the  primest  joints  of  beef  and  mutton,  poultry, 
wildfowl,  pastry,  and  delicious  fruit,  of  which  all  present 
might  partake  in  the  spirit  which  nature  destined,  and 
saw  scraps  sent  forth,  and  petted  dogs  fed  with  what,  in 
her  own  land,  human  creatures,  though  they  worked  eter- 
nally, could  never  earn,  nor  see,  nor  taste,  the  most  iron 
tears  of  her  hard,  earnest  life,  stole  down,  and  only  nerved 
her,  by  the  blessing  of  the  more  prodigal  bread  she  tasted, 
to  strive  that  the  sad  life  of  many  of  her  sex  might,  for 
the  reward  of  labour  done,  eat  and  enjoy,  and  no  longer 
curse  the  privilege  which  made  them  human  mothers. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  cultivation,  there  was  still  the  same 
power  to  welcome,  though  with  coarser  fare,  In  the 
stockman's  hut  was  always  abundance  of  damper  (the 
local  name  for  the  bread  in  common  use),  mutton,  beef, 
and  tea,  and  a  good  wood  fire  if  they  were  cold,  whilst 
often  was  added  to  the  meal  a  wild  turkey  shot  down 
on  the  adjacent  plains. 

At  length  after  a  somewhat  toilsome  ascent  through  the 
forests  of  stringy-bark  and  other  trees,  and  the  brush 
which  covers  many  of  the  hills,  the  party  passed  the 
mining  settlement  of  Burra  Creek,  and  entered  at  sunset 
through  a  gorge  in  the  hills,  one  of  those  rich  valleys 
which  lie  round  Mount  Bryan.  Some  of  Mr.  Elliott's 
miners,  who  had  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  drays 


from  a  passing  stockman,  had  set  forth  to  meet  the  little 
party,  and  now  encountered  them  as  the  rich  undulating 
valley  opened  to  their  sight.  Few  of  those  who  have 
lived  an  entire  life  in  old  populated  countries  can  fancy 
the  hearty  zeal  with  which  the  remote  colonist  greets  a 
stranger;  and  tins  was  the  case  at  present.  After  the 
miners  had  hailed  their  comrades,  and  welcomed  the  male 
emigrants  on  foot  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  all 
round,  the  foremost  of  them  approached  the  tilted  dray  . 
which  sheltered  Lucy,  for  the  arrival  of  women  in  these 
remote  districts  is  a  rare  event,  and  one  always  of  in- 
terest. But  when  the  first  stalwart  miner,  who  raised  the 
tilt,  cried  out  with  much  emotion — "  Here  is  not  only 
women  here,  but  one  of  the  truest  and  Dest,  out  of 
our  dear  old  Cornish  land;"  the  excitement  of  some 
eight  or  ten  of  the  men  knew  no  bounds,  and  Lucy  was 
forced  to  descend  from  the  dray,  in  order  to  receive  their 
welcomings,  and  to  really  let  them  see  that  she  was  no 
mere  Cornish  sprite,  but  a  real  living  Cornish  woman. 
At  this  instant,  as  most  always,  the  little  budding  Nelly 
was  in  her  arms,  as  beautiful  as  health  and  nature  can 
make  a  baby,  and  on  its  little  dimpled,  lovely  hand,  the 
deeply-moved  miner  laid  his  finger.  The  trivial  move- 
ment asked  a  question  which  his  lips  could  not. 

"  No  Ben,  no,"  spoke  Lucy  at  once,  and  with  a 
firmness  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  she  well  knew  that  all 
power  over  these  men,  lawless  as  perhaps  they  might  be, 
depended  on  the  sense  they  would  have  of  her  moral 
worth,  "  not  mine,  I  am  unmarried,  but  my  sister  Nelly's 
child,  and  she  being  pooi-,  I've  brought  it  as  a  Cornish 
winter-rose  to  rear.  '  No,  I  have  come  as  Mr.  Elliott's 
superintendent  and  servant,  and  the  letters  I  have  for 
him  will  testify  to  my  character,  for  this  is  my  little 
niece."  She  said  these  latter  words  loud  enough  for  all 
to  hear. 

"  Nelly,  Nelly's  baby ;"  and  a  change  stole  over  the 
face  of  the  great-limbed  miner,  which  even  the  hue  of 
his  sun-dyed  face  could  not  hide ;  but  he  said  no  more, 
only  taking  the  baby  into  his  arms,  as  lightly  as  if  it  were 
a  feather,  bore  it  down  the  rich  swarded  mountain-side, 
wonderously  gazing  on  the  beauty  of  its  infant  face. 

The  valley  was  such  a  one  as  few  could  see  unmoved, 
for  from  it  stretched,  both  east  and  west,  through  low 
breaks  in  the  hills,  almost  limitless  ranges  of  the  finest 
agricultural  soil,  particularly  towards  the  east ;  whilst  this 
valley  itself,  of  considerable  surface  area,  was  threaded 
by  several  creeks  of  fine  water,  which  were  not  only  of 
large  service  to  the  miners  for  washing  the  ore,  but,  fall- 
ing together  into  one  pool,  added  to  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  settlement.  The  hills,  mostly  of  small  elevation, 
were  clothed  with  the  greenest  sward,  only  varied  by  belts 
of  forest  trees,  above  which  invariably  cropped  out  their 
rocky  summits.  The  ore  of  the  few  mines  yet  worked 
lay  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  have  yet  scarcely  needed 
the  sinking  of  shafts  of  any  depth,  and  these  being  situ- 
ated on  the  finest  acclivity  of  the  valley,  amidst  low  scrub 
and  protruding  rock,  their  metallic  treasures  heaped  up, 
and  their  riches  exposed  wherever  a  lode  had  been  struck 
through,  gave,  as  the  setting  sun  fell  on  the  ore,  the  vision 
of  a  magician's  palace,  wrought  out  of  porphyry  and 
gold. 

In  a  line  with  the  mines,  and  sheltered  by  a  lovely 
grove  of  mimosa  and  she-oak  trees  which  sloped  to  the 
pool,  were  raised  the  miners' tents — the  only  buildings  yet 
erected  being  some  wooden  sheds  for  the  bullocks,  and  a 
long,  low,  but  roomy  house,  built  of  a  sort  of  quartz 
picked  out  in  forming  the  mine-shafts.  This  house 
fronted  the  lake,  and  a  rude  garden  had  already  been 
formed  at  the  rear.  The  sinking  sun  but  faintly  tinged 
the  rocky  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  when  the  drays 
reached  this  place,  and  a  tall,  reserved-looking  man,  of 
thirty-eight  or  forty  years  of  age,  came  out,  and  welcom- 
ing Lucy  and  her  little  company  with  a  few  brief  words, 
invited  her  in,  and  ordered  one  of  the  miners,  who  evi- 
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dently  performed  the  office  of  cook,  to  put  fresh  damper 
on  the  embers,  fry  some  beef  in  the  ever-useful  article 
of  the  colonists— the  frying-pan,  and  brew  some  tea, 
wMch  is  invariably  done  in  a  large  tin  kettle— for  tea  in 
the  Australian  colonies  usurps  the  place  of  all  other 
ordinary  beverages. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE    FUTURE. 

YEARS  are  cpming—  speed  them  onward  ! 

When  the  world  shall  gather  rust, 
And  the  helmet,  lance,  and  falchion 

Sleep  in  silent  dust ! 

Earth  has  heard  too  long  of  battle, 
Heard  the  trumpet's  voice  too  long; ; 

But  another  age  advances, 
Seers  foretold  in  song. 

In  the  past— the  age  of  iron— 

Those  who  slaughtering  met  their  kind, 
Have  too  often  won  the  chaplet 

Honour's  hand  has  twined. 

But  the  heroes  of  the  future 

Shall  be  men  whose  hearts  are  strong, 
Men  whose  words  and  acts  shall  only 

War  against  the  wrong. 

But  the  sabre,  in  their  contests, 
Shall  no  part,  no  honour  own  ; 

War's  dread  art  shall  be  forgotten, 
Carnage  all  unknown. 

Years  are  coming,  when  for  ever 
War's  dread  banner  shall  be  furled, 

And  the  Angel  Peace  be  welcomed 
Regent  of  the  world  ! 

Hail  with  song  that  glorious  era, 
When  the  sword  shall  gather  rust, 

And  the  helmet,  lance,  and  falchion 
Sleep  in  silent  dust 
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THE   FAIRY   SMELLING-BOTTLE. 

THE  orphan  sat  alone  and  unnoticed  in  a  corner  of  a 
splendid  apartment.  Of  all  the  large  party  assembled  t< 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  her  eldest  cousin,  none  looked 
as  if  they  had  ever  known  an  unhappy  hour ;  and  Mary 
Jamieson's  soft  blue  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  as  she 
watched  her  little  cousins  gaily  dancing  with  their  youth- 
ful partners,  and  thought  how  different  was  her  own  lot 
from  that  of  these  children  of  indulgence  and  luxury. 
They  had  fond  and  proud  parents  who  loved  them  and 
were  interested  in  their  amusements ;  while  she  had  no 
one  left  to  whom  it  signified  whether  she  laughed  or 
cried,  whether  she  danced  or  sat  still,  provided  that  she 
behaved  tolerably  well  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  hour.  As  she  thus  mused,  a  light  clouc 
appeared  to  descend  from  the  gilded  ceiling,  while  the 
music  that  was  being  played  for  the  quadrilles  burst  into 
fuller  harmony,  as  the  filmy  vapour  settled  upon  the 
bouquet  that  Mary  held  in  her  hand.  Startled  and  hal: 
afraid,  she  attempted  to  shake  it  off,  but  a  silvery  voice 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  tiny  bell,  entreated  her  to  desist 
and  as  the  cloud  dispersed,  she  beheld  a  small  and  beau- 
tiful female  figure  clinging  with  both  arms  around  the 
stem  of  the  moss-rosebud  that  formed  the  principal  orna 
ment  of  the  bouquet. 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  tinkled  the  fairy,   "why   s( 


ruel  ?     Can  you  not  let  me  rest  upon  your  flowers  for 
,  short  time  ?  " 

Mary  gazed  upon  her  visitor  with  amazement,  which 
oftened  into  admiration,  as  she  noticed  her  smiling  fea- 
ures,  her  long  auburn  hair  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  that  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and  the  silvery 
mghtness  of  her  flowing  robe.  The  fairy  burst  into  a 
>cal  of  gentle  laughter ;  and  Mary,  recovering  from  her 
itupefaction,  looked  around,  wondering  if  any  one  save 
icrself  had  scon  or  heard  the  phenomenon. 

"  You  need  not  do  that,"  my  dear,  observed  the  fairy, 

'  to  you  only  am  I  sent,   and  you  alone  are  conscious  of 

my  presence.     Speak  without  fear,"  continued  she,  seat- 

g  herself  comfortably  upon  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  "  and  tell 

e  why  you  sit  here  by  yourself,  with  the  tears  in  your 

eyes." 

"  Because  I  am  an  orphan,"  replied  Mary,  "  and  no 
>no  in  all  this  large  room  cares  whether  I  am  happy  or 
lot." 

"  Do  you  care  for  any  one's  happiness  ? " 

Mary  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  begged  the  fairy  to 
repeat  her  question. 

'  Are  you  less  selfish  than  they  ?  Do  you  try  to  make 
any  one  happier  ? " 

''  No-o,  certainly  not,"  said  the  little  girl,  meditating. 
"  But  then,"  added  she,  "  I  could  not  do  anything  for 
any  one.  Nobody  thinks  it  of  any  importance  what  a 
child  like  me  does.  Besides,  it  appears  to  me  that  all 
here  are  as  happy  as  they  can  be." 

"  You  think  so,"  said  the  fairy.  "  Now  behold."  And 
springing  from  her  seat  with  an  agility  that  left  the 
myrtle  sprig  swinging  like  a  pendulum,  she  drew  forth 
from  a  small  pocket  in  the  skirt  of  her  robe  a  tiny  smell- 
ing bottle,  cut  from  a  single  ruby,  which  diffused  around 
it  a  most  delightful  fragrance. 

"You  are  not  going  to  leave  me,"  cried  Mary  as  the 
fairy  once  more  shrouded  herself  in  vapour  and  slowly 
floated  away  towards  the  ceiling. 

<(  Fear  not,"  tinkled  the  silvery  voice ;  and  in  another 
moment  the  orphan  beheld  her  beautiful  visitor  perched 
upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  magnificent  chandelier 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  held  the  ruby  smelling- 
bottle  above  the  heads  of  the  dancers  ;  and  as  its  peculiar 
odour  gradually  filled  the  apartment,  a  singular  alteration 
passed  over  the  countenances  of  those  who  inhaled  it. 

Smiles  changed  into  frowns  or  sneers ;  eyes  before 
sparkling  with  forced  merrriment  were  now  suffused  with 
tears ;  the  envious  displayed  their  malice,  the  vain  openly 
appealed  to  their  parents  and  acquaintances  for  admira- 
tion, the  disappointed  loudly  lamented  their  mortifica- 
tions, the  rudely  disposed  threw  off  their  temporary 
restraint.  Save  a  few  little  boys  and  girls,  too  young 
and  too  innocent  for  dissimulation,  all  wore  a  changed 
aspect.  Happy  those  who  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  feelings  amid  this  universal  revelation  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  heart  and  temper.  At  length,  under  the 
influence  of  the  magic  smelling-bottle,  a  young  girl  seated 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  whom  Mary  had  not 
before  observed,  began  to  weep  and  sob  bitterly. 

"  No  one  notices  me,"  she  cried.  "  No  one  asks  me 
to  dance,"  and  here  I  sit  the  whole  evening  trying  not 
to  look  vexed  when  I  see  one  and  another  of  my  neigh- 
bours led  out  by  nice  partners,  while  I  am  totally  ne- 
glected. And  I  had  this  new  frock  made  on  purpose 
to  come  in,  and  mamma  says  I  look  so  genteel  in  it. 
And  I  am  sure  I  can  dance  as  well  as  most  people. 
What  will  they  think  at  home,  when  I  tell  them  that  I 
have  never  been  asked  to  dance  once  during  the  whole 
evening?" 

Mary  looked  pityingly  upon  the  young  girl,  while  two 
others  who  sat  near  began  to  speak  very  unkindly. 

(<  How  foolish  of  Miss  Avery  to  display  her  feelings  in 
that  way  !"  said  one.  "-Everybody  knows  why  no  one 
will  dance  with  her.  Her  father  is  a  low  man  who.  has 
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mady  all  his  money  in  trade.  I  wonder  why  Mrs.  Ducie 
invited  her." 

"  Because/'  said  the  other,  "  Mrs.  Ducie  is  not  very 
particular.  She  likes  people  that  have  plenty  of  money, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from.  But  I  would  as  soon 
speak  to — to — our  music-master's  daughter  as  to  that 
girl." 

The  whole  room  heard  this  dialogue,  for  the  young 
ladies  were  impelled  by  the  fairy  scent-bottle  to  utter 
their  thoughts  as  loudly  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own 
apartment  at  home.  The  object  of  their  scorn  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  shame  and  mortification. 

'•'Act  as  your  feelings  prompt  you,"  tinkled  the 
silvery  voice  in  Mary's  ear,  as  the  speaker  nestled 
herself  into  the  middle  of  the  little  girl's  bouquet. 
The  guests  resumed  their  well-bred  masks,  and  all 
evidence  of  anything  unusual  had  disappeared,  when 
Mary  boldly  crossed  the  room,  and  seated  herself  beside 
Jessie  Avery. 

"You  look  very  lonely,"  she  said  to  the  poor  girl. 
"  Should  you  like  to  dance  ?  Let  us  join  the  set  that  is 
now  forming." 

Miss  Avery  looked  at  her  with  a  grateful  smile.  "  I 
do  not  remember  having  noticed  you  before,"  she  said. 
"  Are  you  one  of  the  visitors,  or  do  you  belong  to  the 
family  ? " 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Ducie's  niece,"  answered  Mary,  "  and  I 
live  with  her." 

"  Always  ?" 

"  Yes,  always,  since  my  dear  father  and  mother  died." 
And  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye.  "  But  we  shall  be  too  late 
for  the  quadrille,"  exclaimed  she,  recovering  herself. 
"  Let  me  see,  where  can  I  place  this  precious  bouquet 
in  safety  ? " 

"Behind  that  vase,"  tinkled  the  fairy's  voice.  "I 
will  take  care  of  it.  But  let  me  breathe  on  you  before 
you  go.  There.  Be  amiable  and  unselfish,  and  you 
will  no  longer  remain  unnoticed." 

As  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  fairy  passed  over  the 
young  girl's  brow,  the  traces  of  sorrow  which  had  lin- 
gered there  disappeared,  and  her  face  beamed  with 
youthful  happiness.  Her  eyes  grew  bright  and  her 
cheeks  assumed  a  rosier  hue ;  her  hair  recovered  from 
its  limp  heaviness  and  waved  in  graceful  curls.  With  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  carried  since  her  residence  in 
the  cold  atmosphere  of  a  rich  relation's  home,  she  joined 
in  the  dance  ;  and  entirely  forgetting  herself  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  her  companion.  Her  efforts  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  ;  and  Jessie  was  dancing  with  as  much 
ease  and  animation  as  any  of  the  guests,  when  she  un- 
fortunately slipped  on  the  polished  boards,  and  fell,  drag- 
ging her  partner  with  her,  and  totally  disarranging  the 
quadrille. 

When  the  two  girls  were  raised  from  the  floor,  it  was 
discovered  that  an  extensive  rent  had  been  made  in 
Mary's  dress,  the  beautiful  lace  flounce  of  which  was  all 
in  tatters.  She  was  much  disconcerted,  for  she  knew 
that  her  aunt  would  be  exceedingly  displeased,  and 
would  contrive  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  her.  But  a 
gentle  tinkling  sounded  in  her  ear,  bidding  her  make 
light  of  the  matter  for  poor  Jessie's  sake  j  and  when,  as 
the  vapourous  appearance  floated  away  again,  she  turned 
and  beheld,  her  partner  covered  with  blushes,  and  the 
malicious  Miss  Dawsons  pointing  her  out  to  the  ridicule 
of  their  friends,  and  enjoying  a  laugh  at  her  expense,  she 
took  the  mortified  girl's  hand  in  hers,  and  begged  her  to 
think  no  more  about  it. 

Mary's  good-nature  and  self-control  had  not  passed 
unnoticed,  and  many  of  the  party  began  to  think  her  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  and  to  wonder  that  they  had  not 
remarked  her  before.  But  seeing  that  Jessie  could  not 
recover  her  self-possession,  she  resisted  all  importunities 
to  dance  again;  and  resuming  her  bouquet  by  the  way, 
led  her  companion  to  a  small  inner  room,  where  a  table 


was  covered  with  books  and  engravings  for  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  join  the  quadrilles. 

Miss  Avery  was  soon  intent  on  a  beautiful  Annual, 
and  the  fairy  emerging  from  the  blossoms  under  which 
she  had  remained  concealed,  settled  herself  comfortably 
in  the  lap  of  the  moss  rose-bud,  which  the  heat  of  the 
room  had  expanded  into  a  half-blown  rose. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  Mary,  <f  do  you  still 
feel  so  useless  and  sorrowful  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  ?  " 

"  No/'  answered  Mary,  "  I  see  things  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light  now. " 

"  Are  you  convinced  that  no  one  is  so  humble  as  to  be 
without  a  place  or  a  duty  among  his  fellows  ?  Do  you 
perceive  that  all  can  do  something,  that  the  most  insig- 
nificant being  in  the  world  can  render  his  neighbour  hap- 
pier, and  thereby  ensure  his  own  happiness?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  all  this."  ' 

"  You  cannot  all  work  miracles  nor  change  the  condi- 
tion of  kingdoms.  But  if  each  would  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly do  what  fell  to  his  share,  according  to  his  ability, 
seizing  every  opportunity  of  serving  another,  the  smallest, 
weakest  boy  or  girl  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  he  could  accomplish,  how  necessary  he  might  ren- 
der himself  to  those  around  him.  You  cannot  see  the 
remote  consequences  of  your  kindness  to  poor  Miss 
Avery  this  evening,  but  I  am  gifted  to  behold  them,  and 
upon  the  word  of  a  fairy,  you  will  never  repent  the 
notice  you  have  bestowed  upon  her.  Love  all  around 
thee,  my  dear  little  girl,  and  orphaned  and  friendless  as 
thou  seemest  to  be,  thou  shalt  meet  in  the  desert  with 
loving  hearts,  who  shall  yield  thee  a  rich  return." 

As  these  last  words  tinkled  in  Mary's  ears,  the  fairy 
enveloped  herself  in  her  chariot- cloud,  and  was  floating 
towards  the  gilded  ceiling  ere  Mary  could  utter  a  word  of 
entreaty  or  farewell.  The  orphan  stretched  out  her  arms 
as  if  to  arrest  the  flight  of  her  beautiful  friend  ;  but  the 
latter  waved  her  tiny  hand,  and  disappeared,  as  she  had 
arrived,  amid  a  burst  of  harmony  from  the  orchestra 

below. 

******** 

Mary  was  roused  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had 
fallen  by  the  voice  of  Jessie  Avery,  who  had  exhausted 
the  contents  of  the  annuals  and  books  of  engravings. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Jamieson."  she  said,  "  have  you  been 
asleep  ?  I  have  spoken  to  you  several  times  and  could 
not  make  you  hear." 

"  Oh  no  ! "  replied  Mary  with  a  sigh,  for  she  was  still 
regretting  her  little  visitor.  She  looked  at  her  bouquet, 
in  the  midst  of  which  something  glittered  in  the  rays  of 
the  waxen  tapers.  It  was  the  ruby  smelling-bottle, 
which  had  dropped  from  the  fairy's  robes  as  she  ascended, 
and  now  lay  in  the  snowy  cup  of  a  myrtle  blossom  like  a 
drop  of  crimson  dew. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Jessy,  coming  to  her  side,  "  what  a 
tiny  beautiful  thing !" 

"  I  have  just  found  it  in  my  bouquet,"  Mary  replied, 
not  liking  to  say  more ;  for  she  knew  that  Jessie  would 
not  easily  credit  the  wonderful  tale  she  had  to  tell.  "  I 
believe  it  is  a  little  bottle  made  of  a  ruby ;  and  look ; 
what  a  tiny  stopper  ! " 

The  two  young  girls  tried  to  extract  the  stopper,  but 
fortunately  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so ;  for  it  only 
properly  belongs  to  a  fairy  to  produce  marvels,  and  com- 
pel people  to  speak  without  their  wills.  When  Jessie 
had  returned  home  with  her  papa,  who  came  for  her  at 
an  early  hour.  Mary  ascended  to  her  own  little  room, 
and  carefully  deposited  her  treasure  along  with  the  bou- 
quet in  a  small  rosewood  box  of  which  she  kept  the  key. 
The  bouquet  faded,  yet  marvellous  to  relate,  the  heart 
of  the  half-blown  rose  retained  its  hue  and  fragrance; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  years  its  rosy  petals  were  just  as 
soft  and  fresh,  as  in  the  hour  when  the  fairy  reclined 
upon  t  Horn  as  upon  the  cushion  of  an  easy  chain 
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NOTES    ON    THE    MONTHS. 

THE    COMING    OF  .  SPRING APRIL. 

AGAIN  the  Spring,  shedding  soft  dews  from  her  ethereal 
wings,  sweeps  over  the  earth,  once  more  made  beautiful. 
The  skirts  of  the  departing  winter  have  disappeared,  and 
already  in  fancy  we  feel  the  warm  breath  of  summer 
in  our  face.  The  earth  is  putting  on  her  garment  of 
green ;  the  meadows  are  thick  with  the  bright  young 
grass — that  perfect  mark  of  the  beautiful  season;  the 
trees,  the  bushes,  and  the  hedgerows,  are  spreading  out 
their  crisp  fans  of  foliage ;  buds  are  leaping  into  flowers, 
which  start  up  along  the  foot-paths,  to  beautify  the  feet 
of  the  wayfarer;  and  colours,  gay  and  brilliant,  every- 
where come  out  from  the  winter  chambers,  in  which  they 
have  been  sleeping,  towards  the  glad  light  of  the  sun, 
which  looks  down  upon  them  from  a  sky  of  blue, 
wooing  them  forth  to  meet  him. 

The  mornings  are  now  clear,  fresh,  and  joyous.  Night 
melts  suddenly  into  day,  and  the  stars  wane  gladly 
before  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  he  comes  dancing  up  the 
east,  driving  the  fleecy  clouds  before  him;  all  things 
seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  innocent  brightness  of  the  new- 
born day.  And  towards  evening,  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
and  the  glowing  clouds  linger  about  his  setting, — when 
the  day's  purple  eye  is  closing  with  the  flowers  of  the 
spring, — and  the  God-built  sky,  rising  like  a  mighty 
dome,  is  sparkling  with  its  millions  of  stars — the  gems 
set  by  the  Creator  in  the  hour  of  night ;  then  does  a 
silence  seem  to  steal  over  the  earth — a  slumber  so  pro- 
found, so  deep,  so  vast,  that — 

"  Even  the  motion  of  an  angel's  wing 
Would  interrupt  the  intense  tranquillity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky." 

The  great  charm  of  Spring  is  in  its  sunshine — whether  as 
glinting  down  through  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  whose 
leaves  are  still  young  and  fresh,  or  peeping  into  the  cool 
grots  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  creeping  in  at  latticed 
windows  through  a  framework  of  roses  and  drooping 
woodbine,  or  throwing  its  long  line  of  beams  upon  the 
waters,  making  them  to  dance  and  sparkle  with  delight, 
or  shedding  its  magical  radiance  over  hill  and  dale,  over 
stream  and  meadow,  which  drink  in  the  pure  flood  of 
light.  Beautiful  sunshine  !  we  can  feel  it  as  it  beams 
upon  us,  and  shines  along  our  path.  The  lark  flies  up  in 
in  the  early  morn  to  hail  it,  and  makes  the  heavens  ring 
with  her  carol.  It  lays  its  glorious  pencil  on  the  mea- 
dows, and  straightway  primroses  and  ladysmocks,  colum- 
bines and  red  peonies,  violets  and  buttercups,  come  out  to 
gild  the  season  with  their  beauty.  Even  the  April 
shower  cannot  pass  without  reading  its  beautiful  lesson 
to  us  from  the  clouds.  How  finely  does  that  true  lover 
of  nature,  Leigh  Hunt,  remark — that  there  is  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  material  beauty  in  colour,  an  inherent  glad- 
ness, an  intention  on  the  part  of  nature  to  share  with  us 
a  pleasure  felt  by  herself.  Colours  are  the  smiles  of 
nature.  When  they  are  extremely  smiling,  and  break 
forth  into  other  beauty  besides,  they  are  her  laughs,  as 
in  the  flowers. 

The  mind  of  man  is,  in  spring,  more  than  at  any  other 
season,  disposed  to  be  gay  and  happy.  The  heart  leaps 
with  joy  at  the  beautiful  aspect  of  nature.  The  sense  of 
joy  passes  into  the  soul  at  every  inlet  of  feeling.  Man 
can  no  longer  be  sad :  to  be  so,  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  nature — like  a  mourner  at  a  marriage  festival. 
Spring  brings  youthful  and  pleasant  associations  with 
it — makes  us  to  feel  young,  and  live  our  early  thoughts 
over  again ;  and  the  same  spirit  lives  throughout  universal 
nature ;  it  turns  all  creation  to  love — love,  the  universal 
feeling.  To  see  the  buds  and  leaves  come  forth,  like 
light  into  the  world — to  hear  the  small  birds  singing  to 
then*  happy  mates — to  watch  the  curling  smoke  rising  up 
from  a  far-off  valley — to  view  the  gnats,  thin  dancers  on 
the  air,  tripping  it  on  a  merry  sunbeam — to  admire  the 


silver-tipped  clouds  as  they  float  along  in  the  vaulted 
azure — to  walk  along  some  secluded  field-path  or  green 
lane,  decked  with  primroses  and  wild  flowers,  starting 
the  hare  from  her  seat,  and  the  partridge  from  her  nest; 
what  can  be  more  delightful  than  such  occupations  of  j 
leisure  at  this  season,  trivial  though  they  may  appear 
to  be. 

Now  do  troops  of  little  children  in  the  country  betake 
themselves  to  the  fields,  and  gather  daisies  and  primroses, 
the  elders  filling  their  baskets  to  prepare  the  old- 
fashioned  cowslip  wine.  Now  do  the  followers  of  Isaac 
Walton  drag  out  their  fishing-rods,  baskets,  and  nets, 
from  the  closet,  and  dress  up  "  killing"  flies,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  first  fine  morning  following  a  shower  of 
rain.  Now  do  the  lovers  of  country  in  towns  bethink 
themselves  of  a  pic-nic  in  the  woods,  and  the  omnibus 
or  car  is  bespoken  for  the  first  fine  day.  But,  ah,  fickle 
April !  a  shower  of  rain  or  sleet,  following  these  bright 
sunshiny  days,  damps  their  hopes,  and  forbids  their  too 
sanguine  expectations.  April  resembles  the  lover — the 
tears  succeed  the  smiles,  the  clouds  the  sunshine,  in 
rapid  alternation.  But  the  rain  passes,  the  wind  abates, 
the  rainbow  spans  the  heavens,  and  spring  is  in  all  her 
beauty  again. 

The  birds  are  now  fast  returning  from  warmer  climes 
to  their  summer-home  in  England.  The  swallow  sits 
twittering  in  the  eaves,  or  skims  the  river  and  the  lake  in 
the  evening,  catching  its  food,  or  picking  up  from  the 
banks  the  bits  of  clay  and  straw  with  which  it  builds  its 
wonderful  nest.  The  cuckoo  now  makes  the  woods 
resound  with  his  notes;  and  the  yellow  wag-tail,  the 
redstart,  white-throat,  wry -neck,  and  black-cap,  have 
all  returned.  The  blackbird's  mellow,  flute-like  voice 
rings  in  the  covert.  Who  so  gay  as  the  lark  now,  which 
springs  up  to  the  heavens,  singing  its  love  and  joy  with 
full-throated  melody  ?  The  less  musical  rook  caws  away 
among  the  lofty  trees,  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  which 
it  builds  its  nest.  The  wren  is  busy  forming  its  house 
in  the  stump  of  a  decayed  tree ;  the  sparrow  is  already 
laying  her  eggs  in  her  nest,  which  she  has  constructed  in 
the  thickest  part'  of  a  high  hedge ;  the  bittern  sits  in  her 
seat  among  thick  reeds  and  rushes ;  the  owl  lies  snug  in 
the  hollow  of  a  ruined  wall ;  while  the  linnet,  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  has  found  a  retreat  in  the  midst  of  a 
snug  green  copse. 

Gaudy  butterflies  begin  to  appear,  and  excite  the 
chase  of  the  happy  children,  who  thus  begin  the  sport  of 
life.  Flowers  are  blooming  everywhere,  in  the  gar- 
den, in  the  fields,  on  the  waters.  The  water-hen  sails 
about  among  primrose-coloured  water-flags,  and  water- 
lilies  in  clusters,  almost  buried  amid  their  large,  shield- 
shaped  leaves.  Early  and  late  is  the  cottage  gardener  at 
work  among  his  flower-beds  and  his  kitchen  stuffs.  He 
watches  the  growth  of  his  star  of  Bethlehem,  lady- 
smock,  and  virgin's  bower,  with  an  almost  paternal  soli- 
citude. He  boasts  of  his  violets  and  narcissuses,  praises 
his  anemones  and  lady's  slippers,  as  if  they  were  part  of 
his  family.  He  has  an  eye  too,  to  "  the  substantial." 
He  watches  the  blossoming  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  gets  in 
his  cabbages,  peas,  and  early  potatoes.  His  soul  is  full 
of  hope,  he  labours  with  joy,  for  the  prospect  of  another 
abundant  harvest  is  before  him. 

The  spring  has  in  it  a  power,  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  season,  of  attracting  man  from  the  mere  material 
earth,  to  rise  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  beauty 
in  which  the  earth  has  been  created.  We  feel  a  longing 
to  be  away  from  the  stir  and  fret  of  the  busy  world. 
There  is  a  thirst  to  be  among  the  field-paths,  a  wish  to 
have  the  wings  of  the  bird  to  fly  far  away  from  the  fever- 
ish hum  of  the  city,  to  find  refreshment  with  nature  in 
the  silent  woods,  and  under  the  shade  of  green  and  over 
arching  trees,  to  muse  and  meditate  till  the  spirit  ol 
peace  and  love  flows  into  our  soul  like  a  gale  from 
Heaven.  Away,  away,  ye  pent-up  denizens  of  crowded 
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cities  !  Go  out  among  the  spring  haunts,  and  see  how 
the  earth  and  the  sky  are  now  holding  jubilee.  There 
you  will  observe  the  evidences  of  the  perpetual  youth  and 
beauty  of  creation ;  your  hearts  will  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  deep  joy,  and  your  minds  influenced  for  years 
to  come  by  a  holy  communion  with  nature. 


THE    POETICALLY    MISERABLE. 

Read  their  lugubrious  ditties,  and  you  would  think  that 
life  had  utterly  lost  all  charms  for  them  before  they  have 
crossed  its  threshold.  The  cause  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing despondency  it  is  in  vain  to  discover;  for  none  of 
them  have  the  pluck,  like  Byron,  to  commit  imaginary 
crimes,  or  to  represent  themselves  as  racked  with  re- 
morse for  murders  which  they  never  perpetrated.  If  one 
of  them  would  broadly  accuse  himself  of  having  run  his 
man  through  the  vitals — of  having,  in  an  experimental 
fit,  plucked  up  a  rail,  and  so  caused  a  terrific  accident — 
or  of  having  done  some  other  deed  of  unreasonable  turpi- 
tude and  atrocity,  we  could  understand  what  the  fellow 
meant  by  his  excessively  unmirthful  monologues.  But 
we  are  not  indulged  with  any  full-flavoured  fictions  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  our  bards  affect  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  the  dove.  They  shrink  from  naughty 
phrases  with  instinctive  horror — have  an  idea  that  the 
mildest  kind  of  flirtation  involves  a  deviation  from  virtue ; 
and,  in  their  more  savage  moments  of  wrath,  none  of 
them  would  injure  a  fly.  How,  then,  can  we  account 
for  that  unhappy  mist  which  floats  between  them  and  the 
azure  heaven,  so  heavily  as  to  cloud  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  existence  ?  What  makes  them  maunder  so  inces- 
santly about  gloom,  and  graves,  and  misery  ?  Why 
confine  themselves  everlastingly  to  apple -blossoms, 
whereof  the  product  in  autumn  will  not  amount  to  a 
single  Ribston  pippin  ?  What  has  society  done  'to  them, 
or  what  can  they  possibly  have  done  to  society,  that  the 
future  tenor  of  their  span  must  be  one  of  unmitigated 
woe  ?  We  rather  suspect,  that  most  of  the  poets  would 
be  puzzled  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  such  queries. 
They  might,  indeed,  reply,  that  misery  is  the  heritage  of 
genius ;  but  that,  we  apprehend,  would  be  arguing  upon 
false  premises,  for  we  can  discover  very  little  genius  to 
vindicate  the  existence  of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  woe.  We 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  humbug  ;  nay  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  for 
the  experience  of  a  good  many  years  has  convinced  us, 
that  a  young  poet  in  print  is  a  very  different  person  from 
the  actual  existing  bard.  The  former  has  nerves  of 
gossamer,  and  states  that  he  is  suckled  with  dew ;  the 
latter  is  generally  a  fellow  of  his  inches,  and  has  no  in- 
superable objection  to  gin  and  water.  In  the  one  capacity, 
he  feebly  implores  an  early  death  ;  in  the  other,  he  shouts 
for  broiled  kidneys  long  after  midnight,  when  he  ought 
to  be  snoring  in  his  truckle. — Professor  Wilson. 

CULTIVATION    OF    ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

More  large  and  general  cultivation  of  music,  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  manly  and  graceful  exercises,  of  various  minor 
branches  of  science  and  natural  philosophy,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  enhance  greatly  the  pleasure  of  society,  and 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  will  fill  up  that  want  of  something 
to  do  besides  talking,  which  is  so  grievously  felt  at  pre- 
sent. A  group  of  children,  with  their  nursery  chairs  as 
playthings,  are  often  able  to  make  a  better,  pleasauter 
evening  of  it  than  an  assembly  of  fine  people  in  London, 
where  nobody  has  anything  to  do,  where  nothing  is  going 
on  but  rapid  conversation,  where  the  ladies  dare  not  move 
freely  about,  and  where  a  good  chorus,  a  childish  game, 
or  even  the  liberty  to  work  or  read,  would  be  a  perfect/ 
godsend  to  the  whole  assembly.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  advantage  and  aid  to  the  art  of 
living  which  would  flow  from  a  greatly  widened  basis  of 
education  in  accomplishments,  and  what  are  now  deemed 


minor  studies.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole  of  life 
would  be  beautified  and  vivified  by  them  ;  and  one  great 
advantage  which  I  do  not  fear  to  repeat,  is,  that  from  this  ! 
variety  of  cultivation  various  excellences  would  be  de- 
veloped, in  persons  whose  natures,  not  being  suitable  for 
the  few  things  cultivated  and  rewarded  at  present,  are 
thick  with  thorns  and  briars,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  waste  land ;  whereas  if  sown  with  the  fit  seed,  and 
tended  in  a  proper  manner,  they  would  come  into  some 
sort  of  cultivation,  which  would  bring  forth  something 
good,  perhaps  something  which  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Such  people  who  now  lie  sunk  in  self-disrespect,  would 
become  useful,  or  ornamental,  and  therefore  genial ;  they 
would  be  an  assistance  to  society  instead  of  a  weight  upon 
it. — Friends  in  Council. 

EXPANDING  THE    CHEST. 

Those  in  wealthy  circurn  stances,  or  who  pursue  seden- 
tary employments  within  doors,  generally  use  their  lungs 
but  very  little, — breathe  but  very  little  air  into  the  chest ; 
and  thus,  independently  of  positions,  contract  a  wretch- 
edly narrow,  small  chest,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
loss  of  health  and  beauty.  All  this  can  be  perfectly 
obviated  by  a  little  attention  to  the  manner  of  breathing. 
Recollect,  the  lungs  are  like  a  bladder  in  their  structure, 
and  can  be  stretched  open  to  double  their  ordinary  size, 
with  perfect  safety,  giving  a  noble  chest,  and  a  perfect 
immunity  from  consumption.  The  agent,  and  the  only 
agent  required,  is  the  common  air  we  breathe,  supposing 
however,  that  no  obstacle  exists,  external  to  the  chest, 
such  as  lacing,  or  tying  it  around  with  stays,  or  tight 
dress,  or  have  shoulder-straps  upon  it.  On  rising  from 
the  bed  in  the  morning,  place  yourself  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, your  head  thrown  back,  and  shoulders  entirely  off 
the  chest  ;  now  inhale  or  suck  in  all  the  air  you  can,  so 
as  to  fill  the  chest  to  the  very  bottom  of  it,  so  as  no  more 
air  can  be  got  in ;  now  hold  your  breath,  and  throw  your 
arms  off  behind,  holding  in  your  breath  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Repeat  these  long  breaths  as  many  times  as  you 
please;  when  done  in  a  cold  room  it  is  much  better,  because 
the  air  is  much  denser,  and  will  act  much  more  power- 
fully in  expanding  the  chest.  Exercise  the  chest  in  this 
manner,  it  will  become  very  flexible  and  expansible,  and 
will  enlarge  the  capacity  and  size  of  the  lungs. — Common 
School  Advocate. 

MORAL   CHARACTER. 

There  is  nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty 
and  power  of  man,  as  a  good  moral  character.  It  is  his 
wealth — his  influence — his  life.  It  dignifies  him  in 
every  station,  exalts  him  in  every  condition,  and  glorifies 
him  at  every  period  of  life.  Such  a  character  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  everything  else  on  earth.  It  makes  a 
man  free  and  independent.  No  servile  tool — no  crouch- 
ing sycophant — no  treacherous  honour-seeker  ever  bore 
such  a  character.  The  pure  joys  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness never  spring  in  such  a  person.  If  young  men  but 
knew  how  much  a  good  character  would  dignify  and 
exalt  them,  now  glorious  it  would  make  their  prospects, 
even  in  this  life ;  never  should  we  find  them  yielding  to 
the  grovelling  and  base-born  purposes  of  human,  nature. 

STARTING    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Many  an  unwise  parent  labours  hard  and  lives  spa-  ! 
ringly  all  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  enough  to 
give  his  children  a  start  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called. 
Setting  a  young  man  afloat  with  money  left  him  by  his 
relatives  is  like  tying  bladders  under  the  arms  of  one 
who  cannot  swim ;  ten  chances  to  one  he  will  lose  his 
bladders  and  go  to  the  bottom.  Teach  him  to  swim,  and 
he  will  never  need  the  bladders.  Give  your  child  a  sound 
education,  and  you  have  done  enough  for  him.  See  to 
it  that  his  morals  are  pure,  his  mind  cultivated,  and  his  ; 
whole  nature  made  subservient  to  laws  which  govern 
man,  and  you  have  given  what  will  be  of  more  value  than 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 
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THE    SAILOR    BOY'S    GOSSIP. 

You  say,  dear  Mamma,  it  is  good  to  be  talking 
With  those  who  will  kindly  endeavour  to  teach, 

And  I  think  I  have  learnt  something  while  I  was  walking 
Along  with  the  sailor  boy  down  on  the  beach. 

He  told  me  of  lands  where  he  soon  will  be  going, 

Where  humming-birds  scarcely  are  bigger  than  bees, 

Where  the  mace  and  the  nutmeg  together  are  growing, 
And  cinnamon  formeth  the  bark  of  the  trees. 

He  told  me  that  islands  far  out  in  the  ocean 
Are  mountains  of  coral  that  insects  have  made, 

And  I  freely  confess  I  had  hardly  a  notion 
That  insects  could  work  in  the  way  that  he  said. 

He  spoke  of  wide  deserts  where  sand-clouds  are  flying, 
No  shade  for  the  brow,  and  no  grass  for  the  feet ; 

Where  camels  and  travellers  often  lie  dying, 
Gasping  for  water  and  scorching  with  heat. 

He  told  me  of  places  away  in  the  East, 
Where  topaz,  and  ruby,  and  bapphue  are  found  ; 

Where  you  never  are  safe  from  the  snake  and  the  beast, 
For  the  serpent,  the  tiger,  and  jackal  abound. 

He  declared  he  had  gazed  on  a  very  high  mountain, 
Spurting  out  volumes  of  sulphur  and  smoke, 

That  burns  day  and  night  like  a  fiery  fountain, 
Pouring  forth  ashes  that  blacken  and  choke. 

I  thought  our  own  Thames  was  a  very  great  stream, 
With  its  water  so  fresh  and  its  current  so  strong  ; 

But  how  tiny  our  largest  of  rivers  must  seem 
To  those  he  has  sailed  on,  three  thousand  miles  long ! 

He  spoke,  dear  Mamma,  of  so  many  strange  places 
With  people  who  neither  have  cities  nor  kings, 

Who  wear  skins  on  their  shoulders  and  paint  on  their  faces, 
And  live  on  the  spoils  which  their  hunting-field  brings. 

He  told  me  of  waters,  whose  wonderful  falling 

Sends  clouds  of  white  foam  and  a  thundering  sound, 

With  a  voice  that  for  ever  is  loud  and  appalling, 
And  roars  like  a  lion  for  many  leagues  round. 

Oh !  I  long,  dear  Mamma,  to  learn  more  of  these  stories 
From  books  that  are  written  to  please  and  to  teach  ; 

And  I  wish  I  could  sec  half  the  curious  glories 
The  sailor  boy  told  me  of  down  on  the  beach. 

ELTZA  COOK. 


ENGLISH    LANDSCAPE. 

The  climate  of  England  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  a 
landscape  painter.  We  do  not  want  the  blue  skies  of 
Italy,  or  their  bright  burning  sun,  glaring  over  every- 
thing, causing  distraction  to  the  mind  and  eye.  What 
we  want  we  have  in  perfection — an  atmosphere  with 
clouds  and  storms,  and  sunshine  lighting  up  one  object, 
whilst  others  are  in  shade.  Our  country  furnishes  most 
romantic  scenes,  rocks  and  waterfalls,  glens  and  moun- 
tains. The  banks  of  our  sparkling  streams  and  ancient 
rivers  are  the  homes  of  the  white-leafed  willow  and  dark- 
foliaged  alder ;  on  our  rocky  hills  grow  the  fir  and  loftier 
pine ;  in  our  old  village  churchyards  are  still  found  the 
cedar  and  the  yew ;  our  old  mansions  are  approached  by 
avenues  of  chestnuts  and  sycamores;  we  have  the  twisted 
thorn,  the  stately  elm ;  that  lovely  Venus  of  trees,  the 
towering  ash;  the  spreading  beech;  the  Hercules  of  the 
forest,  the  "unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak  ;"  with  a  host 
of  Bothers,  too  numerous  to  name— all  studies  for  the 
pointer,  and  ornamental  to  our  country. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

MEN  only  resemble  each  other  when  sophisticated  by 
sordid  or  fashionable  life ;  whatever  is  natural  admits  of 
variety. 

WHAT  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 

A  NOBLE  heart,  like  the  sun,  shows  its  greatest  coun- 
tenance in  its  lowest  estate. 

TALENT  is  an  eye- sore  to  tyranny.  In  weakness, 
tyranny  fears  it  as  a  power;  in  power,  it  hates  it  as  a 
liberty. 

THE  merit  of  our  actions  consists  not  in  doing  extra- 
ordinary actions,  but  in  doing  ordinary  actions  extraordi- 
narily well. 

WHERE  danger  is,  firmness  will  find  its  rightful  station ; 
and  while  men  strongly  fear,  they  cease  to  feel  jealousy. 

THERE  is  a  refinement  which  even  wit  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  cannot  teach  their  votaries,  who  often  wound 
the  heart  without  violating  perfect  politeness. 

MAN  feels  himself  so  perishable  that  he  bows  before 
the  presence  of  immutability. 

WE  do  not  arrive  at  the  sublime  by  degrees,  for  infinite 
distances  separate  it  even  from  the  beautiful. 

SOME  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  in  motion,  and  he 
whose  real  wants  are  supplied  must  admit  those  of  fancy. 

CIVILIZATION — A  consolatory  progression,  which  ought 
to  make  vis  proud  of  the  present,  and  to  inspire  us  with 
confidence  in  the  future. 

THE  fate  of  a  man  of  genius  and  feeling  is  like  that  of 
a  tuft  of  flowers ;  as  an  ornament,  he  may  mount  upon 
the  head  of  all,  or  go  to  decay  in  the  wilderness. 

HOSPITALITY  is  commanded  to  be  exercised  even  to- 
wards an  enemy  when  he  cometh  to  thine  house.  The 
tree  doth  not  withdraw  its  shade  even  from  the  wood- 
cutter. 

LARGE  minds  are  rarely  quick. 

THE  world  is  more  apt  to  reward  appearances  than 
deserts. 

IN  jealousy  there  is  more  love  of  self  than  of  any  one 
else. 

IT  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  self-praise  is  offensive."  In 
regard  to  the  breath  of  calumny,  the  public  nose  appears 
to  be  less  delicate. 

WORDS  are  sometimes  signs  of  ideas,  and  sometimes  of 
the  want  of  them. 

THERE  was  some  philosophy  in  the  hen-pecked  hus- 
band, who,  being  asked  why  he  had  placed  himself  so 
completely  under  the  government  of  his  wife,  answered, 
"  To  avoid  the  worse  slavery  of  being  under  my  own." 

THE  public  character  of  a  man  is  the  tinsel  worn  at 
Court ;  his  private  character  is  the  service  of  gold  kept  at 
his  bankers. 

LEAVES  seem  light,  and  useless,  and  idle,  and  waver- 
ing, and  changeable — they  even  dance ;  yet  God  has 
made  them  part  of  the  oak.  In  so  doing,  He  has  given 
us  a  lesson,  not  to  deny  the  stout-heartedness  within, 
because  we  see  the  lightsomeness  without. 

MOCK  not  the  stranger  guest,  for  thou  knowest  not  who 
he  may  be. 

TRIALS  are  moral  ballast  that  often  prevent  our  cap- 
sizing. 

POETRY  is  to  philosophy  what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

GLITTER  is  the  refuge  of  the  mean. 
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MAKING  THE  WORST  OF  IT! 


WHILE  there  is  one  way  of  making  the  best  of  life,  there 
is  also  another  way  of  making  the  worst  of  it.  We  are 

i     naPPy*  °r  the  contrary,  very  much  as  we  ourselves  desire. 

I !  It  depends  chiefly  on  our  own  temper  and  disposition, 
whether  we  extract  joy  or  misery  from  existence.  There 
is  a  habit  of  being  happy,  as  there  is  a  habit  of  being  un- 

,  happy  ;  and  the  habit  may  be  cultivated  either  way,  like 
every  other.  We  can  bring  the  power  of  the  will  to  bear 
upon  it.  so  that  life  may  be  made  either  a  path  of  flowers 
or  a  bed  of  thorns.  There  are  always  two  sides  of  life  at 
which  we  can  look — the  bright  and  the  shady — and  it  de- 
pends on  ourselves  mainly  at  which  side  we  shall  look. 
While  there  are  some  happy  natures  which  see  the  sunny 
side  of  all  things — extract  consolation  from  sorrow, 
gather  strength  from  adversity,  and  can  smile  even 
through  their  tears — there  are  others  who  see  only  the 
cloud,  but  never  its  silver  lining — who  make  even  joy  a 
sad  affair,  converting  gladness  into  poison,  and  causing 
existence  to  be  a  very  bitter  thing  to  all  who  are  near  and 
about  them.  It  is  the  temper  and  disposition  which  does 
it  all.  A  sweet  temper  and  a  happy  disposition  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  lovable  things  in  nature.  It 
spreads  gladness  around  it;  and  infects,  with  its  genial 
influence,  all  within  its  reach.  Mental  qualities  are  cer- 
tainly admirable  gifts  in  domestic  life ;  but  while  they 
may  dazzle  and  delight,  they  will  not  excite  love  and 
affection  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent  as  a  warm  and 
happy  heart.  They  do  not  wear  half  so  well,  and  do  not 

j  please  half  so  much.  And  yet  how  little  pains  are  gene- 
rally taken  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  quality  of  good 
temper  and  happy  disposition  !  And  how  often  is  a  life, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  blessed,  embittered 
and  soured  by  the  encouragement  of  peevish  and 
fretful  habits,  so  totally  destructive  of  everything  like 
social  and  domestic  comfort!  How  often  have  we 
seen  both  men  and  women  set  themselves  round  as  if 
with  bristles,  so  that  no  one  dared  to  approach  them 
without  the  fear  of  being  pricked.  For  want  of  a  little 
occasional  command  over  one's  temper,  an  amount  of 
misery  is  occasioned  in  society  which  is  positively  fright- 
ful. Thus  is  enjoyment  turned  into  bitterness,  and  life 
becomes  like  a  journey,  barefooted  amongst  prickles, 
thorns,  and  briars. 


Arthur  Vining  was  a  young  man  of  good  prospects  in 
life,  well-connected,  well-educated,  and  profitably  em- 
ployed in  a  prosperous  commercial  concern.  He  was  of 
social  habits,  fond  of  pleasure,  like  all  young  natures,  and 
enjoyed  life  with  a  relish.  He  was  intelligent  too,  and 
disposed  to  employ  a  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  in  reading  books  of  rather  a  su- 
perior order ;  he  even  occasionally  contributed  papers 
and  lectures  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  whole,  he  seemed  to  have  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  sound  manly  character,  bating  his  want  of 
decision  and  firmness  of  purpose ;  for  he  too  often  gave 
way  to  impulse,  on  which  he  acted,  rather  than  on  rule 
and  principle. 

At  twenty-one,  Arthur  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  face 
at  a  ball — flirted  with  it,  danced  with  it,  and  went  home 
to  dream  about  it.  Ah,  Arthur  !  take  care  !  But  no — 
how  few  think  of  caution  in  such  matters  ?  Was  not 
Fanny  beautiful,  charming,  artless,  graceful,  and  an  ex- 
quisite dancer  ?  Arthur  did  not  reflect  that  grace  in  the 
dance,  however  attractive  in  its  place,  is  a  matter  of  but 
small  moment  in  the  business  of  home  life;  and  that 
pretty  features,  though  delightfully  attractive  at  first,  be- 
come tiresome  and  monotonous,  unless  they  have 
a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  happy  nature  to  keep  them 
in  play.  In  short,  Arthur  fell  in  love,  as  young  men  do, 
without  any  serious  thought ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
impulse — wrote  sonnets  to  the  pretty  face,  courted  it, 
proposed  to  it,  was  accepted  by  it,  and  finally  married  it. 
Then  Arthur  took  the  pretty  face  home,  and  began  to 
know  something  more  about  it. 

It  is  a  serious  step  this  of  marriage,  after  all.  Once  taken 
there  is  no  looking  back.  The  irrevocable  pledge  has 
been  given :  the  knot  cannot  be  untied.  If  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  the  consequences  of  the  mistake  tell  upon 
the  entire  after-life.  But  if  the  lover  has  wisely  wed,  and 
the  union  be  one  of  heart,  soul,  and  intelligence,  as  well 
as  of  passion,  then  is  life  made  happy  indeed — its  inarch 
is  musical,  its  purposes  are  hallowed,  it  is  consecrated 
and  blessed.  In  such  a  case,  marriage  is 


"A  golden  chain  let  down  from  Heaven, 
Whose  links  are  bright  and  even — 
That  falls  like  sleep  on  lovers,  and  combines 
The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 
In  equal  knots." 

There  is  a  current  maxim  among  us  that  marriage  is 
"  a  lottery."    Well !  it  may  be  so,  if  we  abjure  the  teach- 
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ings  of  prudence— if  we  refuse  to  examine,  inquire,  and 
think — if  we  are  content  to  choose  a  husband  or  a  wife, 
with  less  reflection  than  we  bestow  upon  the  hiring  of  a 
servant,  whom  we  can  discharge  any  day — if  we  merely 
regard  attractions  of  face,  of  form,  or  of  purse,  and  give 
way  to  temporary  impulse  or  to  greedy  avarice— then  in 
such  cases,  marriage  does  resemble  a  lottery,  in  which 
you  may  draw  a  prize,  though  there  are  a  hundred  chances 
to  one  that  you  only  draw  a  blank.  But  we  seriously 
deny  that  marriage  has  any  necessary  resemblance  to  a 
lottery.  When  girls  are  taught  wisely  how  to  love,  and 
what  qualities  to  esteem  in  a  companion  for  life,  instead 
of  being  left  to  gather  their  stock  of  information  on  the 
subject  from  the  fictitious  and  generally  false  personations 
given  to  them  in  novels ;  and  when  young  men  accustom 
themselves  to  think  of  the  virtues,  graces,  and  solid 
acquirements  requisite  in  a  wife,  with  whom  they  are  to 
spend  their  days,  and  on  whose  temper  and  good  sense 
the  whole  happiness  of  their  home  is  to  depend,  then 
will  it  be  found  that  there  is  very  little  of  the  "  lottery  "  in 
marriage,  and  that,  like  any  concern  of  business  or  of 
life,  the  man  or  woman  who  judges  and  acts  wisely,  with 
proper  foresight  and  discrimination,  will  reap  the  almost 
certain  consequences  in  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 
True,  mistakes  may  be,  and  will  be  made,  as  in  all  things 
human,  but  nothing  like  the  grievous  mistake  of  those 
who  stake  their  happiness  on  the  venture  of  a  lottery. 

But  we  return  to  our  hero,  and  the  pretty  face  which  is 
now  his  wife.  Beautiful  and  happy,  all  strewn  with 
flowers  and  sweet  endearments,  were  the  first  four 
months  of  marriage.  The  charm  of  novelty  was  delight 
ful — the  pair  cooed  like  ring-doves — they  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  fond  endearments  from  the  friends,  who 
dropped  in  to  pay  their  visits  of  congratulation  to  the 
happy  couple.  "  Give  them  time,"  said  a  grim  old  bache- 
lor, "  we  shall  see  less  of  that  when  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  tied."  But  all  this  passed  by,  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  and  the  couple  were  left  to  their  own 
means  and  resources. 

Most  young  married  people  require  some  time  to  settle 
quietly  down  together ;  even  those  whose  married  life  is 
the  happiest,  reach  repose  and  peace  through  a  period  of 
little  struggles  and  bewilderments.  The  husband  does 
not  all  at  once  find  his  place,  nor  the  wife  hers.  One  of 
the  very  happiest  women  we  know  has  told  us,  that  the 
first  year  of  her  married  life  was  the  most  uncomfortable 
of  all.  She  had  so  much  to  learn — was  so  fearful  of 
doing  wrong — had  not  yet  found  her  proper  position. 
But,  feeling  their  way,  kind  and  loving  natures  have  no 
difficulty  in  at  last  settling  down  comfortably  and  peace- 
fully together.  It  was  not  so  with  our  Arthur  and  his 
pretty  wife.  Both  had  entered  xipon  this  new  life  with 
exaggerated  expectations  of  its  unalloyed  happiness  ; 
they  could  not  make  allowances  for  the  lover  subsiding 
into  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  they  were  not  prepared 
for  the  little  mines  and  frettings  of  individual  temper,  and 
soon  both  felt  disappointed.  There  was  a  relaxation  in 
those  little  attentions  and  civilities  which  are  so  charming 
to  lovers.  Arthur  saw  his  pretty  wife  descend  to  breakfast 
one  morning  in  less  tidy  array  than  formerly.  Fanny  saw 
that  her  husband  displayed  less  alacrity  than  before  in 
running  to  her  aid,  to  lift  a  dropt  article,  to  hand  the  tea- 
kettle, and  so  on.  Fretting  arises  from  very  trivial 
causes,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  due  allowances 
for  them.  Fanny  was  very  fearful  of  those  symptoms. 
"  Arthur  "  she  would  say,  "  you  do  not  love  me  as  you 
used  to  do."  "  Nonsense,"  he  would  answer,  "  1  love  you 
dearly ;  but  you  know  we  must  each  learn  to  help  our- 
selves in  small  matters  j  let  us  be  ready  to  help  each 
other  in  serious  ones."  "  Small  matters !  And  am  I 
not  to  have  ordinary  civility  and  attention  ?"  "  Come 
now,  love,  don't  be  fretted !  I  will  try  and  do  all  that's 
right  to  please  you."  And  then  he  kissed  the  pouting 
lips  into  good  humour. 


But  these  little  frettings  returned  again  and  again,  and 
they  were  remembered.  If  Arthur  did  not  come  in  exactly 
at  the  hour  he  said  he  would,  he  found  his  pretty  wife  in 
tears  when  he  did  come.  "  Oh  !  Arthur,  how  miserable 
you  have  made  me  !  Why  did  not  you  come  sooner,  as 
you  said  you  would?"  "I  could  not  come  sooner, 
dearest,  business  detained  me,  and  I  would  be  better 
pleased  if  you  received  me  cheerfully  when  I  do  come." 
"  Oh !  how  cruel,  Arthur  ;  is  that  all  your  feeling  ?  "  And 
there  was  another  flow  of  tears. 

One  day  the  husband  came  in  dripping,  and  was  so 
daring  as  to  rub  his  feet  on  the  room-mat.  His  pretty 
wife  could  not  stand  this.  "  Oh  !  nasty — for  shame ! 
Why  don't  you  rub  your  feet  on  the  door-mat?"  "  So 
I  did !"  Well,  but  see  how  you  have  dirtied  this 
with  your  great  wet  feet!"  "Well!  is  not  its  use  to 
clean  feet  upon  ? "  "  Not  great  wet  feet  such  as  those  ?" 
"  Come  !  let's  have  dinner  then  !"  He  was  provoked  at 
her  abrupt  assault,  and  she  at  his  indifference,  and  her 
grief  found  vent  in  tears. 

Tears  again !  There  is  nothing  of  which  men  tire 
sooner,  especially  when  the  tears  are  about  trifles.  Tears 
do  not  in  such  cases  cause  sympathy,  but  far  oftener 
repulsion.  They  breed  sourness,  both  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other.  Tears  are  dangerous  weapons  to  play 
with  :  were  women  to  try  kindness  and  cheerfulness 
instead,  how  infinitely  would  their  power  be  increased. 
But  our  pretty  Fanny  did  not  know  this  j  and  her 
husband  did  not  care  to  tell  her.  There  were  faults 
on  both  sides. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  married  life ',  and  things  did  not  improve  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  Arthur  began  to  stop  out  at  night,  instead 
of  coming  home  to  his  own  fireside.  He  disliked  the 
cheerless  face  of  his  wife,  and  her  talk  of  the  delin- 
quencies and  short-comings  of  servant-maids,  by  whom 
she  conceived  herself  to  be  specially  victimized.  Then, 
not  unfrequently,  Arthur  found,  sitting  at  home,  some 
one  or  more  female  favourites  of  his  wife,  to  whom  she 
would  enlarge  at  no  small  length  upon  her  small  sorrows 
and  her  domestic  miseries.  This  was  her  favourite  theme, 
which  she  embellished  with  tears  as  usual.  Arthur  could 
not  stand  such  exhibitions,  and  fled  on  the  pretence  of 
"  business  appointments."  Those  business  appointments 
were  usually  self-imposed,  and  invented  for  the  occasion. 
"  It  was  not  likely,"  as  his  wife  said  to  him  one  evening  as 
he  went  out,  "  that  he  could  have  business  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  among  those  nasty  sots,  unless  his  business  were  to 
drink  gin  with  them,  and  smoke  tobacco,  of  which  he 
came  in  smelling  quite  horribly."  Arthur  was  off ! 

It  was  a  sudden  course  down-hill.  There  was  no  com- 
fort at  home — only  a  succession  of  petty  misery.  There 
was  cheerfulness  on  neither  side — no  disposition  to  accom- 
modate— to  oblige — to  sympathize;  and  love  gradually 
subsided  on  both  sides.  "  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window,"  'tis  said.  But  it  is 
not  from  poor  men's  houses  only  that  love  flies.  It  flies 
quite  as  often  from  the  homes  of  the  rich,  when  there  is 
a  want  of  loving  and  cheerful  hearts.  This  little  home 
was  snug  enough.  There  was  no  appearance  of  want  in 
it — the  rooms  were  well  furnished — cleanliness  pervaded 
the  house — the  table  was  well  supplied  ;  the  fire  burned 
bright ;  and  yet  there  was  not  cheerfulness.  There 
wanted  the  happy  faces,  radiant  with  contentment  and 
;ood  humour.  Physical  comfort,  after  all,  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  home.  As  in  all 
other  concerns  of  life,  it  is  the  moral  state  which  deter- 
mines the  weal  or  woe  of  the  human  condition. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  two  expenditures  going 
on — one  at  home  and  the  other  abroad.  Arthur's  im- 
pulses carried  him  recklessly  on  in  the  career  of  dissipa- 
tion he  had  now  entered  on.  Its  attendant  expenses 
>vere  beyond  his  means ;  with  drinking  came  betting  and 
gambling,  and  a  disregard  for  the  slow  and  steady  gains  of 
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daily  industry.  His  employers  were  not  slow  to  detect 
the  alteration  in  his  habits,  and  his  advancement  was 
checked.  He  saw  younger  and  steadier  men  put  over  his 
head,  and  he  became  negligent.  His  head  confused,  and 
his  hand  unsteady,  he  made  blunders  which  were  detected. 
His  discharge  followed,  and,  as  times  were  bad,  he  failed 
in  obtaining  another  situation.  Could  he  turn  himself  to 
his  home  with  any  sort  of  pleasure  now  ?  It  was  a  pur- 
gatory, which  he  dared  scarcely  enter.  His  poor  wife 
had  now  cause  for  tears ;  but  her  grief  excited  no  sym- 
pathy in  his  bosom.  He  had  himself  been  an  undutiful 
husband ;  had  made  no  allowances  himself,  but  expected 
all  concession  to  be  made  from  the  other  side.  Had  he 
exhibited  a  due  tenderness  and  regard  for  the  constrained 
and  artificially-developed  sensitiveness  of  his  wife — had 
he  taken  the  pains  to  strengthen  her  character  and  en- 
courage her  in  good  purposes — to  wean  her  from  her 
*  pettish  little  miseries  by  his  constant  display  of  cheer- 
fulness, affection,  and  forbearance,  the  issue  would  have 
been  very  different.  But  he  did  none  of  this.  He  got  tired 
of  her,  and  left  her  to  herself;  and  his  own  wreck  of 
comfort,  position,  and  prospects,  seemed  the  inevitable 
result » 

But  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope.  Arthur  had 
now  abundant  time  for  serious  reflection,  and  there  was 
still  lingering  within  him,  as  there  is  within  every  heart, 
however  debased,  the  elements  of  good.  In  one  of  his 
many  vacant  evenings,  little  caring  whither  he  wandered, 
he  found  himself  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
Emigration  to  Australia.  The  picture  presented  by  the 
lecturer,  of  a  boundless  soil,  fertile  and  blooming,  but 
unoccupied  by  man — of  the  free  life  of  the  squatter  and 
herdsman — of  the  adventure,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonists'  career,  fired  his  mind,  and  at 
once  took  possession  of  his  thoughts.  He  left  the  meet- 
ing possessed  by  the  idea,  and  entered  his  home  happier 
and  more  cheerful  than  he  had  done  for  years  before  ! 
He  would  turn  a  new  leaf  !  He  would  begin  life  anew, 
warned  by  his  past  failure  ;  but  could  he  look  for  the  co- 
operation of  his  wife  ?  He  would  try  ;  and  he  did  try. 
In  the  depth  of  her  sorrow,  the  voice  of  hope,  and  from 
him,  was  cheering.  The  woman's  heart  was  soon  enlisted, 
and  with  it  the  woman's  contrivance  and  tact.  The  occu- 
pation of  mind,  which  she  had  so  much  needed  (for  there 
was  no  family  to  bless  their  union)  was  now  furnished, 
and  Arthur  was  surprised  to  find  qualities  in  his  wife,  of 
which  he  had  never  before  dreamt  her  to  be  possessed. 
A  busy  month  passed ;  their  plans  were  matured,  and  the 
needful  preparations  were  made.  The  furniture  was  sold 
to  advantage,  and  eked  out  the  slender  means  of  the 
emigrant.  Arthur  had  by  this  time  forgotten  his  old 
haunts,  and  had  begun  to  enjoy  his  home  just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  it.  But  the  new  land  of  promise  was 
before  them — the  home  of  the  future — the  field  of  their 
new  life  and  industry.  They  were  soon  upon  the  waters, 
and  fairly  embarked  in  the  emigrant's  career,  with  all  its 
toils,  regrets,  hopes,  and  anticipations. 

Years  passed,  and  a  letter  at  last  arrived  from  Fanny, 
of  which  we  can  aiford  space  for  only  a  very  brief  extract. 
It  was  to  one  of  her  married  sisters,  and  began  thus — 
"  Congratulate  me,  dearest  sister,  at  last !  I  would 
not  write  till  I  could  tell  you  of  our  well-being  and  well- 
doing :  besides,  my  hands  have  really  been  so  full  ever 
since  we  landed  at  Geelong,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
put  pen  to  paper.  I  am  just  now  sitting  in  a  slab-house, 
pise  they  call  it  here,  with  not  an  article  of  furniture  that 
you  would  envy,  and  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  I  am 
happy  as  I  could  wish  to  be.  My  dear  Arthur  is  a  landed 
proprietor — come  now,  isn't  that  something  ?  True, 
there  are  only  fifty  acres  of  the  estate ;  but  land  is  cheap 
and  abundant,  and  he  speaks  of  buying  more  soon.  Ar- 
thur is  now  learned  in  bullocks  and  sheep,  and  is  up  to  all 
sorts  of  stock.  You  would  be  astonished  how  they  in- 
crease !  He  already  speaks  of  sending  one  of  his  flocks 


(for  we  have  the  use  of  a  great  quantity  of  grazing  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  very  small  rent)  to  beyond  the 
Murray  river,  some  hundreds  of  miles  off,  where  he  in- 
tends to  have  what  he  calls  a  Squatting  Station.  I'm 
afraid  he  has  grown  ambitious  here,  but  he  seems  very 
happy  in  his  way,  so  I  let  him  act  on  his  own  counsel,  be- 
lieving he  does  everything  for  the  best,  And  would  you 
believe  it? — all  our  jarrings  are  at  an  end!  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is ;  I  sometimes  think  that  his  nature  has 
quite  changed  since  we  came  here,  for  you  know  we  did 
not  '  draw '  quite  straight  at  home, — I  mean  in  England. 
But  I  have  exerted  myself  to  be  cheerful  and  kind,  and  I 
have  been  kept  so  busy,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
in  clothes-making  and  washing,  in  cooking  and  cleaning, 
and  in  housekeeping  of  all  sorts  (for  there  is  scarcely 
such  a  thing  as  a  servant  to  be  got  here),  that  I  have 
never  had  time  to  fret  or  vex  myself  about  the  trifles  that 
used  to  annoy  me  so ;  and  Arthur  says  it  all  comes  of 
this,  that  we  are  now  so  happy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  good 
for  one  to  have  too  much  unemployed  time  on  one's 
hands,  as  I  used  to  have.  Then,  another  crowning  joy 
has  come  !  You  cannot  guess  what  it  is  !  It  is  just  now 
cooing  in  my  ears,  and  sounds  far  sweeter  than  any  sing- 
ing bird,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  none  in  this 
beautiful  country.  But  guess  !  No,  you  cannot !  well ! 
•Here  it  is : — Little  Johnny,  our  first-born,  who  is  just 
now  as  merry  as  a  lark  in  the  cradle  by  my  side.  But  ah ! 
the  little  fellow  begins  to  be  impatient,  and  though  I  hear 
his  father's  steps  approaching  the  door,  I  must  hasten  to 
attend  to  his  little  wants — " 

Our  friends  being  now  therefore  in  a  fair  way  of 
"  making  the  best  of  it,"  we  think  we  may  safely  leave 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  destiny.  But  the  issue 
is  not  always  thus  j  would  that  it  were  so  1  Many  are 
the  lives  that  are  made  miserable  to  the  end,  by  the  in- 
dulgence in  the  habit  of  fretting  and  carking,  until  the 
character  is  indelibly  stamped,  and  the  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  life  becomes  next  to  a  moral  impossibility. 


THE    ROSE    OF    BROOMILEA. 

FOUNDED    ON   FACT. 

ONE  fine  clear  night  in  autumn,  when  the  moon  shone 
with  unusual  brilliancy  upon  the  fair  waters  of  Trent,  as 
they  glided  slowly  through  the  rich  meadows,  and  past  the 
stately  woods  which  add  so  much  beauty  to  that  part  of 
Staffordshire  which  lies  near  to  the  Forest  of  Needwood, 
two  horsemen  rode  leisurely  along  the  narrow  approach 
leading  from  an  adjacent  mansion  into  the  high-road.  Well 
mounted,  and  dressed  in  the  customary  attire  of  country 
gentlemen,  they  presented  no  despicable  specimen  of 
the  yeomen  from  the  branches  of  the  Trent,  as  they 
were  about  a  century  ago. 

"  Why  Walton,  you  seemed  to  have  lost  your  spirits 
since  we  left  Hollywood ;  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 
Hav'nt  ye  a  word  to  say  about  the  dainty  little  Alice. 
You  looked  at  her  enough  at  any  rate." 

"  By  Jove,  John  !"  exclaimed  the  younger  and  hand- 
somer of  the  two  horsemen,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
effectually  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  his  com- 
panion— "if  Alice  Lover  isn't  the  prettiest  girl  within  the 
shire  boundaries,  Ned  Walton's  no  judge  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful, that's  all.  You're  such  a  desperate  close  fellow, 
Stanley,  or  you'd  have  introduced  me  long  ago.  I  de- 
clare if  she  wasn't  such  a  friend  of  yours,  I'd  not  lose 
much  time  in  trying  to  persuade  her  to  exchange  Holly- 
wood for  Broomilea." 

"  Come,  come  Walton,  that's  too  bad ;  I've  told  you 
that  Alice  has  no  fancy  for  a  grave,  plodding  fellow  like 
me,  and  though  it'll  be  a  sore  day  to  see  her  married 
to  another,  I  can  have  no  just  reason  for  wishing 
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to  prevent  it.  You  must  forgive  me,  Edward,  if  I 
can't  wish  you  luck  in  your  wooing;  I  know  I'm  a 
great  fool,  but  I  cannot  help  loving  the  girl,  even 
while  I  know  she  does  not  care  a  rush  for  my  love." 

"  She  might  do  worse,  John,  than  take  you  for  '  better 
for  ivorse,'  though  I  confess  you  do  put  on  a  long  face 
sometimes,  almost  long  enough  to  frighten  me;  but  in 
good  earnest,  if  I  thought  you  could  induce  the  Forest 
|  beauty  to  alter  her  mind,  and  make  your  gloomy  house 
rejoice  in  such  a  mistress,  I  think  I  could  give  you  my 
word  not  to  interfere.  You  know  I've  hardly  had  time 
to  get  very  deeply  in  love  just  yet,  John,  and  after  all  I 
value  your  friendship  too  much  to  let  even  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Staffordshire  cause  me  to  lose  it." 

il  I  know  it,  Ned,  I  know  it,  God  bless  you,  you've  a 
right  kind  heart,  and  may  be  Alice  would  be  happier 
with  you  than  I  could  ever  make  her ;  but  let's  say  no 
more  about  it  to-night,  we  shall  be  late  enough  ere  we 
reach  home,  unless  we  get  out  of  this  walk."  So  put- 
ting spurs  to  their  horses,  the  two  friends  were  soon  trj- 
ing  their  paces  at  a  brisk  trot  along  the  winding  road 
which  bordered  the  river,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
exchanged  a  kind  good  night  at  the  cross  road  in 
their  native  village,  when  they  parted  to  pursue  a 
separate  route  to  their  respective  dwellings. 

John  Stanley  was  the  owner  of  a  good  estate  adjoining 
the  one  which  Edward  Walton  had  succeeded  to  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  and  from  childhood  the  young  men  had 
been  inseparable  companions.  The  generous  and  rather 
thoughtless  character  of  Walton  received  a  salutary  check 
from  the  influence  of  the  steady,  sterling  principles  of 
his  graver  friend,  and  though  so  widely  differing  in  many 
of  their  tastes  and  habits,  their  friendship  was  sincere 
and  lasting. 

Walton  was  an  universal  favourite,  and  his  hospitable 
board  was  seldom  without  its  full  complement  of  jo- 
vial neighbours,  whose  boisterous  merriment  often  caused 
sore  annoyance  to  the  stately  old  dame,  his  mother,  who 
had  been  a  widow  for  many  years,  and  still  bore  the 
keys  of  office  with  an.  activity,  which  might  make  many 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  blush  for  their  own  de- 
ficiencies. 

Nor  was  John  Stanley's  home  without  its  own  peaceful 
enjoyments.  Never  was  a  warmer  "  ingle-nook"  than  the 
fireside  in  that  old  house-place)  where  John  would  seat 
himself  in  the  huge  arm-chair,  and  drawing  towards  him 
the  little  oaken  table  which  held  the  candle  and  his  mas- 
sive silver  tankard  of  home-brewed,  would  commence  his 
evening  reading.  This  was  generally  some  marvellous 
story  or  wholesome  homily,  intended  for  the  especial  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  his  sister  Martha,  who,  with  a 
trio  of  neat  damsels,  would  sit  down  to  the  untiring 
wheel,  and  ply  the  busy  shuttles  cheerfully  and  regularly 
through  the  long  winter  evening.  Then,  in  the  calm 
summer  sunset,  John's  small  table  and  great  chair  were 
moved  from  the  ingle-nook  to  the  outside  of  the  latticed 
porch,  where  Martha  sat  and  plied  her  wheel  till  the  last 
day-beam  had  shone  upon  the  clustering  roses  which  hung 
around  her,  and  the  bats  began  to  make  their  circuits 
round  the  old  elm,  which  spread  its  giant  arms  across  the 
lawn  before  the  house.  In  these  quiet  times  of  domestic 
rest  and  enjoyment,  one  might  have  searched  far  and  wide 
for  a  more  peaceful,  prosperous  house  than  that  from 
which  the  gay  little  heiress  of  Hollywood  turned  with 
such  saucy  disdain. 

Edward  Walton's  wooing  of  the  fair  Alice  proved  more 
successful  than  his  friend's,  for  long  before  the  sun 
lighted  up  the  May-day  garlands  of  Broomilea,  it  shone 
upon  his  bridal  train  as  it  passed  along  the  avenue  to  the 
Old  Hall — and  a  proud  and  happy  man  he  was  as  he 
lifted  his  beautiful  bride  from  her  pillion,  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  kiss  of  welcome  as  the  future  mistress  of  his 
house.  So  cheerful  and  pleasant  as  everything  looked 
around  that  old-fashioned,  half-timbered  mansion,  on  this 


sweet  spring  morning.  The  very  elm-trees,  though  hardly 
showing  a  full-green  leaf,  seemed  to  wave  a  welcome  to 
the  young  couple  as  they  passed  beneath  their  branches ; 
while  the  bright  sunshine  turned  the  yellow  lichens  upon 
their  rough-knotted  stems  into  golden  ornaments.  Then 
the  stately  lady-mother  looked  so  pleased  and  kindly 
upon  her  new  daughter,  as  she  came  down  the  stone-steps 
from  the  Hall  to  receive  the  party,  that  the  young  bride 
might  well  think  she  had  given  up  none  of  her  prospects 
of  happiness  in  exchanging  that  old  home,  where  every 
wish  had  been  gratified,  for  the  new  life  which  seemed  so 
full  of  hopeful  promises  for  the  future.  For  her  husband 
there  was  one  great  source  of  disquiet  in  the  midst  of  his 
happiness ;  when  he  looked  round  upon  the  assemblage 
of  familiar  faces  who  were  met  to  do  honour  to  his 
wedding,  the  one  which  had  been  most  welcome  was  ab- 
sent, and  the  knowledge  that  his  present  joy  was  built 
on  the  ruins  of  his  friend's  happiness,  brought  no  small 
amount  of  pain  to  the  kind,  generous  heart  of  Edward 
Walton. 
*  #  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  year  had  passed  since  the  halls  of  Broomilea  rang 
with  the  mirth  of  bridal  revelry,  and  again  a  gay  and 
joyous  party  were  assembled  to  keep  another  domestic 
festival.  It  was  in  honour  of  the  christening  of  Edward 
Walton's  first-born,  that  his  friends  were  again  sharing 
his  hospitality;  and  this  time  there  was  no  cloud  to 
shadow  the  brightness  of  the  feast — for  John  Stanley 
sat  at  the  board  of  his  friend,  and,  instead  of  wearing  the 
look  of  a  disappointed  lover,  his  usually  grave  face  was 
lighted  up  with  such  an  amount  of  what  might  at  least  be 
called  satisfaction,  that  his  neighbours  wrere  inclined  to 
wonder  what  marvellous  change  had  passed  over  him,  and 
even  ventured  to  speculate  upon  the  arrival  of  a  new 
mistress  in  Stanley  Grange. 

Still  time  elapsed,  rapidly  enough  for  some,  though  alJ 
too  slowly  for  patient,  plodding  John  Stanley,  who  went 
on  steadily  with  his  usual  occupations,  always  cheerful, 
and  occasionally  even  merry.  But  these  outbreaks  only 
happened  when  beneath  the  roof-tree  of  Broomilea,  where 
he  was  now  an  almost  constant  evening  visitor,  and  were 
generally  called  forth  by  some  of  the  baby  tricks  of  little 
Phoebe,  whose  progress  he  watched  with  the  tender  in- 
terest of  a  fond  father,  rather  than  the  stoical  indifference 
of  old  bachelorhood.  There  was  no  chance  of  John 
Stanley  ever  marrying  now- — at  least  so  said  all  the  gossips 
in  the  village ;  and,  as  his  sister  Martha  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  same  determination,  it  was  also  settled  that 
the  little  daughter  of  Edward  Walton  would  be  his  friend's 
heiress.  Thus  everything  went  on  in  the  usual  manner 
at  the  two  houses.  Years  brought  but  few  changes  at  the 
Hall,  except  that  they  stole  some  of  the  roses  from  the 
cheeks  of  Dame  Alice  Walton,  but  then  it  was  only  to 
bestow  more  bloom  and  beauty  xipon  the  fair  girlhood  of 
her  daughter,  who  promised  to  be  even  more  of  a  Idle 
than  her  mother  had  been,  and  was  already  known  far 
and  near  as  the  "  Rose  of  Broomilea."  In  the  Grange, 
the  alterations  which  time  must  bring  were  even  less  per- 
ceptible. Its  quiet  master  did  not  certainly  look  as  young 
as  when  he  sat  at  Phcebe  Walton's  christening-feast, 
nearly  eighteen  years  before  ;  and  Mistress  Martha's  dark 
hair,  so  neatly  braided  beneath  her  snowy  coif,  was  begin- 
ning to  show  those  silver  lines  which  old  Time  will  persist  in 
leaving,  as  mementos  of  his  annual  progress.  Yet  John 
seemed  to  be  growing  more  juvenile  in  hopefulness  and 
good  spirits,  while  Martha's  spinning  went  on  more  ra- 
pidly than  ever,  and  her  soft  gentle  smile,  and  ready 
active  sympathy,  were  just  as  true  as  in  her  younger  days. 
For  while  her  natural  timidity  made  her  shrink  from 
joining  in  the  gay  meetings  of  her  neighbours,  there  never 
was  a  bolder  heart  in  any  case  of  sorrow,  nor  a  readier 
hand  to  help  and  comfort  than  Martha  Stanley's. 

At  last  there  were  some  visible  changes  in  the  old 
Grange.  A  great  commotion  began  among  sundry  pieces 
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of  furniture,  which  were  being  moved  from  their  accus- 
tomed places  to  others  more  suitable.  John  was  of 
course  the  principal  mover  in  all  this,  but  then  nothing 
must  be  done  without  the  approval  of  Phoebe  Walton, 
who  popped  in  her  fairy  form,  giving  her  advice  or  pro- 
testing against  anything  that  did  not  please  her,  with  the 
most  becoming  dignity.  At  last  everything  was  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Rose  of  Broomilea  and  her  old 
friend,  while  Mistress  Martha  looked  on  with  her  usual 
benevolent  smile  and  let  them  have  it  all  their  own  way, 
inwardly  wondering  however,  that  her  brother  could  not 
make  a  simple  alteration  in  his  house  without  consulting 
such  a  child  as  Phoebe.  To  be  sure  Phoebe  was  a  pet 
with  everybody,  and  no  wonder  John  was  fond  of  her, 
when  he  had  loved  her  mother  so  well :  it  was  all  out 
of  regard  for  Dame  Alice.  Such  was  Martha's  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  her  brother 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  explain  his  particular  reason 
for  having  the  large  wainscoted  parlour  smartened,  by 
the  addition  of  several  new  pieces  of  furniture,  which  she 
thought  far  from  being  absolutely  necessary,  even  while 
she  allowed  that  they  gave  the  room  a  "  mighty  cheerful 
appearance."  One  of  the  most  extravagant  of  John's 
purchases  was  a  new  pier  glass,  set  in  a  quaint  scroll- 
like  frame  of  dark  oak,  which  excited  the  most  rapturous 
applause  from  Phoebe — as  she  gazed  at  it  and  her  own 
bright  face  with  equal  satisfaction.  At  last  everything 
seemed  "  to  rights,"  in  Stanley  Grange,  and  even  Martha 
herself  appeared  to  have  received  some  new  light  respect- 
ing the  late  improvements,  and  her  usual  quiet,  innocent 
smile  was  positively  changed  into  a  knowing  simper. 
This  showed  itself  especially,  when  she  reached  out  the 
goodly  array  of  homespun  linen  from  its  cawed  oak 
presses,  and  after  much  sorting,  counting  and  arranging, 
put  it  back  again  with  evident  pride  and  pleasure.  A 
choice  store  it  was  too  ;  fine  sheets  with  their  openwork 
seams  and  borders,  and  huge  piles  of  towels  and  toilette 
covers  with  their  rows  of  wonderful  looking  blue  birds 
upon  a  white  ground,  so  quaint  that  one  might  have 
believed  them  copied  from  obsolete  specimens  of  fabu- 
lous ornithology,  or  some  old  heraldic  banner  long  crum- 
bled into  the  dust.  Then  such  numerous  layers  of  costly 
damask,  which  only  saw  light  upon  high  festivals.  It 
was  evident  that  Martha  Stanley  was  making  her  quiet 
preparations  for  one  of  these  rare  occasions — for  the  linen 
was  not  all  returned  to  the  oaken  chest.  She  had  laid  out 
sufficient  to  keep  up  her  credit  for  good  housewifery, 
even  if  there  should  be  a  week's  feasting  under  the  old 
roof  of  her  ancestors.  But  even  if  all  these  revolutions 
in  the  linen  presses  had  not  been  sufficient  to  prove  in 
modern  phrase  that  some  interesting  event  was  on  the 
tapis,  one  need  only  have  looked  into  the  ample  kit- 
chens and  larders  of  Stanley  Grange  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  fact.  Such  an  inundation  of  flesh,  fish, 
and  fowl !  Such  an  array  of  juncates,  and  poundcakes, 
and  plumcakes  and  cheesecakes;  such  a  profusion  of 
creams,  syllabubs,  trifles  and  jellies  !  with  a  dozen  minor 
specimens  of  Mistress  Martha's  skill  in  conserves  and 
other  dainty  devices,  that  one  would  marvel  how  they 
had  all  been  got  together  so  quietly  ;  and  even  more,  how 
the  old  oak  table,  which  stood  out  in  the  house-place  like 
some  monster  of  the  antediluvian  world  upon  its  six  im- 
mense legs,  could  find  room  for  the  variety  of  good  cheer 
provided  for  it.  While  all  this  was  going  on  at  the 
Grange,  there  were  equal  preparations  being  made  by  the 
mistress  of  the  hall  and  her  maidens,  assisted  now  and 
then  by  the  ready  hands  of  the  blushing  Phoebe,  who 
was  as  busy  a*s  any  young  maiden  of  eighteen  could  be 
expected  to  make  herself,  among  cakes  and  creams  upon 
the  eve  of  her  bridal ! 

Ah !  here  was  the  secret  of  the  improvements  at  the 
old  house  of  John  Stanley  !  And  this  in  good  truth,  was 
the  reason  why  he  went  about  so  smilingly,  consulting 
the  daughter  of  his  friend  Walton,  upon  all  his  new 


arrangements.  And  it  was  in  the  steady  "patience  of 
hope  "  for  this  consummation,  that  he  had  most  philoso- 
phically left  off  mourning  over  his  first  love  as  soon  as 
the  birth  of  her  daughter  was  announced.  Wise,  honest 
John  Stanley !  no  wonder  that  he  forgot  his  gravity,  or 
that  he  watched  so  tenderly  the  progress  of  that  little  bud 
of  future  womanhood,  which  he  inwardly  vowed  should 
become  a  beauteous  blossom,  and  diffuse  grace  and 
sweetness  within  the  shelter  of  his  own  stout  roof  tree. 

But,  the  secret  once  out,  the  tale  of  John  Stanley's 
wedding  is  soon  ended.  Never  was  a  brighter  sunshine 
spread  over  the  whole  village  than  on  that  fair  sum- 
mer's morning,  when  the  worthy  owner  of  the  Grange  led 
the  beautiful  Phoebe  Walton  from  the  old  church  as  his 
( wife ;  and  though  some  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
'  the  lover  of  the  mother  was  too  old  to  be  a  suitable  hus- 
band for  the  daughter ;  in  this  case  at  least  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  so.  Phoebe  had  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  love  and  rer-pect  her  father's  friend,  and  hei 
long  and  happy  after-life  proved  how  well  he  deserved 
her  affection. 

For  a  whole  week  the  bolls  in  the  grey  church  tower 
of  Broomilea  kept  up  at  intervals  the  wedding  peals ;  and 
for  the  like  time  were  the  halls  of  Edward  Walton,  and 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Grange  made  to  ring  with  the 
joyous  mirth  of  those  guests,  met  to  do  justice  to  the  true 
Staffordshire  cheer  that  groaned  upon  the  stout  oaken 
boards ;  and  to  drink  "  health  and  happiness  "  to  their 
friend  John  Stanley,  and  his  fair  young  bride  The  Rose 
of  Broomilea.  E.  P.  R. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SANCHO  PANZA. 

A    QUESTIONING    OF    PROVERBS. 

MANY  and  various  are  the  sounds  that  make  up  the 
confused,  everlasting  buzz  heard  all  over  the  world.  The 
laugh  of  scorn,  the  wail  of  sorrow,  the  song  of  mirth, 
the  voice  of  joy  and  health,  the  sigh  of  despondence,  the 
cry  of  distress,  the  asides  of  vile  selfishness ;  and  at  inter- 
vals, some  whisper  of  consolation,  some  sublime  and  ela- 
vating  word  mingles  in  the  universal  hum.  This  has  led 
me  to  think,  and  probably  Sancho  Pauza  thought  so  too, 
that  terming  proverbs  "  the  wisdom  of  nations,"  is  to 
give  but  a  narrow  definition  of  them.  They  are  wisdom, 
indeed,  but  not  merely,  not  exclusively.  They  are  the 
living  voice  of  human  nature,  of  that  human  nature  which 
is  never  silent,  but  speaks,  laughs,  and  weeps  on  for 
ever.  That  they  are  not  merely  "  the  wisdom  of  nations" 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  various  collections  of 
proverbs,  the  honest  man's  proverb  has  almost  always  its 
opposite,  its  vile  parody.  Side  by  side  with  "111  got,  ill 
gone,*'  (or  as  it  ran  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Third, 
"Evil  gotten,  worse  spent")  place  the  French  proverb, 
"  Who  steals  nought,  gains  nought."  And  after  the 
touching  proverb  of  the  Gospel,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  put  "  He  does  not  a 
little  who  rolls  off  his  ill-hap  on  his  neighbour,"  or  the 
German  proverb,  "  What  burns  not  for  thee,  blow  not," 
and  then  ask,  what  amid  this  strange  contradiction  be- 
comes of  "the  wisdom  of  nations  ?"  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  we  are  not  contrasting  these  last  maxims  with 
the  words  of  Divine  Wisdom  only,  for  if  this  were  all  who 
could  wonder  that  the  contrast  should  be  so  great,  the 
thoughts  higher  than  man's  thoughts ;  no,  we  are  com- 
paring these  selfish  maxims  with  that  echo  of  the  sacred 
adage,  which  is  heard  from  almost  every  nation.  We 
cannot  now  tell  you  amongst  how  many  people  it  is  to 
be  met,  travestied  in  manifold  ways,  arrayed  in  harlequin 
garb  of  every  colour,  but  still  the  same  in  its  Divine  es- 
sence. It  is  to  be  found  under  the  Moorish  turban, 
the  knightly  helmet,  under  the  peasant's  cap,  and  in 
the  robe  of  the  Mandarin.  Nay,  who  will  not  recognise 
it  at  once,  as  it  stands  amongst  the  swarthy  sons  of 
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Africa  ?  "  If  the  hat  thou  art  trying  on  hurts  thy  head, 
do  not  put  it  on  thy  neighbour's  head."  Compare  all 
these,  and  then  say  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  wis- 
dom of  ages.  How  wide  too  is  the  difference  between 
*'  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  and  "Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth!" 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  dispute  the  fact,  that  the 
moral  of  proverbs  is  their  most  important  feature, 
the  primary  object  of  their  creation.  Nor  do  we  im- 
pugn the  judgment  of  that  learned  author  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  who  entitled  his  compilation  of  proverbs  "  Trea- 
tise on  Prudence."  We  fully  believe  that  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age  there  have  been  men,  with  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  moral  beauty,  which  has  found  its 
fitting  expression  in  proverbs.  We  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing one  we  have  met  in  an  old  French  collection  ;  "  Par- 
don everything  in  others ;  nothing  in  thyself :  "  and 
another  also,  an  English  one,  used  by  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Henry  the  Vllth,  to  console  him  for  the  death  of  their 
son  Arthur,  and  beautiful  for  the  spirit  of  trust  and  hope 
that  it  breathes,  "  Cheer  up ;  God  is  where  he  was." 
Sometimes,  however,  morality  chooses  to  clothe  itself  in 
grotesque  rather  than  graceful  garbs,  knowing  that  in 
comic  guise  it  gains  more  easy  access  to  the  laughter- 
loving  multitude.  Rabelais  felt  this  when  he  said, 
"  The  sage  comes  to  seek  wisdom,  and  the  fool  gives  it 
to  him."  ^ 

But  to  return. — What  we  contend  for  is,  that  all 
things  are  to  be  found  in  those  short  sentences  whispered 
by  the  people  to  each  other,  and  transmitted  from  age  to 
age;  their  wisdom,  their  social  condition,  their  poetry, 
their  philology,  their  national  characteristics,  their  sci- 
ence. Perhaps  some  proverb  now  in  general  circulation 
from  India  to  Germany  may  be  regarded  as  antediluvian, 
handing  down  to  us  the  modes  of  thought,  as  the  Mas- 
todon of  Cuvier  does  the  modes  of  animal  life,  of  those 
far-distant  ages ;  and  could  we  trace  some  grotesquely- 
expressed  proverb  to  its  origin,  we  should,  perhaps,  find 
that  what  is  now  bandied  about  the  streets  of  London, 
and  Paris,  and  Madrid,  made  some  bel-esprit  of  old  the 
lion  of  the  fashionable  circles  of  ancient  Rome. 

What  we  have  just  said  is,  after  all,  a  proverb ;  the 
proverb  of  Lao-tsen,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  who  had  an- 
ticipated, it  is  said,  almost  every  idea  of  Plato.  It  is 
not,  however,  fair  to  charge  Plato  with  plagiarism,  unless 
we  can  prove  that  in  his  day  the  Lao  had  been  translated. 
The  proverb  of  Lao-tsen  is,  "  Man  is  a  child  born  at 
midnight ;  when  he  beholds  the  sun,  he  never  thinks  a 
yesterday  existed." 

O  Sancho  Panza,  popular  wisdom,  mirror  of  social  life 
wherein  man  may  look  and  behold  one  side  of  his  nature, 
not  the  less  instructive,  because,  as  the  ludicrous  side, 
it  makes  us  laugh  as  it  instructs  1  Sancho  Panza,  little 
didst  thou  dream  even  amid  all  thy  grandeur  at  Bara- 
taria,  that  thou  wert  repeating  proverbs  which  Cicero, 
it  may  be,  amused  himself  with  making ;  and  that  thou, 
that  didst  not  know  a  letter,  thou  that  didst  make  a 
king  laugh,  who  never  laughed  save  when  he  read  thy 
colloquies  with  thy  worthy  master,  shouldst  say  for 
the  instruction  alike  of  the  governing  and  the  governed, 
"  We  need  only  have  honey,  the  flies  will  soon  come  to 
it."  When  in  the  rugged  Sierra,  thinking  of  Gamacho's 
wedding-feast,  thou  didst  cry  out  piteously,  "  A  hungry 
belly  has  no  ears,"  little  didst  thou  imagine  that  thou 
wert  but  the  echo  of  the  old  Roman.  In  this  and  the 
terrible  proverb  "  It  is  a  long  day,  a  day  without  bread,' 
methinks  I  hear  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe 
the  wail  of  poverty  supplicating  with  fearful  vehemence 
to  be  cared  for,  crying  that  she  has  claims  which  must  be 
heard  and  satisfied. 

Yes,  poverty  it  is  that  has  invented  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  proverbs,  and  it  has  creations  more  touching  in 
their  religious  simplicity,  than  the  most  elaborate  elegies 
It  was  poverty  that  said  "  The  little  birds  of  the  air  hav< 


lie  good  God  for  their  provider,"  and  herein  kept  pace 
with,  if  she  did  not  run  before,  the  genius  of  Racine, 
while  both,  it  may  be,  took  the  cheering  thought  from 
;hose  words  of  divine  simplicity,  "  He  feedeth  the  young 
ravens  that  call  upon  him."  Poverty  it  is  that  speaks  in 
he  Russian  proverb,  "  God  will  take  care  to  dry  what 
le  has  wet."  And  who  but  Poverty  would  have  spoken 
o  an  ass  (Sancho' s  Dapple,  it  may  be)  the  words  of 
lope,  "  Die  not,  O  mine  ass,  spring  is  coming,  and  with 
t  the  thistle  will  grow  ?  '* 

Many  other  such  proverbs  are  to  be  found  which  might 
well  be  termed  the  tears  of  humanity.  We  cannot  meet 
hem,  scattered  abroad  as  they  are,  through  every  nation, 
vithout  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  mankind,  from 
japland  to  Bengal,  from  Italy  to  China,  seem  to  have 
xad  nearly  the  same  hardships  to  endure.  It  is  one  un- 
roken  interchange  of  painful  confidences  poured  out  by 
ation  to  nation.  So  artless  is  the  expression  of  the 
grief  opening  up  to  us  the  very  recesses  of  man's  nature, 
hat  we  might,  I  think,  call  this  class  of  proverbs  the 
>oetry  of  proverbs.  That  old  saying  of  the  Spaniards  is 
ery  old,  "  As  soon  as  I  was  born  I  wept,  and  every  day 
ince  tells  me  why."  Is  there  not  poetry  here,  and  is 
here  not  poetry  in  the  sayings  current  amongst  the  sa- 
•ages  of  the  great  American  forests,  among  those  of  the 
teppes  of  Asia — savages  who,  in  some  cases,  have  no  other 
iterature,  no  other  code  of  laws  than  proverbs  ?  Hear 
he  good  Houlahs  from  the  burning  banks  of  the  Senegal,, 
hey  say,  "  To  stand  before  the  sun  hinders  him  not  from 
joing  on  his  way."  "  Nothing  satisfies  man  but  what  he 
las  not."  "  To  cover  the  shadow  with  sand  prevents 
not  its  fleeting."  "  The  elephant  can  do  nothing  to  the 
;amarind  tree  but  shake  it." 

Can  we  hear  such  words  and  not  feel  with  Montaigne, 
'*  I  do  not  think  that  good  rhythm  constitutes  good  poe- 
try— the  excellent,  the  sublime,  the  divine,  is  above 
rules."  It  was  not  scholastic  rules  that  inspired  the 
Breton  of  Finisterre  with  the  prayer,  tf  Help  me,  O  my 
God,  to  cross  the  Bass,  my  bark  is  so  small  and  the  sea 
so  great."  Is  there  not  poetry  which  no  precept  of 
Vida,  or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  could  teach  in  this  othei 
adage,  "Wouldst  thou  learn  to  pray,  go  to  sea?"  Or 
again,  in  the  Turkish  proverb,  "  The  heart  is  a  child,  ita 
wishes  are  all  hopes  ?  " 

Having  touched  upon  the  poetry  of  proverbs,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  say  something  of  their  style.  It  is 
a  style  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  most  varied,  the  most 
highly  finished.  Many  have  thought,  that  the  student  of 
language  may  find  treasures  of  philological  lore  in  these 
popular  idioms ;  that  in  these  expressions  of  the  mind  of 
a  nation,  he  may  discover  the  peculiar  turns  and  true 
ideology  of  its  language.  Originality  of  imagery,  boldness 
of  figure,  strange  inversions,  singular  instances  of  ellipsis 
and  coinage  of  new  words,  striking  regard  to  euphony ; 
in  short,  everything  is  in  them  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  philosophical  grammarian.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  here,  obvious  as  it  is  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
that  the  attention  to  rhyme  has  been  nearly  as  fatal  to  the 
wisdom  of  many  proverbs,  as  it  has  been  to  the  sense  of 
some  kinds  of  poetry.  How  many  prejudices  have  arisen 
from  a  nursery  rhyme,  a  jingle,  the  rude  harmony  of 
which  poor  Common-Sense  has  been  unable  to  resist. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  philosopher  may  compose  the 
proverb,  yet  it  is  the  people  that  give  it  shape  and  colour- 
ing. If  a  proverb  be  essentially  good,  if  it  be  destined 
really  to  minister  to  the  instruction  or  the  pleasure  of 
the  people,  then  the  people  will  cast  it  into  the  mould  of 
their  own  vigorous  style,  and  send  it  forth  as  current  coin 
for  general  circulation.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  proverbs 
of  each  nation  seem  to  have  a  peculiar,  characteristic  style, 
and  while  the  maxims  embodied  in  them  are  understood 
in  the  same  sense  by  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  yet 
the  expression  varies  according  to  the  different  modes  in 
which  things  are  presented  to  the  several  minds.  The 
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French  say,  "  If  you  make  yourself  a  sheep,  the  wolf  will 
eat  you,"  and  the  Spaniard  says,  "  If  you  make  yourself 
honey,  the  flies  will  eat  you;"  and  yet  both  these  ad- 
ages contain  a  truth  of  precisely  similar  import.  Thus 
the  proverbs  of  the  East  might  well  be  called  epic  pro- 
verbs, so  elevated,  so  almost  wholly  metaphorical  is  their 
style,  while  the  style  of  the  Greek  axioms,  handed  down 
with  the  Greek  poetry  to  the  Latins,  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  echo  of  the  words  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon. 

As  for  us,  poor  descendants  of  a  barbarian  race,  whose 
proverbial  lore  has  been  partly  derived  from  those  great 
fountains  of  practical  wisdom,  and  to  whom  have  been 
handed  down  the  dicta  of  antiquity  in  their  native  garb, 
their  own  characteristic  style,  it  might  seem  that  we 
could  scarcely  pretend  to  have  a  style  peculiar  to  our- 
selves ',  and  yet  we  have  some  forms  of  expression  in  our 
proverbs,  whereby  we  make  distinctively  our  own  the 
popular  philosophy  in  every  other  respect  common  to  all. 
But  of  all  the  great  European  family,  to  the  Spaniards 
belongs  the  true  proverbial  style.  With  them  the  pro- 
verb is  felt  to  suit  the  proud  Hidalgo  as  well  as  the  rude 
Asturian.  The  sonorous  Castilian  by  its  mere  sound 
turns  into  poetry  the  veriest  commonplaces.  The  ab- 
rupt cut-and-dry  form  of  the  modern  proverbial  style 
seems  inherent  in  the  very  language.  It  is  by  turns  a 
fearful  imprecation,  a  short  dialogue,  a  quick  repartee, 
of  which  we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire,  the 
wit  or  the  naivete ;  in  a  word  it  is  Sancho  Panza. 

We  must  not  pass  over  one  important  point  in  the  style 
of  proverbs,  namely,  that  certain  adages  have  become 
wholly  unintelligible,  because  they  are  the  expression  of 
a  whole  order  of  things  that  has  ceased  to  exist!  But 
this  would  lead  us  into  a  higher  and  wider  range  of  thought 
than  suits  our  present  purpose. 

We  have  spoken  of  proverbs  as  having  a  peculiar 
national  style ;  we  will  now,  for  a  moment,  touch  upon 
them  as  bearing  the  impress  of  peculiar  national  cha- 
racter. The  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  horrible,  most 
horrible.  "  Beat  a  Negro  and  you  fatten  him,  beat  an 
Indian  and  you  kill  him."  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  proverb, 
containing,  in  its  brief  atrocity,  the  hopeless  apathy  of 
the  Negro,  the  dark  despair  of  the  Indian.  After  such 
a  proverb,  we  can  understand  the  maxim  of  the  Caraib, 
quoted  by  Humboldt,  "We  are  the  people,  other  men 
were  created  to  serve  us."  One  glance  at  Spain,  and  who 
but  must  recognise  the  patient,  grave  genius  of  its  peo- 
ple (the  fruit  of  that  dogma  of  fatalism  received  from 
the  Moors)  in  those  words  of  an  amusing  stoicism. 
te  When  you  see  your  house  on  fire,  go,  warm  yourself 
at  the  blaze."  Again,  mark  the  Castilian  pride : — "  'Tis 
on  the  brow  and  in  the  eye,  the  reading  of  the  mind  doth 
lie."  And,  to  come  from  pictures  of  the  interior  to  the 
details  of  private  life,  can  you  not  recognise  the  vanity 
of  the  Hidalgo,  whose  only  wealth  is  his  cloak  and  his 
rapier,  in  that  old  dictum  of  Andalusia,  "  Serve  the 
noble  though  he  be  poor,  for  the  time  will  come  when  he 
will  pay  thee." 

All  the  philosophic  indifference  of  the  French  is  em- 
bodied in  these  words — "  When  we  have  not  what  we 
love,  we  must  love  what  we  have;"  and  their  delight  in 
freedom  in  "  A  little  bird  in  the  grove  is  better  than  a 
large  bird  in  a  cage."  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  discover 
in  some  of  the  proverbs,  brought  to  us  from  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  patient  calculation  of  the  crafty  merchant  of 
Canton,  or  the  studious  perseverance  of  the  man  of  letters, 
who  .spends  a  life  in  learning  the  eighty  thousand  Chinese 
elementary  characters.  One  sentence  places  them  vividly 
before  us.  "  By  filing,  you  can  make  of  a  beam  a 
needle."  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  some  nationality  in  the 
Chinese  Proverb  that  teaches  Europe — "  If  the  dog  bite 
the  poor  man,  the  rich  are  frowned  upon  by  men,"  I  fear, 
however,  that  this  is  one  of  those  universal  proverbs, 
known  as  well  in  London  and  in  Paris  as  in  Pekin.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  world  might  well  have  dispensed  with 


such  a  formula  of  wisdom,  even  though  it  may  have 
originated  with  Kong-fu-tsen. 

Nor  in  this  proverbial  lore  have  the  great  political 
principles  that  govern  the  world  been  omitted.  We  find 
a  Chinese  adage,  which  might  serve  as  a  summary  of  all 
philosophic  reflection  on  ancient  and  modern  govern- 
ments : — "  To  be  a  king,  a  nobleman,  or  a  statesman, 
is  the  dream  of  a  night,  and  a  reign  of  a  thousand 
years  is  a  game  of  chess."  Arid  how  much  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  is  in  that  other  maxim — "  Never  did 
serf  love  the  noble."  It  is  an  old  French  proverb,  and  in 
it  is  to  be  found  the  hinge  of  all  revolutions  of  society, 
political,  social,  or  literary. 

And  this  brings  us  quite  naturally  to  the  science  of 
proverbs.  From  the  time  of  the  savage  Miamis,  who  said, 
"  The  sun  is  the  father  of  colours,"  to  the  present  day, 
all  the  truths  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science  may 
be  met  with  in  proverbs. 

A  friend  lately  said  to  us — "  Proverbs  have  this  in 
common  with  miracles,  that  they  have  both  ceased.  The 
world  seems  to  have  lost  these  two  powerful  modes  of 
instruction."  "  You  are  under  a  mistake,"  we  replied, 
"  a  two-fold  mistake.  Every  day  there  are  proverbs  made 
and  miracles  worked.  Surely,  the  power  by  which  steam 
realizes  what  the  most  ardent  imagination  could  conceive 
of  speed,  would  have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  all  bygone 
ages,  a  wonder  great  as  any  miracle !  The  balloon — that 
useless  marvel  of  Montgolfier,  is  a  miracle  awaiting  some 
great  mind  to  work  it.  To  direct  the  thunderbolt  was 
the  miracle  of  the  priests  of  Etruria ;  it  is  now  a  standing 
miracle.  It  is  the  same  with  proverbs.  They  are  given 
forth  still,  as  they  were  at  every  period,  arid  in  every 
country."  Some  there  are,  whose  influences  are  secretly 
and  slowly  undermining  old  institutions ;  while  there  are 
others  uttered  which  give  impetus  to  sluggish  minds,  by 
their  bold  and  startling  originality.  The  wise  and  the 
good  (for  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness  never 
leaves  itself  without  witness)  are  daily  giving  forth  maxims 
of  truth  and  moral  beauty ;  their  minds,  like  glass,  ad- 
mitting the  light  of  heaven  and  reflecting  it.  But  be  it 
remembered  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  Eloquence  is 
not  alone  in  the  orator  that  speaks,  it  is  also  in  those  who 
hear ;  and  proverbs,  those  living  voices  of  bygone  ages, 
must  awhile  remain  isolated  and  obscure  thoughts  before 
they  become  proverbs.  That  title  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
maxim  till  it  has  passed  into  the  daily  colloquial  inter- 
course of  a  people,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  their 
household  words."  However,  in  this  our  day,  when 
everything  seems  to  progress  with  the  speed  of  its  own 
railroads,  we  may  expect  that  transition  to  take  place 
rapidly,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  work  of 
centuries. 

And  now  we  would  ask — and  the  question  is  important 
enough  to  make  all  our  babbling  be  excused — upon  what 
maxims  shall  we  lay  hold,  on  which  to  stamp  our  impress, 
and  transmit  as  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  our  age  ? 
Yet  a  few  fleeting  days,  and  a  word  will  be  all  that  re- 
mains of  us,  the  base  or  the  noble  testimony,  to  be  laid 
before  succeeding  ages,  that  they  may  pronounce  their 
verdict  accordingly.  Shall  we  be  content  to  be  judged 
by  the  vile  addition  made  in  our  days  to  the  maxim  of 
our  fathers?  They  said — "  Poverty  is  not  vice" — we 
have  added,  "but  it  is  still  worse."  Let  us  rather 
stamp  our  impress  upon  such  thoughts  as  those  of  Burns, 
"  The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that."  "  A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that."  Let  the  spirit  of  our  age  be  judged  by  the 
rich  and  the  great  having  adopted  as  their  principle  "  to 
raise  the  depressed  by  a  wise  culture  to  the  dignity  of  a 
man  is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  state  ;"  and  by  both 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  taking  for  their  maxim — 
"  Toil  and  self-culture  are  friendly  to  each  other ;  mind 
does  the  work  of  the  world ;  the  more  mind,  the  more 
work  done."  Let  the  additions  we  make  to  the  proverbs 
handed  down  to  us  be  such  a  supplement  as  the  follow- 
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jng  : — -.«  Honesty  is  the  best  policy — but  to  act  on  this 
principle  would  not  be  to  act  honestly."  Let  the  suc- 
ceeding age  find,  as  the  current  coin  of  the  mind  of  our 
age,  some  such  thought  as  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dangerous  truth;  Truth  is  the  body  of  God,  and  its 
shadow  must  be  light."— "To  abandon  a  known  duty, 
is  to  cast  down  a  rod  to  become,  like  Aaron's,  a  ser- 
pent."— "A  white  lie  is  pure  falsehood." — "  Thanks- 
yiri-ig  is  a  good  thing,  but  thank  s-/m/z#  is  better." — 
"  True  greatness  lies  not  in  a  man's  sphere  but  in  a 
man's  soul."  Let  this  last  be  sent  down  to  posterity  a. 
our  conviction,  and  then  posterity  will  not  have  to  cry 
shame  upon  us  that  the  value  of  a  fellow-creature,  of  man 
as  man,  was  so  little  felt.  Let  us  hasten  to  make  our 
own  a  proverb,  which  a  race,  miscalled  savage,  has  handed 
down  to  us  (and  how  could  tho  judgment  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  to  capital  punishment,  be  better  em- 
bodied ?)  ' '  The  law  should  not  take  away  that  which  it 
can  neither  give  nor  restore."  Let  our  proverbs  be 
worthy  of  our  boasted  progress,  and  let  our  watch- word 
in  that  progress  be  the  old  Basque  proverb,  the  only  one 
that  in  all  our  researches  we  have  met  that  speaks  of 
progress — "  Leave  the  good  for  the  better."  If  not,  of 
what  value  is  the  march  of  intellect?  If  not,  we  had 
better  write  upon  all  our  metaphysical  treatises  "  Kyrie 
Kleison — Lord  have  mercy  !" 


THE  OLD  CARPET'S  LAMENT. 

LISTEN  awhile,  my  master  dear, 

And  you,  my  kind  mistress  ; 
Listen  awhile,  and  ye  shall  hear 

A  tale  of  deep  distress. 

And  when  the  thread  of  this  sad  tale 

Unravell'd  is  for  you, 
My  hard  and  dismal  fate  bewail, 

Whilst  I  for  pity  sue. 

Full  many  a  year  I've  patient  lain, 

Trampled  beneath  your  feet ; 
And  I've  been  kicked,  and  kicked  again, 

And  sometimes  sorely  beat. 

Moat  cruel  rubs  I've  meekly  borne, 

And  cuffs,  and  blows,  and  shaking ; 
And  now  I  limb  from  limb  am  torn, 

My  web  of  life  is  breaking. 

It  is  no  wonder  I  am  grown 

So  thin  and  weak,  for  when, 
By  chance,  to  me  a  crumb  is  thrown, 

It  is  pick'd  up  again. 

I  thought,  that  when  old  age  was  come, 

E'en  I  should  sleep,  mayhap, 
But  still  your  housemaid'^  cruel  broom 

Deprives  me  of  ruy  nap. 

Then  listen  to  my  humble  prayer. 

My  last  petition  hear, 
And  lay  me  in  some  garret  where 

No  housemaid  may  come  near. 

The  spiders,  then,  shall  weave  my  shroud, 

And,  freed  from  wear  and  tear, 
Serenely  with  the  dust  around, 

My  dust  shall  mingle  there. 

M.  A.  S. 


LOVE    AND    FLATTERY. 

Men  admire,  respect,  adore,  but  never  flatter  in  love. 
That  is  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they 
have  but  little  feeling  and  regard,  and  with  whom  they 
can  afford  to  make  free,  whose  esteem  is  not  felt  and 
valued,  and  whose  love  is  neither  appreciated  nor  desired. 


LUCY  DEAN; 
THE  NOBLE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 

BY    SILVERPEN. 

(Continued  from  page  36-1.) 

When  Mr.  Elliott  had  read  the  agent's  letters  and  the 
recommendatory  ones  Lucy  had  brought,  and  found  that 
she  had  been  hired  as  his  "help,"  heat  once  gave  up  this 
dwelling  to  her  use,  and  that  of  Peg  and  the  baby,  but 
not  before  he  had  seen  a  hospitable  meal  set  forth  on  the 
rude  table  of  roughly-hewn  wood.  When,  however,  she 
was  rested  and  refreshed,  the  baby  washed  and  put  to  sleep 
in  the  swinging  hammock  which  had  formed  his 
bed,  aisd  Peg  gone  for  awhile  to  the  tent  assigned  to  the 
Irishwoman  and  her  husband,  the  overseer  came  back 
again,  and  thrusting  a  fresh  log  of  serewood  in  the  fire, 
which  soon  blazed  up  like  a  torch,  he  sat  down  be- 
side it. 

"Wen,"    lie  said,   after  he  had  sat  awhile,  and  in  a 
!  half  satirical  tone  which  grated  harshly  on  the  trembling 
woman's  ear,   "  the  agreement  is  at    thirty-five   English 
pounds  yearly  and  your  rations,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Elliott,  these  were  the  terms  settled  be- 
tween me  and  the  agent  to  whom  I  took  Mr.  Minwar- 
ing's  letter." 

"  Well,"  continued  Elliot,  in  the  same  dry  Scotch  tone, 
"  that  man  has  held  the  commission  so  long,  as  to  make 
your  coming  somewhat  a  surprise,  for  I  began  to  think, 
either  no  useful  women  were  left,  or  that  no  one  of  re- 
putable character  would  venture  in  these  far  wilds.  But 
I'm  glad  of  it,  though  your  life  will  be  a  hard  one." 

"  I'm  used  to  work,  and  hard  work  too,"  she  inno- 
cently replied. 

"  I  do  not  allude  to  your  usefulness,"  he  answered, 
with  another  of  those  Scotch  smiles,  which  implied  doubt 
more  than  trust,  ' '  but  that  before  to-morrow  sunset, 
there'll  be  a  score  men  and  more,  all  comely  and  thrifty, 
ready  to  make  you  a  wife,  for  reputation  and  decent  con- 
duct are  priceless  things  anywhere,  but  especially  in  the 
wilderness." 

"  This  is  thinking  meanly,  nay  harshly,  of  me,  Sir," 
replied  Lucy,  hastily,  in  a  voice  which  implied  that  the 
overseer  had  before  him  a  more  heroic-souled  woman 
than  he  imagined,  "before  I  have  been  tried." 

"WTell,  well,"  he  added,  hastily,  "if  you  are  the  de- 
scription of  woman  that  I  think  might  largely  influence 
the  class  of  men  I  have  around  me,  I  shall  say  that  I 
have  not  waited  in  vain.  But  recollect  I  shall  be  some- 
what a  stern  judge,  for  time  or  change  has  not  taken  from 
my  soul  the  influence  wrought  upon  my  boyhood  by  a 
pure  and  noble  mother,  who  though  dead  for  years,  is  still 
my  better  angel." 

"  As  all  mothers  ought  to  be  to  the  souls  of  men,"  said 
Lucy,  "  but  be  as  stern  and  watchful  as  you  will,  I  trust 
to  go  through  unscathed,  as  an  easy  task  to  me,  who  have 
had  the  last  extremity  of  poverty  and  hunger  gnawing  at 
the  heart  to  tempt  and  to  deceive ;  but  I  have  no  thoughts, 
at  least  at  present,  about  marriage,  and  you  would  accept 
this  for  the  honest  truth,  if  you  knew  my  history  as 
Heaven  knows  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  in  the  same  tone,  "  everything 
is  in  your  favour  as  a  '  help  ; '  and  your  will,  if  truthful, 
shall  be  law,  but  I  am  sufficiently  Scotch  to  wait  for  the 
fruit  of  acts,  before  I  give  heed  to  words ;  it  is  my  way 
and  you  must  not  be  disconcerted  by  it." 

He  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  but  after  giving  Lucy 
somewhat  an  outline  of  the  duties  required  of  her,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  she  would  have  to  deal  with, 
he  withdrew.  He  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  before 
its  rude  wooden  latch  was  re-lifted,  and  Ben  Holdon,  with 
a  timid  foot,  came  in,  and  went  and  sat  down  in  silence 
on  the  overseer's  seat.  There  was  a  change  in  his  man- 
ner of  so  singular  a  kind  as  to  immediately  attract  Lucy's 
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attention,  and  make  her  ask  if  the  letters  she  had  brought 
had  contained  ill  news. 

<(  Not  a  word,  but  what  such  a  messenger  as  you  should 
bring  across  the  sea.  But  I  need  ask  you  a  question, 
and  you  won't  be  long  answering  it,  eh  ?  but  give  a  plain 
sort  of  answer  :  Yes  or  no  ! " 

Lucy,  still  more  surprised,  looked  up,  and  saw  how 
earnest  was  his  meaning.  At  length,  hesitating  and  fal- 
tering in  his  voice,  even  whilst  he  spoke,  he  said  abruptly, 
neither  looking  at  her,  but  rather  with  his  gaze  fixed  on 
vacancy,  "  Is  Nelly  married?" 

For  a  minute  Lucy  hesitated.  She  must  speak,  yet 
the  truth  unfolded  a  degradation  ;  she  therefore,  for  some 
moments,  sat  with  her  face  bent  down  upon  her  hands,  and 
from  their  shelter  so  faintly  whispered  "  no,"  that  none 
but  an  ear  painfully  listening  could  have  heard  it.  But  it 
was  heard,  and  wrought  such  an  effect,  that  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  true  one,  would  have  seemed  marvellous  ; 
for  in  an  instant  roused  from  the  sort  of  sullen  fear  with 
which  he  had  asked  this  question,  he  had  risen,  and  now 
stood  before  her  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow,  but 
speaking  cheerfully  and  with  much  feeling. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  in  the  broad  vernacular  of  his  boy- 
hood, which  only  proved  that  recurrence  to  the  past, 
brought  with  it  the  old  tongue,  "  I  always  loved  that 
little'un;  many  and  many  time  when  she  was  quite  a 
baby,  I,  though  then  a  little  lad,  crept  to  the  cradle  to 
look  in  her  free ;  many  and  many  time  did  I  bring  her 
posies  i'th'  spring,  and  lay  on  the  garden  bench  for  her, 
where  she  was  so  fond  of  playing,  pretty  thing ;  and 
many  and  many  time  an  I  'ticed  her,  when  I  grew  a  bit 
bigger,  down  to  the  shore  to  get  her  pink  and  yellow 
shells,  and  build  her  a  house  i'  the  sand — ay,  I  loved  that 
little'un  as  I  never  loved  anything  else — ay,  and  a  sore 
sorrow  it  were,  when  thee  all  packed  up  and  went  so  far 
away.  But  a  sorer  time  than  that,  was  when  some  folks  on 
our  village,  as  had  bin  away,  brought  word  that  you  was 
all  on  you  becoming  grand  there  away  in  Lond'nj  that 
Lawrence  had  got  apprenticed,  and  Nelly  were  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  organ-master's  son  ;  so  when  I  heard  this 
last,  I  took  on  sadly,  and  couldn't  settle  to  no'thing,  for 
every  hope  in  my  laddish  heart  was  gone,  so  wi'the  bit 
o'money  I'd  bin  sav'n,  for  ye  see  I'd  laid  in  my  mind, 
that  the  little'un  I  so  dearly  loved  should  have  a  tidy 
Cornish  house  to  come  to  when  we  got  married,  I  came 
out  here,  and  thank  God  for  the  thought  as  was  put  into 
my  mind  to  do  it,  for  I've  prospered,  as  I  never  could  a 
done  in  the  old  country,  as  I  and  my  partner  got  nigh 
£500  on  the  year's  'tribute,' for  Elliott,  though  a  few 
worded  manlike,  is  as  straight  for'ard  as  .man  can  be,  and 
one  as  you'll  always  get  more  from  than  you  'xpect.  And 
so  Lucy  Dean,  as  things  be  this  way,  I'll  marry  Nelly ;  that 
I  will,  and  make  an  honest  husband,  if  ever  English- 
man did." 

Lucy  looked  up  as  the  fine  honest  fellow  thus  spoke, 
and  took  his  hand.  "Ben,"  she  said,  "  Nelly  is,  as  you 
know,  a  mother,  and  her  life  an  unhappy  one,  and  you 
can  scarcely  make  her  your  wife,  though  it  is  hard  for  a 
sister  to  say  so.  But  I'll  be  honest,  Ben,  though  even 
Nelly  be  the  sufferer — " 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  miner,  impatiently,  "  dunna  I 
often  when  I'm  out  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  hills  a  bit, 
find  a  bright  flower,  as  the  opossum,  or  may  be  that  the 
wild  dog  has  trampled  under  foot,  and  han'a  I  stopped 
and  lifted  it  up  on  a  branch,  so  as  it  might  get  sun  and 
air  once  more ;  arid  han'a  I,  if  I  passed  that  way  agin, 
found  it  bright  and  shining,  making  the  shady  forest 
beautiful,  as  if  a  foot  had  never  crushed  it  to  the  sod. 
And  mayn't  the  lass  come  all  right  agin  now  the  baby  be 
away,  for  hunger  and  poverty  be  sore  tempters,  Lucy 
Dean  ;  and  thee  and  thine  come  on  too  honest  a  stock  to 
be  bad  by  natur." 

"  God  bless  and  thank  you,  Ben,"  adued  Lucy,  fer- 
vently* "  what  you  say  is  true,  and  Nelly  is  by  this  time 


so  far  ont  of  all  way  of  sin,  as  to  be  with  one  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  ladies  in  the  world ;  and  so  if  it  be  as 
we  wish,  you  shall  have  your  own  way,  but  not  with- 
out,— no,  Ben,  not  ii'  it  saved  her  from  the  parish 
coffin." 

"  Thank,  thank  you,"  replied  the  miner,  "all  '11  come 
right  with  Nelly,  that  I  know,  I'll  answer  for  her.  So 
that's  all  settled,  and  I'm  your  brother  henceforth,  and 
you  shall  not  only  have  a  hundred  pounds  to  send  for  her, 
when  you  think  the  right  time's  come,  but  you  must  let 
the  little'un  learn  to  call  me  father — you  must  let  me 
be  a  building  a  house,  it  shall  call  '  home,'  and  I'll  make 
benches  and  tables,  and  dig  a  bit  o'garden  plot  and  rear 
flowers,  every  thing  o'which,  as  it's  made  or  grows, 
we'll  both  on  us  teach  the  little'uu  to  say  and  think  is 
because  '  mother's  coming.'  " 

"  God  bless  and  thank  you,  Ben,  repeated  Lucy,  many 
times,  "let  us  hope  Nelly  will  deserve  what  you  so  kindly 
and  so  nobly  mean.  As  for  the  baby,  let  it  call  you  what 
it  will,  I  shall  teach  it  to  love  and  reverence  you  for  your 
honest  truth." 

This  conversation  proved  one  of  large  results — it  gave 
Lucy,  in  the  purest  sense,  a  friend  willing  and  able  to 
protect  her — and  it  gave  hope,  and  a  motive  to  labour, 
to  one  of  the  finest  manly  hearts  which  ever  beat  in 
English  bosom.  Lucy  knew  this  and  prayed  that  Nelly 
might  deserve  it. 

Keenly  observant  and  far-sighted,  as  a  seer,  Donald 
Elliott  soon  saw  that  Lucy  Dean  was  both  a  virtuous  and 
industrious  woman,  and  well  fitted  for  the  work  that  lay 
before  her.  He  therefore  selected  two  dozen  men  fi*om  the 
body  of  the  newly-arrived  emigrants,  some  of  whom  were 
carpenters  and  miners  by  trade,  and  set  them  to  work 
upon  houses  sufficiently  large  to  replace  entirely  the  use 
of  tents,  which  had  been  only  erected  whilst  labour  was 
scarce.  As  the  population  now  gathered  together  amounted 
nearly  to  one  hundred  persons,  and  space  was  plen- 
tiful, one  large  building  was  erected  for  the  men  to  sit 
and  take  their  meals  in ;  another,  somewhat  raised 
from  the  ground  on  a  framework  underneath  it,  was  built 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  single  men ;  a  third  for  the  purpose 
of  a  kitchen,  bakehouse,  washhouse,  larder,  and  dairy ;  a 
fourth  as  a  dwelling  for  such  men  as  had  wives ;  and  a 
fifth,  which  included  a  business  office,  a  room  for  Donald 
Elliott,  another  all  nicely  fitted  with  store  closets  for 
Lucy,  a  fourth  room  in  which  the  men  might  assemble  if 
they  liked,  and  bedrooms  above  these  reached  by  separate 
staircases,  for  Elliott  and  for  Lucy,  her  little  servant-  ^nd 
the  baby. 

Though  wood  and  stone  were  so  abundant,  and  every 
man  so  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  houses,  as  to  give 
a  hand's  help  each  day  after  his  own  hard  labour  in  the 
mine,  even  including  Donald  Elliott  himself,  these 
houses  and  such  rude  furniture  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  them  habitable,  could  only  be 
barely  finished  by  the  time  the  rainy  season  set  in — that 
is  the  middle  of  our  May — which,  though  the  winter  of 
Australia,  is  yet  genial,  and  somewhat  like  an  English 
spring.  When  these  various  apartments  were  ready  to 
her  use,  stores  were  brought  from  Adelaide  by  the  return 
drays,  and  Lucy  began  to  introduce  something  like  order 
into  the  little  settlement.  It  was  true  she  was  supplied 
with  the  directions  Mary  Austen  had  written  for  her  use 
on  almost  every  conceivable  point ;  but  these  would  have 
served  to  little  purpose  unless  she  had  possessed  some 
practical  knowledge  as  to  baking,  cooking,  washing,  and 
keeping  a  house  in  order.  Whilst  they  had  to  prepare 
them  themselves,  or  only  assisted  by  the  two  or  three 
miserable  useless  women,  whom  some  of  the  miners  had 
married  or  brought  from  the  convict  settlements,  there 
had  been  only  two  meals  a  clay,  one  before  the  men 
left  for  the  mine  in  the  morning,  and  one  on  their  re- 
turn at  night;  but  now,  as  spring  went  on,  and  Lucy 
became  gradually  possessed  of  the  appliances  of  an  ample 
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kitchen,  a  large  wood  fire,  and  cooking  utensils  brought 
by  the  drays  from  Adelaide,  a  good  meal  was  prepared, 
of  which  all  in  the  little  settlement  partook  at  noon- 
day. This  regularity  in  partaking,  and  variety  and  change 
of  food  soon  effected  a  marked  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  men ;  for  sheep  and  bullocks  were  easily  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  sheep  runs ,  wild  fowl,  turkeys,  and  kangaroos, 
were  abundant  in  the  district,  the  few  fowls  and  pigs  of 
the  colonists  increased  rapidly,  the  four  cows,  three 
brought  from  the  stockmen  since  Lucy's  arrival,  gave 
abundant  milk,  and  now  the  garden,  stretching  far  along 
the  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  constantly  added  to  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  miners,  gave,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
abundance  of  the  finest  vegetables,  including  cabbages, 
peas,  beans,  turnips,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
brocoli,  celery,  beet,  artichokes,  Scotch-kale,  horse- 
radishes, parsley,  radishes,  lettuces,  spinach,  and  many 
others ;  whilst  both  the  sweet  and  water  melon  thrived  and 
gave  an  enormous  abundance  of  the  finest  fruit,  when  in 
season  in  the  month  of  February.  The  fruit  trees  and 
vines  were  yet  too  lately  planted  to  give  other  result  than 
extreme  promise  when  fully  grown  j  but  the  raspberry 
canes,  the  gooseberry  and  apricot  trees,  and  the  straw- 
berry beds,  were  hardly  outmatched  in  prolificness  by 
the  growth  of  melons.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  grain, 
which  could  be  brought  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  nearest 
outlying  settlement,  than  grown  by  those  whose  labour 
was  otherwise  so  valuable,  the  mining  community  soon 
possessed  the  blessing  of  varied  and  abundant  food; 
which  Lucy,  aided  by  Peg,  the  Irish  woman,  and  her 
sister,  and  such  helps  as  had  come  to  the  settlement  with 
the  last  batch  of  emigrants,  used  with  provident  care,  and 
with  much  skill,  as  practice  increased  her  knowledge.  Pre- 
vious to  her  arrival,  and  whilst  living  in  tents,  the  miners 
had  suffered  more  or  less  from  cutaneous  diseases,  owing  to 
the  want  of  clean  and  dry  linen ;  mining  labour  always  in- 
ducing profuse  perspiration  from  the  skin.  But  one  day  a 
week  was  now  set  apart  as  a  washing  day,  and  aided  by 
plenty  of  home-manufactured  soap,  and  a  lye  made  from 
the  burnt  ashes  of  a  particular  plant,  abundant  on  the  hills 
around,  two-thirds  of  the  day  accomplished  the  needful  la- 
bour for  the  week ;  and  as  the  white  garments  dried  on  the 
mossy  acclivities  of  the  valley,  an  English  traveller  issu- 
ing suddenly  from  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  might  have 
mistook  this  for  a  home  scene  in  the  old  country,  and  not 
one  in  a  far  outlying  region  of  Axistralia.  Thus  progressed 
the  bodily  needs  of  the  colonists.  As  these  men,  many 
as  rude  as  the  wilderness  can  make  man,  began  individ- 
ually to  recognise  the  change  in  their  life  Lucy  had 
wrought,  their  respect  grew  in  proportion.  The  clear, 
fresh-smelling  dormitory,  their  excellent  comfortable 
meals,  their  clean  and  tidy  shirts  and  stockings  were 
productive  of  hourly  fruit,  and  even  the  dozen  or  two, 
who,  resting  on  the  strength  of  their  savings,  or  personal 
qualifications,  had  at  first  been  bold  enough  to  make 
Lucy  offers  of  marriage,  would  now  have  been  abashed  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  In  place  of  this,  respect  and 
liking  grew  together ;  and  it  was  a  touching,  sacred  thing, 
as  their  rude  nature  visibly  softened  under  the  pure  and 
blessed  influence  of  this  noble  woman,  and  indirectly 
under  the  blessing  of  a  nobler  influence  still,  to  see  them 
alone  or  in  bands  go  to  her  neat  room  after  the  day's 
labour  was  over,  to  beg  a  book,  to  ask  advice,  to  talk 
with  her,  or  to  take  her  some  little  offering — a  rare  min- 
eral from  the  mine,  a  flower  from  the  woods,  a  piece  of 
furniture  of  their  own  constructing ;  or  to  ask  her,  where 
they  were  pooi  scholars,  kto  read  to  them,  or  write  for 
them,  "home"  letters. 

But  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  rich  sun  of  summer 
gleamed  upon  the  wilderness,  the  greatest  glories  of  these 
men's  hearts  were  two — that  was  Nelly,  and  the  thriving 
family  of  the  Sweets — so  thriving,  that  both  old  and 
young  had  built  little  nests,  and  reared  a  brood— the 
elder  Sweets,  one  of  six — and  the  younger,  one  of  five ; 


and  as  no  pip  or  other  complaint  incommoded  these 
youngsters,  and  the  Australian  climate  thrived  with  them 
amazingly,  there  were  some  fifteen  of  this  little  golden 
family  chirping  and  singing  in  the  gladness  of  the  sun,  ' 
and  flitting  from  room  to  room,  never  acknowledging  ! 
their  cage  as  home  till  evening  cast  its  shadows  on  the  , 
valley.  But  Nelly  was  the  flower :  how  many  times  each 
evening  those  little  pink  shell-like  palms  were  kissed,  I 
hardly  know,  or  those  little  golden  curls  waved  in  the 
far-up  mountain  air ;  but  though  one  carried  her  here, 
and  another  there ;  though  one  caught  her  gay-coloured 
birds,  another  made  her  a  little  cart  to  ride  in,  a  third 
dolls  and  baby-houses,  she  took  to  none  of  them  as  she 
did  to  stalwart  Ben  ;  but  now  constantly  with  him  through 
these  summer  evenings  (for  he  had  commenced  building 
a  cottage  on  one  of  the  sweetest  acclivities  of  the  valley), 
she  sat  on  his  thick  jacket  and  chattered  whilst  he  worked, 
for  she  began  to  talk,  and  he  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  instructor ;  and  when  at  last,  after  a  multiplicity  of 
attempts,  the  monosyllable  of  "  dad"  was  accomplished, 
his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

Lucy  had  drawn  the  first  quarter  of  her  yearly  wages, 
and  sent  it,  through  the  agency  of  Elliott,  to  Miss  Austen, 
for  Nelly's  use ;  and  now  that  the  whole  year  was  expired, 
and  she  received  the  balance,  she  prepared  for  a  journey 
to  Adelaide,  the  drays  going  to  the  adjacent  port  of 
Gawler  with  ore.  Her  objects  were  several ;  first,  Peg's 
marriage — now  so  changed,  as  would  have  led  her  to  be 
unrecognised  in  the  far-off  region  of  Aldgate — with  one 
of  the  miners ;  next,  to  dispatch  a  large  sum,  which  she 
had  collected  amongst  the  miners,  for  the  assistance  of 
those  distressed  women  whom  she  had  promised  to  help 
as  soon  as  she  had  power,  and  of  whom  a  list  had  been 
left  with  Miss  Austen,  in  case  any  method  arose  of  be-  | 
friending  them ;  and  lastly,  to  select  and  lay  in  important 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  little  colony. 

The  journey  to  and  fro  proved  a  most  prosperous  one,  Peg 
returningwith  her  mistress  the  happiest  of  youngwives,  and 
with  one-half  of  a  dray  filled  with  toys  for  the  baby.  From, 
this  time  another  season  rolled  majestically  on,  with  the 
same  gladness  of  the  sun,  the  same  eternal  stars,  the  same 
blue  upon  the  ocean,  the  same  verdure  on  the  sod ;  and  ' 
the  valley  thrived  in  peace  and  plenty,  with  this  only  change, 
that  whilst  Ben  was  still  furnishing  his  house  with  a  great 
amount  of  chairs  and  tables,  made  of  acacia-wood,  and 
tamed  tiny  Nelly  a  whole  family  of  little  kangaroos  and 
parrots,  his  comrades  began  to  build  similar  tenements, 
here  and  there,  as  taste  directed.  At  length,  in  about 
a  year  from  the  date  of  Lucy's  visit  to  Adelaide,  news 
was  brought  that  some  thirty  female  emigrants  had  arrived 
in  port,  and  awaited  their  transit  across  the  plains.  The 
commotion  in  the  colony  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  nor 
was  it  lessened  when  further  news  came,  that  Elliott's 
agent,  acting  on  instructions  long  received,  had  dis- 
patched them  in  the  care  of  a  party  who  was  coming  on  I 
a  visit  of  exploration  to  that  part  of  Australia.  At  length 
Elliott  and  some  stockmen,  who  had  set  forth  to  be  their 
guide  through  the  hills,  returned  at  the  head  of  a  caval- 
cade of  drays  and  horsemen ;  and  Lucy,  no  long  while 
after,  welcomed  into  the  miners'  common  dining-room, 
those  famished  women,  who,  not  more  than  three  years 
before,  had  sued  from  her  a  penny  or  bit  of  bread,  as  if 
things  of  life  and  death ;  and  who  now,  weeping  around 
her  in  love  and  joy,  told  her  new  glory  of  that  divine 
heart  so  far  away  across  the  widest  ocean  of  the  world. 
How  she  had  sought  them  out,  and  added  others  to  their 
number ;  and  how,  aided  by  Mr.  Fortescue's  purse,  and 
O'Flanagan's  philanthropy,  a  home  had  been  raised  for 
them,  where,  whilst  they  had  been  fed  and  sheltered,  an 
experienced  matron  had  ably  instructed  them  in  cookery, 
housewifery,  and  other  useful  things.  One  only  disap- 
pointment was  there  to  Lucy's  heart,  and  that  was  that 
Nelly  was  not  amongst  the  rest ;  but  then  she  had  not 
hinted  the  matter  to  Miss  Austen.  Ben  drooped,  how- 
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ever,  sadly  under  the  matter ;  but  presently  he  took  again 
to  his  furniture,  and  the  kangaroos,  and  to  add  to  tiny 
Nelly's  vocabulary 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 


A  LOW   SET. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

THE  Cock  said  to  the  Hen — 

"  The  nuts  are  ripe,  the  sun  shines  brightly,  let  us  go 
up  the  hill  and  feast,  before  the  miserly  squirrel  comes." 

"  We'll  have  a  day  of  pleasure,"  cried  the  Hen. 

Upon  the  hill  they  went,  the  day  was  clear  and  warm, 
the  nuts  were  sweet  and  new,  and  sunset  found  them  still 
there. 

It  was  time  to  go  home,  but  either  they  had  eaten  too 
much,  or  they  were  proud ;  certain  it  is,  they  declared 
they  could  not  walk,  and  the  Cock  determined  to  make  a 
little  carriage  of  nutshells.  When  it  was  ready,  in 
jumped  Mistress  Hen,  and  called  to  the  husband  to 
harness  himself  to. 

f'  Truly,"  said  the  Cock,  "  you  are  considerate,  but  let 
me  tell  you,  I  would  rather  walk  home  than  draw  you. 
No,  no,  we  did  not  bargain  for  that.  I  will  drive,  but 
pull  I  won't." 

Whilst  they  were  thus  squabbling,  unlike  a  loving 
couple,  a  Duck  gabbled  behind  them. 

"  You  thieves !  who  gave  you  leave  to  poach  on  my 
nut  hill ;  only  wait,  you  shall  suffer  for  it !  " 

And  as  sh.e  spoke  she  flew  on  the  Cock.  The  combat 
was  fierce,  but  his  spurs  were  sharp  and  strong,  and  the 
enemy  soon  begged  for  quarter,  and  consented  to  be 
yoked  to  the  carriage.  The  Cock  mounted  the  box,  and 
off  they  went  at  a  gallop,  with  a  "  Go  it,  Ducky."  They 
had  travelled  some  way  when  they  met  two  pedestrians, 
a  Pin  and  a  Needle.  They  were  a  little  bent  by  fatigue, 
and  as  the  carriage  approached  they  called  "  stop,  stop  !" 
in  faint  voices.  They  told  a  sad  tale;  "it  was  already 
stitch  dark,"  they  said,  "  and  they  were  weary,  and  the 
road  was  so  dirty  that  they  could  not  sit  down  to  rest. 
They  had  been  health-drinking  at  the  door  of  the  Tailor's 
Inn,  and  the  beer  had  belated  them."  The  Cock  was 
very  sorry  for  them,  and  as  they  were  very  slender  folks, 
and  would  not  occupy  much  space,  he  permitted  them  to 
step  into  the  carriage,  but  first  they  promised  not  to  tread 
on  any  one's  toes. 

It  was  late  when  they  reached  an  inn,  and,  as  travelling 
in  the  dark  was  disagreeable,  and  the  Duck  somewhat 
footsore,  stumbling  continually,  they  determined  to  put 
up  there  for  the  night.  The  landlord,  however,  did  not 
like  their  looks,  he  thought  they  were  a  low  set,  and  con- 
sequently made  many  objections ;  his  house  was  too  full 
already  he  said,  and  so  forth;  but,  at  length  he  con- 
sented to  receive  them,  for  they  were  civil-spoken,  and 
promised  that  he  should  have  in  payment  for  a  night's 
lodging  and  some  refreshments,  the  egg  which  the  Hen 
had  laid  on  the  journey,  and  the  Duck,  their  teamster, 
who  also  laid  regularly  every  day.  After  this  arrange- 
ment, the  travellers  enjoyed  a  hearty  supper  and  went  off 
to  bed. 

At  early  dawn  whilst  all  still  slept  the  Cock  awakened 
the  Hen,  they  sought  the  egg,  pecked  it  open,  and 
devoured  it  together,  then  threw  the  shell  into  the  fire- 
place. Presently  they  seized  the  Needle,  which  was  fast 
asleep,  and  stuck  it  point  upwards  into  the  landlord's 
chair-cushion — the  Pin  they  inserted  in  his  towel,  and 
then  flew  for  their  lives  over  the  fields  and  away. 

The  Duck  who  had  remained  in  the  yard  all  night, 
and  slept  under  cover  of  the  broad  fresh  sky  alone,  heard 
them  take  flight,  and  determined  forthwith  to  provide  for 
herself.  She  soon  discovered  a  brook,  down  which  she 
paddled  much  faster  than  she  trotted  before  the  carriage. 
A  few  hours  after,  mine  host  crept  from  between  his 


feather-beds,  and  having  washed  his  face,  proceeded  to 
wipe  it  with  his  towel.  Ah  !  poor  man,  the  Pin  gave 
him  a  great  red  streak  from  ear  to  ear  !  He  went  to  the 
kitchen  fire  to  light  his  pipe,  but  when  he  stepped  on 
the  hearth,  puff  went  the  egg-shell  into  his  eyes. 

"  Unlucky  head, "  cried  he,  as  he  dropped  into  his 
great  arm-chair.  "  Der  Teufel ! "  he  screamed,  as  he 
jumped  a  foot  in  the  air,  for  the  Needle  had  stuck  him, 
and  not  in  the  head. 

How  he  stormed  when  he  found  that  the  guests  who  had 
arrived  so  late  last  night  were  departed,  cannot  be  told — 
he  vowed  in  his  wrath  never  more  to  receive  such  a  low 
set  into  his  house;  people  who  required  much,  paid 
nothing,  and  played  off  vulgar  jokes  when  thanks  at  least 
were  due. 
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The   Wilmingtons,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  "  Emilia 
Wyndham."  —  Colburn,  London. 

THE  high  moral  aim  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  works  has  long 
rendered  them  deservedly  popular.  They  are  character- 
ized by  a  purity  of  thought,  feeling  and  language  essen- 
tially feminine,  and  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  public, 
has  greatly  contributed  towards  their  success. 

"  The  Wilmingtons,"  is  the  story  of  a  family,  and 
next  to  individual  interest,  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
attractive  subject  for  an  author  to  treats  The  reader 
seldom  fails  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  toe  uttle  circle 
thus  familiarly  opened  to  his  view,  in  its  joys,  sorrows, 
and  even  in  its  lightest  mortifications  :  witness  the  immor- 
tal "  Vi^ar  of  Wakefield,"  the  most  trifling  of  whose 
household  concerns  have  become  to  us  as  grave  important 
facts. 

The  attraction  of  "The  Wilmingtons"  is  not  however 
of  a  domestic  nature  ;  by  no  means.  The  source  of  all 
love  and  happiness  too  often  becomes  the  source  of  the 
most  bitter  feelings,  and  of  the  heaviest  sorrows.  To 
love  is  to  lay  the  heart  bare,  and  sooner  or  later,  by  sin 
or  by  death,  grief  will  reach  that  uncovered  spot. 
This  story  is  intended  to  pourtray  the  sorrows  and  strug- 
gles of  a  noble  soul,  who,  though  debarred  from  family 
joys,  bears  and  accepts  the  heavy  burden  of  family 
duties.  The  authoress  also  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  from 
her  opening  page,  that  it  is  her  intention  to  show,  "  that 
the  weakest  and  shallowest,  and  most  contemptible 
among  human  beings,  as  regards  understanding;  and  the 
emptiest,  and  vainest,  and  most  trifling  as  regards  heart 
and  character,  powerless  as  they  may  be  to  effect  much 
good,  even  under  a  right  direction,  may  yet  prove  very 
mischievous  under  a  wrong  one." 

Mr.  Wilmington  is  a  rich  city  merchant,  a  handsome 
brilliant  man,  who  seeks  to  become  fashionable  by  in- 
dulging in  boundless  extravagance.  He  has  a  quiet, 
sickly  wife,  and  two  children.  Caroline,  pretty,  sensi- 
ble and  good,  her  vain  father  delights  in  ;  Henry,  true, 
and  noble-hearted,  but  painfully  shy,  is  slighted  by  all, 
save  his  mother  and  sister.  Where  others  only  behold 
a  plain,  awkward  boy,  they  already  read  the  heroic  soul 
of  the  man.  The  story  opens  with  Henry  Wilmington's 
early  troubles.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  already  conceived 
a  deep  and  tender  affection  for  Flavia,  a  beautiful  young 
creature,  to  whom  the  Wilmingtons  are  distantly 
related.  But  Flavia  is  not  only  a  rich  Welsh  heiress  and 
the  granddaughter  of  a  duchess,  she  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  her  handsome  and  brilliant  cousin,  Lord  George, 
who  spares  no  opportunity  of  turning  his  homely  rival 
into  ridicule.  Harry  sees  his  nosegay  slighted,  and  that 
of  Lord  George  admired  ;  his  interference,  when  George 
plays  the  tyrant  over  the  docile  girl,  is  resented  and 
misunderstood  ;  yet  he  submits  with  a  sort  of  despairing 
resignation,  conscious  of  his  inferiority  and  nume- 
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rous  disadvantages.  That  Flavia  should  not  care  for 
him,  is  only  natural,  but  for  being  natural  it  is  not  the 
less  bitter.  Caroline  is  his  only  comforter,  and  save  his 
mother  and  Selwyn,  a  sickly  youth  to  whom  he  is  deeply 
attached,  almost  his  only  friend.  A  few  years  elapse ; 
Mr.  Wilmington  pursues  his  course  of  unlimited  expense; 
we  find  him  giving  a  yachting  party,  and  so  anxious  to 
please  his  exalted  guests,  that  he,  the  handsome,  fashion- 
able man,  almost  sinks  into  vulgarity.  The  old  duchess, 
her  lovely  granddaughter,  and  handsome  Lord  George, 
are  of  course  present.  Henry  is  there  too,  shy  and 
neglected  as  usual. 

"  His  father  left  him  to  take  care  of  the  less  distin- 
guished members  of  the  party — a  subordinate  place  for 
which  he  deemed  his  ungraceful  son  exactly  fitted;  and 
so  indeed  he  was,  if  the  kindest  attention  to  the  com- 
forts of  every  one,  especially  of  the  more  obscure,  could 
lit  a  man  for  such  an  office.'' 

This  very  circumstance  attracts  Flavia's  attention. 

"She  saw  an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  a  widow's  dress, 
and  a  very  plain,  delicate-looking  girl,  standing  humbly 
on  one  side,  whilst  every  one  else  was  pressing  forward 
and  getting  themselves  good  places.  Harry  was  standing 
there,  helping  people  into  the  boat,  and  she  watched 
these  two,  pushed  and  shuffled  aside  by  the  bustling 
throng.  Then  she  saw  him  speak  to  one  of  the  sailors, 
and  jump  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  leaving  the  man  to 
take  his  place,  go  up  to  this  poorly  dressed  widow  and 
this  plain,  feeble-looking  girl,  exchange  some  kind 
greetings,  very  cordial  indeed  they  appeared  to  her,  and 
then,  offering  an  arm  to  each,  attend  them  to  the  water's 
edge.  He  then  helped  them  in,  placed  them  in  a  con- 
venient place — to  do  which  he  was  forced  to  derange 
some  very  gaily  dressed  young  men,  who  looked  con- 
temptuously at  the  intruders — then  he  wrapped  the 
young  lady  in  his  own  boat-cloak,  and  giving  the  signal, 
the  boats  started,  and  he  placed  himself  by  her  side." 

Flavia  feels  interested,  and  as  Lord  George  very  un- 
luckily takes  this  moment  to  flirt  with  handsome  Miss 
Emerson,  for  the  meritorious  purpose  of  quizzing  a  vain 
girl  and  rendering  his  pretty  cousin  jealous,  she  obtains 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  freely  with  Henry  Wil- 
mington. 

"  She  looked  round.  Harry  was  at  a  little  distance, 
about  to  offer  his  arm,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  poor 
widow ;  but  he  glanced  that  way,  saw  Miss  L.,  standing 
there  alone,  turned  to  Selwyn,  who  stood  by,  begged 
him  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  was  at  her  side, 
and  with  his  arm  offered  in  a  moment.  He  changed 
colour  several  times  as  she  took  it,  and  stammered  and 
looked  very  shy, — but  oh,  so  happy  !  It  was  really 
beautiful  to  see  what  expression  could  do  for  that  coun- 
tenance. They  went  down  together,  she  talking  to  him  ; 
but  in  a  low  subdued  voice,  and  not  with  her  usual 
gaiety/'  *  *  *  *  "  And  I  wanted  to  ask  you  who  was 
that  you  took  such  especial  care  of,  Mr.  Henry  Wilming- 
ton, as  the  company  were  getting  into  the  boats  ?" 

"  Who  ?  I  don't  remember." 

"  Don't  you  ?  but  I  watched  all  your  proceedings, 
and  I  remember  quite  well.  A  very  pale  girl,  looking 
too  sickly  for  these  sort  of  affairs  :  I  wonder  what  she 
came  for.  She  cannot  enjoy  such  scenes — impossible — 
except,  indeed — " 

*'  Oh  !  I  know  who  you  mean  now — Mrs.  Freeman 
and  her  daughter — Poor  tiling !  enjoy  them  !  No,  I  am 
afraid  she  cannot ;  but  she  comes  to  please  her  mother,  I 
believe.  It  is  her  mother's  idea  that  her  deep  melan- 
choly may  be  in  some  little  degree  dissipated  by  such 
pictures  of  life — for  those  things  are  but  as  pictures  to 
her — and  that  the  fine  air  and  sailing  upon  such  a  day, 
may  do  good.  I  doubt  it  myself." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  else  here  ?"  said  Flavia,  a  little 
sarcastically. 

My  pretty  Flavia  do  not  be  so  mean.     Do  not  grudge 


a  cast-off  lover  to  the  poor  girl.  It  is  the  poor  man's 
lamb  to  her.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  hate  you  if  you  do 
that.  "  Is  there  nothing  here  to  divert  her  melancholy, 
but  pictures  of  life  and  fresh  air  ?  Nothing — Harry — 
nothing?"  looking  with  meaning.  "Take  care  of  what 
you  are  about." 

"  Of  what  I  am  about,"  said  he,  with  simplicity,  not 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  her  meaning,  so  far  were 
such  thoughts  from  him.  "  What  can  you  mean  ? — 
Poor  thing  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Wilmington  !  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
melancholy  on  her  part,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Dont  you  know? — how  should  you! — That  poor 
woman,  her  mother,  was  wife  to  the  captain  of  one  of 
my  father's  ships.  He  was  a  plain,  rough  fellow,  as  such 
men  mostly  are;  but  a  worthy  man  and  an  excellent 
commander  of  a  vessel.  The  poor  girl's  betrothed  sailed 
with  him  as  mate.  It  was  to  be  his  last  voyage,  poor 
lad  !  and  then  he  was  to  come  home  and  marry  her. 
They  were  bound  for  Newfoundland.  It's  a  long,  dismal, 
but  an  heroic  story.  The  ship  struck  upon  a  sunken 
rock ;  the  boats  were  got  out ;  all  those  on  board  saved, 
but  these  two  insisted  upon  being  the  last  to  quit 
the  vessel.  This  good  fellow  and  tin's  brave  boy. 
He  was  seconding  his  captain  in  his  atlempt  to  save 
some  provisions,  and  to  rescue  them  all.  They  were, 
with  three  more  sailors,  still  upon  the  vessel,  when  she 
gave  way,  went  to  pieces,  and  they  all  perished.  The 
poor  man  had  a  large  venture  on  board, — the  poor  lad 
his  all  engaged  on  that  venture.  They  left  these  two 
women  beggars  and  friendless,  for  they  had  not  a  rela- 
tion in  the  world.  The  widow  bore  up  and  will  fight 
it  out ;  the  girl  will  go  at  last.  She  is  a  commonplace, 
good-hearted  woman,  just  a  proper  wife  for  her  rough, 
honest  husband ;  but  the  two  young  ones  were  different ; 
— I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  there  was  a  delicacy  and 
sensibility  about  her,  that  one  would  wonder  how  she  came 
by;  and  he  was  a  fine,  noble-hearted  fellow — poor  lad  !" 

Flavia's  glistening  eyes  were  bent  upon  Harry's  face, 
as  with  an  expression  and  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling 
he  told  this  little  story.  He  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
in  the  least  aware  of  the  interest  these  moments  of  deep 
feeling  gave  to  his  countenance.  She  gazed — was  silent 
— dropped  her  eyes,  mused,  and  stood  there  thought- 
fully." 

Flavia  asks  to  speak  to  the  widow  and  her  daughter. 
Left  alone  with  them  she  hears  ' '  how  it  was  Harry  who 
had  urged  her  claims  for  assistance  upon  his  father  ; 
how  Mr.  Wilmington,  who  was  good-natured,  but 
thoughtless,  was  apt  to  forget  things  of  this  nature,  re- 
garding others  as  well  as  herself;  how  Harry  never  forgot 
them.  How  much  good  in  secret  he  did ;  how  mode- 
rate were  his  own  expenses ;  how  simple  his  habits ;  how 
generous  his  deeds,  how  high  his  reputation  stood  for 
wise  and  scrupulous  honour  in  business ;  how  highly  his 
abilities  were  rated  by  those  who  knew  him  well ;  how 
kind  he  had  been  to  her,  in  so  many  ways,  besides  the 
great  essential  service  he  had  rendered  her  by  obtaining 
this  pension."  Flavia  compared  this  character  to  that  of 
the  vain  Lord  George,  and  a  change  came  over  her 
heart. 

Mrs.  Wilmington  dies.  Alarmed  at  her  husband's 
increasing  extravagance,  she  has  made  it  her  dying  re- 
quest that  Henry  shall  devote  himself  to  his  father's 
interests ;  he  does  so  unthanked,  for  what  is  to  him  a 
most  painful  sacrifice  of  all  his  tastes  and  feelings,  but 
supported  by  his  sense  of  duty.  After  a  three  years 
widowhood,  Mr.  Wilmington  marries  the  vain,  empty 
Miss  Emerson.  The  new  bride  does  not  lessen  the  ex- 
travagant merchant's  expenditure  or  reckless  speculation. 
Henry  remonstrates  in  vain.  Mr.  Wilmington  involves 
even  his  rich  old  Indian  friend,  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  in 
his  dangerous  folly.  Henry  is  in  despair ;  this  probable 
loss  of  another  man's  money  where  there  are  no  means 
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of  repaying  it,  this  culpable  abuse  of  a  most  generous 
confidence  stings  him  to  the  heart.  Filled  with  mourn- 
ful forebodings,  he  retires  from  the  gay  scene  of  his 
father's  ball-room  to  some  lonely  spot  more  suited  to  his 
present  mood.  Flavia,  sent  by  a  mutual  friend,  goes  to 
seek  him. 

' '  She  glided  away,  slid  through  the  gay  crowds  that 
thronged  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  entered  another, 
gaily  lighted,  but  almost  deserted,  passed  through  ano- 
ther emptier  still,  and  entered  the  boudoir,  faintly  illu- 
minated from  the  other  rooms ;  for  the  lights,  by  some 
negligence,  had  here  been  suffered  to  burn  so  dimly, 
that  it  was  as  twilight,  after  the  brilliancy  of  the  others. 
He  was  on  a  low  settee,  his  hands  covering  his  face,  she 
stepped  softly  up  to  him.  ' '  My  dear  Henry,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

He  lifted  up  his  head.  His  expression  was  miserable. 
"  Flavia  !  what  are  you  come  here  for  ?  " 

"  We  have  missed  you,  Henry,  Selwyn  misses  you. 
He  asked  me  to  come  and  look  for  you.  Something  is 
the  matter,  he  is  sure." 

ft  My  Flavia !"  lifting  up  eyes  of  such  melancholy 
tenderness,  that  her  very  heart  was  melted.  "  My  Flavia, 
there  is  much  to  make  me  feel  anxious  and  perplexed; 
but  one  word  from  you.  Fool  that  I  am  ....  My 
sweetest  ....  forgive  me,  Flavia ;  I  heard  some  bad 
news,  to  night." 

Fiavia  vainly  seeks  to  console  ;  his  heart  is  filled  with 
a  double  sorrow :  shame  for  his  father's  approaching  dis- 
grace, and  passionate  regret  for  what  he  deems  his  own 
unreturned  love.  "  Even  at  this  very  moment,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  when  the  situation  of  his  affairs  demands  my 
undivided  energy,  my  very  heart  is  dying  within  me  for 
griefs  altogether  my  own.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  as  he 
called  me." 

"  Henry,  Henry  !  "  said  she,  as  sitting  down  by  him, 
and  trying  to  uncover  his  face,  she  gently  pulled  his  hands 
away.  There  was  the  artless  innocence  of  an  affectionate 
little  child  in  all  her  proceedings.  "  Look  up,  dear 
Usury;  don't  be  so  miserable; — look  up.  Cannot  I  do 
something  ?  I  believe  I  am  to  have  a  great  deal  of  this 
tiresome  money  some  time  :  it  is  all  at  your  service,  dear 
Henry,  if  that  will  do  any  good." 

He  could  not  boar  this ;  he  pushed  away  her  hands. 
"  Help  me  !  No,  no ;  nothing  you  can  do." 

She  was  hurt  at  this,  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  "  This  is  very  unkind.  You  are  like  the  rest.  I 
thought  you  would  never  be  unkind  to  me." 

"  Was  I  unkind  !   Oh,  Flavia !  " 

"  Everybody  vexes  me;  but  I  thought  you  and  Caro- 
line would  never  be  unkind — I  thought  I  was  safe  from 
trouble  with  you." 

"  Trouble  !  But  you  will  soon  have  a  protector  who 
adores  you." 

"  I !  who  ?  " 

"  Lord  George." 

"  Lord  George !  Never,  neVer  !  He  protect  me  ! 
he  torments  and  distresses  me,  till  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  And  you,  Henry,  my  only  friend,  you  arc  like  the 
rest, — so  unkind  to  me  !  " 

"  Unkind  to  thee,  my  Flavia !  Oh,  that  I  might  open 
these  arms  to  shelter  thee  for  ever." 

He  opened  them,  and  she  sank  upon  his  breast. 

She  did  not  think — she  did  not  know — it  was  one 
sweet  impulse  with  them  both.  Not  one  word  was 
spoken ;  one  close  embrace,  heart  to  heart,  and  it  was 
as  if  they  had  been  betrothed  for  years." 

Henry's  intoxicating  dreams  of  happiness  are  soon 
disturbed.  His  father's  speculation  proves  as  unfortu- 
nate as  the  clear-sighted  young  man  had  anticipated : 
Mr.  Craiglethorpe's  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  lost 
immediately  ;  even  the  confident  merchant  is  staggered  ; 
for  his  friend  and  benefactor  is  on  his  way  home,  and  he 
feels  that  the  money  must  be  returned :  but  where  is  the 


enormous  sum  to  come  from  ?  All  he  possesses  will 
scarcely  yield  as  much.  Henry  insists  on  retrenchment 
and  economy,  and  the  father  yields  a  tardy  assent.  This, 
though  long  expected,  has  been  no  light  blow  to  the 
noble  young  man.  True  to  his  honourable  nature,  he 
relinquishes  Flavia;  and  though  she  refuses  to  break 
their  engagement,  the  prospect  of  entire  poverty,  espe- 
cially under  such  disgraceful  circumstances,  is  insupport- 
able to  his  love  and  nice  sense  of  honour.  To  add  to  his 
affliction,  his  friend  Selwyn  is  dying,  and  he  cannot  let 
him  know  the  full  extent  of  his  misery,  for  Selwyn  is 
nephew  of  Mr.  Craiglethorpe,  to  whom  his  great  property 
naturally  reverts.  The  scrupulous  Henry  would  scorn  to 
avail  himself  of  his  friend's  generosity,  even  to  save  his 
family  from  ruin,  and  that  especially  at  the  expense  of  a 
man  who  has  already  suffered  so  severely  from  that 
family.  The  gay  Wilmingtons  are  now  much  reduced. 
They  have  left  their  splendid  mansion  in  Belgrave  Square 
for  a  comparatively  humble  home.  It  is  a  wintry  morn- 
ing in  March ;  handsome  Mrs.  Wilmington,  whose  tem- 
per is  not  improved  by  her  fallen  fortunes,  scolds  fret- 
fully as  she  pours  out  the  tea ;  her  husband,  scarcely  less 
peevish,  finds  however  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting his  wife  by  reading  the  paper  instead  of  coming 
to  breakfast. 

"  The  fire  blazed,  Mrs.  Wilmington  pouted ;  Mr. 
Wilmington  turned  the  paper  idly  about  ....  Sud- 
denly his  eye  caught  something — a  paragraph.  He 
stooped  down,  reading  it  as  if  he  would  devour  it ;  he 
bent  it  to  the  fire  as  if  he  would  see  it  by  that  light ; 
then  he  gathered  the  paper  up  and  crushed  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  starting  up  made  as  if  he  would  run  out  of 
the  room ;  he  then  sat  down  again  and  panted  as  if  for 
breath ;  then  he  pulled  out  the  paper  again — again  bent 
down  to  the  fire,  and  read  or  rather  devoured  the  pas- 
sage. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  now  ? "  said  Lizzy, 
who  had  been  watching  him. 

At  this  his  two  children  looked  up.  He  was  pale  with 
emotion ;  but  it  was  not  the  emotion  of  grief — every 
feature  was  working  with  agitation.  Again  he  crumpled 
the  paper  into  his  pocket,  and  looked  quite  bewildered, 
almost  as  if  he  was  beside  himself — it  certainly  was  not 
sorrow — it  hardly  seemed  joy — what  was  it  ? 

"My  dear  father  !  "  said  Caroline. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Mr.  Wilmington,  what  can  be 
the  reason  of  these  unaccountable  ways ;  are  you  going 
crazy?"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Henry, 
coming  up  to  him  anxiously,  as  soon  as  he  was  aware 
of  the  state  he  was  in ;  "  what  can  liave  happened  ?  " 

"  Harry- — Harry — my  boy — my  boy — read  it  yourself, 
read  it  yourself,"  was  all  he  could  articulate,  taking  the 
newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  again,  and  putting  it  into  his 
hand.  Henry  unfolded  the  paper-  and  searched  about, 
but  saw  nothing. 

(t  I  find  nothing,  Sir — where  is  it  ? — what  is  it  ? "  he 
said — "  Give  it  me;  "  he  was  panting  violently,  his  hand 
shook  as  he  took  the  paper  again — he  found  the  para- 
graph with  difficulty,  and  his  shaking  fingers  pointed  it 
out  to  his  son.'* 

The  intelligence  is,  that  the  ship  in  which  Mr.  Craig- 
lethorpe was  returning  with  his  immense  fortune,  has 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  Mr.  Craig- 
lethorpe is  numbered  with  the  dead. 

"  Good  God !"  was  all  that  Harry  could  say.  He  was 
the  more  shocked  from  the  horrid  feeling  of  relief  which 
the  disastrous  intelligence  forced  even  upon  him,  and 
which  was  but  too  visible  upon  his  father's  agitated 
countenance.  Yes,  it  was  joy,  terrible  joy,  joy  inex- 
pressible, which  his  son  could  not  help  reading  there." 

Scarcely  has  the  news  arrived  when  Selwyn  expires; 
Henry  is  not  with  him  then,  and  believes  he  died  in  ig- 
norance of  his  uncle's  fate :  his  will  proles  the  contrary. 
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By  a  codicil  added  to  that  will,  in  the  last  moments  of 
existence,  Henry  and  his  father  are,  oh  account  of  Mr. 
Craiglethorpe's  death,  declared  sole  heirs  to  the  young 
man's  property. 

A  lull  takes  place  in  the  agitated  fortunes  of  the  Wil- 
mingtons.  Henry  marries  Flavia,  retires  with  her  and 
his  sister  Caroline  to  a  pleasant  home  in  Wales,  and  there 
three  years  of  pure  happiness  pass  away.  But  lo  !  on  a 
lovely  summer  evening  a  dry,  sun-burned  old  man  alights 
at  the  gate  of  the  elder  Mr.  Wilmington's  splendid  seat,  and 
imperatively  asks  to  see  the  master.  It  is  old  Mr.  Crai 
glethorpe,  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  and  come  back  to 
see  the  friend  of  his  youth.  Received  by  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton as  an  impostor,  he  has  hope  from  her  husband ;  but 
by  him  too  he  is  repulsed  and  denied ;  when  he  proves 
his  identity,  and  asserts  his  claim  to  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  Mr.  Wilmington  returns  him  the  valueless  shares 
of  the  mining  company  in  which  the  sum  was  invested.  A 
deep  insatiable  desire  for  vengeance  enters  the  heart  of 
the  wronged  and  ruined  old  man.  A  chance-meeting 
with  the  servant  of  his  late  nephew  convinces  him  that 
Selwyn  died  in  ignorance  of  his  supposed  death  ;  that 
the  codicil  to  the  will  must  consequently  have  been 
forged.  And  on  whom  does  his  suspicion  and  his  ven- 
geance fall?  On  Henry;  Henry  who  was  the  last 
stranger  seen  in  Selwyn's  dwelling.  His  father  came 
indeed  to  the  house,  and  remained  after  he  had  left  his 
dying  friend,  but  no  one  knows  this  save  Henry  himself 
and  an  old  servant  down  in  the  country.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Wilmington  is  the  forger.  The 
unhappy  young  man  is  arrested,  tried  and  condemned 
for  his  father's  crime.  This  we  cannot  help  considering 
the  weak  point  of  the  book.  The  trial  of  the  inno- 
cent hero  is  a  worn  out  incident  of  little  interest,  the 
reader  being  aware  that  no  author  or  authoress  could 
possibly  have  the  heart  to  hang  so  exemplary  an  in- 
dividual. We  confess  that  the  certainty  of  his  ultimate 
safety  considerably  diminished  our  concern  in  poor  Henry 
Wilmington's  sufferings,  and  in  those  of  his  gentle 
Flavia. 

The  end  is  briefly  told.  The  innocence  of  Henry  is 
proved  by  the  confession  of  his  father,  who  dies  of 
mingled  remorse  and  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony 
of  the  old  servant ;  he  is  dismissed  to  his  Welsh  home 
not  to  enjoy  happiness — such  sorrows  leave  deep  traces — 
but  in  freedom,  and  saved  at  least  from  death  and 
dishonour. 

The  story  of  the  Wilmingtons  is  written  with  the 
refinement  and  elegance  which  characterize  the  au- 
thoress ;  it  is  interspersed  with  many  beautiful  passages 
of  quiet  thought  and  delicate  feeling;  a  pure  spirit  of 
devotion,  charity,  and  self-sacrifice  sanctifies  the  whole. 


NANKEEN. 


the 
Mul- 


(From  a  Report  lately  submitted  by  M.  Haussman,  Attache"  to 
French  Embassy  in  China,  to  the  Industrial  Association  of  B 
hausen.) 

Or  all  the  cotton  produced  in  China,  the  most  remark- 
able, as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  is  that  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  calico  known  in  Europe  under  the  name 
of  nankin  or  nankeen.  It  has  been  long  a  matter  of 
debate  whether  the  texture  called  nankeen  was  manufac- 
tured from  a  raw  material,  having,  previous  to  any  mani- 
pulation, the  yellowish  hue  which  distinguishes  it,  or 
whether  it  owed  its  peculiar  Shade  to  a  light  dye. 

M.  Van  Braam,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  commer- 
cial mission  sent  out  by  Holland  to  Pekin  in  1794,  had 
been  instructed  by  the  European  merchants  to  request 
that  the  nankeens  destined  for  their  different  markets 
might  for  the  future  be  dyed  a  deeper  colour  than  they 
had  been  for  some  time  past;  and  he  had  an  opportunity, 
during  his  stay,  of  ascertaining  that  the  colour  of  these 


textures  was  natural  to  the  raw  material,  and  not  subject 
to  fade.  Sir  George  Staunton,  one  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  found,  in  going  through  the  province  of  Kiang- 
nan,  that  the  cotton  it  produces  is  naturally  of  the  yellow 
colour,  which  it  retains  after  spinning  and  weaving.  He 
also  says,  that  when  the  Nankin  cotton  is  transplanted 
to  another  province  it  degenerates  and  becomes  white. 

I  saw,  in  the  environs  of  Shang-hai,  cotton-trees  with 
yellow  down  growing  in  close  neighbourhood  with  white 
cotton-trees,  the  latter,  however,  being  much  the  most 
numerous.  There  were  some,  also,  producing  a  down  of 
an  intermediate  shade,  but  it  appears  that  the  yellow 
cotton  prevails  most  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
in  the  environs  of  Nankin,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  Canal.  Its  colour  is  attributed  by  many  to  the 
oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and 
this  would  explain  its  being  subject,  when  transplanted, 
to  degenerate  and  produce  white  cotton. 

Ilocos,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  has 
likewise  a  reddish  cotton,  named  coyote,  a  still  deeper 
colour  than  that  of  Kiang-nan ;  and  the  plant,  like  that 
of  China,  deteriorates  when  expatriated,  and  produces  a 
white  down,  but,  on  being  restored  to  its  native  soil,  is 
again  covered  with  red  cotton. 

From  every  opportunity  of  comparing,  on  the  spot,  the 
colour  of  the  calico  of  Nankin  and  of  Ilocos  with  that  of 
the  raw  material,  we  were  compelled  to  draw  the  same 
conclusion  that  it  was  natural,  and  to  admit,  as  a  certain 
and  indubitable  fact,  the  pre-existence  of  this  shade  in 
the  thread  employed  by  the  weaver. 

The  cottons  of  Hayti,  of  Caraccas,  of  many  parts  of 
India,  and  especially  of  Purneah  and  Orissa,  as  also  the 
cottons  of  Egypt,  present  a  hue  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Nankin  cottons,  and  which  would  probably 
remain  in  the  unbleached  manufactured  article. 


SCIENCE    THE   WONDER-WORKER. 

The  general  faith  in  science  as  a  wonder-worker  is  at 
present  unlimited ;  and  along  with  this  there  is  cherished 
the  conviction  that  every  discovery  and  invention  admits 
of  a  practical  application  to  the  welfare  of  men.  Is  a 
new  vegetable  product  brought  to  this  country  from 
abroad,  or  a  new  chemical  compound  discovered,  or  a 
novel  physical  phenomenon  recorded  ?  The  question  is 
immediately  asked  cut  bono  ?  What  is  it  good  for  ?  Is 
food  or  drink  to  be  got  out  of  it  ?  Will  it  make  hats  or 
shoes,  or  cover  umbrellas  ?  Will  it  kill  or  heal  ?  Will  it 
drive  a  steam-engine,  or  make  a  mill  go  ?  And  truly  this 
cui  bono  question  has  of  late  been  so  often  satisfactorily 
answered,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  public  should 
persist  in  putting  it,  somewhat  eagerly,  to  every  dis- 
coverer and  inventor,  and  should  believe  that  if  a  sub- 
stance has  one  valuable  application,  it  will  prove,  if  further 
investigated,  to  have  a  thousand.  Gutta  percha  has  not 
been  known  in  this  country  ten  years,  and  already  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  say  what  purposes  it  has  not 
been  applied  to,  than  to  enumerate  those  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  Gun-cotton  had  scarcely  proved  in  the 
saddest  way  its  power  to  kill,  before  certain  ingenious 
Americans  showed  that  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  heal- 
ing, and  forms  the  best  sticking-plaster  for  wounds. 
Surgeons  have  not  employed  ether  and  chloroform  as 
anaesthetics  for  three  years  ;  and  already  an  ether  steam- 
engine  is  at  work  in  Lyons,  and  a  chloroform  engine  in 
London.  Polarization  of  light,  as  a  branch  of  science, 
s  the  enigma  of  enigmas  to  the  public.  What  it  is,  is  a 
small  matter  ;  but  what  work  it  can  perform  is  a  great 
one.  It  must  turn  to  some  use.  The  singularly  in- 
genious Wheatstone,  accordingly,  has  already  partly 
satisfied  the  public  by  making  polarized  light  act  as  a 
ime-keeper,  and  has  supplied  us  with  a  sky-polariscope ; 
i  substitute  for  a  sun-dial,  but  greatly  superior  to  it  in 
usefulness  and  accuracy.  Of  other  sciences  we  need 
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scarcely  speak.  Chemistry  has  long  come  down  from  her 
atomic  altitudes  and  elective  affinities  ;  and  now  scours 
and  dyes,  brews,  bakes,  cooks,  and  compounds  drugs  and 
manures,  with  contented  composure.  Electricity  leaves 
her  thunderbolt  in  the  sky,  and,  like  Mercury  dismissed 
from  Olympus,  acts  as  letter-carrier  and  message-boy. 
Even  the  mysterious  magnetism — which  once  seemed  like 
a  living  principle  to  quiver  in  the  compass-needle — is  un- 
clothed of  mystery,  and  set  to  drive  turning-lathes.  The 
public  perceives  all  this,  and  has  unlimited  faith  in  man's 
power  to  conquer  nature.  The  credulity  which  formerly 
fed  upon  unicorns,  phoenixes,  mermaids,  vampires, 
krakens,  pestilential  comets,  fairies,  ghosts,  witches, 
spectres,  charms,  curses,  universal  remedies,  pactions 
with  Satan,  and  the  like,  now  tampers  with  chemistry, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  as  it  once  did  with  the  invi- 
sible world.  Shoes  of  swiftness,  seven-leagued  boots,  and 
Fortunatus'  wishing-caps,  are  banished  even  from  the 
nursery ;  but  an  electro-magnetic  steam  fire-balloon, 
which  will  cleave  the  air  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  go 
straight  to  its  destination  as  the  crow  flies,  is  an  invention 
which  many  hope  to  see  realized  before  railways  are  quite 
worn  to  pieces.  We  may  soon  expect,  too,  it  seems,  to 
shoot  our  natural  enemies  with  sawdust,  fired  from  guns 
of  the  long  range,  pointed  at  the  proper  angle,  as  settled 
by  the  astronomer-royal,  which  will  enable  the  Woolwich 
artillery-men  (who  will  hereafter  be  recruited  from  the 
Blind  Asylum)  to  bombard  Canton,  or  wherever  else  the 
natural  enemy  is,  and  save  the  necessity  of  sending  troops 
to  the  Colonies.  A  snuff-box  full  of  the  new  manure, 
about  to  be  patented,  will  fertilize  a  field ;  and  the  same 
amount  of  the  new  explosive  will  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris.  By  means  of  the  fish-tail  propeller,  to 
be  laid  before  the  admiralty,  the  Atlantic  will  be  crossed 
in  three  days. — Edinburgh  Review. 

THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    FORESTS. 

The  forests  of  the  Amazons  not  only  cover  the  basin 
of  that  river,  from  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos  to  the 
mountains  of  Parima,  but  also  its  limiting  mountain 
chains,  the  Sierra  Dos  Vertentes  and  Parima,  so  that  the 
whole  forms  an  area  of  woodland  more  than  six  times  the 
size  of  France,  lying  between  the  eighteenth  parallel  of 
south  latitude  and  the  seventh  of  north,  consequently 
inter-tropical  and  traversed  by  the  equator.  According 
to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  soil,  enriched  for  ages  by  the 
spoils  of  the  forest,  consists  of  the  richest  mould.  The 
heat  is  suffocating  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  of  these 
primeval  wood's,  where  not  a  breath  of  air  penetrates, 
and  where,  after  being  drenched  by  the  periodical  rains, 
the  damp  is  so  excessive  that  a  blue  mist  rises  in  the 
early  morning  among  the  huge  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
envelopes  the  entangled  creepers  stretching  from  bough  to 
bough.  A  deathlike  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  then  the  thousands  of  animals  that  inhabit  these 

j  forests  join  in  one  loud  discordant  roar,  not  continuous, 
but  in  bursts.  The  beasts  seem  to  be  periodically  and  una- 
nimously roused  by  some  unknown  impulse,  till  the  forest 
rings  in  universal  uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at 
midnight,  which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morning  by 
another  general  roar  of  the  wild  chorus.  The  whole 
forest  often  resounds  when  the  animals,  startled  from  their 
sleep,  scream  in  terror  at  the  noise  made  by  bands  of  its 

I  inhabitants  flying  from  some  night-prowling  foe.  Their 
anxiety  and  terror  before  a  thunder  storm  are  excessive, 
and  all  nature  seems  to  partake  in  the  dread.  The  tops 
of  the  lofty  trees  rustle  ominously,  though  not  a  breath 
of  air  agitates  them ;  a  hollow  whistling  in  the  high 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  comes  as  a  warning  from  the 
black  floating  vapour ;  midnight  darkness  envelopes  the 
ancient  forests,  which  soon  after  groan  and  creak  with 
the  blast  of  the  hurricane.  The  gloom  is  rendered  still 
more  hideous  by  the  vivid  lightning  and  the  stunning 
crash  of  thunder. — Blackwoocfs  Magazine. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 

LAVATER  says,  "Never  make  that  man  your  friend 
who  hates  music,  or  the  laugh  of  a  child." 

MEN  with  few  faults  are  the  least  anxious  to  discover 
those  of  others. 

DEATH  and  the  sun  have  this  in  common — few  can 
gaze  at  them  steadily. 

IN  the  present  day  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  sleep. 
The  world  roars  around  us  like  a  torrent  of  events.  Every- 
thing is  rapid ;  and  we  are  whirled  with  velocity  in  the 
midst  of  a  vortex  as  vast  as  it  is  incessant.  Repose  there 
is  none ;  and  instead  of  sleeping  on  a  pillow  of  down,  we 
stand  continually  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  awaiting 
the  coming-on  of  to-morrow,  big  as  it  were  with  the 
doom  of  some  great  hereafter. 

OUR  minds  are  like  certain  drugs  and  perfumes,  which, 
must  be  crushed  before  they  evince  their  vigour  and  put 
forth  their  virtues. 

IT  is  better  to  sow  a  young  heart  with  generous 
thoughts  and  deeds  than  a  field  with  corn,  since  the 
heart's  harvest  is  perpetual. 

SLANDERERS  are,  at  all  events,  economical,  for  they 
make  a  little  go  a  great  way,  and  rarely  open  their 
mouths  except  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 

How  absurd  to  be  afraid  of  death,  when  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  rehearsing  it  every  night. 

PERSONALITY  and  invective  are  not  only  proofs  of  a 
bad  argument,  but  of  a  bad  arguer  j  for  politeness  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  wit  and  logic,  while  it  enhances 
the  triumph  of  both. 

IN  the  voyage  of  life  we  should  imitate  the  ancient 
mariners,  who,  without  losing  sight  of  the  earth,  trusted 
to  the  heavenly  signs  for  their  guidance. 

HE  that  neglects  the  culture  of  ground  naturally  fertile 
is  more  shamefully  culpable  than  he  whose  field  would 
scarcely  recompense  his  husbandry. 

As  the  luminaries  of  heaven  reflect  from  one  to  another 
their  light  and  heat,  even  so  it  is  that  one  human  heart 
must  reflect  upon  the  other  the  genial  glow  of  happiness 
and  joy. 

CANT — A  synonym  of  hypocrisy ;  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation are  its  constituent  elements — the  substitution 
of  the  form  for  the  spirit,  of  appearances  for  realities,  of 
words  for  things. 

NOTHING  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing 
which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
the  human  mind. 

ONE  had  better  be  cheated  agreeably  than  pass  one's 
life  in  watching  not  to  be  cheated. 

THE  best  test  of  individual  conduct  is — how  would 
general  happiness  and  prosperity  be  affected  if  that  con- 
duct were  universally  pursued. 

AUTHORSHIP  is,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
pursued,  an  infamy,  a  pastime,  a  handicraft,  an  art,  a 
science,  a  virtue. 

SUFFERING  others  to  think  for  us,  when  Heaven  has 
supplied  us  with  reason  and  a  conscience  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  is  the  great 
fountain  of  all  human  error. 

IT  is  in  the  power  of  any  writer  to  be  original  by 
deserting  nature,  and  seeking  the  quaint  and  the  fantas- 
tical ;  but  literary  monsters,  like  all  others,  are  generally 
short  lived. 

To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even  when  com- 
plaints are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suffers  most  like  a 
hero  that  hides  his  grief  in  silence,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  who  complains  acts  like  a  man,  like  a 
social  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his  fellow-creatures. 
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THE    GOLD    FINDERS. 

A  RIVER  in  a  distant  land 
Rolled  o'er  the  vast  primeval  sand 

Of  mountains  washed  away  ; 
The  dark  wood  and  the  dismal  fen, 
The  savage  homes  of  savage  men, 

Along  its  margin  lay. 
But  everywhere  that  river  rolled 
The  heavy  sand  was  bright  with  gold  ; 

The  forest,  while  it  threw 
Cold  shadows  from  its  ancient  pines, 
Was  rich  as  India's  burning  mines, 

Or  mountains  of  Peru. 
Forth  from  his  home  a  wanderer  past, 
In  California's  western  waste 

To  tread  that  river's  shore. 
He  dug  the  ground ;  he  washed  the  sand ; 
And  gathered,  with  a  jealous  hand, 

The  harvest  of  its  ore. 
Nor  father's  voice,  nor  mother's  smile, 
Nor  sisters  in  his  native  isle, 

His  eager  feet  had  stayed  ; 
For  gold,  that  monarch  and  the  god 
Of  every  land  where  man  has  trod, 

He  worshipped  and  obeyed. 

No  fruitless  care,  no  wasted  toil 
Was  his,  upon  a  barren  soil 

A  weary  task  to  bring  ; 
The  yellow  heaps  around  him  rose 
Like  trophies  at  a  battle's  close, 

Or  tribute  to  a  king. 

He  grew  in  riches  :  they  were  rings 
And  jewels,  and  the  splendid  things 

We  give  our  lives  to  buy ; 
And  lands  and  houses,  and  the  state 
That  help  the  idle  and  the  great 

To  glitter  ere  they  die. 

The  wizard  book,  the  magic  wand, 
The  mighty  spell,  were  in  Ids  hand, 

For  gold  was  at  his  side  ; 
His  toil  its  recompense  received— 
The  great  world  praised  him  while  he  lived. 

And  mourned  him  when  he  died. 

There  was  another  stream.     As  far 
As  California's  deserts  are 

From  England's  fruitful  shores  ; 
So  distant  was  it  from  the  sight 
Of  easy  men,  tho'  day  and  night 

It  washed  upon  their  doors. 

And  still,  wherever  man  has  dwelt 

The  rush  was  heard,  the  waves  were  felt, 

The  solemn  murmur  came  ; 
The  wide  earth  was  its  native  clime, 
Its  boundary  was  the  end  of  time, 

And  Poverty  its  name. 

Eternal  shadows,  where  the  blue 

Of  God's  fair  heaven  ne'er  glimmered  through, 

Far  o'er  the  stream  were  thrown  ; 
And  oft  the  foul  and  filthy  breath 
Told  where  the  shapes  of  woe  and  death 

Were  habitants  alone. 

Here,  too,  the  mighty  waters  rolled 
O'er  many  a  grain  of  purest  gold, 

And  hither,  from  the  land 
Where  life  was  joy,  and  love  was  more, 
A  second  wanderer  sought  the  shore, 

And  laboured  in  the  sand. 

Nor  father's  voiee,  nor  mother's  smile, 
Nor  .sister  could  his  soul  beguile 

Of  other  joys  to  dream. 
The  treasure  that  he  loved  was  here, 
And  not  the  outspread  hemisphere 

Could  tempt  him  from  the  stream. 


He  grew  in  riches  ;  they  were  looks 
Where  the  heart  gushed  like  water-brooka 

Out  of  the  thankful  eye  : 
Smiles  that  had  never  shone  before — 
Prayers  that  exulting  angels  bore 

With  anthems  to  the  sky. 

The  blessing  of  the  poor — the  voice 
Of  sorrow  learning  to  rejoice — 

A.  sweet  and  holy  sound  ; 
The  loving  deed — the  gentle  thought — 
These  were  the  riches  that  he  sought — 

The  treasures  that  he  found. 

He  also  died.     The  great  world  kncv/ 
Nought  of  the  work  he  lived  to  do — 

Nought  of  his  life  or  name  ; 
But  Heaven  upraised  her  portals  wide, 
And  to  the  threshold,  side  by  side, 

The  two  gold-finders  came. 

The  first,  a  naked  ghost,  was  there  ; 
His  hands  were  empty,  and  his  hair 

No  circling  crown  confined. 
His  riches  were  not  for  the  soul ; 
He  left  them  in  his  grave — a  whole 

Eternity  behind. 

No  robe  of  light,  no  wreath  of  love, 
Was  woven  by  the  hands  above 

To  greet  him  at  the  door. 
On  earth  he  was  a  prince  in  power- 
He  entered  Paradise  that  hour 

The  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  other  came.     He  ne'er  had  learned 
In  human  courts,  where  rubies  burned 

And  diamonds  flashed,  to  stand  ; 
But  Earth  and  Heaven  might  envy  now 
The  crown  of  glory  on  his  brow — 

The  rainbow  in  his  hand. 

The  robe  of  light,  the  wreath  of  love, 
Were  woven  in  his  home  above, 

And  smiling  spirits  bore 
His  treasures  ;  for  the  smallest  grain 
Gathered  on  earth,  was  his  again, 

And  his  for  evermore. 

Go,  thirsty  souls  !  the  rising  gales 
Are  sweeping  o'er  impatient  sails 

For  either  stream  unfurled  ; 
But  happy  they,  when  life  is  done, 
Who  find  in  human  hearts  alone         • 

The  gold-dust  of  the  world. 


ALBERT  J.  MOTT. 


THREE    CLASSES    OF    MEN 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  They  who 
do  what  is  right  from  principle  ;  they  who  act  from  ap- 
pearances ;  and  they  who  act  from  impulses  in  defiance 
of  law,  custom,  and  reason ;  constituting  the  upright  and 
conscientious.,  the  time-serving  and  servile,  the  reckless 
and  corrupt  orders  of  men. 

NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS. 

Germany  has  produced  clocks,  ghost  stories,  and  print- 
ing. France,  cooks,  capons,  and  compliments.  Russia, 
•mad  emperors  and  hemp.  Africa,  ivory  and  'ebony — 
blacks.  England,  roast-beef,  pudding  and  beer,  as  well 
as  mighty  statesmen  and  scholars,  seamen  and  soldiers, 
and  the  blessings  of  concjuest,  taxation,  and  good 
advice. 
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LIGHT  AND  SUNSHINE. 


" Let  there  be  light!"  was  the  first  grand  law  promul- 
gated on  earth.  "  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was 
good:  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." 
Each  morning  is  still  witness  to  the  repetition  of  that 
glorious  order  established  at  Creation.  The  darkness 
disappears  at  the  dawn,  and  the  sun  rising  above  the  ho- 
rizon brings  with  it  the  daily  procession  of  beauty  and 
joy,  "  kissing  dead  things  to  life.**'  The  lark  flies  up  to 
heaven  with  its  morning  orison,  the  beasts  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  lair,  and  man  rises  from  his  couch  and 
goes  forth  to  his  labour.  He  works  while  it  is  day,  and 
till  the  night  cometh ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  dark- 
ness he  retires  to  rest.  Thus  light  and  life  have  come  to 
be  closely  identified  in  our  minds ;  as  also  the  correspond- 
ing association  of  darkness  and  sleep  or  death. 

Light  is  indeed  more  indispensable  to  the  life  and  health 
of  man  than  is  generally  imagined ;  not  less  so  than  is 
the  light  of  knowledge  to  the  healthy  condition  of  man's 
mental  nature.  You  cannot  grow  a  healthy  plant  with- 
out a  full  supply  of  light,  neither  can  a  healthy  human 
being  be  sustained  without  it.  Plants  placed  in  the 
dark  become  pale,  bleached,  and  feeble ;  and  so  do  men 
and  women.  See  how  the  plant,  immured  in  darkness, 
struggles  to  reach  the  light,  throwing  out  its  tendrils  as 
if  to  feel  and  apprehend  it.  Plant  a  vine  in  a  dark  place, 
into  which  only  one  small  stream  of  light  is  allowed  to 
enter,  and  it  will  grow  towards  the  narrow  opening  and 
press  eagerly  through  it  into  the  day-light.  The  hop  and 
the  ivy  twine  round  their  supporter  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun,  and  the  sunflower 

"  Turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he  rose  ! " 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  the  vegetable  world, 
are  invariably  found  turned  towards  the  light ;  and  with- 
out its  stimulus  and  agency,  their  functions  could  not  be 
properly  performed,  nor  their  circulating  fluids  duly  pro- 
duced. The  most  beautiful  flowers  owe  the  magic  of  their 
colours  to  a  full  supply  of  light  ;  as  does  the  bril- 
liant carnation  flush  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Light,  like 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  indispensable  to  animal  life ;  and 
wherever  it  is  deficient,  health  is  impaired,  feeble,  and 
unenjoyed.  The  tribes  of  men  who  live  near  the  pole, 
the  Samoieds,  Esquimaux,  Grcenlanders,  Laplanders, 
and  Ostiacks,  deprived  as  they  are  of  solar  light  for  three 


months  in  the  year,  are  stunted  in  growth,  and  possess 
very  weak  muscular  powers.  Their  features  and  stature 
retain  an  appearance  of  boyhood  or  youth  almost  until 
marks  of  age  appear ;  the  head  is  flat,  the  face  broad,  and 
the  whole  figure  squat  and  unattractive. 

This  subject  is  of  much  importance,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  health  of  the  people.  Light  being  obvi- 
ously one  of  the  conditions  of  health,  there  ought  to  be 
an  unrestricted  and  abundant  supply  of  it  in  every  dwell- 
ing. Valuable  evidence  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of 
the  free  access  of  light  to  all  human  habitations,  was 
given  by  several  distinguished  medical  men  before  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Health  of  Towns.  Mr.  N.  Bagshaw 
Ward,  surgeon,  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  During  a  practice  of  thirty  years  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated neighbourhood,  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
drawn  to  the  influence  of  light,  not  only  as  a  most  efficient 
means  of  preventing  disease,  but  likewise  as  tending  ma- 
terially to  render  disease  milder  when  it  occurs,  and  more 
amenable  to  medical  and  other  treatment.  Dupuytren 
relates  the  case  of  a  lady  whose  maladies  had  baffled  the  skill 
of  several  eminent  practitioners.  This  lady  resided  in  a 
dark  room  (into  which  the  sun  never  shone),  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After  a  careful  examination, 
Dupuytren  was  led  to  refer  her  complaints  to  the  absence 
of  light,  and  recommended  her  removal  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful situation.  This  change  Was  followed  by  the  most 
beneficial  results;  all  her  complaints  vanished.  Sir 
James  Wylie  has  given  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  light  ;  he  states  that  the  cases  of  disease  on 
the  dark  side  of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St.  Petersburg 
have  been  uniformly,  for  many  years,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  to  those  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  strong 
light.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards  are  conclusive ; 
he  has  shown  that  if  tadpoles  are  nourished  with  proper 
food,  and  exposed  to  the  constantly  renewed  contact  of 
water,  (so  that  their  beneficial  respiration  may  be  main- 
tained), but  are  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth 
continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into  the  condition  of 
air-breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the 
form  of  large  tadpoles.  Dr.  Edwards  also  observes,  that 
persons  who  live  in  caves  and  cellars,  or  in  very  dark  and 
narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  produce  deformed  children; 
and  that  men  who  work  in  mines  are  liable  to  disease  and 
deformity  beyond  what  the  simple  closeness  of  the  air 
would  be  likely  to  produce." 
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It  is  also  observed  that  persons  who  live  in  deep  valleys 
between  mountains,  or  in  close  narrow  streets  into  which 
the  sun  never  shines,  present  a  pale,  relaxed  sallowness 
of  skin,  indicating  a  low  and  enfeebled  state  of  health, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  ruddy  freshness  of 
country  folks,  who  live  much  in  the  sun  and  the  open  air. 
Those  also  who  inhabit  the  side  of  a  hill  having  a  nor- 
thern aspect,  are  paler  and  less  healthy  than  persons 
living  on  its  southern  or  sunny  side.  The  vegetation 
found  on  the  southern  slopes  is  also  invariably  found  better 
and  more  elaborately  developed — the  flowers  brighter,  and 
the  foliage  more  robust  and  verdant.  All  the  vivifying 
influences  are  more  active  wherever  the  sun's  light  and 
warmth  are  freely  supplied. 


guish  at  once  this  useful  class  of  labourers  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  !  Such  is  the  effect  on  newspapers  :  the 
tax  prohibits  their  existence  for  the  multitude.  Only  those 
persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  sixpences  can  enjoy 
the  luxury.  The  partial  reduction  of  the  tax  some  years  ago 
has,  it  is  true,  greatly  increased  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers, and  enabled  the  better-paid  of  the  working  classes 
to  buy  them ;  but  the  tax  of  one  penny  on  -each,  still 
greatly  restricts  their  circulation,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  prohibition  of  such  cheap  newspapers  as  would  be 
purchased  by  the  poorer  classes  of  readers.  "  Let  there 
be  light ;"  is  therefore  as  applicable  in  this  case  as  in 
that  of  restricted  window-light.  Were  this  tax  abolished, 
i  newspapers  would  at  once  be  universally  multiplied — they 


This  question  has  also  a  moral  aspect,  which  is  not  the  f  would  abound  in  England  to  the  same  extent  they  now 
least  important.  The  privation  of  light  has  a  fearfully  do  in  America  ;  and  even  the  poorest  man  would  be  en 
depressing  influence  on  the  human  mind  ;  and  most  per- 
sons can  testify  to  the  dismal  feelings  produced  by  occu- 
pying a  gloomy  apartment,  and  the  brightening  influence, 
on  the  spirits,  of  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  Every  physician 
can  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  restorative  and  cheer- 
ing effects  of  the  latter.  The  consequences  of  regularly 
living  in  dark  apartments,  where  depressing  influences 
are  daily  at  work,  has  been  found  to  be  most  deleterious, 
not  only  to  the  physical,  but  to  the  moral  health  of  the 
persons  so  situated.  The  Health  of  Towns'  Commission,  a 
few  years  ago,  found  that  there  were  in  Liverpool  7,892 
cellars,  inhabited  by  39,460  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
and  in  Manchester,  4,443  cellars,  inhabited  by  18,217 
persons.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  any 
human  habitations  more  utterly  miserable;  and  Mr. 
Chadwick  affirmed  that  in  the  cellars  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds,  he  had  seen  amongst  the  operatives 
more  vice,  misery,  and  degradation,  than  those  which, 
when  detailed  by  Howard,  had  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  world.  Into  these  cellars  the  misery  and  vice  of  the 
great  towns  seemed  to  gravitate ;  and  such  misery  and 
vice  there  went  on  propagating  themselves  into  conse- 
quences of  most  fearful  import  to  the  society  which  so 
harboured  them.  The  Health  of  Towns'  Act  has  done 
much  to  abate  such  nuisances ;  and  it  has  excited  strong 
public  opinion  generally  in  favour  of  healthier  domestic 
iccommodation  for  the  poor. 

But  more  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction, 
*ind  the  next  step  of  a  Government,  anxious  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  ought  to  be — the  abolition  of 
the  Window  Tax.  From  what  we  have  said,  this  tax  is 
virtually  a  prohibition  imposed  on  full  health — except  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  light.  A  full  supply  of 
light  is  as  important  to  human  health  as  a  full  supply  of 
food;  but  now,  to  avoid  taxes  which  many  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  paying,  we  find  houses  are  erected  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  windows,  and  very  often  windows  are  blocked 
up  to  keep  down  the  family  expenses.  Even  apparatuses 
constructed  for  ventilation  are  taxed  as  windows !  sky- 
lights are  taxed,  lights  over  passage-doors,  and  the 
meanest  bull's-eye  in  a  cellar  is  liable,  provided  it  com- 
municates with  the  house.  Surely  this  is  not  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  the  Government  which  permits  such  a  state 
of  things,  in  the  face  of  the  above  facts,  which  its  own 
Commission  has  brought  prominently  to  light,  is  not  free 
from  serious  responsibility.  We  believe,  however,  that 
remedial  measures  are  intended;  and  we  trust  that  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  will  not  rise  until  it  has 
j  nt  an  end  to  the  deleterious  tax  on  light. 

"  The  taxes  on  intellectual  light  are  no  less  objectionable. 
Such  as  taxes  on  newspapers,  taxes  on  paper,  and  taxes 
on  advertisements.  These  are  tantamount  to  interdicts  on 
knowledge  for  the  poor.  A  penny  is  a  small  thing ;  but  to 
a  man  with  few  pennies  to  spare,  it  is  a  heavy  tax.  On  a 
fourpenny  newspaper  it  is  25  per  cent.  This  is  a  virtual 
prohibition  of  cheap  newspapers ;  and  newspapers  are  the 
books  of  the  poor  man.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  putting 
a  tax  of  a  penny  on  journals  such  as  our  own  ?  To  extin- 


abled  to  have  his  weekly  paper. 

The  tax  on  advertisements  is  a  sore  tax  on  the  un- 
employed. A  servant  is  out  of  place,  and  advertises  her 
want  of  employment.  But  in  doing  so,  she  must  pay 
eighteenpence  to  the  Public  Exchequer.  How  many  are 
'thus  prevented  from  advertising  by  this  tax  levied  on  their 
misfortune.  Or,  the  shopkeeper  is  desirous  of  extending 
his  trade,  and  seeks  publicity.  He  advertises,  if  he  can 
afford  it ;  and  is  taxed  for  each  advertisement.  The 
same  tax  is  imposed  on  all  who  make  their  announcement 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers. 

The  tax  on  paper  acts  injuriously  in  the  same  way  as 
the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers.  It  adds  to  the  price,  and 
tends  to  keep  literary  food  out  of  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  addition  to  the  price  may  not  be  much ; 
only  about  a  farthing  on  each  newspaper  ;  still  it 
is  an  addition,  and  it  is  like  a  tax  on  light,  a  tax 
on  knowledge,  which  should  be  free  as  air.  There 
are  several  excellent  cheap  publications  which  have  been 
discontinued  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  profit,  but 
which  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Chambers)  have  announced 
would  have  been  continued  had  this  tax  been  removed. 
Sufficient  profit  would  then  have  remained  to  enable 
them  to  have  carried  on  their  publication.  The  price  of 
books  is  enhanced  in  the  same  way,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  excellent  cheap  works  now  printed  and  sold 
in  such  immense  numbers  (as  by  the  Messrs.  Bohn,  and 
Simms  and  M'Intyre),  the  publishers'  profits  on  which  are 
the  merest  fraction.  And  even  though  these  works  pay 
now,  the  removal  of  the  tax  would  enable  the  publishers 
still  further  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  public,  by  which 
the  great  and  increasing  classes  of  readers  would  obtain 
considerable  advantage. 

Light  for  the  dwelling,  and  light  for  the  mind — 
healthy  homes  and  healthy  intellects — are  alike  impe- 
ratively called  for  ;  and  legislators  certainly  could  not 
more  effectually  supply  those  important  requirements, 
than  by  abolishing  the  taxes  on  window  light  and  the 
taxes  on  knowledge. 


MY  WALK  TO  "THE  OFFICE." 
No.  3. 

Sympathy,  what  it  may  do.  Mr.  Rockhart,  Catherine,  and  her 
husband.  A  new  friend  in  my  walk,  a  visit  to  his  home,  and  a 
question  to  the  reader. 

THE  gushing  forth  of  words  of  sympathy,  and  powers  of 
healing  or  soothing  others'  griefs  and  woes  from  lips  that 
really  echo  the  heart's  true  sentiments,  possess  a  charm 
to  which  nothing  this  side  eternity  can  boast  an  equal. 
It  seems  so  God-like  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  that 
one  forgets  the  suffering  which  called  it  forth  while 
listening  to  the  music  of  its  voice ;  it  has  a  magic  so 
beyond  our  comprehension,  that  it  verges  on  the  super- 
natural, and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  rough  waves 
of  life's  troubled  sea  were  stilled  to  rest  by  angel  power; 
it  has  indeed  so  much  of  beauty  and  of  loveliness,  that 
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we  might  lead  ourselves  to  think  the  One  had  left  us 
this  sweet  taste  of  universal  love,  to  give  man  some  idea 
of  what  a  heaven  must  be.  And  then,  too,  what  so 
loved  and  loving,  expanding  and  enduring,  even  in  an 
individual  breast  ?  Sneer  at  it  if  you  have  the  heart,  and 
yet  it  thrives;  for  has  it  not  an  ever-welling  spring 
within  itself,  still  pouring  forth  fresh  healing  water  ? 
Condemn  it,  if  you  will ;  martyr,  persecute  it,  if  you  have 
the  power ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  only  spread  the 
seed,  which  will  again  bud  forth,  like  an  ear  of  corn, 
giving  life's  food  to  those  who  will  but  feed  upon  it.  Do 
what  you  may,  you  never  can  annihilate  it,  so  long  as 
human  nature  breathes ;  and  further  still ;  for  lives  it  not 
beyond  the  grave ;  nay,  is  it  not  immortal  ?  yes,  truly, 
if  there  be  a  Judgment-day.  Look  at  it  from  what  point 
of  view  you  may,  still,  like  a  prism  in  the  light,  the 
shade  may  change,  but  yet  'tis  always  beautiful.  See 
it,  as  we  have  lately  done,  moving  a  whole  nation's  heart 
to  one  huge  pulse  of  anxious,  deep  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  that  gallant  band,  we  trust,  still  safe,  though 
traversing  perpetual  snows — see  how  it  keeps  alive  the 
fire  of  hope,  and  battles  inch  by  inch  the  ground  despair 
uould  seek  to  occupy. 

Or  track  its  wanderings  through  dark  haunts  of  crime, 
and  bringing  to  the  broad  glare  of  day  the  reasons  why  it 
is  that  men  are  found  to  grovel  in  iniquity ;  and  thus, 
having  found  the  cause,  with  bold  and  loving  hand 
attempt  the  remedy.  Yes,  onward  it  walks,  this  sym- 
pathy, or  love  of  man  for  man,  brightening,  cheering, 
bettering  the  blackest  heart,  and  often  leading  it  to  such 
a  state  of  light,  once  never  dreamt  of  in  its  dismal, 
wretched  life  of  brutish  ignorance. 

Or,  yet  again ;  follow  it  across  the  mighty  main,  pene- 
trating into  unknown  lands,  conquering  difficulties  which 
nothing  but  such  a  love  as  this  could  hope  to  overcome ; 
see  it,  with  unexampled  patience,  never  wearied,  never 
regretting  the  sacrifice  it  needs  must  make,  throwing  the 
warm  rays  of  reason's  sun  upon  the  clouded  intellect 
of  some  poor  black  ;  then  watch  the  breaking  germ  : 
the  savage  is  subdued ;  he  learns  to  know  that  he  too  has 
a  mind,  a  heart,  a  soul ;  he  looks  abroad  and  sees  an  open 
book,  in  which  is  written  by  the  hand  of  God  himself, 
such  lessons,  that  plead  so  lovingly,  he  cannot  help  but 
learn;  and  then  it  is,  that,  bursting  the  fetters  which 
have  chained  him  earthward  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  he 
stands  erect  in  the  face  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God, 
and  boasts  himself  a  man. 

And  if  should  it  be  said,  that,  after  all,  he  forms  but  one 
small  item  in  the  mass,  why  then  I  say,  "  most  true,  my 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signior,  but  then  'tis  he,  and 
such  as  he,  that  form  the  little  links  in  that  great  chain 
which  sympathy  and  civilization  shall  forge  around  the 
world,  fettering  us  all  in  one  sweet  bond  of  dignified, 
ennobled,  undivided  love." 

This,  then,  my  reading  friend,  gives  some  faint  outline 
of  what  sympathy  may  do ;  and  if  but  one  spark  of  the 
true  light  burn  within  your  heart,  extinguish  it  not,  but 
treasure  it,  as  you  might  a  precious  gem,  and  let  it  shine 
in  all  its  natural  brightness  over  every  path  you  tread. 

As,  then,,  this  virtue  is  so  passing  fair,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  were  its  counterfeit  not  far  more  generally 
met  with  than  the  true  original.  And  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  unlike  than  that  is  which  passes  current  with  the 
world  for  pure  and  disinterested  sympathy ;  but  still  the 
difference  lies  in  a  nutshell, — simply  in  words  and  deeds, 
the  one  being  redolent  to  profusion  of  the  former,  while 
the  other  more  frequently  makes  itself  heard  by  acts 
which  do  not  speak — but  to  the  heart.  And  yet  to  hear 
some  men  talk,  one  might  verily  believe  they  had  the 
largest  souls  imaginable,  born  but  to  bless  their  fellow- 
creatures  with  their  commiserating  sorrow. 

Now,  many  years  ago  I  sometimes  accompanied  a  man 
in  my  walk  who  professed  a  large  amount  of  grief  for 
his  fellow-creatures'  misfortunes,  collectively  and  indivi- 


dually. He  was  always  "sorry,  very  sorry,  very  sorry 
indeed ;  but  ...  it  grieved  him ;  but ...  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  assist — very  sorry  indeed,"  and  this  too  in  the 
most  honeyed  accents  possible.  Well,  somehow  or  other, 
I  never  felt  comfortable  with  that  man ;  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  about  him;  he  was  old,  and  looked  as 
though  he  had  never  been  young ;  I  could  never  realize 
him  to  my  mind  as  a  boy,  as  a  little  child,  such  an  utter 
want  of  humanity  was  there  in  his  expression.  To  think 
that  once  upon  a  time  he  might  have  been  fondled, 
nestled  to  his  mother's  heart  and  blessed,  seemed  quite 
impossible;  and  yet,  of  course,  he  was  so  once,  nay  more, 
he  must  have  been  as  one  of  those  of  whom  it  was  so 
beautifully  and  poetically  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  "  well,  all  this  we  can  realize  of  most,  but  no, 
I  never  could  of  him.  And  then  his  smile ;  I  cannot  say 
what  others  thought,  but,  for  my  own  part,  his  frown 
was  quite  delightful  in  comparison,  for  there  was  some 
truth  in  that,  it  implied  what  was  meant — but  for  the 
other,  its  meaning  was  impenetrable. 

And  then  he  was  a  money-lender,  a  jobber  in  bills,  and 
lived  partly  in  large  cold  dismal  chambers,  which  the 
old  woman  that  cleaned  them  most  strenuously  affirmed 
were  haunted  ;  but  if  I  cannot  vouch  for  that,  for  this  I 
will,  that  of  whatever  character  the  troubled  ghosts  might 
be,  nobody  was  ever  known  to  enter  those  walls  with 
good  spirits  for  company. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Rockhart — for  by  that 
name  I  shall  designate  him  for  convenience — had  met  a 
young  lady,  of  great  personal  and  mental  attractions,  to 
whom  he  made  an  offer  of  marriage  ;  but  as  he  was  some 
forty  years  her  senior,  and  withal  had  by  no  means  made  a  fa- 
vourable impression,  he  was  rejected,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  vowed,  and  he  smiled  as  he  did  it,  if  ever  the  op- 
portunity occurred,  to  be  revenged  for  what  he  thought  an 
insult.  But  not  long  after  this  Catherine  Merrington,  the 
young  lady  alluded  to,  did  marry,  and  Mr.  Rockhart, 
having  withdrawn  all  communication  with  her  family,  was 
forgotten  in  the  present  happiness.  And  here  it  will  be 
better,  that  the  circumstances  may  be  made  clearer,  that 
I  should  follow  Catherine's  path,  and  return  when  occa- 
sion may  require  it  to  Mr.  R. 

Her  choice  had  fallen  upon  one  apparently  deserving 
her,  and  she  merited  one  of  worth,  for  if  her  beauty  was 
not  absolutely  perfect,  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  dis- 
position, 1  think,  was.  Four  years  had  passed  away,  and 
Catherine  had  now  a  daughter  three  years  old ;  but  she 
herself  was  allured,  greatly  changed  in  fact,  not  in 
heart,  but  in  outward  looks ;  her  once  jet  hair  was  even 
tinged  with  grey,  and  her  cheeks  that  were  of  old  so 
sweet  to  look  upon,  and  brought  up  thoughts  of  admira- 
tion and  of  love,  now  looked  sunken,  pallid,  nay  quite 
blanched ;  her  eyes  too  had  lost  their  lustre,  and  it  was 
but  when  she  stroked  the  hair  apart  from  off  her  child's 
sweet  face,  and  kissed  its  fair  fine  forehead,  that  any 
of  the  old  brightness  was  discernible. 

And  reason  good  enough  there  was  for  all  this  change. 
Her  father,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  had  died, 
leaving,  as  so  many  of  his  class  are  frequently  leaving,  no 
provision  for  those  left  behind.  With  ample  means  for 
doing  so,  insuring  his  life  had  hardly  ever  entered  his 
head,  and  when  it  had,  some  inexplicable  and  unfounded 
notions  of  its  impropriety,  on  the  ground  of  "  flying  in 
the  face  of  providence,  and  attempting  to  forestal  the 
future,"  drove  it  out  again,  as  if  the  same  prudence  we 
so  wisely  exercise  respecting  our  transactions  during  life 
should  not  be  put  in  practice,  to  guard  against  the  evils 
its  neglect  entails  on  those  we  loved  and  cherished  when 
we  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

But  this,  the  shock  once  past,  could  have  been  borne, 
and  what  a  consolation  it  would  have  been,  had  she  pos- 
sessed the  means,  to  have  provided  home  and  comfort  to 
her  widowed  parent;  but  there  was  still  a  greater 
change  than  this,  more  lasting,  more  fatal,  more  myste- 
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rious  in  its  origin  and  end.  Some  eighteen  months 
before  the  time  alluded  to,  her  husband  had  become  less 
regular  in  his  hours  at  home ;  and  those  he  spent  around 
his  fireside,  once  the  scene  of  happiness  and  joy,  were 
gloomy,  silent,  and  unquiet.  And  this  got  worse,  he 
even  absented  himself  whole  nights  without  any  apparent 
reason,  and  refused  any  explanation ;  his  manner  too  was 
altogether  changed — he  spoke  harshly  to  "his  Catherine," 
he  never  smiled  upon  his  child,  he  was  restless,  nervous, 
.'and  unhinged;  as  was  he  also  blind  to  the  thousand 
little  artifices  his  wife  essayed  to  bring  him  back  to 
"  home,"  and  win  such  smiles  as  she  was  wont  to  have 
of  old  :  she  tried  hard  to  gain  her  point,  but  it  was  all  in 
Tain ;  there  was  within  his  breast  a  passion  raging,  not 
even  her  lovingness  could  drive  away.  And  oh,  how 
she  suffered  in  her  heart  of  hearts ;  yet  no  harsh  word 
reproved  him;  no  cutting,  bitter  taunts,  for  they  she 
knew  could  do  no  good;  and  yet  she  lived  in  hope,  and 
hung  upon  the  trust  she  felt  in  that,  no  power  could 
induce  her  to  believe  was  really  different  to  what  her  own 
guileless  heart  had  taught  her  it  once  was ; — oh,  yes,  he 
was  her  husband  still ;  and  could  she  have  changed  her 
part  for  one  of  life-enduring  bliss,  she  would  not,  for  she 
was  a  woman  true,  a  mother  and  a  wife,  and  loved  as 
such.  And  that  baby  child,  how  she  loved  her  father 
too,  and  yet  there  was  but  little  cause;  but  this  good  mother 
had  imbued  her  mind  with  that  firm  love  she  felt  within 
herself,  and  in  their  night  and  morning  prayers  was  heard 
the  Almighty's  blessing  asked  for  him,  who  never  sought 
it  for  himself;  oh,  it  was  sweet  to  hear  those  voices 
raised  in  accents  of  the  softest  prayer  in  supplicating 
terms,  such  only  as  the  two  purest  loves  on  earth  could 
dictate.  The  infant,  in  its  holy  innocence,  lisping  for 
blessings  on  a  parent's  head  ;  the  mother,  in  tones  more 
tremulous,  but  still  as  true,  for  mercy  to  be  shown  to 
him  for  the  great  wrong  he  did  himself,  their  child,  and 
her. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  one  morning,  the 
husband,  who  had  been  pacing  the  room  with  a  hurried 
nervous  step,  his  mind  wandering  from  the  effect  of 
drinking,  misery  self-sought,  and  grievous  torturing  re- 
morse, seemed  to  have  at  last  resolved  to  adopt  a  course, 
in  which  lay  his  only  chance ;  so  seating  himself  in  a  j 
chair  opposite  his  wife,  with  an  effort  he  commenced — 

"  Catherine,"  he  said,  "  I  am  aware  how  little  right  I 
have  to  ask  a  favour  at  your  hands  ;  but  still,  if  all  the 
love  you  once  felt  for  me  has  not  fled,  I  pray  you  do  me 
one  small  service,  and — what  still  a  smile  !  oh,  Catherine, 
I  can  bear  that  least  of  all." 

But,  true  enough,  so  soon  as  the  good  wife  had  caught 
the  meaning  of  her  husband's  speech,  and  that  his  future 
welfare  might  depend  on  her,  she  had  sidled  her  chair 
to  his,  and  now  was  gazing  into  his  tearful  eyes  with 
some  old  beams  of  happiness  and  smiles.  But  resuming, 
he  continued,  tf  you  know  not,  Catherine,  what  I  have 
been,  what  I  have  become ;  a  gambler  first,  a  drunkard 
next,  and  a  bad  husband  always." 

' '  No,  no,"  interrupted  Catherine,  "  not  the  last,  not 
the  last ;  you  were  not  so  in  your  heart ;  you  often  thought 
of  home, — I  know  you  did;  but  the  temptations  must 
have  been  so  strong — I  am  sure  they  must;  but  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  I  must  do  ; — I  feel  so  happy,  dear,  I  feel  so 
strong." 

And  then  they  stood  for  some  short  space  clasped  to 
each  other's  breast ;  so  much  of  truth,  of  purity,  and 
love,  bound  by  affection's  force  to  so  much  that  had 
been  vile,  criminal,  and  base  ;  but  love  indeed  is  blind, 
for  here  the  first  saw  not  the  last. 

Again  he  attempted  to  proceed  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  use  my  own  words  rather  than  quote 
his;  for  so  constant  were  the  self-reproaches,  so  con- 
tinual the  gushing  forth  of  comforting  and  heart-soothing 
words  from  the  wife,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  give  them  in  a  connected  form.  In  fact,  so  vividly 


was  the  picture  drawn  in  his  imagination  of  what  ho 
might  have  called  his  home,  and  boasted  of  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  fearful  reality  of  the  misery  he  had  in- 
curred presented  itself  in  such  startling  character  before 
his  mind,  that  it  went  nigh  to  drive  him  mad;  oh,  to 
think  how  rudely  he  had  dashed  away  the  cup,  brimful 
of  human  joys,  and  drunk  deeply,  alas,  how  deeply  !  of  a 
bitter  poison  in  its  place — it  was  a  painful  thought.  And 
truly  indeed  had  he  described  himself,  as  he  now  stood  in 
the  law's  grasp,  without  a  single  jot  of  this  world's  goods 
that  he  dare  lay  his  hand  upon  and  call  his  own  :  but  so 
it  was — a  gambler  first,  a  drunkard  next,  a  bad  husband 
always ;  yes,  he  had  trod  the  steps — one  more,  and  that 
a  no  uncommon  one,  and  he  had  gone  to  his  account ! 

However,  he  succeeded  in  giving  something  like  an  out- 
line of  his  position  at  last — how  he  had  begun  without  any 
intention  of  going  on  ;  how,  having  gone  on,  he  found  it, 
as  he  thought,  impossible  not  to  go  a  little  farther,  re- 
trieve his  losses,  and  then  stop ;  how,  finding  he  did  not 
stop,  and  the  losses  never  were  retrieved,  he  drank  to 
give  him  spirit  to  proceed ;  how  all  he  possessed  slipped 
through  his  fingers  with  a  sort  of  magic  which  he  could 
not  comprehend ;  how  too  he  had  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Rockhart,  who  had  accommodated  him,  for  a  consid- 
eration, by  discounting  a  bill  or  two ;  how,  in  seeking  to 
extricate  himself  he  became  the  more  involved,  simply 
by  the  mode  of  doing  it ;  how  too,  as  his  position  be- 
came rumoured  in  his  circle,  "friends"  sneered  at  him 
as  a  fool,  and  foes  condemned  him  as  a  rogue ;  and  how, 
in  short,  he  awoke  from  his  fitful,  feverish  dream,  and 
found  himself  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  whose 
awful  depths  might  swallow  up  his  life,  his  honour,  and 
even  those  who  loved  and  trusted  him,  but  whom  he  had 
betrayed ;  and  then  it  was  he  turned  to  that  spring  from 
whence  flowed  the  streams  of  sympathy  and  forgiveness, 
for  the  only  draught  that  could  revive  Ins  spirits,  givo 
him  strength,  and  raise  up  hope  of  sunshine  yet  to  come; 
and  then  came  the  request — it  was  that  Catherine  should 
appeal  to  Mr.  Rockhart  for  the  delay  of  a  month,  that, 
in  the  meantime,  "something"  might  be  done  to  save 
a  portion  of  the  wreck,  and,  unpleasant  as  the  task  might 
be,  not  for  an  instant  did  she  hesitate. 

And  what  were  her  feelings  as  she  walked  througlTthe 
thickly  -  peopled  streets  that  dreary  morning,  scarce 
knowing  of  the  presence  of  a  soul,  so  wet,  weary,  and 
absorbed  was  she ;  were  they  vindictive  ?  No,  not  an 
unkind  word  had  occupation  in  her  mind,  but  one  heart- 
wringing  pang  of  deep  regret,  to  think  how  soon  the 
clouds  had  darkened  such  a  sunny  morn  before  the  noon 
had  barely  come ;  one  fruitless  yearning  after  that  fair 
bark  of  happiness  she  launched  so  eagerly  on  the  deep 
waters  of  her  existence,  and  now  saw  dashed  to  atoms  at 
her  feet ;  but  yet  through  all  she  had  one  comfort,  and 
she  thanked  God  for  it — she  had  her  husband  back  again. 

It  would  perhaps  be  but  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
give  the  interview  between  Mr.  Rockhart  and  Catherine. 
Pleadings  were  in  vain,  as  may  be  supposed ;  he  was  truly 
sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  but  the  fact  was,  he  had  no 
power  in  the  matter  now — it  was  out  of  his  hands  alto- 
gether ;  "  and,"  continued  Mr.  Rockhart,  at  the  close 
of  the  interview,  "  even  were  I  able,  Madam, — it  grieves 
me  to  call  it  to  your  recollection,  but  once  you  thought 
it  your  duty  to  refuse  me ;  duty,  you  perceive,  Madam, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  cuts  two  ways, — I  must  refuse  you 
now,"  and  Mr.  Rockhart  bowed,  smiled,  and  pointed  to 
the  door. 

And  poor  Catherine,  with  a  look  half  indignant,  half 
beseeching,  and  her  heart  too  full  and  sunken  for  reply, 
moved  slowly  away,  and  tottered  rather  than  walked  to- 
wards her  home ;  and  when  she  reached  it,  that  same 
home,  it  was  stripped  of  nearly  everything — all  that  she 
cherished  as  her  household  gods  were  gone,  all  that  had 
a  charm  for  her  from  old  associations  or  the  gifts  of 
friends,  all,  all  was  gone — and  she,  still  bearing  up,  and 
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hoping  in  spite  of  hope,  leaning  upon  her  husband's  arm, 
went  forth  to  seek  a  place  less  desolate,  and  start  in  life 
afresh. 

And  even  now  who  dares  despair  ?  she  does  not,  neither 
do  I. 

****** 

Throe  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  no\v  another  com- 
panion in  my  walk;  he  is  a  man,  wearing  the  aspect  of 
one  who  has  suffered  much,  who  has  battled  with  the 
world  iu  a  hard-fought  fight,  and  beaten  it;  his  eye  is 
clear  and  bright,  and  beams  with  the  spirit  of  happiness 
and  contentment,  the  first-fruits  of  repentant  sorrow  of 
his  wrong-doings,  and  a  sympathy  for  those  who  have 
not  learnt  to  do  so  ;  and  when  I  wish  to  pass  a  pleasant, 
happy  evening  with  some  one  I  respect,  I  visit  him  in  his 
little  comfortable  home  ;  and  there  I  find  a  wife,  all  cheer- 
fulness and  life,  a  very  nice  old  lady,  whom  she  calls 
''mother,"  and  a  child,— the  whole  family  beaming  with 
rosy  smiles  of  joyousness  and  health.  And  sometimes  I  have 
caught  him  in  a  reverie,  thinking  seemingly  of  times  gone 
by,  and  looking  at  his  Kate,  as  he  is  wont  to  call  her, 
while  a  tear  is  trembling  in  his  glistening  eyes  ;  and  this, 
and  sjmc  little  things  beside,  have  often  made  me  think 
that  she  must  be  the  Catherine,  of  whom,  some  time  ago, 
I  heard  a  long,  and,  was  it,  reader,  tedious  tale  while 
walking  to  my  "  oflice  ?  " 

J.  ST.  CLEMENT. 


THE  COMING  DESTINY  OF  MANKIND. 

IF  there  be  an  ultimate  destiny  reserved  for  the  family  of 
man,  if  the  earth  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  more 
than  a  vast  theatre,  upon  which  nations  rise  and  fall,  as 
players  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage;  the  idea 
of  that  destiny  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  unity. 
It  is  our  natural  and  original  condition,  and  every  ap- 
proximation to  thio  state  must  be  considered,  not  so  much 
a  step  in  advance  as  in  return — the  laborious  climbing 
of  the  steep  from  which  we  have  fallen,  the  closing  of 
the  wound  which  has  long  festered  in  the  bosom  of  hu- 
manity. Arts,  sciences,  knowledge,  civilization,  are 
valuable  chiefly  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  this  end, 
throwing  down  barriers  which  divide  nation  from  nation, 
knitting  together  race  to  race  in  the  bonds  of  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  teaching  the  great  family  of  man  that 
it  is  one.  What,  then,  is  that  unity  ?  What  Donds  are 
so  strong  as  to  hold  together  so  many  discordant  interests, 
and  reconcile  so  many  prejudices  ?  Every  dynasty  which 
has  swayed  the  sceptre  of  power  has  vainly  striven  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  Romans  carried  their  victorious 
standards  through  all  the  known  countries  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  :  they  were  not  content  with  victory ;  they 
strove  to  cement  their  acquisitions,  and,  doubtless,  be- 
lieved that  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  universal 
empire  on  a  foundation  which  could  never  be  shaken.  But 
the  recognition  of  superior  power  is  not  unity.  Armies 
may  subdue,  but  can  never  consolidate.  In  that  vast 
dominion  there  was  no  internal  principle  of  cohesion,  no 
vital  spirit  pervading  the  body  politic.  Rome  was  the 
mistress  of  the  World,  encompassed  by  her  vassals — not 
the  patriarch  of  the  human  family,  surrounded  by  his 
children. J  The  failure  of  this  great  experiment  must 
satisfy  us,  that  the  unity  of  which  we  are  in  search  cannot 
be  realized  in  universal  domination.  Equally  futile  is  the 
attempt  to  search  for  it  in  the  phantom  of  nationality, 
or  to  hope  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  kindred  stock 
can  efficiently  bind  together  an  incongruous  mass,  linked 
by  no  tie  stronger  than  the  prestige  of  a  name,  and  the 
traditions  of  a  common  ancestry.  Two  other  principles 
still  remain  to  be  considered — the  perception  of  common 
interests,  and  the  recognition  of  a  common  faith.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  former  of  these  has  always  been 
found  a  more  efficient  bond  of  union  than  either  the  ties 
of  blood  or  of  politics.  Without  doubt,  our  own  rela- 


NATURE'S  VOICES. 

All  that  we  see  around  us  of  dead  matter  lives  and 
speaks  if  we  will  hear.  Earth  is  but  an  opened  book : 
her  mountains  and  valleys ;  deserts,  gemmed  with  islands 
of  refreshment  wherever  springs  break  through  the  sand ; 
fields,  and  rocks,  and  waters ;  the  great  sea  and  "  the  sky 
spread  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high ;"  all  these  are  signi- 
ficant and  instructive,  if  we  will  let  them  be  so.  Poetry 
has  always  known  this.  To  her  the  beauty  of  Nature  has 
always  been  only  the  transparent  covering  of  its  inward 
life,  and  it  has  always  been  her  delightful  office  to  make 
that  beauty  eloquent.  But  science,  the  truest  and  highest 
science,  will,  in  coming  ages,  invest  with  her  own  firm- 
ness and  consistency  truths,  that  do  indeed  rest  upon  im- 
mutable and  universal  laws,  although  hitherto  seen  only 
by  the  poet.  Seen,  indeed,  by  him  only  in  fitful  glances, 
like  the  gleams  which  for  a  moment  pierce  a  broad,  cold 
cloud  that  darkens  the  whole  heaven ;  and  because  so  seen 
only,  untaught  reason,  in  the  blindness  of  its  pride,  calls 
them  mere  beautiful  imaginations,  even  while  they  stir 
and  teach  the  heart  with  the  power  of  living  truth.— 
Parsons'  Essays. 


tions  with  the  American  Republic  arc  more  intimate, 
more  durable,  and  more  profitable  to  both  parties,  than 
the  connection  which  existed  between  Rome  and  her  pro- 
vinces, or  than  now  subsists  between  the  various  members 
of  the  German,  Sclavonic,  and  Italian  families.  But  we 
require  something  more  to  satisfy  our  idea  of  unity  :  the 
principle  of  mutual  self-interest  is  deficient  in  the 
element  of  durability,  because  its  influence  is  external,  : 
and  can  neither  reach  the  heart  nor  engage  the  affections. 
The  recognition  of  a  common  faith  is  the  only  principle 
which  has  ever  achieved  this  triumph,  and  possessed  the 
power,  not  only  of  uniting  nations  in  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  policy,  but  of  weaving  together  the  integral 
portions  of  society,  linking  man  to  man  in  closest  har- 
mony, and  thus  imparting  a  power  of  cohesion,  and  a 
character  of  strength  to  the  whole  body,  which  no  other 
means  could  effect.  A  bare  acquiescence  in  the  same 
tenets,  the  same  form  of  religious  worship,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  this  result ;  it  must  be  an  energetic 
faith  taking  root  in  the  inmost  soul,  and  thus  rendering 
its  assertion  paramount  in  importance  to  any  external 
influences  or  temporary  considerations;' the  undoubting, 
absorbing  faith,  which  supports  the  Fakir  in  his  penances 
and  consoles  the  martyr  at  the  stake.  This  energetic 
faith  may  effect  unity,  but  one  more  qu  slity  is  requisite 
to  ensure  its  continuance.  It  must  be  a  pure  faith,  un- 
tinged  with  error,  unclouded  with  superstition.  The  my- 
thologies of  Greece  and  Rome  commanded  the  universal 
assent  of  all  who  dwelt  within  their  scope;  but  they 
possessed  no  vital  influence  over  the  heart,  no  energetic 
power  upon  the  life.  Many  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
paganism  have  exerted  this  power;  but  though  com- 
manding, by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  truth  which  they 
recognised,  the  zealous  adherence  of  their  disciples,  they 
still  bore  with  them,  in  the  corruption  of  that  truth,  the 
elements  of  schism,  confusion,  and  discord.  Truth  is 
intolerant.  Though  it  wars  neither  with  sword  nor  fagot, 
it  is  essentially  antagonistic  to  error,  and  will  not  co- 
exist with  it.  As  Aaron's  rod  changed  into  a  serpent  at 
the  foot  of  Pharaoh's  throne,  swallowed  up  the  rods  of 
the  magicians,  so  truth  cannot  endure  the  presence  of 
falsehood  without  rebuke,  nor  can  the  issue  of  the  contest 
be  doubtful — the  latter  must  quit  the  field  or  be  absorbed 
in  the  former.  By  the  operation  of  this  unvarying  law, 
we  may  anticipate  the  consummation  of  the  destiny  of 
man ;  it  is  no  idle  dream,  no  Utopian  chimera.  The 
history  of  the  past,  our  observations  of  the  present, 
entitle  us  to  look  forward  in  a  spirit  of  undoubting  pro- 
phecy to  the  period  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
truth  shall  be  triumphant,  peace  universal,  and  unity 
complete. — Fraser's  Magazine.  , 
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THE    SKELETON    HAND. 

Rap  tap  !  Rap  tap  !  at  the  door  of  the  heart ; 

Rap  tap,  with  a  loud  demand ! 
Oh,  xvho  is  it  raps  at  the  door  of  the  heart, 
Crying,  matter  and  spirit  shall  surely  part — 
The  one  to  the  dust,  for  dust  thou  art, 

The  rest  to  the  spirit  laud  ? 
'Tis  I !  'tis  I,  who  knocketh  without 
With  a  bony  arm  and  a  knuckle  stout — 

'Tis  I  of  the  Skeleton  Hand  ! 

Rap  tap  !  Rap  tap  !  I  have  startled  thee  up 

In  the  midst  of  a  misty  dream ! 
Rap  tap  !  Rap  tap  !  I  have  startled  thee  up 
When  thy  lips  were  fresh  from  the  deadly  cup, 
And  thy  curses  grew  louder  at  every  sup, 

And  thy  orbs  in  a  frenzy  gleamed ! 
For  'tis  I !  'tis  I,  who  knocketh  without 
With  a  bony  arm  and  a  knuckle  stout — 

'Tis  I  of  the  Sickle  Keen  ! 

Rap  tap  !  Rap  tap  !  on  the  bony  walls  ! 

What  ho  !    Art  ready  within  ? 
Rap  tap  1  Rap  tap  !  on  the  bony  walls 
Rap  tap  1  Rap  tap  1  still  louder  it  falls  ; 
I'll  rent  thee  no  longer  these  carnal  halls, 

Thou  hast  made  them  a  den  of  sin  ! 
Make  ready  !  make  ready  !  'tis  I  without 
With  a  bony  arm  and  a  knuckle  stout — 

'Tis  I  of  the  Skeleton  Grim  1 

Rap  tap  I  Hap  tap  !  but  a  voice  of  prayer 

Burst  forth  from  the  sinful  wight ! 
Rap  tap  !  Rap  tap  !  but  a  voice  of  prayer 
Went  faltering  upwards  to  spare,  oh  spare 
For  another  year — a  year  to  prepare 

For  the  regions  of  glory  and  light ; 
A  year  to  prepare  for  him  without 
With  the  skeleton  arm  and  the  knuckle  stout — 

For  him  with  the  breath  of  blight. 

Rap  tap  no  more — a  year  is  given — 

A  year  of  neglect  and  crime ; 
Rap  tap  no  more — a  year  is  given 
To  strive  in  the  fields  where  the  righteous  have  striven 
For  their  spotless  robes  and  a  home  in  heaven. 

But  alas  !  how  fleeting  is  time  ; 
'Tis  past  and  again  is  heard  without, 
The  skeleton  arm  and  the  knuckle  stout 

Like  a  wild  and  deathly  chime. 

Rap  tap  J  Rap  tap  !  on  the  bony  walls, 

What  ho  !    Art  ready  within  ? 
Rap  tap  1  Rap  tap  1  on  the  bony  walls ; 
Rap  tap  t  Rap  tap  I  like  thunder  it  falls — 
I'll  rent  thee  no  longer  these  carnal  halls, 

Thou  monster  of  falsehood  and  sin ! 
In  a  tumult  of  horror  the  spirit  went  out 
O'er  Avernus  with  him  of  the  knuckle  stout — 

With  him  of  the  Skeleton  Grim. 

JOHN  G.  DUNN. 


DAGUERRE  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS. 

ABOUT  forty-five  years  ago,  there  lived  in  a  secluded 
country-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  a  gentleman 
named  Joseph  Niehephore  Niepce.  Assisted  by  one  oi 
his  brothers,  Claude  Niepce,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  researches  in  practical  science.  In  the  year  1806, 
they  employed  themselves  in  constructing  a  locomotive 
engine,  in  which  heated  air  should  supply  the  place  o 
steam.  They  also  experimented  on  the  culture  and  pre- 
paration of  woad  ;  and  succeeded  in  extracting  from  that 
plant  a  colouring  material  identical  with  India  indigo 
But,  a  more  important  invention  soon  gave  a  sew  direc- 
tion to  the  labours  of  Niepce. 


The  art  of  lithography  had  just  been  introduced  into 
rauce,    and    excited     universal    interest.       Everywhere 
might  be  seen  artists   and  men  of  science,  searching  for 
he  best  kind  of  chalk.     Niepce   made  several  experi- 
ments on  the  soft  stone  which  paves  the  road  to  Lyons  ; 
iut,  having  failed  in  his  attempts,  he  conceived  the  idea 
f  substituting  polished  metal  for  stone.     He   tried  to 
draw  proofs  on  a  plate  of  tin,  with  lithographic  crayons 
arid   varnish.     While   prosecuting  these   researches,   he 
conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  on  metallic  plates   a  re- 
)resentation  of  external  objects,  by  the  sole  action  of  the 
•ays  of  light. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  it  was  that 
Niepce,  who  was  far  from  being  a  philosopher,  thus 
>oldly  grappled  with  the  most  complicated  physical 
jroblem  of  his  day.  It  was,  because  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  indefatigable  inquirers,  who,  but  slenderly  pro- 
vided with  technical  learning,  plunge  into  untrodden 
jaths,  seeking  the  impossible,  invoking  the  unknown. 

It  was  not  a  philosopher  who  discovered  the  mariner's 
compass,  it  was  a  humble  citizen  at  Naples.  It  was  not 
a  learned  man  who  invented  the  telescope,  it  was  two 
children  playing  in  an  optician's  shop  at  Middleburg.  It 
was  not  a  chemist  who  first  recognised  the  mighty  power 
of  steam,  it  was  a  simple  artisan.  It  was  not  a  profound 
physician  who  introduced  vaccination,  it  was  a  shepherd 
of  Languedoc.  Nor  was  it  an  artist  who  invented  litho- 
_raphy,  it  was  a  young  actor  at  Munich.  Neither  did  a 
philosopher  first  contrive  balloons,  but  a  woman,  Madame 
Montgolfier,  one  day  while  she  was  drying  her  petticoat, 
by  distending  it  on  a  large  basket.  It  was  not  a  savant 
who  discovered  galvanism,  but,  a  physician  of  Bologna, 
who,  happened  to  pass  through  his  kitchen  while  his 
cook  was  preparing  a  dish  of  stewed  frogs.  Thus,  per- 
haps to  the  fact  of  Niepce  being  but  half  instructed,  we  owe 
the  existence  of  photography.  Had  he  been  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject,  he  would  have  known,  that  in  pro- 
posing to  create  images  by  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
he  was  confronting  the  gravest  difficulties  in  the  range  of 
natural  science.  He  would  have  recollected,  that  in  England 
the  illustrious  Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  patient  Wedg- 
wood, after  many  fruitless  trials,  had  declared  the  pro- 
blem insoluble.  The  moment  the  audacious  idea  entered 
his  mind,  he  would  have  dismissed  it  to  repose  with  the 
reveries  of  Wilkins,  or  of  Cyrus  Bergerae,  and  with  a 
sigh  have  passed  on.  But,  luckily  for  science  and  the 
arts,  Niepce  was  only  half- learned.  Difficulties,  faintly 
discerned,  did  not  appal  him  ;  he  could  not  foresee  that 
an  experiment,  in  appearance  so  simple,  would  cost  him 
twenty  years  of  close  research,  and  that  death  would 
surprise  him,  ere  he  could  reap  the  just  reward  of  his 
labours. 

Niepce  made  his  first  discovery  in  the  beginning  of 
1814J  The  principle  he  acted  on  wag  very  simple.  He 
knew,  what  all  painters  know,  that  a  certain  black 
resinous  substance,  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light,  bleaches  quickly  :  he  knew, 
what  all  chemists  know,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
substances  composed  of  silver,  originally  colourless, 
become  black  under  the  influence  of  light.  Let  us  see 
the  practical  use  he  made  of  these  properties.  Having 
varnished  the  back  of  an  engraving,  in  order  to  render  it 
transparent,  he  laid  it  on  a  tin  plate  covered  with  a  layer 
of  bitumen.  The  dark  parts  of  the  engraving  arrested 
the  luminous  rays,  while  the  white  allowed  them  to  pass 
freely.  Thu?  the  rays  traversing  the  transparent  portions 
of  the  paper,  whitened  the  bitumen  on  the  metallic 
plate ;  and  so  was  obtained  a  faithful  image  of  the  print, 
preserving  the  lights  and  shadows  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. Then  by  plunging  the  plate  into  essence  of  laven- 
der, the  portions  of  bitumen  unimpressed  by  the  light 
were  dissolved,  and  the  image  secured  from  the  sun's 
ulterior  action. 

But  the  photogenic  copying  of  engravings  was  merely 
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a  prelude  to  more  interesting  experiments.  The  end 
to  be  attained  was,  the  reproduction  of  images  from  the 
camera  obscura.  Most  of  our  readers  know  that  this  is 
a  sort  of  box  closed  on  all  sides,  into  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted through  a  small  orifice.  The  rays  emanating  from 
objects  without,  cross  each  other  at  the  entrance,  and 
produce  a  miniature  representation  of  these  objects.  To 
aid  this  effect  a  converging  lens  is  placed  in  the  orifice. 
Thus,  in  fact,  is  produced  an  artificial  eye  ;  and  now  the 
object  was  to  fix  the  ephemeral  images  painted,  so  to 
speak,  on  its  retina. 

In  1824,  Niepce  solved  this  problem.  On  a  sheet  of 
plated  copper  he  placed  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  Judsea. 
This  he  arranged  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  receive  on  its 
surface  the  image  transmitted  through  the  lens.  After  a 
considerable  time,  the  light  acted  on  the  substance  ;  by 
plunging  it  then  into  a  mixture  of  essence  of  lavender 
and  petroleum,  the  portions  of  the  bitumen  struck  by 
the  rays  remained  intact,  while  the  others  were  rapidly 
dissolved. 

Thus  was  obtained  a  picture,  in  which  the  lights  were 
formed  by  the  whitened  part  of  the  bitumen,  the  shades 
by  the  denuded  surface  of  the  metal,  and  the  half-tints 
by  the  portions  on  which  the  dissolving  agent  had  taken 
a  partial  effect.  These  pictures,  however,  were  but  faint ; 
Niepce  tried  to  strengthen  them  by  exposing  the  plate  to 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  iodine,  or  the  vapours 
emanating  from  sulphuret  of  potash,  with  the  view  of 
producing  a  dark  ground,  which  would  throw  out  the 
lines  more  boldly.  But  in  this  his  success  was  incom- 
plete. The  chief  defect  of  the  process  consisted  in  the 
length  of  time  which  was  required  to  impress  the  bitumen. 
Ten  hours  it  must  be  exposed  ere  the  image  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  during  this  interval  the  advancing  sun  dis- 
placed the  lights  and  shadows,  so  that  the  result  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  In  its  principle,  however,  the  photo- 
graphic problem  was  resolved. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Paris,  a  man  whose  habitual 
occupation  had  led  him  to  indulge  in  analogous  researches. 
This  was  M.  Daguerre.  He  had  commenced  his  career 
as  a  painter  of  theatrical  scenery,  and  had  acquired  much 
reputation  by  inventing  the  Diorama.  He  produced  a 
remarkable  optical  illusion,  by  representing  on  the  same 
canvas  two  different  scenes,  which,  by  an  artifice  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lights,  appeared  alternately  to  the 
spectators.  Reflections  on  the  combination  of  light,  na- 
turally suggested  to  M.  Daguerre  the  possibility  of  fixing 
the  images  in  the  camera  obscura ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
despite  his  persevering  efforts,  he  had  not  yet  made  any 
discovery,  when  by  chance  he  learned,  that  in  the  corner 
of  a  remote  province,  there  lived  a  man  who  had  solved 
this  problem. 

It  was  in  January,  1826,  that  M.  Daguerre  heard  this 
news  in  the  shop  of  a  Paris  optician,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Niepce.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  latter, 
and  an  active  correspondence  between  them  ensued,  and 
continued  during  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
Niepce  proposed  to  Daguerre  that  they  should  enter  into 
partnership  for  perfecting  the  invention ;  and  a  deed  being 
signed  by  both,  Niepce  communicated  to  his  friend  all  the 
facts  relative  to  photography. 

Once  fully  initiated  into  the  discovery,  Daguerre  ap- 
plied himself  to  perfect  it.  He  made  some  alterations  in 
the  substance  used  for  coating  the  metallic  plate,  with  a 
view  to  lessen  the  time  requisite  for  obtaining  an  impres- 
sion, but  without  much  success  j  while  the  picture  still 
continued  liable  to  be  effaced. 

We  have  seen  that  before  his  association  with  Daguerre, 
Niepce  had  tried  to  strengthen  the  impressions  by  sul- 
phurous exhalations,  or  vapours  of  iodine.  Now  it 
happened  one  day,  that  a  spoon,  left  by  accident  on  a 
plate  of  iodized  silver,  marked  its  impress  on  it  under 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  light.  The  hint  was  not 
lost.  For  resinous  substances  was  substituted  iodine, 


which  imparts  to  the'  silver  an  exquisite  sensibility  to 
light. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  entire  solution  of  a 
problem,  which  had  already  cost  twenty  years  of  diligent 
research.  But  it  was  not  reserved  for  the  inventor  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Niepce,  aged  sixty-three, 
died  at  Chalons,  poor  and  unknown,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1833.  Left  to  pursue  his  researches  alone,  M.  Dagti3rre 
prosecuted  them  with  ardour.  In  five  years  from  the 
death  of  Niepce  he  had  matured  the  admirable  process, 
which  has  entitled  him  to  give  his  name  to  a  new  science. 

At  the  Session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1839,  M.  Arago  for  the  first  time 
introduced  the  Daguerreotype  to  public  notice.  The  sen- 
sation it  caused  was  marvellous,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  six  months  afterwards  the  French 
Government,  desirous  that  so  important  an  invention 
should  become  public  property,  determined  to  purchase 
it,  and  settled  on  M.  Daguerre  a  pension  of  6000  francs, 
and  another  of  4000  on  the  son  of  Niepce. 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  photogra- 
phic process  adopted  by  M.  Daguerre. 

A  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  exposed  for  some  minutes 
to  the  vapours  of  iodine,  which  cover  it  with  a  thin  acid 
exceedingly  susceptible  of  impressions  from  the  rays  of 
light.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura, and  receives  on  its  surface  the  image  formed  by 
the  lens  of  the  instrument.  Light  has  the  property  of 
decomposing  the  iodide  of  silver  ;  consequently  that 
coating  is  dissolved  on  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  dark  portions  remain  unchanged,  aud  the  half- 
tints  are  influenced  according  to  the  degree  of  their  illu- 
mination. 

When  removed  from  the  camera,  no  picture  is  visible 
on  the  plate :  it  preserves  an  uniform  shade  of  gold.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  little  box,  and  slightly  heated  by 
liquid  mercury  contained  in  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  vapours  of  the  mercury  speedily  condense 
on  the  metallic  surface  j  but  not  uniformly.  They  take 
effect  only  on  the  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  which  has 
been  chemically  decomposed  by  light.  It  therefore  re- 
sults, that  the  enlightened  portions  are  marked  by  a  bril- 
liant varnish  of  mercury,  and  the  shades  by  the  un- 
changed surface  of  the  silver.  Then  from  the  plate  starts 
out  suddenly  a  picture  of  unrivalled  perfection,  seeming 
as  if  traced  by  some  magic  pencil.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  plate  is  still  impregnated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  so,  would  quickly  become  black, 
under  atmospheric  influence.  It  is  therefore  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  the  hyposulphate  of  soda,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  decomposing  iodide  of  silver.  After  undergoing 
this  last  process,  the  picture  is  complete,  and  may  be  ex- 
posed with  impunity  to  the  most  intense  light. 

Many  defects,  however,  still  existed.  There  was  a 
disagreeable  spottiness,  and  often  faintness  in  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  living  objects  could  not  be  represented,  because 
an  exposure  during  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an 
intensely  brilliant  light  was  requisite.  M.  C.  Chevalier, 
a  French  optician,  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  for 
the  object  glass  of  the  camera,  a  double  achromatic  lens, 
which  possessed  the  treble  advantage  of  shortening  the 
focus  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  plate  a  great  quan- 
tity of  light,  of  enlarging  the  field  of  view,  and  of  varying 
at  pleasure  the  focal  distance.  By  this  means  the  period 
of  exposure  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  minutes. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  1841,  that  this  desideratum  was 
fully  obtained.  M.  Claudet,  a  French  artist,  living  in 
London,  and  employed  as  an  agent  by  M.  Daguerre,  dis- 
covered in  that  year  the  properties  of  accelerating  sub- 
stances. In  photography  this  name  is  bestowed  on  cer- 
tain compounds,  which,  when  applied  to  a  plate  pre- 
viously iodized,  greatly  enhance  its  sensibility  to  light. 
In  themselves  these  substances  are  not  photogenic,  that 
is  to  say,  that,  employed  alone,  they  will  not  form  a 
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combination  capable  of  being  chemically  influenced  by 
ligbt;  but  when  applied  to  an  iodized  plate,  they  com- 
municate to  it  the  property  of  receiving  a  vivid  impres- 
sion in  a  few  seconds.  The  compounds  capable  of  thus 
stimulating  iodine  are  extremely  numerous.  Amongst 
the  most  active  we  may  mention — vapour  of  bromine, 
iodide  of  bromine,  bromoform,  chloride  of  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  many  others.  With  the  aid  of  chlorine 
acid,  admirable  impressions  have  been  obtained  in  a  quarter 
of  a  second. 

This  discovery  of  accelerating  substances  has  conferred 
on  the  Daguerreotype  the  power  of  taking  portraits. 
Hitherto  it  was  impossible  to  support  with  open  eyes  the 
condensed  brilliancy  of  the  solar  rays ;  and  even  with 
closed  optics,  when  prolonged  for  some  minutes,  it  was 
found  sufficiently  unpleasant.  Some  intrepid  amateurs, 
indeed,  made  the  attempt,  but  the  success  was  less  than 
their  courage  deserved.  The  likenesses  produced  were 
contracted,  cadaverous,  and  adapted  to  shock  the  perso- 
nal vanity  of  even  the  most  stoical  philosopher. 

But  by  the  assistance  of  an  accelerating  substance,  the 
physiognomy  can  be  seized  in  a  second,  and  reproduced 
with  all  that  mobility  of  expression,  which  constitutes  the 
sign  and  seal  of  life.  Then  indeed  was  realized  the 
ancient  dream  of  the  German  fabulist  : — "  A  lover, 
wishing  to  leave  with  his  mistress  a  durable  souvenir, 
looked  at  a  mirror,  and  bestowed  it  on  her  then,  with  his 
image  fixed  within  it." 

Confirming  the  impression  was  the  next  point  to  be 
gained.  The  effect  of  the  picture  was  greatly  spoiled  by 
the  reflecting  quality  of  the  metallic  plate ;  besides  the 
contrast  of  tone  between  the  mercury  and  the  silver  was 
but  feeble.  Added  to  this,  the  image  was  so  delicate, 
that  the  finest  pencil  passing  over  its  surface  entirely 
effaced  it.  M.  Fizeau  found  a  remedy  for  all  these 
defects,  by  covering  the  picture  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold. 
He  moistened  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  a  solution  of 
Chloride  of  gold  mixed  with  hyposulphate  of  soda,  and 
slightly  warmed  it.  The  plate  was  immediately  covered 
with  a  clear  varnish  of  metallic  gold;  and  while  this 
served  to  darken  the  silver,  which  our  readers  will 
remember  formed  the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  pi-evented 
its  reflecting ;  it  formed  with  the  mercury  a  clear  white 
amalgam  :  thus  greatly  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
lights.  As  to  the  resistance  which  a  picture  thus  treated 
offers  to  the  effacing  effects  of  friction,  it  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  mercury,  whose  infinitesimal  globules 
adhered  erewhile  but  feebly  to  the  plate,  is  now  covered 
by  an  uniform  sheet  of  gold,  which  despite  its  extreme 
tenuity,  adheres  to  the  plate  by  virtue  of  its  chemical  ac- 
tion. Pictures  thus  fixed  may  be  placed  in  a  portfolio, 
and  suffer  much  less  from  friction  than  an  ordinary  pencil 
drawing.  We  will  now  recapitulate  the  consecutive 
series  of  operations  employed  at  the  present  day  to 
obtain  a  proof  from  the  daguerreotype  : — Exposure  of  the 
metallic  plate  to  the  vapours  of  iodine,  spontaneously 
disengaged  by  the  ordinary  atmosphere  ;  exposure  to  the 
vapours  exhaled  by  some  accelerating  substance ;  expo- 
sure to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera  obscura ;  expo- 
sure to  mercurial  vapours,  in  order  to  make  the  image 
appear;  moistening  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  hypo- 
eulphate  of  soda,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  iodide  of 
silver : — and  finally  fixing  the  whole  with  chloride  of 
gold. 

Other  sciences  have  stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  photogra- 
phy ;  and  amongst  them,  the  first  place  must  be  given 
to  galvanoplasty. 

This  is  a  recent  invention,  which  consists  in  producing 
by  the  action  of  electricity,  a  metallic  deposit  on  the  sur- 
face of  various  bodies,  and  especially  of  other  metals. 
By  decomposing  certain  salts  with  the  voltaic  pile,  cop- 
per may  with  economy  be  plated  on  silver,  gold  on  steel, 
silver  on  tin,  platina  on  iron,  &c.  If,  for  example,  we 
submit  to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  a  solution  of 


sulphate  of  copper,  placing  beneath  the  liquid  a  dag-uerre- 
otyped  picture,  the  copper  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salt,  will  by  degrees  deposit  itself  on  the  plate, 
arid  filling  up  the  slight  inequalities  of  the  surface,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  we  shall  have  a  sheet  of  copper, 
on  which  the  photographic  design  will  be  reproduced 
with  perfect  fidelity.  "  I  cannot  describe,"  writes  M. 
C.  Chevalier,  "  the  surprise  that  I  felt,  when  I  first  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  a  photographic  proof  by  means  of 
galvanism.  Seeking  one  day  some  object  proper  to  be 
placed  within  the  galvanoplastic  apparatus,  and  not 
having  anything  else  at  hand,  I  resolved  to  sacrifice  a 
small  photographic  proof,  thinking  I  should  obtain  in- 
stead, only  a  plain  leaf  of  copper.  The  following  day, 
in  the  presence  of  M.  M.  Richoux  and  Bramer,  I  de- 
tached the  two  plates,  and  found  on  the  copper  a  perfect 
fac-simile  of  the  photographic  picture.  1  may  add,  that 
the  latter  was  totally  uninjured." 

If  a  daguerreotyped  plate  be  placed  in  a  solution  of 
gold,  and  the  poles  of  a  weak  voltaic  pile  be  then  intro- 
duced into  the  liquid,  the  plate  in  a  few  moments  be- 
comes covered  with  a  thin  varnish  of  gold.  This  metallic 
pellicle  conveys  a  variety  of  rich  tints  to  the  picture, 
from  light  green  to  deep  yellow.  A  solution  of  copper 
used  in  the  same  way  gives  rose-coloured  hues.  Silver 
has  been  tried,  but  while  it  bestows  softness  on  the 
design,  it  robs  it  of  some  of  its  vigour.  The  idea  of 
transforming  photographic  sheets  into  plates  for  the  use 
of  engravers,  was  so  natural,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Daguerre's  experiments,  many  persons  tried  to 
effect  it.  M.  Fizeau  was  the  first  who  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded. His  mode  of  proceeding  was  briefly  as  follows  : 
— he  began  by  submitting  the  plate  to  the  action  of 
some  slight  acid,  which  would  affect  the  silver,  that  is  to 
say,  the  black  parts  of  the  picture,  without  touching  the 
mercury,  which  forms  the  lights. 

He  thus  obtained  a  plate,  perfectly,   but  very  super- 
ficially engraved.     Now,  the  essential  condition  of  a  good 
engraving,   is  to  have  the  lines  deeply  cut;  for  if  the 
hollows  be  too  shallow,  the  particles  of  ink,  when  taking 
off  the  impression,  overflow  them,  and  the  print  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect.     In  order  therefore  to  deepen  the  lines, 
the  plate  is  rubbed  with  oil,  which  rests  in  the  cavities, 
and  does  not  affect  the  projecting  parts.     Then  the  plate 
is  gilded  by  the  aid  of  the  voltaic  pile.     The  gold  depo- 
sits itself  on  the  prominent  portions,  and  does  not  pene- 
trate into  the  oil-filled  hollows.     These  can  afterwards 
be  cleaned  and  made  as  deep  as  the  artist  pleases,  by  the     j 
use  of  aquafortis,  for  the  gold-covered  parts  are  secure     j 
from  the  action  of  the  acid.     Silver,  being  a  soft  metal,     : 
is  but  ill  adapted  for  engraving  on  :    the  iodized  plate 
is  therefore  in  the  first  instance  covered  with  a  layer  of    , 
copper  by  means  of  the  galvanoplastic  process. 

An  Englishman,  Mr.  Grove,  has  succeeded  in  engraving: 
photographic  proofs  by  the  sole  action  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent.    If  a  daguerreotyped  picture  be  attached  to  the 
negative   pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,   charged  with  a  liquid 
slightly  acid,   placing  at  the  positive  pole  a  sheet  of  pla- 
tina, the  acid  attacks  the  silver  of  the  plate,  and  hollows 
out  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture.     A  plate  thus  treated 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  photographic  proof.  ! 
When   examined  under  a  magnifying-glass,  it  displays  all  ! 
the  delicate  details  of  the  luminous  impression.     Thus,  a  ; 
picture  painted  by  light  is  engraved  by  electricity.     How  • 
marvellous   the  discoveries  which  each  day  brings  forth  ! 
The  mysterious  powers  of  Nature  are   conquered,  and 
become  obedient  vassals.     The  trembling  hand,  the  un- 
certain eye,  the  imperfect  implement  of  the  artist,  are 
replaced  by  the  resistless  forces  of  natural  agents. 


MAN  is  a  fleeting  paradox,  which  the  fulness  of  time 
alone  can  explain  ;  a  living  enigma,  of  which  the  solution 
will  be  found  in  death. 
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THE    DAISY. 

ALL  hail !  to  the  fairest  star  of  the  earth, 

The  daisy,  beloved  of  old  ; 
So  modest  and  lowly  it  comes  to  its  birth 

When  winds  whistle  hollow  and  cold. 
In  its  beauty  it  shines  on  the  mountain's  side, 

Where  the  furze  and  the  heather-blooms  glow  ; 
And  it  glitters  in  sunshine,  and  grows  in  its  pride, 

Where  the  water-brooks  tumble  and  flow. 

It  glows  on  the  hedgebank  and  in  the  green  brake, 

And  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ; 
In  the  clefts  o'  the  rock,  where  it  gleams  in  the  wake 

Of  the  fierce  beating  mountainous  breeze  ; 
In  every  meadow,  and  cranny,  and  nook, 

Where'er  there's  an  inch  of  soil ; 
There  it  preaches  its  homilies,  better  than  book 

To  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  toil. 

Under  Donnington's  oaks,  in  times  of  yore, 

Old  Chaucer  in  joy  would  recline 
To  gaze  on  the  daisy,  and  drink  in  its  store 

Of  wisdom  and  beauty  sublime. 
For  the  heart  of  the  poet  was  warmed  into  love 

When  he  gazed  on  its  starlighted  form, 
And  his  soul  was  illumined  with  light  from  above 

When  he  saw  it  at  earliest  dawn. 

So  the  bard  of  the  north— the  hero  of  toil— 

liy  its  bloom  was  enraptured  and  blessed, 
Feeling  proud  that  old  Scotia's  heather-clad  soil 

Had  a  gem  so  endeared  and  caressed. 
With  the  heart  of  a  man  he  could  yet  shed  a  tear 

For  the  blossom  destroyed  by  his  plough, 
For  it  taught  him  that  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  fear, 

Must  fall  on  each  humble  brow. 

Then  I'll  cherish  the  daisy,  the  daisy  for  me, 

With  its  wee  little  star  made  of  snow  ; 
'Mid  the  mosses  and  grasses,  so  gaily  and  free 

Doth  it  merrily,  bonnily  grow. 
'Tis  the  flower  of  home,  and  'twill  blossom  again, 

Whatever  our  fate  may  befal, 
Bringing  promise  of  sunshine  and  joy  in  its  train, 

And  a  blessing  for  each  and  for  all. 

J.    S.    HlBBEKD. 


LUCY  DEAN; 
THE  NOBLE  NEEDLEWOMAN. 

BY    SILVERPEN. 

(Concluded  from  page  3/g.) 

It  was  well  that  the  miners  had  followed  brave  Ben's 
example  in  house-building,  for,  in  about  a  month,  thirty 
courtships  had  proceeded  so  harmoniously  and  so  pros- 
perously, as  to  call  into  force  the  holy  offices  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  lately  from  Adelaide ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  before  his  departure,  the  agent  having 
fortunately  forwarded  to  Elliott  a  sufficient  amount  of 
wedding  rings,  and  a  sort  of  rude  chapel  having  been  now 
for  some  time  built,  this  good  priest  performed  the  onerous 
duty  of  saying  thirty  marriage  services  in  one, — and 
prayed  that  olive  branches  might  spring  up  around  the 
table  of  this  mighty  land,  heaped  up  with  corn,  with  oil, 
with  wine. 

These  marriages  were  so  prosperous  in  result,  and 
became  so  noised  far  and  wide,  by  the  agency  of  the 
stockmen,  that  Lucy's  long-held  intention  was  half  assisted 
into  accomplishment.  She,  therefore,  now  lost  no  time  in 
seeking,  though  miles  away  across  the  plains,  or  over  the 
adjacent  chain  of  hills,  those  hordes  of  men  who  wrought 
at  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  South  Australia.  Some- 
times her  journey  occupied  weeks ;  sometimes  she  was 
accompanied  by  Elliott  or  Holdon ;  but  oftener,  when  the 
journey  was  remote,  by  some  of  the  natives,  who,  in 


return  for  kindness  done  them  by  her  hand,  protected 
her  as  a  sacred  thing.  She  told  these  miners  of  the  good 
done  by  those  who  worked  under  Elliott ;  that  their  small 
contributions  (comparatively  to  their  earnings)  had 
brought  to  them,  from  a  noble  land,  honest  useful 
wives ',  she  told  them,  that  in  that  land  were  countless 
women  worthy  to  be  such,  who,  setting  aside  hunger 
and  misery,  and  destitution,  drooped  and  pined  away, 
and  died,  because  their  natural  mission  had  been  unac- 
complished ;  she  told  them  of  sterility  and  barrenness, 
where  both  were  negatives  against  the  hand  of  nature; 
she  said,  "  here  is  land  where  food  rots,  where  verdant 
pathways  are  untrod,  where  sweet  winds  soothe  no  ear, 
nor  waft  no  cheek,  where  cradles  rock  not,  and  where 
baby  hands  pluck  not  one  of  myriad-painted  flowers ; 
and  yet  where  you,  as  men,  pine  in  mournful  solitude, — 
no  voice  to  cheer  you,  no  hand  to  raise  you,  no  tear  to 
drop  for  you,  nothing  to  make  you  less  sensual,  or  bring 
you  nearer  Heaven  !  And  yet  your  money  lies  unused — • 
much  of  it — so  spare  a  little,  and  we  will  call  it  a  HUMAN 
BRIDGE  TAX  ;  say  sixpence  a  week  each  man — not  much 
alone — but  vast  as  a  whole  ;  for  it  will  dry  countless  eyes, 
and  make  human  mothers  out  of  those  whose  only  office 
yet  has  been  to  weep  ! " 

Not  contented  with  this  appeal  to  one  class  of  men 
alone,  she  wrote  and  sent  letters  to  the  newspapers  of 
Adelaide,  Port  Philip,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney;  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  Colonial  Government,  and  to  the  wealthy 
and  industrious  of  her  own  sex,  and  so  successfully,  us 
soon  to  bring  large  aggregate  sums  into  the  colonial  banks 
of  these  far-apart  towns.  This  was  accomplished  in  one 
year's  time  from  the  time  of  commencement ;  and  now  she 
prepared  for  a  voyage  to  her  own  country,  there  to 
whisper  to  the  dear  ear  and  heart  of  genius,  what  woman's 
promise  unto  woman  yet  shall  be.  None  liked  her  to  go  ; 
but  her  slightest  will  was  a  law. 

It  was  now  the  most  glorious  portion  of  the  Australian 
spring,  and  the  night  before  her  departure,  there  rode 
into  the  settlement  a  gentleman,  unattended  except  by 
his  servant,  and  two  natives,  who  had  served  as  guides. 
He  sought  Elliott,  made  known  his  name  as  Minwaring, 
and  then  saw  Lucy  at  his  own  request  alone. 

He  had  been  cultivating,  he  told  her,  a  very  large 
tract  of  park-like  country,  lying  between  Sydney  and 
Bateman  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  that  he 
held  an  official  appointment,  direct  from  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
emigration.  That  he  had  seen  her  several  letters  to  the 
colonists  in  Sydney,  Port  Philip,  and  Melbourne  papers; 
that  he  instantly  recollected  her  name,  as  the  person  of 
whom  Miss  Austen  had  spoken  of,  so  nobly  in  his  presence, 
to  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  for  whom  he  himself  had  written 
recommendatory  letters.  That,  making  inquiry,  he  had 
found  this  to  be  really  the  fact — he  had  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  coast  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  that 
he  had  travelled  from  thence  across  the  country  by  the 
dray-route,  and  now  sought  her,  to  see  if  he  could  aid  her 
ki  any  way  relating  to  the  object  of  her  letters. 

"  No,  Sir,  thank  you,"  replied  Lucy,  "  by  the  time  I 
reach  Adelaide,  the  collected  sum  will  be  placed  in  the 
bank  there  to  Miss  Austen's  account ;  and  to  her  I  shall 
bear  the  bills,  untrammeled  by  one  condition.  I  am  but 
her  servant,  yet  I  will  be  a  truthful  one,  though  I  believe 
the  sum  is  destined  to  be  divided  into  three  portions ; 
one  of  which  will  be  offered  to  such  populated  parishes,  as 
will  consent  each  one  to  give  an  outfit  to  a  certain  number 
of  pauper  females ;  a  second  will  be  applied  to  the  par- 
tially free  emigration  of  middle  class  women,  such  as 
governesses,  and  the  needy  daughters  of  professional  men; 
and  the  third  will  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  school,  near  London,  for  the  instruction  of 
females  of  the  lower  class,  who  have  asked  the  boon  of  free, 
or,  partially  free  emigration." 

This  conversation  touching  Mary  Austen,  once  com- 
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menced,  proved  a  fertile  and  lengthened  one  ;  and  before 
Elliott  entered  to  bid  his  guest  to  supper,  Lucy  was  pos- 
sessor of  a  secret  destined  to  be  of  importance. 

There  was  little  rest  for  that  usually  strong,  self-re- 
liant heart  that  night,  for  a  few  hours  would  separate  her 
from  the  endeared  scene  of  her  happiest  years.  It  was 
at  the  first  blush  of  the  sun  that  Lucy  rose,  and  dressing, 
went  forth  into  the  valley.  Here  stealing  in  the  shadows 
of  the  hills  before  even  the  miners  were  astir,  and  gaining 
the  summit  of  a  lovely  acclivity  looking  towards  the 
limitless  plains,  she  sat  down  upon  the  fragrant  turf, 
which,  enriched  by  the  opening  glory  of  the  early  sun,  was 
tinged  with  softest,  yet  with  glorious  light.  And  here 
so  sitting,  all  her  foregone  life  passed  in  review  before  her 
like  a  continuous  picture ;  her  sorrows  about  Nelly,  the 
death  of  Lawrence,  and  her  mother — her  breadless  home, 
and  then  that  night  of  uttermost  despair  when  she  had 
sheltered  poor  Sweet  in  the  tattered  apron  ;  and  from  that 
hour,  hope  growing,  she  tracked  it  onward,  step  by  step, 
one  bright  and  shining  face  ever  being  a  portion  of  it ; 
till,  like  her  eyes,  her  soul  went  onward  with  the  light 
she  tracked,  and  resting  on  the  far-up  mountain  crags, 
were  one  within  the  glory  settled  there. 

How  long  she  rested  here  she  scarcely  knew;  how 
long  her  tears  rained  down  she  could  not  tell ;  but  at 
last  her  hands  were  taken  both  together,  and  looking,  she 
found  Elliott  sitting  by  her  side.  She  did  not  wonder — 
there  had  been  much  in  his  manner,  for  many  months, 
that  had  prepared  her  for  this. 

"  What  is  said  at  last  proves  more  than  what  is  said 
at  first,"  he  spoke  in  his  old  way,  "  and  we  have  acted 
together  too  long  in  peace,  in  unanimity,  and  trust, 
to  misunderstand  one  another  now — so  let  the  image  of 
a  pure  and  earnest  mother  fade  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
one,  who  of  all  others,  will  make  a  pure  and  earnest  wife. 
We  want  no  courtship,  or  what  people  call  one— ours  has 
been  one,  continuous  from  the  beginning — we  will  get 
married,  Lucy,  at  Adelaide;" 

"  I  answer  as  frankly,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  I  will  be 
your  wife,  but  not  till  I  return.  The  tie  I  leave  behind 
might  take  away  some  portion  of  the  duty  and  the  truth 
I  owe  to  one,  but  for  whom,  Elliott,  I  should  have  never 
seen  this  land,  or  you,  or  anything  of  good  or  gladness. 
But  I  will  be  as  much  to  you  in  heart  as  if  we  were  mar- 
ried at  this  minute,  and  when  I  land  at  Sydney,  where 
with  Mr.  Minwaring,  you  will  meet  me  on  my  return,  I 
will  become  your  wife  that  day." 

Elliott  could  not  shake  her  resolution,  and  only  gained 
her  consent  to  his  accompanying  her  to  Adelaide  with  some 
difficulty. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  leave-taking,  particularly  of  tiny 
Nelly,  but  she  was  left  in  loving,  trusty  hands ;  and  the 
journey  to  Adelaide  accomplished,  Lucy  Dean  embarked 
for  England  in  less  than  a  week  after,  bearing  with  her 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  thousands  of  the  colonists. 

The  voyage,  though  long,  was  quicker  than  it  usually 
is  by  several  days ;  and  landing  at  Liverpool,  she  lost  no 
time  in  hastening  onward  to  town,  and  from  thence  to 
the  old  village  and  the  old  house  where  she  supposed 
Mary  yet  lived,  for  there  it  was  she  had  directed  her  last 
letters.  To  her  consternation,  however,  Mary  was  not 
there. 

"Why,  poor  dear  heart,"  spoke  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  "  her  affairs  have  been  a  bit  straitened  of  late, 
owing  to  the  expenses  of  the  Emigrant  School,  and  the 
loss  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller.  I  wanted 
her  to  stop  and  trust  to  better  times,  but  she  wouldn't — 
she  was  always  so  particular  about  money  matters — so  she 
moved,  some  six  months  since,  to  a  small  lodging  in  Cam- 
den  Town,  but  I'll  give  you  her  direction." 

"  And  her  servant  —  my  sister,  I  mean,"  asked 
Lucy. 

"  Why  the  best  and  faithfulest  of  little  servants,  mistress 
ever  had,  yet,  for  all  that,  I  wanted  Miss  Austen  to  part 


with  her,  rather  than  leave  her  old  home,  but  she  would 
not ;  nothing  I  could  say  could  persuade  her." 

Lucy  was  not  long  in  riding  to  town,  or  in  finding  out 
where  Miss  Austen  lived — she  gave  her  name  at  the  door, 
but  went  up  stairs  unannounced,  and  knocking,  went  in  at 
once,  and  beheld  Mary — not  changed  in  any  one  respect 
since  she  had  last  seen  her — but  who,  with  the  same  pure, 
glad  look  beaming  on  her  face,  sat  reading  beside  a 
table  •  whilst  no  great  way  off,  busy  with  her  needle,  was 
one  whom  Mary  at  a  glance  knew  to  be  Nelly.  But  she 
could  not  speak  to  her,  would  not  see  her,  only  the  one 
bright  nature  who  was  so  true,  so  noble.  She  pressed 
forward,  knelt  beside  Mary,  and  bending  down  her  head, 
could  only  utter  with  convulsed  respiration,  "  Madam,  I 
am  Lucy  Dean." 

Neither  could  speak,  nor  did  one  or  other  move  till 
Lucy  raised  up  her  face  to  look  upon  that  other  face, 
as  children  kneeling  by  their  mother's  side.  But  this 
bright  nature,  noble  in  the  moment  of  her  joy,  lifted  one 
of  her  hands  away,  pressed  something  to  her  knee,  drew  it 
down  even  to  the  side  of  Lucy,  and  then  passing  her  arms 
around  what  thus  so  knelt  together,  said,  "Be  one,  for 
you  are  Sisters" 

Passionately  weeping,  both  women  yet  knelt  on. 
*'  Brave  woman,"  at  last  said  Mary  tenderly  to  Lucy,  "  as 
the  purest  reward  that  I  can  give  you,  let  me,  before  one 
other  word  is  spoken,  tell  you  that  Nelly  has  proved,  by 
every  action  of  her  life,  how  noble  here  on  earth  can  be 
our  self-redemptions  ;  and  in  saying  that  /  love  her,  let 
it  be  more  than  sufficient  absolution  in  your  eye." 

I  need  not  paint  the  sequel  to  this  picture.  Hours  and 
hours  Lucy  and  Mary  talked. 

"  And  why  not,  Madam,"  said  Lucy,  <e  let  me,  though 
so  far  away,  know  about  your  strait,  or  if  not,  O'Flanagaq 
or  Mr.  Fortescue  ?  " 

"  I  can  beg  for  others,"  replied  Mary,  "  but  not  for 
myself.  Besides,  Mr,  Fortescue  so  kindly  helped  me  in 
the  matter  of  the  emigration  school,  that  I  could  not,  with 
grace,  ask  him  again ;  and  latterly  he  has  been  in  rapidly 
declining  health,  so  much  so,  that  O' Flanagan  now  rarely 
stirs  abroad," 

In  two  days  Mary  was  comfortably  settled  in  her  old 
home,  enriched  by  many  comforts,  through  the  care  of 
Lucy.  This  duty  performed,  Lucy  went  and  saw  the  old 
bird-fancier,  whose  almost  first  word  was  concerning  the 
family  of  the  Sweets ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  had 
multiplied  to  a  prodigious  extent,  he  muttered  something 
about  "  need  of  edication,"  and  "popular  airs,"  took  an 
"egg"  out  of  the  veritable  "  bird's-nest,"  looked  astound- 
ingly  for  a  Twiddlesiug  to  look,  and  finished  by  saying, 
"he  should  certainly  think  about  it." 

Her  visit  to  O'Flanagan  was  of  equal  interest,  the  old 
man  weeping  and  laughing  between  whiles,  for  Robert 
Fortescue  was  rapidly  turning  the  last  leaf  of  Life's  great 
book.  He  was,  however,  yet  perfectly  sensible,  and 
O'Flanagan  not  only  promised  to  tell  him  of  Lucy's  re- 
turn, but  to  read  to  him  the  letters  she  had  brought  him 
from  Mr.  Minwaring. 

About  a  week  from  this  date,  a  carriage  was  sent  for 
Mary  and  Lucy,  and  going  together,  they  were  admitted 
into  the  old  lawyer's  sick  room.  He  was  propped  up  in 
bed,  yet  he  welcomed  them  with  interest  and  joy. 

"  I  have  lived,"  he  said,  "  to  some  purpose,  in  thus 
living  to  see  women  taking  an  interest  in  actual  life,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their 
own  sex.  So  be  not  baffled,  but  bear  onward.  Return 
with  Lucy  to  her  adopted  country,  Mary  Austen,  and 
marry  Mr.  Minwaring ;  he  says  he  has  loved  you  from 
the  hour  he  first  saw  you  in  my  old  study,  and  therefore 
to  you  both  I  leave  my  entire  fortune,  having  executed  a 
will  to  that  effect,  with  the  exception  of  a  handsome 
legacy  to  Patrick  O'Flanagan,  whom  it  is  my  desire 
should  accompany  you  to  Australia ;  and  smaller  ones  to 
two  old  men  named  Twiddlesing  and  Noseby,  the  one  a 
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bird-fancier  and  the  other  a  newsman.  The  bulk  of  my 
fortune  thus  bequeathed,  I  wish  some  of  it  to  be  invested 
either  in  Australian  mines  or  agriculture,  as  a  perpetual 
fund  for  female  emigration,  so  that  the  hand  of  Robert 
Fortescue,  even  in  the  grave,  may  dry  the  bitter  tears  of 
woman,  and  make  her  holy  in  the  human  privilege  of 
mother.  Now  God  bless  you  both,  great  women — many 
have  united  man  and  woman  into  one ;  let  me,  upon 
this,  my  dying  bed,  do  what  is  wiser — unite  woman 
and  woman  together — and  tell  them,  that  in  unity,  Di- 
vine work  lies  for  them  to  do."  So  saying  he  placed 
their  hands  together. 

For  a  year  after  Mr.  Fortescue's  death,  Mary  and  Lucy 
remained  in  England,  achieving  fully  the  spirit  of  their 
noble  work.  Their  project  was  well  received  by  the 
parishes  applied  to,  and  a  large  body  of  emigrant  women 
sent  forth.  Very  many  of  the  middle  classes  were  in- 
cited by  Mary's  writings  to  leave  genteel  beggary  for  a 
nobler  life.  The  school  was  founded  a  short  distance  from 
London,  and  committed  to  laborious  and  trusty  hands. 

At  this  time  Mary  and  Lucy,  accompanied  by  O' Fla- 
nagan and  Twiddlesing,  and  a  small  fraction  of  his  aviary, 
including  the  renowned  "bird' s-nest,"  and  Noseby,  left 
England,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  landed  at  Sydney. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Minwaring  and  Elliott,  the  latter 
having  come  on  his  errand  of  promise  to  marry  Lucy, 
and  also  to  confide  to  Minwaring  the  secret,  that  wishing 
to  invest  his  savings  in  mining  property  before  his  mar- 
riage, he  had  been  making  surveys  since  Lucy's  absence, 
and  thus  discovered  a  tract  of  country,  so  boundless  in 
its  wealth,  that  imagination  could  hardly  picture  it.  The 
secret  was  yet  unknown  j  yet  still  the  extent  of  land  was 
beyond  his  power  to  purchase.  As  soon  as  Minwaring 
learnt  this,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a  portion  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue's fortune  should  be  therein  invested,  as  a  perpetual 
fund  for  female  emigration. 

Two  months  after  landing,  Mary  Austen  and  Lucy 
Dean  were  married  in  Sydney  by  the  colonial  bishop, 
amidst  the  greatest  festivity  and  rejoicing, — the  former 
proceeding  onward  to  Camden  County,  with  Mr.  Min- 
waring, O' Flanagan,  and  Noseby  ;  and  the  latter  setting 
off  soon  after  with  her  husband,  Nelly,  and  Twiddlesing — 
the  bird-fancier,  being  much  concerned  as  to  the  long- 
neglected  edication  of  the  Sweets,  to  Melbourne,  where 
brave  Ben  not  only  met  them,  and  got  married  at  once, 
but  with  a  proud  and  glowing  heart,  took  Nelly  across  the 
plains  to  her  far-off  home ;  there  for  her  to  clasp  once 
more  her  baby  to  her  heart,  and  to  hear  it  say,  as  it  led 
her  amidst  tame  parrots  and  kangaroos,  and  little  cageless 
Sweets,  "  Mud'yer's  coming." 

In  one  year,  this  great  block  of  country  had  been 
surveyed,  purchased,  and  a  copper-mine  of  inestimable 
value  opened,  which,  being  at  once  called  ROBERT  FOR- 
TESCUE'S WHEAL,  was  set  down  amongst  other  yet 
unwrought  mines  in  perpetuity,  for  providing  a  large  sum 
for  annual  and  equal  division  between  the  Colonial  and 
English  Governments,  conjointly  with  the  annual  tax 
before-mentioned,  for  free  and  national  emigration,  under 
certain  regulations. 

Both  on  the  same  day,  Mary  and  Lucy,  became  mothers 
of  boys.  As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough,  Lucy,  whose 
baby  was  born  at  Adelaide,  took  the  coast-voyage  to 
Camden  to  see  Mrs.  Minwaring;  and  there  one  evening, 
sitting  hand  in  hand  on  the  broad  sands,  against  which 
swept  the  mighty  ocean,  their  infants  couched  upon  one 
shawl  beside  them,  the  spiritual  faith  of  both  seemed 
to  have  a  voice  and  say, — "  Flow  on  thou  mighty  ocean, 
and  tell  the  myriad  oceans  of  myriad  worlds,  that  what 
is  boundless  in  them,  what  is  deep,  or  what  is  pure,  has 
prototype  and  likeness  in  the  SOUL  OF  WOMAN  !  " 


CEREMONY — All  that  is  considered  necessary  by  many 
in  religion  and  friendship. 
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THE    TWO     SHILLINGS. 

THE  morning  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  birthday  of  the 
twin-sisters.  Rose  and  Elien  Campbell  were  early 
awake  ;  and  having  washed  and  dressed  themselves,  and 
offered  up  their  mutual  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
which  surrounded  them,  they  ran  out,  hand  in  hand, 
into  the  garden.  There  they  found  their  papa  already  at 
work,  and  having  received  his  congratulations,  and  passed 
a  happy  hour  with  him  amongst  the  choice  flowers  with 
which  that  sweet  spot  was  filled,  they  went  into  break- 
fast, with  faces  blooming  and  bright  as  the  roses  which 
they  had  gathered  to  decorate  the  breakfast-table.  Their 
mamma  was  just  beginning  to  pour  out  the  ct>ffee  ;  and 
beside  the  little  white  basins  of  bread  and  milk  placed 
for  the  twins,  were  two  tempting-looking  square  parcels 
of  considerable  bulk.  The  little  girls  would  have  im- 
mediately opened  their  birth-day  presents,  but  Mrs. 
Campbell  restrained  their  impatience,  telling  them  to 
wait  until  their  father  came  in.  So  the  sisters  dressed 
the  table  and  the  mantel-piece,  and  the  cheffonier  with 
the  flowers,  and  placed  one  choice  moss-rosebud  in  a 
small  glass  beside  their  mamma's  plate.  Mr.  Campbell 
now  came  in,  having  put  off  his  gardening-coat,  and 
washed  his  hands,  and  while  he  drank  his  coffee  the 
children  proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  their  presents. 

"  Oh  !  papa,  what  a  pretty,  pretty  workbox  !''  cried 
Ellen,  as  she  unfolded  the  last  paper  of  her  parcel. 
"  Now,  papa,  I  shall  like  sewing  better  than  ever.  Look  ! 
Rose,  look  !  mamma,  did  you  ever  see  anything  pret- 
tier ?" 

But  Rose  was  not  able  to  look  just  then,  for  she  was 
absorbed  in  equal  admiration  of  a  large  and  complete 
drawing-box.  There  were  the  double  row  of  water- 
colours,  the  palette  and  tumbler,  Indian-ink  and  crayons, 
and  brushes  and  pencils  of  all  sizes  and  numbers." 

"But,  papa,"  suddenly  exclaimed  they  both,  "what 
is  this  shilling  for  ?" 

Each  of  the  little  girls  had  found  a  shilling  in  a  parti- 
tion of  her  box. 

"  I  have  not  given  you  money  before  my  dears,"  said 
their  father,  "  because  I  wished  you  to  be  old  enough 
to  learn  its  value,  and  not  to  squander  it  upon  trifles 
that  yield  no  real  pleasure  ;  as  I  have  often  seen  children 
do,  when  much  older  than  yourselves.  I  now  give  each 
of  you  a  shilling,  with  permission  to  spend  it  as  you 
please  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  shall  expect  you  to  lay  the  money  out  profitably, 
and  by  your  purchases  I  shall  judge,  whether  or  not  you 
are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  more." 

The  little  girls  promised  to  do  their  best  ;  and  break- 
fast being  over,  they  soon  after  prepared  to  set  out  with 
their  nurse  to  the  town,  to  make  their  purchases. 

"  But  will  not  you  go  with  us  dear  mamma  ?"  said 
Ellen.  I  am  sure  we  should  manage  much  better  with 
your  advice." 

"  No,  Ellen,"  said  Rose,  "  mamma  had  better  not  go 
with  us.  I  want  to  shew  papa  that  we  can  lay  out  our 
money  properly,  by  ourselves." 

"  Yes,  Rose,  it  is  better  that  I  should  not  go  with  you 
this  time.  But,  my  love,  do  not  be  too  confident.  You 
are  very  young,  and  may  easily  make  a  mistake,  and  then 
in  proportion  to  your  previous  confidence  in  yourself  will 
be  your  mortification,  when  your  error  is  pointed  out  to 
you." 

The  twins  set  off  in  high  spirits,  continually  feeling  in 
their  pockets  as  they  walked  along,  to  be  sure  that  their 
treasures  were  safe. 

"  Now,  Ellen,"  said  Rose,  as  they  entered  a  long 
street  containing  many  shops,  "  have  you  made  up  your 
mind  what  to  buy  ?*' 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  several  things,"  Ellen  re- 
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plied,  "  I  don't  think  I  want  anything  myself.  I  have 
toys  enough,  and  ynpa  has  furnished  my  new  workbox  so 
completely,  that  I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for." 

"  Should  you  not  like  something  good  co  eat,  or  an 
ornament  of  some  kind?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Pupa  and  mamma  do  not  approve  of 
oi-naments  for  little  girls  ;  besides  I  believe  they  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  shilling.  And  if  we  were  to  buy 
anything  to  eatx  the  money  would  be  gone,  and  no  good 
of  it.  I  am  sure  papa  would  not  be  pleased  then.  Nurse, 
what  do  you  think?" 

"  No  no,  Ellen,  we  must  not  ask  anybody,  or  it  will 
not  be  our  own  doing.  So,  nurse,  don't  say  anything, 
please." 

Just  then  they  passed  the  bazaar,  and  stopped  to  look 
at  the  pretty  things  in  the  window. 

"  See  !  Ellen,  see  !"  cried  Rose,  "  the  very  shop  we 
want.  '  All  these  for  one  shilling  each,'  the  ticket  says. 
Let  us  go  in  and  choose  immediately." 

"  Stop,  Rose,  one  moment.    Let  us  look  at  them  first, 
because  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  be  very  long  in  the  shop. 
[    There  is  a  packet  of  scented  soap ;  that  is  very  useful, 
but  then  mamma  supplies  us  with  soap." 

"  Only  it  is  not  scented,  Ellen.  But,  there  is  some- 
thing much  prettier  in  this  corner,  a  scent-box,  with 
bottles  of  different  kinds  of  perfumes,  and  a  violet  sachet, 
like  what  cousin  Maria  used  to  have." 

"  But  what  could  little  girls  like  us  do  with  scents  ? 
Papa  would  quite  laugh." 

"  Oh  !  they  would  be  so  nice  to  put  on  our  handkerchiefs 
when  we  go  to  aunt  Morris's  Christmas  party.  Then  we 
are  to  be  invited  to  Mrs.  Simpson's.  Grace  said  so. 
Buy  what  you  like,  Ellen/ 1  am  for  the  scent-box.  It 
will  look  so  pretty  standing  on  the  rosewood  loo-table  in 
the  drawing-room." 

"My  dears,"  said  the  nurse,  "we  had  better  go  into 
the  bazaar,  and  then  you  can  have  a  nearer  view  of  these 
nice  things." 

So  they  went  in,  and  the  young  lady  behind  the 
counter  took  them  to  a  table  on  which  were  ranged 
shilling  articles,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  they  had  seen 
in  the  window,  and  many  more  besides.  There  were 
packets  of  note  paper  and  envelopes,  boxes  of  sealing-wax 
and  mottoes;  cards  with  a  dozen  pens,  pencil-case  and 
pen-holder;  flower-vases  and  cigar-trays,  small  boxes 
with  lock  and  key;  pocket-books,  shawl-pins  and 
brooches ;  in  short,  all  manner  of  useful  and  ornamental 
trifles.  Rose  soon  fixed  upon  a  scent-box,  still  prettier 
I  than  that  which  she  had  seen  in  the  window,  the  lid 
being  ornamented  by  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  Spanish 
lady,  with  a  rose  in  her  dark  hair,  and  a  fan  in  her  hand. 
Ellen  deliberated  long  between  a  flower-vase  and  a 
"  Papeterie,"  and  then  appearing  to  be  struck  by  a 
sudden  remembrance,  she  called  her  sister  aside. 

"  Rose,"  said  she,  "  don't  you  remember  how  sorry 
mamma  was  when  she  lost  the  brooch  that  fastened  her 
shawl  ?  She  said  that  it  was  a  present  from  an  old 
friend  ;  and  that  she  would  rather  have  lost  many  a  more 
costly  ornament." 

'  Yes,  Ellen,  I  remember  it;  but  what  then ? " 

"  Well,  amongst  those  brooches  there  is  one  exactly 
similar.  I  should  like  to  buy  it  for  her." 

"  Is  there  indeed  ?  But  that  will  not  be  anything  for 
yourself,  Ellen,  and  papa  gave  us  these  shillings  to  spend 
upon  ourselves." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  be  displeased 
with  me  for  buying  something  for  mamma.  I  have  never 
made  her  a  present  yet.  And  she  will  be  so  pleased  with 
this." 

"  Very  well,  Ellen,  do  as  you  lika.  I  have  already 
fixed  upon  my  purchase." 

Aiul  with  a  somewhat  important  air,  for  she  was 
spending  money  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  felt 
quite  dignified  upon  the  occasion,  Rose  turned  to  the 


young  woman  who  was  waiting  their  commands,  and  told 
her  that  she  should  take  the  scent-box  with  the  Spanish 
lady  on  the  lid.  Ellen  also  having  pointed  out  her 
choice,  the  little  girls  paid  their  money  and  departed, 
each  holding  a  hand  of  the  nurse,  and  chatting  gaily  all  the 
way  home.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  they  ran  eagerly 
into  the  dining-room,  expecting  to  find  their  papa,  and 
longing  to  exhibit  their  purchases.  But,  in  this  they 
were  disappointed,  for  their  mamma,  who  was  sitting 
alone,  told  them  that  lie  had  been  suddenly  called  away, 
and  would  not  return  until  evening. 

"Shall  we  then  show  you,  mamma?"  asked  Ellen, 
for  once  taking  precedence  of  Rose,  who  generally 
assumed  the  lead,  "  May  we  show  them  to  you,  mamma  ? 
I  have  got  something  so  pretty." 

"  No,  dears,  wait  until  to-morrow  morning,  It  will  be 
a  little  exercise  of  your  patience,  and  you  will  not  have  a 
good  opportunity  before  then." 

"  Why  not  this  evening,  mamma  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  invited  all  your  little 
friends,  and  that  you  are  to  have  a  dance  on  the  grass-plot 
after  tea  ? " 

"  Oh !  mamma,  dear  mamma,  are  we  indeed  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Rose.  "  I  heard  you  say  something  about  it 
cnce  to  papa,  but  I  did  not  know  you  had  really  invited 
any  one." 

The  little  girls  ran  off,  wild  with  joy,  and  first  putting 
their  purchases  carefully  away  in  their  drawers,  they 
gathered  all  the  flowers  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
garden  to  decorate  the  arbour,  where  they  always  took  tea 
on  these  occasions,  when  the  weather  would  permit  of 
their  remaining  out  of  doors. 

By  twos  and  threes,  the  juvenile  party  arrived;  and 
merrily  passed  the  hours  till  bed-time.  Rose  and  Ellen 
produced  their  birthday  presents,  which  were  admired  by 
all ;  and  when  the  twins,  after  bidding  adieu  to  the  latest 
departure,  retired  into  their  own  little  bedroom,  they 
agreed  that  they  had  never  passed  a  happier  day.  The 
next  morning  they  were  awake  with  the  first  twitter  of 
the  birds,  notwithstanding  their  unusual  dissipation  the 
evening  before,  for  they  were  anxious  to  show  their  papa 
the  things  they  had  bought,  and  curious  to  know  whether 
he  would  approve  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  were  drowsed 
they  went  into  the  garden  as  usual,  but  they  could  not 
find  their  papa,  so  they  stepped  gently  up  stairs  to  his 
bedroom  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  inquired  he,  in  answer  to  their 
gentle  tap. 

"  Rose  and  Ellen,  papa." 

"  And  what  do  Rose  and  Ellen  want,  before  papa  is  up 
and  dressed?" 

"  Shall  you  be  long,  papa  ?  We  are  waiting  for  you  in 
the  garden." 

"  And  we  have  such  pretty  things  to  show  you." 

Mr.  Campbell  assured  them  that  he  should  not  be  long, 
and  they  returned  to  the  garden,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  cutting  off  the  dead  roses  for  their  mamma's 
scent-jar,  and  tying  up  the  pinks  and  carnations.  At 
length  their  papa  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  walk ;  and  they 
ran  towards  him. 

"  Don't  show  me  your  pretty  things  just  now,  my 
dears,"  he  said.  "Wait  until  we  go  in  to  break- 
fast, and  then  mamma  can  see  them  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Yes,  Rose,"  said  Ellen,  "  that  will  do  better.  You 
know  why,  Rose  ? " 

Rose  nodded,  and  looked  mysteriously ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  seated  round  the  breakfast 
table,  the  little  girls  produced  their  purchases,  still  con- 
cealed by  the  papers  that  enveloped  them. 

"  Now,  papa  and  mamma,"  commenced  Rose,  "  as  I 
am  the  eldest,  you  shall  first  guess  what  my  parcel  con- 
tains." 
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Mr.  Campbell  took  it  into  his  hands.     "  Somethin 
square,  and  flat,  and  hard,"  said  he.     "  I  think  it  is  a 
box  of  some  kind." 

"  Right,  papa,  right,"  cried  Rose,  clapping  her  hands 
"Now,  papa,  dear,  what  kind  of  a  box  ?" 
Mr.  Campbell  speculated  in  vain. 
"  Come,  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  "  you  have  kepi 
your  papa's  curiosity  on  the  stretch  long  enough.      Shov\ 
us  this  wonderful  box." 

Rose,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  her  papa's  curiosity 
unfolded  the  wrappings,  and  after  some  delay,  triumph 
antly  displayed  the  box  of  scents. 

"  Now,  papa,"  exclaimed  she,  "  do  not  I  know  ho\\ 
to  spend  a  shilling  ?  See  how  very  pretty  my  box  is 
Look  at  this  beautiful  picture  on  the  lid  ;  which  I  shal 
copy,  mamma,  with  the  colours  in  my  drawing-box.  Ant 
then,  inside  are  two  pretty  bottles,  covered  with  gill 
paper,  and  so  snugly  laid  in  cotton  wool.  They  contain 
lovely  perfumes.  I  can't  read  the  French  names  though, 
papa.  And  in  the  middle  is  a  sacfiet  of  dried  violets,  to 
put  amongst  my  handkerchiefs,  mamma,  like  cousin 
Maria." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  could  not  help  smiling  at 
their  little  daughter's  volubility.  As  soon  as  she  stopped 
for  want  of  breath,  "  My  dear,"  said  her  papa,  "  do  you 
not  remember,  that  one  equality  of  your  purchase  was 
to  be  usefulness?" 

"  Well,  papa,  and  will  not  my  box  be  useful  when  I 
am  going  to  parties?" 

"  No.  People  do  not  expect  little  girls  like  you  to  be 
scented.  All  that  they  require  of  them  is  to  be  neat,  and 
clean,  and  prettily  dressed  according  to  their  station, 
and  even  grown-up  ladies  are  laughed  at,  when  they  use 
much  scent." 

Rose  began  to  look  very  rueful.  "  Then  you  do  not 
think,  papa,  that  I  have  laid  out  my  shilling  well  ?" 

"  Not  very  much  amiss,  but  still  not  as  well  as  I  could 
have  wished.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  have  not 
spent  it  in  sweet-things,  as  some  children  would  have 
done.  And  now,  Ellen,  let  us  see  your  choice." 

Ellen  tremblingly  produced  it,  for  she  feared  to  come 
under  the  same  censure  with  Rose. 

"  It  is  not  very  useful,  papa,  but  I  thought  mamma 
would  like  it." 

Mrs.  Campbell  gazed  upon  the  brooch  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  "  Why  it  is  my  own  brooch  ! "  said 
she,  "  the  loss  of  which  I  have  so  much  lamented.  Let 
me  see  it  nearer,  Eilen  dear." 

Ellen  placed  it  in  her  mamma's  hand.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell touched  a  spring,  and  the  back  of  the  trinket  flew 
open,  disclosing  a  small  portrait. 

"Yes,  mamma,  it  is  yours,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  with 
great  joy.  "  I  did  not  think  the  brooch  could  be  the 
same,  because  you  lost  it  such  a  distance  from,  here,  did 
you  not,  mamma  r" 

"  Yes,  my  love,  sixty  miles  off,  and  how  it  has  tra- 
velled hither  I  cannot  imagine.  If  they  had  known 
the  secret  of  the  spring,  you  could  not  have  bought  it 
for  a  shilling.  It  scarcely  looks  the  same,  does  it  ?  It  is 
improved  by  this  lackering. 

"  Then,  clear  mamma,  you  accept  it  from  me  ?" 
""With  pleasure,    dearest.      Come  here  and  give  me 
a  kiss." 

"Ellen  has  certainly  laid  out  her  shilling  most  to  my 
approbation/'  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "My  little  Rose 
pleased  her  eye  and  her  taste,  but  her  acquisition  will  be 
of  no  real  use  or  pleasure  to  hsr;  while  Ellen,  totally  un- 
selfish, chose  nothing  for  herself,  out  endeavoured  to 
gratify  her  mother  by  supplying  the  loss  of  a  trinket 
greatly  valued  by  her.  The  one  pleased  herself  only,  and 
that  in  a  mistaken  way  ;  the  other  displayed  her  sympa- 
thizing affection  towards  her  best  friend.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  you  weep,  Rosy  dear,"  for  the  tears  were 
sparkling  on  the  little  girl's  long  lashes.  "  You  will  be 


wiser  in  time,  and  I  shall  not  fear  to  trust  you  with  an- 
other shilling  some  day.  So  now,  my  darlings,  ask  your 
mamma  if  you  may  put  on  your  bonnets  and  take  a  long 
walk  with  me. 


THE    COTTAGE. 

THERE  was  a  labouring  man,  who  built  a  cottage  for 
himself  and  wife.  A  dark  grey  rock  overhung  it,  and 
helped  to  keep  it  from  the  winds. 

When  the  cottage  was  finished,  he  thought  he  would 
paint  it  grey,  like  the  rock.  And  so  exactly  did  lie  get 
the  same  shade  of  colour,  that  it  looked  almost  as  if  the 
little  dwelling  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  reck  that 
sheltered  it. 

After  a  while  the  cottager  became  able  to  purchase  a 
cow.  In  the  summer  she  picked  up  most  of  her  living 
very  well  j  but  in  winter  she  needed  to  be  fed,  and  kept 
from  the  cold. 

So  he  built  a  barn  for  her.  It  was  so  small,  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  shed  than  a  barn ;  but  it  was  quite 
warm  and  comfortable. 

When  it  was  done,  a  neighbour  came  in  and  said — 

"  What  colour  will  you  paint  your  barn  ?" 

"  I  had  not  thought  about  that,"  said  the  cottager. 

"  Then  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  paint  it  black ; 
and  here  is  a  pot  of  black  paint,  which  I  have  brought 
on  purpose  to  give  you." 

Soon  another  neighbour,  coming  in,  praised  his  neat 
shed,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  help  him  a  little  about  the 
building.  "  White  is  by  far  the  most  genteel  colour," 
he  added,  "  and  here  is  a  pot  of  white  paint,  of  which  I 
make  you  a  present." 

While  he  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  gifts  to  use,  the 
eldest  and  wisest  man  in  the  village  came  to  visit  him. 
His  hair  was  entirely  white,  and  everybody  loved  him, 
'or  he  was  good  as  well  as  wise. 

When  the  cottager  had  told  him  the  story  of  the  pots 
of  paint,  the  old  man  said—"  He  who  gave  you  the 
Dlack,  is  one  who  dislikes  you,  and  wishes  you  to  do  a 
oolish  thing.  He  who  gave  you  the  white  paint  is  a 
Dartial  friend,  and  desires  you  to  make  more  show  than 
s  wise.  Neither  of  their  opinions  should  you  follow. 
[f  the  shed  is  either  black  or  white,  it  will  disagree  with 
the  colour  of  your  house.  Moreover,  the  black  paint 
vill  draw  the  sun,  and  cause  the  edges  of  the  boards  to 
curl  arid  split ;  and  the  white  will  look  well  but  for  a 
ittle  while,  and  then  become  soiled,  and  then  need 
minting  anew.  Now,  take  my  advice,  and  mix  the  black 
and  white  together." 

So  the  cottager  poured  one  pot  into  the  other,  and 
lixed  them  up  with  his  brushes ;  and  it  made  the  very 
prey  colour  which  he  liked,  and  had  used  before  upon  his 
ouse. 

He  had  in  one  corner  of  his  small  piece  of  ground  a 
op-vine.  He  carefully  gathered  the  ripened  hops,  and 
lis  wife  made  beer  of  them,  which  refreshed  him  when 
le  was  warm  and  weary. 

It  had  also  twined  on  two  poles,  which  he  had  fastened 
n  the  earth  to  give  it  support.  But  the  cottager  was 
ond  of  building,  and  he  made  a  little  arbour  for  it  to  run 
ipon  and  cluster  about. 

He  painted  the  arbour  grey.  So  the  rock  and  the  cot- 
age,  and  the  shed  and  the  arbour  were  all  the  same  grey 
olour.  And  everything  around  looked  neat  and  comfor- 
able,  though  it  was  small  and  poor. 

When  the  cottager  and  his  wife  grew  old,  they  were 
itting  together  in  their  arbour,  at  the  sunset  of  a  surn- 
aer's  day. 

A  stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  afc  the  country, 
topped,  and  enquired  how  everything  round  that  small 
abitation  happened  to  be  the  shade  of  grey. 
"It  is  very  well  it  is  so,"  said  the  cottager,  "for  my 
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wife  and  I,  you  see  are  grey  also.  And  we  have  lived 
so  long,  that  the  world  itself  looks  old  and  grey  to  us 
now." 

Then  he  told  him  the  story  of  the  black  and  white 
paint — arid  how  the  advice  of  an  aged  man  prevented 
him  from  making  his  little  estate  ridiculous,  when  young. 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  circumstance,"  said  he,  "  so 
often,  that  it  has  given  me  instruction.  He  who  gave 
me  the  black  paint  proved  to  be  an  enemy ;  and  he  who 
urged  me  to  use  the  white  was  a  friend.  The  advice  of 
neither  was  good. 

"  Those  who  love  us  too  well  are  blind  to  our  faults 
— and  those  who  dislike  us  are  not  willing  to  see  our 
virtues.  One  would  make  all  white — the  other  all  black. 
But  neither  of  them  are  right.  For  we  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  good  and  evil,  like  the  grey  paint,  made  of  op- 
posite qualities. 

"  If  then,  neither  the  council  of  our  foes,  nor  our  par- 
tial friends  is  safe  to  be  taken,  we  should  cultivate  a  cor- 
rect judgment,  which,  like  the  grey  paint,  mixed  both 
together,  may  avoid  the  evil  and  secure  the  good." — 
Mrs.  Sigowrney. 


$atitc$  of 


Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  No.  1.     The  Present  Time:  — 
by  THOMAS  CARLYLE.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

WHEN  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks,  there  is  never  any  want  of 
listeners.  When  he  writes,  there  is  no  lack  of  readers. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  original  man,  alike  original  in  his 
thoughts,  and  original  in  his  speech.  In  some  respects 
he  is  a  great  poet,  and  pierces  the  marrow  of  a  thought 
with  the  keen  vision  of  a  Seer.  He  sometimes  lays 
open,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  a  whole  realm  of  thought 
to  the  thinker.  He  is  eminently  suggestive.  He  in- 
cites the  minds  of  others  to  action.  He  wields  that  great 
power  over  others,  which  the  earnest  man  invariably  ex- 
ercises. It  is  clear  that  he  writes  exactly  as  he  thinks, 
and  as  he  feels.  We  believe  his  soul  longs  after  good, 
after  higher  and  purer  life,  and  we  are  all  ready,  nay,  most 
thinkers  are  all  eager,  to  listen  to  his  utterance. 

But  Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  incarnation  of  the  uneasiness,  the 
melancholy,  the  gloominess,  which  have  seized  hold  of  no 
small  portion  of  the  thinking  men  of  this  age.  They  feel 
that  the  times  are  sick  and  out-of-joint  :  that  faith  is 
dying  out,  and  religious  and  social  scepticism  prevails. 
They  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  great  religious  thought 
to  rescue  us  from  doubt,  arid  a  social  faith  to  save  us  from 
anarchy.  Mr.  Carlyle  breaks  the  silence,  and  in  his 
"  Sartor  Resartus  "  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the  shams, 
routine,  and  formalism,  of  our  time.  Amidst  the  noise  of 
machinery,  spinning-jennies,  and  steam-engines,  he  pro- 
tests against  materialism,  and  proclaims  the  merits  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  recognises  in  the  universe,  not  a  vast 
workshop  of  material  production,  but  a  temple,  in  which 
man,  sanctified  by  suffering  and  toil,  studies  the  infinite 
in  the  finite,  and  walks  on  towards  his  object,  in  faith 
and  in  hope,  with  eyes  turned  towards  heaven. 

Man,  however,  is  not  a  contemplative  being  merely  ;  his 
life  is  action  ;  and  if  man  would  influence  his  age,  he 
must  set  men  at  work  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is 
when  we  consider  the  tendency  and  effect  of  Mr.  Carlyle'  s 
writings  in  this  way,  that  our  feeling  of  disappointment 
begins.  He  makes  us  thoughtful,  but  at  the  same  time 
gloomy,  satirical,  and  discontented  with  what  is  /  for,  the 
world  is  all  wrong,  according  to  him.  From  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  all  is  barren  of  good.  The  age  is  one  of  shams, 
formalism,  and  cant.  A  vein  of  cynicism  runs  through  even 
his  most  beautiful  thoughts.  He  refuses  to  recognise 
any  noble  purpose,  any  true  work,  in  the  life  of  the 
present  age.  His  admiration  is  directed  to  the  stern 
bigots  of  former  times,  who  are  heroes  in  his  eyes,  pro- 


vided they  were  successful.  We  fear  this  is  a  very  vulgar 
notion  of  heroism,  even  though  it  be  Mr.  Carlyle's,  The 
heroism  of  the  unsuccessful,  of  the  martyrs,  the  down- 
trodden, and  the  vanquished — calls  forth  none  of  his 
sympathy.  It  is  reserved  for  Mahomet,  Cromwell, 
Napoleon,  and  such  like.  We  had  almost  said  that  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  physical  force — for  it  matters  not 
what  the  Cause  for  which  these  men  fought — provided 
they  prevailed,  it  is  enough  for  him. 

On  turning  to  the  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlet,"  on  "  The 
Present  Time,"  recently  published,  we  looked  with  inte- 
rest for  Mr.  Carlyle's  mature  thoughts  upon  the  workings 
of  this  age.  We  are  disappointed.  We  find  a  mixture  of 
Byron  and  Diogenes — so  much  strong  writing  against 
"  cant,"  that  we  begin  to  think  there  may  possibly  be 
even  a  savour  of  cant  about  this.  "  Shams  "  are  again 
told  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  way,  and  much  more  to 
he  same  effect,  until  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  have  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing.  A  rapid  and  vivid  sketch  is  given 
of  the  career  of  the  recent  revolutionary  furor  through- 
out Europe,  beginning  with  the  Pope,  and  ending  with 
France  ;  this  is  depicted  in  a  way  thoroughly  artistic,  for 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  "  French  Revolution, "  has  already 
riven  proof  of  his  graphic  powers  in  historical  painting. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the  revolutionary 
vear  1848:— 

'  Not  since  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  Barbarians 
has  there  been  the  like.  Everywhere  immeasurable 
Democracy  rose  monstrous,  loud,  blatant,  inarticulate  as 
the  voice  of  Chaos.  Everywhere  the  Official  holy-of -holies 
as  scandalously  laid  bare  to  dogs  and  the  profane : — 
Enter,  all  the  world,  see  what  kind  of  Official  holy  it  is. 
Kings  everywhere,  and  reigning  persons,  stared  in  sud- 
den horror,  the  voice  of  the  whole  world  bellowing  in 
;heir  ear,  '  Begone,  ye  imbecile  hypocrites,  histrios  not 
leroes  !  Off  with  you,  off ! ' — and,  what  was  peculiar  and 
notable  in  this  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Kings  all  made 
liaste  to  go,  as  if  exclaiming,  '  We  are  poor  histrios,  we 
sure  enough  ;  — did  you  want  heroes  ?  Don't  kill  us,  we 
couldn't  help  it ! '  Not  one  of  them  turned  round,  and 
stood  upon  his  Kingship,  as  upon  a  right  he  could  afford 
to  die  for,  or  to  risk  his  skin  upon;  by  no  manner  of 
means.  That,  I  say,  is  the  alarming  peculiarity  at  pre- 
sent. Democracy,  on  this  new  occasion,  finds  all  Kings 
conscious  that  they  are  but  Playactors.  The  miserable 
mortals,  enacting  their  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  with  faith 
only  that  the  Universe  may  perhaps  be  all  a  phantasm 
and  hypocrisis, — the  truculent  Constable  of  the  Destinies 
suddenly  enters :  '  Scandalous  Phantasms,  what  do  you 
here?  Are  'solemnly  constituted  Impostors'  the  proper 
Kings  of  men  ?  Did  you  think  the  Life  of  Man  was  a 
grimacing  dance  of  apes  ?  To  be  led  always  by  the 
squeak  of  your  paltry  fiddle  ?  Ye  miserable,  this  Uni- 
verse is  not  an  upholstery  Puppet-play,  but  a  terrible 
God-Fact;  and  you,  I  think — had  not  you  better  be 
gone  ?  They  fled  precipitately,  some  of  them  with  what 
we  may  call  an  exquisite  ignominy, — in  terror  of  the 
treadmill,  or  worse." 

So  much  for  Kingship,  and  now  behold  Democracy 
on  the  stage.  Against  this  democracy  in  all  its  forms, 
Mr.  Carlyle  deals  the  full  force  of  his  sarcasm.  In 
France,  it  was  for  a  brief  time  presided  over  by  M. 
Lamartine,  who  is  thus  described  : — 

"A  most  eloquent  fair-spoken  literary  gentleman, 
whom  thoughtless  persons  took  for  a  prophet,  priest,  and 
heaven-sent  evangelist,  arid  whom  a  wise  Yankee  friend 
of  mine  discerned  to  be  properly  'the  first  stump-orator 
in  the  world,  standing,  too,  on  the  highest  stump, — for 
the  time.'  A  sorrowful  spectacle  to  men  of  reflection, 
during  the  time  he  lasted,  that  poor  M.  de  Lamartine ; 
with  nothing  in  him  but  melodious  wind  and  soft  sawder, 
which  he  and  others  took  for  something  divine  and  not 
diabolic  !  " 

And  so  on  with  all  the  other  manifestations  of  demo- 
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cracy  in  these  latter  times — issuing  in  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  a  "Universal  bankruptcy  of  Imposture."  Suffrages 
and  ballot-boxes  are  hurled  by  him  into  the  pit. 
Political  doctors  are  consigned  to  scorn  and  universal 
hissing;  and  the  author  seems  to  long  for  some  strong 
tyrant  to  do  the  needful  among  men.  The  democracy  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  opinion,  is  conspicuous  only  for 
its  "enormous  Megatherions,  as  ugly  as  ever  were  born 
of  mud/'  and  for  its  "  eighteen  Millions  of  the  greatest 
bores  ever  seen  in  the  world  before !  "  He  will  recognise 
no  healthy  action  in  them,  no  vital  spark  of  upward 
tendency,  no  beneficient  issue  of  their  free  institutions. 
The  only  part  of  their  system,  which  he  seems  prepared 
to  sympathize  with,  is  that  of  domestic  slavery — which 
the  columns  of  Fraser  lately  witnessed.  "On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  that,  democracy,  we  apprehend, 
is  for  ever  impossible  ! "  Such  is  his  verdict. 
'  What,  then,  is  possible,  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle? 
We  are  most  eager  to  know.  We  read  on ;  but,  alas  ' 
Mr.  Carlyle  retires  in  a  nebulous  haze  of  thought !  We 
try  to  reduce  his  thought,  such  as  it  is,  into  a  plan  of 
action ;  but  it  escapes  us,  and  instead  of  a  system,  we 
have  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Carlyle's.  We  are  to  have  "  Orga- 
nization of  Labour"  under  "  Captains  of  Industry." 
How  we  are  to  organize  industry  differently  from  what  is 
now  practised,  we  are  furnished  with  not  the  least  inkling 
of.  St.  Simon,  Prou^hon,  Louis  Blanc,  Fourier,  and 
Robert  Owen,  put  forth  their  systems ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  none.  He  is  satisfied  with  merely  repeating  their 
phrase.  The  Red  Republic  is  more  specific  than  he  is.  It 
is  true,  he  tells  us  "  that  the  few  wise  will  have,  by  one 
method  or  another,  to  take  command  of  the  innumerable 
foolish  ;  that  they  must  be  got  to  take  it ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  since  Wisdom,  which  means  also  Valour  and  heroic 
Nobleness,  is  alone  strong  in  this  world,  and  one  wise 
man  is  stronger  than  all  men  unwise,  they  can  be  got. 
That  they  must  take  it ;  and  having  taken,  must  keep  it, 
and  do  their  God's-Message  in  it,  and  defend  the  same, 
at  their  life's  peril,  against  all  men  and  devils."  But 
ivho  are  the  wise  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Most  men 
think  they  are  the  wise ;  perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle  himself 
thinks  he  is  so,  in  discovering  that  everything  is  wrong 
and  that  nothing  is  right.  Will  he  take  the  command  ? 
But  first  let  him  show  us  what  he  will  do,  and  how  set 
about  it.  Mystic  speech  against  "ballot-boxing"  will 
not  serve  our  purpose  :  this  is  not  the  wisdom  that  is  to 
guide  the  foolish,  whose  "  everlasting  privilege  it  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  wise."  Let  us  know  what  it  is,  for 
which  we  are  to  abandon  the  old  ways  of  progress  and 
the  existing  methods  of  improvement.  We  may  be  dull, 
but  we  profess  to  be  able  to  detect  nothing  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's prelections  to  induce  us  to  leave  our  present  paths. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  the  drift  of  this  Pamphlet,  the 
following  seems  to  us  to  contain  the  one  practical  pas- 
sage in  it,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Possible  British 
Prime  Minister : — 

"  To  each  of  you  I  will  then  say :  Here  is  work  for 
you ;  strike  into  it  with  manlike,  soldierlike  obedience 
and  heartiness,  according  to  the  methods  here  [where  ?~\ 
prescribed, — wages  follow  for  you  without  difficulty 
[poor  sempstresses  for  example  ?~\ ;  all  manner  of  just 
remuneration  [for  handloom  weavers  and  all  such  like  .?,] 
and  at  length  [when  ?~\  emancipation  itself  follows.  Re- 
fuse to  strike  into  it ;  shirk  the  heavy  labour,  disobey 
the  rules, — I  will  admonish  and  endeavour  to  incite 
you;  if  in  vain,  I  will  flog  you  ;  if  still  in  vain,  I  will 
at  last  SHOOT  YOU, — and  make  God's  Earth,  and  the 
forlorn-hope  in  God's  Battle  free  of  you.  Understand 
it,  I  advise  you  !  The  Organization  of  Labour."  .  .  . 

And  here  a  hiatus  occurs,  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
is  "left  speaking"  After  all,  the  cart-whip  and  the  musket- 
bullet  seem  to  be  Mr.  Carlyle's  only  hope.  As  for  his 
phrase  of  "  Organization  of  Labour,"  we  must  hold  it 
as  a  mere  Cant-phrase  until  he  tells  us  what  he  means. 


To  us  the  prospects  of  the  human  species  are  not  so 
utterly  hopeless.  We  have  seen  man  conquer,  one  by 
one,  his  rights  to  personal  freedom,  to  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, to  freedom  of  opinion,  to  freedom  of  worship.  We 
have  risen  from  serfdom  to  citizenship,  from  vassalage  to 
power.  Flunkeyism  is  going  down;  and  cant  has  not 
so  great  an  influence  as  it  used  to  have.  "  Clothes"  j 
are  pretty  general,  it  is  true,  but  they  contain  something  ! 
more  than  stuffing  for  coats  and  breeches.  Even  cotton- 
spinning  and  railway-making  require  something  more  than 
this.  Fools,  we  may  still  retain  among  us,  but  even  these 
we  would  not  give  up  for  a  dreary  belief  in  the  universality 
of  '  sham.' 

We  must  be  content  to  carry  on  the  good  work  which 
our  fathers  have  left  us  to  do.  We  are  their  historic 
children,  keeping  up  the  connection  of  their  lives  with  the 
future  race.  The  realities  of  shivery  which  they  repu- 
diated, we  like  them  shall  abjure,  and  endeavour,  if  we 
can,  to  work  our  way  to  greater  light  and  towards  higher 
conditions  of  life.  We  believe  in  the  progressive  moral 
amelioration  of  man,  and  we  see  abundant  evidences  that 
it  does  make  steady  progress  at  this  day.  Not  so  rapidly 
as  we  could  wish,  but  still  the  destiny  of  man  advances. 
The  idea  of  Duty  enlarges  with  the  Ages — Duty  progres- 
sive as  the  evolution  of  the  truth.  Ever  and  everywhere, 
its  source  is  God  and  his  law  ;  its  object,  humanity ;  its 
guarantee,  the  mutual  responsibility  of  men ;  its  measure, 
the  intellect  of  the  individual  and  the  demands  of  the 
period ;  its  limit,  power.  By-and-by,  new  social  laws 
will  evolve  themselves — man  is  as  yet  but  in  his  infancy  • 
— but  let  not  any  faint  heart  despair ;  for  the  great  God 
still  stretches  forth  to  us  his  helping  hand,  and  his  good- 
ness everywhere  overshadoweth  us. 


ENDURE    HARDSHIP. 

As  a  gladiator  trained  the  body,  so  must  we  train  the 
mind  to  self-sacrifice  "  to  endure  all  things,"  to  meet  and 
overcome  difficulty  and  danger.  We  must  take  the 
rough  and  thorny  road,  as  well  as  the  smooth  and  plea- 
sant ;  and  a  portion  at  least  of  our  daily  duty  must  be 
hard  and  disagreeable;  for  the  mind  cannot  be  kept 
strong  and  healthy  in  perpetual  sunshine  only,  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  states  is,  that  of  constantly-recur- 
ring pleasure,  ease,  and  prosperity.  Most  persons  will 
find  difficulties  and  hardships  enough  without  seeking 
them ;  let  them  not  repine,  but  take  them  as  a  part  of 
that  educational  discipline  necessary  to  fit  the  mind  to 
arrive  at  its  highest  good. — Education  of  the  Feelings,  by 
Charles  Bray. 

EVILS    OF    FASTIDIOUS    REFINEMENT. 

Ideality  is  a  strong  guardian  of  virtue,  for  they  who 
have  tasted  its  genuine  pleasures  can  never  rest  satisfied 
with  those  of  mere  sense.  But  it  is  possible,  however, 
to  cultivate  the  taste  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  a 
fastidious  refinement,  when  it  becomes  the  inlet  of  more 
pain  than  pleasure.  Over-refinement  is  apt  to  interfere 
with  benevolence,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  inelegant  distress,  to 
shrink  from  the  contact  of  vulgar  worth,  and  to  lead  us 
to  despise  those  whose  feeling  of  taste  is  less  delicate  and 
correct  than  our  own.  If  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  be 
incompatible,  the  beautiful  must  give  way,  as  the  means 
of  the  existence  and  comfort  of  the  masses  must  be  pro- 
vided before  the  elegancies  which  can  only  conduce  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  few.  Selfishness,  though  refined,  is 
still  but  selfishness ;  and  refinement  ought  never  to  in- 
terfere with  the  means  of  doing  good  in  the  world  as  it 
at  present  exists.  It  is  not  desirable  to  appeal  early  to 
this  feeling,  or  perhaps  ever  directly  to  cultivate  it.  If 
the  other  faculties  are  well  developed  and  properly  culti- 
vated, this  will  attain  sufficient  strength  of  itself. — Bray 
on  the  Education  of  the  Feelings. 
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MY     NAME. 

THERE  was  a  tree — a  flourishing  tree — 

Stood  by  a  gentle  stream, 
And  its  noble  stem,  fair,  strong,  and  free, 
Became  so  precious  a  thing  to  me, 

That  it  haunted  my  midnight  dream. 

For  I  loved  to  look  on  its  branches  bright 

So  graceful  and  so  green, 
And  I  loved  to  watch  the  golden  light 
Come  rushing  down  the  sapphire  height 

To  sleep  in  its  leafy  screen. 

I  sat  at  its  root  and  sang  its  praise, 

And  talked  to  it  many  a  time, 
Aiv.l  wished  I  were  a  bird,  whose  days 
Could  be  spent  on  its  boughs  in  roundelays, 

Far  richer  than  my  poor  rhyme. 

I  carved  iny  name  on  that  fair  tree 

With  deep  and  earnest  mark, 
And  something  of  a  triumph  glee 
Came  over  my  youthful  heart  to  see 

The  letters  live  on  the  bark. 

I  wrought  each  line  with  doting  care, 

And  thought,  as  the  last  was  done, 
That  in  after  years  I  might  come  back  there 
And  see  how  that  brave  tree  still  would  bear 

?.Iy  name  in  the  summer  sun. 

Fond  child  of  Hope  !     I  went  again 

When  a  lengthened  span  had  passed, 
And  I  sought  the  tree,  with  a  busy  brain, 
That  pictured  the  letters  as  clear  and  plain 

As  when  I  beheld  them  last. 

But  my  spirit  met  a  chilling  cloud 

In  that  cherished  memory  spot, 
For  the  name  of  which  I  had  been  so  proud 
Had  been  hidden  long  in  a  rugged  shroud, 

And  was  but  a  graceless  blot. 

The  letters  graved  with  joyous  care 

Had  lost  all  shapely  trace, 
The  tree  had  grown  more  grand  and  fair, 
But  my  poor  name — oh  nothing  was  there 

Save  a  blurred  and  knotted  place  ! 

I  stood  and  gazed — and  thus,  I  said, 

Has  many  a  trusting  one 
Been  proud  of  the  impress  they  have  made 
On  some  loved  heart,  that  was  arrayed 

In  the  light  of  Affection's  sun 

They  thought  they  had  carved  their  name  on  a  thing 

That  would  wear  it  and  bear  it  for  ever  ; 
That  the  winds  of  Winter  and  showers  of  Spring, 
And  all  the  changes  Life's  seasons  could  bring, 

Would  work  with  a  vain  endeavour. 

They  have  fondly  dreamt  of  finding  it  there 

When  long,  long  years  had  gone  by  ; 
They  have  thought  it  firmly  sculptured  where 
The  beautiful  tablet,  sound  and  fair, 

Would  never  let  it  die. 

But  alas  !  Time  plays  a  guileful  part, 

And  many  have  lived  to  see, 
With  Disappointment's  baneful  smart, 
Their  name  blotted  out  in  some  loved  heart 

A»  mine  from  the  cherished  tree. 
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DIAMOND  DUST. 

THE  aspersions  of  libellers  may  be  compared  to  fuller's 
earth,  which,  though  it  may  seem  to  dirt  you  at  first, 
only  leaves  you  more  pure  and  spotless  when  it  is  rubbed 
off. 

To  be  thrown  upon  one's  own  resources  is  to  be  cast 
into  the  very  lap  of  fortune,  for  our  faculties  then  un- 
dergo a  development,  and  display  an  energy,  of  which  they 
were  previously  unsusceptible. 

IN  the  library  of  the  world,  men  have  hitherto  been 
ranged  according  to  the  form,  the  size,  and  the  binding. 
The  time  is  coming  when  they  will  take  rank  and  order 
according  to  their  contents  and  intrinsic  merits. 

EVERY  man  has  two  Arabias  in  his  heart.  The  one 
full  of  freshness,  fertility,  and  odour ;  the  other  sandy, 
arid,  and  desert. 

GREAT  businesses  turn  on  a  little  pin. 

LOVE  matches  are  often  formed  by  people,  who  pay  for 
a  month  of  honey  with  a  life  of  vinegar. 

THE  character  and  mind  of  the  person  who  commends 
us  should  be  considered,  before  we  set  a  value  on  hi3 
esteem. 

HE  who  fears  not  is  to  be  feared. 

THINK  not  of  doing  as  you  like ;  do  as  you  ought  to  do. 

POETS  are  the  chemists  of  sentiment,  who  analvze  and 
purify  it. 

IF  opinion  has  cried  your  name  up,  let  modesty  cry 
your  heart  down,  lest  you  deceive  it,  or  it  deceives  you. 
There  is  no  less  danger  in  a  great  name  than  in  a  bad 
one ;  and  no  less  honour  in  deserving  praise,  than  in 
enduring  it. 

ANTIQUITY — the  stalking-horse  on  which  knaves  and 
bigots  invariably  mount,  when  they  want  to  ride  over  the 
timid  and  credulous. 

THE  every-day  cares  and  duties  which  men  call 
drudgery  are  the  weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock 
of  Time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  truer  vibration,  and  its 
hands  a  regular  motion;  and  when  they  cease  to  hang 
upon  the  wheels,  the  pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the 
hands  no  longer  move,  the  clock  stands  still. 

WE  never  can  be  hurt  but  by  ourselves.  If  our  reason 
be  what  it  ought,  and  our  actions  according  to  it,  we  are 
invulnerable. 

HE  that  lets  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath,  and 
goes  angry  to  bed,  is  like  to  have  the  devil  for  his  bed- 
fellow. 

THE  hypocrite  is  the  deadly  nightshade  of  humanity. 

IMMODERATE  sorrow  is  a  species  of  tardy  suicide. 

DESPAIR  is  the  offspring  of  fear,  laziness,  and  im- 
patience. 

FORM  is  good,  but  not  formality. 

WE  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  difficulty  of  a  task  im- 
posed by  duty — a  difficulty  too  often  of  our  own  increas- 
ing in  the  case  of  temper — can  excuse  us  from  attempting 
it.  We  stay  the  stream ! — we  embank  the  sea !  Are 
human  passions  alone — those  fearful  torrents  of  destruc- 
tion— those  terrific,  devastating  floods,  destroying  the 
immortal  with  the  mortal — to  be  left  without  a  check  or 
bound  ? 

BETTER  kind  friends  than  cold  kindred. 

NEVER  make  a  friend  of  a  coward ;  his  heart  is  a 
dung-hill,  while  suspicion  is  the  only  cock  that  ever  crows 
on  it. 
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BEGGING  PHILANTHROPY. 

THE  great  art  of  begging  has  probably  now  reached  its 
climax  in  this  country.  As  particular  centuries  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  development  of  the  several  arts  which 
have  characterized  them :  as,  for  instance,  one  century  is 
distinguished  as  the  century  of  pointed  gothic  architec- 
ture, another  of  the  high  style  in  painting,  another  of 
missal  and  manuscript  illumination,  and  so  on, — probably, 
in  future  times,  the  nineteenth  century  may  emphatically 
be  characterized  as  the  century  of  begging. 

We  speak  not  now  of  the  begging  of  the  mere  poor  : 
their  ' '  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  "  has,  in  all  ages, 
appealed  to  the  charity  of  givers,  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  now ;  and  we  lesrve  others  to  deal  with  this 
branch  of  the  question.  But  we  speak  of  the  genteel 
beggars — the  respectable,  well-dressed  artists,  who  come 
before  us  on  gilt-edged  note-paper,  sealed  with  a  crest ; 
those  who,  with  the  sweetest  possible  smile,  insinuate 
under  our  eyes  a  subscription  list  headed  by  a  lord,  or  a 
nicely  ruled  pass-book,  each  page  of  which  is  headed  by 
a  sum  set  down  in  pounds,  from  fifty  downwards; 
those  consummate  tacticians,  who  fear  no  rebuff,  are 
ready  to  encounter  any  degree  of  resistance,  to  remove 
all  manner  of  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Beggee,  and 
whose  gentle  persistence  is  usually  rewarded  by  a  most 
reluctant  subscription. 

Now  the  cause  is  a  favourite  city  Charity,  under  royal 
or  noble  patronage — now  it  is  a  particular  fund — or  it  is 
a  bazaar,  or  a  ball,  or  a/#e,  for  some  charitable  purpose. 
Reams  of  prospectuses  and  circulars  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, and  when  the  harvest  comes  to  be  reaped,  it  is 
really  astonishing  to  find  how  productive  it  has  proved. 

The  host  of  active  agencies  employed  on  such  occa- 
sions is  immense.  Paragraphs  (accompanying  advertise- 
ments, which  are  paid  for,)  are  got  into  the  leading 
newspapers  ;  committees  are  formed,  with  governors  and 
governesses,  chairmen  and  chairwomen,  secretaries  and 
treasurers — habit  making  the  working  of  this  money- 
getting  machinery  quite  perfect.  It  is  soon  at  full  work ; 
pass-books  and  subscription-lists,  in  the  hands  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  are  diligently  performing  their  circuits 
from  door  to  door,  and  from  street  to  street.  The  pre- 
sentees thereof  are  quite  eloquent  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  beg;  and  the  habit  of  giving  so 


grows  upon  people — the  example  of  others  giving  proves 
so  contagious  upon  them,  that,  whether  they  can  afford  to 
give  or  not,  people  subscribe,  and  their  names  appear  in 
the  printed  lists  accordingly. 

Then  there  springs  up  suddenly  a  Testimonial  mania ! 
Such  a  host  of  subscriptions  are  got  up,  that  one  would 
think  everybody  was  going  to  give  a  testimonial  to 
everybody.  A  friend  steps  in — "  Fine  morning,  Sir  !  " 
"Very  !"  "I  think,  Sir,  you  are  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  A.  ?"  "I  know  Mr.  A.  very  well,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  him  on  several  occasions."  "  Ah  !  you  are 
just  the  man  I  wanted,  Sir!"  "How?"  "Why,  his 
friends  propose  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial,  and 
we  wish  you  to  head  the  list ! "  Here  is  a  stunner  1 
But  how  to  edge  off!  You  refuse  to  head  the  list,  on 
some  plea  of  modesty  perhaps ;  but,  you  cannot  refuse 
to  subscribe,  for  there  are  the  "  obligations,"  already 
confessed.  The  kind  gentleman,  who  has  called,  will  take 
your  subscription  under  any  conditions.  You  cannot 
shake  him  off.  You  are  "  milked ;"  and  forthwith  your 
name  is  advertized  in  the  newspapers. 

«  B.  C. Esq.         £ ." 

In  several  recent  instances,  it  has  happened  that  the 
man,  towards  whose  testimonial  you  have  thus  subscribed, 
is  little  better  than  a  swindler — he  has  been  robbing  the 
poor  through  the  medium  of  a  Savings'  Bank,  or  he  has 
been  fleecing  the  public  by  his  crafty  mismanagement 
of  some  Railway  Company.  But  the  begging  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  has  meanwhile  got  his  testimonial. 

The  cause  of  these  beggars  is  always  quite  a  model 
cause,  whether  it  be  in  a  small  way ;  as  for  instance,  to 
buy  a  new  horse  for  some  serious  carter,  (whose  old  horse 
has  just  died,)  left  with  a  wife  and  eight  small  children 
unprovided  for ;  or  to  help  some  equally  worthy  man, 
desirous  of  emigrating,  to  get  to  Australia ;  or  to  buy 
a  mangle  for  an  old  worn-out  servant,  her  mistress 
being  the  beggar,  a  most  charitable  woman  at  other 
people's  expense;  or  to  set  up  some  deserving  man 
in  business,  you  finding  the  capital;  all  are  equally 
excellent  and  pressing  cases,  and  eloquence  and  per- 
suasion rarely  fail  in  their  object.  Oftener,  it  is  some 
great  public  cause ;  and  the  duty  is  urged  upon  you  of 
forthwith  paying  down  your  money.  Societies  of  all 
kinds — religious,  social,  and  political — are  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  expending  the  contributions 
of  the  givers.  Many  are  the  pleas  to  give  urged  upon 
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you :  you  must  give  "  according  as  it  hath  been  pros- 
pered you  in  the  world ; "  you  must  not  give  because  Mr. 
So  and  So  has  given,  and  "  what  will  people  say  if  such 
as  you  do  not  give  ?"  you  must  give,  to  show  the  power  of 
the  voluntary  principle ;  you  must  give  because  a  rival 
sect  is  giving,  and  we  cannot  be  behind  them.  The 
begging-box  is  placed  everywhere — in  the  church — on 
the  banker's  counter — in  the  lobby  of  the  private  dwel- 
ling. Pound-cards  and  shilling-cards  are  distributed 
among  friends  to  be  filled  up ;  young  ladies  solicit 
young  gentlemen  for  money,  and  young  gentlemen 
young  ladies.  Thus  we  have  the  public  running  about 
asking  each  other  for  subscriptions,  and  millions  of 
money  are  yearly  gathered  in  this  way,  from  the  willing 
and  unwilling — from  those  who  give  because  they  like, 
and  from  those  who  give  because  they  cannot,  dare  not, 
or  "  do  not  like  "  to  refuse.  Let  any  man  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a 
common-councilman,  an  alderman,  a  mayor,  or  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  he  is  immediately  pounced  upon  by 
all  the  charity  seekers,  by  all  the  beggars,  public  and 
private.  Begging  letters  come  pouring  in  upon  him, 
and  his  door  is  visited  by  inen  and  women  with  pass- 
books. He  does  not  like  to  be  "shabby,"  and  he 
subscribes  to  a  nlost  fearful  extent.  If  he  is  not  an 
ambitious  man,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  freeing 
himself  of  office;  and  looks  back  upon  the  period  during 
which  he  held  it,  as  a  time  of  painful  victimization. 

Now,  many  of  the  causes,  in  which  such  a  host  of 
philanthropic  beggars  are  thus  engaged,  are  no  doubt  very 
praiseworthy  and  proper;  and  the  objects  they  have  in 
view  are  just  and  benevolent.  Yet,  the  philanthropy 
has  usually  a  very  seedy  side,  which  is  too  frequently  over- 
looked. In  the  first  place,  the  money-getting  philan- 
thropists proceed  upou  the  false  assumption,  that  good 
works  are  to  be  performed  mainly  through  the  agency  of 
money;  and  "Give!  give!  give!"  is  their  cry.  But,  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficial  changes  in  society  have  never, 
in  any  age,  been  accomplished  by  means  of  money. 
Money  will  not  elevate  and  ennoble  a  man's  aspirations., 
nor  root  out  the  evils  which  afflict  him.  Money  will  fail 
to  accomplish  any  great  moral  reform;  money  cannot 
develope  the  best  powers  of  men;  money  cannot  teach 
love,  cannot  inculcate  virtue,  cannot  propagate  faith. 
A  few  earnest  hearts  will  do  more  in  any  of  these  works 
than  a  thousand  purses  of  gold.  Paul  planted  the  Chris- 
tian religion  over  half  an  empire,  while  he  kept  himself 
by  tent-making.  Look  at  the  great  moral  and  social  revo- 
lutions of  the  world :  none  of  them  were  effected  by  money, 
least  of  all  by  subscriptions  and  collections.  We  would 
have  men  moved  by  a  resolute  purpose,  and  an  earnest 
sense  of  right,  of  truth,  and  of  justice.  It  is  not  possible  to 
elevate  a  depressed  class  by  presenting  the  several  mem- 
bers thereof  with  tickets  for  soup;  nor  to  remedy  the 
mischiefs  of  social  oppression,  by  providing  the  victims 
with  Elizabethan  poor-houses.  Remove  the  hindrances 
to  self-help,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  poor  man,  and 
he  can  dispense  with  your  alms.  Be  just  to  him,  and  he 
will  not  seek  for  your  charity.  It  is  just  possible — nay, 
very  probable,  that  in  attempting  to  remedy  social 
suffering  by  the  distribution  of  money,  you  are  only 
feeding  the  evil — meddling  instead  of  mending,  and 
tinkering  up  the  effects  while  you  are  continuing  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  accepting 
charity  is  in  all  cases  injurious  to  that  self-respect  and 
pride  of  character,  which  are  the  springs  of  all  true  and 
manly  action.  And  when  this  charity  is  offered  in  lieu 
of  justice,  and  in  postponement  of  its  higher  claims, 
it  is  not  only  a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  but,  it  approxi- 
mates very  much  to  the  character  of  an  insult. 

Let  the  benevolent  then  feel,  that  the  best  proof  which 
they  can  give  of  their  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  is,  not  in  bestowing  gifts  of  money  upon  them,  but 
in  repealing  all  those  restrictions  which  hinder  their  self- 


advancement,  education,  and  progress  ;  in  giving  them  a 
fair  stage,  and  a  free  opportunity  of  well-doing ;  in 
abolishing  needless  restraint,  removing  practical  wrongs, 
and  giving  up  all  unfair  advantages.  The  benevolent  must 
have  courage  and  clear  perception.  Let  them  not  delude 
themselves  with  thinking  that  they  are  doing  their  duty 
by  the  suffering  classes,  when  they  are  merely  giving 
their  money.  The  rich  can  help  the  poor  in  a  far  better 
way  :  they  can  do  them  justice.  Nor  will  opportunities 
be  wanting  at  all  times,  for  the  display  of  the  moral  and 
social  amenities  of  life.  All  classes  can  help  each  other — 
the  wise  can  instruct  the  ignorant — the  strong  can  help 
the  weak — the  successful  can  aid  the  struggling;  and  all 
this  can  be  done  without  superciliousness,  without 
"  condescension,"  without  the  air  of  "  doing  charity." 
Above  all,  the  influential  classes  can  aid  the  poorer 
classes  in  all  efforts  at  co-operation  for  their  own  im- 
provement. They  can  plant  associations,  and  invite  all 
men  to  join  as  partners,  not  as  mere  recipients,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  movements  that  are  now  set  on  foot  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Industrious 
Classes;  the  Freehold  Land  Movement,  Building  So- 
cieties, Benefit  and  Life  Assurance  Societies ;  these  pro- 
ceed on  the  true  principle  of  philanthropic  action, 
enabling  the  poor  to  be  their  own  helpers,  and  their 
own  elevators.  Many  similar  movements  might  be 
instanced. 

Yet,  the  merely  begging  and  distributing  mania  is  still 
far  too  rife.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  among  those 
who  d(  not  see  below  the  surface  of  society  and  are  con- 
tented with  treating  surface  symptoms  after  the  man- 
ner of  quacks.  One  mischievous  result,  in  addition  to 
those  above  alluded  to,  is  the  host  of  impostors,  which 
the  general  encouragement  given  to  begging  calls  into 
existence.  Joseph  Ady  is  but  the  type  of  a  large  class 
of  knaves,  who  live  by  taking  advantage  of  the  charitable 
disposition  of  the  public.  They  sometimes  cheat  the 
unwary  by  the  bait  of  "  something  to  their  advantage." 
At  other  times  they  get  up  agonizing  pictures  of  distress — 
represent  themselves  as  literary  persons,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  hunger,  and  rarely  fail  to  extract  large  sums 
from  the  benevolent  money-givers.  Only  the  other  day, 
a  scoundrel  of  this  large  class  hired  a  furnished  lodging 
in  the  name  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  authoresses, 
and  from  thence  addressed  letters,  couched  in  the  most 
piteous  and  eloquent  language,  to  all  the  high  Dignitaries 
of  State,  to  lords,  ladies,  bishops,  and  other  people  of 
distinction ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  letters  full 
of  money  came  flowing  in.  The  knave  was  discovered, 
and  decamped;  but,  in  the  meantime  he  had  played 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  benevolent,  and  taxed  it  for  his 
vile  purposes.  This  system  of  begging  has  now  grown 
into  a  trade,  and  there  are  thriving  beggars  who  keep 
their  staff  of  clerks  and  book-keepers.  One  cannot  help 
loving  the  tenderness  of  heart  of  the  feeling  classes, 
who  are  thus  remorselessly  victimized  by  the  beggars; 
although  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  deploring  the 
superficiality  of  philanthropy,  in  which  we  fear  in  too 
many  cases  it  has  its  origin. 


A    GHOST    STORY. 

LOUDLY  the  tempest  raged  over  mountain  and  valley, 
forest  and  plain.  The  wind  rushed  and  roared  through 
the  tall  and  gloomy  firs,  as  though  the  spirits  of  the 
storm  were  playing  their  maddest  music,  in  wild  joy  that 
the  earth  had  become  as  it  were  the  field  of  their  boiste- 
rous sports.  On  flew  the  gale  over  the  dark  and  dreary 
country,  now  whirling  through  the  streets  of  a  busy 
town,  now  scaring  some  peaceful  village,  howling  in  the 
chimneys,  screeching  among  the  queer  old  gables,  and 
making  the  rusty  weather-cocks  creak  again. 
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had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  was  beside  himself  with  tur- 
bulence. 

Far  different  was  the  scene  in  the  comfortable  study  of 
worthy  pastor  Barrenkamp,  where  he  sat  with  his  wife, 
the  good  Frau  pastorin,  and  two  of  his  old  friends — the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  steward  of  the  manor.  A  quiet 
conversation  was  going  on,  interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  whiffs  from  three  pipes,  and  the  sips  which  the 
smokers  took  from  the  tankards  of  warm  beer  that  stood 
on  the  massive  oaken  table.  The  fire  blazed  brightly  on 
the  hearth,  and  except  when  a  fiercer  blast  or  heavier 
gust  of  rain  shook  the  window,  the  talk  went  on  as 
though  the  party  sought  to  forget  the  tempestuous  wea- 
ther outside. 

It  was  during  a  pause,  while  the  pastor  rose  and  draw- 
ing aside  the  curtain  peered  out  into  the  darkness,  that 
the  steward  said  : — 

"  You  did  quite  right,  Frau  pastorin,  in  being  a  little 
out  of  the  common  way  to-day,  and  taking  up  your 
quarters  in  this  snug  apartment,  for  the  great  room  is 
anything  but  comfortable  in  such  weather.  Yet  it  is 
worse  cutside  :  and  at  times  one  cannot  help  fancying 
that  strange  words  and  spoken  tones  are  heard  in  the 
howling  wind — I  should  not  like  to  cross  the  churchyard 
to-night." 

"  Not  cross  the  churchyard  ?"  replied  the  pastor,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  returned  from  the  window,  "  what  are  you 
afraid  of,  friend  steward  ?  Ha,  ha,  a  man  of  your 
years — " 

"  My  best  Herr  pastor,"  rejoined  the  steward,  shift- 
ing hither  and  thither  on  his  seat,  "  with  me  it  is  not  a 
question  of  fear,  I  am  not  a  wicked  man  myself,  and — 
do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  why  then  should  I  be  afraid  ? 
Yet—" 

"Yet,"  said  the  pastor  laughing,  with  a  playful 
glance  at  the  speaker,  "  yet !  our  good  steward  leaves  a 
back  door  open." 

"  Nay,"  was  the  answer,  "I  meant  only  with  respect 
to  the  churchyard.  I  know  as  well  as  any  other  that  the 
dead  rest  quietly  there  below,  without  coming  up  at 
night  to  sit  upon  the  cold  mounds  and  play  at  hide  and 
s^ek  behind  the  white  tomb-stones ;  but  I  purposely 
avoid  any  useless  excitement,  which  always  causes  me 
a  head-ache  and  discomfort  afterwards.  There  is  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  fancy  that  you  see  forms  in  white 
garments,  flitting  about  among  the  waving  willows  and 
shrubs  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  that  every  minute  some- 
body is  coming  behind  you.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
do  not  like  to  sit  alone  in  a  room  at  night  with  my  back 
towards  a  half-open  door.  I  know  well  enough  that  no 
one  is  in  the  other  room,  and  that  no  one  can  come  to 
me  from  thence,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  cannot  rest 
until  I  either  turn  myself  round,  or  shut  the  door." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  turn  to  the  conversation  on 
such  a  night  led  on  to  the  supernatural.  If  the  pastorin 
attributed  phantoms  to  the  workings  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, the  schoolmaster  on  the  contrary  declared  his  belief 
in  forebodings  and  warnings  ;  and  one  and  the  other  had 
some  fearful  mystery  to  relate,  or  some  plausible  expla- 
nation to  offer.  The  steward  had  once  encountered  a 
phantom  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  was  that  of  his  brother,  who,  when  a 
soldier,  had  been  killed  and  buried  on  the  spot  where 
the  shade  disappeared ;  and  the  schoolmaster  harrowed 
the  feelings  of  his  auditors  by  an  account  of  what  befel 
a  gay  young  lieutenant,  who  one  night  called  on  his 
image  to  step  forth  from  a  large  looking-glass,  before 
which  he  stood  in  a  lonely  room.  In  one  of  the  pauses 
the  good  Frau  started  up,  pale  with  alarm,  declaring  she 
had  heard  a  faint  cry  for  help  at  a  distance ;  the  school- 
master tried  to  persuade  her  it  was  but  the  over-excite- 
ment of  imagination,  and  the  pastor  looked  again  out  of 
the  window,  but  saw  nothing  except  the  rudely  shaken 
branches  of  trees  in  the  dismal  darkness. 


Presently  the  two  guests  departed,  resisting  all  induce- 
ments to  pass  the  night  at  the  parsonage,  on  account 
of  the  weather :  the  wife  began  to  remove  the  drinking 
vessels  from  the  table,  suddenly  she  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  terror,  and  one  of  the  jugs  falling  from  her 
hand  broke  into  shivers  on  the  floor. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  pastor, 
turning  hastily  round  to  his  wife,  who  stood  ashy  pale, 
listening  with  intense  attention  towards  the  win- 
dow. Nothing  however  was  to  be  heard  outside  but 
the  wind,  and  occasional  gusts  of  rain  from  the  driving 
clouds. 

"  It  was  again  that  same  cry  for  help,"  she  replied  in 
a  hollow  whisper,  "  the  same  tone  and — Heinrich — as  I 
hope  for  Heaven's  aid  in  my  last  need — it  sounded  ex- 
actly like  my  father's  voice."  She  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  her  whole  frame. 

"  Folly,"  replied  her  husband  petulantly,  lifting  his 
black  cap  from  off  his  left  ear,  "  folly !  the  silly  tales 
have  excited  you,  and  now  you  begin  to  see  and  hear 
ghosts.  We  will  go  to  bed,  it  is  sleeping-time ;  and  to- 
morrow, with  the  bright  daylight  all  your  sad  and  anxious 
thoughts  will  pass  away." 

But  the  pastorin's  feelings  had  been  too  much  worked 
upon  to  be  quieted  by  soothing;  words.  "  I  feel,"  she 
said,  "  the  schoolmaster  is  quite  right,  there  are  super- 
natural powers ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  when  we 
know  that  the  smallest  drop  of  water  is  inhabited  by  in- 
numerable living  creatures,  how  dare  we  presume  that 
the  illimitable  ether-space,  which  surrounds  the  universe, 
is  hollow  and  empty.  No,  it  is  not  possible  ;  round  about, 
within  and  above  us  something  moves  and  works.  Distant 
objects  affect  us  but  little,  perhaps  because  our  nerves  are 
not  sufficiently  delicate  to  become  sensible  of  them ;  I 
can  scarcely  describe  my  idea,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  are  in  closer  aflinity  between  us — perhaps  magnetic 
— than  others,  and  so  act  upon  us  as  a  foreboding  con- 
sciousness." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  you  at  all,"  replied  the  pastor 
with  a  smile. 

"It  is  now  the  third  night,"  continued  his  wife, 
"that  I  feel  this  same  anxious  unrest.  You  know  that 
on  the  first  evening,  just  before  bed-time,  I  received  that 
letter  from  home  telling  us  of  my  father's  illness." 

"  Only  an  obstinate  cold,  as  your  mother  stated,  which 
probably  has  quite  left  him  by  this  time." 

"No,  not  a  cold,  Heinrich,  it  is  a  worse  case  than 
that,  or  why  did  she  send  the  letter  express,  and  why 
her  subsequent  silence?  The  intelligence  could  have 
been  here  in  nine  hours  by  railway." 

"  Come,  child,"  retorted  Barrenkamp,  "  let  us  go  to 
bed,  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  quietly  over  the  matter. 
See,  the  wind  at  last  has  swept  the  sky  clear,  and  the 
moon  shines  with  friendly  light  in  at  the  window,  when 
the  storm  abates  we  shall  have  fine  weather.  Come, 
little  one,  be  my  brave  wife  :  you  surely  are  not  terrified 
at  ghost  stories  ? " 

"  No,  Heinrich,  not  at  ghost  stories,"  whispered  the 
Frau,  staring. with  almost  lustreless  eyes  into  the  corner 
of  the  room,  now  scarcely  illuminated  by  the  diminishing 
lamp-light — "  certainly  not  afraid  of  tales,  I  have  already 
nearly  forgotten  what  the  steward  and  schoolmaster  re- 
lated, but  it  is  in  myself;  and  I  feel  that  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  something  is  taking  place  among  my  friends. 
However  much  I  resist,  still  I  cannot  get  the  image  of 
my  father  out  of  my  mind.  I  see  him  continually,  with 
pale  and  mournful  face,  in  his  green  dressing  gown, 
and  black  cap,  pass  and  repass  before  me,  twirling  his 
steel  watch  chain,  which  he  did  only  when  sick  or  suffer- 
ing; and  so  plainly  do  I  hear  the  gentle  clink,  that  I 
have  looked  behind  me  many  times  to  see  what  could 
be  the  cause — but  it  sounds  only  in  my  ear — you — the 
others  have  not  perceived  it." 

"You  are  excited  to   night,   child,  that   is  the  sole 
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cause,"  answered  the  pastor  soothingly ;  "  come,  once 
more,  to  bed ;  it  is  late,  and  I  am  tired :  besides  the  lamp 
will  go  out,  all  the  oil  seems  to  be  gone." 

As  he  ceased,  a  low,  plaintive  tone  was  heard,  which 
sounded  like  a  distant  cry  of  distress, — whether  from  the 
court-yard  or  the  house  itself  was  not  easy  to  decide — in 
the  noise  of  the  yet  violent  wind.  Suddenly  too,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  expired,  and  the  pastor,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wife's  alarm,  could  not  himself  repress 
an  uneasy  feeling,  was  about  to  fetch  a  candle  that  stood 
in  the  adjoining  chamber,  when  the  Frau  seized  him 
hastily  and  convulsively  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  voice 
half-choked  by  terror  whispered,  while  pointing  to  the 
door  with  out-stretched  arm — "  See,  see  there  ! " 

The  two  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  in  the 
now  darkened  room,  while  a  single  moon-ray  fell  on  the 
opposite  staircase  door ;  but,  dimmed  by  a  thin  curtain, 
the  objects  on  which  it  shone  were  confused  and  indis- 
tinct. Nevertheless  the  pastor  and  his  wife  saw  the 
polished  latch  lift  up,  and  the  usually  creaking  door  open 
slowly  without  the  least  noise,  and  a  form  glide  in,  vrhose 
aspect  made  the  blood  in  their  veins  stand  still, — there 
was  the  green  dressing-gown,  the  black  cap,  the  tall  pale 
figure.  The  pastorin  stood,  her  eyes  almost  starting  from 
their  sockets,  her  mouth  half-open,  her  arm  still  out- 
stretched towards  the  spectre,  while  her  husband  no 
longer  able  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes, 
remained  transfixed  in  bewildered  surprise. 

In  another  moment,  the  hitherto  motionless  form 
moved  slowly  across  the  dark  side  of  the  room,  and  a 
sound  was  heard  like  the  clink  of  steel  against  steel. 
Barrenkainp  felt  a  tighter  grasp  on  his  arm,  and  possessed 
by  a  vague  terror  scarcely  knew  whether  to  stand  still  or 
rush  forwards.  Then  his  wife's  hold  slackened,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  but  for  his  ready  support. 

When  he  turned  again  towards  the  apparition  it  had 
disappeared,  and  the  moon  shone  calmly  into  the  quiet 
room. 

His  wife  had  fainted ;  he  carried  her  to  the  bed  in 
the  next  room,  and,  hurriedly  lighting  the  candle, 
hastened  back  to  the  study,  down  the  stairs,  along  all 
the  passages,  examined  every  lock,  found  the  house-door 
fast,  crossed  the  court-yard,  and  knocked  at  the  sexton's 
chamber,  but  in  vain,  the  old  man  had  been  long  asleep 
and  was  not  to  be  roused.  The  stillness  was  unearthly, 
and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  flitting  and  whispering,  and 
the  sweep  of  rustling  garments  went  up  and  down  the 
passages  and  stairs.  A  shudder  seized  the  usually  fear- 
less man,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  he  kept  down 
a  choking  sensation  in  his  breast. 

"  It  must  be  the  wind,"  he  said,  as  though  to  check 
his  alarm,  at  the  same  time  flying  rather  than  walking 
back  to  his  room.  Here,  however,  he  recovered  himself; 
and,  having  woke  the  maid  to  attend  to  her  mistress,  he 
again  searched  the  whole  house,  and  went  out  to  the 
yard  gate,  but  nothing  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed, 
and  the  mysterious  apparition  was  still  unaccounted 
for. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  and  his  wife  had  sunk 
into  a  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study,  the  whole  forenoon,  to  arrange  and  seal  various 
papers  and  writings.  Shortly  after  dinner  the  postman 
brought  a  letter.  Barrenkamp  tore  it  open,  looked  at 
the  signature — it  was  from  his  sister-in-law,  and  with 
glistening  eyes  read  the  hastily-written  and  scarcely 
legible  lines : — 

Dear  Brother-in-law. — Providence  visited  us  yester- 
even  in  a  melancholy  and  terrible  manner.  Between  ten 
and  half-past  my  dear  father  died,  apparently  from  a 
ruptured  blood-vessel.  Impart  the  awful  news  to  Eliza 
with  caution.  Ah,  lu's  last  earnest  desire  was  to  see  her 
once  more  before  his  end.  Come  over  here  if  possible, 
but  Eliza  will  hardly  be  able  as  yet  to  endure  your 
absence.  I  write  in  the  night,  and  send  the  letter  by  a 


railway  conductor  for  expedition,  that  you  may  receive 
it  to  day.     Comfort  my  poor  sister. 

Yours, 

REGINE. 

Two  months  went  by :  the  cold  and  bare  dreariness  of 
winter  had  given  place  to  the  soft  breath,  and  lovely 
green  of  early  spring.  It  was  pleasant  and  cheerful  in 
the  parsonage  garden,  where  under  a  sweet-blooming 
apple-tree  sat  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  the  latter  but  just 
arisen  from  a  long  and  severe  illness.  Her  strength  of 
constitution  had  at  last  conquered  the  burning  fever,  and 
her  feeble  look  revived  at  the  sight  of  the  active  and 
glorious  world.  But,  the  melancholy  of  the  convalescent, 
her  heavy  hour-long  dreaming  and  brooding,  the  terror 
which  seized  her  if  left  alone  for  a  minute  in  the  evenings, 
all  too  plainly  showed  she  had  not  forgotten  the  fearful 
hour  of  terror,  but  that  the  painful  recollection  yet 
remained  and  preyed  upon  her. 

This  care  and  anxiety  troubled  Barrenkamp' s  heart,  as 
he  sat  holding  his  wife's  thin  hand,  and  looking  sorrow- 
fully on  her  pale  features,  at  the  same  time  abstaining 
carefully  from  any  remark  which  might  renew  her 
anguish.  He  had  acquainted  no  one  with  the  events  of 
that  dreadful  night,  except  his  old  friend,  the  school- 
master, who  now  believed  more  firmly  than  ever  in  warn- 
ings and  omens. 

The  worthy  couple  were  still  sitting  in  silence  when 
the  lower  garden  gate  opened,  and  Munzer,  the  aged 
sexton,  came  with  the  schoolmaster  along  the  broad 
central  path,  and  both,  on  their  approach,  cordially  con- 
gratulated the  patient  on  her  first  appearance  out  of 
doors  after  her  convalescence,  while  the  old  grave-digger 
delivered  a  letter  to  the  pastor  which  required  immediate 
attention.  The  good  man  perused  it  hastily,  and  then 
said,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  turned  towards  the 
house : — 

"I  shall  have  the  answer  ready  in  a  few  minutes 
Munzer,  and  you  can  take  it  back  with  you  at  once. 
Stay  both  of  you  for  a  little  while  with  my  wife,  and  help 
her  to  pass  the  time;  she  will  like  to  hear  the  village 
gossip  again." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sexton  ?"  said  the  pastorin,  holding 
out  her  white  and  shrunken  hand — "  you  look  well ;  this 
spring  weather  seems  to  agree  with  you.  Sit  down  by 
me — and  you,  schoolmaster,  pray  take  a  seat — how  does 
your  garden  come  on,  your  cow,  and  your  little  field? 
We  have  not  seen  one  another  for  a  long  time." 

"Ah,  best  Frau  pastorin,"  replied  the  grey -haired 
sexton,  taking  the  offered  hand,  "not  for  eight  whole 
weeks,  not  since  that  night  when  the  storm  tore  up  the 
old  linden  tree  in  the  churchyard  by  the  roots  ;  and  blew 
down  Nebbeck's  chimney-stack,  yonder  in  the  village, 
which  came  near  falling  on  his  youngest  child.  That 
was  an  awful  night  in  all  respects,  and  for  my  part  I 
shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  You,  Frau 
pastorin,  fell  ill  then,  and  were  obliged  to  lay  by.  I 
remember  quite  well  how  on  the  next  morning — but 
good  heaven,  is  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  After  all,  it  is  rather  too  cool  for  you  out  here,  Frau 
pastorin,"  interrupted  the  schoolmaster  quickly,  wishing 
to  cut  as  short  as  possible  a  conversation  of  such  a 
tendency.  "  You  would  be  better  in-d'oors  in  your  warm 
room.  Perhaps  I  may  lead  you  in  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Herr  schoolmaster,"  an- 
swered the  invalid,  holding  her  handkerchief  for  a  few 
moments  to  her  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time,  since  her 
father's  death,  that  the  fatal  evening  had  been  mentioned 
in  her  presence,  and  she  was  unwilling  that  the  emotions 
thereby  excited  should  be  noticed.  "  It  was  only  a  pas- 
sing faintness,"  she  said,  with  a  half  smile ;  "  my  former 
strength  is  not  yet  come  back ;  it  will  soon  be  over.  But 
do  not  be  uneasy,  Munzer,  you  said  that  night  was  an 
awful  one,  did  you — did  anything  happen  to  you  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  forget  it  ?" 
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"  Do  not  talk  of  that  night,  best  Fran  pastorin/'  intrea- 
ted  the  schoolmaster,  "  it  is  long  past ;  why  go  back  to  it  ? 
Murizer  can  tell  you  a  welcome  bit  of  news  ;  his  landlord 
has  doubled  the  field  which  he  has  so  long  rented,  and 
promised  him  a  supply  of  potatoes  for  seed." 

But  the  Frau  kept  her  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on  the 
sexton  ;  something,  it  was  evident,  held  possession  of 
his  thought,  for  although  his  long-cherished  wish  had  been 
gratified  in  the  fact  related  by  the  schoolmaster,  he  dis- 
regarded it ;  something  else  was  in  his  mind,  and  re- 
lating to  that  mysterious  night,  and  the  pastorin,  in  her 
excited  condition,  seized  on  it  eagerly. 

"What  happened  to  you,  Munzer?"  she  whispered, 
and  took  the  old  man  by  the  arm;  "what  was  it — tell 
me — what  about  that  night  ?" 

"Not  exactly  happened  to  me,  Frau  pastorin,"  re- 
plied the  sexton,  grinding  his  heel  into  the  gravel  in 
embarrassment ;  "  nothing  happened  at  all,  but — if  you 
will  know  it,  and  won't  laugh  at  me — I  saw  an  appa- 
rition." 

"Munzer!"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  reproachfully, 
and  now  to  his  terror  the  old  man  became  aware,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  of  the  impression  his  words  had  made. 

"  You  saw — you  saw  my  father  !"  exclaimed  the  Frau, 
with  a  hoarse,  scarcely  audible  voice,  "  confess  it  only — 
confess,  Munzer;  that  evening  you  saw  my  father  ?" 

The  invalid's  excitement  was  alarming,  and  the  sexton 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  kept  the  matter  to 
himself — but  too  late.  Just  then  the  pastor  came  back 
from  the  house,  and  though  shocked  at  the  unfortunate 
blunder,  he  found  it  impossible  to  divert  his  wife  from 
her  purpose.  Hear  she  would,  hear  from  the  sexton's 
own  mouth,  what  he  had  seen ;  she  would  know  for  a 
certainty  that  her  father  had  called  her,  "  and  then — 
then,"  she  said,  putting  back  the  hair  from  her  pale, 
damp  forehead — "  she  would  be  calmer — better." 

There  was  no  alternative,  and  at  last  the  pastor  en- 
joined the  sexton  to  relate  what  he  knew,  but  as  he 
hoped  for  salvation  to  state  nothing  false  or  exaggerated. 

"  Ah,  good  Herr  pastor,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  would 
to  God  I  had  held  my  tongue,  the  more  so  as  I  cannot 
say  anything  positive  about  the  figure." 

"The  figure,"  repeated  the  pastorin,  scarcely  con- 
scious, "where  was  it — what  was  it  like?" 

"  I  can't  say  distinctly,"  stammered  the  sexton  in  re- 
ply, while  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  though  the 
thought  made  him  fearful,  even  in  the  glad  sunlight, 
"however,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  tell  you  the  whole 
in  few  words.  On  that  evening,  then,  I  had  gone  to  bed 
early,  much  earlier  than  usual ;  the  weather  was  stormy, 
and  rny  old  rheumatism  plagued  me  beyond  the  common; 
but  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  sleep,  there  began  a  dismal 
creaking  noise,  which  I  soon  found  came  from  the  shut- 
ters of  the  vestry,  which  had  been  left  unfastened.  Now 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  go  across  and  fasten 
them ;  it's  not  far,  you  know,  from  the  back  door  of  my 
little  room,  and  I  was  afraid  the  wind  might  break  them 
off  their  hinges — but  I  had  left  the  keys  in  master's 
study—" 

Here  the  schoolmaster  looked  up,  and  gazed  inqui- 
ringly at  the  speaker.  The  sexton  continued — "  I  felt 
shy  of  going  up  to  disturb  him,  so  laid  still  till  half-past 
ten ;  but  the  noise  grew  worse,  and  at  last  I  was  pretty 
certain  everybody  was  in  bed — for  I  can  see  plainly  on 
the  lime-tree  in  front  of  my  window  if  there  is  a  light 
still  in  the  study — so  I  put  on  my  list  shoes  and  my  old 
morning-gown,  and  crept  softly  up  the  steps — " 

"  What,  were  you  in  my  room  on  that  evening  ?"  cried 
the  pastor,  while  his  lips  parted  with  astonishment  and 
surprise. 

"  It  seemed  unked  upo*n  the  stairs,"  continued  the 
sexton,  paying  no  heed  to  the  question,  "  the  stormy  wind 
roaring  outside  sounded  in  the  confined  space  like  whis- 
pering and  hissing,  and  I  opened  the  door  hastily,  and 


stepped  towards  the  well-known  spot,  where  the  Herr 
pastor  always  puts  the  keys  in  the  evening,  so  that  I  may 
get  them  early  next  morning.  I  had  just  got  them  in 
my  hand  when  a  faint  streak  of  moonlight  fell  across  the 
room,  and — it  makes  my  blood  freeze  even  now  to  think 
of  it — and  then  I  heard  a  slight  groan,  and  turning  my 
head  suddenly  round,  I  saw  a  figure  all  in  white,  which 
seemed  to  be  stretching  out  its  arm  towards  me.  I  was 
struck  dumb  and  stood  motionless,  but  presently,  when  I 
saw  that  the  apparition  really  moved,  when  I  heard  thi 
rustling  of  the  white  grave-clothes,  I  can't  at  all  tell  how 
I  got  out  of  the  room.  I  only  remember  flying  down  UK 
stairs,  rushing  into  my  chamber,  fastening  the  door,  am' 
getting  into  bed,  where  I  covered  myself  all  over  with  th< 
clothes,  and  prayed  fervently  to  God  that  he  would  turr 
away  all  evil  from  myself  and  from  this  house." 

"And  what  became  of  the  shutters?"  asked  the  school 
master,  as  with  a  laugh  he  took  the  pastor  by  the  hand. 

"  The  wind  soon  went  down,"  rejoined  the  sexton, 
"  and  so  the  creaking  ceased ;  but  had  it  been  ever  sc 
stormy,  ten  horses  would  not  have  dragged  me  to  the 
vestry  that  night." 

"  Eliza  ! "  said  the  pastor,  and  passing  an  arm  rounc7 
the  waist  of  his  pale  and  trembling  wife,  he  drew  hei 
gently  towards  himself;  she  hesitated  a  moment,  cast  hei 
eyes  downwards  with  a  doubting,  shuddering  look,  am1 
then  sobbing  loudly,  hid  her  face  on  her  husband', 
breast. 

"  My  good  Frau  pastorin,"  supplicated  the  old  grave- 
digger,  in  consternation. 

"  Hearken,  old  friend,"  spoke  the  schoolmaster,  taking 
the  sexton's  arm  within  his  own,  "you  have  this  daj 
done  the  wisest  thing  ever  thought  of;  but  come,  my 
noble  apparition,  here  is  your  document,  you  shall  gc 
home  and  dine  with  me." 

"  But  Herr  schoolmaster  I  don't  comprehend — " 

"Neither  is  it  necessary,  any  beauty,  it  is  not  at  al1 
necessary  ;  old  bones  grow  lively  at  times.  Hurra  !  sex- 
ton, I  am  so  springy,  I  think  I  could  dance  a  minuet, 
and  whistle  the  tune  myself."  And  without  giving  the 
old  man  time  to  address  a  word  to  the  weeping  pastorin.. 
the  schoolmaster  drew  him  along  the  path,  and  both  dis 
appeared  through  the  gate. 

And  the  Frau? 

A  few  weeks  have  passed  since  the  eventful  morning,  bu 
there  is  no  longer  an  invalid  at  the  parsonage.  Th- 
pastor's  brave  wife,  although  still  somewhat  pale  am 
weak,  again  conducts  her  household  affairs  as  promptlj 
as  ever.  The  schoolmaster  and  steward  also  come  ii 
in  the  evenings,  as  was  the  custom,  and  chat  for  ai 
hour  or  so, — but  ghost  stories  are  no  longer  told, — am 
the  sexton  now  takes  the  vestry  keys  into  his  own  roon 
at  night,  so  that  the  old  man  no  more  needs  to  moun' 
the  stairs  to  fetch  them  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning. 


CHEMISTRY  FOR  THE  KITCHEN. 


The  old  proverb,  "  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,"  is,  lib 
most  other  dogmatical  assertions,  only  a  partial  truth 
of  the  condiments,  or  seasoning  agents  used  by  man,  on< 
at  least,  is  not  merely  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessarj 
of  life ;  this  substance  is  common  salt,  an  article  so  essen- 
tial to  life,  that  no  animal  can  exist  without  it,  and  which 
although  found  naturally  in  small  quantities  in  the  fooc1 
and  drink  of  animals,  is  not  obtained  in  this  way  by  man 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  system 
He  therefore,  like  most  of  the  higher  animals  is  endowe< 
with  an  instinctive  appetite  for  it ;  and  by  one  of  thosr 
benevolent  provisions,  which  are  constantly  to  be  re- 
marked in  the  natural  world,  this  substance  is  one  o. 
the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  universally  abundant. 
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In  the  barbarous  times  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
object  of  tne  punishment  of  criminals  was  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  fiendish  revenge,  and  not  the  reformation  of  the 
offender;  it  was  a  practice  to  punish  certain  offences  by 
confining  the  prisoner  to  a  diet  of  pure  bread  made  with- 
out salt,  and  pure  water,  the  effect  of  such  a  course  is 
stated  to  have  produced  a  lingering  death,  loathsome  and 
horrible  in  the  extreme. 

Salt,  considered  chemically,  is  a  compound  of  two 
elementary  or  simple  substances,  viz. :  chlorine  and 
sodium ;  both  of  these  elements,  whevi  existing  in  an 
tincombined  state,  are  characterized  by  the  most  energetic 
chemical  properties ;  chlorine  is  a  poisonous,  irritating 
gas,  capable  of  'destroying  all  vegetable  colours,  and  pos- 
sessing a  most  powerful  action  on  animal  substances; 
sodium  is  a  soft  metal,  lighter  than  water,  and  having 
such  intense  affinity  for  other  bodies,  that  it  is  capable 
of  decomposing  water,  and  is  inflammable  to  a  high 
degree:  these  two  elements  when  combined  together, 
as  they  exist  in  salt,  destroy  entirely  each  other's 
properties,  and  a  perfectly  neutral  compound  is  the  result 
of  their  union,  possessing  a  series  of  properties  entirely 
dissimilar  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  elements  pro- 
ducing it. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  the  elements  of  salt  may  be 
regarded  as  entering  into  new  arrangements  with  those  of 
the  water,  and  upon  this  circumstance  depends  entirely 
its  use  as  an  absolutely  necessary  of  life. 

Water,  as  is  generally  known,  is  a  compound  also  of 
two  elements,  viz.  :  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  When  salt  is 
dissolved  in  it  we  may  regard  the  following  action  as  taking 
place ;  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  and  forms  that  acid,  called  commonly 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts ;  whilst  the  sodium  of 
the  salt  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  forms  the 
pure  alkali  soda ;  these  two  substances  so  produced  re- 
main united  with  one  another,  and  each  prevents  the 
manifestation  of  the  other's  properties. 

This  mutual  action  of  salt  and  water  on  each  other 
may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  evident  by  arranging  the 
elements  as  follows;  in  which  the  upper  and  lower 
brackets  include  the  elements  arranged  so  as  to  form 
salt  and  water ;  whilst  the  side  brackets  inclose  them,  as 
forming  muriatic  acid  and  soda. 


Salt. 


Muriatic 
Acid. 


(  Chlorine.  Sodium.  "\ 

V  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. ) 


Soda. 


Water. 


When  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  is  made,  the  resulting 
muriatic  acid  and  soda  remain  as  has  been  stated,  perfectly 
united  with  each  other ;  but,  when  taken  into  the  body, 
these  substances  are,  by  the  living  power  of  the  system 
acting  in  some  manner  which  is  not  understood,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  soda  is  found  in  the  bile  and 
in  the  blood,  being  in  both  of  these  fluids  absolutely 
essential  to  life,  whilst  the  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  in  the  gastric  juice — that 
liquid,  the  office  of  which  is  the  digestion  of  our  food. 

Herb-feeding  animals,  which  require  an  immense 
quantity  of  bile,  obtain  salt  from  then-  food  and  drink,  in 
both  of  which  it  exists  naturally;  but  so  sensible  are 
they  from  instinct  of  the  good  effects  of  this  substance, 
that  they  show  the  greatest  preference  for  salt  springs, 
and  will  lick  solid  salt  if  placed  (as  it  should  be,)  within 
their  reach,  and  they  thrive  much  better  if  they  are  sup- 
plied with  it,  either  in  the  form  of  rock  salt  to  lick,  or 
mixed  with  their  food ,  than  without  it. 

After  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  action  of  salt 
in  the  animal  economy,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
insist  on  its  being  used  freely  as  an  article  of  diet ;  with 


children  its  employment  in  moderation  is  especially  re- 
quisite; in  our  country  the  abundant  supplies  of  this 
substance,  both  from  the  rock  salt  of  Cheshire,  and 
the  sea  salt  of  our  coasts,  render  it  excessively  che«p, 
but,  where  injurious  monopolies  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  as  in  India  and  Russia,  the  restriction 
in  its  use  has  an  injurious  action  upon  the  health  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants. 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  annually  in  England 
is  estimated  at  500,000  tons,  of  which  the  rock  salt 
mines  and  salt  springs  of  Cheshire  yield  about  400,000, 
of  this  immense  quantity  nearly  100,000  tons  are  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  as  explained  in  our 
last  article. 

Some  of  the  properties  possessed  by  sal*  in  its  various 
states  are  curious  in  themselves,  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion,— for  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  por- 
tions of  rock  salt  which  are  tolerably  free  I'rorn  earthy 
impurities,  are  perfectly  transparent  to  heat,  (if  such  an 
expression  may  be  used;)  a  thin  sheet  of  glass,  for 
example,  placed  near  a  vessel  of  hot  water  would  not 
allow  the  heat  thrown  out  by  that  vessel  to  pass  through 
it,  but  would  stop  the  passage  of  the  warmth,  and  become 
hot  itself.  If  however,  a  sheet  of  rock  salt  were  placed 
in  such  a  position,  the  heat  woiild  pass  through  it  with 
great  readiness,  and  it  would  not  become  heaved  itself. 
Rock  salt  being  as  transparent  to  heafc  as  glass  is  to 
light.  No  other  substance  possesses  this  remarkable 
quality  in  an  equal  degree. 

Dissolved  in  water,  salt  exhibits  another  striking 
peculiarity ;  that  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  warmth  of 
the  water  we  employ,  whether  it  be  nearly  boiling,  or  but 
just  above  freezing,  it  will  dissolve  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  salt,  lOOlbs.  of  water  dissolving  371bs.  of  salt 
at  all  temperatures ;  hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  a  strong 
brine  is  required  for  any  purpose,  nothing  is  gained  in 
strength,  or  saved  in  time  either  by  using  hot  water,  or 
by  boiling.  . 

Salt  has  an  attraction  for  water,  and  in  damp  weather 
absorbs  it  from  the  air,  and  becomes  moist ;  hence,  pieces 
of  rock  salt  are  sometimes  kept  as  a  kind  of  weather  glass  ; 
the  use  of  salt  in  preserving  meat,  &c.,  depends  in  great 
part  on  this  property, — it  withdraws  from  the  flesh  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fluids,  and  with  them  unfor- 
tunately also  a  great  part  of  the  nourishment. 

The  evil  effects  of  a  long  continued  diet  of  salted  meat, 
is  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  salt,  but  to  the 
inferior  nourishing  power  of  the  flesh.  In  fact,  the 
scurvy,  induced  by  the  want  of  fresh  meat,  is  most  readily 
remedied  by  the  use  of  salt  and  lemon  juice. 

So  salutary  is  salt  to  the  system,  that  it  may,  when  in 
weak  solution,  be  injected  into  the  veins  in  considerable 
quantity,  so  as  to  mingle  and  circulate  with  the  blood 
itself;  this  treatment  was  formerly  extensively  used  in 
Cholera  cases,  and  with  immense,  but  unfortunately  only 
temporary  benefit. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  any  vegetable  substances,  such 
as  poisonous  berries  or  roots,  &c.,  or  by  any  animal 
poison,  as  unwholesome  fish,  &c. ;  salt  furnishes  the 
most  readily  obtained  emetic,  and  many  a  life  might  have 
been  saved,  if  instead  of  waiting  for  medical  assistance  in 
such  cases,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  salt  in  a  tumbler  of 
water  had  been  immediately  administered,  and  repeated 
every  ten  minutes  if  requisite;  a  large  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  may  be  added,  whioh  will  be  found  to  quicken 
the  action. 

In  country  places  particularly,  where,  in  many  cases, 
the  services  of  a  surgeon  are  not  to  be  obtained  for  the 
space  of  some  considerable  time,  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  children  are  poisoned  by  eating  the  seeds  of 
the  laburnum,  the  berries  of  the  belladonna,  and  the 
yew,  the  leaves  of  the  foxglove  and  monkshood,  and  in 
such  cases  the  lapse  of  time  before  medical  aid  can  be 
procured,  is  frequently  sufficient  for  the  poison  to  be  so 
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far  absorbed  into  the  system  as  to  cause  death ;  whereas, 
if  removed  from  the  stomach  on  the  first  discovery,  by  the 
simple,  and  everywhere  to  be  procured,  means  recom- 
mended, the  life  may  be  saved. 

When  solid  salt  is  mixed  with  snow  or  pounded  ice,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
latter,  both  solids  immediately  begin  to  melt,  and  in  so 
doing  become  intensely  cold;  the  fall  of  temperature 
produced  is  in  fact  more  than  thirty  degrees  below  that 
at  which  water  freezes  :  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance by  confectioners,  who  freeze  ice  creams  by  placing 
them  in  pewter  vessels  in  such  a  mixture. 

The  liquid  produced  by  the  action  of  snow,  or  ice  and 
salt  on  each  other,  does  not  freeze  itself,  even  at  the  degree 
of  cold  which  the  admixture  produces  ;  salt  therefore  is 
frequently  employed  to  melt  away  the  firmly  trodden 
snow  from  the  footpaths  in  cities — the  proceeding  is  how- 
ever decidedly  objectionable,  it  causes  an  intense  degree 
of  cold,  highly  injurious  to  the  feet  of  the  pedestrians, 
the  sloppy  wet  mud  produced  does  not  dry  up,  nor  can  it 
freeze  again  so  as  to  harden ;  in  fact,  the  union  of  cold, 
wet  and  dirt  is  but  poorly  balanced  by  the  amount  of 
labour  saved,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  sure  outward 
sign  of  the  small  amount  of  industry  and  comfortable 
cleanliness  to  be  found  within  the  house. 

W.  BERNHARD. 


OH,  LET  ME  BE  HAPPY  TO-DAY. 

ENOUGH  for  each  day  is  the  evil  it  brings  ! 

If  one  day,  then,  be  free  from  dark  sorrow, 
Oh,  chase  not  its  joy  by  the  sad  uttered  fear 

That  some  trouble  may  rise  on  the  morrow. 
While  clear  and  undimm'd  is  the  blue  arch  above, 

And  the  sunlight  glows  warm,  do  not  say 
That  tempests  may  rage  ere  the  nightshades  depart, 

But,  oh,  let  me  be  happy  to-day. 

If  the  heart  hath  one  hope  life's  lone  way  to  cheer, 

One  dear  form  it  would  cling  to  and  cherish. 
While  warm  with  love's  light  is  the  shrine,  whisper  not 

That  the  idol  so  worshipped  must  perish  ! 
Cast  not  o'er  my  spirit  the  chill  shroud  of  grief, 

There  are  cares  enough  thrown  in  my  way ; 
^wake  not  the  Past — of  the  Future  speak  not, 

But,  oh,  let  me  be  happy  to-day. 


ALOISE    SENEFELDER. 

AT  Munich,  in  the  year  1795,  a  new  comedy  was  acted, 
one  night,  at  the  principal  theatre.  The  part  of  one  of 
the  characters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  audience  in 
a  perpetual  roar  of  laughter,  was  sustained  by  a  young 
man,  whose  mournful  aspect,  and  spiritless  gestures, 
were  strangely  at  variance  with  the  drolleries  he  uttered. 
He  seemed  to  be  about  seventeen  years  old,  his  figure  was 
tall  and  slender,  his  countenance  pale,  and  his  large  blue 
eyes  wore  an  expression  of  profound  melancholy,  The 
piece  was  unmercifully  hissed ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
over,  while  the  young  actor  was  changing  his  dress,  one 
of  the  attendants  appeared. 

"Mr.  Aloise  Senef elder!"  said  he,  "The  manager 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  immediately." 

"  Tell  him,  I  am  coming,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
and,  hastily  finishing  his  toilette,  he  repaired  to  the 
manager's  room. 

"Mr.  Senefelder,"  said  the  man  in  authority,  "do  you 
know  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  play  acted  to-night  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Aloise,  timidly. 

"  Do  you  know  the  piece  is  condemned  ?  " 
>    "  Sir,"  said  Aloise,  "  I  did  my  best,—" 

"  To  make  it  fail,  and  you  have  succeeded,"  said  the 
incensed  author.  "  From  this  moment  you  are  no  longer 


one  of  my  company.  Here  is  what  I  owe  you — take  it, 
Sir,  and  withdraw." 

Astonished  at  these  words,  Aloise  stood  like  a  statue : 
he  seemed  without  power,  either  to  take  the  money  or  to 
move.  At  length  the  box-keeper,  who  was  present,  took 
the  few  coins  and  placed  them  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  cold 
contact  of  the  silver  recalling  him  to  recollection,  he 
clasped  his  fingers  convulsively  together,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Ah !  don't  send  me  away,  don't  send  me  away  ! '"'  he 
cried. 

"  I  want  an  actor,  not  a  mourner,"  said  the  manager- 
author,  in  whose  ears  the  hisses  were  yet  ringing.^"  In 
place  of  laughing  you  weep." 

"  Sir,  my  father  died  two  days  ago,  and  he  is  not  yet 
buried,  for  want  of  a  coffin  to  contain  his  dear  remains. 
My  mother  and  my  five  little  brothers  and  sisters  have 
only  me  to  depend  on — try  me  then,  Mr.  Sparmann,  try 
me  once  more,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Sorry  I  can't  grant  your  request,"  said  the  manager, 
taking  up  his  hat,  and  moving  towards  the  door.  As  he 
passed  Aloise,  on  whose  pale  face  the  burning  tears 
seemed  frozen  by  despair,  the  feelings  of  the  man  partly 
conquered  those  of  the  author. 

"  Double  the  salary,  and  pay  for  the  father's  funeral, 
Mr.  Fritz,"  he  said  to  the  box-keeper,  and  went  out. 

Fritz  took  a  few  crowns  from  a  drawer,  placed  them  in 
the  hand  of  Aloise,  helped  him  to  rise ;  and  then,  giving 
him  his  arm,  assisted  him  out  of  the  theatre. 

Kindly  supporting  the  poor  boy's  tottering  steps,  the 
box-keeper  led  him  to  an  undertaker's  shop,  and  gave 
orders  for  a  humble  coffin  :  then  seeing  him  able  to  walk 
alone  to  his  mother's  lodging,  Fritz  took  leave  of  him 
and  returned  to  the  theatre. 

The  widow  Senefelder  inhabited  a  miserable  apartment 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city.  Want  and  misery  were 
stamped  on  the  innocent  faces  of  the  five  little  ones  who 
surrounded  her,  and  who,  with  one  accord,  rushed  towards 
Aloise  as  he  entered. 

The  eldest,  a  pretty  girl  of  ten  years  old,  drew  them 
back,  and  putting  her  lips  close  to  her  brother's  ear 
whispered — 

"  Have  you  brought  any  supper,  Aloise  ? " 

"  Here,"  said  he,  giving  her  the  silver  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  So  much  as  that ! "  said  the  sister,  "  they  must  be 
very  much  pleased  to  give  you  so  many  crowns." 

"  So  much  pleased,  Marianne,  that  they  have  dismissed 
me." 

"Then  you  are  no  longer  an  actor,"  said  one  of  the 
little  boys,  "  So  much  the  better :  it  is  an  ungodly  pro- 
fession, our  curate  says." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  another  child,  "but  how  shall  we  get 
money  to  buy  bread,  if  Aloise  dpes  nothing  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Marianne,  "  don't  let  our  dear 
mamma  hear  this  bad  news  to-night.  We  will  pray  to 
God,  who  has  taken  papa  to  Himself,  and  perhaps  He 
will  send  us  some  consolation." 

Aloise  was  silent.  He  watched  all  night  by  his  father's 
corpse,  and  the  next  morning  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
Instead  of  returning  home,  he  wandered  idly  through  the 
streets,  pursued  by  the  still  recurring  question  :  "  What 
can  I  do  ? "  Night  approached.  He  thought  of  returning 
to  his  mother,  recollecting  how  uneasy  his  absence  would 
make  her;  but  when  he  looked  around,  he  knew  not 
where  he  was.  In  absence  of  mind,  he  had  wandered  far 
into  the  country,  and  the  rushing  of  a  river  struck  his 
ear.  He  approached  its  bank,  and  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  hunger  he  sank  down  on  the  soft  grass.  For  some 
time  he  watched  the  flowing  water,  till  a  dreadful  idea 
entered  his  poor  harassed  brain. 

"Beneath  that  quiet  wave,"  he  thought,  "all  my  woes 
would  soon  be  ended.  I  am  no  longer  good  for  any- 
thing ;  I  am  only  a  burden  to  my  mother,  giving  her 
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another  mouth  to  feed.     I  will  therefore  die,  and  all  will 
be  over  ! " 

Aloise  had  been  educated  in  sentiments  of  Christian 
piety  j  and  now,  like  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven,  the 
thought  struck  him  that  he  was  meditating  a  fearful 
crime.  He  shuddered,  and  kneeling  down,  prayed 
fervently  to  God  for  pardon. 

While  on  his  knees,  his  ideas  became  gradually  con- 
fused, the  water  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  stars  to  shine. 
Aloise  slept. 

"When  he  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  daylight ;  the  scene 
around  was  gilded  by  the  rising  sun  :  he  heard  the  plea- 
sant singing  of  the  birds,  and  his  heart  expanded  with 
joy.  He  was  still  among  the  living,  he  had  not  accom- 
plished his  wicked  resolution,  and  falling  again  on  his 
knees,  he  thanked  God  for  his  mercy.  Notwithstanding 
his  bodily  weakness,  he  felt  refreshed,  and  sat  down  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  grass,  to  collect  his  thoughts,  ere  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  the  city. 

While  thus  resting,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  smooth  white 
chalk-stone,  on  which  was  traced  the  delicate  semblance 
of  a  sprig  of  moss,  with  all  its  minute  flowers  and  tender 
fibres.  He  remembered  that  the  evening  before,  his 
tears  had  fallen  on  this  stone,  and  moistened  the  sprig  of 
moss,  which  had  probably  fallen  on  it  from  the  beak  of 
some  wandering  bird.  Now,  the  moss  was  no  longer 
there,  the  wind  had  borne  it  away,  but  its  impress 
remained  so  exquisitely  traced  on  the  smooth  white 
surface  of  the  stone,  that  the  young  German  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  phenomenon. 

'  This  means  something,"  thought  he.  "  I  may  have 
been  led  in  mercy  to  this  s'pot.  I  am  a  bad  actor,  a  bad 
singer,  but  who  knows  ?  I  may  be  reserved  for  some- 
thing better." 

Taking  the  stone  in  his  hand,  Aloise  rose  up,  and 
turned  his  steps  homeward. 

At  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  his  little  brother,  whom 
his  mother  had  sent  to  seek  him.  The  child  told  him 
that  an  old  uncle  of  their  mother  had  come  to  see  her  the 
morning  of  the  burial,  and  had  given  her  a  sum  of  money, 
to  relieve  her  wants. 

"My  God,  I  thank  thee,"  said  young  Senefelder, 
mentally.  He  did  not  then  know  that  the  stone,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  would  cause  him  in  after  days  still 
greater  emotions  of  thankfulness.  At  first  he  employed 
his  discovery  only  in  ornamenting  the  covers  of  caskets, 
snuff-boxes,  &c.j  but,  one  day  it  occurred  to  him  to  take 
off  on  wet  paper  the  picture  drawn  on  stone.  The  ex- 
periment succeeded,  and  lithography  was  discovered. 

In  time,  Aloise  brought  the  art  to  perfection,  he 
studied  chemistry  for  the  purpose ;  and  rich  and  happy 
with  his  prosperous  family  around  him,  he  felt  that  he 
could  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  having  outlived 
his  design  of  self-destruction. 

"  Why  should  we  ever  despair  ? "  he  would  say.  God 
can  turn  our  pain  into  pleasure,  and  our  bitterness  into 

joy", 


THE   POETRY  OF  FLOWERS. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing." 

HEAVEN  rest  thy  soul,  John  Keats  !  I  shed  tears  for  thee 
whenever  I  read  the  monody  of  thy  loving  brother, 
Shelley;  and  think  how  thou  liest  peacefully  in  thy 
sequestered  and  flowery  nook,  in  the  lovely  cemetery  of 
the  Protestants,  within  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome. 
There  art  thou  resting  in  a  sweet  place,  and  the  violets 
and  daisies  bloom  and  keep  their  vigils  above  thee  all 
the  winter;  knowing  how  gentle  a  heart  lies  sleeping 
down  below.  Nature  has  a  care  for  thee,  for  thou  didst 


love  her  truly,  and  she  will  bind  thy  grave  with  grass, 
and  deck  it  with  flowers  ;  for  in  thy  dying  moments  thou 
didst  already  feel  the  daisies  growing  over  thee.  Happy 
art  thou,  for  no  cynical  critic  can  now  sow  the  seeds  of 
bitterness  in  thy  heart,  and  blight  the  lovely  flowers  of  j 
thy  soul  with  a  cold  and  poisonous  breath. 

The  feverish  joys  of  this  world  are  indeed  hollow  and  | 
evanescent,  like  the  gilded  dreams  which  haunt  the  poor 
maniac,  and  make  him  feel  himself  a  king.  Life  is  a 
poisoned  chalice,  from  which  we  drink  an  enchanted 
potion,  and  in  the  intoxicating  madness  of  its  working, 
we  crown  ourselves  with  thorny  garlands  which  lacerate 
our  brows,  and  then  struggling  and  staggering  we  sink 
down  to  die.  And  what  is  all  this  vanity-fed  ambition  ? 
a  dreamy  vision,  a  castle  built  upon  the  sands,  where 
the  waves  of  time  sap  its  loose  foundations,  and  it  falls, 
to  bury  all  its  inmates  in  its  ruins : — 

"  Yet  spite  of  all  this  eager  strife, 
The  ceaseless  play,  the  genuine  life, 

That  serves  the  steadfast  hours  ; 
Is  in  the  grass  beneath  that  grows 
Unheeded,  and  the  mute  repose 

Of  sweetly  breathing  flowers." 

The  earth  is  indeed  fitted  to  become  a  paradise  ;  we  arc 
ever  invited  to  become  joyful  partakers  of  happiness  by 
those  almoners  of  divine  bounty — the  flowers.  Those 
emblems  of  all  virtue,  purity,  and  holiness  ;  those  living 
preachers  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  charity,  who  breathe 
into  our  souls  their  voices  of  invisible  perfume,  and  shed  a 
light  which  speaks  of  God  over  that  stony  wilderness, 
the  human  heart. 

"  By  the  breath  of  flowers 
Thou  callest  us  from  city  throngs  and  cares 
Hack  to  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  mountain  streams, 
That  sing  of  Thee  !  back  to  free  childhood's  heart 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  tenderness  !     Thou  bidd'st 
The  lilies  of  the  field  with  placid  smile 
Reprove  man's  feverish  strivings,  and  infuse 
Through  his  worn  soul  a  more  unworldly  life 
With  their  soft,  holy  breath." — MRS.  HEMANS. 

All  poetry  is  to  teach  and  to  elevate  man  above  the 
petty  strife  of  the  world,  and  to  feed  his  soul  with  ever- 
lasting beauty ;  for 

"  Flowers  are  holy  things  ;  the  poet,  ever 

Proud  to  his  kind,  hath  bent  his  knee  to  them : 

And  often  when  his  hand  hath  dared  to  sever 
One  of  those  heavenly  children  from  its  stem, 

His  soul  hath  wept,  to  think  that  it  could  never 
Back  to  the  casket  give  life's  stolen  gem  ; 

Weeping  that  love  which  prompted  him  to  seize 

As  o'er  dead  Hylas  wept  the  Naiades." — GRAHAM. 

Hear  a  loving  brother,  who  has  just  finished  his  pil- 
grimage on  earth,  and  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  a 
brighter  and  better  world,  thus  sing  the  praises  of  the 
flowers, — 

"  Ye  matin  worshippers  !  who  bending  lowly 

Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye, 

Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 

Incense  on  high. 

Ye  bright  Mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 

Your  forms  create. 

'Neath  cloistered  boughs,  each  floral  bough  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  even  ringeth 

A  call  to  prayer. 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply ; 
Its  choir,  the  winds  and  waves ;  its  organ,  thunder ; 
Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  shade  and  solitude  I  wander 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 

The  ways  of  God. 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection ! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb,  interred  in  earth, 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 

And  second  birth. 
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Were  I,  O  God  !  in  churchless  lands  remaining1, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines!  " 
HORACE  SMITH. 

"  Sweet  is  communion  with  God 

In  brighter  or  in  darker  hours, 
Beneath  the  smile,  beneath  the  rod, 

In  joy's  bright  beams  or  sorrow's  showers  ; 
If  prosperous  days  shine  fair,  He  gave 

The  sun  and  flowers,  and  bid  them  bloom  : 
If  tossed  upon  the  stormy  wave, 

He  darts  a  ray  amid  the  gloom. 
With  Him  we  rest,  though  far  from  home, 

He  lives  our  friend,  though  others  die, 
And  (happy  thought !)  we  cannot  roam 

From  Guardian  Infinity  !  " 

Oh !  ye  sweet  dwellers  in  green  lanes  and  shady 
woods ;  how  did  ye  in  times  of  old  speak  to  the  rugged 
hearts  of  barbarous  men,  and  bid  them  discern  in  all 
the  wonder-work  of  nature,  the  presiding  hand  of  a 
protecting  Father ;  who  has  graciously  provided  for  the 
wants  of  all  his  children,  and  has  endowed  them  with 
noble  souls  to  receive  the  inspirations  of  his  poetry  and 
love.  What  is  life  ? 

"  'Tis  to  have 

Attentive  and  believing  faculties  ; 
To  go  abroad  rejoicing  in  the  joy 
Of  beautiful  and  well-created  things  ; 
To  love  the  voice  of  waters,  and  the  sheen 
Of  silver  fountains  leaping  to  the  sea  ; 
To  thrill  with  the  rich  melody  of  birds 
Living  their  life  of  music  ;  to  be  glad 
In  the  gay  sunshine,  reverent  in  the  storm  ; 
To  see  a  beauty  in  the  stirring  leaf, 
And  find  calm  thoughts  beneath  the  whispering  tree  : 
To  see,  and  hear,  and  breathe  the  evidence 
Of  God's  deep  wisdom  in  the  natural  world." 

N,  P.  WIM.IS. 

It  was  the  simple  flower  which  grew  between  the 
paving  stones  at  Fenestrella  which  brought  back  Char- 
ney  to  his  God.  He,  who  had  outlived  all  the  enjoyments 
of  fashionable  life,  and  had  found  the  world  a  barren 
wilderness,  producing  only  hollowness  of  heart ;  and  with 
nought  to  love  or  cherish,  could  find  a  new  world  of 
hopes  in  the  little  prison  flower.  Shut  within  his  lonely 
cell,  the  demon  of  his  own  thoughts  possessed  him,  and  his 
haughty  heart  became  desolate  and  dead,  till  the  little 
plant  came  like  a  messenger  from  God,  to  bring  medicine 
for  his  wounded  and  broken  spirit.  He  who  had  plunged 
into  the  dark  depths  of  atheism  now  came  to  recognise 
a  God  in  that  "  picciola,"  that  "  poor  little  thing/ 
Taught  by  that  humble  plant — the  first  object  he  had 
ever  loved — he  came  to  know  that  wise  and  beneficent 
laws  rule  the  universe,  and  that  throughout  all  the  dread 
immensity  of  creation  harmony  prevails.  He  came  to 
know  that  poetry  pervades  all  around;  that  it  is  the 
highest  office  of  nature  to  feed  the  soul  with  beauty,  and 
to  give  it,  the  key  to  all  her  symbols,  raising  the  brow  of 
man  to  heaven,  to  seek  there,  his  Creator.  "  Men  exist 
near  to  each  other,  but  without  connecting  link.  For  the 
body,  this  world  is  a  crowded  arena,  where  one  is 
battled  with,  and  bruised  on  all  sides  ;  but  for  the  heart 
it  is  a  desert."  Charney  found  this  connecting  link  in  his 
beloved  picciola ;  and  she  told  him,  also,  that  the  world 
might  be  something  better  than  a  desert,  for  sympathies 
and  ties  are  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart  and  the  soul. 

Truly,  we  need  sometimes  to  be  assured  that  we  are  / 
that  life  is  a  reality— a  fact.  The  present  age  has  a 
gross  tendency  to  materialities.  The  spiritual  architec- 
ture lies  in  the  substratum  of  human  affairs.  Its  beau- 
tiful columns  and  elegant  carvings  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  bricks  and  rubbish  of  decaying  worldly  temples.  The 
affairs  of  the  pot  and  kettle  have  trodden  upon  the  heels 
of  the  outgoing  life,  and  the  crushed  spirit  wails  its  me- 
lancholy fate.  We  must  have  the  earthy  dross,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  shining  gold ;  we  snatch  that  which  lies 
up  in  the  cupel,  dull,  heavy,  and  gross  as  it  is,  instead  of 
seeking  the  pure  and  brilliant  metal  which  lies  below. 
What  we  seek  is  the  jEgis  surmounted  with  Medusa's 


head,  and  which  turned  into  stones  the  eyes  of  all  who 
beheld  it.  The  flower  is  simply  a  flower  for  what  it  will 
produce  when  crushed  and  compounded  as  a  nostrum  ;  it 
has  no  soul-value.  This  bugbear  of  Utilitarianism  is 
ever  hugging  us  in  its  cold  and  deadly  embrace.  This  is 
why  self-taught  men  have  to  go  edging  through  the 
world  under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  If  the  soul  has  been 
bitten  by  the  Tarantula,  it  must  be  cured  by  music. 

We  must  learn  to  know  that  nature  is  in  unison  with 
herself;  that  there  is  a  bond  of  relation  between  the 
slow-moving  blood  and  daily  life  of  the  creeping  worm, 
and  the  far-off  star,  that  dashes  onward  in  its  swift 
career,  while  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  everlasting  God. 
This  soul  of  ours  goes  flitting  about  and  seeking  for  its 
own  world  of  beauty,  from  which  it  has  been  exiled,  and 
endeavours  to  see  itself  reflected  in  the  deep  waters  of 
eternity.  Why  have  we  this  innate  love  of  beauty,  this 
yearning  for  green  fields  and  flowers  ?  but  that  it  is  the 
soul's  privilege  to  drink  the  inspiring  draughts  which  gush 
unceasingly  from  the  meek  bosom  of  nature.  This  is 
the  poetry  which  God  has  written  in  the  fields,  and  which 
lives  in  the  moss  and  the  flowers.  This  is  the  poetry 
which  burns  in  every  page  of  the  Creation,  and  which 
flows  from  every  fountain  of  the  untrodden  universe. 
This  is  the  poetry  which  should  grow  in  man's  soul,  and 
raise  him  up  to  the  high  throne  of  the  Almighty,  there 
to  dwell  in  glory  and  joy  unceasingly  and  for  ever. 

Nature  seizes  upon  times  and  occasions  to  impress 
upon  us  the  great  facts  of  our  being.  She  resorts  to 
wiles  and  tricks  in  order  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  and 
receive  her  teachings.  She  seizes  upon  particular  mo- 
ments to  utter  her  great  truths,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  plainly  heard,  and  thereby  sink  deep  into  the  universal 
heart  of  humanity.  A  Charney  is  blinded  by  his  own 
dreamy  infatuations,  and  the  little  flower  comes  to  make 
a  revolution  in  his  heart  and  soul.  Flowers  of  forget- 
me-not  spring  up  in  unbounded  luxuriance  on  the  blood- 
soddened  field  of  Waterloo.  Columbus  is  in  danger, 
when  just  about  to  realize  one  of  the  greatest  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  an  eclipse  occurs  to  redeem 
him.  These  occasions  are  seen  also  in  the  births  of  poets 
and  philosophers.  They  come  in  obedience  to  a  law. 
Ages  may  elapse  between  their  production.  The  levia- 
than spirit  may  slumber  for  a  time,  until  it  breaks  forth 
in  the  genius  of  a  Shakspere  to  light  up  all  the  world. 
Then  she  endues  men  with  thoughts  too  grand  and 
mighty  to  be  imprisoned  in  words,  and  their  poetry  and 
inspiration  is  made  manifest  in  action.  In  all  her  beauty 
nature  utters  oracles.  In  all  her  outward  appearances 

^  breathes  inspiration  and  poetry,  which  are  indeed 
the  life  of  the  soul.  When  the  western  sun  glides  over 
the  tops  of  the  dark  mountain^ pines,  and  his  fading  hues 
blend  with  the  mists  of  night ;  when  the  shadows 
lengthen  on  the  ground,  and  the  winding  forest  path 
seems  like  some  vast  cathedral  aisle,  stretching  away  in 
airy  shadowness;  and  night  hangs  her  jewelled  tapestry 
above  the  earth ;  man's  heart  silently  expands,  and  his 
soul  breathes  the  fragrance  which  emanates  from  the 
beauty  of  flowers.  Those  burning  and  rolling  orbs,  which 
flash  upon  us  from  the  deeps  of  heaven,  are  a  part  of  us, 
and  speak  to  us,  and  through  us.  Our  worship  should 
be  in  groves  and  in  gardens,  or  green  fields,  where  the 
poetry  of  love  may  be  heard  in  the  gentle  winds  and 
rustling  leaves :  for  "  nature  never  yet  betrayed  the  heart 
that  loved  her,"  and  never  refused  the  joyous  offering 
sacrificed  upon  her  altar  of  flowers. 

What  a  ghastly  spectre,  what  a  shadow  of  life, 
what  a  living  death,  would  be  existence  upon  this 
throbbing  earth,  without  the  poetry  of  nature  I  For 
want  of  this  soul-food,  the  human  heart  becomes 
withered  and  hollow  like  the  aged  forest-trees,  which  have 
been  storm-stricken  for  centuries.  Without  poetry 
the  voice  and  inspiration  of  nature  becomes  dead  in  the 
heart,  and  all  the  rivers  of  God's  love,  which  should 
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flow  through  the  soul,  are  dried  up.  We  must  shatter 
and  explode  the  rocky  foundations  of  society,  in  order  to 
discover  the  veins  of  pure  metal  which  lie  lurking 
beneath.  It  should  be  for  man  to  feel  that  he  is  fitted 
fora  nobler  and  sublimer  life;  that  he  is  gifted  with 
power  to  grasp  all  the  Universe  within  his  arms  ;  that  it 
is  his  prerogative  to  go  onward,  and  upward,  in  the 
divinity  and  light  of  his  own  transcendent  beauty;  like 
the  fair  star  that  glides  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  east, 
and  then  goes  climbing  up  the  steeps  of  heaven.  This 
is  the  resurrection  to  which  mankind  will  one  day  awake, 
to  know  that  the  whole  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
Universe  burns  in  the  common  heart  of  man;  for  life 
1  should  be  a  song  of  triumph,  echoed  through  the  arches 
of  the  sky,  and  borne  upward  to  the  everlasting  throne 
of  God. 

Our  lives  should  flow  like  sweet  and  holy  music,  deep 
and  harmonious,  yet  loud  and  grand,  as  the  anthems 
i  chanted  by  the  stars  when  going  in  procession  through 
the  aisles  of  heaven.  Even  now,  the  echoes  of  that  far- 
off  music  swell  within  the  soul,  and  all  the  glory  of  those 
rejoicing  spheres  becomes  the  inheritance  of  man.  And 
angels  ever  hover  around  us,  and  join  themselves  in 
troops,  to  make  glorious  melodies  and  songs  of  joy,  when 
the  soul  becomes  a  recipient  of  God's  bountiful  sun- 
light. £?. 

Above"  the  stormy  clouds  that  bedim  the  great  world 
of  humanity,  the  poet  sits  alone,  enthroned  in  beauty 
and  majesty  ;  as  when  some  great  and  solitary  star  stands 
out  upon  the  azure  vault  of  the  sky,  to  shout  forth  the 
notes  of  nature's  jubilee.  It  is  his  high  office  to  teach 
us  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  have  souls  that  require 
feeding;  that  we  should  seek  not  merely  to  fill  our 
panniers  and  mule  bags  ;  and  to  have  washing  and  iron- 
ing; but  that  we  should  have  noble  thoughts  and  hea- 
venly aspirations  ;  that  we  should  seek  not  merely  bread 
for  the  body,  food  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  for  the 
soul  and  for  eternity ;  and  that  we  should  go  in  a  joyful 
fellowship  to  get  Life,  Wisdom,  and  Love;  that  we 
must  be  warmed  by  new  fire  from  the  Empyrean,  and 
fed  on  grapes  from  Mount  Olympus. 

Who  has  not  felt  these  influences  when  contemplating 
the  beauty  of  flowers  ?  who  has  not  then  felt  a  yearning 
to  penetrate  the  deep  abyss  of  God,  and  to  realize  man's 
highest  destiny— to  reach  that  shining  temple  afar, — 
that  vast  untrodden  home,  beyond  this  vale  of  tears, 
whereof  this  soul-seeking  of  nature  is  but  the  presage 
and  the  shadow.  This  is  the  poetry  of  flowers.  These 
are  the  sentiments  which  they  express.  Let  men  go  into 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  listen  to  the  homilies  which 
arise  from  the  enamelled  ground.  Let  them  see  the 
flower  flourishing  in  its  own  beauty,  and  developing  its 
own  beatified  existence;  struggling  and  battling  with 
the  fierce  winds  of  March  j  smiling  joyously  in  the  sun- 
shine of  summer ;  bringing  forth  the  seed  in  the  fruited 
autumn ;  and  sinking  into  the  grave  amid  the  winter 
snows,  to  arise  again  to  new  life  with  the  first  sun- 
shine of  spring.  How,  too,  do  those  heroes  of  the 
forest,  the  aged  trees,  whisper  to  us  in  mute  beseechings, 
and  offer  to  us  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  long-buried 
years.  Oh  !  ye  venerable  trees,  ye  poets  and  patriarchs 
of  a  thousand  years,  how  do  ye  sympathize  with  us  ! 
I  think  that  when  the  angry  winds  rush  through  your 
naked  branches  in  the  dreary  winter-time,  ye  wail  and 
moan,  and  stoop  down  to  whisper  what  ye  cannot 
speak.  Oh ! 

"  What  is  life,  without  a  heart  to  feel 
The  great  and  lovely,  and  the  poetry 
And  sacredness  of  things  ?     For  all  things  are 
Sacred — and  the  eye  of  God  is  on  them  all, 
And  hallows  all  with  it." 

Tes,  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  are  imbued  with  the 
highest  poetry,  and  there  is  a  whispering  of  God's  love 
in  everything  around ;  in  the  soft  light  of  the  stars, 


in  the  rosy  hues  of  morning,  in  the  sad  moonlight, 
There  are  sweet  and  hallowed  influences  in  every  bud, 
and  leaf,  and  flower,  which  steal  upon  the  heart,  and 
make  it  serenely  calm,  holy,  and  pure,  like  the  still  air 
upon  the  Alpine  snows.  And  when  these  sublime  rap- 
tures come  softly  over  the  heart,  we  seem  to  breathe  the 
very  breath  of  God ;  a  new  spirit  awakes  within  us — 
the  spirit  of  beauty,  the  spirit  of  the  flowers,  conjuring 
life  and  gladness  from  the  dust  of  dead  worlds,  and 
making  the  green  earth  a  garden  of  love,  whence  odours 
rise  like  the  warm  breezes  of  the  south,  which  come 
laden  with  spices  and  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  bowers. 

Let  us  then  worship  God  before  the  altar  of  ever- 
blooming  flowers,  which  nature  with  her  unseen  fingers, 
has  placed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  exulting  earth ;  and 
while  invisible  fingers  sweep  the  heartstrings,  making 
new  music  in  its  secret  chambers,  our  souls  will  be  made 
joyful  partakers  of  all  the  riches  of  Creation.  There 
are  times,  when  new  and  unknown  sounds  vibrate  within  i 
the  temple  of  the  soul,  and  the  inward  life  has  a  tone 
and  prescience  of  its  destiny,  and  bows  before  the 
uplifted  finger  of  God.  For,  as  the  shell  unceasingly 
sings  the  music  of  its  far-off  ocean  home,  so  the  soul 
holds  communion  with  an  unseen  world,  and  becomes 
subdued  by  the  sounds  of  holy  rapture  which  swell 
within  its  sacred  deeps.  Then  a  new  world  of  | 
beauty  bursts  upon  that  manacled  existence,  and  the  | 
soul  leaps  and  pants  within  its  narrow  prison  bars,  and 
yearns  to  stretch  its  broad  wings  and  take  its  flight  away 
nto  the  eternal  deeps,  to  regain  its  own  world  of  joy; 
there  to  expand  and  grow  in  strength  and  greatness, 
and  to  become  as  vast  and  mighty  as  the  unlimited 
and  untrodden  universe  of  God. 

Stretched  above  us  is  a  great  dome  sparkling  with 
stars ;  at  our  feet  a  carpeting  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  the  stars  of  earth;  the  stars  are  the  flowers  of 
heaven;  and  as  the  bow  of  day  arches  in  majesty  the 
blue  vaulted  skies,  so  these  silent  preachers  arch  us  over, 
and  protect  us  with  their  holy  benedictions. 

I  know  of  scarcely  any  incident  more  affecting,  or 
which  speaks  more  directly  to  the  heart,  than  the  grief 
of  the  Highland  emigrants,  when  they  found  that  their 
much  loved  heather  would  not  grow  in  the  soil  of  Canada. 
Ann  Pratt  has  beautifully  expressed  the  sorrowful  feelings 
of  these  hardy  sons  of  Scotland,  in  a  touching  poem  on 
the  subject. 

"  He  wept,  that  hardy  mountaineer, 

When  faded  thus  his  loved  heath  flower. 
Yet,  'mid  the  ills  of  life,  no  tear 

Had  wet  his  cheek  until  that  hour. 
You  might  have  deemed  the  mountain  tree 

Had  soon3r  shrunk  before  the  blast, 
Or  that  his  native  rock  should  be 

Rent  by  the  winds  which  hurried  past, 
Rather  than  he  a  tear  should  shed 

Because  a  wild  flower  drooped  its  head." 

Rob  Roy  says,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  "  The 
heather  that  I  have  trodden  upon  when  living  must  bloom 
over  me  when  I  am  dead ;  for  my  heart  would  sink,  and 
my  arm  would  wither  like  fern  in  the  forest,  were  I  to 
lose  sight  of  my  native  hills,  nor  has  the  world  a  scene 
that  would  console  me  for  the  loss  of  the  rocks  and 
cairns,  wild  as  they  are,  which  I  see  around  me." 

"  Flower  of  the  wild  !  whose  purple  glow 

Adorns  the  dusky  mountain's  side, 
Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow, 

Nor  garden's  artful,  varied  pride 
With  all  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer, 
Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart !  thy  fragrance  mild, 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seems  to  breathe  ; 

To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild, 
And  deck' his  bonnet  with  the  wreath ; 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires, 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires." 

MBS.  GRANT* 
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I've  seen  an  old  man's  sunken  eye  in  ecstacy  grow  wet 
At  mention  of  the  heather-bell,  or  fragrant  violet : 
The  brief  recital  I  convey,  because  so  full  of  truth, 
Of  what  is  felt  in  frosty  age,  and  taught  in  melting  youth. 

This  is  the  poetry  which  we  feel  and  know,  but  which 
we  cannot  adequately  express.  There  are  times,  when 
we  are  unyoked  from  the  harness  and  trappings  of  the 
world,  that  we  can  look  on  nature  face  to  face,  and  feel 
this  power  in  all  its  force  and  beauty.  In  such  a  time, 
life  seems  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  stern  reality,  it  is  no 
longer  a  painful  struggle,  but  a  most  enchanting  dream. 

The  soil  is  egressive :  the  aspects  of  nature  are  ever 
new  :  there  is  inspiration  in  the  spontaneous  thoughts 
which  flash  upon  us  in  the  fields  and  woods.  1  have 
many  times  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the  throes  of  nature 
in  the  birth  of  a  new  day ;  when  the  soft  light  of  the 
morning  came  trembling  over  the  hill-tops,  and  the  land- 
scape was  bathed  in  rosy  light;  when  the  gentle  winds  went 
singing  by,  making  melancholy  dirges  in  the  trees,  and 
the  ever-changing  clouds  were  suffused  in  crimson  dyes. 
What  a  glorious  life  have  those  clouds,  rolling  majes- 
tically, and  assuming  innumerable  shapes  up  there  in  the 
blue  depths  of  the  sky,  while  bathed  in  the  blessed 
sunlight.  Aye,  glorious  indeed,  and  yet  they  are  but 
clouds !  . 

If  God  so  clothe  the  clouds  in  beauty,  and  infuse  life 
and  poetry  into  all  nature,  shall  not  man's  soul  rejoice 
for  all  the  untold  greatness  which  is  its  inheritance  and 
birthright  ?  For  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  celestial 
vault,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth-girdling  ocean,  and 
in  every  flower  of  the  field,  the  deep  thoughts  of  the 
Eternal  One  are  hidden,  and  it  is  man's  task  to  seek  them 
out.  Let  him  stand  out  Jike  a  god  upon  the  brink  of 
eternity,  and  shout  forth  to  the  glittering  worlds  which 
burn  around  him,  till  his  voice  is  reverberated  through 
all  the  arches  of  heaven,  like  the  deep  thunder  crashing 
in  the  hyaline. 

We  will  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  that  God  has  planted 
those  teachers  of  love  upon  the  earth ;  that  he  has  sown 
the  fields  with  the  riches  of  His  unapproachable  beauty ; 
that  His  voice  is  hoard  in  every  breeze  that  bears  to  us 
fresh  life  upon  its  wings,  and  is  seen  in  every  sunbeam 
that  sheds  a  hallowed  light  upon  our  path,  and  brings 
new  joy  in  its  etherial  beam ;  and  in  every  flower  that 
lives  on  in  its  own  meekness  and  simp]icity,  and  which 
scatters  its  own  perfumes  in  the  wiJd ;  offering  inex- 
haustible poetry  for  the  solace  of  man's  heart. 

Yes,  flowers  twine  around  us  in  their  love,  and  melt 
the  stony  heart,  until  it  gushes  forth  in  tears  ;  as  the  rock 
in  the  wilderness  was  smitten  by  the  patriarch  of  eld,  that 
the  waters  of  life  might  flow  bountifully  from  it.  Flowers 
which,  though  meek  and  lowly,  are  yet  mighty  to  subdue 
all  stormy  passions,  and  to  soften  the  heart  into  the 
calmness  and  tranquillity  of  sleep.  Flowers,  whose  voices 
are  like  soft  echoes  swelling  over  sunny  fields,  and  making 
joyful  music  in  the  fragrant  wild,  as  the  songs  of  angels 
floating  over  peaceful  waters  at  eventide.  Flowers,  which 
bloom  alike  in  the  desert,  on  the  snow-clad  mountain,  on 
the  slippery  glacier,  or  the  wide  moorland ;  ever  gifted 
with  divine  faculties  and  perceptions  to  accomplish  the 
true  errand  of  mercy,  and  rejoicing  to  be  the  messengers 
of  God's  bounty  and  goodness.  Silent  participators  in 
our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  smiles  and  tears ;  yet  always 
breathing  beauty  and  hope,  and  making  earth  a  paradise 
of  loveliness  and  joy.  In  the  flowers  and  streams,  in  the 
skies  and  the  earth,  all,  all  is  poetry. 


Every  mind  has  something  which  it  turns  to,  as  espe- 
cially its  own,  and  each  thing  connected  with  it  is  looked 
on  with  a  peculiar  fondness.  It  has  its  society  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which  are  as  old  friends  to  it  j  and  though  it 
may  find  entertainment  abroad,  these  are  of  its  household 


STANZAS. 

"  EVERT  ship  is  a  romantic  object  except  that  we  sail  in.   Embark, 
and  the  romance  quits  our  vessel  and  hangs  on  every  other  sail  in 

the  horizon." — EMERSON. 

Round  about  and  round  about 

Heaven  ever  lies, 
Blooming  in  the  verdant  grass, 

Shining  in  the  skies. 

In  the  vistas  of  the  wood 

Where  the  sunlight  gleams, 
In  the  water-lilied  creek 

Of  the  murmuring  streams. 

In  the  deep  and  winding  lane 

Arched  with  hazel  boughs, 
In  the  blustering  March  wind 

Filled  with  the  rook's  carouse. 

In  the  whispers  of  the  breeze 

Blowing  <rom  the  hills, 
In  the  blackoird's  welcome  song — 

The  first  song  that  he  trills, 

r>y  the  ever-echoing  shore, 

By  the  salt  sea  sit, 
Watch  the  distant,  shadowy  sail 

O'er  the  billow  flit. 

On  that  bright  and  boundless  main 

Heaven  surely  lies, 
Mount  the  bark  and  sail  away 

To  where  it  meets  the  skies. 

Turn — behold  that  peaceful  shore, 

The  ruin  on  the  hill, 
The  upland  farm,  the  pointing  spire, 

Grey  cliff,  and  busy  mill. 

Shorewards  stretch  your  longing  arms ; 

Sighing  swells  your  heart  ; 
"  Ah,  wherefore  from  that  lovely  shore, 

Ah,  wherefore  did  I  part  !  " 

Round  about  and  round  about 

Heaven  ever  lies, 
But  the  best  heaven  is  within 

The  bosom  of  the  wise. 

Yet,  'tis  not  strange  this  longing, 

So  constant  and  so  fond, 
To  grasp  at  all  the  beautiful 

Which  lies  around,  beyond. 

The  soul  is  of  the  Infinite, 

Though  held  in  earth's  embrace, 
And  well  it  knows  that  everywhere 

Shall  be  its  dwelling-place. 

'Tis  ever  struggling  to  free 

From  earth  its  heavenly  essence, 
With  Here  and  There  unsatisfied 

Jt  longs  for  Omnipresence. 


THE    INDIA    SHAWL. 

"  WELL,  wonders  will  never  cease !  Who'd  have  thought 
of  Milly  Wentworth  getting  a  husband  at  last !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Seymour,  throwing  down  upon  her  dressing- 
table  a  couple  of  beautifully  decorated  cards,  tied  together 
with  a  silver  cord,  by  a  well-known  peculiar  knot. 
"  She's  four  or  five  years  older  than  I  am,  and  even 
when  she  was  young  she  was  considered  remarkably 
plain."  Here  the  lady  glanced  at  the  mirror  before  her, 
and  arranged  some  of  her  auburn  ringlets,  which  had 
become  displaced.  "  And  to  a  rich  man  too — "  she 
pursued,  taking  up  an  open  letter.  "  She  owns  he's  a 
little  advanced  in  life,  so  I  dare  say  he's  some  silly  dotard 
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of  four-score.  But  this  wedding  visit  is  the  most  vexing 
thing  of  all,"  she  added,  knitting  her  fair  brow  into  a 
frown.  "  I  wouldn't  go  otherwise  than  elegantly  dressed 
for  the  world.  I'm  sure  she  has  invited  me  only  to  show 
me  her  grand  house  and  furniture,  and  I  wouldn't  let  her 
know  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  make  as  good  an  appear- 
ance on  any  account.  Seymour  is  in  one  of  his  cross 
and  stingy  humours  just  now,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use 
asking  him  for  money.  Well  this  is  trying,  and — let 
me  see,"  she  again  looked  at  the  letter,  "  she  says  she 
will  be  at  home  to  me  on  the  28th — that  will  be  next 
Tuesday." 

All  this,  gentle  reader,  was  soliloquized  aloud  by  a 
blooming  matron  of  about  thirty,  or  it  might  be  a  little 
more,  whilst  she  was  engaged  in  attiring  herself  for 
paying  morning  calls. 

"This  velvet  cloak  is  really  quite  threadbare,"  she 
continued,  closely  examining  the  article  as  she  spoke, 
"and  my  satin  one  is  no  better.  Then  my  shawls  are 
more  shabby  still.  I  really  must  have  something  new — 
my  bonnet  and  violet  satin  dress  would  do  tolerably  well, 
if'l  had  but  a  suitable  cloak  or  shawl.  Well,  I'll  try 
what  I  can  do  with  Seymour,"  and  having  come  to  this 
determination,  the  lady  put  on  what  she  termed  her 
threadbare  cloak,  and  sallied  forth. 

Caroline  Medwin — now  Mrs.  Seymour — had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  an  only  child,  and  a  beauty — the  misfor- 
tune we  say,  because  she  was  in  consequence  petted  and 
spoiled.  She  was,  moreover,  brought  up  with  the  notion, 
that  happiness  consists  in  being  able  to  sustain  a  certain 
station  in  society,  and  that  it  was  at  least  excusable  to 
aim  at  attaining  that  station  at  any  sacrifice.  As  She 
had  no  pretensions  to  rank,  it  had  been  her  desire  to 
marry  a  professional  gentleman,  but  Mr.  Seymour's  offer 
being  deemed  highly  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
both  by  herself  and  her  parents,  she  had  been  induced  to 
accept  of  it. 

Mr.  William  Seymour  had,  at  that  time,  recently  become 
a  partner  in  an  old  established  and  flourishing  line  of 
commerce.  He  was  possessed  of  those  upright  princi- 
ples, and  had  contracted  those  sober  habits  which  make 
a  man  respected  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  none  more 
so  than  in  that  middle  rank  which  in  reality  forms  the 
bulwark  of  our  country.  Added  to  this,  he  was  naturally 
of  a  domestic  turn,  and  an  easy  temper,  but  as  these 
were  not  the  qualities  his  fair  bride  thought  most  desira- 
ble, the  consequence  was,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, they  were  not  happy. 

Nearly  ten  years  had  passed,  and  she  was  now  the 
mother  of  three  children.  She  was  still,  however,  in  the 
prime  of  her  beauty,  and  her  passion  for  show  and  admi- 
ration was  not  a  whit  lessened.  Thus  much  in  explana- 
tion— we  will  now  proceed  with  our  story. 

As  Mrs.  Seymour  was  pursuing  her  round  of  unmean- 
ing visits — stopping  five  minutes  with  Mrs.  Such-a-one, 
to  say  that  it  was  very  unseasonable  weather,  and  how 
many  persons  were  ill  with  a  prevailing  epidemic ;  and  ten 
minutes  with  Miss  So-and-So,  hearing  an  account  of 
what  was  most  worn  in  west-end  circles ;  and  a  quarter, 
or  perhaps  half-an-hour  in  listening  to  a  tale  of  scandal, 
half  whispered  and  half  implied  by  shrugs  from  the  lips 
of  a  faded  belle.  As  she  thus  hurried  from  the  mansion 
of  one  hollow  acquaintance  to  another,  casting  ever  and 
anon  a  longing  eye  upon  the  elegant  mantles  and  shawls 
which  were  temptingly  displayed  in  the  shop-windows 
she  passed ;  a  thought,  as  she  deemed  a  lucky  thought, 
came  suddenly  into  her  head  ;  this  was,  she  remembered 
that  her  friend  Mrs.  Green  had  once  told  her,  in  con- 
fidence, that  she  had  hired  a  beautiful  India  shawl,  to 
appear  in  one  evening  at  the  Opera.  To  be  sure  the 
terms  were  exorbitant,  eight  or  ten  guineas,  she  thought 
she  told  her,  but  then  the  value  of  the  shawl  was  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  it  would  be  worth  something 
to  be  seen  in  such  an  elegant  and  expensive  thing,  by 


a  woman  she  wanted  to  humble  and  vex.  Of  course, 
Mrs.  Jarman  would  conclude  it  was  her  own,  she  knew 
nothing  of  London  life,  and  London  expedients,  for  she 
was  just  raw  from  the  country. 

But  where  were  the  eight  or  ten  g-uineas  to  come 
from  ?  That  was  a  question  less  easily  answered  than 
the  decision  in  favour  of  the  shawl.  It  would  never  do 
to  asft  her  husband  for  it.  He  would  not  enter  into 
her  feelings,  nor  would  he  be  disposed  to  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  the  sum  for  the  mere  loan  of  an  article  of  dress. 
She  had  not  got  one  guinea  left  of  her  quarter's  pin 
money,  and  she  could  not  ask  Mr.  Seymour  to  give  it 
to  her  in  advance  without  stating  what  she  wanted  it 
for,  or  at  least  having  something  to  show  for  it  after- 
wards ;  he  was  so  very  disagreeable  about  such  things. 
Her  only  hope  was,  that  Mrs..  Green  would  help  her  in 
the  affair.  She  had  lent  her  money  on  a  few  pressing 
occasions,  though  she  was  not  very  free  in  such  matters. 
Well,  she  would  try. 

This  matter  decided  on,  she  determined  on  asking  the 
question  at  once,  and  accordingly  stepped  into  one  of 
those  disagreeable  accommodations  yclept  omnibuses, 
and  was  in  less  than  half-an-hour  at  her  door. 

We  will  pass  over  the  scene  between  the  two  ladies,  as 
the  result  alone  bears  upon  our  story.  This  was,  that 
Mrs.  Green,  after  some  little  hesitation,  agreed  to  find  the 
money,  and  not  only  so,  but  as  she  was  well  known  to 
one  of  the  dealers  in  the  articles,  she  engaged  also  to 
guarantee  the  safe  return. 

Mrs.  Seymour  thought  of  little  else  than  her  intended 
visit  till  the  morning  arrived  on  which  it  was  to  be  paid. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  she  felt  very  comfortable,  knowing 
that  if  the  affair  should  by  any  means  reach  the  ears  of 
her  husband  he  would  be  highly  incensed.  We  have 
said  he  was  of  an  easy  temper,  still  anything  in  the  shape 
of  paltry  deception  never  failed  to  call  forth  his  indigna- 
tion. As  they  sat  at  breakfast  on  the  eventful  morning, 
she  ventured  to  tell  him  that  she  was  going  to  see  an 
early  friend  of  hers,  who  was  recently  married  and  come 
to  reside  in  town,  and  as  she  spoke  she  opened  her 
pocket-book,  and  threw  down  the  wedding  cards  on  the 
table  before  him. 

Mr.  Seymour  took  them  up.  "Mrs.  Eustace  Jarman," 
he  read  aloud,  and  with  evident  surprise.  "  Is  Mrs. 
Jarman  your  friend,  Caroline  ? " 

"  Yes — that  is,  we  were  schoolfellows,  though  she's  a 
good  deal  older  than  I  am.  WTe  were  near  neighbours 
too,  before  I  was  married,  and  we  used  to  meet  at  parties, 
but  we  were  never  very  intimate." 

"Then  ifs  for  old  acquaintance  sake  she  pays  you 
this  compliment." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Mrs.  Seymour  replied,  for  she  dared 
not  venture  to  say  to  her  husband  what  was  her  own 
opinion  of  the  motive,  feeling  sure  he  would  tax  her  with 
uncharitableness  if  she  did.  "  But  what  do  you  know  of 
them  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  lady,  I  only  know  Mr.  Jar- 
man,"  was  his  answer.  "  He  has  been  a  widower  for 
some  years." 

"  Oh,  he  was  a  widower,  was  he  ?  I  fancied  him  an  old 
bachelor.  What  aged  man  is  he  ?" 

"  A  little  beyond  fifty,  I  should  suppose." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  may  he  be  ?" 

"  My  intercourse  with  him  has  been  only  in  business, 
but  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest,  upright  trades- 
man." 

"  Oh,  he's  in  trade  then  ?  But  I  did  not  mean  that. 
I  meant  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  he  ? "  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour added. 

Her  husband  laughed.  "  You  ladies  always  think  so 
much  about  a  man's  looks.  Well,  he's  neither  very  tall, 
nor  very  short ;  neither  very  fat,  nor  very  thin  ;  neither 
very  handsome,  nor  very  plain  j  but  he's  of  the  middle 
size,  and  rather  fair  and  florid." 
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"  And  he's  very  rich,  isn't  lie  ?" 

"  I  should  think  he  had  been  pretty  prosperous 
through  life.  He  looks  like  a  man  who  has  had  but  few 
cares." 

Here  Mr.  Seymour  rose  to  depart  for  business. 

We  will  now  follow  Mrs.  Seymour,  arrayed  in  her 
elegant  and  costly  shawl,  to  the  mansion  of  her  ci-devant 
acquaintance.  She  could  not  think  of  paying  such  a  visit 
on  foot,  especially  when  thus  equipped,  so  a  smart  vehicle 
was  hired  for  the  occasion.  On  reaching  the  house  she 
was,  however,  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  larger 
than  her  own,  and  her  astonishment  increased  when,  on 
alighting,  she  was  led  by  the  housemaid — for  there  was 
no  footman — into  a  plainly  furnished  drawing-room, 
in  which  there  were  no  modern  ornaments,  nor  any- 
thing else  to  indicate  wealth,  or  even  the  desire  to  make 
a  display.  But  the  visitor  had  scarcely  satisfied  her 
curiosity  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  when  the 
bride  entered.  She  was  a  mild-looking  gentlewoman  of 
five  or  six  and  thirty,  habited  in  a  style  of  simplicity 
almost  amounting  to  quaker-like  plainness.  She  accosted 
Mrs.  Seymour  with  that  frank  and  easy  manner  which  is 
the  result  of  combined  good  feeling  and  good  breeding, 
and  having  received  with  a  courteous  smile  the  customary 
compliments,  she  sat  down  familiarly  by  her  side,  and 
tried  to  draw  the  conversation  into  pleasant  remini- 
scences of  their  youth. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  theme  her  visitor  wished  to 
dwell  upon.  She  was  anxious  to  gather  all  she  could 
about  her  present  position,  and  she  turned  the  conver- 
sation to  that  point  by  saying,  that  she  was  agreeably 
surprised  that  morning  to  hear  from  Mr.  Seymour  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mrs.  Jarman  was  aware  of  it  already,  she  said,  adding, 
that  it  had  given  her  much  pleasure  to  hear  her  husband 
speak  of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  terms  which  led  her  to  desire 
his  acquaintance.  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  London,"  she 
pursued,  "  you  are  almost  the  only  person  known  to  me 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  it  is  not  my  wish  to  form  a 
very  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  If  I  can  collect  a 
very  few  real  friends  around  me  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  Ah,  you  will  find  that  rather  a  difficult  matter,  my 
dear  lady,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Seymour. 

"  I  hope  not,"  her  hostess  replied.  "  I  should  despair 
of  it,"  she  continued,  "  if  I  intended  to  collect  them  by 
giving  gay  balls  and  soirees.  I  shall  not  be  in  haste,  but 
rather  put  up  with  solitude  for  a  little  while.  I  have 
been  used  to  a  very  quiet  life  in  the  country  you  know," 
she  added  smiling,  "  so  I  shall  not  feel  it  so  much." 

"  Well !"  thought  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  she  fidgeted 
a  little  in  her  chair  to  vent  her  irritation.  "Well,  I 
wouldn't  have  put  myself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
getting  this  shawl,  if  I'd  had  an  idea  of  the  antiquated, 
homespun  person  I  was  going  to  see." 

The  visitor  returned  home  vexed  and  disappointed.  "  I 
really  don't  believe  she  noticed  whether  I  had  on  an 
India  shawl  or  one  made  of  linsey-wolsey,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "and  the  money  I've  borrowed  of  Mrs.  Green 
must  be  paid  out  of  my  next  quarter's  allowance;  it  is 
handy  to  have  a  friend  one  can  borrow  of  on  an  emer- 
gency !"  From  this  we  gather  that  Mrs.  Seymour's 
honesty  was  nothing  better  than  policy. 

She  was  mistaken,  however,  with  regard  to  the  notice 
Mrs.  Jarman  had  taken  of  her  shawl,  as  we  shall  find, 
if  we  listen  to  a  brief  conversation  which  passed  between 
that  lady  and  her  husband,  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  his  business  duties. 

"  You  seem  out  of  spirits  to-night,  my  dear,"  said  the 
wife,  looking  in  his  face  with  affectionate  concern. 

"Well,  Amelia,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am,  for  I  have 
just  heard  something  that  has  greatly  distressed  me." 

lf  Indeed  !  what  may  it  be  ?  " 

"  Oh  nothing  that  concerns  us  my  love,  don't  be 
alarmed — I'll  tell  you  presently." 


"  Forgive  my  impatience,"  Returned  the  lady,  "  I  am 
not  curious,  but  I  wish  to  share  in  every  anxiety  or  trou- 
ble you  may  have." 

"  Well,  my  love,  I'll  tell  you  because  I  believe  you  to 
be  too  prudent  to  gossip  the  matter  abroad.  I've  just 
heard  that  the  firm  of  Darwin,  Courtney,  and  Seymour 
is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  Courtney  has  decamped 
with  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  Seymour — the 
husband  of  your  old  schoolfellow,  you  know,  is  suspected 
of  some  concern  in  the  nefarious  transaction,  and  13 
now  in  custody." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jarman,  in  breathless 
astonishment.  "  Why  Mrs.  Seymour  was  here  a  few  hours 
ago." 

"  Was  she  ?     And  did  she  mention  the  affair  ?  " 

"  No,  she  said  not  a  word  which  could  lead  me  to 
suppose  she  was  in  any  trouble,  whatever ;  indeed  she 
was  dressed  very  gay,  and  seemed  full  of  spirits;  but 
perhaps  she  had  not  heard  of  it  herself,  as  you  say  it  has 
but  just  become  known." 

"  I  can  scarcely  think  that  likely,"  Mr.  Jarman  replied, 
"  and  yet  it  might  be  so.  Well,  the  affair  has  altoge- 
ther troubled  me  greatly,  for  I  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
man." 

"  Mr.  Seymour  you  mean." 

"Yes,  Courtney  I  know  nothing  of;  but  I  thought 
Seymour  an  upright  tradesman,  and  I  mean — "  He 
stopped  abruptly,  then  quickly  added,  "  What  did  you 
say  about  his  wife's  appearance  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  said  she  was  very  gaily  dressed  ;  but,  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  for  should  she  chance  to  meet  with  the 
injured  party  on  her  return  home,  it  will  not  go  in  her 
husband's  favour.  She  had  on  a  very  beautiful  India 
shawl,  which  I  could  almost  have  taken  for  the  one  you 
gave  me  on  our  wedding-day,  if  I  hadn't  known  it  was 
safe  in  my  own  wardrobe — it  was  so  like  it." 

"Why,  Milly,  I  gave  four  hundred  pounds  for  that 
shawl.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  the  same  sort  of 
thing  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  quite  sure  of  that ;  but  it  might  have 
been  a  present." 

"  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? "  Mr.  Jarman  asked. 

"  Well,  to  own  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  her,"  replied  his  wife.  "  I  had  hoped  to 
meet  with  a  friend,  as  we  were  such  early  acquaintances, 
but  she  seemed  so  much  taken  up  with  amusement  and 
dress,  I  was  rather  sorry  that  I  had  renewed  the  inti- 
macy by  sending  her  our  cards." 

Very  little  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  but  Mr. 
Jarman  did  not  recover  his  spirits  during  the  evening, 
not  even  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  amiable  bride 
could  restore  him  to  himself. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  lead  the  reader  to  guess 
the  deep  distress  in  which  Mrs.  Seymour  finished  that 
eventful  day.  Her  own  folly  and  extravagance  had  has- 
tened the  ruin  which  was  impending  over  her  family. 
Her  departure  in  the  hired  carriage,  and  her  costly 
apparel,  had  been  observed  Dy  a  person  who  was  sent  to 
the  house  as  a  spy,  and  it  corroborated  the  suspicion  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  had  before  entertained,  that 
Mr.  Seymour  was  an  acoomplice  in  the  crime,  though  he 
professed  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  loss;  and  he  at  once 
took  measures  for  his  apprehension. 

The  unfortunate  merchant  was  at  first  thunderstruck 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  but  conscious  integrity 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  with  manly  dignity.  When  told 
however,  that  his  wife's  unsuitable  appearance  had  deep- 
ened Mr.  Darwin's  unfavourable  impressions,  he  felt 
almost  overwhelmed,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see 
her,  but  this  request  was  denied. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish  of 
mind  endured  by  the  unhappy  woman,  when  she  became 
aware  of  the  whole  truth.  To  whom  could  she  turn  for 
consolation  or  aid  ?  Her  miscalled  friend,  Mrs.  Green, 
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came  to  her  the  next  morning,  but  it  was  to  load  her 
with  invectives,  for  having,  as  she  termed  it,  robbed  her 
of  her  money.  Her  servants  were  clamorous  for  arrears 
of  wages,  and  tradesmen  from  all  quarters  poured  in 
bills  for  debts  she  had  contracted  without  her  hu  sband's 
knowledge.  Not  one  of  these  demands,  however,  could 
she  satisfy,  for  officers  of  justice  were  placed  in  tlie  house 
to  see  that  nothing  was  removed. 

To  let  the  reader  into  a  secret,  which  Mr.  Jarman  had 
not  revealed  even  to  his  bride,  that  gentleman  had,  on 
first  hearing  of  the  affair,  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  do  all  that  friendship,  with  the 
potent  aid  of  money,  could  do  to  extricate  him  from  his 
distressing  situation;  but  this  resolve  was  made  whilst 
he  believed  him  to  be  an  honest  and  injured  man.  The 
tale  he  heard  on  his  return  home,  shook  his  confidence. 
Still  he  did  not  allow  it  to  shut  up  his  sympathies,  and 
he  therefore  made  a  call  on  Mr.  Darwin,  the  very  next 
morning.  Unhappily,  however,  for  Mr.  Seymour's  cause, 
the  information  he  there  received  confirmed  his  worst 
fears,  and  he  now  came  to  the  conclusion  to  await  the 
result  of  the  trial. 

That  trial,  as  may  be  supposed,  brought  to  light  Mrs. 
Seymour's  deception,  folly,  and  extravagance  ;  still,  the 
very  fact  of  the  matter  being  unknown  to  her  husband, 
told  in  his  favour.  There  were,  moreover,  some  other 
circumstances  brought  before  the  court,  which  gave  in- 
contestable evidence  of  Mr.  Seymour's  innocence.  He 
was  accordingly  set  at  large,  with  strong  expressions  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  for  the  undeserved 
opprobrium  under  which  his  character  had  suffered. 
Great  indignation  was  also  expressed  by  the  spectators, 
against  Mr.  Darwin,  but,  Mr.  Seymour,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity,  was  the  foremost  to  palliate  the  wrong, 
by  readily  admitting  that  circumstances  had  appeared 
very  much  against  him. 

The  firm  had  not  suffered  quite  so  much  as  was  at  first 
supposed.  Mr.  Darwin  was  a  rich  man,  and  the  loss  of 
a  few  thousands  was  soon  made  up.  But,  he  had  not 
the  liberality  to  make  what  amends  he  could  to  his  in- 
jured partner,  by  offering  him  an  equal  share  in  the 
business  ;  though  he  well  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  supposed  that  he  must  recommence  with 
all  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  a  young  beginner. 
It  was  now,  however,  that  Mr.  Jarman  nobly  stepped 
forth  to  his  aid.  He  had  been  an  inactive,  but  not  an 
uninterested  observer  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  feeling 
convinced  that  his  generosity  would  be  well  bestowed,  he 
offered  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  .without  interest, 
which  would  place  Mr.  Seymour  on  a  more  even  footing 
with  his  senior  partner,  and  consequently  ensure  him  a 
larger  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  After  what 
has  been  said  of  Mr.  Seymour's  character,  it  need  scarcely 
be  told  that  he  received  it  with  gratitude,  and  repaid  it 
with  scrupulous  punctuality. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mrs.  Seymour  profited  by 
the  lesson  she  had  learned  in  the  rough  school  of 
adversity.  She  could  not  but  see  that  much  of  the  dis- 
tress, and  likewise  the  disgrace,  had  been  brought  on 
them  by  her  misconduct.  Her  better  feelings  were  called 
into  action  by  the  sufferings  of  her  husband  and  children, 
and  heartily  sick  of  the  hollowness  of  her  butterfly  friends, 
she  resolved  to  seek  happiness  for  the  future  beside  the 
domestic  hearth.  Never,  we  venture  to  affirm,  never  did 
woman  make  this  wise  resolve  wholly  in  vain — even  when 
there  has  been  no  apparent  response  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  it  has  often  produced  the  desired  result.  But, 
in  this  case  it  was  not  so,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  now  only 
regretted  that  she  had  made  the  discovery  so  late,  and 
that  more  than  ten  years  of  her  married  life  had  conse- 
quently been  worse  than  lost.  Never  afterwards  was  she 
seen  arrayed  in  an  India  shawl. 
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Cola  Monti ;    or,  the  Story  of  a  Genius,  by  the  Author 
of  "  How  to  Win  Love,"  &c. — Arthur  Hall  and  Co. 

WHEN  a  child's  book  is  good,  it  is  not  merely  good,  it  is 
delightful.  It  becomes  invested  with  the  simplicity,  the 
freshness  and  buoyant  hope  of  the  age  for  which  it  has 
been  written.  The  mother,  the  teacher,  and  the  child 
read  it  with  a  pleasure  almost  equal  in  degree,  though 
different  in  nature.  The  former  feel  charmed  to  return 
so  easily  to  the  pure  source  of  early  joys  -,  the  child, 
though  merely  delighted  with  its  present  enjoyment,  un- 
consciously lays  up  a  store  of  pleasing  recollections  for 
future  years. 

That  it  is  no  easy  task  to  write  a  good  child's  book 
is  generally  acknowledged.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  best  tales  and  novels  of  every 
age  invariably  end  by  becoming  the  classical  works  of 
youth,  unless  indeed  when  they  are  obviously  unfitted 
for  early  perusal.  "Don  Quixote,"  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," "  Telemachus,"  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  and 
"  Elizabeth ;  or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  amusement  of  juvenile  readers,  yet  what 
child  has  not  pored  over  their  pages,  has  not  laughed, 
striven,  endured,  loved  or  pitied  with  their  imaginary 
heroes  ?  The  truth  is,  these  little  folks  are  very  excellent 
judges  in  then*  way;  the  false  brilliancy,  cold  wit,  or  ex- 
aggerated sentiment,  which  so  often  seduce  older  heads, 
touch  them  not;  to  move  them  you  must  strike  a  true 
human  key,  and  this  is  also  another  reason  why  good 
children's  books  please  readers  of  every  age ;  they  possess 
the  human  element;  they  come  home  to  the  heart. 

We  confess  for  our  part  that  when  we  took  up  "  Cola 
Monti,"  we  read  it  through,  and  felt  unwilling  to  lay  the 
book  down  before  it  was  quite  finished,  so  charmingly 
and  with  so  much  truthfulness  is  this  simple  story  told. 
The  subject  is  not  very  novel,  but  it  is  one  that  will 
never  cease  to  interest :  a  struggle  for  position,  independ- 
ence, and  the  full  development  of  great  natural  powers 
are  fertile  themes  not  yet  worn  out.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  of  this  pleasing  tale  is  that  the  hero  is  neither 
an  immaculate  young  Grandison,  nor  one  of  those  "naughty 
boys,"  held  up  as  an  awful  warning  to  juvenile  offenders. 
Cola  is  just  a  warm-hearted  Italian  lad,  rather  fiery  at 
first,  according  to  English  notions,  and  with  all  the 
pride  and  impulsiveness  of  an  artist's  temperament,  but 
good  and  loveable  upon  the  whole.  His  character  is 
happily  contrasted  with  that  of  the  prudent,  yet  generous 
Scotch  boy,  Archibald  M'Kaye.  The  interest  of  the 
story  is  always  kept  up ;  it  is  moreover  written  well, 
though  simply,  with  a  vein  of  thoughtfulness,  quiet 
humour  and  kindly  feeling,  that  contribute  to  render  it 
still'  more  attractive. 


One    Hundred    Sonnets,    by   HENRY   FRANK   LOTT. — 
Willoughby  and  Co.,  London. 

There  is  true  poetry  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  as  would 
be  seen,  if  each  would  let  Nature  have  her  own  way,  and 
shine  forth  in  her  truth  and  simplicity,  unfettered  by 
affectation,  and  unclouded  by  overstrained  sentimentality. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  poetry  of  grief  as  well  as  of  joy, 
of  grandeur  as  well  as  simplicity,  but  these  belong  only 
to  deep  suffering,  or  to  high  and  earnest  power.  They 
are  specially,  but  not  so  universally  true  as  that  poetry,  of 
which  the  whole  of  some  lives,  and  many  passages  of 
every  life,  are  the  best  examples.  We  have  but  little 
sympathy  with  those  who  counterfeit  griefs  they  never 
felt,  or  live  in  the  shadow  of  worldly  pomp,  and  in- 
fluenced by  such  feelings,  pen  stanzas  overflowing  with 
morbid  feeling,  or  in  soaring  rhymes  pretend  to  be  great. 
That  is  not  the  class  of  minds  which  should  write  poetry 
for  the  workers,  whose  lyrics  should  be  full  of  joy,  and 
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instinct  with  the  sympathies  of  their  daily  life,  and  the 
better  feelings  which  prompt  their  usual  actions.  Such 
poetry  perhaps  can  only  flow  from  a  real  worker  like 
Frank  Lott,  a  man  who^e  daily  toil  earns  his  daily  bread, 
in  whom  poetry,  instead  of  producing  aspirations  after 
personal  greatness,  or  clouding  his  mind  with  discontent 
and  foreboding,  is  a  source  of  joy  and  happiness — a  relief 
at  once  intellectual  and  moral  to  the  physical  toil  by 
which  he  lives. 

The  apostles  of  the  poetry  of  labour  must  come  from 
among  the  labourers,  they  must  have  the  straightforward- 
ness and  the  earnestness  which  would  almost  seem  the 
birthright  of  those  who  toil,  they  must  have  a  high  sense 
of  the  real  dignity  of  work,  a  dependence  upon  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  a  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  poetry 
of  real  life. 

"We  find  these  qualities  in  this  handsome  little  volume 
of  a  "  Hundred  Sonnets."  Here  for  example  is  the  an- 
swer of  a  true  worker  to  those  who  would  divorce  toil 
from  poetry  :— 

"  Why  worldlings  !  I'm  as  proud  to  wield  the  axe, 
As  I  am  happy  I  can  guide  the  pen 
To  frame  a  sonnet — and  return  again 
To  a  day's  toil,  that  would  disjoint  the  necks 
Of  half  your  dandy  poets." 

In  Frank  Lott,  as  in  almost  all  men  who  think  from 
the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  we  find  the  family  feelings 
almost  overpoweringly  strong,  mingling  themselves  with 
every  thought  and  sentiment,  and  shedding  a  glow  of 
love  over  all,  and,  as  their  result,  we  have  here  several 
beautiful  sonnets  to  the  poet's  friends  and  relations.  For 
his  mother  he  has  that  earnest  affection  and  deep  reve- 
rence which  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  true  child -like  mind. 
She  is  to  him  one  of  whom  he  says  : — 

"  My  best  affections  still  to  thee  incline, 
Thy  breast  has  been  to  me  a  holy  shrine, 
Where  love  unselfish,  glowing  gratitude, 
With  all  that  makes  us  kind,  or  leaves  us  good, 
In  one  unchanging  sentiment  combine." 

Some  sonnets  addressed  to  his  sister  on  her  marriage, 
shew  these  family  feelings  in  their  noblest  form.  There 
is  no  regret  that  she  is  to  have  new  ties,  no  sorrowful 
anticipations  that  her  affection  for  those  of  her  blood  will 
diminish.  He  sees  an  expansion  instead  of  a  contrac- 
tion of  her  sympathies  which  he  speaks  of  as 

"  Ties  like  ours 

Were  gentle  influences,  yea,  holy  powers 
To  gladden  life,  to  soothe  or  banish  care." 

He  evidently  has  a  faith  that  no  new  affection  need 
kill  these  holy  influences,  and  sings — 

"He  who  takes 

And  calls  thee  his  entirely,  robs  not  me 
Of  one  of  thine  affections,  but  awakes 
Another  chord  of  kindly  sympathy." 

The  only  gloomy  strain  of  thought  in  the  book  is^one 
arising  out  of  a  fine  appreciation  and  a  deep  love  of 
Nature.  Born  and  nurtured  amid  the  fairest  rural  scenes, 
breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  hills 
of  Kent,  he  cannot  bear — 

"  To  be  awoke 

Morn  after  morn,  through  clatter  in  the  street ; 
To  rise  and  grind  hard  granite  'neath  the  feet, 
Then  breathe  its  particles  and  swallow  smoke, 
And  feel  ere  breakfast,  as  if  one  would  choke." 
Then  comes  the  longing  for — 

"  My  early  home, 
And  the  green  meadows  where  I  loved  to  roam." 

and  he  begs  his  mother  in  her  letters, 

"  To  send  a  daisy  with  a  '  crimson  tip,' 
Or  deep  blue  violet,  or  primrose  pale, 
Or  wood  anemone,  or  wild  oxlip, 
Or  dearer  still,  a  lily  of  the  vale." 

But  this  sensibility  never  becomes  morbid,  it  never 
sinks  into  maudlin,  and  when  the  mild  regret  has  passed, 

"  It  gives  no  pain 
The  path  of  honest  industry  to  tread." 

and  he  adds  with  all  the  self-reliance  proper  to  his  class 


"  Were  fame  to  weave  a  garland  round  my  head, 
I  could  not  look  on  labour  with  disdain." 

This  is  the  right  kind  of  healthy  poetry  for  the  masses, 
for  while  it  lifts  them  to  love  beauty  and  to  have  high 
aspirations  for  the  future,  it  rivets  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  present  effort.  We  may  be  sure  that  Frank 
Lott  will  add  example  to  precept,  and  not  become  ame- 
nable to  his  own  just  censure,  thus  expressed : — 

"  And  he's  a  prodigal  who  wasteth  time 
In  profitless,  unmeaning  solitude, 
Who  but  devotes  his  days  to  making  rhyme  : 
When  Fancy's  dreams  on  serious  cares  intrude, 
The  negligence  is  little  short  of  crime." 

but  that  he  will  by  truthfully  working  out  his  life,  make 
it  a  higher  poem  than  he  can  ever  write. 

We  heartily  wish  this  "little  book"  success,  and  that 
the  labour  of  the  earnest-minded  writer  will  be  light 
enough,  to  enable  him  to  strew  his  and  our  paths  with 
more  of  the  wild  flowers  of  poetry. 


WIT    AND    HUMOUR. 

Wit  was  originally  a  general  name  for  all  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  meaning  the  faculty  which  kens,  perceives, 
knows,  understands;  it  was  gradually  narrowed  in  its 
signification,  to  express  merely  the  resemblance  between 
ideas ;  and  lastly,  to  note  that  resemblance  when  it  occa- 
sioned ludicrous  surprise.  It  marries  ideas,  lying  wide 
apart,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  understanding.  Humour 
originally  meant  moisture — a  signification  it  metaphori- 
cally retains — for  it  is  the  very  juice  of  the  mind,  oozing 
from  the  brain,  and  enriching  and  fertilizing  wherever  it 
falls.  Wit  exists  by  antipathy  ;  Humour  by  sympathy. 
Wit  laughs  at  things  ;  Humour  laughs  with  them.  Wit 
lashes  external  appearances,  or  cunningly  exaggerates 
single  foibles  into  character;  Humour  glides  into  the 
heart  of  its  object,  looks  lovingly  on  the  infirmities  it 
detects,  and  represents  the  whole  man.  Wit  is  abrupt, 
darting,  scornful,  and  tosses  its  analogies  in  your  face; 
Humour  is  slow  and  shy,  insinuating  its  fun  into  your 
heart.  Wit  is  negative,  analytical,  destructive ;  Humour 
is  creative.  The  couplets  of  Pope  are  witty,  but  Sancho 
Panza  is  a  humorous  creation.  Wit,  when  earnest,  has 
the  earnestness  of  passion,  seeking  to  destroy  ;  Humour 
has  the  earnestness  of  affection,  and  would  lift  up  what 
is  seemingly  low  into  our  charity  and  love.  Wit,  bright, 
rapid,  and  blasting  as  the  lightning,  flashes,  strikes,  and 
vanishes  in  an  instant :  Humour,  warm  and  all-embracing 
as  the  sunshine,  bathes  its  objects  in  a  genial  and  abiding 
light.  Wit  implies  hatred  or  contempt  of  folly  and  crime, 
produces  its  effects  by  brisk  shocks  of  surprise,  uses  the 
whip  of  scorpions  and  the  branding-iron,  stabs,  stings, 
pinches,  tortures,  goads,  teases,  corrodes,  undermines ; 
Humour  implies  a  sure  conception  of  the  beautiful,  the 
majestic,  and  the  true,  by  whose  light  it  surveys  and 
shapes  their  opposites.  It  is  a  humane  influence, 
softening  with  mirth  the  ragged  inequalities  of  existence, 
promoting  tolerant  views  of  life,  bridging  over  the  spaces 
which  separate  the  lofty  from  the  lowly,  the  great  from 
the  humble.  Old  Dr.  Fuller's  remark,  that  a  negro  is 
"  the  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  is  humorous ;  Hor- 
race  Smith's  inversion  of  it,  "  the  taskmaster  is  the  image 
of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory,"  is  witty.  Wit  can  co-exist  with 
fierce  and  malignant  passions  ;  but  Humour  demands  good  ; 
feeling  and  fellow-feeling;  feeling  not  merely  for  what  is  \ 
above  us,  but  for  what  is  around  and  beneath  us.  When 
Wit  and  Humour  are  commingled,  the  result  is  a  genial 
sharpness,  dealing  with  its  object  somewhat  as  old  Izaak 
Walton  dealt  with  the  frog  he  used  for  bait — running  the 
hook  neatly  through  his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills,  and 
in  so  doing  "using  him  as  though  he  loved  him!" 
Sydney  Smith  and  Shakspere's  "  Touchstone"  are  exam- 
ples.— E.  P.  Whipple.  * 
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THE   GALLOPING   STEED. 

THERE'S  a  courser  we  ne'er  have  been  able  to  rein- 
He  careers  o'er  the  mountain,  he  travels  the  main- 
He's  Eternity's  Arab— he  trieth  his  pace 
With  the  worlds  in  their  orbits,  and  winneth  the  race, 
Oh  !  a  charger  of  mettle  I  warrant  is  he, 
That  will  weary  his  riders  whoe'er  they  may  be, 
And  we  all  of  us  mount,  and  he  bears  us  along 
Without  hearing  our  check-word  or  feeling  our  thong ; 
No  will  does  he  heed,  and  no  rest  does  he  need, 
Oh  I  a  brave  Iron  Grey  is  this  galloping  steed. 

On,  on,  and  for  ever,  for  ever,  he  goes— 

Where  his  halting  place  is— not  the  wisest  one  knows  ; 

He  waits  not  to  drink  at  the  Joy-rippled  rill, 

He  lags  not  to  breathe  up  the  Pain-furrowed  hill. 

Right  pleasant  forsooth  is  our  place  on  his  back, 

\Vhcn  he  bounds  in  the  sun  on  Life's  flowery  track, 

When  his  musical  hoofs  press  the  green  moss  of  Hope  ; 

And  he  tramples  the  pansy  on  Love's  fairy  slope, 

Oh,  the  journeying  then  is  right  pleasant  indeed, 

As  we  laugh  in  our  strength  on  this  galloping  steed. 

But  alack  and  alas  !  he  is  soon  off  the  grass, 
With  dark  stony  defiles  and  dry  deserts  to  pass, 
And  his  step  is  so  hard  and  he  raises  such  dust, 
That  full  many  are  groaning,  yet  ride  him  they  must. 
On,  on,  through  the  gloomy  morass  of  Despair- 
Through  the  thorns  of  Remorse  and  the  yew-trees  of  Care  ; 
Our  limbs  and  our  forehead  are  sore  to  the  quick, 
But  still  we  must  ride  him,  bruised,  weary,  and  sick  ; 
Gentle  hearts  may  be  shaken  and  stirred  till  they  bleed, 
But  on  they  must  go  with  this  galloping  steed. 

In  the  stone-hurdled  churchyard  he  maketh  no  stop, 

But  the  boldest  perchance  of  his  riders  will  drop, 

They  may  cling  to  him  closely,  but  cannot  hold  fast 

When  he  leaps  o'er  the  grave-trench  that  Death  opened  last. 

Betrapped  and  bedecked  with  his  velvet  and  plumes, 

A  grand  circle  he  runs  in  the  show-place  of  tombs  ; 

He  carries  a  King — but  he  turneth  the  crypt, 

And  the  Monarch  that  strode  him  so  gaily  hath  slipped,— 

Yet,  on  goes  the  barb  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 

What's  the  fall  of  such  things  to  this  galloping  steed  ? 

Right  over  the  pyramid  walls  does  he  bound, 
In  the  Babylon  deserts  his  hoof-prints  are  found, 
He  snorts  in  his  pride— and  the  temples  of  light 
Wear  a  shadowy  mist  like  the  coming  of  night. 
On,  on,  and  for  ever,  he  turns  not  aside, 
He  recks  not  the  road,  be  it  narrow  or  wide  ; 
-  In  the  paths  of  the  city  he  maketh  no  stay, 
Over  Marathon's  Plain  he  is  stretching  away. 
Oh  I  show  me  a  pedigree,  find  me  a  speed, 
That  shall  rival  the  fame  of  this  galloping  steed. 

He  hath  traversed  the  Past,  through  the  Present  he  flies, 
With  the  Future  before  him  right  onward  he  hies ; 
He  skims  the  broad  waters,  he  treads  the  dark  woods, 
On,  on,  and  for  ever,  through  forests  and  floods. 
Full  many  among  us  are  riding  him  now — 
All  tired  and  gasping  with  sweat  on  our  brow. 
We  may  suffer  and  writhe,  but  'tis  ever  in  vain, 
So  let's  sit  on  him  bravely  and  scorn  to  complain  ; 
For  we  know  there's  a  goal  and  a  glorious  meed, 
For  the  riders  of  Time— that  old  galloping  steed. 
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DIAMOND  DUST. 

MALICE  is  the  spur  of  wit,  good  nature  the  bridle. 

VANITY  has  many  silly  tricks  ;  despotism,  many  cruel 
devices ;  love,  many  strange  ways ;  but  folly  is  constant. 

CONCEALED  griefs  are  the  most  consuming,  as  secret 
maladies  are  the  most  fatal. 

IF  your  means  suit  not  with  your  ends,  pursue  those 
ends  which  suit  with  your  means. 

ZEAL,  not  rightly  directed,  is  pernicious,  for  as  it 
makes  a  good  cause  better,  so  it  makes  a  bad  cause  worse. 

THE  possession  of  superior  talent  creates  more  wishes 
;han  it  gratifies. 

MANY  have  attempted  to  define  briefly  what  Poetry 
s_few  with  more  success  than  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 
who  thus  describes  it : — "  The  best  thoughts  in  the  best 
language." 

WHEN  man  is  capable  of  self-knowledge,  he  is  rarely 
deceived  as  to  his  own  fate;  and  presentiment  is  oft  but 
judgment  in  disguise. 

THE  aim  of  an  honest  man's  life  is  not  the  happiness 
which  serves  only  himself,  but  the  virtue  which  is  useful 
to  others. 

THE  sorrow,  of  which  no  one  speaks  to  us,  which  gains 
no  change  from  time,  cuts  deeper  than  reiterated  blows. 

THERE  is  this  difference  between  a  thankful  and  an 
unthankful  man :  the  one  is  always  pleased  in  the  good 
he  has  done,  and  the  other  only  once  in  what  he  has 
received. 

THE  most  common  things  are  the  most  useful :  which 
shows  both  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Father 
of  the  family  of  the  world. 

IT  is  delightful  to  rekindle  smiles  on  an  infantine 
countenance.  Grief  is  out  of  place,  where  even  reflection 
has  yet  left  no  trace. 

To  write  well  we  require  to  feel  truly,  but  not  heart- 
breakingly.  Real  grief  is  a  foe  to  intellectual  fertility. 

FRECIUENT  disappointments  teach  us  to  mistrust  our 
own  inclinations,  and  shrink  even  from  the  vows  our 
hearts  may  prompt. 

THERE  is  no  oblivion  for  the  imaginative. 

ALMOST  every  heart  possesses  some  one  deep  memory, 
some  one  powerful  feeling,  which  has  its  harmonious  con- 
nection with  a  particular  hour  and  a  particular  scene. 

EVERYBODY  first  declares  that  there  is  nothing  like 
love,  and  then  attempts  to  liken  it  to  something. 

PERSONS  endowed  with  strong  feelings  and  passions, 
ofton,  like  children  with  a  box  of  jewels,  squander  their 
precious  things  without  knowing  their  value. 

HISTORY — the  Newgate  Calendar  of  kings  and  rulers, 
which  finds  no  materials  in  the  happiness  or  virtue  of 
states,  and  is,  therefore,  little  better  than  a  record  of 
human  crime  and  misery. 

WE  may  respect  where  we  cannot  love,  but  love  ne- 
cessitates respect. 
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This  Number  completes  the  Second  Volume.  An  Index  and  Title- 
page  are  ready,  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller.  All  the 
back  Numbers  are  reprinted.  Cases  for  bindirfg  Vol.  I.  or  II., 
One  Shilling  each. 
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